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From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
WORKS   OF   HANS   CHRISTIAN   ANDERSEN.* 

If  our  readers  have  perchance  stumbled  upon  a 
novel  called  "The  Improvisatore"  by  one  Hans 
Christian  Andersen,  a  Dane  by  birth,  they  have 
probably  regarded  it  in  the  light  merely  of  a  for- 
eign importation  to  assist  in  supijlying  the  enormous 
annual  consumption  of  our  circulating  libraries, 
which  devour  books  as  fast  as  our  mills  do  raw 
cotton  ; — with  some  difference,  perhaps,  in  the  re- 
sult, for  the  material  can  rarely  be  said  to  be 
worked  up  into  anything  like  substantial  raiment 
for  body  or  mind,  but  seems  to  disappear  altogether 
in  the  process.  As  the  demand,  here,  exceeds  all 
ordinary  means  of  supply,  they  may  have  been  glad 
to  see  that  our  trade  with  the  north  is  likely  to  be 
beneficial  to  us,  in  this  our  intellectual  need.  Its 
books  may  not  be  so  durable  as  its  timber,  nor  so 
substantial  as  its  oxen,  but  then  they  are  articles 
of  faster  growth,  and  of  easier  transportation.  To 
free  trade  in  these  productions  of  the  literary  soil, 
not  the  most  jealous  protectionist  will  object ;  and 
they  have,  perhaps,  been  amused  to  observe  how 
the  mere  circumstance  of  a  foreign  origin  has  given 
a  cheap  repute,  and  the  essential  charm  of  novelty, 
to  materials  which  in  themselves  were  neither  good 
nor  rare.  The  popular  prejudice  deals  very  differ- 
ently with  foreign  oxen  and  foreign  books  ;  for, 
whereas  an  Englishman  has  great  difficulty  in  be- 
lieving that  good  beef  can  possibly  be  produced 
from  any  pastures  but  his  own,  and  the  outlandish 
beast  is  always  looked  upon  with  more  or  less  sus- 
picion, he  has,  on  the  contrary,  a  highly  liberal 
prejudice  in  favor  of  the  book  from  foreign  parts  ; 
and  nonsense  of  many  kinds,  and  the  most  tasteless 
extravagancies,  are  allowed  to  pass  unchallenged 
and  unreproved,  by  the  aid  of  a  German,  or  French, 
or  Danish  title-page. 

Nay,  the  eye  is  sometimes  tasked  to  discover 
extraordinary  beauty,  where  there  is  nothing  but  ex- 
traordinary blemish.  Where  the  shrewd  translator 
had  veiled  some  absurdity  or  rashness  of  his  au- 
thor, the  more  profound  reader  has  been  known 
to  detect  a  meaning  and  a  charm,  which  "  the 
English  language  had  failed  adequately  to  con- 

*  T%e  Improvisatore ;  or,  Life  in  Italy:  from  the  Dan- 
ish of  Haas  Christian  Andersen.  Translated  by  Mary 
Howiit. 

Onbj  a  Fiddler  !  and  O.  T. :  or,  Ldfe  in  Denmark,  by 
the  Author  of  The  Improvisatore.  Translated  by  Mary 
Hewitt. 

A  True  Story  of  My  Life,  by  Hans  Christian  Ander- 
sen .     Translated  by  Mary  Hewitt. 

Tales  from  Denmark.     Translated  by  Charles  Benar. 

A  Picture-book  without  Pictures.  Translated  by  Meta 
Taylor. 

The  Shoes  of  Fortune,  and  other  Tales. 

A  Poet's  Bazaar.  Translated  by  Charles  Bcckwith, 
Esq.  ' 
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vey  ;"  and  he  has,  perhaps,  shown  a  sovereigA 
contempt  for  "  the  bungling  translator,"  at  the 
very  time  when  that  discreet  workman  had  most 
displayed  his  skill  and  judgment.  The  idea  has 
sometimes  occurred  to  us — Suppose  one  of  these 
foreign  books  were  suddenly  proved  to  be  of  gen- 
uine home  production — suppose  the  German,  oi 
the  Dane,  or  the  Frenchman,  were  discovered  to 
be  a  fictitious  personage,  and  all  the  genius,  or  all  ' 
the  rant,  to  have  really  emanated  from  the  English 
gentleman,  or  lady,  who  had  merely  professed  to 
translate — presto  !  how  the  book  would  instantly 
change  colors !  What  a  reverse  of  judgment 
would  there  be !  What  secret  misgivings  would 
now  be  detected  and  proclaimed  !  What  sudden 
outpourings  of  epithets  by  no  means  complimen- 
tary !  How  the  boldness  of  many  a  metaphor 
would  be  transformed  into  sheer  impudence  !  How 
the  profundities  would  clear  up,  leaving  only  dark- 
ness behind !  They  were  so  mysterious — and 
now,  throw  all  the  light  of  heaven  upon  them,  and 
there  is  nothing  there  but  a  blunder  or  a  blot. 

If  our  readers,  we  say,  have  fallen  upon  this 
and  other  novels  of  Andersen,  they  have  probablj 
passed  them  by  as  things  belonging  to  the  literarj 
season :  they  have  been  struck  with  some  passages 
of  vivid  description,  with  touches  of  genuine  feel- 
ing, with  traits  of  character  which,  though  imper- 
fectly delineated,  bore  the  impress  of  truth  ;  but 
they  have  pronounced  them,  on  the  whole,  to  be 
unfashioned  things,  but  half  made  up,  constructed 
with  no  skill,  informed  by  no  clear  spirit  of  thought, 
and  betraying  a  most  undisciplined  taste.  Such, 
at  least,  was  the  impression  their  first  perusal  left 
upon  our  mind.  Notwithstanding  the  glimpses 
of  natural  feeling  and  of  truthful  portraiture  which 
caught  our  eye,  they  were  so  evidently  deficient 
in  some  of  the  higher  qualities  which  ought  to  dis- 
tinguish a  writer,  and  so  defaced  by  abortive  at- 
tempts at  fine  writing,  that  they  hardly  appeared 
deserving  of  a  very  critical  examination,  or  a  very 
careful  study.  But  now  there  tas  lately  come 
into  our  hands  the  autobiography  of  Hans  Christian 
Andersen,  "  The  True  Story  of  my  Life,"  and  this 
has  revealed  to  us  so  curious  an  instance  of  intel- 
lectual cultivation,  or  rather  of  genius  exerting 
itself  without  any  cultivation  at  all,  and  has  re- 
flected back  so  strong  a  light,  so  vivid  and  so  ex- 
planatory, on  all  his  works,  that  what  we  formerly 
read  with  a  very  mitigated  admiration,  with  more 
of  censure  than  of  praise,  has  been  invested  witli 
quite  a  novel  "and  peculiar  interest.  Moreover, 
certain  tales  for  children  have  also  fallen  into  our 
hands,  some  of  which  are  admirable.  Wa 
prophesy  them  an  immortality  in  the  nursery — 
which  is  not  the  worst  immortality  a  man  can  win 
— and  doubt  not  but  that  they  have  already  been 
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read  by  children,  or  told  to  children,  in  every  lan- 
guage of  Europe.  Altogether  Andersen,  his  char- 
acter and  his  works,  have  thus  appeared  to  us  a 
subject  worthy  of  some  attention. 

We  insist  upon  coupling  them  together.  We 
•nust  be  allowed  to  abate  somewhat  of  the  austerity 
.)f  criticism  by  a  reference  to  the  life  of  the  author. 
We  cannot  imphcitly  follow  the  unconditioned  ad- 
miration of  Mrs.  Howitt  for  "  the  beautiful  thoughts 
of  Andersen,"  which  she  tells  us  in  her  preface 
to  the  Autobiography,  "it  is  the  most  delightful 
of  her  literary  labors  to  translate."  We  must  be 
excused  if  we  think  that  the  mixture  of  praise  and 
of  puff,  which  the  lady  lavishes  so  indiscriminately 
upon  the  author  whose  works  she  translates,  is 
more  likely  to  display  her  own  skill  and  dexterity 
in  author-cratt,  than  permanently  to  enhance  the 
fame  of  Andersen.  In  the  works  which  Mrs. 
Howitt  has  translated,  (with  the  exception  of  the 
Autobiography,)  there  is  a  great  proportion  of  most 
unquestionable  trash,  which,  we  should  imagine,  it 
must  be  a  great  affliction  to  render  into  English. 

It  is  curious,  and  perhaps  necessary,  to  watch 
this  new  relationship  which  has  sprung  up  in  the 
world  of  letters,  between  the  original  author  and 
his  translator.  A  reciprocity  of  services  is  always 
amiable,  and  one  is  glad  to  see  society  enriched  by 
another  bond  of  mutual  amity.  The  translator 
finds  a  profitable  commodity  in  the  genius  of  his 
author ;  the  author,  a  stanch  champion  in  his  for- 
eign ally,  who,  notwithstanding  his  community  of 
interest,  can  still  praise  without  blushing.  Many 
good  results  doubtless  arise  from  this  alliance,  but 
an  increased  chance  of  impartial  criticism  is  not 
likely  to  be  one  of  them. 

When  Andersen  writesyor  children  or  of  child- 
hood, he  is  singularly  felicitous — fanciful,  tender, 
and  true  to  nature.  This  alone  were  sufficient  to 
separate  him  from  the  crowd  of  common  writers. 
For  the  rest  of  his  works,  if  you  will  look  at  them 
kindly,  and  with  a  friendly  scrutiny,  you  will  find 
many  a  natural  sentiment  vividly  reflected.  But 
traces  of  the  higher  operations  of  the  intellect,  of 
deep  or  subtle  thought,  of  analytic  power,  of  rati- 
ocination of  any  kind,  there  is  absolutely  none. 
If,  therefore,  his  injudicious  admirers  should  insist, 
without  any  reference  to  his  origin  or  culture,  on 
extolling  his  writings  as  works  submitted,  without 
apology  or  excuse,  to  the  mature  judgment  and 
formed  taste — they  can  only  peril  the  reputation 
tlisy  seek  to  magnify.  They  will  expose  to  ridi- 
cule and  contempt  one  who,  if  you  allow  him  a 
place  apart  by  himself,  becomes  a  subject  of  kindly 
and  curious  regard.  If  they  insist  upon  his  intro- 
duction, unprotected  by  the  peculiar  circumstances 
which  environ  him — we  do  not  say  amongst  the 
literary  magnates  of  his  time,  but  even  in  the 
broad  host  of  highly  cultivated  minds,  we  lose 
sight  of  him,  or  we  follow  him  with  something 
very  much  like  a  smile  of  derision. 

We  remember  being  told  of  a  dexterous  strata- 
gem, by  which  a  lady  cured  her  son  of  what  she 
deemed  an  unworthy  passion  for  a  rustic  beauty. 
We  tell  the  story — for  it  may  not  only  afford  us 


an  illustration,  but  a  hint  also  to  other  perplexed 
mammas,  who  may  find  themselves  in  the  like  pre- 
dicament. She  had  argued,  and  of  course  in  vain, 
against  his  high-flown  admiration  of  the  village 
belle.  She  was  a  goddess !  She  would  becom«; 
a  throne !  Apparently  acquiescing  in  his  matri- 
monial project,  she  now  professed  her  willingnesa 
to  receive  his  bride-elect.  Accordingly,  she  sent 
her  own  milliner — mantua  maker — what  you  will 
— to  array  her  in  the  complete  toilette  of  a  lady 
of  fashion.  The  blushing  damsel  appeared  in  the 
most  elegant  attire,  and  took  her  place  in  the 
maternal  drawing-room,  amongst  the  sisters  of  the 
enraptured  lover.  Alas!  enraptured  no  more! 
The  rustic  beauty,  where  could  it  have  flown? 
The  belle  of  the  village  was  transformed  into  a 
very  awkward  young  lady.  Goddess  ! — She  was 
a  simpleton.  Become  a  throne  ! — She  could  not 
sit  upon  a  chair.  The  charm  was  broken.  The 
application  we  need  hardly  make.  There  may  be 
certain  uncultivated  men  of  genius  on  whom  it  is 
possible  to  practise  a  like  m^cious  kindness. 

We  would  rather  preface  our  notice  of  the  life 
and  works  of  Andersen,  by  a  motto  taken  from 
our  own  countryman  Blake,  artist  and  poet,  and  a 
man  of  somewhat  kindred  nature  : — • 

"  Piping  down  the  valleys  wild, 
Piping  songs  of  pleasant  glee, 

On  a  cloud  I  saw  a  child, 
And  he  laughing  said  to 


*  Pipe  a  song  about  a  lamb ;' 

So  I  piped  with  merry  cheer. 

*  Piper,  pipe  that  song  again  ! — * 

So  I  piped — he  wept  to  hear. 

*  Drop  thy  pipe,  thy  happy  pipe, 

Sing  thy  songs  of  happy  cheer — * 
So  I  sang  the  same  again, 
While  he  wept  with  joy  to  hear. 

*  Piper, 'sit  thee  down  and  irrf/e, 

In  a  book  that  all  may  read.' 

Then  he  vanished  from  my  sight ; 

And  I  plucked  a  hollow  reed, 

And  I  made  a  rural  pen. 

And  I  stained  the  water  clear. 

And  I  wrote  my  happy  songs, 
Every  child  may  joy  to  hear." 

Such  was  the  form  under  which  the  muse  may 
be  said  to  have  visited  and  inspired  Andersen. 
He  ought  to  have  been  exclusively  the  poet  of 
children  and  of  childhood.  He  ought  never  to 
have  seen,  or  dreamed,  of  an  Apollo  six  feet  high, 
looking  sublime,  and  sending  forth  dreadful  arrows 
from  the  far-resounding  bow ;  he  should  have 
looked  only  to  that "  child  upon  the  cloud,"  or 
rather,  he  should  have  seen  his  little  muse  as  she 
walks  upon  the  earth — we  have  her  in  Gainsbor- 
ough's picture — with  her  tattered  petticoat,  and 
her  bare  feet,  and  her  broken  pitcher,  but  looking 
withal  with  such  a  sweet,  sad  contentedness  upon 
the  world,  that  surely,  one  thinks,  she  must  have 
filled  that  pitcher  and  drawn  the  water  which  she 
carries — without,  however,  knowing  anything  of 

*  See  Allan  Cunningham's  Liva  of  the  Painters  and 
Sculptors^  vol.  ii.,  p.  150. 
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the  matter — from  the  very  well  where  Truth  lies 
hidden. 

We  should  like  to  quote  at  once,  before  pro- 
ceeding further,  one  of  Andersen's  tales  for  chil- 
dren. We  toill  venture  upon  an  extract.  It  will 
at  all  events  be  new  to  our  readers,  and  will  be 
nn)re  likely  to  interest  them  in  the  history  of  its 
author  than  any  quotation  we  could  make  from  his 
more  ambitious  works.  Besides,  the  story  we 
select  will  somewhat  foreshadow  the  real  history 
which  follows. 

A  highly  respectable  matronly  duck  introduces 
into  the  poultry-yard  a  brood  which  she  has  just 
hatched.  She  has  had  a  deal  of  trouble  with  one 
egg,  much  larger  than  the  rest,  and  which  after 
all  produced  a  very  "  ugly  duck,"  who  gives  the 
name,  and  is  the  nero  of  the  story. 

"  '  So,  we  are  to  have  this  tribe,  too  I'  said  the 
other  ducks,  '  as  if  there  were  not  enough  of  us 
already !  And  only  look  how  ugly  one  is  !  we 
won't  suffer  that  one  here.'  And  immediately  a 
duck  flew  at  it,  and  bit  it  in  the  neck. 

"'Let  it  alone,' said  the  mother;  'it  does  no 
one  any  harm.' 

" '  Yes,  but  it  is  so  large  and  strange-looking, 
and  therefore  it  must  be  teased.' 

"  '  These  are  fine  children  that  the  mother  has  !' 
said  an  old  duck,  who  belonged  to  the  noblesse, 
and  wore  a  red  rag  round  its  leg.  '  All  handsome, 
except  one ;  it  has  not  turned  out  well.  I  wish 
she  could  change  it.' 

"'That  can't  be  done,  your  grace,'  said  the 
mother ;  '  besides,  if  it  is  not  exactly  pretty,  it  is  a 
sweet  child,  and  swims  as  well  as  the  others,  even 
a  little  better.  I  think  in  growing  it  will  improve. 
It  was  long  in  the  egg,  and  that 's  the  reason  it  is  a 
little  awkward.' 

"  '  The  others  are  nice  little  things,'  said  the  old 
duck :  '  now  make  yourself  quite  at  home  here.' 

"  And  so  they  did.  But  the  poor  young  duck 
that  had  come  last  out  of  the  shell,  and  looked  so 
ugly,  was  bitten,  and  pecked,  and  teased  by  ducks 
and  fowls.  *  It 's  so  large  !'  said  they  all ;  and  the 
turkey-cock,  that  had  spurs  on  when  he  came  into 
the  world,  and  therefore  fancied  himself  an  emperor, 
strutted  about  like  a  ship  under  full  sail,  went 
straight  up  to  it,  gobbled,  and  got  quite  red.  The 
poor  little  duck  hardly  knew  where  to  go,  or  where 
to  stand,  it  was  so  sorrowful  because  it  was  so 
ugly,  and  the  ridicule  of  the  whole  poultry-yard. 

"  Thus  passed  the  first  day,  and  afterwards  it 
grew  worse  and  worse.  The  poor  duck  was  hunted 
about  by  every  one ;  its  brothers  and  sisters  were 
cross  to  it,  and  always  said,  '  I  wish  the  cat  would 
get  you,  you  frightful  creature!'  and  even  its. 
mother  said, '  Would  you  were  far  from  here  V  And. 
the  ducks  bit  it,  and  the  hens  pecked  at  it,  and  the 
girl  that  fed  the  poultry  kicked  it  with  her  foot. 
So  it  ran  and  flew  over  the  hedge, 

"  On  it  ran.  At  last  it  came  to  a  great  moor 
where  wild  ducks  lived ;  here  it  lay  the  whole 
night,  and  was  so  tired  and  melancholy.  In  the 
morning  up  flew  the  wild  ducks,  and  saw  their  new 
comrade  ;  '  Who  are  you  1 '  asked  they ;  and  o-uj- 
little  duck  turned  on  every  side,  and  bowed  as  well 
as  it  could.  '  But  you  are  tremendously  ugly !' 
said  the  wild  ducks.  *  However,  that  is  of  no  con- 
sequence to  us,  if  you  don't  marry  into  our  family.' 
The  poor  thing !  It  certainly  never  thought  of 
marrying ;  it  only  wanted  permission  to  lie  among 
the  rseds,  and  to  drink  the  water  of  the  marsh. 


"'Bang!  bang!'  was  heard  at  his  moment, 
and  several  wild  ducks  lay  dead  amongst  the  reeds, 
and  the  water  was  as  red  as  blood.  There  was  a 
great  shooting  excursion.  The  sportsmen  lay  all 
round  the  moor ;  and  the  blue  smoke  floated  like  a 
cloud  through  the  dark  trees,  and  sank  down  to  the 
very  water ;  and  the  dogs  splattered  about  in  the 
marsh — splash !  splash !  reeds  and  rushes  were 
waving  on  all  sides  :  it  was  a  terrible  fright  for  the 
poor  duck. 

"  At  last  all  was  quiet ;  but  the  poor  little  thing 
did  not  yet  dare  to  lift  up  its  head  ;  it  waited  many 
hours  before  it  looked  round,  and  then  hastened 
away  from  the  moor  as  quickly  as  possible.  It  ran 
over  the  fields  and  meadows,  and  there  was  such  a 
wind  that  it  could  hardly  get  along. 

"  Towards  evening,  the  duck  reached  a  little 
hut.  Here  dwelt  an  old  woman  with  her  tom-cat 
and  her  hen  ;  and  the  cat  could  put  up  its  back  and 
purr,  and  the  hen  could  lay  eggs,  and  the  old 
woman  loved  them  botli  as  her  very  children.  For 
certain  reasons  of  her  own,  she  let  the  duck  in  to 
live  with  them. 

"  Now  the  tom-cat  was  master  in  the  house,  and 
the  hen  was  mistress  ;  and  they  always  said,  '  We 
and  the  world.'  That  the  duck  should  have  any 
opinion  of  its  own,  they  never  would  allow. 

"  '  Can  you  lay  eggsl'  asked  the  hen. 

"'No!' 

"  '  Well,  then,  hold  your  tongue.' 

"  '  Can  you  put  up  your  back  and  purr?'  said  the 
tom-cat. 

" '  No.' 

"  '  Well,  then,  you  ought  to  have  no  opinion  of 
your  own,  where  sensible  people  are  speaking.' 

"  And  the  duck  satin  the  corner,  and  was  very 
sad  ;  when  suddenly  it  took  it  into  its  head  to  think 
of  the  fresh  air  and  the  sunshine  ;  and  it  had'  such 
an  inordinate  longing  to  swim  on  the  water,  that  it 
could  not  help  telling  the  hen  of  it. 

'"What  next,  I  wonder!'  said  the  hen,  'you 
have  nothing  to  do,  and  so  you  sit  brooding  over 
such  fancies.  Lay  eggs^  or  purr,  and  you  '11  forget 
them.' 

"  '  But  it  is  so  delightftil  to-  swim  on  the  water !' 
said  the  duck — '  so  deligktfnl  when  it  dashes  over 
one's  head,  and  onedives  down  to  the  very  bottom.' 

"  '  Well,  that  must  be  a  fine  pleasure  !'  said  the 
hen.  '  You  are  crazy,  I  think.  Ask  the  cat,  who 
is  the  cleverest  man  I  know,  if  he  would  like  to 
swim  on  tM&  water,  or  perhaps  to  dive,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  myself.  Ask  our  mistress,  the  old  lady,  and 
there  i»  no  one  in  the  world  cleverer  than  she  is ; 
do  you  think  that  she  would  much  like  to  swim  on 
the  water,  and  for  the  water  tO)  dash  over  her 
head?' 

"  '  You  don't  understand  me-/ sard  the  duck. 

"  '  Understand,  indeed  ?  If  we-don't  understand 
you,  who  should  ?  I  suppose  you  won't  pretend  to 
be  cleverer  than  the  tom-cat,  or  our  mistress,  to  say 
nothing  of  myself?  Don^t  behave  in  that  way, 
child  ;  but  he  thankful  for  all  the  kindness  that  has 
been  shown  70 w.  Have  you  not  got  into  a  warm 
room,  arnd  have  yo-u  not  the  society  of  persons  from 
whom  something  is  to  he  learnt  ?  But  yon  are  a 
blockhead,  a?Kl  it  is  tiresome  to  have  to  do  with 
you.  You  may  believe  what  I  say ;  I  am  well  dis 
posed  towards  you ;  I  tell  you  what  is  disagreea 
ble,  and  it  is  by  that  one  recognizes  one's  true 
friends.' 

"•'I  think  I  shall  go  into  the  wide  world,'  said 
the  duckhng. 

"  *  Well  then,  go  V  answered  the  hen. 

"  And  so  the  duck  went.     It  swam  on  the  water, 
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It  dived  down ;  but  was  disregarded  by  every  ani- 
mal on  account  of  its  ugliness. 

"  One  evening — the  sun  was  setting  most  mag- 
nificently— there  came  a  whole  flock  of  large,  beau- 
tiful birds  out  of  the  bushes ;  never  had  the  duck 
seen  anything  so  beautiful.  They  were  of  a  bril- 
liant white,  with  long  slender  necks :  they  were 
swans.  They  uttered  a  strange  note,  spread  their 
superb  long  wings,  and  flew  away  from  the  cold 
ccantries  (for  the  winter  was  setting  in)  to  warmer 
lands  and  unfrozen  lakes.  They  mounted  so  high, 
so  very  high  !  The  little  ugly  duck  felt  indescriba- 
bly— it  turned  round  in  the  water  like  a  mill-wheel, 
=5tretched  out  its  neck  towards  them,  and  uttered  a 
•ry  so  loud  and  strange  that  it  was  afraid  even  of 
itself.  Oh,  the  beautiful  birds!  the  happy  birds! 
it  could  not  forget  them ;  and  when  it  could  see 
them  no  longer,  it  dived  down  to  the  very  bottom 
ot  the  water ;  and  when  it  came  up  again  it  was 
quite  beside  itself. 

"  And  now  it  became  so  cold  !  But  it  would  be 
too  sad  to  relate  all  the  suffering  and  misery  which 
the  duckling  had  to  endure  through  the  hard  win- 
ter. It  lay  on  the  moor  in  the  rushes.  But  when 
the  sun  began  to  shine  again  more  warmly,  when 
the  larks  sang,  and  the  lovely  spring  was  come, 
lien,  all  at  once,  it  spread  out  its  wings,  and  rose 
im  the  air.  They  made  a  rushing  noise  louder  than 
formerly,  and  bore  it  onwards  more  vigorously ;  and 
before  it  was  well  aware  of  it,  it  found  itself  in  a 
garden,  where  the  apple-trees  were  in  blossom,  and 
w'here  the  syringas  sent  forth  their  fragrance,  and 
their  long  green  branches  hung  down  in  the  clear 
stream.  Sust  then  three  beautiful  white  swans 
came  out  of  the  thicket.  They  rustled  their 
feathers,  and  swam  on  the  water  so  lightly— oh  ! 
80  very  Hghtly!  The  duckling  knew  the  superb 
creatures,  and  was  seized  with  a  strange  feeling  of 
sadness. 

''♦To  <hem  will  I  fly!'  said  it,  *  to  the  royal 
birds.  Tiw)ugh  they  kill  me,  I  must  fly  to  them !' 
And  it  flew  into  the  water,  and  swam  to  the  mag- 
nificent birds,  that  looked  at,  and  with  rustling 
plumes,  sailed  towards  it. 

"  *  Kill  me!'  said  the  poor  creature,  and  bowed 
down  its  head  to  the  water,  and  awaited  death.  But 
what  did  it  see  in  the  water  ?  It  saw  beneath  it  its 
own  likeness;  but  no  longer  that  of  an  awkward 
grayish  bird,  ugly  and  displeasing — it  was  the  fig- 
ure of  a  swan, 

"  It  is  of  no  consequence  being  bom  in  a  farm- 
yard, if  only  it  is  in  a  swan's  egg. 

"  The  large  swans  swam  beside  it,  and  stroked 
it  with  their  bills.  There  were  little  children  run- 
ning about  in  the  garden  ;  they  threw  bread  into 
the  water,  and  the  youngest  cried  out,  *  There  is  a 
new  one!'  And  the  other  children  shouted  too! 
♦  Yes,  a  new  one  is  come !' — and  they  clapped  their 
hands  and  danced,  and  ran  to  tell  tlwir  father  and 
mother.  And  they  threw  bread  and  cake  into  the 
water ;  and  every  one  said,  *  The  new  one  is  the 
best!  so  young,  and  so  beautiful !' 

"Then  the  young  one  felt  quite  ashamed,  and 
hid  its  head  under  its  wing ;  it  knew  not  what  to 
do  :  it  was  too  happy,  but  yet  not  proud — for  a  good 
heart  is  never  proud.  It  remembered  how  it  had 
been  persecuted  and  derided,  and  now  it  heard  all 
say  it  was  the  most  beautiful  of  birds.  And  the 
syringas  bent  down  their  branches  to  it  in  the  water, 
and  the  sun  shone  so  lovely  and  so  warm.  Then  it 
shook  its  pluiaee,  the  slender  neck  was  lifted  up, 
and,  from  its  very  heart,  it  cried  rejoicingly — '  Never 
dreamed  I  of  sudi  happiness  when  I  was  the  little 
ugly  duck."" 


It  is  not  only  in  writing  for  children  that  our 
author  succeeds ;  but  whenever  childhood  crosses 
his  path,  it  calk  up  a  true  pathos,  and  the  playful 
tenderness  of  his  nature.  The  commencement  of 
his  serious  novels,  where  he  treats  of  the  infancy 
and  boyhood  of  his  heroes,  is  always  interesting. 
Amongst  the  translated  works  of  Andersen  is  one 
entitled  "  A  Picture-Book  without  Pictures." 
The  author  describes  himself  as  inhabiting  a  soli- 
tary garret  in  a  large  town,  where  no  one  knew 
him,  and  no  friendly  face  greeted  him.  One  even- 
ing, however,  he  stands  at  the  open  casement,  and 
suddenly  beholds  "  the  face  of  an  old  friend — a 
round,  kind  face,  looking  down  on  him.  It  was 
the  moon — the  dear  old  moon !  with  the  same 
unaltered  gleam,  just  as  she  appeared  when, 
through  the  branches  of  the  willows,  she  used  to 
shine  upon  him  as  he  sat  on  the  mossy  bank  beside 
the  river."  The  moon  becomes  very  sociable,  and 
breaks  that  long  silence  which  poets  have  so  often 
celebrated — breaks  it,  we  must  confess,  to  very 
little  purpose.  *'  Sketch  what  I  relate  to  you^" 
says  the  moon,  "  and  you  will  have  a  pretty  pic- 
ture-book." And  accordingly,  every  visit,  she 
tells  him  "  of  one  thing  or  another  that  she  has 
seen  during  the  past  night."  One  would  think 
that  such  a  sketch-book,  or  album,  as  we  have 
here,  might  easily  have  been  put  together  without 
calling  in  the  aid  of  so  sublime  a  personage.  But 
amongst  the  pictures  that  are  presented  to  us,  two 
or  three,  where  the  moon  has  had  her  eye  upon 
children  in  their  sports  or  their  distresses,  took 
hold  of  our  fancy.  Here  Andersen  is  inuncdiately 
at  home.     We  give  one  short  extract. 

"  It  was  but  yesternight  (said  the  moon)  that  I 
peeped  into  a  small  court-yard,  enclosed  by  houses  : 
there  was  a  hen  with  eleven  chickens.  A  prett\ 
little  girl  was  skipping  about.  The  hen  chicked, 
and,  affrighted,  spread  out  her  wings  over  her  little 
ones.  Then  came  the  maiden's  father,  and  chid 
the  child  ;  and  I  passed  on,  without  thinking  more 
of  it  at  the  moment. 

*'  This  evening — but  a  few  minutes  ago— I  again 
peeped  into  the  same  yard.  All  was  silent ;  but 
soon  the  little  maiden  came.  She  crept  cautiously 
to  the  hen-house,  lifted  the  latch,  and  stole  gently 
up  to  the  hen  and  the  chickens.  The  hen  chicked 
aloud,  and  they  all  ran  fluttering  about :  the  little 
girl  ran  after  them.  I  saw  it  plainly,  for  I  peeped 
m  through  a  chink  in  the  wall.  I  was  vexed  with 
the  naughty  child,  and  was  glad  that  the  father 
came  and  scolded  her  still  more  than  yesterday,  and 
seized  her  by  the  arm.  She  bent  her  head  back  ; 
big  tears  stood  in  her  blue  eyes.  She  wept.  •  I 
wanted  to  go  in  and  kis3  the  hen,  and  beg  her  to 
forgive  me  for  yesterday.  But  I  could  not  tell  it 
you,'  And  the  father  kissed  the  brow  of  the  inno- 
cent child ;  and  I  kissed  her  eyes  and  her  lips." 

Our  poet — we  call  him  such,  though  we  know 
nothing  of  his  verses,  for  whatever  there  is  of 
merit  in  his  writings  is  of  the  nature  of  poetry — 
our  poet  of  childhood  and  of  poverty,  was  bom  at 
Odense,  a  town  of  Funen,  one  of  the  green,  beech- 
covered  islands  of  Denmark.  It  bears  the  name 
of  the  Scandinavian  hero,  or  demigod,  Odin; 
Tradition  says  he  lived  there.  The  parents  of 
Andersen  were  so  poor  that  when  they  married 
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they  had  not  wherewithal  to  purchase  a  bedstead, 
or  at  least  thought  it  advisable  to  make  shift  by 
constructing  one  out  of  the  wooden  tressels  which, 
a  little  time  before,  had  supported  the  cofiin  of 
some  neighboring  count  as  he  lay  in  state.  It  still 
retained  a  part  of  the  black  cloth,  and  some  of  the 
funeral  ornaments  attached  to  it,  when  in  the  year 
1805  there  lay  upon  it,  not  in  any  peculiar  state, 
the  sohtary  fruit  of  their  marriage — the  little  Hans 
Christian  Andersen.  He  was  a  crying  infant,  and 
when  carried  to  the  baptismal  font,  sorely  vexed 
the  parson  with  his  outcries.  "  Your  young  one 
screams  like  a  cat!"  said  the  reverend  official. 
The  mother  was  hurt  at  this  reflection  upon  her 
oflTspring;  but  a  prophetic  god-papa,  who  stood 
by,  consoled  her  by  saying,  "  that  the  louder  he 
cried  when  a  child,  all  the  more  beautifully  would 
he  sing  when  he  grew  older." 

Those  who  are  disposed  to  trace  a  hereditary 
descent  in  mental  qualifications,  will  find  an  in- 
stance to  their  purpose  in  the  case  of  Andersen. 
His  mother,  we  are  told,  was  utterly  ignorant  of 
books  and  of  the  world,  "  but  possessed  a  heart 
full  of  love  I"  From  her  he  may  be  said  to  have 
derived  a  singular  frankness  and  amiability  of  dis- 
position— a  fond,  open,  affectionate  temper.  For 
the  more  intellectual  qualities,  by  which  this 
temper,  through  the  medium  of  authorship,  was  to 
become  patent  to  the  world,  he  must  have  been 
indebted  to  his  father.  This  poor  and  hapless 
shoemaker  (such  was  his  trade)  seems  to  have 
been  a  singular  person.  To  use  a  favorite  phrase 
of  Napoleon,  "  He  had  missed  his  destiny."  His 
parents  had  been  country  people  of  some  substance, 
but  misfortune  falling  upon  misfortune  had  reduced 
them  to  poverty.  Finally,  the  father  had  become 
insane ;  the  mother  had  been  glad  to  obtain  a 
menial  situation  in  the  very  asylum  where  her  hus- 
band was  confined ;  and  there  was  nothing  better 
to  be  done  for  the  son  than  to  apprentice  him  to  a 
shoemaker.  Some  talk  there  was  amongst  the 
neighbors  of  raising  a  subscription  to  send  him  to 
the  grammar-school,  and  thus  give  him  a  start  in 
life ;  but  it  never  went  beyond  talk.  A  shoe- 
maker he  became.  But  to  the  leather  and  the 
last  he  never  took  kindly.  He  would  read  what 
books  he  could  get — Holberg's  plays  and  the  Bible 
— and  ponder  over  them.  At  first  he  would  make 
his  wife  a  sharer  in  his  reflections,  but  as  she, 
good  woman,  never  understood  a  word  of  what  he 
said,  he  learned  to  meditate  in  silence.  On  Sun- 
days he  would  go  out  into  the  woods,  accompanied 
only  by  his  child  ;  then  he  would  sit  down,  sunk 
in  abstraction  and  solitary  thought,  while  young 
Hans  gathered  flowers  or  wild  strawberries.  "  I 
recollect,"  says  the  son,  in  his  Autobiography, 
"  that  once,  as  a  child,  I  saw  tears  in  his  eyes ; 
and  it  was  when  a  youth  from  the  grammar-school 
came  to  our  house  to  be  measured  for  a  new  pair 
of  boots,  and  showed  us  his  books,  and  told  us 
what  he  learned,  'That  was  the  path  on  which  I 
ought  to  have  gone!'  said  my  father  ;  he  kissed 
me  passionately,  and  was  silent  the  whole  even- 


There  surely  went  out  of  the  world  something 
still  undeveloped  in  that  poor  shoemaker.  At  a 
subsequent  period  of  the  history  we  find  him  fairly 
abandoning  his  unchosen  trade.  The  name  of 
Napoleon  resounded  even  in  Odense — even  in 
Odense  could  find  a  heart  that  is  disquieted.  He 
would  follow  the  banner  of  him  who  had  "  opened 
a  career  to  all  the  talents."  But  the  regiment  in 
which  he  enlisted  got  no  further  than  Holstein. 
Peace  was  concluded  ;  he  had  to  return  to  his  na- 
tive place,  and  fall  back  as  well  as  he  could  into 
the  old  routine.  His  march  to  Holstein  had,  how- 
ever, shaken  his  health,  and  he  died  shortly  after 
his  return. 

"  I  was,"  says  our  author,  "  the  only  child, 
and  was  extremely  spoilt ;  but  I  continually  heard 
my  mother  say  how  very  much  happier  I  was  than 
she  had  been,  and  that  I  was  brought  up  like  a 
nobleman's  child."  No  nobleman's  child  could, 
at  all  events,  be  brought  up  with  less  restraint,  or 
more  completely  left  to  his  own  fancies.  Poor  as 
were  his  parents,  he  never  felt  want  :  he  had  no 
care  ;  he  was  fed  and  clothed  without  any  thought 
on  his  part ;  he  lived  his  own  dreamy  life,  nour- 
ished by  scraps  of  plays,  songs,  and  all  manner  of 
traditionary  stories.  There  was  a  theatre  at 
Odense,  and  young  Andersen  was  now  and  then 
taken  to  it  by  his  parents.  He  himself  constructed 
a  puppet-show,  and  the  dressing  and  drilling  of 
his  dolls  was  for  a  long  time  the  chief  occupation 
of  his  life.  As  he  could  rarely  go  to  the  theatre, 
he  made  friends  with  the  man  who  sold  the  play- 
bills, who  was  charitable  enough  to  give  him  one. 
With  this  upon  his  knee,  he  would  sit  apart  and 
construct  a  play  for  himself ;  putting  the  dramatis 
personcB  into  movement  as  well  he  could,  and  at  all 
events  despatching  them  all  at  the  close  ;  for  he 
had  no  idea,  he  tells  us,  of  a  tragedy  "  that  had 
not  plenty  of  dying." 

Of  what  is  commonly  called  education  he  had 
little  enough.  He  was  sent  to  a  charity-school, 
where,  by  a  somewhat  startling  error  of  the  press, 
Mrs.  Howitt  is  made  to  say  "  he  learned  only  re- 
ligion, writing,  and  arithmetic."  Of  the  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic  there  taught,  he  seemed 
to  have  gained  little  ;  certainly  the  writing  and 
the  arithmetic  went  on  very  slowly.  To  make 
amends,  he  used  to  present  his  master  on  his  birth- 
day with  a  poem  and  a  garland.  Both  the  wreath 
and  the  verses  seemed  to  have  been  but  churlishly 
received,  and  the  last  time  they  were  offered  he 
got  scolded  for  his  pains. 

It  would  be  difficult,  however,  to  conceive  of  a 
life  more  suitable  to  the  fostering  of  the  imagina- 
tion than  that  which  little  Hans  was  leading.  Be- 
sides the  play-house,  and  the  scraps  of  dramas  read 
to  him  by  his  father,  himself  a  strange  and  dreamy 
man,  we  catch  sight  of  an  old  grandmother,  she 
who  resided  in  the  lunatic  asylum  where  her  hus- 
band was  confined.  Young  Hans  was  occasionally 
permitted  to  visit  her ;  and  here  he  was  a  great 
favorite  with  certain  old  crones,  who  told  him  many 
a  marvellous  and  terrible  story.  These  stories, 
and  the  insane  figures  which  he  caught  sig[ht  of 
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around  him,  operated,  he  tells  us,  so  powerfully 
upon  his  imagination  that  when  it  grew  dark  he 
scarcely  dared  to  go  out  of  the  house.  His  own 
mother  was  extremely  superstitious.  When  her 
husband  was  dying,  she  sent  her  son,  not  to  the 
doctor,  bu/  to  a  wise-woman,  who,  after  measuring 
ihe  boy's  arm  with  a  woollen  thread,  and  perform- 
ing some  other  ceremonies,  bade  him  go  home  by 
the  river  side,  "  and  if  he  did  not  see  the  ghost  of 
his  father,  he  was  to  be  sure  that  he  would  not  die 
this  time."  He  did  not  see  the  ghost  of  his 
father — which,  considering  all  things,  was  rather 
surprising  ;  but  his  father  died  nevertheless. 

After  the  death  of  her  husband,  the  mother  of 
Andersen  found  another  object  for  her  affections, 
for  that  "  heart  so  full  of  love."  She  married 
again.  But  the  stepfather  was  "  a  grave  young 
man,  who  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  Hans 
Christian's  education  ;"  refused,  we  presume,  all 
responsibility  on  so  delicate  a  business.  He  was 
still  left  to  himself.  He  had  now  grown  a  tall 
lad,  with  long  yellow  hair,  which  the  sun  probably 
had  assisted  to  dye,  as  he  was  accustomed  to  go 
bare-headed.  He  continued  to  amuse  himself  with 
dressing  his  theatrical  puppets.  His  mother  recon- 
ciled herself  to  the  occupation,  as  it  formed,  she 
thought,  no  bad  introduction  to  the  trade  of  a  tailor, 
to  which  she  now  destined  him.  On  the  other 
hand,  Hans  partly  reconciled  himself  to  the  idea 
of  being  a  tailor,  because  he  should  then  have 
plenty  of  cloth,  of  all  colors,  for  his  puppets. 
Meanwhile  it  was  to  a  very  different  trade  or  des- 
tiny that  these  puppets  were  conducting  him. 

About  this  time,  not  for  the  money,  said  the 
warm-hearted  mother,  but  that  the  lad,  like  the 
rest  of  the  world,  might  be  doing  something,  Hans 
was  sent,  for  a  short  interval,  to  a  cloth  factory. 
But  it  was  fated  that  he  should  never  work.  He 
had  a  beautiful  voice,  and  could  sing.  The  people 
at  the  factory  asked  him  to  sing.  "  He  began, 
and  all  the  looms  stood  still."  He  had  to  sing 
again  and  again,  whilst  the  other  boys  had  his 
work  given  them  to  do.  He  was  not  long,  how- 
ever, at  the  factory.  The  coarse  jests  and  behavior 
of  its  inmates  drove  out  the  shy  and  solitary  boy. 

Aad  now  came  the  crisis.  He  would  go  forth 
into  the  world.  He  would  be  famous.  All  his 
early  aspirations  for  distinction  and  celebrity  had 
become,  as  might  be  expected,  associated  with  the 
theatre.  But  as  yet  he  had  not  the  least  idea  in 
what  department  he  was  to  excel — whether  as 
actor,  or  poet,  dancer  or  singer — or  rather,  he  seems 
to  have  thought  himself  capable  of  success  in  them 
all.  The  passion  for  fame,  or  rather  for  distinc- 
tion, had  been  awakened  before  the  passion  for  any 
particular  art.  All  he  knew  was,  that  he  was  to 
be  a  celebrated  man  ;  by  what  sort  of  labor,  what 
kind  of  performance,  he  had  no  conception.  In- 
deed, the  remarkable  performance,  the  work  to  be 
done,  was  not  the  most  essential  thing  in  his  cal- 
culation. "  People  suffer  a  deal  of  adversity,  and 
then  they  become  famous."  It  was  thus  he  ex- 
plained the  matter  to  himself.  He  was  on  the 
right  road,  at  all  events,  for  the  adversity. 


We  must  relate  his  going  forth  in  his  own 
words.  Never,  surely,  on  the  part  of  aU  the  actors 
in  it,  was  there  a  scene  of  such  singular  sim- 
plicity. 

"  My  mother  said  that  I  must  be  confirmed,  in 
order  that  I  might  be  apprenticed  to  the  tailor  traJde, 
and  thus  do  something  rational.  She  loved  me 
with  her  whole  heart,  but  she  did  not  understand 
my  impulses  and  my  endeavors,  nor,  indeed,  at  that 
time  did  I  myself.  The  people  about  her  always 
spoke  against  my  odd  ways,  and  turned  me  into 
ridicule.  (They  only  saw  ihe  ugly  duckhng  in  the 
young  swan.) 

"  We  belonged  to  the  parish  of  St.  Knud,  and 
the  candidates  for  confirmation  could  either  enter 
their  names  with  the  provost  or  with  the  chaplain. 
The  children  of  the  so-called  superior  families,  and 
the  scholars  of  the  grammar-school,  went  to  the 
first,  and  the  children  of  the  poor  to  the  second  I, 
however,  announced  myself  as  a  candidate  to  the 
provost,  who  was  obliged  to  receive  me,  although 
he  discovered  vanity  in  my  placing  myself  among 
his  catechists,  where,  although  taking  the  lowest 
place,  I  was  still  above  those  who  were  under  the 
care  of  the  chaplain.  I  would,  however,  hope  that 
it  was  not  alone  vanity  that  impelled  me.  I  had  a 
sort  of  fear  of  the  poor  boys,  who  had  laughed  at 
me,  and  I  always  felt  as  it  were  an  inward  drawing 
towards  the  scholars  of  the  grammar-school,  whom 
I  regarded  as  far  better  than  other  boys.  When  I 
saw  them  playing  in  the  church-yard,  1  would  stand 
outside  the  railings,  and  wish  that  I  were  but  among 
the  fortunate  ones — not  for  the  sake  of  the  play,  bat 
for  the  many  books  they  had,  and  for  what  they 
might  be  able  to  become  in  the  world. 

*'An  old  female  tailor  altered  my  deceased  father's 
groatcoat  into  a  confirmation  suit  for  me  ;  never  be* 
fore  had  I  worn  so  gnod  a  coa(.  I  had  also,  for  the 
first  time  in  my  life,  a  pair  of  boots.  My  delight 
was  extremely  great ;  my  only  fear  was  that  every- 
body would  not  see  them,  and  therefore  I  drew 
them  up  over  mv  trousers,  and  thus  marched  through 
the  church.  The  boots  creaked,  and  that  inwardly 
pleased  me,  for  thus  the  congregation  would  hear 
that  they  were  new.  My  whole  devotion  was  dis- 
turbed. I  was  aware  of  it,  and  it  caused  me  a  hor- 
rible pang  of  conscience  that  my  thoughts  should 
be  as  much  with  my  new  boots  as  with  God.  I 
prayed  him  earnestly  from  my  heart  to  forgive  me, 
and  then  again  I  thought  upon  my  new  boots. 

*'  During  the  last  year  I  had  saved  together  a 
little  sum  of  money.  When  I  counted  it  over,  I 
found  it  to  be  thirteen  rix-dollars  banco  (about  thirty 
shillings.)  I  was  quite  overjoyed  at  the  possession 
of  so  much  wealth  ;  and  as  my  mother  now  most 
resolutely  required  that  I  should  be  apprenticed  to 
a  tailor,  I  prayed  and  besought  her  that  I  might 
make  a  journey  to  Copenhagen,  that  I  might  see 
the  greatest  city  in  the  world. 

"  '  What  wilt  thou  do  there?'  asked  my  mother, 

"'I  will  become  famous,'  returned  I ;  and  then 
told  her  all  that  I  had  read  about  extraordinary  men. 
'  People  have,'  said  I,  *  at  first  an  immense  deal  of 
adversity  to  go  through,  and  then  they  will  be  fa- 
mous.' 

"  It  was  a  wholly  unintelligible  impulse  that 
guided  me.  I  wept  and  prayed,  and  at  last  my 
mother  consented,  after  having  first  sent  for  a  so- 
called  wise- woman  out  of  the  hospital,  that  she 
might  read  my  future  fortune  by  the  coffee-grounds 
and  cards. 

"  '  Your  son  will  become  a  great  man ''  said  the 
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0  a  woman  ;  *  and  in  honor  of  him  all  Odense  will 
one  day  be  illuminated.' 

"  My  mother  wept  when  she  heard  that,  and  I 
obtained  permission  to  travel." — (p.  27.) 

So,  at  the  ag^e  of  fourteen,  with  thirty  shillings 
in  his  pocket,  and  his  idea  of  becoming  famous 
by  going  through  a  deal  of  adversity,  he  comes  to 
Copenhagen — the  Paris,  the  more  than  the  Paris 
of  Denmark,  for,  in  respect  to  all  that  a  great  town 
collects  or  fosters,  Copenhagen  is  literally  Den- 
mark. There  never  was  a  stranger  history  than  this 
of  young  Andersen's.  It  is  more  like  a  dream  than 
a  life  ;  it  is  like  one  of  his  own  tales  for  children, 
where  the  rigid  laws  of  probability  are  dispensed 
with  in  favor  of  a  quite  free  and  rapid  invention. 
The  theatre  is  his  point  of  attraction  ;  but  he  was 
hv  no  means  determined  in  what  department,  or 
under  what  form,  his  universal  genius  shall  make 
its  appearance.  He  will  first  try  dancing.  He 
had  heard  of  a  celebrated  danseuse,  a  Madame 
Schall.  To  her  he  goes  with  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction, which  he  had  coaxed  out  of  an  old  printer 
in  Odense,  who,  though  he  protested  he  did  not 
know  the  lady,  was  still  prevailed  upon  to  write 
the  letter.  Dressed  in  his  confirmation  suit,  a 
broad  hat  upon  his  head,  his  boots,  we  may  be 
sure,  not  forgotten,  which  were  worn,  however, 
this  time  under  the  trousers,  he  finds  out  the  resi- 
dence of  Madame  Schall,  rings  at  the  bell,  and  is 
admitted.  "  She  looked  at  me  with  great  amaze- 
ment," writes  our  author,  "  and  then  heard  what 

1  had  to  say.  She  had  not  the  slightest  knowl- 
edge of  him  from  whom  the  letter  came,  and  my 
whole  appearance  and  behavior  seemed  very 
strange  to  her.  I  confessed  to  her  my  heartfelt 
inclination  for  the  theatre ;  and  upon  her  asking 
me  what  character  I  thought  I  could  represent,  I 
replied  Cinderella.  This  piece  had  been  performed 
in  Odense  by  the  royal  company,  and  the  princi- 
pal character  had  so  taken  my  fancy,  that  I  could 
play  the  part  perfectly  from  memory.  In  the 
mean  time  I  asked  her  permission  to  take  off  my 
boots,  otherwise  I  was  not  light  enough  for  this 
character;  and  then,  taking  up  my  broad  hat  for 
a  tambourine,  I  began  to  dance  and  sing — 

'  Here  below  nor  rank  nor  riches 
Are  exempt  from  pain  and  woe.' 

My  strange  gestures  and  my  great  activity  caused 
the  lady  to  think  me  out  of  my  mind,  and  she  lost 
no  time  in  getting  rid  of  me." 

We  should  think  so.  Only  imagine  some  wild 
colt  of  a*  boy,  one  of  those  young  Savoyards,  for 
instance,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  dancing  round 
the  organ  they  are  grinding,  apparently  to  con- 
vince the  world  how  sprightly  the  tune  is — imagine 
a  genius  of  this  natural  description  introducing 
himself  into  the  drawing-room  of  a  Taglioni  or  an 
Elssler,  and  commencing  forthwith,  "  with  great 
activity,"  to  give  a  specimen  of  his  talent !  Just 
such  as  this  must  have  been  the  part  which  young 
Andersen  performed  in  the  saloon  of  Madame 
Schall. 

As  the  dancing  does  not  succeed,  he  next  oflfers 


himself  as  an  actor — proceeding,  quite  as  a  matter 
of  course,  to  the  manager  of  a  theatre  to  ask  for 
an  engagement.  The  manager  was  facetious — 
said  he  was  "  too  thin  for  the  theatre."  Hans 
would  be  facetious  too.  "  Oh,"  he  replied,  "  if 
you  will  but  engage  me  at  one  hundred  rix-dol- 
lars  banco  salary,  I  shall  soon  get  fat."  Then 
the  manager  looked  grave,  and  bade  him  go  his 
way,  adding,  that  he  engaged  only  people  of  edu- 
cation. 

But  he  had  many  strings  to  his  bow — he  cou'id 
sing.  It  was  at  the  opera  evidently  that  he  was 
destined  to  become  famous.  Here  he  met  with 
what,  for  a  moment,  looked  like  success.  A  voice 
he  certainly  possessed,  though  uncultivated,  and 
Seboni,  the  director  of  the  Academy  of  Music, 
promised  to  procure  instruction  for  him.  But  a 
short  time  afterwards  he  lost  his  voice,  through 
insufficient  clothing,  as  he  thinks,  and  bad  shoe 
leather.  (Those  boots  could  not  be  new  always 
— doubtless  got  sadly  tvorn  tramping  through  the 
streets  of  Copenhagen.)  Seboni  dropped  his  pi'o- 
tege^  counselled  him  to  go  back  to  Odense,  and 
learn  a  trade. 

As  well  learn  a  trade  in  Copenhagen,  if  it  was 
to  come  to  that.  He  still  stayed  in  the  capital, 
and  still  lingered  round  the  theatre,  sometimes 
getting  a  lesson  in  recitation,  sometimes  one  in 
dancing,  and  overjoyed  if  only  as  one  of  a  crowd 
of  masked  people  he  could  stand  before  the  scenes. 
There  never  surely  was  so  irrepressible  a  vanity 
combined  with  so  sensitive  a  temperament ;  never 
so  strong  an  impulse  for  distinction  accompanied 
with  such  vague  notions  of  the  means  to  attain  it. 
At  this  period  of  his  life  his  utter  childishness,  his 
affectionate  shnplicity,  his  superstition,  his  uncon- 
querable vanity,  present  a  picture  quite  unex- 
ampled in  all  biographies  we  have  ever  read.  He 
was  to  make  a  bargain  with  an  old  woman  (no 
better  than  she  should  be)  for  his  board  and  lodg- 
ing. She  had  left  the  room  for  a  short  time ; 
there  was  in  it  a  portrait  of  her  deceased  husband. 
"  I  was  so  much  a  child,"  he  says,  "  that,  as  the 
tears  rolled  down  my  own  cheeks,  I  wetted  the 
eyes  of  the  portrait  with  my  tears,  in  order  that 
the  dead  man  might  feel  how  troubled  I  was,  and 
influence  the  heart  of  his  wife." 

Great  as  his  susceptibility  to  ridicule,  his  vanity 
is  always  greater,  can  surmount  it,  and  find  a 
gratification  where  a  sterner  nature  would  have 
felt  only  mortification.  In  a  scene  of  an  opera 
where  a  crowd  is  to  be  represented,  he  edges 
himself  upon  the  stage.  He  is  very  conscious  of 
the  ill  condition  of  his  attire  :  the  confirmation 
coat  did  but  just  hold  together ;  and  he  did  not 
dare  to  hold  himself  upright  lest  he  should  exhibit 
the  more  plainly  the  shortness  of  the  waistcoat 
which  he  had  outgrown.  He  had  the  feeling  very 
plainly  that  people  would  be  making  themselves 
merry  with  him ;  yet  at  this  moment,  he  says, 
"  he  felt  nothing  but  the  happiness  of  stepping  for 
the  first  time  before  the  foot-lamps." 

Of  his  superstition  he  records  the  following 
amusing  instance.     "I  had  the  notion  that  as  it 
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went  with  me  on  New  Year's  day,  so  would  it 
go  with  me  through  the  whole  year ;  and  my 
highest  wishes  were  to  obtain  a  part  in  a  play.  It 
was  now  New  Year's  day.  The  theatre  was 
closed,  and  only  a  half-blind  porter  sat  at  the 
entrance  to  the  stage,  on  which  there  was  not  a 
soul.  I  stole  past  him  with  a  beating  heart,  got 
between  the  movable  scenes  and  the  curtain,  and 
advanced  to  the  open  part  of  the  stage.  Here  I 
fell  down  upon  my  knees,  but  not  a  single  verse 
for  declamation  could  I  recall  to  my  memory.  I 
then  said  aloud  the  Lord's  Prayer.  I  went  out 
with  the  persuasion  that,  because  I  had  spoken 
from  the  stage  on  New  Year's  day,  I  should,  in 
the  course  of  the  year,  succeed  in  speaking  still 
more,  as  well  as  in  having  a  part  assigned  to  me." 
—(p.  50.) 

We  must  quote  the  paragraph  that  immediately 
follows  this  extract,  because  it  shows  that,  after 
all,  there  was  something  better  stirring  at  his 
iicart  than  this  vague  theatrical  ambition,  this 
empty  vanity.  There  was  the  love  of  nature 
there.  "  During  the  two  years  of  my  residence 
,'n  Copenhagen,  I  had  never  been  out  into  the 
open  country.  Once  only  had  I  been  in  the  park, 
.  nd  there  I  had  been  deeply  engrossed  by  study- 
ing the  diversions  of  the  people  and  their  gay 
tumult.  In  the  spring  of  the  third  year,  I  went 
out  for  the  first  time  amid  the  verdure  of  a  spring 
morning.  I  stood  still  suddenly  under  the  first 
large  budding  beech-tree.  The  sun  made  the 
leaves  transparent — there  was  a  fragrance,  a  fresh- 
ress — the  birds  sang.  I  was  overcome  by  it — I 
shouted  aloud  for  joy,  threw  my  arms  around  the 
tree,  and  kissed  it.  'Is  he  mad?'  said  a  man 
close  behind  me." 

His  good  fortune  provided  him  at  length  with  a 
sincere  and  serviceable  friend  in  the  person  of 
Collins — conference-councillor,  as  his  title  runs, 
and  one  of  the  most  influential  men  at  that  time  in 
.Denmark.  Through  his  means  a  grant  was 
obtained  from  the  royal  purse,  and  access  procured 
to  something  like  regular  education  in  the  gram- 
mar-school at  Slagelse.  His  place  in  the  school 
was  in  the  lowest  class  amongst  little  boys.  He 
knew  indeed  nothing  at  all — nothing  of  what  is 
taught  by  the  pedagogue.  At  the  age  of  eighteen, 
after  having  v^Tritten  a  tragedy,  which  had  been 
submitted  to  the  theatre  at  Copenhagen,  and  we 
know  not  what  poems  besides — after  having  ver- 
sified a  dance,  and  recited  a  song,  he  begins  at  the 
very  beginning,  and  seats  himself  down  in  the  low- 
est form  of  a  grammar-school. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  pursue  the  biography 
of  Anderson  beyond  what  is  necessary  for  under- 
standing the  singular  circumstances  in  which  his 
mind  grew  up  ;  we  shall  not,  therefore,  detain  our 
readers  much  longer  on  this  part  of  our  subject. 
His  scholastic  progress  appears  to  have  been  at 
first  slow  and  painful ;  the  rector  of  the  grammar- 
school  behaved  neither  kindly  nor  generously 
towards  him  ;  and  on  him  he  afterwards  took  his 
revenge  in  the  character  of  Habas  Dahdah,  in 
"The    Improvisatore."     But  he  was  docile,  he 


was  persevering,  and  passed  through  the  school, 
and  afterwards  the  college,  not  discreditably.  In 
1829,  he  was  launched  again  into  the  world,  a 
member  of  the  educated  class  of  society. 

After  supporting  himself  some  time  by  his  pen, 
he  received  from  his  government  a  stipend  for 
travelling,  which,  it  appears,  in  Denmark  is 
bestowed  on  young  poets  as  well  as  artists.  And 
now  he  started  on  his  travels — evidently  the  best 
school  of  education  for  a  mind  Uke  his.  For 
whatever  use  books  may  have  been  of  to  Ander- 
son, in  teaching  him  to  lorite,  they  have  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  teaching  him  to  think.  No  one 
portion  of  his  writings  of  any  value  can  be  traced 
to  his  acquaintance  with  books.  What  knowl- 
edge he  got  from  this  source  he  could  never  rightly 
use.  What  his  eye  saw,  what  his  heart  felt — 
that  alone  he  could  work  with.  The  slowly  won 
reflection,  the  linked  thought — anything  like  a 
train  of  reasoning,  seems  to  have  been  an  utter 
stranger  to  his  mind.  Throughout  his  life,  he  is 
an  observant  child.  From  books  he  can  gather 
nothing  ;  severe  analytic  thinking  he  knows  noth- 
ing of;  he  must  see  the  world,  must  hear  people 
talk,  must  remember  how  his  own  heart  beat,  and 
thus  only  can  he  find  something  for  utterance. 

What  a  change  now  in  his  destiny !  The  poor 
shoemaker's  child,  that  wandered  wild  in  the 
woods  of  Odense,  and  afterwards  wandered  almost 
as  wild  and  as  solitary  in  the  streets  of  Copenhagen 
— who  was  next  imprisoned  in  a  school  with  dic- 
tionary and  grammar — is  now  free  again — may 
wander  with  wilder  range  of  vision — is  a  traveller 
— and  in  Italy  I  But  the  sensitive  temper  of 
Andersen,  we  are  afraid,  hardly  permitted  him  to 
enjoy,  as  he  might  have  done,  his  full  cup  of  hap- 
piness. Vanity  is  an  unquiet  companion ;  he 
should  have  left  it  behind  him  at  home  ;  then  the 
little  piece  of  mahce  which  he  records  of  one  of 
his  friends  would  not  have  disturbed  him  as  it 
appears  to  have  done. 

"  During  my  journey  to  Paris,  and  the  whole 
month  that  I  spent  there,  I  heard  not.  a  single 
word  from  home.  Could  it  be  that  my  friends 
had  nothing  agreeable  to  tell  me?  At  length, 
however,  a  letter  arrived  ;  a  large  letter,  which 
cost  a  large  sum  in  postage.  My  heart  beat  with 
joy,  and  yearning  impatience  ;  it  was  indeed  my 
first  letter.  I  opened  it,  but  I  discovered  not  a 
single  written  word — nothing  but  a  Copenhagen 
newspaper,  containing  a  lampoon  upon  me,  and 
that  was  sent  to  me  all  that  distance  with  postage 
unpaid,  probably  by  the  anonymous  writer  himself. 
This  abominable  malice  wounded  me  deeply.  I 
have  never  discovered  who  the  author  was  ;  per- 
haps he  was  one  of  those  who  afterwards  called 
me  friend,  and  pressed  my  hand.  Some  men  have 
base  thoughts ;  I  also  have  mine." 

Poor  Andersen  has  all  his  life  long  been  sorely 
plagued  by  his  critics.  Those  who  peruse  his 
Autobiography  to  the  close,  and  every  part  of  it  i9 
worth  reading,  will  find  him  in  violent  ill  humor 
with  the  theatrical  public,  whom  he  describes  at 
taking    a   malicious    and    diabolical    pleasure    in 
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damning  plays.  To  hiss  down  a  piece,  he  de- 
clares, is  one  of  the  chief  amusements  that  fill  the 
house.  "  Five  minutes  is  the  usual  time,  and  the 
whistles  resound,  and  the  lovely  women  smile  and 
felicitate  themselves  like  the  Spanish  ladies  at  their 
bloody  bull-fights."  His  second  journey  into  Italy 
seems  to  have  been  in  part  occasioned  by  some 
quarrel  with  the  theatre.  "  If  I  would  represent 
this  portion  of  my  life  more  clearly  and  reflectively, 
it  would  require  me  to  penetrate  into  the  mysteries 
of  the  theatre,  to  analyze  our  aesthetic  cliques,  and 
to  drag  into  conspicuous  notice  many  individuals 
who  do  not  belong  to  publicity  ;  many  persons  in 
my  place  would,  like  me,  have  fallen  ill,  or  would 
have  resented  it  vehemently.  Perhaps  the  latter 
would  have  been  the  most  sensible." 

Oh,  no  I  Hans  Christian — by  no  means  the  most 
sensible.  Better  even  to  have  fallen  ill.  An 
author  by  his  quarrel  with  the  public,  whether  the 
reading  or  theatrical  public,  can  gain  nothing  for 
himself  but  added  torment.  The  more  vehemently 
he  contests  and  resents,  the  louder  is  the  laugh 
against  him.  Whether  the  right  is  upon  his  side, 
time  alone  can  show ;  time  alone  can  redress  his 
wrongs.  When  the  poet  has  written  his  best,  he 
has  done  all  his  part.  If  he  cannot  feel  perfectly 
tranquil  as  to  the  result,  let  him  at  least  aflfect 
tranquillity — let  him  be  silent,  and  silence  will  soon 
bring  that  peace  it  typifies. 

Henceforward,  however,  upon  the  whole,  the 
career  of  Andersen  is  prosperous,  and  his  life 
genial.  We  find  him  in  friendly  intercourse  with 
the  best  spirits  of  the  age.  The  lad  who  walked 
about  Odense  with  long  yellow  locks,  bare-headed, 
and  bare-footed,  and  who  was  half  reconciled  to 
being  a  tailor's  apprentice,  because  he  should  get 
plenty  of  remnants  to  dress  his  puppets  with — is 
seen  spending  the  evening  with  the  royal  family 
of  .Denmark,  or  dining  with  the  King  of  Prussia, 
who  decorates  him  with  his  order  of  the  Red 
Eagle  I  He  has  exemplified  his  text — "  people 
have  a  deal  of  adversity  to  go  through,  and  then 
they  become  famous." 

Those  who  have  read  "  The  Improvisatore," 
the  most  ambitious  of  the  works  of  Andersen,  and 
by  far  the  most  meritorious  of  his  novels,  will  now 
directly  recognize  the  materials  of  which  it  has 
been  constructed.  His  own  early  career,  and  his 
travels  into  Italy,  have  been  woven  together  in  the 
story  of  Antonio.  So  far  from  censuring  him — 
as  some  of  his  Copenhagen  critics  appear  to  have 
done — for  describing  himself  and  the  scenes  he 
beheld,  we  are  only  surprised  when  we  read 
"  The  True  Story  of  his  Life,"  that  he  has  not 
been  able  to  employ  in  a  still  more  striking  man- 
ner, the  experience  of  his  singular  career.  But, 
as  we  have  already  observed,  he  betrays  no  habit 
or  power  of  mental  analysis ;  he  has  not  that 
introspection  which,  in  the  phrase  of  our  poet 
Daniel,  "  raises  a  man  above  himself,"  so  that 
Andersen  could  contemplate  Andersen,  and  com- 
bine the  impartial  scrutiny  of  a  spectator  with  the 
thorough  knowledge  which  self  can  only  have  of 
self.     So  far  from  censuring  him  for  the  frequent 


use  he  makes  of  the  materials  which  his  own  life 
and  travels  afforded  him,  we  could  wish  that  he 
had  never  attempted  to  employ  any  other.  Through- 
out his  novels,  whenever  he  departs  from  these, 
he  is  either  common-place  or  extravagant — or  both 
together,  which,  in  our  days,  is  very  possible.  If 
he  imitates  other  writers,  it  is  always  their  worst 
manner  that  he  contrives  to  seize  ;  if  he  adopts  the 
worn-out  resources  of  preceding  novelists,  it  is 
always  (and  in  this  he  may  be  doing  good  service) 
to  render  them  still  more  palpably  absurd  and 
ridiculous  than  they  were  before.  He  has  dreams 
in  plenty — his  heroes  are  always  dreaming ;  he 
has  fevered  descriptions  of  the  over-excited  imagi- 
nation— a  very  favorite  resource  of  modern  novel- 
ists ;  he  has  his  moral  enigmas  ;  and  of  course  he 
has  a  witch  (Fulvia)  who  tells  fortunes  and  reads 
futurity,  and  reads  it  correctly,  let  philosophy  or 
common  sense  say  what  it  will.  His  Fulvia 
affords  his  readers  one  gratification ;  they  find  her 
fairly  hanged  at  the  end  of  the  book. 

We  are  far  enough  from  attempting  to  give  an 
outline  of  the  story  of  this  or  any  other  novel — 
such  skeletons  are  not  attractive  ;  but  the  extracts, 
and  the  observations  we  have  to  make,  will  best 
be  understood  by  entering  a  few  steps  into  the  nar- 
rative. 

Antonio,  the  Improvisatore  is  born  in  Rome  of 
poor  parents.  He  is  introduced  to  us  as  a  child, 
living  with  his  fond  mother,  his  only  surviving  pa- 
rent, in  a  room,  or  rather  a  loft,  in  the  roof  of  a 
house.  She  is  accidentally  run  over  and  killed  by 
a  nobleman's  carriage.  A  certain  uncle  Peppo,  a 
cripple  and  a  beggar,  claims  guardianship  of  the 
orphan.  Of  this  Peppo  we  have  a  most  unamiable 
portrait.  His  withered  legs  are  fastened  to  a 
board,  and  he  shuffles  himself  along  with  his  hands, 
which  were  armed  with  a  pair  of  wooden  hand- 
clogs.  He  used  to  sit  upon  the  steps  of  the  Pi- 
azza de  Spagna.  "  Once  I  was  witness,"  says 
the  Improvisatore,  who  tells  his  own  story,  "  of  a 
scene  which  awoke  in  me  fear  of  him,  and  also 
exhibited  his  own  disposition.  Upon  one  of  the 
lowest  flights  of  stairs  sat  an  old  blind  beggar,  and 
rattled  with  his  little  leaden  box  that  people  might 
drop  a  hajocco  therein.  Many  people  passed  by 
my  uncle  without  noticing  his  crafty  smile  and  the 
waivings  of  his  hat ;  the  blind  man  gained  more 
by  his  silence — they  gave  to  him.  Three  had 
gone  by,  and  now  came  the  fourth,  and  threw  him 
a  small  coin.  Peppo  could  no  longer  contain  him- 
self;  I  saw  how  he  crept  down  like  a  snake,  and 
struck  the  blind  man  in  his  face,  so  that  he  lost 
both  money  and  stick.  'Thou  thief!'  cried  nay 
uncle,  '  wilt  thou  steal  money  from  me — thou  who 
art  not  even  a  regular  cripple — cannot  see — that  is 
all !  And  so  he  will  take  my  bread  from  my 
mouth.'  " 

On  great  occasions  Peppo  could  quit  his  board 
and  straddle  upon  an  ass.  And  now  he  came 
upon  his  ass,  set  Antonio  before  him,  and  carried 
him  off  to  his  own  home  or  den.  The  boy  was 
put  into  a  small  recess  contiguous  to  the  apartment 
which  his  uncle  occupied  with  some  of  his  guests 
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He  overheard  this  conversation  :  "  Can  the  boy 
do  anything?"  asked  one  ;  "  Has  he  any  sort  of 
hurt?" 

"  No  ;  the  Madonna  has  not  been  so  kind  to 
him,"  said  Peppo ;  "  he  is  slender  and  well-formed, 
like  a  nobleman's  child." 

"  That  is  a  great  misfortune,"  said  they  all ; 
and  some  suggestions  were  added,  that  he  could 
have  some  little  hurt  to  help  him  to  get  his  earthly 
bread  until  the  Madonna  gave  him  the  heavenly. 
Conversation  such  as  this  filled  him  with  alarm ; 
he  crept  through  the  aperture  which  served  for 
window  to  his  dormitory,  slid  down  the  wall,  and 
made  his  escape.  He  ran  as  fast  as  he  could, 
and  found  himself  at  length  in  the  Coliseum. 

Antonio,  at  this  time,  is  a  poor  boy  about  nine 
or  ten  years  old  ;  we  have  seen  from  what  sort  of 
guardian  the  terrified  lad  was  making  his  escape. 
Now,  observe  the  exquisite  appropriateness,  taste, 
and  judgment  of  what  follows.  It  is  precisely 
here  that  the  author  makes  parade  of  the  knowl- 
edge he  has  lately  gained  in  the  grammar-school 
of  Slagelse — precisely  here  that  he  throws  his 
Antonio  into  a  classical  dream  or  vision ! 

"  Behind  one  of  the  many  wooden  altars  which 
stand  not  far  apart  within  the  ruins,  and  indicate  the 
resting-points  of  the  Saviour's  progress  to  the 
cross,*  I  seated  myself  upon  a  fallen  capital,  which 
lay  in  the  grass.  The  stone  was  as  cold  as  ice,  my 
head  burned,  there  was  fever  in  my  blood  ;  I  could 
not  sleep,  and  there  occurred  to  my  mind  all  that 
people  had  related  to  me  of  this  old  building ;  of 
the  captive  Jews  who  had  been  made  to  raise  these 
huge  blocks  of  stone  for  the  mighty  Roman  Caesar  ; 
of  the  wild  beasts  which,  within  this  space,  had 
fought  with  each  other,  nay,  even  with  men  also, 
while  the  people  sat  upon  stone  benches,  which  as- 
cended step-hke  from  the  ground  to  the  loftiest  col- 
onnade. 

"  There  was  a  rustling  in  the  bushes  above  me  ; 
I  looked  up,  and  fancied  that  I  saw  something  mov- 
ing. Oh,  yes !  my  imagination  showed  to  me  pale 
dark  shapes,  which  hewed  and  builded  around  me ; 
I  heard  distinctly  every  stroke  that  fell,  saw  the 
meagre  black-bearded  Jews  tear  away  grass  and 
shrubs  to  pile  stone  upon  stone,  till  the  whole  mon- 
strous building  stood  there  newly  erected ;  and  now 
all  was  one  throng  of  human  beings,  head  above 
head,  and  the  whole  seemed  one  infinitely  vast  liv- 
ing giant  body. 

*'  I  saw  the  vestals  in  their  long  white  garments ; 
the  magnificent  court  of  the  Caesar ;  the  naked  bleed- 
ing gladiators ;  then  I  heard  how  there  was  a  roar- 
ing and  a  howling  round  about,  in  the  lowest 
colonnades;  from  various  sides  sprang  in  whole 
herds  of  tigers  and  hyaenas ;  they  sped  close  past 
the  spot  where  I  lay ;  I  felt  their  burning  breath ; 
saw  their  red  fiery  glances,  and  held  myself  fast 
upon  the  stone  upon  which  I  was  seated,  whilst  I 
prayed  the  Madonna  to  save  me.  But  wilder  still 
grew  the  tumult  around  me  ;  yet  I  could  see  in  the 

*  Not  very  clearly  expressed  by  the  translator.  One 
would  think  that  our  Saviour,  in  his  progress  to  the  cross, 
had  passed  through  the  area  of  the  Coliseum,  and  not  that 
each  of  the  pictures  on  these  altars  represented  one  of  the 
resting-points,  &c.  Mrs.  Howitt  is  sometimes  hasty  and 
careless  in  her  writing.  And  why  does  she  employ  such 
expressions  as  these : — "  a  many  white  buttons,"  "  beside 
of  it,"  "  beside  of  us  ?"  We  have  read  a  many  English 
books,  but  never  met  them  in  any  one  beside  of  this. 


midst  of  all  the  holy  cross  as  it  still  stands,  and 
which,  whenever  I  had  passed  it,  I  had  piously 
kissed.  I  exerted  all  my  strength,  and  perceived 
distinctly  that  I  had  thrown  my  arms  around  it ; 
but  everything  that  surrounded  me  trembled  vio- 
lently together — walls,  men,  beasts.  Consciousness 
had  left  me — I  perceived  nothing  more.  When  I 
again  opened  my  eyes,  my  fever  was  over." 

Sadder  trash  than  this  it  were  almost  impos- 
sible to  write.  It  is  necessary  to  make  some 
quotations  to  justify  the  terms  of  censure,  as  well 
as  of  praise,  which  we  have  bestowed  upon  An- 
dersen ;  but  our  readers  will  willingly  excuse  the 
infliction  of  many  such  quotations  ;  they  might  be 
made  abundantly  enough,  we  can  assure  them. 

On  awaking  from  this  vision,  Antonio  finds  him- 
self in  the  presence  of  some  worthy  monks.  They 
take  charge  of  him,  and  ultimately  give  him  over 
to  the  protection  of  an  old  woman,  a  relative,  Do- 
minica, who  is  living  the  most  solitary  life  imagin- 
able, in  one  of  the  tombs  of  the  Campagna.  Here 
there  is  a  striking  picture  presented  to  the  imagi- 
nation— of  the  old  woman  and  the  little  boy,  shut 
up  in  the  ruined  tomb,  in  the  almost  tropical  heat, 
or  the  heavy  rains,  that  visit  the  Campagna.  He 
who  erewhile  had  visions  of  vestals  and  captive 
Jews,  Caesar  and  the  gladiators,  is  more  naturally 
represented  as  amusing  himself  by  floating  sticks 
and  reeds  upon  the  little  canal  dug  to  carry  the 
water  from  their  dwelling  ; — '*  they  were  his  boats 
which  were  to  sail  to  Rome." 

One  day  a  young  nobleman,  pursued  by  an  en- 
raged buffalo,  takes  refuge  in  this  tomb,  and  thus 
becomes  acquainted  with  Antonio.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Borghese  family,  and  proves  to  be  the 
very  nobleman  whose  carriage  had  accidentally 
occasioned  the  death  of  his  mother.  Antonio  be- 
comes the  protege  of  the  Borghese,  returns  to 
Rome,  receives  an  education,  and  is  raised  into  the 
high  and  cultivated  ranks  of  society.  He  is  put 
under  the  learned  discipline  of  Habbas  Dahdah — 
an  excellent  name,  we  confess,  for  a  fool — in  whose 
person,  we  presume,  he  takes  a  sly  revenge  upon 
his  late  rector  of  Slagelse.  But  he  has  not  been 
fortunate  in  the  invention  of  parallel  absurdities  in 
his  Italian  pedagogue  to  those  which  he  may  have 
remembered  of  some  German  prototype.  He  de- 
scribes him  as  animated  with  a  sort  of  insane  aver- 
sion to  the  poet  Dante,  whom  he  decries  on  every 
occasion  in  order  to  exalt  Petrarch.  A  Habbas 
Dahdah  would  be  much  more  likely  to  feign  an 
excessive  admiration  for  the  idol  and  glory  of  Italy. 
However  his  pupil  stealthily  procures  a  Dante ; 
reads  him,  of  course  dreams  of  him ;  in  short 
there  is  an  intolerable  farago  about  the  great  poet 

But  the  time  now  comes  when  the  great  business 
of  all  novels — love — is  brought  upon  the  scene. 
And  here  we  have  an  observation  to  make  which 
we  think  may  be  deserving  of  attention. 

Antonio,  the  improvisatore,  is  made,  in  the 
novel,  to  love  in  the  strangest  fashion  imaginable. 
He  loves  and  he  does  not  love  ;  he  never  knows 
himself,  nor  the  reader  either,  whether,  or  with 
whom,  to  pronounce  him  in  love.     Annunciata 
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the  first  object  of  this  uncertain  passion,  behaves 
herself,  it  must  be  confessed,  in  a  very  extraordi- 
nary manner.  We  suppose  the  exigencies  of  the 
novel  must  excuse  her ;  it  was  necessary  that  her 
lover  should  be  plunged  in  despair,  and  therefore 
she  could  not  be  permitted  to  behave  as  any  other 
woman  would  have  done  in  the  same  circumstances. 
She  has  a  real  affection  for  Antonio ;  yet  at  the 
critical  moment — the  last  moment  he  will  be  able 
to  learn  the  truth,  the  last  time  he  will  see  her 
unless  her  response  be  favorable — she  behaves  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  lead  him  inevitably  to  the 
conclusion  that  his  rival  is  preferred  to  him.  This 
Annunciata,  the  most  celebrated  singer  of  her  day, 
loses  her  voice,  loses  her  beauty — a  fever  deprives 
her  of  both — and  not  till  her  death  does  Antonio 
learn  that  he,  and  not  another,  was  the  person 
really  beloved.  Meanwhile,  in  his  travels,  Anto- 
nio meets  with  a  blind  girl,  whom  he  does  or  does 
not  love,  on  whom  at  least  he  poetizes,  and  whose 
forehead,  because  she  was  blind ^  he  had  kissed. 
He  is  afterwards  introduced,  at  Venice,  to  a  young 
lady,  (Maria,)  who  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to 
this  blind  girl.  She  is,  in  fact,  the  same  person, 
restored  to  sight,  though  he  is  not  aware  of  it. 
Maria  loves  the  improvisatore  ;  he  says,  he  believes 
that  his  affection  is  not  love.  He  quits  Venice — 
he  returns — he  is  ill.  Then  follows  one  of  those 
miserable  scenes  which  novelists  will  inflict  upon 
us — of  dream,  or  delirium — what  you  will — and, 
in  this  state,  he  fancies  Maria  is  dead ;  he  finds 
then  that  he  really  loved ;  and,  in  his  sleep  or 
trance,  he  expresses  aloud  his  affection.  His 
declaration  is  overheard  by  Maria  and  her  sister, 
who  are  watching  over  his  couch.  He  wakes, 
and  Maria  is  there,  alive  before  him.  In  his  sleep 
he  has  become  aware  of  the  true  condition  of  his 
own  heart ;  nay,  he  has  leapt  the  Rubicon — he 
has  declared  it.     He  becomes  a  married  man. 

Now,  in  the  confused  and  contradictory  account 
of  Antonio's  passion,  we  see  a  truth  which  the 
author  drew  from  his  own  nature  and  experience — 
a  truth  which,  if  he  had  fully  appreciated,  or  had 
manfully  adhered  to,  would  have  enabled  him  to 
draw  a  striking,  consistent,  and  original  portrait. 
In  such  natures  as  Andersen's  there  is  often  found 
a  modesty  more  than  a  woman's,  combined  with  a 
vivid  feeling  of  beauty,  and  a  yearning  for  affection. 
Modesty  is  no  exclusive  property  of  the  female 
sex,  and  there  may  be  so  much  of  it  in  a  youth  as 
to  be  the  impediment,  perhaps  the  unconscious  im- 
pediment, to  all  the  natural  outpourings  of  his  heart. 
The  coyness  of  the  virgin,  the  suitor,  by  his 
prayers  and  wooing,  does  all  he  can  to  overcome ; 
but  here  the  coyness  is  in  the  suitor  himself.  He 
has  to  overcome  it  by  hin^self,  and  he  cannot.  He 
hardly  knows  the  sort  of  enemy  he  has  to  conquer. 
Every  woman  seems  to  him  enclosed  in  a  bell- 
glass,  fine  as  gossamer,  but  he  cannot  break  it. 
He  feels  himself  drawn,  but  he  cannot  approach. 
His  heart  is  yearning  ;  yet  he  says  to  himself,  no, 
I  do  not  love.  A  looker-on  calls  him  inconstant, 
uncertain,  capricious.     H-e  is  not  so  ;  he  is  bound 


by  viewless  fetters,  nor  does  he  know  where  to 
strike  the  chain  that  is  coiled  around  him. 

Such  was  the  truth,  we  apprehend,  such  the 
character,  that  Andersen  had  indistinctly  in  view 
He  drew  from  himself,  but  he  had  not  previously 
analyzed  that  self.  It  is,  therefore,  not  so  much 
a  false  as  a  confused  and  imperfect  representation 
that  he  has  given,  which  the  reader,  if  he  thinks 
it  worth  his  while,  must  explain  and  complete  for 
himself.  Perhaps,  too,  a  fear  of  the  ridicule 
which  an  exhibition  of  modesty  in  man  might 
draw  down  from  certain  slender  witlings,  from  the 
young  gentlemen,  or  even  the  young  ladies,  of 
Copenhagen,  may  have,  in  part,  deterred  him  from 
a  faithful  portraiture.  To  people  of  reflection, 
who  have  learned  to  estimate  at  its  true  value  the 
laugh  of  coxcombs,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  so-called 
man  of  the  world — the  shallowest  bird  of  passage 
that  we  know  of — such  a  portrait  would  have  been 
attractive  for  the  genuine  truth  it  contains.  It 
would  require,  indeed,  a  master's  hand  to  deal  both 
well  and  honestly  with  it. 

The  descriptions  of  Italy  which  "  The  Improv- 
isatore" contains  are  sufficiently  striking  and  faith 
ful  to  recall  the  scenes  to  those  who  have  visited 
them  ;  which  is  all,  we  believe,  the  best  descrip- 
tions can  effect.  What  is  absolutely  new  to  a 
reader  cannot  be  described  to  him.  If  all  the  poets 
and  romancers  of  England  were  to  unite  together  in 
a  committee  of  taste,  they  could  not  frame  a  descrip- 
tion which  would  give  the  effect  of  mountainous 
scenery  to  one  who  had  never  seen  a  mountain. 
The  utmost  the  describer  can  do,  in  all  such  cases, 
is  to  liken  the  scene  to  something  already  familiar 
to  the  reader's  imagination.  Though  generally 
faithful,  we  cannot  say  that  our  author  never  sacri- 
fices accuracy  of  detail  to  the  demands  of  the 
novelist,  never  sacrifices  the  actual  to  the  ideal. 
For  instance,  his  account  of  the  Miserere  in  the 
Sistine  chapel,  is  rather  what  one  is  willing  to  an- 
ticipate it  might  be,  than  what  a  traveller  really 
finds  it.  To  be  sure,  he  has  a  right  to  place  his 
hero  of  the  novel  where  he  pleases  in  the  chapel, 
relieve  him  from  the  crowd,  and  give  him  all  the 
advantages  of  position  ;  still  his  perfect  enjoyment 
of  all  that  both  the  arts  of  painting  and  music  can 
afford  ;  and  that  overpowering  sentiment  which  he 
finds  in  the  great  picture  of  the  Last  Judgment  by 
Michel  Angelo,  (a  picture  which  addresses  itself 
far  more  to  the  artist  than  the  poet,)  strikes  us  as  a 
description  drawn  more  from  imagination  than  ex- 
perience. 

A  little  satire  upon  the  travelling  English  seems, 
by  the  way,  to  be  as  agreeable  at  Copenhagen  as 
at  Paris.  Our  Danish  friends  are  quite  welcome 
to  it ;  we  only  wish  for  their  sakes  that,  in  the 
present  inststnce,  it  had  been  a  little  more  lively 
and  pungent.  Our  Hans  Andersen  is  too  weak  in 
the  wrist,  has  not  arm  strong  enough  "  to  crack 
the  satyric  thong."  Mere  exaggeration  may  be 
mere  nonsense,  and  very  dull  nonsense.  The  scene 
is  at  the  hotel  at  Terracina,  so  well  known  by  all 
travellers. 
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"  The  cracking  of  whips  reechoed  from  the  wall 
of  rocks ;  a  carriage  with  four  horses  rolled  up  to 
the  hotel.  Armed  servants  sat  on  the  seat  at  the 
back  of  the  carriage ;  a  pale  thin  gentleman, 
wrapped  in  a  large  bright-colored  dressing-gown, 
stretched  himself  within  it.  The  postihon  dis- 
mounted and  cracked  his  long  whip  several  times, 
whilst  fresh  horses  were  put  to.  The  stranger 
wished  to  proceed,  but  as  he  desired  to  have  an  es- 
cort over  the  mountains  where  Fra  Diavolo  and 
Cesari  had  bold  descendants,  he  was  obliged  to  wait 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  now  scolded,  half  in  Eng- 
lish and  half  in  Italian,  at  the  people's  laziness,  and 
at  the  torments  and  sufferings  which  travellers  had 
to  endure ;  and  at  length  knotted  up  his  pocket- 
handkerchief  into  a  night-cap,  which  he  drew  on 
his  head,  and  then,  throwing  himself  into  a  corner 
of  the  carriage,  closed  his  eyes,  and  seemed  to  re- 
sign himself  to  his  fate. 

"  I  perceived  that  it  was  an  Englishman,  who 
already,  in  ten  days,  had  travelled  through  the 
north  and  the  middle  of  Italy,  and  in  that  time  had 
made  himself  acquainted  with  this  country;  had 
seen  Rome  in  one  day,  and  was  now  going  to  Na- 
ples to  ascend  Vesuvius,  and  then  by  the  steam- 
vessel  to  Marseilles,  to  gain  a  knowledge  also  of 
the  south  of  France,  which  he  hoped  to  do  in  a  still 
shorter  time.  At  length  eight  well-armed  horse- 
men arrived,  the  postilion  cracked  his  whip,  and  the 
carriage  and  the  out-riders  vanished  through  the 
gate  between  the  tall,  yellow  rocks." — (Vol.  ii.. 
p.  6.) 

"  Only  a  Fiddler''''  proceeds,  in  part,  on  the 
same  plan  as  "  The  Improvisatore."  Here,  too, 
the  author  has  drawn  from  his  own  early  expe- 
rience ;  here,  too,  we  have  a  poor  lad  of  genius, 
who  will  "  go  through  an  immense  deal  of  adversity 
and  then  become  famous  ;"  here,  too,  we  have  the 
little  ugly  duck,  who,  however,  was  bom  in  a 
swan's  egg.  The  commencement  of  the  novel  is 
pretty,  where  it  treats  of  the  childhood  of  the 
hero  ;  but  Christian  (such  is  his  name)  does  not 
win  upon  our  sympathy,  and  still  less  upon  our 
respect.  We  are  led  to  suspect  that  Christian 
Andersen  himself  is  naturally  deficient  in  certain 
elements  of  character,  or  he  would  have  better  up- 
held the  dignity  of  his  namesake,  whom  he  has 
certainly  no  desire  to  lower  in  our  esteem.  With 
an  egregious  oassion  for  distinction,  a  great  vanity, 
in  short,  we  are  afraid  that  he  himself  (judging 
from  some  passages  in  his  Autobiography)  hardly 
possesses  a  proper  degree  of  pride,  or  the  due 
feeling  of  self-respect.  The  Christian  in  the  novel 
is  the  butt  and  laughing-stock  of  a  proud,  wilful 
young  beauty  of  the  name  of  Naomi ;  yet  does  he 
forsake  the  love  of  a  sweet  girl  Lucie,  to  be  the 
beaten  spaniel  of  this  Naomi.  He  has  so  little 
spirit  as  to  take  her  money  and  her  contempt  at 
the  same  time. 

This  self-willed  and  beautiful  Naomi  is  a  well- 
imagined  character,  but  imperfectly  developed.  In- 
deed, the  whole  novel  may  be  described  as  a  jumble 
of  ill-connected  scenes,  and  of  half-drawn  char- 
acters. We  have  some  imitations  of  the  worst 
models  of  our  current  literature.  Here  is  a  Nor- 
wegian godfather,  the  blurred  likeness  of  some 
Parisian  murderer.     Here  are  dreams  and  visions, 


and  plenty  of  delirium.  He  has  caught  the  trick, 
perhaps,  from  some  of  our  English  novelists,  of  in- 
fusing into  the  persons  of  his  drama  all  sorts  of  dis- 
torted imaginations,  by  way  of  describing  the  situ- 
ation he  has  placed  them  in.  We  will  quote  a 
passage  of  this  nature  ;  it  is  just  possible  that  some 
of  our  countrymen,  when  they  see  their  own  style 
reflected  back  to  them  from  a  foreign  page,  may  be 
able  to  appreciate  its  exquisite  truth  to  nature. 
Christian,  still  a  boy,  is  at  play  with  his  com- 
panions ;  he  hides  from  them  in  the  belfry  of  a 
church.  It  was  the  custom  to  ring  the  bells  at  sun- 
set. He  had  ensconced  himself  between  the  wall 
and  the  great  bell,  and  "  when  this  rose,  and 
showed  to  him  the  whole  opening  of  its  mouth," 
he  found  he  was  within  a  hair's  breadth  of  contact 
with  it.  Retreat  was  impossible,  and  the  least 
movement  exposed  his  head  to  be  shattered.  The 
conception  is  terrible  enough,  but  by  no  means  a 
novel  one,  as  all  readers  conversant  with  the  pages 
of  this  magazine  will  readily  allow,  by  reference 
to  the  story  of  "  The  Man  in  the  Bell,"  in  our 
tenth  volume,  one  of  the  late  Dr.  Maginn's  most 
powerful  and  graphic  sketches.  But  the  natural 
horror  of  the  situation  by  no  means  satisfies  this 
novelist ;  he  therefore  engrafts  the  following  im- 
agination thereupon,  as  being  such  as  were  most 
likely  to  occur  to  the  lad,  frightened  out  of  his 
senses,  stunned  by  the  roar  of  the  bell,  winking 
hard,  and  pressing  himself  closer  and  closer  to  the 
wall  to  escape  the  threatened  blow. 

"Overpowered  to  his  very  inmost  soul  by  the 
most  fearful  anguish,  the  bell  appeared  to  him  the 
jaws  of  some  immense  serpent ;  the  clapper  was  the 
poisonous  tongue,  which  it  extended  towards  him. 
Confused  imaginations  pressed  upon  him  ;  feelings 
similar  to  the  anguish  which  he  felt  when  the  god- 
father had  dived  with  him  beneath  the  water,  took 
possession  of  him ;  but  here  it  roared  far  stronger 
in  his  ears,  and  the  changing  colors  before  his  eyes 
formed  themselved  into  gray  figures.  The  old  pic- 
tures in  the  castle  floated  before  him,  but  with 
threatening  mien  and  gestures,  and  ever-changing 
forms ;  now  long  and  angular,  again  jelly-hke,  clear 
and  trembling ;  they  clashed  cymbals  and  beat  drums, 
and  then  suddenly  passed  away  into  that  fiery  glow 
in  which  everything  had  appeared  to  him,  when, 
with  Naomi,  he  looked  through  the  red  window- 
panes.  It  burned,  that  he  felt  plainly.  He  swam 
through  a  burning  sea,  and  ever  did  the  serpent  ex- 
hibit to  him  its  fearful  jaws.  An  irresistible  desire 
seized  him  to  take  hold  on  the  clapper  with  both 
hands,  when  suddenly  it  became  calm  around  him, 
but  it  still  raged  within  his  brain.  He  felt  that  all 
his  clothes  clung  to  him,  and  that  his  hands  seemed 
fastened  to  the  wall.  Before  him  hung  the  serpent's 
head,  dead  and  bowed ;  the  bell  was  silent.  He 
closed  his  eyes  and  felt  that  he  fell  asleep.  He  had 
fainted."— (Vol.  i.,  p.  59.) 

Are  these  some  of  the  "  beautiful  thoughts" 
which  Mrs.  Howitt  finds  it  the  greatest  delight  of 
her  literary  life  to  translate  ?  One  is  a  little  curi- 
ous to  know  how  far  this  beauty  has  been  increased 
or  diminished  by  their  admiring  translator ;  but 
unfortunately  we  can  boast  no  Scandinavian  schol- 
arship.   This  novel,  however,  is  not  without  some 
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striking  passages,  whether  of  description  of  natural 
scenery,  or  of  human  Hfe.  Of  these,  the  little 
episode  of  the  fate  of  Steffen-Margaret  recurs  most 
vividly  to  our  recollection.  Mrs.  Howitt,  in  her 
translation  of"  The  True  Story  of  my  Life,"  draws 
our  attention,  in  a  note,  to  this  character  of  Steffen- 
Margaret,  informing  us  that  it  is  the  reproduction 
of  a  personage  whom  Andersen  becomes  slightly 
acquainted  with  in  the  early  part  of  his  career. 
She  thus  points  out  a  striking  passage  in  the 
novel  ;  but  the  translator  of  the  Autobiography 
and  of  "  Only  a  Fiddler,"  might  have  found  more 
natural  opportunities  for  illustrating  the  connection 
between  the  novel  and  the  life  of  the  author.  There 
is  no  resemblance  whatever  between  the  two  char- 
acters alluded  to,  except  that  they  both  belong  to 
the  same  unfortunate  class  of  society.  Of  the 
young  girl  mentioned  in  the  life,  nothing  indeed  is 
said,  except  that  she  received  once  a  week  a  visit 
from  her  papa,  who  came  to  drink  tea  with  her, 
dressed  always  in  a  shabby  blue  coat ;  and  the 
point  of  the  story  is,  that  in  after  times,  when  An- 
dersen rose  into  a  far  different  rank  of  society,  he 
encountered  in  some  fashionable  saloon  the  papa 
of  the  shabby  blue  coat  in  a  bland  old  gentleman 
glittering  with  orders. 

Christian,  the  hero  of  the  novel,  a  lad  utterly 
ignorant  of  life,  has  come  for  the  first  time  to  Co- 
penhagen. Whilst  the  ship  in  which  he  has  ar- 
rived is  at  anchor  in  the  port,  it  is  visited  by  some 
ladies,  one  of  whom  particularly  fascinates  him. 
She  must  be  a  princess,  or  something  of  that  kind, 
if  not  a  species  of  angel.  The  next  day  he  finds 
out  her  residence,  sees  her,  tells  her  all  his  history, 
all  his  inspirations,  all  his  hopes  ;  he  is  sure  that 
he  has  found  a  kind  and  powerful  patroness.  The 
lady  smiles  at  him,  and  dismisses  him  with  some 
cakes  and  sweetmeats,  and  kindly  taps  upon  the 
head.  This  is  just  what  Andersen  at  the  same 
age  would  have  done  himself,  and  just  in  this  man- 
ner would  he  have  been  dismissed  and  comforted. 
There  is  a  scene  in  the  Autobiography  very  simi- 
lar. He  explains  to  some  kind  old  dames,  whom 
he  encounters  at  the  theatre,  his  thwarted  aspira- 
tions after  art ;  they  give  him  cakes ; — he  tells 
them  again  of  his  impulses,  and  that  he  is  dying 
to  be  famous ;  they  give  him  more  cakes  ; — he 
eats  and  is  pacified. 

The  ship,  however,  had  not  been  long  in  the 
harbor,  before  his  princess  visited  it  again.  It  was 
evening — Christian  was  alone  in  the  cabin. 

*'  He  was  most  strangely  affected  as  he  heard  at 
this  moment  a  voice  on  the  cabin  steps,  which  was 
just  like  hers.  She,  perliaps,  would  already  present 
herself  as  a  powerful  fairy  to  conduct  him  to  happi- 
ness. He  would  have  rushed  towards  her,  but  she 
came  not  alone ;  a  sailor  accompanied  her,  and  in- 
quired aloud,  on  entering,  if  there  were  any  one 
there.  But  a  strange  feeling  of  distress  fettered 
Christian's  tongue,  and  he  remained  silent. 

"  '  What  have  you  got  to  say  to  me?'  asked  the 
sailor. 

"  '  Save  me !'  was  the  first  word,  which  Christian 
heard  from  her  lips  in  the  cabin  ;  she  whom  he  had 
regarded  as  a  rich  and  noble  lady.     '  I  am  sunk  in 


shame!'  said  she.  *  No  one  esteems  me  :  I  no 
longer  esteem  myself.  Oh,  save  me,  Soren  !  I  have 
honestly  divided  my  money  with  you  ;  I  yet  am  pos- 
sessed of  forty  dollars.  Marry  me,  and  take  me 
away  out  of  this  woe,  and  out  of  this  misery !  Take 
me  to  a  place  where  nobody  will  know  me,  wliere 
you  may  not  be  ashamed  of  me.  I  will  work  for 
you  like  a  slave,  till  the  blood  comes  out  at  my  fin- 
ger-ends. Oh,  take  me  away  with  you!  In  a 
year's  time  it  may  be  too  late.' 

" '  Should  I  take  you  to  my  old  father  and 
mother?'  said  the  sailor. 

"  *  I  will  kiss  the  dust  from  their  feet ;  they  may 
beat  me,  and  I  will  bear  it  without  a  murmur — will 
patiently  bear  every  blow.  I  am  already  old,  that 
I  know.  I  shall  soon  be  eight-and-twenty  ;  but  it 
is  an  act  of  mercy,  which  I  beseech  of  you.  If  you 
will  not  do  it,  nobody  else  will ;  and  I  think  I  must 
drink — till  my  brain  reels — and  I  forget  what  I  have 
made  myself!' 

"  '  Is  that  the  very  important  thing  that  you  have 
got  to  tell  me  ?'  remarkea  the  sailor,  with  a  cold 
indifference. 

"  Her  tears,  her  sighs,  her  words  of  despair,  sank 
deep  into  Christian's  heart.  A  visionary  image  had 
vanished,  and  with  its  vanishing  he  saw  the  dark 
side  of  a  naked  reality. 

"  He  found  himself  again  alone. 

"  A  few  days  after  this,  the  ice  had  to  be  hevi^ed 
away  from  the  channel.  Christian  and  the  sailor 
struck  their  axes  deeply  into  the  firm  ice,  so  that  it 
broke  into  great  pieces.  Something  white  hung 
fast  to  the  ice  in  the  opening ;  the  sailor  enlarged 
the  opening,  and  then  a  female  corpse  presented 
itself,  dressed  in  white  as  for  a  ball.  She  had  am- 
ber beads  round  her  neck,  gold  ear-rings,  and  she 
held  her  hands  closely  folded  against  her  breast  as 
if  for  prayer.     It  was  Steffen-Margaret." 

"  0.  T,"  commences  in  a  more  lively  style  than 
either  of  the  preceding  novels,  but  soon  becomes 
in  fact  the  dullest  and  most  wearisome  of  the 
three.  During  a  portion  of  this  novel  he  seems 
to  have  taken  for  his  model  of  narrative  the  "  Wil- 
helm  Meister"  of  Goethe  ;  but  the  calm  domestic 
manner  which  is  tolerable  in  the  clear-sighted  man, 
who  we  know  can  rise  nobly  from  it  when  he 
pleases,  accords  ill  enough  with  the  bewildered, 
most  displeasing,  and  half  intelhgible  story  which 
Andersen  has  here  to  relate. 

We  have  occupied  ourselves  quite  sufficiently 
with  these  novels,  and  shall  pass  over  "  O.  T." 
without  further  comment.  Neither  shall  we  bestow 
any  of  our  space  upon  "  The  Poet's  Bazaar," 
which  seems  to  be  nothing  else  than  the  journal 
which  the  author  may  be  supposed  to  have  kept 
during  his  second  visit  to  Italy,  when  he  also 
extended  his  travels  into  Greece  and  Constantino- 
ple. 

We  take  refuge  in  the  nursery — we  will  listen 
to  these  tales  for  children — we  throw  away  the 
rigid  pen  of  criticism — we  will  have  a  story. 

What  precisely  are  the  laws,  what  the  critical 
rules,  on  which  tales  for  children  should  be  writ- 
ten, we  will  by  no  means  undertake  to  define. 
Are  they  to  contain  nothing,  in  language  or  sig- 
nificance, beyond  the  apprehension  of  the  inmates 
of  the  nursery?  It  is  a  question  which  we  will 
not  pretend  to  answer.     Aristotle  lays  down  nolh  • 
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ing  on  the  subject  in  his  "  Poetici ;"  nor  Mr. 
Dunlop  in  his  "  History  of  Fiction."  If  this  be 
the  law,  if  everything  must  be  level  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  frock-and-trousers  population,  then 
these,  and  many  other  Tales  for  Children,  trans- 
gress against  the  first  rule  of  their  construction. 
How  often  does  the  story  turn,  like  the  novels  for 
elder  people,  upon  a  marriage  !  Some  king's  son 
in  disguise  marries  the  beautiful  princess.  What 
idea  has  a  child  of  marriage  1 — unless  the  sugared 
plum-cake  distributed  on  such  occasions  comes  in 
aid  of  his  imagination.  Marriage,  to  the  infantine 
intelligence,  must  mean  fine  dresses,  and  infinite 
sweetmeats — a  sort  of  juvenile  party  that  is  never 
to  break  up.  Well,  and  the  notion  serves  to  carry 
on  the  tale  withal.  The  imagination  throws  this 
temporary  bridge  over  the  gap,  till  time  and  expe- 
rience supply  other  architecture.  Amongst  this 
collection,  is  a  story  in  which  vast  importance  is 
attached  to  a  kiss.  What  can  a  curly-headed 
urchin,  who  is  kissing,  or  being  kissed,  all  day 
long,  know  of  the  value  that  may  be  given  to  what 
)5ome  versifier  calls, 

"  The  humid  seal  of  soft  affections  !" 

To  our  apprehension,  it  has  always  appeared 
that  the  best  books  for  children  were  those  not 
written  expressly  for  them,  but  which,  interesting 
to  all  readers,  happened  to  fasten  peculiarly  upon 
the  youthful  imagination — such  as  "  Robinson 
Crusoe,"  the  "  Arabian  Nights,"  *'  Pilgrim's 
Progress,"  &c.  It  is  quite  true  that  in  all  these 
there  is  much  the  child  does  not  understand,  but 
where  there  is  something  vividly  apprehended, 
there  is  an  additional  pleasure  procured,  and  an 
admirable  stimulant,  in  the  endeavor  to  penetrate 
the  rest.  There  is  all  the  charm  of  a  riddle  com-, 
bined  with  all  the  fascination  of  a  story.  Besides, 
do  we  not,  throughout  our  boyhood  and  our  youth, 
read  with  intense  interest,  and  to  our  great  im- 
provement, books  which  we  but  partly  understand  ? 
How  much  was  lost  to  us  of  our  Milton  and  our 
Shakspeare  at  an  age  when  nevertheless  we  read 
them  with  intense  interest  and  excitement,  and 
therefore,  we  may  be  sure,  with  great  profit. 
Throughout  the  whole  season  of  our  intellectual 
progress,  we  are  necessarily  reading  works  of 
which  a  great  part  is  obscure  to  us  ;  we  get  half 
at  one  time,  and  half  at  another. 

Not,  by  any  means,  that  we  intend  to  say  a 
word  against  writing  books  for  children  ;  if  they 
are  good  books  we  shall  read  them  too.  A  clever 
man  talking  to  his  child,  in  the  presence  of  his  adult 
friends — has  it  never  been  remarked,  how  infinitely 
amusing  he  may  be,  and  what  an  advantage  he 
has  from  this  two-fold  audience  ?  He  lets  loose 
all  his  fancy,  under  pretence  that  he  is  talking  to 
a  child,  and  he  couples  this  wildness  with  all  his 
wit,  and  point,  and  shrewdness,  because  he  knows 
his  friend  is  listening.  The  child  is  not  a  whit 
the  less  pleased,  because  there  is  something  above 
its  comprehension,  nor  the  friend  at  all  the  less 
entertained,  because  he  laughs  at  what  was  not 
intended  for  his  capacity.     A  writer  of  children's 


tales — (if  they  are  anything  better  than  what  every 
nursery-maid  can  invent  for  herself) — is  precisely 
in  this  position  :  he  will,  he  must,  have  in  view  the 
adult  listener.  While  speaking  to  the  child,  he 
will  endeavor  to  interest  the  parent  who  is  over- 
hearing him ;  and  thus  there  may  result  a  very 
amusing  and  agreeable  composition. 

We  have  met  with  some  children's  tales  which, 
we  thought,  were  so  plainly  levelled  at  the  parent, 
that  they  seemed  little  more  than  lectures  to  grown- 
up people  in  the  disguise  of  stories  to  their  chil- 
dren. Some  of  the  very  clever  stories  of  Miss 
Edgeworth  appear  to  be  more  evidently  designed 
for  the  adult  listener,  than  to  the  little  people  to 
whom  they  are  immediately  addressed.  And  they 
may  perhaps  render  good  service  in  this  way. 
Perhaps  some  mature  matron,  far  above  counsel, 
may  take  a  hint  which  she  thinks  was  not  intended 
— may  accept  that  piece  of  good  advice  which  she 
fancies  her  own  shrewdness  has  discovered,  and 
which  the  subtle  Miss  Edgeworth  had  laid,  like  a 
trap,  in  her  path. 

We  are  happy,  we  repeat,  that  we  do  not  feel 
it  incumbent  upon  us  to  settle  the  rules,  the  criti- 
cal canon,  of  this  nursery  literature.  We  have  no 
objection,  however,  to  peep  into  it  now  and  then 
and  we  shall  venture  to  give  our  readers  another 
of  Andersen's  little  stories,  and  so  take  our  leave 
of  him.  We  omit  a  sentence,  here  and  there, 
where  we  can  without  injury  to  the  tale ;  yet  we 
have  no  fear  that  our  gravest  readers  will  think  the 
extract  too  long.  Our  quotation  is  from  the  vol- 
ume called  "Tales  from  Denmark."  There  is 
another  collection  called,  "  The  Shoes  of  For- 
tune ;"  these  are  higher  in  pretension,  and  inferior 
in  merit. 

THE  emperor's  NEW  CLOTHES. 

"  One  day  a  couple  of  swindlers,  who  called 
themselves  first-rate  weavers,  made  their  appear- 
ance in  the  imperial  town  of .     They  pretended 

that  they  were  able  to  weave  the  richest  stuffs,  in 
which  not  only  the  colors  and  the  pattern  were  ex- 
tremely beautiful,  but  that  the  clothes  made ^of  such 
stuffs  possessed  the  wonderful  property  of  remain- 
ing invisible  to  him  who  was  unfit  for  the  office  he 
held,  or  was  extremely  silly. 

*' '  What  capital  clothes  they  must  be  !'  thought 
the  emperor.  '  If  I  had  but  such  a  suit,  I  could 
directly  find  out  what  people  in  my  empire  were 
not  equal  to  their  office ;  and  besides,  I  should  be 
able  to  distinguish  the  clever  from  the  stupid.  By 
Jove,  I  must  have  some  of  this  stuff  made  directly 
for  me !'  And  so  he  ordered  large  sums  of  money 
to  be  given  to  the  two  swindlers,  that  they  might 
set  to  work  immediately. 

"  The  men  erected  two  looms,  and  did  as  if  they 
worked  very  diligently ;  but  in  reality  they  had  got 
nothing  on  the  loom.  They  boldly  demanded  the 
finest  silk,  and  gold  thread,  put  it  all  in  their  own 
pockets,  and  worked  away  at  the  empty  loom  till 
quite  late  at  night. 

"'I  should  like  to  know  how  the  two  weavers 
are  getting  on  with  my  stuff,'  said  the  emperor  one 
day  to  himself;  but  he  was  rather  embarrassed 
when  he  remembered  that  a  silly  fellow,  or  one  un- 
fitted for  his  office,  would  not  be  aole  to  see  the 
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stuff.  'Tis  true,  he  thought,  as  far  as  regarded 
himself,  there  was  no  risk  whatever ;  but  yet  he 
preferred  sending  some  one  else,  to  bring  him  intel- 
ligence of  the  two  weavers,  and  how  they  were 
getting  on,  before  he  went  himself;  for  everybody 
in  the  whole  town  had  heard  of  the  wonderful  prop- 
erty that  this  stuff  was  said  to  possess. 

"  '  I  will  send  my  worthy  old  minister,'  said  the 
emperor  at  last,  after  much  consideration ;  '  he  will 
be  able  to  say  how  the  stuff  looks  better  than  any- 
body.' 

"  So  the  worthy  old  minister  went  to  the  room 
where  the  two  swindlers  were  working  away  with 
all  their  might  and  main.  '  Lord  help  me ! '  thought 
the  old  man,  opening  his  eyes  as  wide  as  possible — 
*  Why,  I  can't  see  the  least  thing  whatever  on  the 
loom.'     But  he  took  care  not  to  say  so. 

"  The  swindlers,  pointing  to  the  empty  frame, 
asked  him  most  politely  if  the  colors  were  not  of 
great  beauty.  And  the  poor  old  minister  looked  and 
looked,  and  could  see  nothing  whatever.  '  Bless 
me  !'  thought  he  to  himself,  '  am  I,  then,  really  a 
simpleton?  Well,  I  never  thought  so.  Nobody 
knows  it.  I  not  fit  for  office !  No,  nothing  on 
earth  shall  make  me  say  that  I  have  not  seen  the 
stuff!' 

*' '  Well,  sir,'  said  one  of  the  swindlers,  still 
working  busily  at  the  empty  loom,  '  you  don't  say 
if  the  stuff  pleases  you  or  not.' 

"  '  Oh,  beautiful !  beautiful !  the  work  is  admi- 
rable!' said  the  old  minister,  looking  hard  through 
his  spectacles.  'This  pattern,  and  these  colors! 
Well,  well,  I  shall  not  fail  to  tell  the  emperor  that 
they  are  most  beautiful ! ' 

"  The  swindlers  then  asked  for  more  money,  and 
silk,  and  gold  thread ;  but  they  put  as  before  all 
that  was  given  them  into  their  own  pocket,  and 
still  continued  to  work  with  apparent  diligence  at 
the  empty  loom. 

"  Some  time  after,  the  emperor  sent  another  offi- 
cer to  see  how  the  work  was  getting  on.  But  he 
fared  like  the  other ;  he  stared  at  the  loom  from 
every  side  ;  but  as  there  was  nothing  there,  of  course 
he  could  see  nothing.  '  Does  the  stuff  not  please 
you  as  much  as  it  did  the  minister?'  asked  the  men, 
making  the  same  gestures  as  before,  and  talking  of 
splendid  colors  and  patterns,  which  did  not  exist. 

" '  Stupid  I  certainly  am  not !'  thought  the  new 
commissioner ;  '  then  it  must  be  that  I  am  not  fitted 
for  my  lucrative  office — that  were  a  good  joke ! 
However,  no  one  dare  even  suspect  such  a  thing.' 
And  so  he  began  praising  the  stuff  that  he  could 
not  see,  and  told  the  two  swindlers  how  pleased  he 
was  to  behold  such  beautiful  colors,  and  such  charm- 
ing patterns.  'Indeed,  your  majesty,'  said  he  to 
the  emperor  on  his  return,  'the  stuff  which  the 
weavers  are  making  is  extraordinarily  fine.' 

"  It  was  the  talk  of  the  whole  town. 

"  The  emperor  could  no  longer  restrain  his  curi- 
osity to  see  this  costly  stuff;  so,  accompanied  by  a 
chosen  train  of  courtiers,  among  whom  were  the 
two  trusty  men  who  had  so  admired  the  work,  off 
he  went  to  the  two  cunning  cheats.  As  soon  as 
they  heard  of  the  emperor's  approach  they  began 
working  with  all  diligence,  although  there  was  still 
not  a  single  thread  on  the  loom. 

"  '  Is  it  not  magnificent?'  said  the  two  officers  of 
the  crown,  who  had  been  there  before.  '  Will  your 
majesty  only  look?  What  a  charming  pattern! 
What  beautiful  colors ! '  said  they,  pointing  to  the 
empty  frames,  for  they  thought  the  others  really 
could  see  the  stuff. 

"  *  What  '8  the  meaning  of  this  V  said  the  em- 


peror to  himself,  '  I  see  nothing  !  Am  /  a  simple- 
ton ?  I  not  fit  to  be  emperor  ?  Ob,'  he  cried  aloud, 
*  charming  !  The  stuff  is  really  charming  !  I  ap- 
prove of  it  highly  ;'  and  he  smiled  graciously,  and 
examined  the  empty  looms  minutely.  And  the 
whole  suite  strained  their  eyes  and  cried  '  Beauti- 
ful !'  and  counselled  his  majesty  to  have  new  robes 
made  out  of  this  magnificent  stuff  for  the  grand  pro- 
cession that  was  about  to  take  place.  And  so  it 
was  ordered. 

"  The  day  on  which  the  procession  was  to  take 
place,  the  two  men  brought  the  emperor's  new  suit 
to  the  palace ;  they  held  up  their  arms  as  though 
they  had  something  in  their  hands,  and  said,  '  Here 
are  your  majesty's  knee-breeches  ;  here  is  the  coat, 
and  here  the  mantle.  The  whole  suit  is  as  light  as 
a  cobweb;  and  when  one  is  dressed,  one  would 
almost  fancy  one  had  nothing  on  ;  but  that  is  just 
the  beauty  of  this  stuff!' 

"'Of  course!' said  all  the  courtiers,  although 
not  a  single  one  of  them  could  see  anything  of  the 
clothes. 

"  '  Will  your  imperial  majesty  most  graciously 
be  pleased  to  undress  ?  We  will  then  try  on  the 
new  things  before  the  glass.' 

"  The  emperor  allowed  himself  to  be  undressed, 
and  then  the  two  cheats  did  exactly  as  if  each  one 
helped  him  on  with  an  article  of  dress,  while  his 
majesty  turned  himself  round  on  all  sides  before  the 
mirror. 

"  '  The  canopy  which  is  to  be  borne  above  your 
majesty  in  the  procession,  is  in  readiness  without,' 
announced  the  chief  master  of  the  ceremonies. 

"  '  I  am  quite  ready,'  replied  the  emperor,  turn- 
ing round  once  more  before  the  looking-glass. 

"  So  the  emperor  walked  on,  under  the  high  can- 
opy, through  the  streets  of  the  metropolis,  and  all 
the  people  in  the  streets  and  at  the  windows  cried 
out,  '  Oh,  how  beautiful  the  emperor's  new  dress 
is  !'  In  short,  there  was  nobody  but  wished  to  cheat 
himself  into  the  belief  that  he  saw  the  emperor's 
new  clothes. 

"  '  But  he  has  nothing  on  !'  said  a  little  child. 

"  And  then  all  the  people  cried  out,  '  He  has 
nothing  on!' 

"But  the  emperor  and  his  courtiers — they  re- 
tained their  seeming  faith,  and  walked  on  with  great 
dignity  to  the  close  of  the  procession." 
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"  John  Rae"  must  be  added  to  the  catalogue  of 
immortal  names,  as  that  of  one  who  shared  in  the 
intrepid  studies  of  practical  geography  under  an 
Arctic  climate,  and  helped  to  define  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  earth.  Few  scientific  problems 
have  been  watched  with  more  interest  than  the  slow- 
growth  of  that  boundary  line  on  the  map.  The  bit- 
terness with  which  Sir  John  Ross  was  reproached 
for  turning  back  in  the  straits  between  Boothia 
Felix  and  the  main  land,  showed  how  much  impa- 
tience was  felt  to  place  the  truth  beyond  a  doubt. 
The  reproaches  even  went  to  the  extent  of  insinuat- 
ing cowardice ;  a  defect  that  could  scarcely  be  pos- 
sible in  the  humblest  of  the  volunteers  who  braved 
the  dangers  and  hardships  of  that  perilous  voyage. 
Sir  John  must  have  been  consoled,  however,  at 
seeing  the  fidelity  with  which  his  undaunted  friend 
Back  stood  by  him.  Dr.  Rae  has  completed  the 
vindication :  Boothia  is  a  peninsula,  and  Sir  John 
did  see  land  ahead. 

There  is  no  grander  or  more  ennobling  contem 
plation  than  these  expeditions  of  north-western  dia- 
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covery,  whether  we  regard  the  patrons  who  bear 
the  cost  or  the  adventurers  who  bear  the  hardships. 
Nothing  is  less  alloyed  by  self-interest  or  any  other 
base  motive.  England,  who  has  done  so  much  in 
that  quarter,  cannot  hope  for  political  advancement, 
territorial  aggrandizement,  or  marine  ascendancy, 
since  the  notion  of  a  north-west  passage  available 
for  any  useful  purpose  was  exploded  long  ago ;  the 
territory  is  not  worth  having,  and  there  are  no  sub- 
jects to"  govern  except  the  seal  and  the  wandering 
Esquimaux.  The  private  patrons  of  discovery,  like 
Sir  Felix  Booth  or  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
cannot  expect  any  "  profit ;"  for  surely  these  enter- 
prises can  never  "  pay."  The  sailors,  officers  and 
men,  know  that  their  bloodless  glory  is  to  be  hardly 
won  by  the  patient  endurance  of  tedious  and  pain- 
ful years.  Yet  the  missions  are  renewed,  over  and 
over  again,  with  unabated  zeal  and  alacrity.  The 
real  motive  is  nothing  more  self-interested  than  the 
desire  to  take  a  share  in  promoting  that  knowledge 
which  is  the  happiness  and  power  of  mankind  at 
large.  This  passion  for  discovery  is  perhaps  the 
least  selfish  manifestation  of  human  energy  that  is 
witnessed  in  our  day — the  least  attended  by  tangible 
profit,  the  least  *'  utilitarian" — the  most  like  the 
active  abnegation  imputed  to  ideal  chivalry. — Spec- 
tator. 


MAMMOTH   SALE THE   CHILDLESS. 


The  Mammoth  Sale. — The  general  depression 
has  caused  a  gloominess  even  in  the  animal  mar- 
ket, and  elephants,  which  were  firm  a  twelvemonth 
ago  at  a  thousand  guineas,  have  given  way  to  a 
hundred  ;  while  camels,  which  have  hitherto  main- 
tained a  very  high  position,  have  fallen  to  a  dreadful 
discount.  The  antelope,  so  buoyant  in  former  days, 
has  been  stagnant  at  less  than  half  his  proper  price ; 
and  the  chariot  of  Muscat's  famous  Imaum  is  shakey 
at  an  enormous  reduction  on  its  original  value.  The 
celebrated  elephant  known  as  Jenny  Lind  was 
always  said  to  be  worth  her  weight  in  gold,  and  the 
auctioneer,  acting  upon  the  impression,  was  begin- 
ning to  offer  the  sagacious  creature  to  competition 
at  —  per  ounce,  but  it  was  evident  that  there  would 
have  been  a  general  disinclination  to  bid  had  such 
terms  been  persisted  in.  A  slight  attempt  was  then 
made  to  submit  her  at  — per  pound,  but  she  was 
ultimately  knocked  down  at  25.  6^.  the  hundred 
weight. 

The  parting  between  the  elephant  and  her  owner 
was  one  of  the  most  affecting  things  ever  witnessed, 
for  the  poor  animal  tried  to  hide  her  trunk,  and  the 
experiment  having  failed,  she  shed  a  tear,  measur- 
ing exactly  one  pint,  and  heaved  such  a  sigh  as 
nothing  short  of  a  whole  regiment  of  coal-heavers 
could  possibly  have  heaved.  The  mammoth  dog 
went  for  £12  lOs. ;  but  if  everything  is  worth  what 
it  will  fetch,  it  should  have  commanded  a  much 
higher  price,  for  the  dog  has  been  known  to  fetch, 
aye,  and  to  carry,  a  pocket-book  full  of  bank  notes 
at  its  owner's  command. — Punch. 


THE   CHILDLESS. 
BY  MRS.  ABDY. 

When  I  think  upon  the  childless, 
How  I  sorrow  for  the  gloom 

That  pervades  the  silent  chambers 
Of  their  still  and  joyous  home ! 

They  do  not  hear  the  gleesome  sound 
Of  infant  voices  sweet, 


The  gush  of  fairy  laughter, 
Or  the  tread  of  tiny  feet. 

Their  hand  the  little  shining  head 

Can  never  fondly  press. 
They  never  on  the  coral  lip 

Imprint  a  warm  caress ; 
They  never  hear  a  lisping  tongue 

Pronounce  their  name  in  prayer, 
Or  watch  beside  the  cradle 

Of  a  slumberer  calm  and  fair. 

Their  age  is  dull  and  lonely ; 

In  the  solemn  hour  of  death 
No  fond  and  weeping  offspring 

Receive  their  parting  breath  ; 
And  they  feel  the  hollow  nothingness 

Of  honors,  lands,  and  name. 
Knowing  that  those  who  love  them  not 

The  heritage  must  claim. 

Thus  I  sorrowed  for  the  childless ; 

But  ere  long,  in  happier  mood, 
I  thought  how  Providence  o'errules 

Each  earthly  thing  for  good. 
With  the  pleasures  of  the  parent 

Their  lot  I  had  compared, 
But  dwelt  not  on  the  trials 

And  the  troubles  they  were  spared. 

They  know  not  what  it  is  to  stand 

An  infant  sufferer  by — 
To  mark  the  crimson  fevered  cheek. 

The  bright  and  restless  eye ; 
And  feel  that  in  that  feeble  breast, 

That  form  of  fragile  make. 
Their  happiness  is  garnered  up, 

Their  earthly  hopes  at  stake. 

They  know  not,  as  the  mind  unfolds. 

How  hard  it  is  to  win 
The  little  heart  to  cling  to  good. 

And  shun  the  ways  of  sin ; 
They  reck  not  of  the  awful  charge. 

Amid  a  world  of  strife, 
To  train  a  tenant  for  the  skies, 

An  heir  of  endless  life. 

They  see  not  the  small  coffin  laid 

Beneath  the  heavy  sod. 
Striving  to  school  their  bursting  breasts 

To  bear  the  stroke  of  God  ; 
Then  turning  to  the  dreary  home. 

Once  gay  with  childish  mirth, 
To  view  the  silent  nursery — 

The  sad,  deserted  hearth. 

Yet,  is  it  not  a  blessed  thought 

That  we  have  One  above 
Who  deals  to  us  our  varied  gifts 

With  such  impartial  love? 
Let  not  another's  favored  lot, 

Our  anxious  minds  molest ; 
God  knows  alike  his  need  and  ours. 

And  judges  for  the  best. 

He  wisely  with  some  shadowy  cloud 

O'erspreads  our  brightest  day  ; 
He  kindly  cheers  our  deepest  gloom, 

With  some  benignant  ray ; 
And  we  may  safely  rest  on  Him, 

Whose  loving  mercy  lies 
Not  only  in  the  good  He  sends. 

But  that  which  He  denies. 
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From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 

THE   TIMES    OF    GEORGE   H.* 

Female  authorship  is  beginning  to  flourish  in 
England.     To  this  employment  no  rational  objec- 
tion can  be  raised.     The  want  of  occupation  for 
female  life  in  the  higher  classes  has  long  been  a 
subject  of  complaint,  and  any  honest  change  which 
removes  it  will  be  a  change  for  the  better.     The 
quantity  of  time  and  thread  which  has  been  wasted 
on  chainstitch,  and  roundstitch,  and  all  the  other 
mysteries  of  the  needle,  in  the  last  three  centuries, 
is  beyond  all  calculation.     If  the  fair  artists  had 
been  workers  at  the  loom,  they  might  have  clothed 
half  the  living  population  in  "  fine  linen,"  if  not  in 
purple.     If  they  had  been  equally  diligent  in  brick- 
making,  they  might  have  built  ten  Babels ;  or  if 
they  had  devoted  similar  energies,  on  lago's  hint, 
«'  to  suckle  fools,  and  chronicle  small  beer,"  they 
might  have  tripled  the  population,  or  anticipated 
the  colossal  vats  of  Messrs.  Truman  &  Co.     What 
myriads  of  young  faces  have  grown  old  over  worsted 
parrots  and  linsey-woolsey  maps  of  the  terrestrial 
globe  !     What  exquisite  fingers  have  been  thinned 
to  the  bone,  in  creating  carnations  to  be  sat  upon, 
and  cowslip  beds  for  the  repose  of  favorite  poodles ! 
What  bright  eyes  have  been  reduced  to  spectacles, 
in  the  remorseless  fabrication  of  patchwork,  quilts 
and  flowery  footstools  for  the  feet  of  gouty  gentle- 
men !     Nay,  what  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
have  been  flung  into  the  arms  of  their  only  bride- 
groom. Consumption,  leaving  nothing  to  record  their 
existence  but  an  accumulation  of  trifles,  which  cost 
them  only  their  health,  their  tempers,  their  time, 
their  charms,  and  their  usefulness ! 

But  the  age  of  knitting  and  tambour  passed  away. 
The  spinning-jenny  was  its  mortal  enemy.  The 
most  inveterate  of  fringemakers,  the  most  painstak- 
ing devotee  of  patchwork,  when  she  found  that  Ark- 
wright  could  make  in  a  minute  more  than  with  all 
her  diligence  she  could  make  in  a  month,  and  that 
old  Robert  Peel  could  pour  out  figured  muslins,  by 
a  twist  of  a  screw,  sufficient  to  give  gowns  to  the 
whole  petticoat  population  of  England,  had  only  to 
give  in  ;  the  spinsterhood  were  forced  to  feel  that 
their  "  occupation  was  o'er." 

Even  then,  however,  the  female  fingers  were  not 
suffered  to  "  forget  their  cunning  ;"  and  the  age  of 
pursemaking  began.  The  land  was  inundated  with 
purses  of  every  shape,  size,  and  substance.  Then 
followed  another  change.  The  Berlin  manufac- 
turers had  contrived  to  bring  back  the  age  of  worsted 
wonders,  though,  by  a  happy  art,  they  saved  the 
fair  artists  all  the  trouble  of  drawing  and  design. 
We  are  still  under  a  Gothic  invasion  of  trimmings 
and  tapestry,  of  needle-work  nondescripts,  moonlight 
minstrels  in  canvass,  playing  under  cross-bar  balco- 
nies ;  and  all  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  brought  down 
to  the  level  of  the  ivory  fingers  of  womankind. 
To  this,  we  must  acknowledge,  that  the  incipient 
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taste  of  the  ladies  for  historical  publications,  for  div- 
ing into  the  trunks  of  family  memorials,  and  giving 
us  those  private  correspondences  which  are  to  bo 
found  only  by  the  desperate  determination  to  find 
something  and  everything,  is  a  fortunate  turn  of  the 
wheel. 

It  is  true  that  England  boasts  of  many  distin- 
guished female  writers;  that  the  works  of  Mrs. 
Radcliffe  opened  a  new  vein  of  rich  description  and 
solemn  mystery;  that  the  comedies  of  Itichbald 
netted  her  innocent  and  persevering  spirit  some 
thousand  pounds ;  and  that  Joanna  Baillie's  trage- 
dies entitle  her  to  an  enduring  fame.  We  also 
acknowledge,  with  equal  sincerity  and  gratification, 
the  merits  of  many  of  our  female  novelists  in  tlio 
past  half  century  ;  their  keen  insight  into  character, 
their  close  anatomy  of  the  general  impulses  of  the 
human  heart,  and  the  mingled  delicacy  and  force 
with  which  they  seize  on  personal  peculiarities,  be- 
long to  woman  alone.  But  their  day,  too,  has 
gone  down.  They  were  first  rivalled  by  the  "  high- 
life  novel,"  the  most  vulgar  of  all  earthly  caricatures. 
They  are  now  extinguished  by  the  low-life  novel, 
the  most  intolerable  of  all  realities.  The  true  novel , 
true  in  its  fidelity  to  nature,  polished  without  affec- 
tation, and  vigorous  whhout  rudeness,  now  sleeps 
in  the  grave,  and  must  sleep,  until  posterity  shall, 
with  one  voice,  demand  its  revival. 

Yet,  until  another  race  of  genius  shall  arise,  and 
the  laurel  of  Fielding  or  of  Shakspeare  shall  descend 
on  our  female  authors,  we  must  be  grateful  for  their 
gentle  labors  in  the  rather  rugged  field  of  history. 

It  must  be  owned  that  gallantry  has  a  good  deal 
to  do  in  giving  these  works  the  name  of  history. 
They  want  all  the  vigor,  all  the  philosophy,  and  all 
the  eloquence  of  history.  Of  course  no  human 
being  will  ever  apply  to  them  as  authorities.  Still, 
they  have  the  merit  of  giving  general  statements  to 
general  readers,  of  supplying  facts  in  their  regular 
order,  and  probably,  of  inducing  the  multitude, 
who  would  shrink  from  the  formalities  of  Hume 
or  Gibbon  in  solemn  quartos  and  ponderous  octavos, 
to  dip  into  pages  having  all  the  look  and  nearly  all 
the  slightness  of  the  modern  novel.  At  all  events, 
if  they  do  nothing  else,  they  employ  the  time  of 
pens,  which  might  be  much  worse  occupied  ;  and 
that  pens  are  often  much  worse  occupied,  we  have, 
evidence  from  hour  to  hour. 

The  French  novels  are  making  rapid  way  into 
our  circulating  libraries.  Yet  nothing  can  he  m.ore 
unfortunate,  for  nothing  can  be  more  CGruupting 
than  a  French  novel  of  the  nineteenth  century 
France,  always  a  profligate  country >  always  had 
profligate  writers.  But  they  were,  generally  son- 
fined  to  "  Memoirs,"  "  Court  Ai>eed*)te&,"  aa4  the 
ridicule  of  the  world  of  Versaiiles- ;  their  crimiaaiity 
was  at  least  partially  concealed  by  their  good  hireed- 
ing,  and  their  vice  was  not  altogether  lowered  to, 
the  grossness  of  the  crowd.. 

The  revolution  cjreated  a  new  school.  All  there 
was  hatred  to  duty»  feith,  and  honor.  The  deepest 
profligacy  was  pictured  as  scaieely  less  than  the 
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naitural  right  of  man ;  and  all  the  abominations  of 
the  human  heart  were  excited,  encouraged,  and 
propagated  by  daring  pens,  sometimes  subtle,  some- 
times eloquent,  and  in  all  instances  appealing  to  the 
most  tempting  abominations  of  man. 

Bttt  the  revolution  fell,  and  with  the  ascendant 
of  lifepoleon  another  school  followed.  War,  pub- 
lic business,  the  general  objects  of  the  active  facul- 
ties, and  strong  ambition  of  a  people  with  Europe 
at  Its  feet,  partially  superseded  alike  the  frivolous 
taste  of  the  monarchy,  and  the  rabid  ferocities  of 
rev«lutionary  authorship.  The  bulletins  of  the 
*'  Grande  Arjnee"  told  a  daily  tale  of  romance,  to 
which  the  brains  of  a  Parisian  scribbler  could  find 
no  rival,  and  men  with  the  sound  of  falling  thrones 
echoing  in  their  ears,  forgot  the  whispers  of  low  in- 
trigue:and  commonplace  corruption. 

The  "  Three  Glorious  Days"  of  July,  1830,  have 
now  produced  another  change  ;  and  peace  has  given 
leiaure  to  think  of  something  else  than  conquest 
and  the. conscription.  The  power  of  the  national 
pen  liasituimed  again  to  fiction,  and  the  natural  wit, 
habi^ial. dexterity,  and  dashing  verbiage  of  France 
have  tall  been  thrown  into  the  novel.  Even  the 
Frendh  drama,  once  the  pride  of  the  nation,  has 
perished  under  this  sudden  pressure.  A  French 
modecn  tragedy  is  now  only  a  rhymed  melo-drama. 
Even  ff'rench  history  attracts  popular  applause  only 
as  it  approaches  to  a  three  volume  romance.  Ev- 
ery Hian*ef  name  in  French  modem  authorship  has 
attained  jt  only  by  the  rapid  production  of  novels. 
But  no  flanguage  can  be  too  contemptuous,  or  too 
c-ondenanatory,  for  the  spirit  of  those  works  in  gen- 
craL  Every  tie  of  society  is  violated  in  the  pro- 
gress of  their  pages ;  and  violated  with  the  full 
approvajl  of  everybody.  Seduction  is  the  habitual 
offiee  ctf  (the  hero.  Adultery  is  the  regular  office 
of  the  heroioe.  In  each  the  vice  is  simply  a  matter 
of  course.  Manly  honor  is  a  burlesque  every- 
where, but  where  the  criminal  shoots  the  injured 
husband  in  a  duel.  Female  virtue  is  only  a  proof 
of  duhiess  or  decay,  a  vulgar  formality  of  mind,  or 
an  unaccountable  inaptitude  to  adopt  the  customs 
of  polished  «oeiety. 

The  hero  is  pictured  with  every  quality  which 
can  charm  the  eye  or  ear ;  he  is  the  handsomest, 
the  most  accomplished,  and  the  most  high-spirited 
of  mankind — all  sentiment,  and  all  scoundrelism. 
The  heroine — always  a  wife  or  a  widow — in  the 
former  instance  is  the  "lovely  victim  of  a  mar- 
riage in  which  her  heart  had  no  share,"  and  in 
w  liich  she  is  entitled  to  have  all  the  privileges  of 
her  heart  supplied ;  and  in  the  latter  is  a  creature 
full  of  charms,  about  twentyione,  fesolved  to  live 
for  love,  but  never  to  be  "  chained  in  the  iron  links 
of  a  dull  and  obsolete  ceremonial"  a^n.  She 
quickly  fixes  her  eyes  on  some  Adolphe,  Auguste, 
or  Hyppohte,  ''Officier  de  la  Garde,''  who  has 
performed  prodigies  of  valor  in  Algiers,  taken  lions 
by  the  beard  everywhere,  and  is  the  best  waltzer 
in  all  Paris.    They  meet,  flame  together,  swear 


an  camtii  eter-ielle,  and  defy  the  world,  through 
three  volume!- 

In  reprobating  this  detestable  school,  we  cer- 
tainly have  no  hope  that  our  remarks  will  reform 
the  French  novelism  of  the  day ;  but  we  call  on 
the  critical  press  of  England  to  take  up  the  rational 
and  righteous  task  of  reforming  our  own. 

Within  these  few  years,  the  English  novels  are 
rapidly  falling  into  the  imitation  of  the  French. 
And  we  say  it  with  no  less  regret  than  surprise, 
that  the  chief  imitators  are  females.  The  novels 
written  by  men  have  generally  some  manliness, 
some  recollection  of  the  higher  impulses  which 
occasionally  act  on  the  minds  of  men  ;  some  reluc- 
tancy  in  revealing  the  more  infirm  movements  of 
the  mind ;  and  some  doubts  as  to  the  absorption  of 
all  human  nature  in  one  perpetual  whirl  of  love- 
making. 

But  with  the  female  pen  in  general,  the  whole 
afl^air  is  resolved  into  one  impulse — all  is  "  pas- 
sion." The  winds  of  heaven  have  nothing  to  do 
but  to  "  waft  a  sigh  from  Indus  to  the  pole."  The 
art  of  printing  is  seriously  presumed  to  have  been 
invented  only  for  "  some  banished  lover,  or  some 
captive  maid."  Flirtation  is  the  grand  business  of 
life.  The  maiden  flirts  from  the  nursery,  the  mar- 
ried woman  flirts  from  the  altar.  The  widow  adds 
to  the  miscellaneous  cares  of  her  '*  bereaved"  life, 
flirtation  from  the  hearse  which  carries  her  husband 
to  his  final  mansion.  She  flirts  in  her  weeds  more 
glowingly  than  ever.  But  she  knows  too  well  the 
"  value  of  her  liberty"  to  submit  to  be  a  slave  once 
more ;  and  so  flirts  on  for  life,  in  the  most  innocent 
manner  imaginable,  taking  all  risks,  and  throwing 
herself  into  situations  of  which  the  result  would  be 
obvious  anywhere  but  in  the  pages  of  an  English 
novel. 

The  French  have  no  scruples  on  such  subjects, 
and  their  candor  leaves  nothing  to  the  imagination. 
Our  female  novelists  have  not  yet  arrived  at  that 
pitch  of  explicitness,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  will 
pause  before  they  leap  the  gulf. 

We  attribute  a  good  deal  of  this  dangerous  adop- 
tion to  the  prevalent  habit  of  yearly  running  to  the 
continent.  The  English  ear  becomes  familiarized 
to  language  on  the  other  side  of  the  channel,  which 
would  have  shocked  it  here.  The  chief  topic  of 
foreign  life  is  intrigue,  the  chief  employment  o 
foreign  Ufe  is  that  half  idle,  half  infamous  inter- 
course, which  extinguishes  all  delicacy  even  in  the 
spectators.  The  young  English  woman  sees  the 
foreign  woman  leading  a  life  which,  though  in 
England  it  would  stamp  her  with  universal  shame, 
in  France  or  Germany,  and  above  all,  in  Italy, 
never  brings  more  than  a  sneer,  and  seldom  even 
the  sneer.  She  sees  this  wedded  or  widowed 
profligate  received  in  the  highest  ranks  ;  flourishing 
without  reproach,  if  she  has  the  means  of  keeping 
an  opera-box,  or  giving  suppers  ;  every  soul  round 
her  acquainted  with  every  point  of  her  history,  yet 
none  shrinking  from  her  association.    If  she  has 
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one  Cicisbeo,  or  ten,  the  whole  affair  is  selon  les 
rlgles. 

The  young  English  woman  who  blushes  at  this 
scandalous  career,  or  exhibits  any  reluctance  on 
the  subject  of  the  companionship  or  the  crime,  is 
laughed  at  as  a  "  novice,"  is  charged  with  a  want 
of  the  *'  savoir  firre,"  is  quietly  reproved  for  "  the 
coldness  of  her  English  blood,"  and  is  recommend- 
ed to  abandon,  as  speedily  as  possible,  ideas  so  un- 
suitable to  "  the  glow  of  the  warm  South." 

She  soon  finds  a  dangler,  or  a  dozen  danglers, 
who,  having  nothing  on  earth  to  do,  and  in  their 
penury  rejoiced  to  find  any  spot  where  they  can 
kill  an  hour,  and  get  a  cup  of  coffee,  are  daily  at 
her  command.  All  those  fellows,  too,  are  counts ; 
the  title  being  about  as  common,  and  as  cheap,  as 
chimney-sweepers  among  us,  though  not  belonging 
to  so  valuable  a  fraternity. 

After  a  month's  training  of  this  kind,  the  poor 
fool  is  fit  for  nothing  else,  to  the  last  hour  of  her 
being.  She  is  a  flirt  and  a  figurante,  as  long  as 
she  lives.  Duty  and  decorum  are  things  too  icy 
for  the  "  ardor  of  her  soul."  The  life  of  England 
is  utterly  barbarian  to  the  refinement  of  the  land 
of  macaroni. 

And  it  is  unquestionably  much  better  that  the 
whole  tribe  should  remain  where  they  are,  and 
roam  among  the  lazzaroni,  than  return  to  corrupt 
the  decencies  of  English  life.  If  this  sentimentalist 
has  money,  she  is  sure  to  be  picked  up  by  some 
"  superb  chevalier,"  some  rambling  fortune-hunter, 
or  known  swindler,  hunted  from  the  gambling  ta- 
ble ;  probably  beginning  his  career  as  a  frizeur  or 
a  footman,  and  making  rapid  progress  towards  the 
galleys.  If  she  has  none,  she  returns  to  England, 
to  grumble,  for  the  next  fifty  years,  at  the  climate, 
the  country,  and  the  people ;  to  drawl  out  her 
maudlin  regrets  for  olive  groves,  and  pout  for  the 
Bay  of  Naples;  to  talk  of  her  loves;  exhibit  a 
cameo  or  a  crucifix,  (the  parting  pledge  of  some 
inamorato,  probably  since  hanged,)  prate  papistry, 
and  profess  liberalism ;  pronounce  the  Roman  holi- 
days "  charming  things,"  and  long  to  see  the  car- 
nival, and  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  together, 
imported  to  relieve  the  ennui  of  London. 

The  subject  is  startling ;  and  we  recommend  any- 
thing, and  everything,  in  the  shape  of  employment, 
in  preference  to  the  vitiating  follies  of  a  life  of  tour- 
ing. 

Another  tribe  of  female  authorship  ought  to  be 
extinguished  without  a  moment's  delay.  Those 
are  the  yearly  travellers.  A  woman  of  this  kind 
scampers  over  the  continent,  like  a  queen's  mes- 
senger, every  season ;  she  rushes  along  with  the 
rapidity  and  the  regularity  of  the  "Royal  Mail." 
The  month  of  May  no  sooner  appears  in  the  cal- 
endar, than  she  packs  up  her  trunk,  and  crosses  to 
Boulogne,  "to  make  a  book,"  One  year  she 
takes  the  north,  another  the  south;  to  her  all 
points  of  the  compass  are  equal.  But  whether  the 
roulage  carries  her  to  the  Baltic  or  the  Mediterra- 


nean, her  affair  is  done,  if  she  adds  a  page  a  day 
to  her  journal.  She  gossips  along,  and  scribbles, 
with  the  indefatigable  finger  of  a  maker  of  bobbin 
lace,  or  a  German  knitter  of  stockings.  The  most 
slipshod  descriptions  of  everything  that  has  been 
described  before ;  sketches  of  peasant  character 
taken  from  the  beggars  at  the  roadside ;  national 
traits  taken  from  the  common-places  of  the  table- 
d'hote,  and  court  secrets  copied  from  the  newspa- 
pers— all  are  disgorged  into  the  journal.  We  have, 
unfailingly,  whole  pages  of  setting  suns,  moonlight 
nights,  effulgent  stars,  and  southern  breezes.  She 
gloats  over  pictures  of  enraptured  monks,  and  sees 
heaven  in  the  eyes  of  saints,  copied  from  the  paint- 
er's mistresses.  If  she  goes  to  Italy,  she  tells  us 
of  the  banditti,  the  gondola,  and  St.  Peter's ;  gazes 
with  solemn  speculation  on  the  naked  beauties  of 
the  Belvidere  Apollo ;  and  descants  in  an  ultra- 
ecstasy  on  the  proportions  of  sages  and  heroes  des- 
titute of  drapery  ;  winding  up  by  an  adventure,  in 
which  she  falls  by  night  into  the  hands  of  a  march- 
ing regiment,  or  band  of  smugglers  setting  out  on 
a  robbery,  and  leaving  the  world  to  guess  at  the 
results  of  the  adventure  to  herself. 

In  all  this  farrago,  she  never  gives  the  reader  an 
atom  of  information  worth  the  paper  which  she 
blots.  We  have  no  additional  lights  on  character, 
public  life,  national  feeling,  or  national  advance- 
ment. All  is  as  vapid  as  the  "Academy  of  Com- 
pliments," and  as  well  known  as  "  Lkidley  Mur- 
ray's Grammar."  But  why  object  to  all  this? 
Why  not  let  the  scribbler  take  her  way — and  the 
world  know  that  vineyards  are  green,  and  the  sky 
blue,  if  it  desires  the  knowledge  ?  Our  reason  is 
this :  such  practices  actually  destroy  all  taste  for 
the  legitimate  narratives  of  travel.  Those  trading 
tourists  talk  nonsense,  until  intelligence  itself  be- 
comes wearisome.  They  strip  away  the  interest 
which  novelty  gives  to  new  countries,  and  by  run- 
ning their  silly  speculation  into  scenes  of  beauty, 
sublimity,  or  high  recollection,  would  make  Tempe 
a  counterpart  to  the  Thames  Tunnel ;  Mount  Atlas 
a  fellow  to  Primrose  Hill ;  and  Marathon  a  fac- 
simile of  the  Zoological  Garden  or  Bartholomew 
Fair.  The  subject  is  pawed,  and  dandled,  and 
fondled,  until  the  very  name  excites  nausea;  and 
a  writer  of  real  ability  would  no  more  touch  upon 
it,  than  a  great  artist  would  paint  St.  George  ani^i 
the  Dragon.  ' 

This  has  been  the  history  of  the  decUn©  of 
works  of  imagination  in  England.     No  satwaeir  had 
Mrs,  Radcliffe  touched  the  old  monasteries  with 
her  glorious  pencil,  than  a  generation  of  monk 
deseribers   and   ruined-castle-builders  sprang  up», 
until  the  very  name  of  convent  or  castle  becan;j^v 
an  abhorrence.     Sir  Walter  Scott's  "  Lay  of  t^f^,. 
Last  Minstrel,"  rich  and  romantic  as  it  was,  was. 
nearly  buried  under  an  overflow  of  heavy  ir^i^ 
tions,  which  drove  his  genuis  to  other  pursul^.and.v 
which  filled  the  public  ear  \yith  such  enorri^i||^^  of  ;jv 
octo-syllabic  ennui  ^  that  \\  h£ktes  poetry  ^yq?  §^ee„^ 
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The  Helicon  of  which  he  drank  the  gushing  and 
pure  stream,  was  stirred  into  mire  by  the  shppers 
of  school-girls,  city-apprentices,  and  chambermaid- 
poetesses  of  every  shade  of  character. 

A  new  Malthus  for  the  express  purpose  of  ex- 
tinguishing, by  strangulation  or  otherwise,  the 
whole  race  of  annual  travellers  in  Normandy, 
Picardy,  up  the  Seine  and  dowTi  the  Seine,  up 
the  Loire  and  down  the  Loire,  on  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  in  the  Brenner  Alps, 
would  be  a  benefactor  to  society. 

Whether  England  would  be  the  wiser  and  hap- 
pier if,  instead  of  being  separated  from  the  conti- 
nent by  a  channel,  she  were  separated  by  an 
ocean,  is  a  question  which  we  leave  to  the  philos- 
opher ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  nature 
of  its  answer  by  the  historian.  It  will  be  found 
that  the  national  character  had  degenerated  in 
every  period  when  that  intercourse  increased,  and 
that  it  resumed  its  vigor  only  in  the  periods  when 
that  intercourse  was  restricted. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  exemplify  this  prin- 
ciple, from  the  earliest  times  of  English  indepen- 
dence. But  our  glance  shall  be  limited  to  the 
era  of  the  reformation,  when  England  began  first 
to  assume  an  imperial  character. 

Elizabeth  was  always  contemptuous  of  the  for- 
eigner, and  boasted  of  the  defiance  ;  the  national 
mind  never  rose  to  a  higher  rank  than  in  her  illus- 
trious reign.  James  renewed  the  connections  of 
the  throne  with  France,  and  Charles  I.  renewed 
the  connection  of  the  royal  line.  It  may  have 
been  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  national  con- 
tagion of  the  intercourse,  that  rebellion  was  suf- 
fered to  grow  up  in  his  kingdom.  But  whatever 
might  be  the  origin,  the  effect  was  to  break  off  the 
intercourse  with  France  and  her  corruptions,  and 
to  exhibit  a  neV  energy  and  purity  in  the  people. 
Cromwell  raised  a  sudden  barrier  against  France 
by  his  political  system,  and  the  nation  recovered 
its  daring  and  its  character  in  its  contempt  for  the 
foreigner. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  H.  the  intercourse  was 
resumed,  and  corruption  rapidly  spread  from 
France  to  the  court,  and  from  the  court  to  the 
people.  England,  proud  and  powerful  under  the 
protectorate,  became  almost  a  rival  to  France  in 
infidelity  and  profligacy  in  the  course  of  the  reign. 
Again  the  war  of  William  with  France  closed  the 
jontinent  upon  the  national  intercourse,  and  the 
manliness  of  the  national  character  partially  re- 
vived. But  with  the  death  of  Anne  the  inter- 
course was  renewed,  and  the  result  was  a  renewal 
of  the  corruption.  The  war  of  the  French  revo- 
lution again  and  utterly  broke  off  the  intercourse 
for  the  time  ;  and  it  is  undeniable  that  the  national 
character  suddenly  exhibited  a  most  singular  and 
striking  return  to  the  original  virtues  of  the  coun- 
try— to  its  fortitude,  to  its  patriotism,  and  to  the 
purity  of  its  reMglous  feelings. 

The  period  from  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  to  the 
war  of  the  French  Revolution,  has  always  ap- 
peared to  us  a  blot  on  the  annals  af  England.  It 
it  true  that  i^  contained  many  naraes  of  distinction, 


that  it  exhibited  a  graceful  and  animated  litera- 
ture, that  it  was  characterized  by  striking  advances 
in  national  power,  and  that  towards  its  close  it 
gave  the  world  a  Chatham,  as  if  to  reconcile  us  to 
its  existence,  and  throw  a  brief  splendor  over  its 
close. 

But  no  period  of  British  history  developed  more 
unhappily  those  vices  which  naturally  ripen  in  th» 
hotbed  of  political  intrigue.  The  names  of  Hai 
ley,  Bolingbroke,  Walpole,  and  Newcastle  might 
head  a  general  indictment  against  the  manUness, 
the  integrity,  and  the  honor  of  England.  The 
low  faithlessness  of  Harley,  who  seems  to  have 
been  carrying  on  a  Jacobite  correspondence  at  the 
foot  of  the  throne — the  infamous  treachery  of  his 
brother-minister,  St.  John — the  undenied  and  un- 
deniable corruption  of  Walpole,  and  the  half-im- 
becility which  made  the  chicane  of  Newcastle 
ridiculous,  while  his  perpetual  artifice  alone  saved 
his  imbecility  from  overthrow — altogether  form  a 
congeries,  which,  like  the  animal  wrecks  of  the 
primitive  world,  almost  give  in  their  deformity  a 
reason  for  its  extinction. 

There  can  be  no  question  of  the  perpetual  vil- 
lany  which  then  assumed  the  insulted  name  of 
politics ;  none,  of  the  utter  sacrifice  of  public  in- 
terests to  the  office-hunting  avarice  of  all  the  su*" 
cessive  parties ;  none,  of  the  atrocious  corrupti- 
bility of  them  all ;  none,  of  that  general  decay  of 
religion,  morals,  and  national  honor,  which  was  the 
result  of  a  time  when  principle  was  laughed  at, 
and  when  the  loudest  laugher  passed  for  the 
wisest  man  of  his  generation. 

The  cause  was  obvious.  Charles  II.  had 
brought  with  him  from  France  all  the  vices  of 
a  court,  where  the  grossest  licentiousness  found 
its  grossest  example  in  the  person  of  line  sov- 
ereign. Profligate  as  private  life  naturally  is  in 
all  the  dominions  of  a  religion  where  every 
crime  is  rated  by  a  tariff,  and  where  the  confes- 
sional relieves  every  man  of  his  conscience,  the 
conduct  of  Louis  XIV.  had  made  profligacy  the 
actual  pride  of  the  throne. 

The  feeble  and  frivolous  Charles  was  more  a 
Frenchman  than  an  Englishman  ;  more  a  courtier 
than  a  king ;  and  fitter  to  be  a  page  in  the  serag- 
lio than  either. 

The  royal  robe  on  the  shoulders  of  such  a  mon- 
arch, instead  of  concealing  his  vices,  only  made 
them  glitter  in  the  national  eyes ;  and  the  morals 
of  England  might  have  been  irretrievably  stained, 
but  for  that  salutary  judgment  which  interposed 
between  the  people  and  the  dynasty,  and  by  driv- 
ing James  into  an  ignominious  exile,  placed  a  man 
of  principle  on  the  throne.  Unfortunately,  the 
reign  of  William  was  too  busy  and  too  brief  to 
produce  any  striking  change  in  the  habits  of  the 
people.  His  whole  policy  was  turned  to  the  great 
terror  of  the  time,  the  daring  ambition  of  France. 
He  fought  on  the  outposts  of  Europe.  All  his 
ideas  were  continental.  The  singular  constitution 
of  his  nature  gave  him  the  spirit  of  a  warrior, 
combined  with  the  seclusion  of  a  monk.  Solitary 
even  in  camps,  what  must  he  be  in  the  trivial 
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bustle  of  a  court  ? — and,  engrossed  with  the  larg- 
est interests  of  nations,  what  interest  could  he 
attach  to  the  squabbles  of  rival  professors  of  licen- 
tiousness, to  giving  force  to  a  feeble  drama,  or 
regulating  the  decorum  of  factions  equally  corrupt 
and  querulous,  and  long  since  equally  despised 
and  forgotten  1 

The  reign  of  Anne  made  some  progress  in  the 
national  restoratifDn.  But  it  was  less  by  the  influ- 
ence of  the  queen  than  by  the  work  of  time.  The 
"  gallants"  of  the  reign  of  Charles  were  now  a 
past  generation.  Their  frolics  were  a  gossip's 
tale  ;  their  showy  vices  were  now  as  tarnished  as 
their  wardrobe,  and  both  were  hung  out  of  sight. 
The  man  who,  in  the  days  of  Anne,  would  have 
ventured  on  the  freaks  of  Rochester,  would  have 
finished  his  nights  in  the  watch-house,  and  his 
years  in  the  plantations.  The  wit  of  the  past  age 
was  also  rude,  vulgar,  and  pointless  to  the  polished 
sarcasm  of  Pope,  or  even  to  the  reckless  sting  of 
Swift.  Yet  manners  were  still  coarse,  and  the 
queen  complained  of  Harley's  coming  to  her  after 
dinner — "  troublesome,  impudent,  and  drunk. ^^ 
Her  court  exhibited  form  without  dignity,  and  her 
parliaments  the  most  violent  partisanship  in  politics 
and  religion,  without  sincerity  or  substance  in 
either.  But  the  long  peace  threw  open  the  flood- 
gates of  frivolity  and  fashion  once  more,  and  France 
again  became  the  universal  model. 

On  glancing  over  the  history  of  public  men 
through  this  diversified  period,  the  astonishment 
of  an  honest  mind  is  perpetually  excited  at  the  un- 
blushing effrontery  with  which  the  most  scandalous 
treacheries  seem  to  have  been  all  but  acknowl- 
edged. France  was  still  the  great  corrupter,  and 
French  money  was  lavished,  not  more  in  under- 
mining the  fidelity  of  public  men,  than  in  degrading 
the  character  of  the  nation.  But  when  Charles 
was  an  actual  pensioner  of  the  French  king,  and 
James  a  palpable  dependent  on  the  French  throne, 
the  force  of  example  may  be  easily  conceived, 
among  the  spendthrift  and  needy  officials,  one  half 
of  whose  life  was  spent  at  the  gaming  table. 

On  those  vilenesses  history  looks  back  with  an 
eye  of  disgust.  But  they  were  the  natural  results 
of  an  age  when  religion  was  at  the  lowest  ebb 
in  Europe  ;  when  our  travelled  gentry  only  brought 
back  with  them  that  disregard  of  Christianity  which 
they  had  learned  in  Paris  and  Rome,  and  when 
Voltaire's  works  were  found  on  the  toilet  of  every 
woman  in  high  life. 

The  accession  of  George  III.  was,  in  this  view, 
of  incalculable  value  to  England.  Contempt  for 
the  marriage  tie  is  universally  the  source  of  all 
popular  corruption.  The  king  instantly  discoun- 
tenanced the  fashionable  levity  of  noble  life.  No 
man  openly  stigmatized  for  profligacy,  dared  to 
appear  before  him.  No  woman  scandalized  by 
her  looseness  of  conduct  was  suffered  to  approach 
the  drawing-room.  The  public  feeling  was  sud- 
denly righted.  The  shameless  forehead  was  sent 
into  deserved  obscurity.  The  debased  heart  felt 
that  there  was  a  punishment  which  no  rank,  wealth, 
«r  eflRrontery  could  resist.     The  decorum  of  public 


manners  was  eflfectively  restored,  and  the  nation 
had  to  thank  the  monarch  for  the  example  and  for 
the  restoration. 

Lady  Sundon  was  of  an  obscure  family,  of  the 
name  of  Dyves.  Her  portrait  represents  her  as 
handsome,  and  her  history  vouches  for  her  clever- 
ness. It  was  probably  owing  to  both  that  she 
was  married  to  Mr.  Clayton,  then  holding  an  ap- 
pointment in  the  treasury,  and  also  the  agent  for 
the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough's  estate,  both  of 
them  appointments  which  implied  a  certain  degree- 
of  intelligence  and  character.  He  also  at  one  pe- 
riod was  deputy-auditor  of  the  exchequer.  Mrs. 
Clayton  soon  obtained  the  confidence  of  that  most 
impracticable  of  all  personages,  Sarah,  Duchess  of 
Marlborough. 

On  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  the  duke  and 
duchess  had  returned  to  England,  but,  repulsed 
shortly  after  by  the  ungracious  manner  of  the  un- 
grateful George  I.,  they  soon  abandoned  public  life. 
Still  it  was  difficult  for  so  stirring  a  personage  as 
the  duchess  altogether  to  abandon  court  intrigue, 
and  probably  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  some 
shadow  of  that  influence  which  she  might  after- 
wards turn  into  substance,  she  contrived  to  obtain 
for  her  correspondent  and  dependant,  Mrs.  Clayton, 
the  place  of  bedchamber- woman  to  Caroline,  wife 
of  the  heir-apparent. 

It  is  obvious  that  such  a  position  might  give  all 
the  advantages  of  the  most  confidential  intercourse 
to  a  clever  woman,  who  had  her  own  game  to 
play.  The  princess  herself  was  in  a  position  which 
required  great  dexterity.  She  was  the  wife  of  a 
brutish  personage  whom  it  was  impossible  to  re- 
spect, and  yet  with  whom  it  was  hazardous  to 
quarrel.  She  was  the  daughter-in-law  of  a  prince 
utterly  incapable  of  popularity,  yet  singularly  jeal- 
ous of  power.  She  was  surrounded  by  a  court, 
half  Jacobite,  and  wholly  unprincipled ;  and  ex- 
posed to  the  constant  observation  of  a  people  still 
dubious  of  the  German  title  to  the  throne,  con- 
temptuous by  nature  of  all  foreign  alliances,  dis- 
gusted with  the  manners  of  the  court,  and  still 
disturbed  by  the  struggles  of  the  fallen  dynasty. 

It  was  obviously  of  high  importance  to  such  a 
personage,  to  have  in  her  employ  so  clear-headed, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  stirring  an  agent  as  Mrs. 
Clayton.  There  seems  even  to  have  been  a  strong 
similitude  in  their  characters — both  keen,  both  in- 
telligent, both  fond  of  power,  and  both  exhibiting 
no  delicacy  whatever  with  regard  to  the  means  for 
its  possession.  Mrs.  Clayton  never  shrank  from 
intercourse  with  those  profligate  persons  who  then 
abounded  at  court,  when  she  had  a  point  to  carry ; 
and  Caroline,  as  queen,  endured  for  thirty  years 
the  notorious  irregularities  of  her  lord  and  master, 
without  a  remonstrance.  She  even  went  further. 
She  pretended,  in  the  midst  of  those  gross  offences, 
to  be  even  tenderly  attached  to  him,  talked  of  "  not 
valuing  her  children  as  a  grain  of  sand  hi  compar- 
ison with  him,"  and  not  merely  acquiesced  in  con- 
duct which  must  have  galled  every  feeling  of  virtue 
in  a  pure  heart,  but  involved  herself  in  the  natural 
suspicion  of  playing  a  part  for  the  sake  of  power, 
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and  forgetting  the  injuries  of  the  wife  in  order  to 
etain  the  influence  of  the  queen. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  policy  had  its 
reward.  The  king  gave  her  power,  or  at  least 
never  attempted  to  disturb  the  power  belonging  to 
her  rank,  while  it  left  him  the  full  indulgence  of 
his  vices.  She  thus  obtained  two  objects — to  the 
world  she  appeared  a  suflfering  angel,  to  the  king 
a  submissive  wife.  In  the  mean  time  she  managed 
both  court  and  king,  possessed  vast  patronage,  per- 
haps more  general  court  popularity  than  any  queen 
cf  the  age  ;  led  a  pleasant  life,  enjoying  the  sweets 
without  the  responsibilities  of  royalty  ;  and  by  ju- 
dicious liberality  of  purse,  and  equally  dexterous 
flexibility  of  opinion,  contrived  to  carry  some  de- 
gree of  public  respect  with  her,  while  she  lived, 
and  be  followed  by  some  degree  of  public  regret 
to  her  grave. 

But  this  example  was  productive  of  palpable 
evil.  The  example  of  the  higher  ranks  always 
operates  powerfully  on  the  lower.  The  toleration 
exhibited  by  the  highest  female  in  the  kingdom  for 
the  most  notorious  vices,  gave  additional  effect  to 
that  fashion  of  flexibility,  which  is  the  besetting 
sin  of  polished  times.  If  the  queen  had  firmly 
set  her  face  against  the  offences  of  her  husband, 
or  if  she  had  shown  the  delicacy  of  a  woman  of 
virtue  in  keeping  aloof  from  all  intercourse  with 
women  whom  the  public  voice  had  long  marked 
as  criminal,  she  might  have,  partially  at  least,  re- 
formed the  corruptions  of  her  profligate  period. 

But  this  indifference  to  all  the  nobler  feelings 
was  the  style  of  the  day.  Religion  was  scarcely 
more  than  a  form  ;  its  preachers  were  partisans ; 
its  controversies  were  court  feuds,  its  principles 
were  pohtics,  and  its  objects  were  stoles  and  mi- 
tres. In  an  age  when  Sacheverel,  with  his  ram- 
pant nonsense,  had  been  a  popular  apostle,  and 
Swift,  with  his  pungent  abominations,  had  been  a 
church  adviser  of  the  cabinet,  and  when  Hoadley 
was  regarded  alternately  as  a  pillar  and  as  a  sub- 
verter  of  the  faith,  we  may  easily  conjecture  the 
national  estimate  of  Christianity. 

Unfortunately,  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
correspondence  in  these  volumes  is  from  clerical 
candidates  for  personal  services ;  and  if  singular 
eagerness  in  pursuit  of  preferment,  and  singular 
homage  to  the  influence  of  the  queen's  bed-cham- 
ber-woman, could  stamp  them  with  shame,  the 
brand  would  be  at  once  broad  and  indelible.  But 
it  must  be  remembered,  that  there  are  contemptible 
minds  in  every  profession,  that  these  men  acted  in 
direct  violation  of  the  principles  of  their  rehgion, 
and  that  the  church  is  no  more  accountable  for  the 
delinquencies  of  its  members,  than  the  courts  of 
law  for  the  morals  of  the  jail. 

Another  repulsive  feature  of  the  period  was  the 
conduct  of  conspicuous  females.  The  habits  of 
Germany  in  its  higher  ranks  were  offensive  to  all 
purity.  The  Brunswick  princes  had  brought 
those  habits  to  St.  James'.  Born  and  educated 
in  Germany,  they  were  regardless  even  of  the 
feeble  decorums  of  English  life,  and  a  king's  mis- 
tress was  an  understood  portion  of  the  royal  estab- 


lishment. It  is  to  the  honor  of  later  tunes,  tha 
such  offences  could  not  now  be  committed  with 
impunity.  But  the  example  of  Louis  XTV.  had 
sanctioned  all  royal  excesses,  and  the  conduct  of 
his  successor  was  an  actual  study  of  the  most 
reckless  profligacy.  The  constant  intercourse  of 
the  English  nobility  with  Paris,  to  which  allusion 
has  already  been  made,  had  accustomed  them  to 
such  scenes,  and  persons  of  the  highest  condition, 
of  the  most  important  offices  of  the  state,  and 
even  of  the  most  respectable  private  character, 
such  as  respectability  was  in  those  days,  associ- 
ated with  those  mistresses,  corresponded  with 
them,  and  even  submitted  to  be  assisted  by  their 
influence  with  the  king. 

We  shall  give  but  one  example  ;  that  of  Hen- 
rietta Hobart,  afterwards  Lady  Suffolk.  A  baro- 
net's daughter,  and  poor,  she  had  married  in  early 
life  the  son  of  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  nearly  as  poor 
as  herself.  In  their  narrowness  of  means,  their 
only  resource  was  some  court  oflice,  and  to  obtain 
this,  and  probably  to  live  cheap,  they  went  to 
Hanover,  to  lay  the  foundation  of  favor  with  the 
future  monarch  of  England.  To  some  extent 
they  succeeded.  For,  on  the  accession  of  George 
the  First,  Mrs.  Howard  was  appointed  bedcham- 
ber woman  to  Carohne  the  Princess  of  Wales.    , 

Courts,  in  all  countries,  seem  to  be  dull  places ; 
ceremonial  fails  as  a  substitute  for  animation,  and 
dinners  of  fifty  covers  become  a  mere  tax  on  time, 
taste,  and  common  sense.  Etiquette  is  only  enntti 
under  another  name,  and  the  eternal  anticipation 
of  enjoyment  is  the  death  of  all  pleasure.  Miss 
Bumey's  narrative  has  let  in  light  on  the  sullen 
mysteries  of  tlie  maid  of  honor's  life,  and  her  pen- 
cil has  evidently  given  us  only  the  picture  of  what 
had  been  m  the  times  of  our  forefathers,  and  what 
will  be  in  the  times  of  our  posterity. 

Mrs.  Howard  was  well-looking  without  the  in- 
vidious attribute  of  great  beauty,  and  lively  with- 
out the  not  less  invidious  faculty  of  wit.  All  the 
court  officials  crowded  her  apartments  in  the 
palace.  Chesterfield,  young  Churchill,  Lord  Her- 
vey,  Lord  Scarborough,  all  hurried  to  the  tea-table 
of  the  well-bred  bedchamber- woman,  to  escape  the 
dreary  duties  and  monotonous  moping  of  attend- 
ance on  the  throne.  Lady  Walpole,  Mrs.  Sel- 
wyn,  Mary  Lepell,  and  Mary  Bellenden,  formed  a 
part  of  this  coterie — all  women  of  presumed  char- 
acter, yet  all  associating  familiarly  with  women 
of  none.  Of  Mrs.  Howard,  Swift  observed  in  his 
acid  style — "  That  her  private  virtues,  for  want 
of  room  to  operate,  might  be  folded  and  laid  up 
clean,  hke  clothes  in  a  chest,  never  to  be  put  on  ; 
till  satiety,  or  some  reverse  of  fortune,  should  dis- 
pose her  to  retirement." 

Then,  probably  in  reference  to  the  prudery 
with  which  she  occasionally  covered  her  conduct, 
— "  In  the  mean  time,"  said  he,  "it  will  be  her 
prudence  to  take  care  that  they  be  not  tarnished 
and  moth-eaten,  for  want  of  opening  and  airing, 
and  turning,  at  least  once  a  yeary 

Those  matters  seem  to  have  sought  no  conceal- 
ment whatever.     "  Es  regolar,"  says  the  Span- 
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iard,  when  his  country  is  charged  with  some 
especial  abomination.  Howard,  the  husband, 
though  a  roue,  at  last  went  into  the  quadrangle  at 
St.  James'  and  publicly  demanded  his  wife.  He 
then  wrote  to  the  archbishop.  His  letter  was 
given  to  the  queen,  and  by  her  to  Mrs.  Howard. 
Yet  all  this  scandal  never  interrupted  the  lady's 
intercourse  with  the  highest  personages  of  the 
court.  Mrs.  Howard  continued  to  be  the  queen's 
bedchamber-woman  ;  the  queen  suffered  her  per- 
sonal attendance ;  her  carriage  was  escorted  by 
John  Duke  of  Argyle  ;  her  husband  obtained  a 
pension  to  hold  his  tongue  ;  and  even  when  the 
king  grew  tired  of  the  liaison,  and  wished  to  get 
rid  of  her,  actually  complaining  to  the  queen, 
"  that  he  did  not  know  why  she  would  not  let 
him  part  with  a  deaf  old  woman,  of  whom  he  was 
weary,"  the  politic  Caroline  would  not  allow  him 
to  give  her  up,  "  lest  a  younger  favorite  should 
gain  a  greater  ascendancy  over  him."  After  this 
we  must  hear  no  more  of  the  delicacy  of  Queen 
Caroline.  Virtue  and  religion  scarcely  belonged 
to  her  day. 

In  a  court  of  this  intolerable  worldliness,  the 
worldly  must  thrive,  and  Mrs.  Clayton  advanced 
year  by  year  in  the  imitation  of  her  mistress,  and 
m  power.  She,  as  well  as  Lady  Suffolk,  adopted 
Caroline's  patronage  of  letters,  and  corresponded 
a  good  deal  with  the  clever  men  of  the  time.  We 
quote  one  of  Lady  Suifolk's  letters  addressed  to 
Swift,  apparently  in  answer  to  some  of  his  perpet- 
ual complaints  of  a  world,  which  used  him  only 
too  well  after  all. 

''September,  1727. 

"  I  write  to  you  to  please  myself.  I  hear  you 
are  melancholy,  because  you  have  a  bad  head  and 
deaf  ears.  These  are  two  misfortunes  I  have  la- 
bored under  these  many  years,  and  yet  never  was 
peevish  with  either  myself  or  the  world.  Have  I 
more  philosophy  and  resolution  than  you?  Or  am 
I  so  stupid  that  I  do  not  feel  the  evil  ? 

"  Answer  those  queries  in  writing,  if  poison  or 
other  methods  do  not  enable  you  soon  to  appear  in 
person.  Though  I  make  use  of  your  own  word,  poi- 
son, yet  let  me  tell  you,  it  is  nonsense,  and  I  desire 
you  will  take  more  care  for  the  time  to  come. 
Now,  you  endeavor  to  impose  on  my  understanding 
by  taking  no  care  of  your  own." 

The  value  of  a  keen  and  active  confidante  in  a 
court  of  perpetual  intrigue  was  obvious,  and  Mrs. 
Clayton  was  the  double  of  the  queen.  But  a 
deeper  and  more  painful  reason  is  assigned  for  her 
confidence.  The  queen  had  a  malady  which  is 
not  described  in  her  memoirs,  but  which  we  sup- 
pose to  have  been  a  cancer,  which  she  was  most 
anxious  to  hide  from  all  the  world.  Walpole  dis- 
covered it,  and  the  discovery  exhibits  his  skill  in 
human  nature. 

On  the  death  of  Lady  Walpole,  the  queen,  who 
was  about  the  same  age,  asked  Sir  Robert  many 
questions  as  to  her  illness ;  but  he  remarked,  that 
she  frequently  reverted  to  one  particular  malady, 
which  had  not  been  Lady  Walpole's  disease. 
"  When  he  came  home,"  (his  son  writes,)  "  he 
said  to  me — now,  Horace,  I  know  by  the  pos- 


session of  what  secret  La,dy  Sundon  has  preserved 
such  an  ascendant  over  the  queen." 

Mrs.  Clayton  possessed  at  least  one  merit  (if 
merit  it  be)  in  a  remarkable  degree,  that  ©f  pro- 
viding for  her  relatives.  She  was  of  a  poor  fein- 
ily,  and  she  contrived  to  g^  something  for  them 
all.  Her  three  nieces  had  court  places,  one  ®f 
them  that  of  a  maid  of  homor  ;  one  brother  ob- 
tained a  cornetcy  in  the  Horse  Guards ;  another 
a  chief  clerkship  in  the  annuity  office  ;  and  her 
nephew  was  sent  out  with  Lcffd  Albemarle  to 
Spain.  A  more  remarkable  relative  was  Clayton, 
Bishop  of  Clogher,  who  evidently  knew  the  value 
of  her  patronage,  for  a  more  importunate  g-witor, 
and  a  more  persevering  sycophant,  never  kissed 
hands.  Finally,  she  obtained  a  peerage  for  her 
husband,  a  distinction  in  which,  of  course,  she 
herself  shared,  but  which  probably  she  desired 
merely  to  throw  some  eclat  round  a  singularly 
submissive  husband. 

Yet  there  was  no  slight  infusion  of  pleasan- 
try in  the  mmds  of  some  of  the  royal  household. 
When  they  got  rid  of  the  stately  pedantry  of  Car- 
oline, and  the  smooth  hypocrisy  of  her  confidante, 
when  the  gross  and  formal  monarch  was  shut  out, 
and  the  younger  portion  of  the  court  were  left  to 
their  own  inventions,  they  seem  to  have  enjoyed 
themselves  like  children  at  play.  There  was  a 
vast  deal  of  flirtation  of  course,  for  this  folly  was 
as  much  the  fashion  of  the  time  as  rouge.  But 
there  was  also  a  great  deal  of  verse- writing,  cor- 
respondence of  all  degrees  of  wit,  and  now  and 
then  caricature  with  pencil  and  pen.  Mary 
Lepell,  in  one  of  those  jeux  cT  esprit,  described 
the  "  Six  Maids  of  Honor"  as  six  volumes  bound 
in  calf.  The  first.  Miss  Meadows,  as  mingled 
satire  and  reflection ;  the  second,  as  a  plain  trea- 
tise on  morality ;  the  third,  as  a  rhapsody  ;  the 
fourth,  (supposed  to  be  the  future  Lady  Pem- 
broke,) as  a  volume,  neatly  bound,  of  "  The  whole 
Art  of  Dressing ;"  the  next,  a  miscellaneous 
work,  with  essays  on  "  Gallantry;"  the  sixth,  a 
folio  collection  of  all  the  "  Court  Ballads."  But 
there  were  some  women  of  a  superior  stamp  in  the 
court  circle.  One  of  those  was  Lady  Sophia  Far- 
mer, the  daughter  of  Lady  Pomfret,  who  seems 
to  have  been  followed  by  all  the  men  of  fashion, 
and  loved  by  some  of  them.  But,  like  other  pro- 
fessed beauties,  she  remained  unmarried,  until  at 
last  she  accepted  Lord  Carteret,  a  man  twice  her 
age.  Yet  the  match  was  a  brilliant  one  in  all 
other  points,  for  Carteret  was  secretary  of  state, 
and  perhaps  the  most  accomplished  public  man  of 
his  time. 

"  Do  but  imagine,"  observes  that  prince  of  gos- 
sips, Horace  Walpole,  "  how  many  passions  will 
be  gratified  in  that  family ;  her  own  ambition, 
vanity,  and  resentment — love,  she  never  had  any  ; 
the  politics,  management,  and  pedantry  of  her 
mother,  who  will  think  to  govern  her  son-in-law 
out  of  Froissart.  Figure  the  instructions  which 
she  will  give  her  daughter.  Lincoln  (one  of  her 
admirers)  is  quite  indiflferent,  and  laughs." 

While  the  marriage  was  on  the  tapis,  the  beau- 
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tifal  Sophia  was  taken  ill  of  the  scarlet  fever,  and 
Lord  Carteret  of  the  gout.  Nothing  could  be  less 
amatory  than  such  a  crisis.  But  his  lordship  was 
all  gallantry  ;  he  corresponded  with  her,  read  her 
letters  to  the  privy  council,  and  tired  all  the  world 
with  his  passion.  At  length  both  recovered,  and 
the  lady  had  all  the  enjoyments  which  she  could 
find  in  ambition.  Carteret  obtained  an  earldom, 
lost  his  place,  but  became  only  more  popular,  per- 
sonally distinguished,  and  politically  active.  The 
countess  then  became  the  female  head  of  the  op- 
position, and  gave  brilliant  parties,  to  the  infinite 
annoyance  of  the  Pelhams.  For  a  while,  she  was 
the  "observed  of  all  observers."  But  her  career 
came  to  a  sudden  and  melancholy  close.  She  had 
given  promise  of  an  heir,  which  would  have  been 
doubly  a  source  of  gratification  to  her  husband  ;  as 
his  son  by  a  former  wife  was  a  lunatic.  But  she 
was  suddenly  seized  with  a  fever.  One  evening, 
as  her  mother  and  sister  were  sitting  beside  her, 
she  sighed  and  said,  "  I  feel  death  coming  very 
fast  upon  me."  This  was  their  first  intimation  of 
her  danger.     She  died  on  the  same  night ! 

Walpole  is  the  especial  chronicler  of  this  time. 
Such  a  man  must  have  been  an  intolerable  nuisance 
.  1  his  day,  but  his  piquant  impertinence  is  amusing 
in  ours.  He  was  evidently  a  wasp,  pretending  to 
perform  the  part  of  a  butterfly,  and  fluttering  over 
all  the  court  flowers,  only  to  plant  his  sting.  As 
he  was  a  perpetual  flirt,  he  dangled  round  the 
Pomfret  family ;  and  probably  received  some  se- 
vere rebukes  from  their '  mother,  for  he  describes 
her  with  all  the  venom  of  an  expelled  dilettante. 

He  speaks  of  her  as  all  that  was  prim  in  ped- 
antry, and  all  that  was  ridiculous  in  aflfectation ; 
as,  on  being  told  of  some  man  who  talked  of  noth- 
ing but  Madeira,  gravely  asking,  "  What  language 
that  was ;"  and  as  attending  the  public  act  at 
Oxford  (on  the  occasion  of  her  presenting  some 
statues  to  the  university)  in  a  box  built  for  her 
near  the  vice-chancellor,  "  where  she  sat  for  three 
days  together,  to  receive  adoration,  and  hear  her- 
self for  four  hours  at  a  time  called  Minerva."  In 
this  assembly,  adds  the  wit,  in  his  peculiar  style, 
"  she  appeared  in  all  the  tawdry  poverty  and  frip- 
pery imaginable,  and  in  a  scoured  damask  robe," 
and  wondered  "  that  she  did  not  wash  out  a  few 
^vords  of  Latin,  as  she  used  io  fricassee  French  and 
Italian ;"  or,  that  "  she  did  not  torture  some  learned 
simile,"  as  when  she  said,  that  "  it  was  as  diflUcult 
to  get  into  an  Italian  coach,  as  it  was  for  Csesar 
to  take  Attica,  by  which  she  meant  Utica." 

But  Lady  Pomfret  is  said  also  to  have  employed 
her  talents  upon  more  substantial  things  than  ped- 
antry. She  had  an  early  intercourse  with  the 
immaculate  Mrs.  Clayton,  with  whom  she  was 
supposed  to  have  negotiated  the  appointment  of 
Lord  Pomfret  as  master  of  the  horse,  for  a  pair 
of  diamond  rings,  worth  JC  1,400.  The  rumor 
appears  to  have  obtained  considerable  currency ; 
for  one  day  when  she  appeared  at  the  Duchess  of 
Marlborough's  with  the  jewels  in  her  ears,  the 
Duchess  (Old  Sarah)  said  to  Lady  Wortley  Mon- 
tague, "  How  can  the  woman  have  the  impudence 


to  go  about  in  that  bribe  !  "  Lady  Wortley  keenly 
and  promptly  answered — "Madam,  how  can  people 
know  where  wine  is  to  be  sold,  unless  where  they 
see  the  sign?" 

Another  of  the  curiosities  of  this  court  menag- 
erie, was  Katherine,  Duchess  of  Buckingham. 
She  was  a  daughter  of  James  the  Second  by 
Katherine  Sedley,  daughter  of  the  wit.  Sir  Charles. 
James,  who  with  all  his  zeal  for  popery  was  a 
scandalous  profligate,  and  as  shameless  in  his  con- 
tempt of  decent  opinion  as  he  was  criminal  in  his 
contempt  for  his  coronation  oath  ;  gave  this  ille- 
gitimate offspring  the  rank  of  a  duke's  daughter, 
and  the  'permission  to  bear  the  royal  arms !  She 
found  a  husband  in  the  Earl  of  Anglesea,  from 
whom  she  was  soon  separated ;  the  earl  died,  and 
she  took  another  husband,  John  Sheffield,  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  certainly  not  too  youthful  a  bride- 
groom. The  duke,  always  a  wit,  had  been  in 
early  life  one  of  the  most  dissipated  men  of  his 
day,  and  through  all  the  varieties  and  vexations 
of  a  life  devoted  to  pleasure,  had  reached  his  59th 
year.  Yet,  this  handsome  wreck,  almost  the  last 
relic  of  the  court  of  Charles  the  Second  lived  a 
dozen  years  longer,  and  left  the  duchess  guardian 
of  his  son. 

His  lordly  dowager  aflTorded  the  world  of  high 
life  perpetual  amusement.  Her  whole  life  was  an 
unintentional  caricature  of  royalty.  Beggarly  be- 
yond conception  in  her  private  aflTairs,  she  was  as 
pompous  in  public  as  if  she  had  the  blood  of  all 
the  thrones  of  Europe  in  her  veins.  She  evidently 
regarded  the  Brunswicks  as  usurpers,  and  hated 
them ;  while  she  aflfected  a  sort  of  superstitious 
homage  for  the  exiled  dynasty,  and  gave  them — 
everything  but  her  money.  She  once  made  a  sort 
of  pilgrimage  to  visit  the  body  of  James,  and  pre- 
tended to  shed  tears  over  it.  The  monk  who 
showed  it,  adroitly  observed  to  her,  that  the  velvet 
pall  which  covered  the  coflin  was  in  rags,  but  her 
sympathies  did  not  reach  quite  so  far,  and  she 
would  not  take  the  hint,  and  saved  her  purse. 

At  the  opera,  she  appeared  in  a  sort  of  royal 
robe  of  scarlet  and  ermine,  and  everywhere  made 
herself  so  supremely  ridiculous,  that  the  laughers 
called  her  Princess  Buckingham.  Even  the  deepest 
domestic  calamity  could  n«t  tame  down  this  out- 
rageous pride.  When  her  only  son  died  of  con- 
sumption, she  sent  messengers  to  all  her  circle, 
telling  them,  that  if  they  wished  to  see  him  lie  in 
state,  "  she  would  admit  them  by  the  back  stairs." 
On  this  melancholy  occasion,  her  only  feeling 
seemed  to  be  her  vanity.  She  sent  to  the  Duches* 
of  Marlborough  to  borrow  the  triumphal  car,  which 
had  conveyed  the  remains  of  the  great  duke  to  the 
grave.  This  preposterous  request  was  naturally 
refused  by  the  duchess,  who  replied,  "  that  the 
car  which  had  borne  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's 
dead  body,  should  never  be  profaned  by  another." 

On  her  own  death-bed,  she  declared  her  wish 
to  be  buried  beside  her  father  James  the  Second. 
"  George  Selwyn,  shrewdly  said,  that  to  be  buried 
by  her  father,  she  need  not  be  carried  out  of  Eng- 
land,"   (she  was    supposed    to    be    actually    the 
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daughter  of  Colonel  Graham.)  When  she  found 
herself  dying,  she  carried  on  the  melancholy  farce 
to  the  last.  She  sent  for  Anstis,  the  herald,  and 
arranged  the  whole  funeral  ceremony  with  him. 
She  was  particularly  anxious  to  see  the  prepara- 
tions before  she  died.  "  Why,"  she  asked,  "  won't 
they  send  the  canopy  for  me  to  see  1  Let  them  send 
it,  even  though  the  tassels  are  not  finished."  And 
finally,  she  exacted  from  her  ladies  a  promise,  that 
if  she  became  insensible,  they  should  not  sit  down 
in  the  presence  of  her  body,  till  she  was  completely 
dead  ! 

Such  things  told  in  a  romance,  would  be  criti- 
cised for  their  extravagance,  but  nothing  is  too 
extravagant  for  human  nature.  Reared  in  folly, 
pampered  with  self-indulgence,  and  bloated  with 
vanity,  the  wholesome-  discipline  of  adversity  would 
have  been  of  infinite  value  to  this  woman  and  her 
tribe.  Six  months  in  Bridewell,  varied  by  beating 
hemp,  would  have  been  the  most  fortunate  lesson 
which  she  could  have  received  from  society. 

Another  of  those  persons,  yet  more  remarkable 
for  her  position  in  life,  was  the  second  daughter 
of  George  II.,  the  Princess  Amelia.  She  was 
supposed  to  have  been  attached  to  the  Duke  of 
Grafton  ;  but  remaining  single,  and  having  nothing 
on  the  earth  to  do,  she  became  a  torment  to  the 
king,  the  court,  and  everybody.  Idleness  is  the 
vice  of  high  life,  and  discontent  its  punishment. 
The  princess  became  proverbial  for  peevishness, 
sarcasm,  and  scandal.  Of  course,  fashion  took  its 
revenge  ;  and  where  every  one  was  shooting  an 
arrow,  some  struck,  and  struck  deep.  The  princess 
grew  masculine  in  her  manners,  and  coarse  in  her 
mind.  Her  appointment  as  ranger  in  Richmond 
Park,  one  of  those  sinecure  offices  which  are  scat- 
tered among  the  dependants  of  the  throne,  made 
her  enemies.  Little  acts  of  authority,  such  as 
stopping  up  pathways,  brought  the  tongues  of  the 
neighboring  population  and  gentry  upon  her,  until 
her  royal  highness  had  the  vexation  of  seeing  an 
action  brought  against  her.  After  some  of  the 
usual  delays  of  justice,  she  had  the  mortification 
of  being  beaten,  and  ultimately  resigned  the  ranger- 
ship.  From  this  period  she  almost  disappeared 
from  the  public  eye,  yet  she  survived  till  1786, 
dying  at  the  age  of  71. 

Mrs.  Clayton  still  held  her  quiet  ascendancy, 
and  her  position  was  so  perfectly  understood,  that 
her  interest  seems  to  have  been  an  object  of  solic- 
itation with  nearly  every  person  involved  in  public 
difficulties.  Of  this  kind  was  her  intercourse  with 
the  three  sons  of  Bishop  Buniet,  all  individuals  of 
intelligence  and  accomplishment,  but  all  in  early 
life  struggling  with  fortune.  The  character  of  the 
bishop  himself  is  best  known  from  his  works  : 
gossiping,  giddiness,  and  imprudence  in  taking 
everything  for  granted  that  he  had  heard,  but  hon- 
esty in  telling  it,  belonged  to  the  bishop  as  much 
as  to  his  books.  The  chances  of  the  revolution 
placed  him  in  the  way  of  preferment ;  chances, 
however,  which,  if  they  had  turned  the  other  way, 
might  have  cost  him  his  head.  But  he  was  on 
the  right  side  in  politics,  and  not  on  the  wrong 


side  in  religion  ;  and  he  won  and  wore  the  mitre 
in  better  style  than  any  man  of  his  age.  His 
eldest  son,  William,  was  educated  as  a  barrister ; 
he  lost  his  fortune  in  the  South  Sea  bubble,  and 
was  sent  to  America  as  governor  of  New  York. 
Subsequently  he  was  removed  to  Boston,  with 
which  he  was  discontented,  and  after  long  alterca- 
tions with  the  general  assembly  of  the  province, 
he  died  of  a  fever,  probably  inflamed  by  vexation. 
Gilbert,  the  second  son,  was  appointed  chaplain  to 
George  I.,  was  a  man  of  clear  understanding,  and 
exhibited  his  knowledge  of  courts  by  siding  with 
Hoadley.  With  all  the  distinctions  of  his  profes- 
sion opening  before  him,  he  died  young.  Thomas, 
the  third  son,  diffijred  from  both  his  brothers,  in 
the  superiority  of  his  talents,  and  the  wildness  of 
his  temper.  The  manners  of  the  time  were  a 
mixture  of  .vulgar  riot  and  gross  indulgence.  The 
streets  were  infested  with  ruffianism,  and  a  society 
among  the  young  men  of  rank  and  education, 
which  took  to  itself  the  name  of  "  The  Mohocks," 
and  whose  barbarous  habits  were  worthy  of  the 
name,  insulted  ahke  public  justice  and  endangered 
personal  safety.  Thomas  Burnet  was  said  to  have 
been  engaged  in  some  of  their  violences,  though 
he,  perhaps,  was  not  one  of  the  "  affiliated."  It 
may  be  naturally  supposed,  that  those  excesses 
grieved  so  distinguished  a  man  as  his  father  ;  and 
it  is  equally  to  be  supposed  that  they  led  to  fre- 
quent remonstrance.  If  so,  they  operated  effec- 
tively at  last. 

One  day  the  bishop,  observing  the  peculiar 
gravity  of  his  son's  countenance,  asked,  "On 
what  he  was  thinking." 

"  On  a  greater  work  than  your  '  History  of  the 
Reformation.' — My  own,"  was  the  answer. 

"  I  shall  be  heartily  glad  to  see  it,"  said  llie 
father,  "  though  I  almost  despair  of  it." 

It  was  undertaken,  however,  and  vigorously 
pursued.  The  young  roue  became  a  leading  law- 
yer, and  finally  attained  the  rank  of  chief  justice 
of  the  common  pleas.     He  died  in  1753. 

There  is,  perhaps,  in  public  history,  no  more 
curious  instance  of  the  power  which  circumstances 
may  place  in  the  hands  of  a  private  individual,  than 
the  deference-  paid  to  Mrs.  Clayton.  Her  whole 
merit  seems  to  have  been  caution,  a  perpetual 
sense  of  the  delicacy  of  her  position,  and  an  unde- 
viating  deference  to  the  habhs,  opinions,  and  pur- 
poses of  the  queen.  Those  were  useful  qualities, 
but  not  remarkable  for  dignity,  and  rather  opposed 
to  personal  amiability  of  mind.  Yet  this  cautious, 
considerate,  and  frigid  personage  was  all  but  wor- 
shipped by  the  world  of  fashion,  of  talents,  and  of 
celebrity. 

Among  those  worshippers  was  the  man  who 
did  the  most  evil,  and  gained  the  most  renown,  of 
any  man  of  his  generation.  The  wit,  who  eclipsed 
all  the  witty  pungency  of  France  in  his  sportive 
sarcasm ;  all  the  libellers  of  royalty  in  his  scorn 
of  thrones  ;  and  all  the  grave  infidelity  of  England, 
in  his  restless  and  envenomed  antipathy  to  all 
religion — the  memorable  Voltaire. 

He  was  then  only  beginning  his  mischievous 
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career,  but  he  had  already  made  its  character  suf- 
ficiently marked  to  earn  an  imprisonment  in  the 
Bastille,  and,  on  his  liberation,  an  order  to  quit 
Paris^ 

In  England  he  occupied  himself  chiefly  with 
literature ;  published  his  "  Henriade,"  for  which 
he  obtained  a  large  subscription  ;  wrote  his  tragedy 
of  "  Brutus,"  his  "  Philosophical  Letters,"  and 
other  works. 

At  length  he  was  permitted  to  return  to  that 
spot  out  of  which  a  French  wit  may  be  scarcely 
said  to  live  ;  and  kept  up  his  intercourse  with  Mrs. 
Clayton  by  the  followmg  letter  : 

*'  Paris,  April  18,  1729. 

*•  Madame — Though  I  am  out  of  London,  the 
favors  which  your  ladyship  has  honored  me  with, 
are  not,  nor  ever  will  be,  out  of  my  memory.  I 
will  remember,  as  long  as  I  live,  that  the  most 
respectable  lady,  who  waits,  and  is  a  friend  to  the 
most  truly  great  queen  in  the  world,  has  vouch- 
safed to  protect  me,  and  receive  me  with  kindness 
while  I  was  at  London. 

"  I  am  just  now  arrived  at  Paris,  and  pay  my 
respects  to  your  court,  before  I  see  our  own.  I 
wish,  for  the  honor  of  Versailles,  and  for  the  im- 
provement of  virtue  and  letters,  we  could  have  here 
some  ladies  like  you.  You  see,  my  wishes  are 
unbounded.  So  is  the  respect  and  gratitude  I  am 
with,  Madame,  your  most  humble,  obedient  servant, 

"  Voltaire." 

We  pass  over  a  thousand  triflings  in  the  subse- 
quent pages — the  alarms  of  court  ladies  for  the 
loss  of  a  royal  smile,  the  sickness  of  a  favorite 
monkey,  or  the  formidable  "  impossibility"  of 
matching  a  set  of  old  china.  Such  are  the  calam- 
ities of  having  nothing  to  do.  We  see  in  those 
pages  instances  of  high-born  men  contented  to  lin- 
ger round  the  court  for  life,  performing  some  petty 
office  which,  however,  required  constant  attendance 
on  the  court  circle,  and  submitting,  with  many  a 
groan,  it  must  be  confessed,  to  the  miserable 
routine  of  trivial  duties  and  meagre  ceremonial, 
much  fitter  for  their  own  footmen  ;  while  they  left 
their  own  magnificent  mansions  to  solitude,  their 
noble  estates  unvisited,  their  tenantry  uncheered, 
unprotected,  and  unencouraged  by  their  residence 
in  their  proper  sphere,  and  finally  degenerated  into 
feeble  gossips,  splenetic  intriguers,  and  ridiculous 
encumbrances  of  the  court  itself. 

Difficulty  seems  essential  to  the  vigor  of  man. 
Difficulty  seems  essential  even  to  the  vigor  of 
nations.  The  old  theory,  that  luxury  is  the  ruin 
of  a  state,  was  obviously  untrue  ;  for  in  no  condi- 
tion of  the  earth  could  luxury  ever  go  down  to  the 
multitude.  But  the  true  evil  of  states  is,  the  decay 
of  the  national  activity,  the  chill  of  the  national 
ardor,  the  adoption  of  a  trifling,  indolent,  vegeta- 
tive style  of  being.  Into  this  life  France  had 
sunk,  from  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  Into  this  life 
Germany  had  sunk,  from  the  peace  of  Westphalia. 
Into  this  life  England  was  rapidly  sinking,  from 
the  reign  of  Anne. 

But  the  visitation  came  at  last,  at  once  to  pun- 
ish and  to  stimulate.  France,  Germany,  and 
England   were   plunged  into  war  together;  and 


fearful  as  the  plunge  was,  out  of  that  raging  tor- 
rent the  three  nations  have  struggled  to  shore, 
refreshed  and  invigorated  by  the  struggle.  Eng- 
land seems  now  to  be  entering  on  another  career, 
more  perilous  than  the  exigencies  of  war — a  moral 
and  intellectual  conflict,  in  which  popular  passions 
and  rational  principles  will  be  ranged  on  opposite 
sides  ;  and  the  question  may  involve  the  final  shape 
which  government  shall  assume  in  the  British 
empire,  or,  perhaps,  in  the  European  world. 

The  characteristics  of  our  time  are  wholly 
unshared  with  the  past.  In  calling  up  the  recol- 
lections of  the  great  ages  of  English  change,  we 
can  discover  but  shght  evidence  of  their  connec- 
tion with  our  own.  To  the  stately,  but  rehgious, 
aspect  of  the  republic  of  1641,  we  find  no  resem- 
blance in  the  general  features  of  our  religious  tol- 
erance. To  the  ardent  zeal  for  liberty  which 
marked  the  revolution  of  1688,  we  can  find  no 
counterpart  in  the  constitutional  quietude  of  the 
present  day.  The  fiery  ferocity  of  continental 
revolution  has  certainly  furnished  no  model  to  the 
professors  of  national  regeneration,  since  the  reform 
of  1830.  And  yet,  a  determination,  a  power  and 
a  progress  of  public  change,  is  now  the  acknowl- 
edged principle  of  the  most  active,  indefatigable, 
and  unscrupulous  portion  of  the  mind  of  England. 

And  among  the  most  remarkable  and  most  men- 
acing adjuncts  of  the  crisis,  is  the  singular  sense 
of  inadequacy  to  resist  its  career,  which  seems  to 
paralyze  the  habitual  defenders  of  the  right  cause. 
The  consecrated  guardians  of'  the  church  seem  only 
to  wait  the  final  lalow.  The  great  land-holders  in 
the  peerage  are  contented  with  making  protests. 
The  agricultural  interest,  the  boast  of  England, 
and  the  vital  interest  of  the  empire,  has  abandoned 
a  resistance,  too  feeble  to  deserve  the  praise  of 
fortitude,  and  too  irregular  to  deserve  the  fruits  of 
victory.  The  moneyed  interest  sees  its  gigantic 
opulence  threatened  by  a  hundred-handed  grasp ; 
but  makes  no  defence,  or  makes  that  most  danger- 
ous of  all  defences,  which  calls  in  the  invader  as 
the  auxihary,  bribes  him  with  a  portion  of  the 
spoils,  and  only  provokes  his  appetite  for  the  pos- 
session of  the  whole. 

This  condition  of  things  cannot  last.  A  few 
years,  perhaps  a  few  months,  will  ripen  the  bitter 
fruit,  which  the  meekness  of  undecided  govern- 
ments has  suffered  to  grow  before  their  eyes. 
The  ballbt,  which  ofiers  a  subterfuge  for  every 
fraud ;  extended  suflfrage,  which  offers  a  force  for 
every  aggression ;  the  overthrow  of  all  religious 
endowments,  which  offers  a  bribe  to  every  desire 
of  avarice — above  all,  that  turning  of  religion  into 
a  pohtical  tool,  that  indifference  to  the  true,  and 
that  welcoming  of  the  false,  in  whatever  shape  it 
may  approach,  however  fierce  and  foul ;  however 
coldly  contemptuous,  or  furiously  fanatical,  how- 
ever grim  or  grotesque,  whose  first  act  must  be  to 
trample  all  principle  under  foot,  and  place  on  its 
altar  the  worship  of  the  passions  ; — those  are  the 
demands  which  are  already  made,  and  those  wilj 
be  the  trophies  which  the  hands  of  political  zeal 
otry  and  personal  rapine,  in  the  first  hour  of  their 
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triumph,  will  raise  on  the  grave  where  lies  buried 
the  constitution. 

Yet  nothing  is  done  by  the  natural  defenders  of 
the  rights  of  Enghshmen.  No  leader  comes  for- 
ward ;  no  new  followers  are  to  be  found  ;  no  ban- 
ner is  raised  as  the  rallying  point  for  the  fugitives, 
already  broken.  We  see  the  approach  of  the  evil, 
as  the  men  of  the  old  world  might  have  seen  the 
approach  of  the  deluge;  awaiting  with  folded 
hands,  c|id  feet  rooted  to  the  ground,  the  surges 
which  nothing  could  resist ;  looking  with  an  indo- 
lent despair  at  the  mighty  inundation,  before 
which  the  plain  and  the  mountain  alike  began  to 
disappear ;  and  sullenly  submitting  to  an  extinc- 
tion, of  which  they  had  been  long  offered  the 
means  of  escape,  and  perishing,  with  the  pledge 
of  security  floating  before  their  eyes. 

We  are  by  no  means  desirous  of  being  prophets 
of  public  misfortune  ;  but,  with  the  tenets  publicly 
avowed,  in  the  elections  which  have  just  closed, 
with  the  strong  popularity  attached  to  the  most 
daring  opinions,  with  thirty  pledged  Repealers  from 
Ireland,  with  the  wildest  doctrines  of  trade  advo- 
cated by  the  popular  representatives  in  England, 
with  sixty  subjects  of  the  pope  sitting  in  a  Protes- 
tant legislature,  and  with  the  evident  determination 
to  bring  into  that  legislature  individuals  (and  who 
shall  limit  their  numbers,  when  its  doors  are  once 
thrown  open  to  their  wealth?)  who  pronounce 
Christianity  itself  to  be  an  imposture — we  can  con- 
jecture no  consequences,  however  hazardous,  which 
ought  not  to  present  themselves  to  the  soberest 
friend  of  his  country.  That  the  worst  conse- 
quences may  not  be  inevitable,  is  only  to  hope  in 
a  higher  protection ;  that  even  out  of  the  evil 
good  may  come,  is  not  unconformable  to  the  ways 
of  Providence  ;  but  that  times  are  at  hand  in  which 
the  noblest  energy  of  English  statesmanship  will 
be  required  to  meet  the  conflict,  we  have  no  more 
doubt,  than  that  the  pilot  who,  in  a  storm,  uses 
neither  compass  nor  sail,  must  run  his  ship  on 
shore  ;  or  that  the  man  who  walks  about  in  clothes 
dipped  in  pestilence,  will  leave  his  corpse  as  a  tes- 
timony to  the  fact  of  the  contagion. 
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Strength.,  that  again  my  weary  feet  may  tread 
The  paths  of  life !     So  dark  the  shades  which 
rest 

Upon  my  heart,  that  life's  uncertain  thread 
Thrills  to  sad  melody  within  my  breast ! — 

Oh  !  let  me  view  them  yet — those  countless  springs 

That  seem  too  distant  for  my  crippled  wings  ! 

Let  me  go  forth  !     The  spring's  soft  genial  air 
Calls  to  my  spirit  with  an  angel's  voice, 

Waking  anew  the  earnest  gush  of  prayer, 
And  a  vain  wish  to  mingle  and  rejoice 

With  earth's  glad  children,  who  with  song  and 
dance 

Welcome  the  summer  sun's  returning  glance  ! 

How  have  I  striven,  Sickness,  to  unfold 

The  mantle  with  which  thou  hast  darkly  bound 

My  feeble  tenement ;  but  strong  thy  hold 
On  the  frail  victims  in  thy  shadow  found  ! 


But  let  the  song  of  triumph  proudly  swell — 
The  deathless  spirit  owneth  not  thy  spell ! 

The  trembling  limbs  may  tell  a  mournful  tale 
Of  prostrate  strength,  the  languid  eye  may  speak 

Of  fading  hopes  most  precious  though  so  frail. 
While  the  still,  folded  hands,  in  posture  meek, 

Show  that  the  spirit  waiteth  to  fulfil. 

Even  through  pain  and  grief,  its  Maker's  will ! 

Bend  to  me.  Father,  while  alone  I  lie. 

Striving  to   guide  my  wandering  thoughts   to 
thee ! 

Thou  knowest  how  the  fruitful  earth,  the  sky. 
The  rush  of  waters  and  the  storm-wind  free, 

Have  been  rich  founts  of  gladness,  flowing  deep 

Within  the  heart  whose  passions  may  not  sleep  ! 

Let  me  not  love  the  creatures  thou  hast  made. 
Nor  this  fair  world  too  proudly  for  my  peace  ! 

Oh,  rather,  when  these  changing  prospects  fade. 
May  all  vain,  earth-ward  longings  gently  cease  ! 

By  the  stern  ministry  of  sorrow  tried, 

Henceforth  with  thee  my  spirit  shall  abide  ! 
Boston,  Mass.  H.  J.  W. 

Christian  Witness. 


MEMORY. 

I  AM  an  old  man — very  old  ; 

My  hair  is  thin  and  gray  : 
My  hand  shakes  like  an  autumn  lea^, 

That  wild  winds  toss  all  day. 
Beneath  the  pent-house  of  my  brows, 

My  dim  and  watery  eyes 
Gleam  like  faint  lights  within  a  pile, 

Which  half  in  ruin  lies. 

All  the  dull  years  of  middle  age 

Have  faded  from  my  thought ; 
While  the  long-vanished  days  of  youth 

Seem  ever  nearer  brought. 
Thus  often,  at  the  sunset  time, 

The  vales  in  shadow  rest, 
While  evermore  a  purple  glow 

Gilds  the  far  mountain's  breast. 

O'er  happy  childhood's  sports  and  plays, 

Youth's  friendships,  and  youth's  love, 
I  ofttimes  brood  in  memory. 

As  o'er  its  nest  the  dove. 
In  fancy  through  the  fields  I  stray, 

And  by  the  river  wide. 
And  see  a  once  beloved  face 

Still  smiling  at  my  side. 

I  sit  in  the  old  parlor  nook, 

And  SHE  sits  near  me  there  ; 
We  read  from  the  same  book — my  cheek 

Touching  her  chestnut  hair. 
I  have  grown  old — oh,  very  old  ! 

But  she  is  ever  young, 
As  when  through  moonlit  alleys  green 

We  walked,  and  talked,  and  sung. 

She  is  unchanged — I  see  her  now 

As  in  that  last,  last  view. 
When  by  the  garden  gate  we  took 

A  smiling  short  adieu. 
Oh  Death,  thou  hast  a  charmed  touch, 

Though  cruel  't  is  and  cold  ; 
Embalmed  by  thee  in  memory, 

Love  never  can  grow  old. 
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[In  looking  over  a  file  of  English  papers  received 
by  late  arrivals  we  encounter  the  following  article 
in  the  London  Morning  Chronicle,  suggested  by  a 
recent  American  work.  The  tone  of  it  is  far  su- 
perior to  that  of  ordinary  newspaper  criticisers. 
Such  articles  are  well  calculated  to  foster  a  gener- 
ous international  respect  between  England  and  the 
United  States.  We  copy  it  with  pleasure. — Pic- 
ayune.] 

The  Prose  Writers  of  America ;  with  a  Survey  of 
the  Intellectual  History,  Condition,  and  Prospects 
of  the  Country.  By  Rufus  Wiimot  Griswold. 
— Bentley. 

A  volume  such  as  this  is  a  treasure  to  all  who 
watch  with  eager  hopefulness,  and  hail  with  joy- 
ful gratulation  the  daily  extending  triumphs  of  our 
English  language.  Apart  from  its  excellence  as 
a  collection  of  miscellanies,  and  the  intrinsic  beauty 
of  the  many  noble  specimens  of  eloquence  it  con- 
tains, it  will  possess,  for  a  considerable  section  of 
our  reading  public,  all  the  interest  of  literary  news. 
The  biographical  notices  of  the  various  writers, 
some  of  them  not  so  well  known  in  this  country 
as  they  deserve  to  be,  give  many  curious  illustra- 
tions of  American  society  and  manners,  and  the 
summaries  of  their  literary  labors  contain  much 
well  conceived  and  finely  expressed  criticism.  It 
is  true  that  the  editor's  eulogies  are  often  too  large 
and  indiscriminate,  but  this  is  very  excusable  in  a 
book  of  which  a  principal  object  is  to  assert  and 
vindicate  the  literary  claims  of  his  countrymen. 

He  must  be  a  bold  man  who,  with  such  a  vol- 
ume as  this  before  him,  would  decry  the  Ameri- 
cans as  indifferent  to  literature,  as  unambitious  of 
its  distinctions,  or  incapable  of  its  achievements. 
Such  sneers  as  these  have  indeed  been  hazarded  ; 
but  they  have  proceeded  only  from  a  few  travelling 
book-makers,  incapable  of  observing  truly  or  infer- 
ring rightly,  and  from  critics  whose  only  inspiration 
was  to  be  found  in  their  presumptuous  malice  and 
crapulent  ignorance.  Sometimes  we  have  been 
told  that  the  Americans  could  not  produce  good 
writers  because  they  produced  good  politicians  and 
good  citizens ;  that  they  could  not  be  literary  be- 
cause they  were  democratic.  As  if  the  history  of 
the  whole  world  did  not  tell  us  that  republics  have 
always  been  as  fertile  in  great  authors  as  in  great 
statesmen  and  commanders,  and  that  the  home  of 
liberty  is  ever  the  home  of  arts  and  letters.  It  is 
true  that  the  democracy  of  the  United  States  is  a 
difierent  thing  from  the  democracies  of  Athens  or 
Florence,  but  it  differs  only  in  being  a  more  perfect 
exemplification  of  its  type,  and  a  more  logical  de- 
velopment of  the  principles  on  which  these  were 
constructed.  Again,  it  is  said  that  the  Americans 
cannot  be  literary  because  they  are  practical ;  just 
as  if  the  greatest  English  authors,  from  Chaucer, 
Spencer,  Shakspeare,  and  Milton,  down  to  Sir 
Walter  Scott  and  our  own  contemporaries,  had 
not  been  men  eminently  practical  in  the  scope  and 
objects  of  their  lives.     Mr.  Griswold  has  taken! 


great  pains,  in  a  well  written  dissertation,  to  vin 
dicate  the  social  developmeni  of  America  from  these 
and  similar  imputations ;  but  he  may  rest  assured 
that,  in  this  country  at  least,  they  were  never 
deemed  worthy  a  moment's  attention  by  anybody 
who  possessed  the  means  of  forming  an  opinion. 

Coming  so  late  into  the  field  as  the  Americans 
have  done,  and  finding  the  harvest  well-nigh 
reaped,  it  is  rather  surprising  that  they  should 
have  seen  so  much  to  do,  and  have  done  it  so  well. 
Philosophers  like  Franklin  and  Edwards,  theologians 
and  moralists  like  Dwight  and  Channing ;  jurists 
such  as  Marshall,  Kent,  and  Story ;  political  es- 
sayists like  Hamilton  and  Everett ;  novelists  like 
Brown  and  Cooper  (Washington  Irving  is  a  uni- 
versal genhjs ;)  historians  like  Bancroft,  Prescott, 
and  Sparkes,  are  names  which  in  their  mere  men- 
tion carry  their  own  ovation  ;  and  if  America  has 
yet  given  the  world  no  great  poet,  the  cause  must 
be  sought  neither  in  the  nature  of  her  population 
nor  the  circumstances  of  her  society.  They  are 
made  of  the  same  stuff  as  the  people  from  whom 
Shakspeare  sprung,  and  the  elements  of  poetry  are 
rife  in  their  glorious  scenery,  and  the  striking  in- 
cidents of  broil  and  battle,  of  adventure  and 
romance,  which  abound  in  the  history  of  the  settle- 
ment of  their  country,  the  Indian  wars,  and  the 
revolutionary  struggle.  Nor,  whilst  felling  their 
primeval  forests,  and  subduing  the  untilled  earth 
to  the  uses  of  man,  have  the  muse's  notes  been 
silent  amongst  them./<§In  our  own  day  Halleck, 
Bryant,  and  Longfellow  are  men  who  belong  to  a 
high,  perhaps  the  highest  order  of  lyrical  genius. 
But  why  ask  of  the  dawn  the  effulgent  glories  of 
noon-day,  or  the  softer  radiance  of  eventide  ?  They 
have  yet  chosen  rather  to  worship  reverently  at  the 
shrine  of  the  great  bards  who  have  gone  before, 
in  the  land  from  which  their  fathers  came,  than  to 
essay  new  ways  of  poetizing.  In  these  they  take 
pride,  for  they  are  to  them,  as  to  us,  an  imperish- 
able heritage.  And  now  that  the  sources  of  dis- 
cord between  Britain  and  America  have  been  dried 
up,  we  look  to  such  recollections  as  these  to  tighten 
the  bonds  of  unity,  and  to  restore  that  intimacy  of 
feeling  which  should  exist  between  the  two  great 
branches  of  the  British  race.  The  year  which  has 
passed  brought  with  it  noble  and  affecting  proofs 
of  the  warmth  of  fraternal  interest  in  our  destinies 
which  still  exists  beyond  the  Atlantic  ;  and  the 
tongue  we  speak  in  common  should  be  for  those 
families  of  mankind  the  pledge  of  a  concord  and 
harmony  which,  we  deeply  trust,  will  endure  for- 
ever, unbroken  by  anything  more  serious  than  a 
brother's  bickering.  If  ever  again  the  horizon 
should  be  darkened  by  the  prospect  of  a  fratricidal 
war,  the  language  in  which  we  should  be  inclined 
to  address  America  would  be  that  in  which  the  ad- 
vent of  civil  strife  was  deprecated  by  one  of  the 
chief  lights  of  our  elder  poesy  : 

"  Come  the  eleventh  plague,  rather  than  this  should 
be  ; 

Come  sink  us  rather  in  the  sea ; 
Come  rather  pestilence  and  reap  us  down  ; 

Come  God's  sword  rather  than  our  own. 
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Let  rather  Roman  come  again, 
Or  Saxon,  Norman,  or  the  Dane. 
In  all  the  bonds  we  ever  bore. 
We  grisved,  we  sighed,  we  wept ;  we  never  blushed 
before." 

The  Americans  may  take  pride  in  their  histor- 
ical laurels,  for  in  no  department  of  literary  exer- 
tion has  their  success  been  more  signal.  We 
cannot  forget  that  the  distinguished  man  who  now 
represents  the  United  States  in  this  country  has 
also  preeminent  claims  to  be  regarded  as  the  rep- 
resentative of  American  letters.  Mr.  Bancroft's 
historical  style  is  marked  by  a  severe  simplicity 
and  grandeur  which  might  be  imitated  with  advan- 
tage by  some  of  our  writers,  as  will  be  perceived 
from  the  following  fine  passage,  descriptive  of  the 
youth  of  Washington  : 

"  After  long  years  of  strife,  of  repose,  and  of 
strife  renewed,  England  and  France  solemnly 
agreed  to  be  at  peace.  The  treaties  of  Aix  la 
Chapelle  had  been  negotiated  by  the  ablest  states- 
men of  Europe,  in  the  splendid  forms  of  monarchi- 
cal diplomacy.  They  believed  themselves  the 
arbiters  of  mankind,  the  pacificators  of  the  world 
— reconstructing  the  colonial  system  on  a  basis 
which  should  endure  for  ages — confirming  the 
peace  of  Europe  by  the  nice  adjustment  of  mate- 
rial forces.  At  the  very  time  of  the  congress  of 
Aix  la  Chapelle,  ihe  woods  of  Virginia  sheltered 
the  youthful  George  Washington,  the  son  of  a 
widow.  Born  by  the  side  of  the  Potomac,  beneath 
the  roof  of  a  Westmoreland  farmer,  almost  from 
infancy  his  lot  had  been  the  lot  of  an  orphan.  No 
academy  had  welcomed  him  to  its  shades,  no  col- 
lege crowned  him  with  its  honors  :  to  read,  to 
write,  to  cipher — these  had  been  his  degrees  in 
knowledge.  And,  now  at  sixteen  years  of  age,  in 
quest  of  an  honest  maintenance,  encountering  in- 
tolerable toil ;  cheered  onward  by  being  able  to 
write  to  a  schoolboy  friend,  '  Dear  Richard,  a 
doubloon  is  my  constant  gain  every  day,  and  some- 
times six  pistoles  ;'  '  himself  his  oven  cook,  having 
no  spit  but  a  forked  stick,  no  plate  but  a  large 
chip  ;'  roaming  over  spurs  of  the  Alleghanies,  and 
along  tlie  banks  of  the  Shenandoah  ;  alive  to  na- 
ture, and  sometimes  spending  the  best  of  the  day 
in  admiring  the  trees  and  richness  of  the  land  ; 
among  skin-clad  savages,  with  their  scalps  and 
rattles,  or  uncouth  emigrants,  that  would  never 
speak  English  ;  rarely  sleeping  in  a  bed  ;  holding 
a  bearskin  a  splendid  couch  ;  glad  of  a  resting-place 
for  the  night  upon  a  httle  hay,  straw,  or  fodder, 
and  often  camping  in  the  forests,  where  the  place 
nearest  the  fire  was  a  happy  luxury — this  stripling 
surveyor  in  the  woods,  with  no  companion  but  his 
unlettered  associates,  and  no  implements  of  science 
but  his  compass  and  chain,  contrasted  strangely 
with  the  imperial  magnificence  of  the  Congress  of 
Aix  la  Chapelle.  And  yet  God  had  selected,  not 
Kaunitz,  nor  Newcastle,  not  a  monarch  of  the 
house  of  Hapsburg,  nor  of  Planover,  but  the  Vir- 
ginia stripling,  to  give  an  impulse  to  human  affairs, 
and,  as  far  as  events  can  depend  on  an  individual, 


had  placed  the  rights  and  the  destinies  of  countless 
millons  in  the  keeping  of  the  widow's  son." 
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The  St.  Louis  Republican  of  the  1st,  contains 
some  information  concerning  the  progress  of  the 
Mormon  colony  which  is  to  be  located  at  the  "  Great 
Salt  Lake  City"  in  California,  derived  from  a  Mr. 
Little  who  has  just  arrived  from  that  place,  which 
he  left  in  August.     The  Republican  says  : — 

We  learn  from  him  that  the  country  selected  for 
the  habitation  of  the  Mormons  is  about  twenty 
miles  east  from  the  Great  Salt  Lake.  In  company 
with  others,  he  explored  the  valley,  and  he  repre- 
sents that  they  found  a  range  of  some  eighty  miles 
in  length,  and  perhaps  ten  to  twenty  miles  in  width. 
The  preparations  for  the  reception  of  the  advancing 
company  of  Mormons,  were  not,  we  should  infer, 
very  extensive.  A  field  of  about  one  hundred  acres 
of  ground  had  been  planted  with  corn,  potatoes, 
turnips,  and  other  edibles,  but  as  the  rain  seldom 
fell  there,  they  had  to  resort  to  the  uncertain  and 
laborious  process  of  irrigation.  They  had  engaged 
in  the  erection  of  a  stockade,  to  protect  the  colony 
from  the  attacks  of  the  Indians,  covering  some  ten 
acres  of  ground,  within  which  from  a  hundred  and 
sixty  to  two  hundred  dwellings  were  to  be  erected. 
Some  parts  of  the  valley  have  a  very  fertile  appear- 
ance, but  others,  again,  are  exceedingly  poor,  and 
cannot  be  made  to  produce  anything. 

On  his  return  route,  Mr.  Little,  who  holds,  we 
believe,  some  high  office  in  the  Mormon  church, 
met  the  Mormon  emigrants  in  detached  parties.  Ho 
does  not  speak  very  flatteringly  of  their  condition, 
though  with  some  sanguine  hopes,  they  were  still 
moving  on  to  their  destination.  Many  of  the  heads 
of  the  families  were,  it  will  be  remcnibered,  taken 
to  fill  up  the  California  battalion  and  are  still  in 
Cahfornia,  and  the  women  and  children  were  left  to 
get  along  as  they  best  could.  In  many  cases,  little 
boys  were  found  driving  the  teams,  barefoot,  and 
the  advanced  parties  were  reduced  to  some  ex- 
tremity for  the  want  of  food.  Two  hundred  of  the 
oxen  used  in  their  teams  had  died  after  leaving  In- 
dependence Rock,  from  eating  some  poisonous  sub- 
stance and  exhaustion,  and  they  were  compelled  to 
get  along  by  using  cows  in  their  stead.  All  were, 
it  is  feared,  stinted  for  provisions,  and  even  after 
their  arrival,  unless  game  could  be  procured  by 
their  hunters,  there  is  room  to  apprehend  suffering 
from  starvation — Mr.  Little  representing,  at  the 
same  time,  that  in  and  around  the  Salt  Lake  valley, 
very  little  game  was  to  be  found.  On  the  whole, 
we  are  fearful  that  most  distressing  accounts  will 
be  received  from  this  people,  by  the  first  arrivals 
next  spring. 

The  following  order,  illustrating  some  of  the  dif 
ficulties  which  the  California  battalion  had  to  en 
counter,  has  been  placed  at  our  disposal : — 

"  Headquarters  Mormon  Battalion,  ) 

Mission  of  San  Diego,  30th  January,  1847.  ^ 
"  Order  No.  1. 

"  The  lieut.  colonel  commanding,  congratulates 
the  battalion  on  their  safe  arrival  on  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  the  conclusion  of  its  march  of 
over  two  thousand  miles.  History  may  be  searched 
in  vain  for  an  equal  march  of  infantry  ;  nine  tenth? 
of  it  has  been  through  a  wilderness,  where  nothing 
but  savages  and  wild  beasts  are  found  ;  or  deserts 
where,  for  want  of  water,  there  is  no  living  crea 
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turo.  There,  with  almost  hopeless  labor,  we  have 
dug  deep  wells,  which  the  future  traveller  will  en- 
joy. Without  a  guide  who  had  traversed  them,  we 
have  ventured  into  trackless  prairies,  where  water 
was  not  found  for  several  marches.  With  crowbar 
and  pickaxe  in  hand,  we  have  worked  our  way  over 
mountains,  which  seemed  to  defy  aught  save  the 
wild  goat ;  and  hewed  a  passage  through  a  chasm 
of  living  rock,  more  narrow  than  our  wagons.  To 
bring  these  first  wagons  to  the  Pacific,  we  have 
preserved  the  strength  of  the  mules,  by  herding 
them  over  large  tracts  which  you  have  laboriously 
guarded,  without  loss. 

"  The  garrisons  of  four  Presidios  of  Sonora,  con- 
centrated within  the  walls  of  Tueson,  gave  us  no 
pause  ;  we  drove  them  out  with  their  artillery ;  but 
our  intercourse  with  the  citizens  was  not  marked 
by  a  single  act  of  injustice.  Thus  marching,  half 
naked  and  half  fed,  and  living  upon  wild  animals, 
we  have  discovered  and  made  a  road  of  great  value 
to  our  country. 

"  Arrived  at  the  first  settlement  of  California,  after 
a  single  day's  rest,  you  cheerfully  turned  off  from 
the  route  to  this  point  of  promised  repose,  to  enter 
upon  a  campaign,  and  meet,  as  we  believed,  the 
approach  of  the  enemy ;  and  this,  too,  without 
even  salt  to  season  your  sole  subsistence  of  fresh 
meat. 

"  Lieuts.  A.  J.  Smith  and  Geo.  Stoneman,  of  the 
1st  dragoons,  have  shared  and  given  valuable  aid  in 
all  these  labors. 

"  Thus,  volunteers,  you  have  exhibited  some  high 
and  essential  qualities  of  veterans.  But  much  re- 
mains undone  ;  soon  you  will  turn  your  strict  atten- 
tion to  the  drill,  to  system  and  order,  to  forms  also, 
which  are  all  necessary  to  the  soldier. 

"  By  order  of     Lt.  Col.  P.  St.  Geo.  Cooke. 

[Signed]  P.  C.  Merriel,  Adjutant." 

From  the  N.  Y.  Courier. 

Chancellor  Kent  is  dead !  Such  was  the 
sfdutation  which  passed  in  whispers  yesterday  from 
roouth  to  mouth  in  the  thronged  marts  of  business 
— in  the  precincts  of  courts  of  law — wherever  men 
most  do  congregate.  It  was  whispered  as  one  ut- 
ters something  sacred  at  once  and  sorrowful. 

It  is  even  so  !  the  great  jurist,  the  pure  patriot, 
the  instructive  companion,  the  wise  teacher,  the 
good  man  is  dead  !  But  he  had  been  permitted  to 
live  beyond  the  ordinary  age  of  man,  and  has  gone 
down  to  the  tomb  as  the  sun  sets  in  the  west — with 
splendor  mellowed  but  undimmed,  with  a  glory  re- 
flected from  earth  to  sky,  and  again  from  sky  to 
earth. 

James  Kent,  whom  yet  all  people  knew  and 
called  by  the  office  he  so  long  adorned — was  in  the 
87th  year  of  his  age — with  mind  unclouded,  with 
the  consciousness  of  a  well-spent  life — in  peace 
with  all  mankind — he  saw  the  approach  of  death — 
unmoved.  On  the  stage  of  life  he  had  played  his 
part  well — it  was  a  conspicuous  part,  and  at  the 
close  of  it,  wrapping  his  robe  around  him  with  dig- 
nified composure,  he  laid  him  down  to  die. 

We  cannot  upon  the  spur  of  the  moment  under- 
take to  present  even  a  sketch  of  the  career  of  this 
eminent  civilian.  It  would  be  unjust  moreover  if  it 
were  practicable,  for  he  who  did  so  much  for  the 
renown  of  his  country,  should  not  suffer  any  attaint 
of  his  own  from  imperfect,  however  well-meant, 
representation. 


DEATH   OF   CHANCELLOR   KENT. 


But  of  the  public  man — as  we  remember  him  for 
nearly  thirty  years — of  the  personal  friend — for  so 
it  was  our  honor  and  delight  to  be  permitted  to  con- 
sider him — we  may  utter  in  sadness  and  yet  in  tri- 
umph, some  of  the  facts  which  illustrate  this  glori- 
ous life. 

Mr.  Kent,  from  1794  to  1824,  was  the  occupant 
of  a  judicial  station — ^beginning  with  that  of  recorder 
of  the  city  of  New  York  in  1794,  and  ending  with 
that  of  chancellor  of  the  state  in  1824.  At  this  time 
he  accomplished  his  sixtieth  year,  and  thenceforth, 
according  to  the  arbitrary  assumption  of  the  con- 
stitution of  New  York,  he  was  to  be  deemed  inca- 
pable of  serving  the  public  as  a  judge.  But  nature, 
wh^ich  has  no  complaisance  for  the  chimerical  no- 
tions of  constitution-mongers — nature,  aided  by  an 
even  disposition,  a  life  of  moderation  and  temper- 
ance, and  saved  alike  from  decay  and  from  rust,  by 
cheerful  industry,  and  constant  application  of  fine 
intellectual  faculties  to  the  pursuit  and  elucidation 
of  knowledge,  nature  vindicated  her  right  and  dig- 
nity in  his  person,  and  enabled  him,  aHer  the  law 
had  pronounced  him  incompetent,  to  prepare  and 
give  to  the  world — we  use  the  word  advisedly — 
those  *•  Commentaries,"  which  take  second  rank  to 
no  known  treatises  on  law.  Edition  after  edition 
of  this  standard  work  has  been  published — each  one 
carefully  superintended,  improved,  and  added  to  by 
the  author ;  whose  mind  was  never  idle,  whose  in- 
dustry could  not  be  overtasked.  It  was  a  labor  of 
love  to  him,  and  is  fraught  with  benefits  innumer- 
able and  inappreciable  to  his  countrymen,  and  to  the 
cause  of  sound  conservative  principles  elsewhere. 

With  the  cheerfulness  and  elasticity  of  youth  in 
his  spirits,  and  in  his  step,  Chancellor  Kent  has  en- 
joyed, for  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life,  a  sort  of 
moral  and  intellectual  supremacy  in  this  our  repub- 
lic, rarely  paid  to  any  man — and  never  was  any  ooe 
so  wholly  unspoiled  by  it.  Simplicity,  was  quite 
as  much  the  attribute  of  his  mind,  as  vigor  and 
justness — and  that  quality  gave  to  his  personal  in- 
tercourse an  indescribable  charm. 

His  opinions  were  uttered  with  a  frankness  that 
an  open  and  honest  nature  can  alone  practise.  He 
had  no  concealments,  and  he  needed  none.  Hia 
learning  was  deep  and  varied — his  reading  compre- 
hended the  whole  scope  of  knowledge — his  memory 
was  faithful,  and  it  was  aided  by  the  habit,  invari- 
able we  beheve  with  him,  of  reading  pen  in  hand 
and  annotating  as  he  read. 

He  was  educated  in  the  politics  of  the  federal 
school,  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  his  youth — with 
Washington  for  its  chief,  and  such  men  as  Hamilton. 
Marshal  and  John  Jay  for  his  models  and  teachers 
From  the  high-toned,  conservative  and  patriotic 
principles  imbibed  from  such  sources.  Chancellor 
Kent  never  swerved.  He  died,  as  he  lived,  a  fed- 
eral republican 

Into  the  domestic  sanctuary,  now  in  the  newness 
of  its  grief  at  the  loss  of  such  a  head,  we  may  not 
intrude,  further  than  to  say,  that  in  every  relation 
which  belongs  to  family,  and  in  all  the  qualities  of 
affection,  kindness  and  trust — in  the  cheerfulness 
which  irradiates,  and  the  steadfastness  which  binds 
together,  the  family  circle — he  was  unsurpassed. 

When  the  tomb  shall  close  over  the  mortal  re- 
mains of  James  Kent,  there  will  be  none  to  gainsay 
the  record  that  there  lies  all  that  is  mortal  of  an 
able,  upright,  and  honest  man. 
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From  Chambers'  Journal. 
THE     PRIVATEERS. 

In  order  to  recollect  the  last  shots  fired  in  the 
European  battle-field  of  this  country,  a  man  must 
now  be  well  up  in  middle  age.  The  young  know 
nothing  of  arms  but  from  history ;  and  they  can 
hardly  persuade  themselves  that  the  most  pacific 
old  man  in  England,  is  the  same  Iron  DuTce  who 
commanded  at  Waterloo  before  they  came  into  the 
world.  The  trade  of  soldiering  has  no  longer  any 
necessary  connection  with  fighting.  Its  duties  are 
merely  the  drill  and  parade,  and  the  wearing  of 
gay  clothes.  And  although  the  officers,  in  their 
different  grades,  are  hardly  so  well  paid  as  mer- 
chants' clerks,  still  there  is  always  a  sufficient 
number  found  for  so  easy  and  amiable  a  service. 
It  is  true  they  have  a  chance  of  being  drafted,  at 
some  time  or  other,  to  the  further  East,  several 
thousand  miles  away ;  but  they  know  very  well 
that  in  India  they  will  meet  with  no  such  equal 
enemies  as  were  formerly  grappled  with  in  Europe, 
while  in  China,  it  is  a  mere  amusement  to  bring 
down  the  bald  headed  celestials — in  fact,  a  human 
haitue. 

Under  such  circumstances,  we  look  back  upon 
war  as  one  of  the  interesting  or  terrible  things  of 
the  past ;  and  although  somewhat  sick  of  the 
details  of  its  bloody  struggles,  from  their  having 
been  so  frequently  obtruded  upon  our  notice,  we 
regard  the  composition  of  its  materials  and  char- 
acter as  legitimate  objects  of  literary  curiosity. 
One  of  the  strangest  departments  of  such  a  subject 
is  the  privateering  system  ;  and  we  now  proceed  to 
offer  some  illustrations  of  a  class  of  belligerents 
who  have  not  as  yet  received  due  attention  either 
from  history  or  romance.  This  we  shall  do  by 
means  of  a  couple  of  individual  portraits — one 
French,  and  one  English — which  may  be  taken  as 
exhibiting,  though  of  course  in  higher  relief  than 
usual,  the  general  features  of  the  tribe. 

As  for  the  system  itself,  it  is  a  relic  of  the  bar- 
barism of  the  middle  ages,  organized  and  legalized 
by  the  folly  or  depravity  of  modern  governments. 
It  is  the  piracy  of  the  northern  barbarians  and 
eastern  infidels  sanctioned  by  letters  of  marque — a 
document  which  affects  to  give  the  right  of  reprisal, 
but,  in  reality,  invests  the  desperadoes  of  the  coun- 
try with  the  privilege  to  rob  and  murder.  This 
sort  of  commission  did  not  come  generally  into 
fashion  till  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  but 
once  fairly  afloat,  the  privateers  continued  to  main- 
tain their  flag  in  time  of  war,  in  spite  of  the  bursts 
of  indignation  which  their  excesses  called  forth 
from  the  neutral  nations.  Various  attempts  were 
made  to  bring  them  under  legal  restraint ;  but  to 
impose  any  control  but  that  of  force  upon  ruffians 
called  into  action  by  such  sordid  motives  was 
impossible.  Sometimes  the  channel  between  France 
and  England  was  swept  so  clean  by  the  sea 
guerillas  of  the  two  nations,  that  the  poor  priva- 
teers must  have  starved  if  they  had  not  turned 
their  arms  against  neutrals.  In  1758,  a  ship 
belonging  to  Holland,  (with  which  country  we 


were  then  at  peace,)  having  on  board  the  Spanish 
ambassador  on  his  way  to  Denmark,  was  boarded 
by  three  different  squadrons  of  privateers,  and 
plundered  even  of  his  excellency's  baggage.  A 
little  hanging  was  had  recourse  to  on  this  occa- 
sion ;  and  in  the  following  year,  the  nuisance  still 
continuing  unabated,  great  numbers  of  the  priva- 
teers, as  they  were  taken  and  brought  into  the 
English  ports  from  time  to  time,  were  consigned 
to  the  gallows.  The  neglect  of  our  internal  police 
added  to  the  disorders  of  the  period ;  and  the 
result,  as  we  are  informed  by  historians,  was,  that 
an  ingredient  of  savage  ferocity  mingled  in  the 
national  character. 

Forty  years  later — in  the  first  year  or  two  of 
the  present  century — when  the  war  raged  bitterly 
between  France  and  England,  the  career  of  two 
adventurers  commenced,  one  on  either  side  of  the 
channel,  who  were  destined  to  exercise  some 
influence  on  the  fortunes  of  each  other. 

Jerome  Harbour  resided  in  a  little  sea-port  on 
the  coast  of  Brittany — that  is,  when  he  was  on 
shore ;  for  although  now  only  twenty-four  years 
of  age,  he  had  been  fourteen  years  a  sailor,  man 
and  boy.  He  was  little,  fat,  fair,  with  short  arms 
and  round  shoulders.  His  face  was  the  reverse 
of  long ;  but  his  small  nose,  small  mouth,  and 
small  blue  eyes,  were  lost  in  its  width.  He  was, 
in  fact,  anything  but  the  pirate  of  poetry  or 
romance  in  form ;  and  in  other  respects  he  had 
nothing  to  distinguish  him  from  the  commonest  of 
common  sailors,  except  his  genius  for  sea  robbery. 
When  in  his  twenty-fourth  year,  his  uncle,  a 
weaver  at  Vannes,  left  him  20,000  francs — a  large 
fortune  either  in  Normandy  or  Brittany ;  and  after 
twelve  months'  cogitations,  assisted  by  as  much 
brandy  as  would  have  gone  well-nigh  to  float  a  let- 
ter of  marque,  he  determined  to  invest  his  money 
in  the  purchase  of  a  vessel,  and  go  a  privateering. 

To  present  little  surface ;  to  take  hold  of  the 
water  by  length  rather  than  breadth  ;  to  keep  the 
sea  in  any  weather  ;  and  to  be  able  to  run  close-in 
shore  at  almost  any  depth — these  were  Jerome's 
requirements  in  a  ship.  And  all  these  and  more 
he  found  in  a  long,  low,  narrow  schooner,  which, 
notwithstanding,  he  cut  down  still  further ;  shaving 
her  off  almost  to  the  water's  edge,  so  that  she  ran 
constantly  between  two  seas — one  below  her  keel , 
and  the  other  above  her  always  wet  deck.  This 
vessel  he  rigged  with  a  single  sail  of  enormous 
proportions,  with  the  weight  of  which  the  long, 
low,  narrow  craft  rocked  like  a  cradle,  even  in  the 
harbor.  The  astounded  spectators  called  her  La 
Grenouille,  as  signifying  that  she  would  soon  seek 
her  proper  place  at  the  bottom.  "Be  it  so,"  said 
her  owner;  and  presently  the  figure-head  of  a 
frog,  splendidly  painted  in  green  and  gold,  ap- 
peared at  the  bow.  Jerome  himself  was  from  that 
day  called  Captain  Grenouille,  and  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years  was  known  on  the  shore  of  the 
channel  by  no  other  name. 

His  commission,  in  the  mean  time,  had  arrived  ; 

and  all  being  ready,  he  filled  his  tarry  hat  with 

[six-franc  pieces,  and  stirring  them  up  as  he  walked 
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with  his  tarry  hand,  so  as  to  make  them  discourse 
most  eloquent  music,  he  went  from  tavern  to  tav- 
ern to  find  a  crew.  The  guests  crowded  round 
him  at  the  enticing  sound. 

*'  Who  is  for  the  Grenouille?"  said  he  ;  "  she 
sails  this  afternoon." 

"  I — I — I !"  cried  they  with  one  voice. 

"Avast,  brothers!  Who  are  you  with  the 
game  leg?" 

"  I  have  only  a  little  coolness  with  the  govem- 
ment  just  now." 

"  You  are  a  deserter?" 

"  Yes,  Captain  Grenouille." 

"  Nothing  morel" 

*'  Nothing  more  at  present." 

"  There  are  forty  francs ;  ship  yourself  at  once. 
And  you  with  the  plaster  on  your  eye?" 

"  The  police  are  such  ugly  fellows,  I  hat«  to 
look  at  them." 

"You  are  an  escaped  prisoner?" 

"  Yes,  captain." 

*'  You  belong  to  the  Grenouille.  And  you 
with  the  down-look?" 

"  I  was  in  the  purser's  department  of  a  govern- 
ment ship,  and  the  rascals  accused  me" 

"  We  shall  hear  the  story  again.  You  are  now 
in  the  purser's  department  of  the  Grenouille  ;  but 
mind  this,  brother,  that  the  first  cipher  you  turn 
into  a  nine  by  putting  a  tail  to  it,  I  shall  take  off 
your  head  from  your  shoulders,  and  so  make  a 
cipher  of  you !" 

This  arithmetical  sally  was  received  with  a  roar 
of  laughter  which  made  the  glasses  jingle  ;  and,  in 
fine,  by  the  time  Caplkin  Grenouille  had  made  the 
tour  of  the  taverns,  a  crew  was  collected  which 
comprised  the  choicest  ruffianism  of  the  place. 

That  afternoon  the  whole  population  ran  along 
the  rocks  to  see  the  Grenouille  leave  the  harbor. 
The  sight  was  worth  the  trouble  ;  for  as  she  got 
out  into  rough  water,  she  appeared  to  pass  be- 
tween two  seas,  like  a  weaver's  shuttle  between  the 
threads.  Nothing  was  visible  but  the  mighty  sail 
flinging  its  gigantic  shadow  upon  the  water,  and 
the  legs  of  the  crew,  who  were  squatted  listlessly 
at  the  port-holes,  leaning  their  chins  on  the 
breeches  of  the  guns,  and  smoking  with  impertur- 
bable gravity.  The  next  afternoon  the  Grenouille 
returned  into  the  harbor,  towing  after  her  an  Eng- 
lish brig  loaded  with  sugar  and  tobacco. 

But  we  have  no  intention  to  record  the  battles, 
victories,  repulses,  flights,  and  escapes  of  the 
Grenouille.  Such  narratives  have  now  become 
nauseous,  from  the  frequency  of  their  appearance, 
and  the  change  that  has  taken  place  in  the  taste 
of  the  public.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  vessel 
became  the  teiTor  of  the  channel  ;  and  her  captain, 
notwithstanding  his  awkward  build  and  low-breed- 
ing, the  very  Roland  of  privateers.  It  may  be 
matter  of  surprise  that  a  little  fat  man,  with  a  bul- 
let-head and  a  great  stomach,  should  have  acquired 
and  retained  so  perfect  a  command  as  was  neces- 
sary for  the  success  of  the  letter  of  marque  over 
tliG  most  desperate  crew  that  ever  floated  on  blue 
watei  ;  but  Captain  Grenouille  had  such  ways  of 


persuasion  as  no  human  being  could  withstand. 
When  he  ordered,  implicit  and  instantaneous  obe- 
dience was  necessary  :  but  not  because  he  spoke 
louder  than  usual,  or  had  recourse  to  such  ungen- 
tlemanly  enticements  as  knocking  recusants  down 
with  a  handspike :  far  from  it.  If  a  voice  or  a 
hand  was  raised  beyond  the  desirable  pitch,  he 
invited  the  indiscreet  individual  to  his  cabin,  and 
pouring  out  for  him  a  glass  of  rum  from  his  oldest 
bottle,  addressed  him  in  some  such  terms  as  these  : 
— "  Now  do,  brother,  I  beg  of  you,  treat  me  with 
a  little  more  kindness.  I  am  as  true  a  comrade  as 
ever  a  fellow  had,  and  even  now,  so  far  from  being 
angry,  you  see  I  am  as  mild  as  a  lamb.  But  my 
dear  friend,  don't  do  so  again ;  for  it  would  com- 
pel me — you  know  it  would,  old  chap — it  would 
reduce  me  to  the  really  unpleasant  necessity  of 
blowing  out  your  brains  with  this  pistol.  There, 
it  is  all  amicably  understood  between  us ;  and  now, 
take  another  glass  of  rum — it  is  real  good  stuff — 
and  jump  up  to  your  work  again  like  a  rigger  !'* 
This  remonstrance  never  failed  of  its  effect ;  and 
for  the  simple  reason,  that  every  man  on  board 
knew  that  Captain  Grenouille  would  do  what  he 
said — "  seeing  as  how"  he  had  already  done  it 
more  than  once 

Captain  Grenouille  was  widely  different  from  his 
crew,  and  from  most  other  seamen,  in  one  remark 
able  particular.  He  was  no  niggard  of  his  money, 
and  yet  no  spendthrift.  He  was  devoutly  attached 
to  the  sea,  but  at  the  same  time  had  a  passionate 
desire  to  be  a  landed  proprietor.  He  was,  in 
short,  a  Norman  as  well  as  a  rover ;  and  he  gar 
nered  up  from  time  to  time  the  produce  of  his 
lawful  piracy  in  fields,  and  bams,  and  cows,  and 
cider-mills.  An  economist  privateer  must  need* 
be  a  terrible  phenomenon,  and  Captain  Grenouilln 
was  this  phenomenon. 

But  Captain  Grenouille  was  not  alone  in  his 
glory.  He  had  a  rival  from  the  other  side  of  the 
channel  who  was  as  distinguished  a  scoundrel  as 
himself.  The  real  name  of  this  worthy,  we  regret 
to  say,  is  not  on  record ;  but  his  soubriquet  was 
Beggar — Captain  Beggar — and  the  vessel  he  com- 
manded was  a  schooner  called  the  Hunger.  Among 
his  crew  were  some  regularly-bred  seamen  ;  but 
the  greater  number  were  smugglers,  thieves, 
ruined  gamesters,  and  bankrupts — the  miscellane- 
ous vagabonds,  in  short,  who,  in  this  amphibious 
country,  take  to  the  water  by  instinct  when  the 
land  becomes  too  hot  to  hold  them.  Captain  Beg- 
gar himself  had  been  bred  to  the  law,  and  is  even 
said  to  have  practised  as  a  barrister ;  and  his  early 
studies  were  of  great  benefit  to  him  in  sundry  pre- 
dicaments arising  in  his  new  profession.  He  was 
a  little  young  man,  like  the  French  privateer ;  but, 
unlike  him,  was  thin  and  pale.  In  action  he  sus- 
tained himself  with  gin,  as  Napoleon  did  with 
snuff;  but  as  the  liquid  fire  burned  in  his  entrails, 
it  served  only  to  sharpen  his  intellect,  while  exter- 
nally it  gave  him  a  phantom-like  appearance  that 
terrified  his  very  crew.  When  all  was  over,  his 
excitement  suddenly  evaporated ;  and  the  poor  lit- 
tle wretch  dropped  upon  the  deck,  a  mere  hfete* 
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rag  soaked  in  spirits,  and  was  carried  off  to  his 
hammock. 

These  two  great  rivals  met  for  the  first  time  off 
Cape  la  Ilogue,  and  in  circumstances  of  some  inter- 
est. The  English  privateer  was  in  chase  of  a  French 
hrig  loaded  to  the  gunwale,  and  stretching  in  des- 
peration under  a  cloud  of  canvass  for  Cherbourg. 
But  the  efforts  of  the  latter  were  vain ;  for  it  was 
Hunger  that  was  after  her,  and  the  importunate 
Beggar  would  not  be  denied.  She  was  just  about 
to  surrender  as  the  guns  of  her  pursuer  thundered 
quicker  and  quicker  over  the  abyss,  when  suddenly 
the  desert  circle  of  water,  which  was  their  field*  of 
strife,  opened  at  another  point  of  the  horizon, 
about  three  leagues  distant,  and  there  entered  upon 
the  arena  two  other  vessels.  One  of  these  fled, 
and  the  other  pursued,  and  the  sound  of  their  dis- 
tant cannonade  came  sullen  and  subdued  over  the 
deep.  They  were  of  course  French  and  English  ; 
and  Captain  Beggar  had  here  an  opportunity  of 
saving  a  countryman  and  destroying  an  enemy. 
But  the  privateers,  even  in  the  construction  of  the 
law,  were  afloat  on  their  own  account ;  they  were 
under  no  legal  constraint  to  interfere  ;*  and  even 
after  the  strangers  proved  to  be  an  English  argosy 
in  the  very  clutches  of  the  Grenouille,  Captain 
Beggar  looked  with  his  hungry  eyes  at  the  heavy 
French  brig,  teeming  with  spoil,  and  stood  irreso- 
lute. 

Desiring  to  learn  the  enemy's  intention,  he  at 
length  put  his  ship  about,  and  made  a  sweep  round, 
as  if  with  the  view  of  examining  the  new-comers 
from  a  different  quarter.  This  manoeuvre  was  ex- 
actly imitated  by  Captain  Grenouille  ;  and  by  and 
by  the  two  privateers  were  in  a  line  in  which,  if 
far  enough  produced,  they  must  have  met.  As 
they  came  nearer  and  nearer,  they  both  cleared  for 
action  ;  but  even  when  greatly  within  cannon  range, 
not  a  gun  spoke  their  counsel.  When  at  length 
they  might  have  fought  with  pistols,  a  small  boat 
was  seen  putting  off"  from  the  Grenouille ;  and 
Captain  Beggar,  leaping  instantly  into  his  yawl, 
went  out  to  meet  her,  as  in  politeness  bound,  half 
way.  The  two  captains  saluted  each  other  as  their 
boats  came  alongside. 

"What  are  we  to  be  about?"  said  Captain 
Grenouille. 

"  Don't  know,"  replied  Captain  Beggar. 

"  If  I  take  you,  what  shall  I  do  with  your  ras- 
cally crew,  that  are  not  worth  a  five-franc  piece?" 

"And  if  I  take  you,  what  shall  I  make  of  yours, 
for  the  whole  boiling  of  whom  I  would  not  give  a 
herring?" 

"  Then  I  should  lose  yonder  three  masted-prize." 

"And  I  yonder  brig,  with  a  cargo  that  seems 
bursting  out  of  her  hatches  for  very  richness." 

"  Suppose  we  each  go  about  our  own  business  ?" 

"Done." 

*This  is  proved  by  the  division  of  spoil ;  which,  in  the 
case  of  a  government  prize,  was  sharea  in  by  any  govern- 
ment ships  that  chanced  to  be  within  sight,  it  being  sup- 
posed that  it  was  their  intention,  as  it  was  their  business, 
to  lend  a  hand.  The  privateers,  on  the  contrary,  whose 
business  was  their  own  interest,  received  prize-money 
only  when  they  had  been  actually  engaged  in  the  melee. 
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"  Done." 

"  Shall  we  do  a  little  more.  Captain  Frog?" 

"  Say  away.  Captain  Beggar." 

"  Well,  there  are  ten  ships  of  ours  which  will 
pay  me  a  thousand  pounds  apiece,  if  I  bring  them 
safely  through  the  channel.  Will  you  let  them 
alone?     One  good  turn,  you  know" 

"  Of  course.  Here  is  a  list  I  happen  to  have  in 
my  pocket  of  ten  customers  of  the  same  sort. 
Give  me  yours.     Is  it  agreed?" 

"Agreed  ;"  and  the  two  captains,  first  shaking 
hands,  and  then  pulling  off"  hats,  returned  to  their 
own  ships,  and  bore  away  for  opposite  points  of 
the  horizon. 

The  paction  was  honorably  kept.  Gold  be- 
came a  drug  among  the  privateers,  who  could 
hardly  contrive  to  spent  it  fast  enough  to  prevent 
its  accumulation ;  and  Captain  Grenouille,  who 
still  held  to  his  crotchet  of  investment,  was  at 
length  so  great  a  landed  proprietor,  that  he  had 
serious  thoughts  of  giving  up  the  sea,  except  a 
cruise  against  the  English  now  and  then  for  amuse- 
ment. 

One  day,  when  this  idea  was  passing  through 
his  mind,  and  with  the  greater  force,  that  he  had 
been  scouring  the  channel  for  a  week  without  fall- 
ing in  with  anything  worth  his  attention,  a  prom- 
ising object  was  seen  on  the  verge  of  the  leeward 
horizon.  It  proved  to  be  a  large,  dusky,  awkward 
ship,  which  lay  upon  the  water  like  an  island ; 
and  the  heart  of  Captain  Grenouille  was  glad 
within  him,  as  he  noted  her  unwieldy  bulk,  her 
peaceful  build,  and  fat,  bloated  appearance.  A 
thousand  jibes  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth  on  the 
privateer's  deck,  as  they  set  their  vessel,  with  her 
gigantic  sail,  large  before  the  wind,  and  trundl'ed 
down  upon  the  stranger,  rolling  from  side  to  sitJe, 
now  over,  and  now  under  the  waves,  like  a  por- 
poise gambolling  after  a  shoal  of  herrings.  They 
likened  the  huge  merchantman  toasleepiivg  whale, 
whose  blubber  they  would  have  under  hatci^es  in 
no  time  ;  and  then  they  described  her  as  an  over- 
grown turtle,  which  they  would  cut  up  and  devour 
for  dinner.  The  object  of  their  jocularity,  in  the 
mean  time,  as  if  confiding  in  her  vastness,  took  no 
notice  of  their  approach  ;  and  Captain  Grenouille, 
as  he  neared  her,  threw  his  ship  up  m  the  wind,, 
that  he  might  not  damage  his  green  and^  gold  frog^ 
against  the  senseless  sides  of  the  leviathan. 

"I  see  nothing  on  deck,"  saitJ  €apta»i  Gre- 
nouille, when  they  were  within  a  stone 's-cast, 
"  but  a  dog,  and  a  man  in  a  cotton  nighteap. 
Ahoy!"  bellowed  he  through  his  speakiag'-tiiicm- 
pet,  "  which  of  you  two  is  the  captai«?" 

"  'Tis  I,"  replied  the  man  in  tte  cott®4*  night- 
cap— "I — Captain  Beggar!" — and  at  the  word, 
a  discharge  of  musketry  swept  the'  d'ecks  of  the 
French  privateer  as  with  a  beson>.  Captain  Gre- 
nouille, like  most  of  his  comrades,,  was  laid  pros- 
trate ;  and  when  he  next  opene^i  his  eyes,  he  founjj 
himself  in  the  prison  of  Plymouth. 

He  was  one  of  the  ten  Frenchmen  who  efl^eetotl 
an  escape  famous  in  the  annals  of  ingenuity  and 
daring.     Without  the  assistance  of  a  single  instna" 
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ment  of  any  kind,  wood  or  iron,  they  excavated  a 
tunnel  from  their  dungeon,  eighty  feet  long,  and 
four  feet  wide,  carrying  away  the  rubbish  in  their 
pockets,  and  spreading  it  over  the  surface  of  a 
court  where  they  were  permitted  to  walk  twice  a 
day.  The  task,  however,  was  not  a  brief  one  ; 
:ind  when  Captain  Grenouille  at  length  revisited 
his  Norman  farms,  the  harvest  had  been  gathered 
three  times  during  his  absence. 

He  was  wealthy ;  his  estate  was  flourishing  ; 
and  his  friends  urged  him  to  marry,  and  subside 
quietly  into  a  great  proprietor.  But  Captain  Gre- 
nouille had  an  account  to  settle,  which  was  his 
thought  by  day  and  his  dream  by  night.  Captain 
•  Beggar  must  be  paid  to  the  last  farthing ! — he 
must  be  rewarded  with  interest  upon  interest ;  this 
was  the  only  condition  upon  which  he  could  rest. 
After  a  glance  over  his  farms,  and  a  second  at  the 
lady  recommended  for  promotion  as  Madame  Gre- 
nouille, he  set  himself  to  look  out  for  a  vessel 
which  should  rival  his  lost  beauty.  All  was  ready 
towards  the  end  of  January,  1814  ;  and  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  all  was  ready,  he  set  sail  in  quest 
of  his  enemy,  in  the  midst  of  what  was  little  less 
than  a  gale  of  wind. 

By  and  by  it  was  quite  a  gale  of  M'ind  ;  and  at 
the  tail  of  the  storm  there  descended  so  thick  a  fog 
upon  the  channel,  that  Captain  Grenouille,  by  this 
time  dismasted  and  water-logged,  found  himself 
driving  about,  the  sport  of  the  winds  and  waves, 
without  the  possibility  of  ascertaining  his  bearings, 
or  even  knowing  whether  they  were  close  to  the 
land,  or  had  a  dozen  miles  of  sea-room.  It  was 
intensely  cold,  and  the  air  was  so  thick  that  they 
seemed  to  breathe  sponge.  All  day  they  could 
only  just  recognize  one  another's  faces  ;  but  as  the 
night  fell  down  in  darkness  and  horror,  even  this 
last  comfort  was  withdrawn.  The  strain  of  the 
ship's  timbers  was  so  great,  that  there  was  the 
strongest  possibility  of  her  going  to  pieces,  with- 
out the  agency  of  anything  harder  than  water  ; 
but  at  two  hours  after  midnight  a  sudden  shock 
was  felt,  and  after  some  wild  convulsions,  the 
groaning  vessel  seemed  to  be  settling  down  in  deep 
water. 

"  Out  with  the  long-boat !"  roared  Captain  Gre- 
nouille through  his  trumpet,  and  the  order  was  not 
given  a  moment  too  soon ;  for  the  ship,  after  a 
furious  plunge,  went  down  like  a  stone,  very  nearly 
sucking  boat  and  men  with  her  into  the  abyss. 
The  proximate  cause  of  the  catastrophe  had  be- 
came obvious  as  the  long-boat  was  leaving  her 
side ;  for  in  addition  to  their  own  crew,  number- 
ing nine  men,  eleven  strangers  tumbled  in  in  the 
dark.  It  was  a  case  of  collision.  Both  vessels, 
being  near  their  last  hour  at  any  rate,  perished  in 
the  shock ;  5115 d  both  crews  saved  themselves  in 
the  same  boat. 

,  Captain  Grenouille,  who  had  been  the  last  man 
to  quit  his  ship,  threw  himself  down  sulky  and 
silent  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat ;  leaving  the  task 
of  baling  to  the  rest,  who  had  some  difficulty  in 
keeping  her  afloat.  Not  a  word  was  exchanged 
among  that  sullen  crew  till  the  gray  light  of  the 


dawn  broke  upon  the  sea,  showing  that  the  fog 
had  cleared.  Captain  Grenouille,  who  had  sank 
into  a  doze,  opened  his  eyes,  then  shut  them  again  ; 
then  rubbed  them  very  hard,  opened  them  once 
more,  and  stared  right  forward.  But  he  had  not 
nibbed  out  the  phantom  which  haunted  him,  and 
Avhich  he  at  first  supposed  to  be  the  fragment  of  a 
dream  ;  and  when  he  recognized  Captain  Beggar 
in  lith  and  limb  sitting  quietly  on  a  beam  before 
him,  he  sprang  up  with  a  shout,  and  catching  an 
axe  from  one  of  his  men,  rushed  upon  his  enemy. 

But  the  ten  English  sailors  were  up  as  promptly 
in  defence  of  their  captain  ;  every  right  hand  on 
board  was  in  the  air ;  and  every  bunch  of  fmgers 
grasped  a  cutlass.  The  two  leaders,  however, 
accustomed  to  think  in  the  midst  of  peril,  soon 
came  to  their  bearings. 

"  Good  morning.  Captain  Grenouille,"  said  he 
of  the  departed  Hunger.  Captain  Grenouille 
growled. 

*'  Have  you  any  biscuit?"  persisted  the  English 
privateer. 

"  We  have  nothing,"  replied  Captain  Grenouille. 

"  We  could  offer  you  as  much  ourselves,"  said 
Captain  Beggar  ;  "  but  since  we  cannot  eat,  let  us 
go  to  council.  We  are  now  between  Guernsey 
and  Cherbourg — that  is,  between  England  and 
France  ;  but  nearer  the  former.  It  is  clear  to  me, 
therefore,  that  we  must  steer  for  Guernsey." 

"  It  is  clear  to  you  that  I  must  still  be  a  pris- 
oner in  England!  To  the  east,  say  I — for 
France  !" 

"  Where  I  shall  be  your  prisoner.  Is  it  not 
so?" 

'*  Exactly." 

"  But  I  have  two  men  more  than  you,  and  that 
turns  the  scale." 

"  We  shall  see  ;"  and  the  Frenchmen  ranged 
themselves  in  the  bows,  while  the  English,  under 
their  captain,  kept  the  stem.  Appearances  threat- 
ened a  bloody  struggle ;  but  at  that  moment  a 
large  ship  was  seen  emerging  from  the  haze,  and 
presently  the  report  of  a  hea\'y  gun  boomed  along 
the  water. 

"She  is  French!"  cried  Grenouille;  "you 
will  dance,  captain  !" 

"  She  is  English,"  replied  Beggar  ;  "  you  will 
return  to  Plymouth,  captain!"  But  she  v;as 
neither  one  nor  other,  for  the  next  moment  the 
Dutch  flag  rolled  out  upon  the  breeze. 

"Are  we  your  prisoners,  or  you  ours?"  shouted 
the  two  privateers  to  the  Dutchman  with  their  cus- 
tomary audacity. 

"  Neither,"  replied  he  :  "  Napoleon  has  ceased 
to  reign,  and  all  the  world  is  at  peace." 

"  Give  us  your  hand  !"  said  Captain  Beggar. 

"  There  it  is,"  replied  Captain  Grenouille-  "  I 
wish  that  Dutchman  had  not  been  in  such  a  con- 
founded hurry  with  his  news,  that  I  might  have 
taught  you  to  dance,  brother  ;  but  since  we  are  at 
peace,  why,  we  are — there  is  no  help  for  it !" 

Who  would  promote  a  state  of  things  which 
could  resuscitate  the  Grenouille  and  Beggar  school 
of  miscreants  ? 
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From  Chambers'  Journal. 
THE    LITTLE    DANCLNG-MASTER. 

PoLYDORE  Jasmin  was,  as  he  said  higasslf,  "  a 
professor  of  the  Terpsichorean  art  ;"  in  plainer 
terms,  a  dancing-master.  Being  a  short-legged, 
dampy  little  man,  nature  did  not  seem  to  have  in- 
tended him  for  any  extraordinary  feats  of  agility  ; 
but  an  irresistible  vocation  had  enabled  him  to  over- 
come every  physical  obstacle.  As  he  was  a  mar- 
ried man,  and  the  father  of  seven  children,  he 
remained  poor,  in  spite  of  the  almost  supernatural 
industry  with  which  he  applied  himself  to  his  art 
both  day  and  night.  Instead  of  owning  a  handsome 
and  fashionably-situated  salon  de  danse,  he  was  al- 
lowed to  waste  his  talents  in  a  damp  cellar-like 
room,  looking  on  the  yard  of  a  dingy  house  in  the 
Rue  St.  Denis,  where  he  daily  revealed  the  mys- 
teries of  the  light  muse  to  the  smart  shopmen  and 
pretty  grisettes  of  the  neighborhood. 

Still,  Monsieur  Jasmin  was  a  contented,  and 
even  a  happy  man  :  the  lightness  and  buoyancy 
of  his  profession  seemed  to  have  passed  into  his 
heart*  His  manners,  however,  were  very  grave 
and  dignified  ;  and  when  he  danced,  he  became  so 
solemn,  that  his  pupils,  like  the  courtiers  of  the 
Grand  Monarqice  on  a  similar  occasion,  remained 
struck  with  awe  at  the  imposing  sight.  To  say 
the  truth,  M.  Jasmin  had  a  respect  for  dancing ; 
he  looked  upon  it  as  a  very  grave  affair,  and  could 
not  bear  to  hear  it  lightly  spoken  of,  or  turned  into 
ridicule.  If  anything  could  tend  to  increase  M. 
Jasmin's  natural  equanimity  of  temper,  it  must 
have  been  the  high  opinion  he  entertained  of  his 
art,  his  own  person,  and  his  family.  Madame 
Polydore  Jasmin,  according  to  him,  possessed  the 
gift  of  eternal  youth  ;  at  least  he  solemnly  averred 
— and  he  believed  it — that  she  had  not  altered  in 
the  least  since  the  day  of  their  first  meeting,  when 
her  coal-black  eyes,  rosy  cheeks,  and  pleasant 
smile  first  won  his  tender  heart.  Others  averred 
that  cares  and  anxiety  had  rendered  the  poor 
woman  pale  and  thin,  and  that  she  was  only  the 
shadow  of  her  former  self;  but  of  this  he  saw  and 
knew  nothing,  and  his  love  for  his  wife  remained 
unabated.  She  was  a  good,  simple-hearted  v/oman, 
well  deserving  of  affection,  and  entirely  devoted  to 
her  family :  her  love  and  veneration  for  her  hus- 
band were  unbounded  :  she  entertained,  moreover 
the  deepest  respect  for  dancing,  and  looked  upon 
M.  Jasmin  as  the  high  priest  of  that  mysterious 
art.  The  children  of  this  worthy  couple  were  like 
their  parents — contented,  good-humored,  and  sim- 
ple-hearted :  their  education  was  very  carefully 
attended  to  ;  for  there  had  not  been  danced  a  pas 
"in  France  since  the  days  of  Louis  XIV.  with  which 
they  were  not  thoroughly  acquainted. 

Amongst  the  few  acquaintances  of  M.  and 
Madame  Jasmin,  who  were  rather  shy  and  re- 
served, was  one  of  their  neighbors,  M.  Bourreux, 
a  disagreeable,  satirical  old  man,  who  had  no  chil- 
dren, was  thought  to  be  in  easy  circumstances, 
continually  talked  about  making  his  will,  and 
seemed  privileged   to   say  whatever  he    pleased, 


without  giving  offence,  to  any  of  the  families  which 
he  daily  visited — teasing  the  children,  annoying 
the  parents,  and  turning  the  household  arrange- 
ments into  ridicule,  during  the  whole  time  of  his 
stay.  On  a  fine  summer  evening  this  amiable  in- 
dividual condescended  to  pay  M.  Jasmin  a  visit. 
To  the  dancing-master's  suprise,  he  was  unusually 
gracious.  The  high  polish  of  Madame  Jasmin's 
bees'-waxed  floors  seemed  to  transport  him  with 
admiration  :  by  an  adroit  transition  he  contrived  to 
connect  the  subject  with  M.  Jasmin's  proficiency 
in  his  art ;  and  he  was  so  eloquent  on  both  topics, 
that  the  heart  of  the  dancing-master's  wife  swelled 
with  pride,  whilst  equally  gratifying  feelings  agi- 
tated her  husband.  In  his  sudden  fit  of  amiability, 
M.  Bourreux  even  attempted  to  pat  the  heads  of 
the  children,  and  say  a  few  kind  words,  but  they 
all  drew  away  with  instinctive  mistrust.  When 
his  stay  had  been  somewhat  prolonged,  M.  Bour- 
reux rose  to  depart ;  but,  as  though  suddenly  rec- 
ollecting himself,  he  turned  towards  his  host,  and 
with  a  bland  smile  observed,  "  My  dear  Monsieur 
Jasmin,  allow  me  to  congratulate  you  before  I  go  ; 
I  am  indeed  delighted." 

M.  Jasmin  opened  his  eyes  very  wide,  and 
seemed  bewildered ;  his  wife  looked  at  him  as 
though  for  an  explanation.  M.  Bourreux  con- 
tinued :  "  It  is  perhaps  indiscreet  in  me  to  mention 
this  so  early ;  but  I  really  could  not  command  my 
feelings." 

The  dancing-master  and  his  wife  exchanged 
glances  :   "  What  could  this  mean?" 

"  What !"  exclaimed  the  visitor  ;  "can  you  be 
unacquainted  with    an    event    concerning  you  so 

nearly  1    Nay,  then,  let  me  have  the  pleasure" 

And  without  finishing  the  sentence,  he  drew  a 
newspaper  from  his  pocket,  and  handed  it  with  a 
smile  to  M.  Jasmin.  The  dancing-master  me- 
chanically glanced  over  the  paragraph  pointed  out 
by  M.  Bourreux  ;  but  scarcely  had  he  read  a  few 
lines,  when  he  became  very  pale,  and  sank  down 
on  a  seat. 

"What  is  the  matter,  Polydore?"  cried  the 
alarmed  Madame  Jasmin. 

"  'Tis  only  the  effect  of  joy,"  coolly  remarked 
M.  Bourreux  ;   "he  will  soon  come  round.'* 

But  instead  of  coming  round,  M.  Jasmin  be- 
trayed increasing  emotion  ;  his  little  gray  eyes 
twinkled  with  tears ;  and  mournfully  shaking  his 
head,  he  exckimcd  in  a  broken  tone,  "  Poor  fel- 
fovi^ !  I  taught  him  how  to  dance  :  is  it  now  come 
to  this?"  and  with  another  shake  of  the  head,  ex- 
pressive of  the  deepest  melancholy,  he  allowed  the 
paper  to-  fall  to  the  ground.  Madame  Jasmin  has- 
tily picked  it  up,  looked  over  the  paragraph  v,hich 
had  so  affected  her  husband,  and  fairly  burst  into 
tears,  whilst  M.  Bourreux  eyed  them  both  with  un- 
disguised contempt.  Not  to  keep  the  reader  in 
suspense,  we  will  state  that  the  paper  so  officiously 
produced  by  M.  Bourreux  announced  the  death  of 
Jaques  Jasmin,  merchant  of  New  Orleans,  where 
he  had  died  of  the  yellow  fever,  on  the  eve  of  re- 
turning to  his  native  country  with  a  large  fortune. 
As  the  deceased  was  a  cousin  of  M.  Jasmin,  of 
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whom  he  had  not  heard  for  several  years,  ihe 
golden  consequences  of  this  event  chiefly  struck  M. 
Bourreux,  who,  when  he  saw  the  paltry  light  in 
which  his  friends  beheld  it,  began  to  look  upon 
them  as  more  shallow  and  foolisli  beings  than  he 
liad  till  then  thought  them  to  be.  M.  and  Madame 
•Tasmin  were  in  the  mean  while  relieving  their  grief 
by  enumerating,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  the 
manifold  virtues  of  the  deceased. 

"  So  good-tempered  I"  exclaimed  madame. 

"So  willing  to  learn  too  I"  observed  her  hus- 
band. 

"  The  newspaper  says  he  died  immensely  rich," 
urged  M.  Bourreux. 

"  He  deserved  it,"  warmly  cried  M.  Jasmin. 
'•  Poor  lad  I  when  he  went  away  ten  years  back, 
to  seek  his  fortune,  '  Trust  me.  Cousin  Jasmin,' 
says  he,  *  I  shall  make  my  way ;  and  honestly 
too,'  he  added  proudly  ;  for  he  was  proud,  poor 
Jaques  was." 

"  Ay,  and  don't  you  recollect  how,  when  you 
slipped  the  piece  of  gold  into  his  little  trunk,  he 
pressed  your  hand,  and  could  not  speak?"  observed 
Madame  Jasmin,  wiping  her  eyes. 

"  I  declare,"  replied  her  husband  with  surprise, 
"  I  had  forgotten  all  about  that.  Well,  he  was 
welcome  to  it ;  but  it  was  a  loan,  not  a  gift ;  and 
indeed,  if  ever  his  children  come  to  France,  I  shall 
remind  them,  in  a  polite  manner  of  course,  of  the 
debt." 

*'  Your  cousin  was  never  married,  and  has  left 
no  children,"  sharply  said  M.  Bourreux. 

*'  Well,  I  might  have  known  that,"  replied  M. 
Jasmin;  "  for  when  he  was  going  away, '  Cousin,' 
says  he,  '  I  shall  never  marry  but  a  pretty,  lively 
Frenchwoman  like  Madame  Jasmin.'  Here  the 
dancing-master  tenderly  glanced  towards  his  wife, 
who  positively  blushed. 

"  Well,  but  do  you  also  know,"  impatiently 
exclaimed  M.  Bourreux,  "  that  your  cousin  has 
eft  no  will?" 

"  What  about  it?"  calmly  asked  M.  Jasmin. 

"What  about  it!"  almost  indignantly  echoed 
iis  neighbor;  "why,  if  he  died  childless,  and 
ivithout  making  a  will,  does  it  not  follow  that  his 
large  fortune — two  millions  of  francs,  the  newspa- 
pers  say — must  be  divided  amongst  his  relations?" 

M,  Jasmin  opened  and  rolled  his  eyes  in  a  man- 
ner which  showed  that  the  thought  now  occurred 
lO  him  for  the  first  time.  For  a  while  he  seemed 
lost  in  thought,  then  incredulously  exclaimed  it 
could  not  be  ;  a  sentiment  in  which  his  wife  fully 
concurred.  On  hearing  this,  M.  Bourreux  be- 
came indignant,  then  satirical,  and  at  last,  by  a 
natural  transition,  quite  sentimental.  He  begged 
of  his  dear  friends  to  believe  him — w^hat  interest 
liad  he  in  deeeivang  them  ?  The  dancing-master 
and  his  wife  at  lengtSi  allowed  themselves  to  be 
convinced  ;  and  after  ■giviRg  a  few  more  tears  to 
the  memory  of  Jaques,  they  agreed  that  the  intel- 
ligence must  be  true.  M.  Bourreux  having  thus 
accomplished  his  errand,  departed,  leaving  them 
to  their  own  reflections.  These  were  dismal 
enough  ;  and  what  with  their  grief  for  the  death 


of  Jaques  Jasmin,  and  their  joy  of  lecoming  & 
once  so  rich,  the  worthy  couple  spent,  upon  the 
whole,  a  rather  miserable  evening. 

By  the  next  morning  they  were  more  composed, 
and  had  settled  how  to  act.  The  whole  family 
immediately  went  into  mourning  ;  for  what  less 
could  be  done  to  honor  the  memory  of  a  man  who 
left  them  a  fortune  ?  Besides  this,  M.  Jasmin  had 
to  write  to  his  Norman  cousin,  M.  Legros,  who  was 
the  only  other  heir  of  the  deceased.  The  next, 
and  still  more  important  step,  was  to  remove  from 
their  present  "  low  neighborhood  to  a  more  con- 
venient residence."  So  at  least  said  Madame  Jas- 
min, who  had  a  secret  taste  for  grandeur.  A 
fashionable  apartment  in  the  Chaussee  d'  Antin 
was  accordingly  found.  It  was  horribly  dear ;  and 
though  nominally  consisting  of  four  rooms,  might 
be  said  to  be  all  salon ^  every  other  convenience 
being  sacrificed  to  that  one  room.  The  kitchen 
was  a  square  hole,  where  daylight  had  never  pen- 
etrated ;  the  dining-room  could  hold  only  about 
four  full-grown  persons  at  a  time  ;  and  although 
the  salon  or  drawing-room  was  handsome  and 
well-proportioned,  it  unfortunately  happened  that 
the  only  spot  in  which  the  sofa  could  possibly  be 
put,  was  precisely  against  the  only  door  that  led 
into  the  bed-room.  This  door,  which  would  other- 
wise have  spoiled  the  symmetry  of  the  room,  was 
supposed  to  be  there  incognito,  and  was  papered 
over  like  the  rest  of  the  walls,  in  order  to  keep  up 
the  delusion  ;  but  as  the  bedroom,  like  the  kitchen, 
had  no  window,  the  architect  had  humanely  caused 
a  few  panes  of  glass  to  be  inserted  into  the  highest 
portion  of  the  door  already  mentioned  ;  so  that, 
with  a  little  camplaisance  on  the  part  of  visitors, 
they  might  be  supposed  to  be  out  of  view  alto- 
gether. 

After  a  long  consultation,  M.  and  Madame  Jas- 
min agreed  that  the  sofa  must  be  put  against  the 
door,  and  that,  as  the  glass  panes  fortunately 
opened  and  shut  like  a  real  window,  the  aperture 
should  serve  to  introduce  them  into  their  sleeping 
apartment.  It  is  true  it  was  somewhat  narrow ; 
but,  as  M.  Jasmin  wisely  observed,  "  you  had  only 
to  step  up  on  the  sofa,  pass  your  head  through  the 
opening,  and  you  were  sure  to  come  down,  most 
probably  on  the  bed,  and  without  being  more  than 
slightly  grazed  at  the  utmost."  Notwithstanding 
these  advantages,  the  dancing-master  and  his  wife 
soon  grew  dissatisfied  with  their  apartment,  which, 
they  began  to  think,  was  not  at  all  suited  to  them. 
Madame  Jasmin's  mind  and  cookery  were  perfectly 
bewildered  by  the  dark  and  narrow  kitchen  ;  the 
unhappy  children  were  cooped  up  night  and  day 
in  the  dining-room,  lest  they  stould  soil  the  elegant 
paper  of  the  salon ;  and  it  was  found  that,  upon 
the  whole,  the  manner  of  going  in  and  out  of  the 
bedroom  was  anything  but  convenient,  especially 
when  it  had  to  be  repeated  about  a  dozen  times  a 
day.  "We  shall  get  accustomed  to  it  in  time," 
was  M.  Jasmin's  comforting  reflection.  In  the 
mean  while,  he  discovered,  to  his  great  chagrin, 
that  his  pupils  of  the  Rue  St.  Denis  refused  to  walk 
so  far  in  order  to  take  their  lessons,  and  deserted 
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him,  altogther ;  another  source  of  mortification 
was  to  perceive  that  the  fortune  which  he  had  ex- 
pected would  come  to  him  of  its  own  accord,  de- 
layed making  its  appearance ;  and  the  worst  of 
it  was,  he  could  learn  nothing  more  about  it  than 
what  he  had  seen  in  the  newspaper  paragraph 
oommunicated  to  him  by  M.  Bourreux. 

The  family  had  not  been  more  than  three  days 
in  their  new  apartment  when  they  were  surprised 
one  morning  by  the  sudden  arrival  of  the  country 
cousin,  his  wife,  and  his  two  sons.  When  the 
first  greetings  were  over,  Mr  Legros,  who  was 
short  and  stout,  and  a  very  abrupt,  business-like 
little  man,  informed  his  cousin  that,  having  learned 
living  in  a  hotel  was  horribly  dear  in  Paris,  he 
had  determined  to  give  him  a  proof  of  his  friend- 
ship by  lodging  and  boarding  with  him  during  the 
whole  time  of  his  stay.  He  partly  apologized  for 
bringing  his  two  boys;  *'  But  the  poor  fellows," 
he  said,  "  were  so  very  anxious  to  come,  that  he 
really  could  not  leave  them  behind."  Words 
could  not  describe  the  consternation  which  seized 
M.  and  Madame  Jasmin  on  hearing  this.  The 
dancing-master  made  a  feeble  attempt  to  remon- 
strate, by  urging  want  of  room,  and  so  forth  :  but 
M.  Legros  checked  him  in  the  very  beginning,  by 
vowing  to  hear  no  apologies,  and  that  it  would  all 
do  excellently  well.  He  and  Madame  Legros 
could  sleep  in  the  salon,  or  in  the  dining-room, 
and  the  two  boys  would  do  admirably  in  the 
kitchen  ;  in  short,  a  few  matrasses,  feather-beds, 
sheets,  blankets,  and  coverlets,  were  all  they  re- 
quired. Without  giving  his  unfortunate  relative 
time  to  recover  from  this  stunning  blow,  M.  Legros 
continued — "  We  shall  lead,  I  foresee,  a  very 
pleasant  life.  Madame  Jasmin,  I  have  no  doubt, 
is  an  excellent  cook ;  the  boys  and  your  children 
will  be  sure  to  agree  together  ;  and  you,  my  wife, 
and  I,  shall  go  out  sight-seeing  ;  for  you  must 
know,  cousin,  this  is  our  first  visit  to  the  capital. 
But  first  of  all,  what  news  on  the  business  that 
brings  us  here?" 

''  Why,  none  as  yet,"  answered  M.  Jasmin. 

*'  None!"  echoed  M.  Legros  with  an  anxious 
frown,  and  as  though  he  strongly  suspected  his 
cousin  of  having  fraudulently  abstracted  the  two 
millions  for  his  own  benefit.  "Well,  do  you 
know,"  he  continued,  with  a  look  meant  to  be  par- 
ticularly cutting  in  case  M.  Jasmin  was  guilty — 
"  do  you  know  I  think  this  very  strange  1" 

"  To  say  the  truth,  so  do  I,"  ingenuously  replied 
the  dancing-master. 

M.  Legros  coughed  doubtfully,  and  in  a  manner 
to  show  that,  for  the  present,  he  would  not  decide 
on  so  grave  an  affair ;  but  that  he  would,  never- 
theless, keep  his  eye  on  M.  Jasmin. 

We  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  sufferings 
M.  Jasmin  and  his  family  had  to  endure  during 
the  first  week  of  the  stay  of  their  relatives.  Mat- 
ters went  on,  however,  as  M.  Legros  had  predicted. 
The  unfortunate  Madame  Jasmin  cooked  from 
morning  till  night ;  the  children  agreed  or  quar- 
relled as  their  fancy  led  them  ;  and,  whichever  they 
did,  always  made  such  a  fearful  noise,  that  the  lodger 


who  resided  underneath  offered  M.  Jasmin  a  cer- 
tain sum  on  condition  of  his  removing  instantly, 
which,  from  a  sense  of  dignity,  he  refused  to  do. 
But  the  worst  of  it  was,  that  the  luckless  dancing- 
master  was  compelled  to  show  his  cousins  about 
not  only  over  all  Paris,  but  also  over  every  portion 
of  the  surrounding  country  that  had  ever  possessed 
the  least  celebrity.  M.  and  Madame  Legros  were 
determined  to  make  the  best  of  their  stay.  As 
though  to  increase  M.  Jasmin's  deep  mortification, 
no  tidings  whatever  could  be  had  of  Jaques  Jasmin's 
fortune,  a  circumstance  which  caused  M.  Legros 
to  hint,  in  a  dark  manner,  that  he  strongly  sus- 
pected the  newspaper  paragraph  of  being  entirely 
groundless,  and  that  he  was  not  even  far  from 
considering  his  cousin  as  accessory  to  the  fabrica- 
tion, which  had  been  the  means  of  involving  him 
in  travelling  expenses — and  all  in  order  to  gratify 
M.  Jasmin's  selfish  wish  of  enjoying  the  company 
of  himself  and  his  amiable  family !  M.  Jasmin 
protested  such  an  idea  had  never  entered  his 
mind ;  but  this  of  course  only  increased  M.  Le- 
gros' suspicions.  "  But  look  ye,  sir,"  he  added, 
in  a  threatening  tone,  "  it  would  be  better  for  you 
never  to  have  made  a  dupe  of  me,  sir  ;  for  I  pro- 
test I  shall  leave  neither  this  city  nor  this  house, 
sir,  until  I  have  ascertained  the  truth  of  the  whole 
affair." 

This  was  an  awful  threat,  and  M.  Jasmin  felt  it 
in  all  its  force.  Legros  was  one  of  those  sus- 
picious men  who  are  always  imagining  that  all 
sorts  of  conspiracies  are  going  on  to  cheat  them, 
and  who  are  resolved  never  to  believe  anything 
which  is  opposed  to  their  own  preconceived  notions. 
His  wrong-headedness  on  the  present  occasion  was 
very  perplexing,  but  what  could  the  simple-minded 
Jasmin  do  ?  It  was  altogether  against  his  nature 
to  be  rude. 

During  the  whole  of  this  time,  M.  Bourreux 
visited  the  family,  and  on  learning  that  nothing 
was  to  be  heard  either  of  Jaques  Jasmin  or  of  his 
two  millions,  he  appeared  disappointed  ;  but  he 
soon  grew  accustomed  to  the  circumstance,  which 
even  seemed  to  afford  him  peculiar  pleasure,  as  was 
evident  by  the  chuckle  of  satisfaction  with  which 
he  alluded  to  it.  One  morning,  when  the  whole 
family  were  at  breakfast  in  the  drawing-room — the 
only  room  which  could  contain  them — M.  Bour- 
reux made  his  appearance  at  an  earlier  hour,  and 
with  a  more  agreeable  and  pleasant  look  than 
usual.  On  being  asked  to  partake  of  the  morning 
meal,  he  readily  consented ;  and  whilst  Madame 
Jasmin  was  pouring  him  out  a  cup  of  coffee,  cheer- 
fully hummed  a  merry  tune.  M.  Legros  opened 
the  conversation  by  asking  if  there  were  any  news. 

"  Why,  yes,  there  are,"  answered  M.  Bour- 
reux, with  great  liveliness  ;  "  and  very  good  news 
too.  What  do  you  think  now  of  your  cousin 
Jaques  not  being  dead  ?" 

*'  Not  dead  !"  echoed  M.  Legros,  laying  down 
his  cup  in  indignant  astonishment ;  "not  dead  !" 

"  Yes  ;  excellent,  is  it  not?"  cnuckled  M.  Bour- 
reux, rubbing  his  hands.  "  But  perhaps  you 
don't  believe  it?     Read  thi§,  my  dear  sir — reaa 
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this!"  and  with  the  utmost  complaisance  he 
handed  a  newspaper  to  M.  Legros.  The  para- 
graph to  which  he  drew  his  attention  merely  stated 
that  it  was  with  the  greatest  pleasure  the  editor 
announced  to  the  public  that  the  merchant  of  New 
Orleans,  whose  demise  had  been  so  deeply  lam^ented 
a  few  weeks  ago,  was  still  in  the  enjoyment  of  ex- 
cellent health,  the  report  having  originated  entirely 
through  a  mistake.  As  M.  Legros  read  this 
aloud,  M.  Jasmin  had  his  full  benefit  of  the  intel- 
ligence. It  would  be  difficult  to  state  exactly  what 
the  dancing-master's  feelings  were  :  he  was  rather 
disappointed  at  the  loss  of  a  fortune  ;  but  he  was 
still  better  pleased  to  think  that  Jaques  Jasmin  was 
alive,  observing  aloud,  in  the  simplicity  and  open- 
ness of  his  heart,  that  it  was  a  great  comfort. 

"  And  do  you  call  this  a  comfort,  sir?"  cried 
M.  Legros,  in  a  rage.  "  Do  you  know,  sir,"  he 
continued,  scowling  upon  him  fearfully,  "  that 
these  words  would  lead  me  to  suspect  that  you 
have  agents  in  New  Orleans  by  whose  means  you 
contrived  to  spread  this  report?  But  no  !"  he  ex- 
claimed, checking  himself,  "  I  will  not  believe  it ; 
nor  will  I  believe  that  Jaques  Jasmin  is  alive  ;  it 
is  a  moral  impossibility ;  and  as  there  is  no  name 
mentioned  in  this  statement,  I  am  authorized  to 
believe  either  that  it  is  utterly  false — a  scandalous 
fabrication — or  that  it  does  not  in  any  manner  re- 
late to  my  deceased  cousin." 

"  But  supposing  it  is  true?"  observed  M.  Bour- 
reux. 

*'I  will  suppose  no  such  thing!"  exclaimed  the 
irascible  M.  Legros. 

"  Well,  but  it  may  be  true,"  persisted  the 
other  ;  "  and  I  ask  how  you  would  behave  incase 
your  cousin  Jaques  were  to  come  home  unexpect- 
edly ?" 

"  Sir,"  gravely  replied  M.  Legros,  "  I  should 
consider  myself  a  deeply-injured  man,  and  require 
a  compensation  ;  but  admitting  that  my  deceased 
cousin  should  come  home,  which  I  consider  im- 
possible, I  should  think  myself  justified  in  not  re- 
cognizing him,  as  I  have  a  very  faint  recollection 
of  his  person." 

"Ah,  but  I  remember  him  quite  well,"  here 
interposed  M.  Jasmin,  with  a  knowing  look. 

"  I  would  not  recognize  him  on  your  authority," 
hastily  exclaimed  his  cousin  ;  "  indeed,  I  should 
consider  the  whole  affair  so  extremely  suspicious, 
that  I  would  turn  my  pretended  cousin  out  of  doors 
directly." 

"  A  very  prudent  course,  indeed  !"  observed  M. 
Bourreux,  with  a  sneer.  "  But,"  continued  he, 
changing  the  conversation,  "  I  have  more  news  ; 
and  an  excellent  joke  they  will  make  too,"  he 
shrewdly  added.  "You  must  know,  neighbor," 
addressing  M.  Jasmin,  "  that  your  old  lodgings 
are  let — you  would  never  guess  to.  whom.  Well, 
not  to  keep  you  in  suspense — to  a  dancing-master, 
who  has  now  all  your  scholars ;  so  you  see  you 
are  fairly  in  for  it ;"  and  M.  Bourreux  chuckled 
very  merrily  at  the  idea. 

This  was  pouring  oil  on  M.  Legros'  wounded 
spirit :  he  laughed  long  and  very  loud  ;  so  did  his 


wife  and  his  two  boys.  Madame  Jasmin  made  a 
faint  attempt  to  smile  ;  her  husband,  seeing  that 
his  friends  enjoyed  the  joke  so  much,  thought  it 
must  be  a  capital  one,  though  he  could  not  exactly 
see  where  the  point  of  it  lay  ;  he  therefore  laughed 
as  much  as  he  could ;  but  his  eyes  glistened,  and 
his  lips  quivered,  as  he  thought  of  his  seven  chil- 
dren, and  wondered  what  he  should  do. 

"  Well,"  said  M.  Bourreux,  who  had  finished 
his  breakfast  by  this  time,  "  now  that  I  have  made 
you  so  merry  and  comfortable,  I  think  I  shall  go." 
And  away  he  went  with  a  very  satisfied  air. 

Still,  it  must  be  confessed  that  no  particular 
signs  of  mirth  or  comfort  were  shown  by  the  in- 
dividuals whom  he  left  behind  him.  Madame 
Jasmin  had  gone  into  the  kitchen  to  cry  ;  Madame 
Legros  seemed  to  think  that  she  had  been  mortally 
offended  by  her  cousins,  for  she  scarcely  deigned 
to  look  upon  them ;  her  husband,  who  bcheved 
more  in  the  truth  of  the  newspaper  paragraph  than 
he  chose  to  confess,  was  exceedingly  snarlish  and 
ill-tempered  ;  M.  Jasmin  was  overwhelmed  by  the 
news  of  the  rival  dancing-master  :  a  reputation  of 
twenty  years'  standing  had  been  overthrown  in  a 
moment.  After  an  hour's  deep  meditation,  M. 
Legros  rose,  and  stating  that  he  was  going  out, 
asked  his  wife  to  accompany  him  ;  in  a  fbw  minutes 
they  walked  out,  without  requesting,  as  usual,  their 
cousin  to  come  with  them.  M.  Jasmin  was  not 
sorry  for  this ;  for,  to  say  the  truth,  he  wanted  to 
speak  to  his  wife.  When  tliey  were  alone,  the 
children  being  all  stowed  away  in  the  dining-room, 
he  began  pouring  his  sorrows  into  her  faithful 
bosom,  accusing  himself  of  folly,  and  lamenting  his 
imprudence.  Madame  Jasmin  consoled  him  as 
well  as  she  could  :  "he  had  done  everything  for 
the  best,  and  everything  might  yet  turn  out  well." 
M.  Jasmui  was  easily  comforted  ;  he  tried  to  per- 
suade himself  matters  were  not  desperate,  and 
that  the  best  thing  he  could  do  would  be  to  see 
about  it  directly.  What  "  seeing  about  it"  meant, 
neither  he  nor  his  wife  exactly  knew  ;  but  it  must 
have  been  something  pleasant,  for  it  caused  them 
to  brighten  up  immediately.  In  order  to  effect 
this,  it  was  necessary  to  dress  and  go  out :  the 
first  of  these  operations  was  not  half  over  when  a 
ring  came  at  the  bell.  Madame  Jasmin  ascertained, 
by  peeping  through  the  key-hole,  that  it  was  a 
stranger.  The  worthy  couple  were  in  a  terrible 
dilemma :  M.  Jasmin  could  not  take  refuge  in  the 
dining-room,  for  the  children  were  there  ;  neither 
could  he  enter  the  kitchen,  lest  the  grease  off  some 
of  the  plates  and  saucepans  should  contaminate  his 
new  suit  of  clothes ;  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
remain  in  the  salon,  for  there  was  no  other  place 
in  which  to  receive  the  stranger  ;  in  short,  M, 
Jasmin  saw  that  his  toilette  must  be  finished  in 
the  bed-room..  There  was  no  time  to  lose  ;  so, 
hastily  catching  up  his  clothes,  he  jumped  up  on 
the  sofa,  darted  through  the  window,  and  alighted 
safely  on  the  bed.  Scarcely  was  this  delicate 
operation  concluded,  when  the  stranger  was  ush- 
ered in  by  his  wife. 

"  Is  Monsieur  Jasmin  at  home  ?"  he  inquired. 
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•'  Yes,  sir,"  she  somewhat  hesitatingly  replied. 

"  Could  I  speak  with  him?" 

'*  Oh,  certainly,  in  a  few  minutes,"  answered 
Madame  Jasmin ,  wondering  how  her  husband  was 
to  get  out. 

"  He  is  a  dancing-master,  I  believe?"  continued 
the  stranger  ;  and  on  being  answered  in  the  affirm- 
ative, "  Is  he  usually  moderate  in  his  terms?" 

Madame  Jasmin  was  going  to  answer  "  Exceed- 
ingly so  ;"  but  her  husband,  who  had  been  ex- 
tremely fidgetty  and  nervous  since  the  beginning 
of  the  interview,  now  thought  it  proper  to  interfere. 
Standing  on  the  bed,  he  therefore  thrust  his  head 
through  the  window,  and  coughed  gently.  The 
stranger  immediately  gave  a  start,  and  looked  up. 
"  Good-morning,  sir,"  affiiblysaid  M.  Jasmin  ;  "  I 
beheve  you  want  to  speak  to  me?" 

"You  are  Monsieur  Jasmin,  then?"  observed 
the  stranger,  with  the  greatest  gravity. 

M.  Jasmin  bowed. 

"  And  I  believe  you  are  a  dancing-master?" 

"  I  have  that  honor,"  replied  M.  Jasmin  ;  "  but 
if  we  are  to  speak  on  professional  matters,  will  you 

allow  me "  And  by  an  appropriate  gesture 

he  indicated  his  wish  to  come  out. 

"Oh,  by  all  means !"  cried  the  stranger. 

Out  accordingly,  in  more  senses  than  one,  the 
dancing-master  did  come,  performing  the  awkward 
feat  with  truly  professional  grace  and  agility  ;  and, 
as  he  was  now  quite  dressed,  looking  very  dignified 
indeed. 

The  stranger  did  not  even  smile  ;  and  w^hen  M. 
Jasmin  had  taken  a  seat,  resumed  the  conversation 
as  though  nothing  had  occurred.  After  several  in- 
quiries, he  suddenly  asked ,  "  Did  you  not  formerly 
reside  in  the  Rue  St.  Denis?"  When  M.  Jasmin 
had  answered  in  the  affirmative,  the  stranger  dryly 
observed  he  thought  it  was  a  great  pity  he  had 
ever  left  that  neighborhood.  This  mysterious 
speech  led  the  dancing-master  to  conclude  that  his 
visitor  resided  in  that  quarter  himself;  and  as, 
from  the  nature  of  his  questions,  he  looked  upon 
him  in  the  light  of  a  future  pupil,  he  began  to 
feel  nervously  alive  to  the  danger  of  losing  him 
beforehand. 

"Ah!  sir,"  said  he,  sadly  shaking  his  head, 
"  it  was  indeed  a  melancholy  event  that  brought 
me  here  !"  And,  as  though  he  had  known  him 
for  years,  he  began  relating  to  his  visitor  how  he 
had  learned  the  death  of  Jaques  Jasmin,  and  had 
been  induced  to  remove  to  his  present  lodgings. 
"  Poor  fellow,"  he  added,  with  glistening  eyes, 
"  I  taught  him  how  to  dance  ! — poor  Jaques  !  But 
there  is  yet  hope,"  said  he,  checking  himself; 
"  yes,  sir,  there  is  yet  hope  :  Cousin  Legros  says 
he  could  not  recognize  him,  but  I  am  sure  I  should. 
I  have  him  even  now  in  my  mind's  eye — a  tall, 
good-looking  young  man  ;  taller  and  younger  than 
you,  sir,  a  good  bit,  with  darker  hair  too,  and  more 
color.     Oh,  I  should  know  him  instantly !" 

"  Well,"  said  the  stranger,  rather  ironically, 
"  if  your  cousin  is  alive,  what  becomes  of  your 
fortune?" 

"  Sir,  I  will  not  think  of  that,"  manfully  re- 


plied M.  Jasmin  ;  "  it  is  his,  n&t  mine.  I  confess 
that  I  shall  feel  sorry  to  have  ever  heard  of  his  death, 
as  this  has  been  the  cause  of  a  few  disagreeable 
circumstances  ;  but  I  shall  feel  still  more  pleased, 
sir,  to  hear  that  he  is  alive.  But  leally  there  is 
enough  of  this.  I  believe  you  wished  to  speak  to 
me  on  professional  matters :  my  terms  are  very 
moderate,"  he  added,  with  an  insinuating  smile. 

The  stranger  looked  embarrassed.      "  Why,  to 

say  the  truth "  he  began,  and  then  paused, 

hesitatingly. 

As  M.  Jasmin  was  wondering  what  this  could 
mean,  the  drawing-room  door  opened,  and  M.  Le- 
gros majestically  stalked  in.  Without  regarding 
the  presence  of  the  stranger,  who,  on  seeing  him, 
discreetly  retired  to  the  other  end  of  the  room,  he 
indignantly  exclaimed,  "  Well,  sir,  I  am  satisfied 
now  ;  I  know  everything.  Yes,  sir,"  he  fiercely 
continued,  "  I  have  been  making  inquiries,  and 
have  actually  learned  that  Jaques  Jasmin,  or  rather 
an  impostor,  taking  the  name  of  my  deceased  and 
respected  relative,  has  been  seen  this  very  morning 
in  the  Rue  St.  Denis  inquiring  after  you !" 

"Thank  God  for  it!"  fervently  exclaimed  the 
dancing-master.  "  He  is  then  alive  and  well, 
and  Monsieur  Bourreux  was  right." 

"  Sir,"  said  his  cousin,  with  a  glance  of  wither- 
ing contempt,  "  you  are  mad,  wretchedly  insane  ; 
if  I  had  my  will,  you  should  be  sent  to  Charenton, 
(the  Parisian  bedlam.)  If  you  were  not  so  blind 
and  deluded,  I  could  prove  to  you,  as  clearly  as 
two  and  two  make  four,  that  Monsieur  Bourreux's 
intelligence  was  a  vile  calumny  on  the  character 
of  our  late  cousin,  inasmuch  as  it  accused  him  of 
the  grossest  inconsistency — namely,  of  being  dead 
at  one  time,  and  actually  alive  again  in  less  than 
two  weeks  afterwards !  Where  is  the  newspa- 
per?" 

Whilst  the  eye  of  M.  Legros  was  wandering 
about  the  room  in  search  of  the  paper,  it  chanced 
to  alight  on  the  stranger,  who  was  looking  at  him 
very  fixedly.  On  meeting  his  glance,  M.  Legros 
started  back,  and  even  turned  pale  ;  but,  rapidly 
recovering  his  presence  of  mind,  he  folded  his  arms 
upon  his  breast,  and  in  a  tone  and  attitude  of  de- 
fiance, exclaimed,  "Well,  sir,  what  about  it?  1 
suppose  you  are  going  to  say  you  are  Jaques  Jas- 
min, and  that  I  recognize  you !  You  are  mis- 
taken, sir  ;  I  shall  do  no  such  thing  ;  the  fact  is,  I 
do  not  recognize  you  !" 

"Jaques  !"  cried  M.  Jasmin,  sinking  down  on 
a  chair  in  the  height  of  his  astonishment. 

"Oh,"  ironically  observed  M.  Legros ;  "1 
suppose,  sir,  you  recognize  him :  very  good,  sir. 
I  have  a  witness,  mind  you,  who  has  heard  you 
say  you  would  ;  so  that  it  is  evidently  quite  pre- 
meditated !" 

"  Jaques !  Jaques  !  can  it  indeed  be  you  ?"  ex- 
claimed the  dancing-master,  without  heeding  M. 
Legros. 

Jaques  Jasmin — for  the  strange  visitor  was  no 
other — merely  smiled  in  reply,  and  warmly  shook 
his  relative  by  the  hand.  M.  Polydore  Jasmin, 
with  all  his  simple-heartedness,  was  somewhat  of 
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a  formalist ,  and  though  his  eyes  were  filled  with 
tears  as  he  gazed  on  the  altered  and  sunburnt  fea- 
tures of  his  long-lost  cousin,  he  gravely  folded 
him  in  his  arms,  and  kissed  him  on  each  cheek, 
according  to  the  old  French  fashion,  which,  though 
wearing  away,  is  still  in  use  among  the  middle  and 
lower  classes,  and  all  the  partisans  of  the  old 
school. 

"  Very  well,  gentlemen,  very  well,"  indignantly 
exclaimed  M.  Legros,  as  he  witnessed  these  friendly 
proceedings  with  very  ferocious  feelings — "  very 
well,  you  might  have  waited  to  kiss  each  other 
until  I  was  gone !  I  shall  soon  rid  you  of  my 
presence  ;  but  before  I  go,  you  shall  hear  some 
of  my  mind.  You,  sir" — to  Jaques — "  I  look 
upon  as  a  swindler,  seeking  to  involve  your  un- 
happy relatives  in  expenses  ;  and  you,  sir" — to  M. 
Jasmin — "  are  a  mean  hypocrite.  I  have  the 
honor  to  bid  you  both  good-moraing :  my  innocent 
family  shall  no  longer  undergo  the  contamination 
of  this  roof."  With  this  M.  Legros  walked  out 
of  the  room  in  a  very  stately  manner.  When  he 
stood  on  the  threshold  of  the  apartment,  however, 
he  turned  back  to  inflict  a  last  blow.  "  My  dear 
fellow,"  said  he,  smilingly  addressing  the  dancing- 
naster,  "  I  must  give  you  a  friendly  piece  of  ad- 
vice before  I  go  :  learn  to  dance,  my  dear  sir — 
learn  to  dance !" 

M.  Jasmin  had  heard  himself  called  a  mean 
hypocrite  ;  and  being  naturally  good-tempered,  and 
inclined  to  make  allowances  for  the  blighted  hopes 
of  a  disappointed  heir,  he  had  borne  this  unjust 
treatment  with  the  greatest  equanimity.  But  there 
are  limits  to  endurance  ;  and  when  M.  Legros  ven- 
tured on  making  the  audacious  remark  above  re- 
corded, M.  Jasmin  started  to  his  feet  in  a  fit  of 
ungovernable  fury,  and  seized  on  the  object  nearest 
to  him,  with  the  firm  intention  of  throwing  it  at 
M.  Legros'  head.  Although  this  object  happened 
to  be  a  large  arm-chair,  he  lifted  it  up  with  the 
greatest  ease,  and  would  actually  have  accomplished 
his  design,  but  for  the  interference  of  Jaques  Jas- 
min, and  the  precipitate  retreat  of  M.  Legros,  who 
rushed  down  the  stairs  in  a  state  of  great  terror, 
calling  out  murder  all  the  way,  and  followed  by 
his  screaming  wife  and  children.  As  soon  as  M. 
Jasmin's  momentary  anger  had  subsided,  he  felt 
very  much  ashamed  at  having  so  committed  him- 
self. He  would  even  have  run  after  M.  Legros, 
to  apologize  for  his  inhospitable  hastiness  of  tem- 
per, but  the  terrified  gentleman  was  already  out 
of  sight.  This  made  M.  Jasmin  very  uncomfort- 
able. The  only  reflection  that  alleviated  his  dis- 
tress was,  that  what  he  had  done  was  merely  in 
defence  of  his  art,  and  so  far  excusable.  By  re- 
peating this  a  number  of  times,  he  confirmed 
himself  in  the  belief  that  personal  feelings  had  in 
no  manner  influenced  his  conduct,  and  that  his  art 
alone  had  been  insulted — an  impression  which 
Jaques  Jasmin  carefully  refrained  from  removing. 
When  the  dancing-master's  mind  had  recovered 
its  usual  equanimity,  he  hastened  to  introduce  his 
cousin  to  his  wife,  who  had  rushed  in  from  her 
post  behind  the  door  (where  she  had  been  listening 


till  then)  on  hearing  the  altercation  between  M. 
Legros  and  her  husband.  Though  not  quite  so 
astonished  as  M.  Jasmin  had  expected  her  to  be, 
she  was  nevertheless  very  hysterical,  and  might 
even  have  fainted  away,  if  the  continual  whining 
which  proceeded  from  the  dining-room  had  not  re- 
called her  to  the  necessity  of  giving  the  children  a 
good  scolding.  Jaques  Jasmin  having,  however, 
interceded  for  them,  they  were  forgiven,  and  at  his 
request  allowed  to  enter  the  drawing-room  imme- 
diately. 

We  will  not  dwell  upon  the  manner  in  which 
the  day — which,  notwithstanding  the  many  disap- 
pointments it  brought  with  it,  was  truly  one  of 
happiness — was  spent  by  the  family  of  M.  Jasmin, 
nor  on  the  long  account  which  Jaques  had  to  give 
of  himself.  His  history  was  simple  enough,  and 
will  be  easily  detailed  in  a  few  words.  The  first 
of  the  newspaper  paragraphs,  which  had  caused 
such  a  series  of  mistakes,  turned  out  to  be  false  in 
every  respect.  Jaques  did  not  possess  two  mil- 
lions of  francs  ;  he  had  not  much  more  than  one  ; 
worse  still,  he  was  married — to  a  Frenchwoman, 
however — and  was  the  father  of  several  children, 
so  that  all  chance  of  inheriting  his  fortune  was  at 
an  end  ;  yet,  strange  to  say,  M.  Polydore  Jasmin 
seemed  quite  happy  on  hearing  this,  and  actually 
rubbed  his  hands  with  glee.  But  the  most  singu- 
lar portion  of  Jaques  Jasmin's  history  was,  that 
the  piece  of  gold  which  he  had  received  from  his 
cousin  at  the  epoch  of  their  parting  had  partly 
been,  he  said,  the  means  of  making  his  fortune. 
This  struck  M.  Jasmin  as  one  of  the  most  extraor- 
dinary circumstances  he  had  ever  heard,  and 
made  so  deep  an  impression  on  his  imagination, 
that  for  a  long  time  afterwards  he  mentioned  it  to 
every  one  he  knew  as  a  great  natural  curiosity  ; 
for,  he  observed,  there  must  have  been  some  virtue 
in  the  gold  :  it  could  not  have  happened  otherwise ; 
so  at  least  says  Madame  Jasmin. 

As  it  had  never  occurred  to  the  simple-minded 
dancing-master  that  he  had  anything  to  expect  from 
his  rich  relative,  he  felt  somewhat  surprised  when, 
on  the  second  day  which  followed  his  first  visit, 
Jaques  Jasmin  hinted  that,  as  he  had  been  the  in- 
voluntary means  of  causing  him  to  remove  from 
his  old  quarters  to  a  neighborhood  wholly  unsuited 
to  his  circumstances,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  provide 
him  with  new  lodgings.  M.  Jasmin  would  not  at 
first  hear  of  this  ;  but  he  at  length  consented,  and 
in  a  few  days  was  comfortably  settled  with  his 
family  in  a  large  and  airy  apartment  in  a  part  of 
the  town  equally  removed  from  the  commercial 
Rue  St.  Denis  and  the  fashionable  Chaussee 
d'Antin.  Here  the  dancing-master  rapidly  found 
scholars  ;  but  as  they  did  not  pay  him  very  highly, 
he  might  still  have  repented  leaving  the  Rue  St. 
Denis,  if  it  had  not  occurred  to  Madame  Jaques 
Jasmin,  who  turned  out  to  be  a  very  pretty  and 
amiable  woman,  that,  as  her  family  was  rapidly 
increasing,  it  would  be  a  prudent  and  economical 
plan  to  settle  a  certain  annual  sum  on  their  cousin, 
on  condition  of  his  engaging  to  teach  his  art  to 
their  children,  with  all  the  new  jias  that  mif^ht 
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come  out.  Iler  husband,  who  is  partly  suspected  | 
of  having  suggested  it,  immediately  submitted  this 
plan  to  his  relative,  who,  after  mature  deliberation, 
(for  although  he  said  nothing  about  it,  the  clause 
of  the  new  pas  was  to  him  a  great  objection,)  ad- 
hered to  it,  and  faithfully  performed  his  part  of 
the  agreement,  always  being  in  mortal  fear  lest 
some  new  pas  should  come  out  without  his  knowl- 
edge, and  render  him  guilty  of  what  in  his  eyes 
would  have  been  direct  perjury. 

It  was  shortly  after  these  events  that  ]M.  Jasmin 
wrote  a  long  letter  to  M.  Legros,  in  which,  after 
tendering  the  most  satisfactory  apologies,  he  gave 
him  a  detailed  account  of  Jaques  Jasmin's  mar- 
riage, his  family,  and  what  he  had  done  for  him 
personally.  M.  Legros,  instead  of  being  pacified, 
considered  the  dancing-master's  epistle  as  a  direct 
insult  on  his  feelings.  The  only  answer  he  con- 
descended to  return  to  it  was,  that  he  left  Polydore 
and  Jaques  Jasmin  to  the  workings  of  their  own 
consciences  ;  but  that,  for  his  part,  he  could  never 


forgive  them.  Strange  to  say,  M.  Bourreux  was 
glad  to  hear  of  M.  Jasmin's  good  fortune  !  he 
might  have  been  still  better  pleased,  perhaps,  had 
matters  turned,  out  otherwise  ;  but  he  was  pleased. 
As  it  has  been  discovered,  in  the  Rue  St.  Denis, 
that  his  only  fortune  consists  in  an  annuity  which 
must  die  with  him,  and  that,  consequently,  he  has 
no  property  to  bequeath,  his  importance  is  very 
much  diminished  ;  but  it  is  pleasant  to  reflect  that 
his  temper  is  greatly  improved. 

The  Jasmin  family  are  happy  and  comfortable. 
M.  Jasmin  has  been  somewhat  troubled  by  the 
Polka  mania,  but  he  is  reconciled  to  it  now.  He 
thinks  his  wife  prettier  than  ever,  and  idolizes  his 
children.  Upon  the  whole,  he  may  be  described 
as  that  human  curiosity — a  happy  and  contented 
individual.  He  has  entirely  forgotten  that  he  once 
thought  himself  rich,  though  it  is  said  he  still  re- 
members the  miseries  he  had  to  endure  in  his 
fashionable  apartment. 
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English  and  American  Ships. — The  following 
appears  in  a  late  number  of  the  New  York  Journal 
of  Commerce  : — "  It  is  a  strange  fact,  that  while 
we  have  many  English  ships  in  port,  American  ves- 
sels obtain  6d.  and  9d.  per  barrel-bulk  more  freight 
than  they  do.  An  English  merchant  offered  the 
other  day  on  'Change,  3s.  6d.  per  barrel-bulk  to  an 
American  owner,  who  could  not  take  the  flour ;  and 
an  Elnglish  captain  standing  by  offered  to  take  it 
at  3s.,  and  then  at  2s.  9d.  ;  but  the  merchant  would 
not  accept  his  oflfer.  There  was  no  particular  ob- 
jection to  this  EngUsh  captain  or  his  vessel,  but  the 
general  unpopularity  of  them  all.  The  English 
people  at  home  ought  to  know  how  it  is  that  Amer- 
icans are  getting  such  great  advantages  over  them, 
that  they  may  remedy  the  evil  if  they  please.  The 
complaints  we  hear  made  first  are  against  their  ships, 
and  second  against  the  captains  and  crews.  The 
ships,  it  is  said,  are  not  so  well  put  together,  nor 
of  so  good  timber.  But  the  chief  difficulty  is  the 
bad  repute  which,  either  truly  or  falsely,  has  fallen 
upon  the  captains  and  crews  during  the  two  or  three 
months  in  which  so  many  English  ships  have  been 
here.  The  report  is  spread  that  English  captains 
and  their  crews  are  intemperate ;  for  this  reason 
there  is  no  certainty  that  a  ship  will  go  to  sea  after 
she  is  loaded,  or  that  the  captain,  mates,  or  crew 
can  be  found  in  a  condition  to  do  business.  It  is 
said,  that  after  the  news  of  O'Connell's  death,  a 
good  many  British  captains  were  drunk  for  two  or 
three  days,  by  way  of  a  wake  for  O'Connell.  These 
are  the  stories,  and  the  English  ships  will  do  little 
here  until  the  matter  is  cleared  up.  The  American 
captains  and  mates  are  now  universally  sober  busi- 
ness men.  They  are  now  to  be  relied  upon,  and 
so  much  superior  to  the  reputation  which  the  Eng- 
lish have  acquired,  that  merchants  and  underwriters 
make  a  difference  which  must  drive  the  English 
from  the  ocean,  unless  they  get  a  better  character. 
We  hope  they  will  do  so.  There  will  be  business 
enough  to  occupy  all  the  ships  which  can  be  found 
at  leisure.  We  should  be  glad  to  convince  all  the 
nations,  that  unless  they  join  the  temperance  cause, 
they  cannot  maintain  themselves  in  the  world  with 
the  cold-water  men.     A  man  who  is  liable  to  be 


unmanned,  to  make  himself  a  fool,  is  not  fit  to  be 
trusted ;  and  he  will  not  be,  if  temperate  men  car. 
be  procured  at  any  price.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  American  merchant  vessels  are  now  under  the 
control  of  '  total  abstinence.'  If  there  be  any  such 
English  ships,  it  would  give  me  much  pleasure  to 
publish  their  names,  and  so  get  them  better  freights." 
Can  all  this  be  true? — Chambers^  Journal. 


A  Child's  Question. — The  discussion  of  the 
Oregon  question  had  assumed  its  most  serious  as- 
pect, when  a  British  ship,  the  "  Earl  of  Eglinton," 
was  driven  ashore  on  the  island  of  Nantucket,  and 
six  of  her  crew  perished  in  the  waves,  in  presence 
of  hundreds  of  the  islanders,  notwithstanding  the 
most  desperate  exertions  to  save  them.  Some  of 
the  leading  merchants  of  the  town  were  foremost  in 
the  efforts  to  rescue  the  drowning  men  from  the  ter- 
rible surge.  They  vied  with  the  hardy  whalemen 
in  venturing  into  the  surf,  each  with  a  rope  fastened 
round  his  body,  by  which  he  was  to  be  drawn  ashore 
the  moment  he  had  got  hold  of  one  of  the  ship- 
wrecked mariners.  Several  of  the  English  sailors 
were  thus  drawn  almost  senseless  upon  the  beach, 
where  they  were  caught  up  in  the  arms  of  strong 
men,  and  conveyed  into  the  town.  Every  door  was 
opened,  and  every  fireside  ready  for  their  reception  ; 
and  warm  clothes,  and  warm  sympathies,  and  every 
comfort  that  kindness  could  dictate,  were  in  profuse 
requisition  to  make  them  at  home.  The  details  of 
the  disaster  were  rehearsed,  and  all  the  hair's-breadth 
escapes  of  those  on  ship  and  shore.  An  eminent  mer- 
chant, who  had  perilled  his  life  in  the  surf  in  plucking 
from  its  fierce  eddy  a  struggling  sailor,  was  relating 
his  adventure  at  his  fireside,  with  his  little  daughter 
on  his  knee,  when  the  little  thing,  looking  into  the 
father's  face,  with  its  earnest  eyes  full  of  tears, 
asked,  in  all  the  simplicity  of  a  child's  heart,  "  Why 
did  the  people  work  so  hard  to  save  the  British 
sailors,  if  they  want  to  go  to  war  and  kill  them?" 
It  was  a  word  fitly  spoken  ;  and  it  passed  around 
from  house  to  house,  and  from  heart  to  heart,  and 
many  were  made  thoughtful  by  the  child's  ques- 
tion.— Elihu  Burritt. 
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UNION    OF   MEDICAL    REPRINTS — SCRAPS. 


From  the  Philadelphia  Saturday  Courier. 
UNION    OF    MEDICAL    REPRINTS. 

The  great  injunction  case  of  Richard  and  George 
S.  Wood,  of  New  York,  vs.  G.  B.  Zieber  &  Co., 
of  Philadelphia,  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court 
of  this  district,  of  which  we  made  a  notice  last  week, 
was  decided  on  Friday  last.  The  facts  were  these  : 
The  Messrs.  Woods  were  the  republishers  in  this 
country  of  the  Medico-  Chirurgical  Review,  at  $  5 
per  annum;  the  Messrs.  Zieber  and  Co.  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review,  at  $3.  It 
was  announced  in  Europe  in  July  last,  that  in  Jan- 
uary next  both  works  were  to  be  united  under  the 
title  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Medico-Chirurgical 
Review.  Zieber  &  Co.  learned  this  fact  in  advance 
of  their  contemporaries,  and  proposed  either  to  sell 
their  own  list  or  buy  the  Messrs.  Woods'.  Nego- 
tiations ensued.  Offers  were  made  by  the  Woods, 
so  totally  inadequate  to  the  value  of  the  work,  that 
they  were  at  once  rejected  by  Zieber  &  Co.,  who 
determined  to  go  on  and  publish  their  cheaper  edi- 
tion at  the  old  rate  of  $3  ;  and  they  at  once  de- 
spatched agents  to  Europe,  to  effect  an  arrangement 
with  the  London  publishers,  by  which  they  would 
obtain  the  shpets  of  the  journal  in  advance  of  any 
other  house.  Mr.  Zieber,  happening  to  be  in  New 
York  on  business  for  his  firm,  was  met  by  both  the 
Woods  on  board  the  ferry-boat,  as  he  was  leaving 
the  city.  One  of  them  came  on  with  him  as  far  as 
New  Brunswick,  urging  him  to  makeasale  to  them 
of  his  list  of  subscribers.  This  he  refused  to  do, 
or  even  give  them  a  refusal  of  his  work,  although 
he  left  the  matter  open  to  them,  in  case  they  would 
wish  to  buy ;  without,  however,  engaging  to  sell 
out  at  all,  unless  their  offer,  $1000,  to  be  paid  in 
successive  numbers  of  the  new  Review,  should 
meet  witli  the  approbation  of  his  firm.  Some  fur- 
ther correspondence  ensued,  in  which  Zieber  &  Co. 
declined  to  sell  to  the  Woods  on  any  terms,  believ- 
ing that  no  equitable  arrangement  could  be  made 
with  them.  The  Woods  then  came  on  to  this  city, 
and  brought  a  bill  in  equity  to  compel  a  specific 
performance  of  an  imaginary  contract  which  they 
said  was  developed  in  these  letters,  supporting  them 
by  the  oath  of  Mr.  Richard  Wood  and  another  wit- 
ness, who  swore  that  Mr.  Zieber  did  not  deny  that 
the  contract  was  made  on  the  occasion  of  Mr. 
Wood's  visit  to  Zieber  &  Co.,  by  advice  of  his 
counsel.  Tiiis  was  rebutted  by  the  testimony  of 
no  less  than  six  witnesses,  who  heard  all  that 
passed,  all  of  whom  swore  that  Mr.  Wood's  wit- 
ness loas  not  present  at  the  time  the  conversation 
occurred,  and  that  the  facts  of  that  conversation  vmre 
directly  the  converse  of  lohat  he  and  one  of  the  plain- 
tiffs asserted.  The  case,  however,  was  a  very  nice 
one.  Judge  Kane  delivered  his  opinion,  of  which 
we  give  an  abstract  of  the  most  important  points : 

It  was  evident  that  the  parties  had  been  in  nego- 
tiation, and  the  affidavits  of  the  complainants  went 
far  towards  showing  an  agreement,  but  those  of  the 
respondents  were  so  pointed  and  powerful  as  entirely 
to  destroy  their  effects,  and  throw  the  court  solely 
upon  the  written  evidence,  and  with  which  evidence 
before  him  he  was  bound  to  refuse  an  injunction. 

As  to  the  terms  of  the  contract,  he  was  left  alto- 
gether in  doubt,  as  they  were  not  even  contained  in 
the  letters. 

Supposing,  however,  that  the  propositions  be- 
tween the  parties  were  settled  into  a  contract,  what 
was  it  on  the  part  of  Zieber  &  Co.  ? 

I .  To  sell  their  list,  engage  in  the  publication  of 
no  other  work  which  might  compete  with  the  Brit- 
ish Foreign  Medico  and  Chirurgical  Review. 


2.  To  receive  numbers  of  the  complainants'  re- 
publication to  the  value  of  $  1000. 

How,  or  at  what  rate,  the  $  1000  was  to  be  deter- 
mined, does  not  appear — there  was  the  cost  price, 
the  trade  price,  and  the  subscription  price  of  each 
publisher.  At  which  of  these  four  sums  were  the 
libellants  to  have  the  Review  ?  How  were  they  to 
dispose  of  them? — by  sale  at  the  counter? — by  get- 
ting up  another  subscription  list  to  dispose  of  them  1 
That  would  come  in  collision  with  the  agreement 
alleged  by  the  complainant. 

The  case,  which  lasted  three  days,  was  most  ably 
argued  by  G.  M.  Wharton  and  Wra.  M.  Meredith, 
Esqrs.,  for  the  injunction.  Mr.  Meredith's  argument 
was  one  of  his  ablest.  Henry  B.  Hirst  and  Geo.  W. 
Barton,  Esqrs.,  opposed  the  motion.  The  speeches 
of  both  the  latter  gentlemen  were  considered  as 
splendid  efforts,  and,  to  use  the  language  of  one 
opposing  counsel,  "  the  skill,  ingenuity,  legal  learn- 
ing, power  and  eloquence  displayed  in  the  defence, 
could  not  be  surpassed."  Mr.  Hirst,  who  is  com- 
paratively a  young  lawyer,  has  made  himself  a  first- 
class  legal  reputation  by  this  case.  The  motion  for 
the  injunction,  it  has  been  seen,  was  refused. 

We  shall  not  be  surprised  if  this  extraordinary 
and  groundless  compulsory  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  New  York  publishers,  have  the  effect  to  increase 
the  Messrs.  Zieber  &  Co.'s  list  twenty  fold — as 
medical  men  will  plainly  see  what  a  speculation  the 
Messrs.  Woods  hoped  to  make  out  of  their  patron- 
age, at  $  5  per  year,  when  the  Messrs.  Zieber  & 
Co.  make  a  handsome  profit  on  the  same  work,  per- 
haps better  printed,  at  $  3 ! 


Habits  of  an  Interesting  Class  of  the  New 
York  Population. — Yesterday  morning,  as  a  gen- 
tleman was  entering  University  place  from  an  inter- 
secting street,  he  encountered  a  herd  of  eighteen 
swine,  driven  by  an  Irishman.  To  the  question 
what  he  was  going  to  do  with  his  bristly  charge, 
Paddy  answered  that  he  was  driving  them  down 
town  to  get  their  living  like  other  gentlemen.  It 
seems  that  in  the  upper  part  of  the  town,  where 
this  class  of  our  population  most  abounds,  the  sup- 
ply of  food  in  the  gutters  is  not  equal  to  the  de- 
mand. Their  owners,  therefore,  conduct  them  to 
places  where  there  is  less  competition — to 

"  Fresh  fields  and  pastures  new." 

Some  of  them  pick  up  a  subsistence  in  Broadway, 
where,  in  the  intervals  of  their  repasts,  they  prom- 
enade with  the  well-dressed  throng  that  walk  up 
and  down  that  noble  thoroughfare.  Some  disperse 
themselves  into  the  parallel  streets,  Nassau,  Wil- 
liam, and  Pearl,  and  feed  luxuriously  in  the  open 
spaces  of  Burling  slip,  the  foot  of  Maiden  lane,  and 
Old  slip.  Others,  again,  hold  their  banquets  about 
the  corner  groceries  in  Greenwich  street,  and  a  few 
adventure  even  to  pursue  their  researches  in  the 
less  promising  gutters  of  Wall  street.  In  the 
evening  they  are  collected  and  driven  home  to  their 
pens  in  the  upper  part  of  the  city. 

One  thing  is  pretty  clear,  namely,  that  the  own- 
ers of  these  animals  must  have  discovered  the  art 
of  driving  a  pig,  which  some  philosophers  have 
pronounced  impossible — N.  Y.  Evening  Post. 


Ingratitude. — An  ungrateful  man  is  detested 
by  all ;  every  one  feels  hurt  by  his  conduct,  because 
it  operates  to  throw  a  damp  upon  generosity,  and 
he  is  regarded  as  the  common  injurer  of  all  those 
who  stand  in  need  of  assistance. —  Cicero. 
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Tea.  and  Coffee. — There  are  probably  few  things 
for  which  we  ought,  as  regards  the  means  of  health, 
to  be  more  grateful  to  Providence  than  for  the  intro- 
duction of  tea  and  coffee.  As  civilization  advances, 
the  man  of  wealth  and  rank  uses  personal  exercise 
less,  whether  in  walking  or  on  horseback,  and  pre- 
fers the  luxurious  carriage  as  a  means  of  transport- 
ing himself  from  place  to  place  ;  keeping-  pace  with 
the  progress  of  civilization,  is  the  number  of  the 
thinking  and  the  studious  increased,  a  class  of  men 
which  is  proverbially,  and  with  few  exceptions, 
sedentary  ;  tantamount  to  the  increased  number  and 
importance  of  our  commercial  relations,  is  a  larger 
number  of  men  drawn  from  the  fields,  and  the  health- 
fraught  toils  of  agriculture,  into  the  pent-up  and  close 
atmosphere  of  a  town,  and  have  their  time  occupied 
in  sedentary,  or  almost  sedentary,  employment ; 
and  in  these  ways  there  has  arisen  a  daily  increas- 
ing number,  of  all  classes,  who,  taking  less  exer- 
cise, could  bear  less  food,  could  assimilate,  consist- 
ently with  health,  a  less  amount  of  nutriment ;  who 
could  not  eat  with  impunity  the  meat  and  beer 
breakfasts,  the  heavy  and  substantial  food,  to  which 
their  fathers  had  been  accustomed  ;  and,  as  if  to 
meet  this,  tea  and  coffee  have  been  introduced,  and 
supply  the  desideratum  ;  a  diet  which  is  palatable, 
only  moderately  nutritious,  and,  if  not  abused,  quite 
harmless.  It  has  been  the  fashion  of  late  years  for 
the  professors  of  certain  new  guises,  in  which  quack- 
ery has  presented  itself — arrayed  in  one  case  in  the 
assumed  garb  of  facts  and  experience  ;  in  the  other, 
in  that  of  mystic^;!  and  fanciful  reasonings — to  con- 
tend against  the  harmlessness  of  these  great  bever- 
ages oif  daily  use  ;  and  to  advise  their  discontinuance, 
unless  in  occasional,  and  probably  infinitesimal  doses, 
and  for  directly  medicinal  purposes.  The  experience, 
the  comfort,  the  temperance,  and  the  well-being  of 
civilized  man,  are  all  happily  adverse  to  such  a  view 
as  this ;  and,  like  most  of  the  other  errors  of  these 
quacks  and  visionaries,  it  hardly  influences  the 
many,  and  cannot  long  continue  to  influence  even 
the  few. — Robertson  on  Diet  and  Regimen. 
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So  Mr.  Calhoun  is  against  the  acquisition  of  ter- 
ritory from  Mexico !  "  The  full  soul  loatheth  the 
honeycomb."  Texas  is  enough.  Or  can  it  be 
that  he  is  willing  to  fix  our  boundary  at  the  Sa- 
line ! 

If  any  one  man  made  the  war  which  we  are  all 
so  anxious  to  be  rid  of,  that  man  is  Mr.  Calhoun. 
He  drove  the  annexation  in  the  last  moments  of  Mr. 
Tyler;  he  drove  it  heels  over  head,  for  fear  that 
Mr.  Polk  might  be  cautious  about  the  manner  of 
doing  it.  He  drove  it  by  a  new  reading  of  the 
constitution,  which  was  against  the  opinion  of  al- 
most everybody.  Bitterly  strict  in  his  construction 
of  the  constitution,  the  only  rule,  so  far  as  we  can 
see,  by  which  he  interprets  it,  is,  that  it  gives 
power  to  do  whatever  he  likes,  and  nothing  more. 
He  determined  to  annex  first  and  negotiate  after- 
wards. And  he  found  fault  with  Mr.  Polk  for  not 
managing  the  quarrel  which  he  left  him,  in  a  way 
to  please  the  author  of  it. 

If  Mexico  were  ever  to  listen  to  reason  about 
Texas,  her  ears  would  have  been  more  open  before 
the  formal  annexation  was  completed. 

Whether  it  was  possible,  after  f  hat  act  was  done, 


to  have  avoided  the  war,  we  have  serious  doubts. 
These  doubts  have  grown  upon  us.  Originally, 
we  thought  the  matter  might  have  been  managed 
But  we  have  nearly  settled  into  a  conviction,  that 
the  President  has  done  all  that  he  could  both  to  avoid 
and  end  the  war.  Mexico  would  probably  live  in 
a  perpetual  state  of  enmity  with  us,  if  we  should 
not  "  conquer  a  peace."  Whether  we  can  get  a 
peace  in  that  way,  remains  to  be  seen. 

Of  all  men  in  the  world,  Mr.  Calhoun  is  the  last 
who  ought  to  object  to  our  gaining  by  conquest  any 
or  all  parts  of  Mexico. 

There  is  only  one  redeeming  quality  about  his 
share  in  these  transactions,  and  that  is,  that  he 
has  always  been  frank  and  above-board.  He  does 
not  pretend  to  set  the  public  good  above  the  sup- 
posed interest  of  South  Carolina.  The  "  peculiar 
institution"  is  his  controlling  power,  and  this  ought 
to  be  remembered  while  reading  any  of  his  argu- 
ments. 

We  do  not  write  from  any  prejudice  against  Mr. 
Calhoun.  Our  prejudices  would  lead  us  the  other 
way.  Sympathizing  most  heartily  in  his  early  fight 
against  high  duties,  we  adhered  to  him,  even 
against  a  suspicion  that  his  friends  were  endeavor- 
ing to  get  up  a  northern  excitement,  so  as  to  make 
the  South  one  man  ;  this  was  making  a  sectional 
party,  contrary  to  the  advice  and  warning  of  Wash- 
ington. Perhaps  Mr.  Calhoun  himself  was  inno- 
cent of  this ;  but  soon  he  plunged  himself  into  nul- 
lification, which  would  lead  our  Union  by  a  short 
road  into  the  anarchy  of  the  united  Mexican  states. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Calhoun  may  consent  to  let  others 
be  converted  by  the  same  process  which  has  so 
wonderfully  changed  him :  when  each  man  gets 
all  that  he  wants,  he  will  magnanimously  decline 
more. 

But  there  is  an  old  story,  which  may  serve  as  an 
illustration  of  the  difficulty  now  arising. 

In  days  of  yore,  when  temperance  was  not  so 
strictly  construed  as  now,  a  worthy  deacon  used  to 
mix  a  soothing  draught  for  himself  and  family  ev- 
ery evening.  He  put  in  the  sugar,  and  the  limes, 
and,  alas !  the  spirit ;  and  then  adding  the  water, 
he  raised  the  bowl  to  his  lips,  to  see  whether  it 
was  properly  compounded.  It  seemed  that  it  al- 
ways required  some  change  in  one  ingredient.  He 
always  found  it  so  strong  that  it  made  him  say 
Hem ! !  and  add  more  water  before  he  passed  the 
bowl  to  his  family.  This  had  gone  on  for  some 
time,  till  his  eldest  son,  who  was  approaching  to 
man's  estate,  one  night  intercepted  the  pitcher  on 
its  way,  and  grasping  the  bowl,  said,  "  Father,  let 
me  cry  Hem  !  too." 

We  copy,  on  the  sam'fe  subject,  part  of  the  Wash- 
ington correspondence  of  the  Philadelphia  Ledger : 

No  man  knows  better  than  Mr.  Calhoun,  that  no 
part  of  Mexico  could  ever  become  a  slaveholding 
State.  This  is  his  motive,  and  sole  motive,  for  his 
past  course.  Recollect,  he  avowed  that  Texas  must 
be  acquired  to  prevent  the  abolition  of  slavery,  s« 
contrary  from  the  reasons  of  others ;  but  now  his 
object  is  to  get  ud  a  great  agitation  on  the  subject 
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of  slavery,  and  to  prevent  the  acquisition  of  any 
Mexican  territory  ;  because  he  knows  that  with,  or 
without  the  Wilmot  proviso,  it  will  be  free  terri- 
tory. 

What  a  commentary  this  is  upon  forcing  the 
Wilmot  proviso,  which,  whilst  it  will  not,  in  the 
slightest  degree,  affect  the  question  of  slavery  in 
Mexico,  will  prevent  the  acquisition  of  any  Mexi- 
can territory,  and  thereby  carry  out  Mr.  Calhoun's 
object  in  preventing  the  introduction  of  any  more 
free  States  into  the  Union.  Do  not  the  Wilmot 
proviso  men  clearly  perceive  that  they  are  playing 
into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Calhoun  and  Mr.  Holmes,  and 
that,  by  insisting  on  the  proviso,  which  can  have 
no  practical  effect,  they  enable  Mr.  Calhoun  to 
accomplish  his  object,  which,  as  I  have  just  observed, 
is  to  prevent  any  more  free  States  from  being 
brought  into  the  Union. 

The  question  now  asked  is,  will  the  North  stand 
this?  And  will  they  permit  the  doctrine,  that 
whilst  slaveholding  territory  in  Texas  or  elsewhere 
may  be  added  to  the  Union,  Mexico  or  any  portion 
of  it  shall  not  be  annexed,  simply  because  it  now  is, 
and  with  or  without  the  Wilmot  proviso  will  neces- 
sarily continue  to  be,  non-slaveholding  ?  The  nulli- 
fying or  South  Carolina  platform  is  this :  add  slave- 
holding  States  whenever  you  can  get  them  from 
new  territory ;  but  keep  out  all  new  territory, 
whether  it  be  North  or  South,  out  of  which  free 
States  will  voluntarily  come  into  the  Union.  Hence 
Mr.  Calhoun's  resolutions  immediately  succeeding 
Mr.  Dickinson's,  which  override  the  Wilmot  pro- 
viso, (because  it  is  unnecessary,)  and  leave  the 
Mexican  Slates  to  come  in  as  they  themselves  may 
desire,  with  or  without  slavery  ;  knowing  that  they 
have  no  slavery  now,  nor  will  have  it  with  or  with- 
out any  proviso,  but  that  they  will,  as  free  States, 
come  into  the  Union.  Such  is  the  anti-national  and 
anti-American  platform  of  Mr.  Calhoun  and  the 
nullifiers. 

But  I  beg  you  to  observe  another  thing.  Mr. 
Calhoun's  resolutions  go  to  prevent  the  possibility 
of  our  ever  obtaining  the  Canadas.  He  tells  Great 
Britain,  in  so  many  words  :  "  If  we  should  go  to 
war  with  you,  and  conquer  the  Canadas,  it  will 
break  up  our  government  to  hold  an  inch  of  that 
territory."  Mr.  Calhoun's  object  is  to  prevent  the 
acquisition  of  Mexican  territory  now,  and  Canadian 
territory  hereafter ;  while,  under  the  Texas  resolu- 
tions, he  will  carve  four  new  slaveholding  States  out 
of  Texas,  and  thereby  obtain  a  perpetual  majority  in 
the  Senate  of  the  Union,  and  prevent  the  admission 
of  any  more  free  States. 

This  will  not  be  pronounced  a  good  national  doc- 
trine either  North  or  South.  The  people — whether 
they  are  pure  Anglo-Saxon,  or  Saxon,  or  a  mixture 
of  Saxon  and  Anglo-Saxon,  go  for  acquiring  terri- 
tory wherever  it  can  be  honorably  and  fairly  obtained, 
which  is  near  or  adjacent  to  us,  whether  slavehold- 
ing or  non-slaveholding,  knowing  that  such  a  course 
will  not  add  one  to  the  number  of  slaves,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  it  will  greatly  improve  their  condi- 
tion, and,  in  the  remote  future,  in  spite  of  fanatics 
North  and  South,  lead  to  the  peaceful  disappearance 
of  slavery,  not  by  legislation,  but  through  natural 
causes,  which  must,  in  time,  produce  this  result. 

If  Mexico  were  slaveholding  territory  as  Texas 
was,  who  does  not  know  that  Mr.  Calhoun  would 
be  amongst  the  foremost  for  immediate  and  total 
annexation.  Mr.  Calhoun  was  once  a  man  of  two 
ideas — the  tariff  and  slavery ;  now  that  the  tariff  is 
settled,  he  is  a  man  of  one  idea — slavery!  slavery! 
siamry  ! 


And  here  I  would  warn  the  people  cf  the  North, 
if  they  would  acquire  Mexico  or  any  portion  of  it, 
to  examine  well  the  practical  consequences  of  the 
Wilmot  proviso,  before  they  make  up  their  minds  on 
the  subject.  Mexico  will  be  non-slaveholding  with 
or  without  it ;  but  it  may  defeat  the  acquisition  of 
territory,  which  would  certainly  not  further  the 
cause  of  freedom.  Let  my  readers  bear  in  mind  that 
33  a  part  of  the  same  scheme,  Mr.  Calhoun  defeated 
last  year,  by  the  slave  question,  the  organization  of 
a  territorial  government  in  Oregon.  The  reason  is 
plain.  He  would  drive  Oregon  out  of  the  Union, 
because  it  can  never  be  organized  into  slaveholding 
States. 


It  is  thought  by  many  persons  that  the  throne  of 
Mexico  would  be  so  dangerous  and  so  worthless  to 
a  French  prince,  that  the  wary  and  sagacious  Louis 
Philippe  cannot  have  any  thought  of  securing  it. 

In  so  reasoning,  they  forget  that  this  aged  mon- 
arch risks  a  European  war,  and  has  damaged  his 
own  character,  to  build  up  a  succession  to  the 
throne  of  Spam  for  the  Duke  de  Montpensier ;  a 
succession  that  would  be  violently  opposed  in  Spain 
itself,  unless  some  extraordinary  inducement  could 
be  offered  to  make  it  popular. 

For  the  purpose  of  increasing  his  "  availability," 
we  cannot  imagine  a  more  tempting  bribe  to  Spaia 
than  the  return  of  her  old  colonies. 

There  may  be  no  truth  in  the  suspicion  of  French 
interference,  but  this  view  of  the  case  makes  it  not 
unlikely  that  it  has  been  thought  of,  and  it  will  be 
long  before  we  forget  M.  Guizot's  speculations 
about  the  "  balance  of  power"  in  America. 

Our  correspondent,  the  native  of  Ireland,  who 
finds  fault  with  the  article  "  Paddiana,"  as  errone- 
ous, must  remember  that  one  is  not  obliged  to 
swear  to  the  truth  of  a  joke,  any  more  than  of  a 
song.  We  advise  him  to  treat  it  as  he  says  he  does 
the  Irish  articles  in  Punch.  He  will  not  suspect 
us  of  any  want  of  interest  in  Ireland.  There  must 
be  some  deep-seated  cause  why  Irishmen,  who 
are  tolerably  regular  and  industrious  here,  cannot 
be  so  at  home.  It  is  distressing  to  think  that  the 
cholera  may  come  upon  another  year  of  starvation, 
and  depopulate  whole  districts,  if  not  the  island. 

We  are  glad  to  hear  that  Mr.  Secretary  Walker 
is  recovering,  and  that  his  illness  was  only  ex- 
haustion. It  were  melancholy  to  think  that  his 
enthusiastic  industry  should  break  him  down  at  a 
time  when  his  services  are  so  necessary  in  the  gov- 
ernment, and  when  his  reputation  is  ripening,  evea 
in  Europe. 

The  Postmaster  General  finds  that  cheaper  post- 
age has  worked  better  than  he  expected,  but  shrinks 
from  recommending  cheap  postage.  We  confidently 
expect  to  see  all  half-ounce  letters  carried  for  five 
cents,  or  three  cents  if  prepaid ;  and  at  these  rates 
delivered  to  the  persons  to  whom  addressed.  Do 
this,  Mr.  Johnson,  and  you  need  not  trouble  vouf- 
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self  about  "  private  mails,"  or  "  two  letters  under 
one  envelope,"  or  any  such  cares.  Let  the  gov- 
ernment pay  the  postage  for  members  of  Congress, 
and  let  the  postmasters  frank  letters.  They  will 
not  be  asked  to  do  much  in  that  way  for  their 
neighbors,  when  it  saves  only  three  cents.  On 
this  scale  you  will  carry  ten  times  as  many  letters 
as  you  now  do,  and  perhaps  the  post-office  depart- 
ment may  become  so  popular  that  public  opinion 
will  repress  the  extortion  of  rail-road  companies, 
and  thus  make  you  as  happy  as  you  are  useful. 

From  the  Journal  of  Commerce  we  copy  a  notice 
of  the  expedition  to  the  Dead  Sea. 

Lieutenant  Lynch,  the  commander  of  the  U.  S. 
ship  Supply,  with  Lieutenant  Dale,  a  gentleman  of 
great  scientific  attainments,  have  obtained  the  con- 
sent of  the  secretary  of  the  navy  to  employ  some 
of  their  leisure  in  making  a  visit  to  Lake  Asphal- 
tites,  or  what  we  usually  terra  the  Dead  Sea.  The 
secretary  has  favored  the  project  of  these  gentle- 
men, and  furnished  them  with  several  extra  boats, 
a  truck,  and  some  indispensable  apparatus  for  mak- 
ing the  necessary  observations.  The  whole  expense 
of  this  outlay  is,  however,  but  five  hundred  dollars. 

The  expenditures  heretofore  authorized  by  our 
government  for  such  purposes,  have  added  greatly 
to  the  materials  of  science,  and  the  reputation  of 
our  country.  Those  of  Lewis  S.  Clark,  of  Gen. 
Cass,  of  Capt.  Wilkes,  and  Col.  Fremont,  are 
esteemed  of  very  great  importance. 

The  proposed  exploration  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  not 
only  convenient  but  opportune.  The  world  is 
much  interested  in  the  condition  of  Palestine,  and 
there  seems  to  be  a  prevailing  opinion  that  further 
important  discoveries  are  soon  to  be  made  there. 

Dr.  Durbin  has  furnished  us  with  the  curious 
results  of  his  personal  examination  of  this  celebrated 
lake.  Harriet  Martineau  visited  it  in  April  last, 
and  has  published  an  account  of  her  visit. 

The  only  person  who  is  known  to  have  crossed 
it  was  an  Irishman  by  the  name  of  Costigan,  He 
succeeded  in  crossing  the  lake  in  an  open  boat  in 
the  month  of  July,  1835,  but  suffered  so  much 
fatigue  and  exhaustion,  and  was  so  illy  prepared  for 
the  adventure  that  he  fell  sick  and  died.  He  made 
no  notes  of  what  he  saw,  nor  did  he  communicate 
to  his  friends  any  verbal  information  on  the  subject 
during  his  illness.  His  remains  are  deposited  in  the 
American  burying  ground  at  Jerusalem. 

A  great  many  important  questions  remain  to  be 
determined,  therefore,  by  Lieutenants  Lynch  and 
Dale,  and  they  are  excellently  well  qualified  to  suc- 
ceed in  the  enterprise. 

This  turnijig  of  the  science  and  physical  force 
of  war  to  the  pursuits  of  useful  knowledge  is  hon- 
orable to  the  secretary  of  the  navy.  It  affords 
some  relief  from  the  din  of  war,  and  will  show  to 
the  world  that,  however  much  our  brave  army  and 
navy  may  be  engaged  in  undertakings  which  they 
disapprove,  we  have  not  altogether  forsaken  the 
paths  of  peace  and  usefulness. 


The  N.  Y.  Courier  gives  this  account  of  British 
annexation  : 

Difficulties  have  arisen  in  Central  America  from 
an  attempt  of  the  Mosquitoes,  under  the  protection 
of  the  British  govenuuent,  to  claim  and  occupy  San 


Juan  del  Norte,  the  principal  port  of  Nicaragua, 
from  which  she  derives  almost  her  entire  revenue. 
The  government  of  Nicaragua  has  addressed  the 
government  of  Salvador  a  communication  upon  the 
subject,  from  which  we  extract  the  following  : — 

"  My  government,  always  filled  with  sentimentsof 
peace,  harmony,  and  good  understanding,  in  recip- 
rocation of  those  of  the  other  nations  of  the  globe, 
and  especially  of  civilized  Europe,  has  long  sought 
to  maintain  this  good  disposition,  in  obedience  to 
those  received  principles  which  regulate  universal 
society  and  public  utility.  Animated  by  the  same 
sentiments,  it  was  its  duty  to  be  slow  in  believing 
that  England  would  cunningly  take  advantage  of 
the  misfortunes  of  Nicaragua,  for  the  purpose  of 
depriving  her  of  a  part  of  her  territory,  under  the 
pretext  of  its  belonging  to  the  pretended  Mosquito 
nation.  Now,  however,  that  reluctance,  springing 
from  the  respect  which  she  has  shown  for  inter- 
national justice,  is  gradually  yielding  to  the  sad 
conviction  that  she  is  certainly  seeking  to  accom- 
plish the  dismemberment  referred  to.  A  tribe,  with 
no  recognized  form  of  government,  without  civiliza- 
tion, and  entirely  abandoned  to  savage  life,  is  sud- 
denly made  use  of  by  enlightened  England,  for  the 
purpose  of  planting  one  of  her  feet  upon  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  the  state ;  or  rather,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  possession  of  the  port  for  communication 
between  Europe,  America,  and  Asia,  and  other 
important  countries,  at  the  point  where  the  grand 
interoceanic  canal  is  most  practicable.  This,  too, 
has  been  done  at  a  time  when  Nicaragua  was  pre- 
paring to  settle  her  liabilities  in  regard  to  the  debt 
due  in  Great  Britain,  contracted  when  we  were  a 
part  of  the  federal  republic  of  Central  America, 
which  comprised  the  territory  of  the  kingdom  of 
Guatemala,  as  far  as  the  waters  of  the  sea  on  the 
north. 

"And,  although  my  government  wished  for  a 
peaceable  settlement  of  this  affair,  a  series  of  threats 
and  insults,  which  subaltern  agents  have  been  bold 
enough  to  offer  it,  no  doubt  without  instructions 
from  the  British  government,  banish,  with  pain,  the 
idea  of  harmony,  and  impel  it  to  raise  its  voice  so 
loud  that  it  may  be  heard  in  all  the  slates,  and  to 
announce  that  the  independence  of  Central  America 
is  threatened. 

"  Consequently,  the  supreme  director  of  Nicaragua 
has  ordered  me  to  transmit  to  you  a  copy  of  the 
communication  which,  under  date  of  the  1 7th 
instant,  was  addressed  to  the  British  vice-consul, 
and  of  that  which  Pac  Walker,  also  nominally  a 
British  agent,  residing  in  Bluefield,  communicated, 
under  date  the  1st  instant,  to  the  commandant  of 
the  port  of  San  Juan — so  that  your  government, 
being  informed  thereof,  may  declare  whether  it  is 
determined  to  defend  our  independence,  as  stipulated 
in  existing  treaties,  or  as  demanded  by  national 
interests,  or  whether,  in  case  the  occupation  should 
take  place,  Nicaragua,  left  to  her  own  resources, 
must  take  a  corresponding  position  in  the  political 
world,  in  view  of  the  great  commercial  interests 
which  in  this  isthmus  concur  for  the  protection  of 
the  state,  entertaining,  however,  towards  the  others, 
no  resentment  on  account  of  the  extraordinary 
efforts  which  would  have  to  be  made  by  this  state." 

The  Salvador  government  in  reply,  after  profess- 
ing a  behef  that  this  has  been  done  without  due 
authority  from  the  British  government,  says : — 

"  But  whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  the  act, 
Salvador  protects  that  if  such  an  outrage  should  be 
carried  into  effect  she  will  unite  her  forces  with 
those  of  your  beautiful  state,  and  will  exert  hei 
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wholo  power  until  the  usurper  who  dares  to  touch 
your  territory  shall  be  driven  from  the  limits  of 
Central  America.  The  supreme  government  of 
Salvador  is  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  cause  of 
Nicaragua,  in  this  instance,  is  the  cause  of  all  Cen- 
tral America,  and  that  any  injury  or  usurpation 
which  your  territory  may  sustain  would  be  the 
same  as  if  sustained  by  ours," 

We  copy  some  literary  news  from  the  correspon- 
dent of  the  National  Intelligencer  : 

It  is  not  perhaps  generally  known  that  the 
^'■Edinburgh  Revieio'^  has  no  longer  any  direct  and 
immediate  connection  with  the  city  whence  it 
derives  its  title.  It  ceased  to  have  its  proprietorship 
in  Edinburgh  on  the  failure  of  Constable  <Sf  Co. 
several  years  ago,  when  Longman  <5f  Co.  of  Lon- 
don became  its  owners.  The  death  of  Mr.  Mac- 
vey  Napier,  of  Edinburgh,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  present  year,  has  also  removed  its  editorship 
from  the  northern  capital  to  England  ;  Dr.  Emp- 
son,  Professor  of  Law  in  Hertford  College,  and 
son-in-law  to  Lord  Jeffery,  being  its  present  editor. 
It  will  in  future  be  printed  in  England. — The 
severe  and  deserved  literary  castigations  which 
Dickens  received  last  year  for  his  Christmas  abor- 
tion, "  The  Game  of  Life,''^  had,  it  was  said, 
deterred  his  publishers  from  hazarding  another 
Christmas  tale.  This  proves  to  be  a  mistake,  and 
he  is  said  to  be  preparing,  with  much  care,  a  pres- 
ent for  the  rising  generation,  to  be  forthcoming 
about  the  approaching  Christmas.  The  name  is 
not  announced.  No  man  can  write  more  power- 
fully or  acceptably  than  Mr.  Dickens  has  the  power 
to  do,  but  he  must  drop  the  slip-shod,  careless,  and 
affected  style  which  now  runs  every  month  through 
whole  pages  of  Dombey  &  Son,  before  he  regains 
the  position  which  he  once  occupied. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND   REPRINTS. 

The  History  of  a  Penitent.  A  Guide  for  the  In- 
quiring :  in  a  Commentary  on  the  One  Hundred 
and  Thirtieth  Psalm.  By  Geo.  W.  Belhune,  D. 
D.,  Minister  of  the  Third  Reformed  Dutch 
Church,  Philadelphia  : — Published  by  B.  Perkins 
&  C9.,  Boston. 

Whatever  Dr.  Bethune  writes,  we  are  sure  that 
we  shall  delight  to  read;  and,  without  wailing 
to  read  this,  heartily  commend  it  to  our  readers. 
There  is  so  much  of  devout  earnestness,  united  with 
the  solid  learning  and  sound  judgment  of  this  ex- 
cellent preacher  and  writer,  that,  since  we  have  read 
a  few  of  his  books,  we  are  ready  to  surrender  our- 
selves to  his  guidance,  not  fearing  that  the  happy 
union  of  strength  and  beauty  in  his  massive  English 
style  will  lead  us  astray  from  the  truth. 

Contemplations  on  the  Solar  System,  by  J.  P.  Nichol, 
LL.  D.    3d  edition. 

J.  Monroe  &  Co.  have  sent  to  us  a  copy  of  this 
very  beautiful  and  valuable  work.  The  design  of 
the  author  appears  to  be,  to  present  in  a  brief  and 
popular  manner  the  history  of  astronomy  and  some 
of  the  great  facts  of  the  science,  so  as  to  awaken 
an  interest  in  the  mind  of  the  general  reader. 
This,  Dr.  Nichol  has  succeeded  in  doing  in  a  most 
remarkable  manner.  While  his  pages  are  stored 
with  important  facts  and  truths  connected  with  the 
Bcience  of  astronomy,  his  illustrations  and  explana- 


tions are  so  simple  and  plain  that  the  least  scientific 
man  can  scarcely  fail  to  understand  and  appreciate. 
The  volume  is  illustrated  with  quite  a  number  of 
fine  plates  and  diagrams.  The  work  will  be  read 
with  special  interest  by  those  who  have  the  pleasure 
of  hearing  Professor  Nichol's  admirable  course  of 
lectures  now  in  course  of  delivery  in  this  city. — 
Boston  Traveller. 

"  Naomi ;  or,  Boston  Two  Hundred  Years 
Ago;^'  by  Eliza  Buckminster  Lee,  author  of  the 
"Life  of  Jean  Paul,"  has  been  published  by  Crosby 
&  Nichols.  The  dealings  of  our  Puritan  fore- 
fathers with  the  Quakers  are  here  set  forth  in  a  fair 
and  impartial  manner ;  and  although  some  of  the 
actors  are  fictitious,  no  incident  is  introduced  touch 
ing  the  Quakers  that  did  not  actually  occur.  Mrs. 
Lee  writes  always  vigorously  and  often  eloquently. 
— Transcript. 

Ancient  Harmony  Revived. — This  is  the  title 
of  a  collection  of  rsalm  Tunes  and  Anthems  re- 
cently published  at  Hallo  well,  and  for  sale  at  the 
bookstore  of  B.  Perkins,  in  Washington  street.  It 
does  our  heart  good  to  see  this  collection  of  the 
good  old  tunes  that  were  in  use  forty  years  ago, 
before  the  taste  and  science  (Heaven  help  the 
mark!)  of  fashionable  modern  authors — plagiarists 
and  thieves— had  inundated  the  musical  world  with 
their  milk-and-water  trash.  We  do  really  wish 
that  some  one  of  the  numerous  religious  congrega- 
tions in  our  city  or  the  vicinity  might  have  vitality 
enough  to  adopt  this  book,  and  give  once  more  to 
the  public  service  of  the  church  a  little  of  that  de- 
votional feeling  that  was  formerly  inspired  by  the 
compositions  of  Billings,  Read,  Swan,  Edson, 
Holden  and  others.  The  dull,  insipid,  cold,  heart- 
less stuflf,  that  is  now  heard  in  our  congregations 
is  enough  to  create  a  disgust  for  the  musical  part 
of  public  worship,  and  does  disgust  and  drive  away 
from  the  meeting-house  many  that  would  otherwise 
be  found  in  their  pews.  Nine  tenths  of  the  fashion- 
able church  music  is  a  libel  on  devotion,  and  ought 
to  be  hooted  from  society. — Courier. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Pierce,  of  Boston,  has  published 
a  neat  volume,  called  "  The  Path  of  Life;  or, 
Sketches  of  the  Way  to  Glory  and  Lnmortality ."" 
A  help  for  young  Christians.  By  the  Rev.  Daniel 
Wise. 

The  first  volume  of  Dr.  Clialmcrs''  Datly  Scrip- 
ture Readings,  which  has  been  reviewed  in  the 
Living  Age,  has  already  been  handsomely  re- 
printed by  Messrs.  Harper  and  Brothers — and,  with 
"  Sabbath  Exercises,"  will  form  the  three  first 
volumes  of  Dr.  Chalmers'  Posthumous  Works. 

The  Boy's  Winter  Book ;  descriptive  of  the  Sea- 
sons, Scenery,  Rural  Life,  and  Country  Amuse- 
ments. By  Thomas  Miller,  with  36  Illustrations. 
A  beautiful  reprint,  by  the  same  house. 

Midsummer  Eve;  a  Fairy  Tale  of  Love,  by  Mrs. 

S.  C.  Hall. 

This  is  another  edition,  and  forms  No.  108  of 
Harpers'  Library  of  Select  Novels. 

Lessons  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. — 
Stanford  &  Swords  of  this  city,  have  published 
a  beautiful  volume  of  about  nine  hundred  pages, 
18mo,  entitled  "  Proper  Lessons  for  Sundays 
and  Holidays  throughout  the  year."  It  contains 
all  the  selections  from  Scripture,  exclusive  of 
the  psalms,  which  the  Episcopal  Church  makes  a 
part  of  her  service.  It  will  surprise  many  readers 
to  see  how  large  a  proportion  of  the  Old  and  New 
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Testament  that  church  copies  into  her  offices. 
The  manner  in  which  the  publishers  have  got  up 
he  book  does  them  high  credit. — Ev.  Post. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Pierce,  of  Boston,  has  pub- 
lished an  edition  of  Tapper^ s  Proverbial  Philosophy ; 
the  two  series  complete  in  one  handsome  volume 
It  will  make  a  good  Christmas  gift. 

Messrs.  G.  B.  Zieber  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  have 
issued  the  first  number  of  what  we  hope  will  be  a 
very  good  thing — Songs  for  the  People;  edited  by 
Albert  G.  Emerick,  Professor  of  Music.  Illustrated 
with  numerous  engravings,  from  original  designs  ; 
by  W.  Croome  &  Co,  There  is  considerable  spirit 
in  the  well-engraved  designs  of  Fort  McHenry ; 
Dandy  Jim  of  Caroline,  and  the  tail-piece  where 
the  bull-dog  is  perusing  Jim's  card  ;  The  Life-boat 
rushing  to  the  rescue  of  the  crew,  who  have  been 
firing  "  the  minute  gun  at  sea  ;"  The  Bay  of  Bis- 
cay ;  Buena  Vista,  with  a  good  portrait  of  our  next 
President  at  the  end  of  it.  The  Lady  "  coming 
through  the  rye,"  is  carrying  all  the  rye  on  her 
head.  "  Hope  told  a  flattering  tale,"  with  a  good 
portrait  of  Mad.  Catalani,  and  at  the  end  a  lady 
mourning.  "All's  Well,"  but  rather  cold.  "Peace- 
ful Slumbering  on  the  Ocean"  is  not  in  Boston 
harbor  at  this  season.  The  full-length  portrait  of 
Gen.  Washington  presents  him  in  the  attitude,  as 
we  suppose,  of  singing  "  Hail  Columbia,"  although 
he  appears  to  shut  his  mouth  as  resolutely  as  usual. 
But  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  his 
tailor  has  perversely  neglected,  and  gone  opposite 
to,  his  carefully  reiterated  instructions  in  the  letter 
which  has  lately  been  published.  Upon  which 
letter  the  Boston  Journal  remarked,  that  "  if  Gov. 
Marcy  had  been  equally  thoughtful,  he  would  not 
have  been  under  the  necessity  of  applying  to  the 
New  York  Treasury  for  assistance."  At  the  end 
of  the  song  is  an  excellent  portrait  of  Judge  Hop- 
kinson,  and  the  following  account  of  the 

ORIGIN    OF   "  HAIL   COLUMBIA." 

This,  the  most  popular  of  all  the  national  songs 
of  America,  was  written  by  the  late  Judge  Joseph 
Hopkinson  ;  under  the  circumstances  related  in  the 
notice  given  below. 

Joseph  Hopkinson,  son  of  Francis  Hopkinson, 
one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, was  born  in  Philadelphia,  November  12, 
1770.  He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania ;  studied  law  with  Judge  Wilson  and  Mr. 
P..awle ;  and  practised  with  brilliant  success  in  his 
native  citv ;  was  twice  elected  to  congress  from 
Philadelphia,  (1815  and  1817.)  In  1828,  he  was 
appointed  judge  of  the  district  court  for  the  eastern 
district  of  Pennsylvania — this  being  the  same  office 
which  his  father  held  by  Washington's  appointment. 
Judge  Joseph  Hopkinson  remained  in  office  till  his 
decease,  which  took  place  June  15,  1842.  He  was 
the  delight  of  the  circle  of  society  in  which  he  moved. 
"  His  accomplished  mind,"  says  Mr.  Walsh,  "  ob- 
servant of  all  the  events,  characters,  and  opinions  of 
the  day,  was  peculiarly  qualified  to  delight,  besides 
instructing,  in  convivial  intercourse,  by  a  strong 
relish  for  refined  society,  a  cheerful  and  vivacious 


spirit,  and  a  peculiar  poignancy  of  remark  and  raci- 
ness  of  anecdote." 

The  following  is  Judge  Hopkinson's  own  account 
of  the  origin  of  "  Hail  Columbia,"  written  August 
24,  1840,  for  the  Wyoming  Band,  at  Wilkesbarre, 
at  their  desire. 

"  This  song  was  written  in  the  summer  of  1798, 
when  a  war  with  France  was  thought  to  be  inevita- 
ble— congress  being  then  in  session  in  Philadelphia, 
deliberating  upon  that  important  subject,  and  acth 
of  hostility  having  actually  occurred.  The  contest 
between  England  and  France  was  raging,  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  were  divided  into  par- 
ties for  the  one  side  or  the  other ;  some  thinking 
that  policy  and  duty  required  us  to  take  part  with 
republican  France,  as  she  was  called  ;  others  were 
for  our  connecting  ourselves  with  England,  under 
the  belief  that  she  was  the  great  preservative  power 
of  good  principles  and  safe  government.  The  vio- 
lation of  our  rights  by  both  belligerents  was  forcing 
us  from  the  just  and  wise  policy  of  President 
Washington,  which  was  to  do  equal  justice  to  both  ; 
to  take  part  with  neither,  but  to  keep  a  strict  and 
honest  neutrality  between  them.  The  prospect  of 
a  rupture  with  France  was  exceedingly  offensive  to 
the  portion  of  the  people  which  espoused  her  cause  : 
and  the  violence  of  the  spirit  of  party  has  never 
risen  higher,  I  think  not  so  high,  as  it  did  at  that 
time,  on  that  question.  The  theatre  was  then 
open  in  our  city.  A  young  man  belonging  to  it, 
whose  talent  was  as  a  singer,  was  about  to  take  his 
benefit.  I  had  know^n  him  when  he  v/asat  school. 
On  this  acquaintance,  he  called  on  me  on  Saturday 
afternoon — his  benefit  being  announced  for  the  fol- 
lowing Monday.  He  said  he  had  no  boxes  taken, 
and  his  prospect  was,  that  he  should  suffer  a  loss 
instead  of  receiving  a  benefit  from  the  performance  ; 
but  that  if  he  could  get  a  patriotic  song  adapted  to 
the  tune  of  the  '  President's  March,'  (then  the  pop- 
ular air,)  he  did  not  doubt  of  a  full  house  ;  that  the 
poets  of  the  theatrical  corps  had  been  trying  to  ac- 
complish it,  but  were  satisfied  that  no  words  could 
be  composed  to  suit  the  music  of  the  march.  I  told 
him  I  would  try  for  him.  He  came  the  next  after- 
noon, and  the  song,  such  as  it  is,  was  ready  for  him. 
It  was  announced  on  Monday  morning,  and  the 
theatre  was  crowded  to  excess,  and  so  continued, 
night  after  night,  for  the  rest  of  the  season — the 
song  being  encored  and  repeated  many  times  each 
night,  the  audience  joining  in  the  chorus.  It  was 
also  sung  at  "night  in  the  streets  by  large  assemblies 
of  citizens,  including  members  of  congress.  The 
enthusiasm  was  general,  and  the  song  was  heard, 
I  may  say,  in  every  part  of  the  United  States. 

*'  The  object  of  the  author  was  to  get  up  an 
American  spirit  which  should  be  independent  of 
and  above  the  interests,  passions  and  policy  of  both 
belligerents,  and  look  and  feel  exclusively  for  our 
honor  and  our  rights.  Not  an  allusion  is  made 
either  to  France  or  England,  or  the  quarrel  between 
them,  or  to  which  was  the  most  in  fault,  in  their 
treatment  of  us.  Of  course  the  song  found  favor 
with  both  parties — at  least  neither  could  disavow 
the  sentiments  it  inculcated.  It  was  truly  Ameri- 
can, and  nothing  else  ;  and  the  patriotic  feelings  of 
every  American  heart  responded  to  it.  Such  is  the 
history  of  this  song,  which  has  endured  infinitely 
beyond  any  expectation  of  the  author,  and  beyond 
any  merit  it  can  boast  of,  except  that  of  being  truly 
and  exclusively  patriotic  in  its  sentiments  and 
spirit." 
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Prospectus. — This  work  is  conducted  in  the  spirit  of 
Littell's  Museum  of  Foreign  Literature,  (which  was  favor- 
ably received  by  the  public  for  twenty  years,)  but  as  it  is 
twice  as  large,  and  appears  so  often,  we  not  only  give 
spirit  and  freshness  to  it  by  many  things  which  were  ex- 
cluded by  a  month's  delay,  but  while  thus  extending  our 
scope  and  gathering  a  greater  and  more  attractive  variety, 
are  able  so  to  increase  the  solid  and  substantial  part  of 
our  literary,  historical,  and  political  harvest,  as  fully  to 
satisfy  the  wants  of  the  American  reader. 

The  elaborate  and  stately  Essays  of  the  Edinburgh^ 
Quarterly,  and  other  Reviews  ;  and  BlackicoocVs  noble 
criticisms  on  Poetry,  his  keen  political  Commentaries, 
highly  wrought  Tales,  and  vivid  descriptions  of  rural  and 
mountain  Scenery  ;  and  the  contributions  to  Literature, 
History,  and  common  life,  by  the  sagacious  Spectator, 
the  sparkling  Examiner,  the  judicious  Athenceum,  the 
busy  and  industrious  Literary  Gazette,  the  sensible  and 
comprehensive  Britannia,  the  sober  and  respectable  Chris- 
tian Observer;  these  are  intermixed  with  the  Military 
and  Naval  reminiscences  of  the  United  Service,  and  with 
the  best  articles  of  the  Dublin  University,  New  Monthly, 
Fraser^s,  Tail's,  Ainsicortk's,  Hood's,  and  Sporting  Mag- 
azines, and  of  Chambers'  admirable  Journal.  We  do  not 
consider  it  beneath  our  dignity  to  borrow  wit  and  wisdom 
from  Punch;  and,  when  we  think  it  good  enough,  make 
use  of  the  thunder  of  The  Times.  We  shall  increase  our 
variety  by  importations  from  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
from  the  new  growth  of  the  British  colonies. 

The  steamship  has  brought  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
into  our  neighborhood  ;  and  will  greatly  multiply  our  con- 
nections, as  Merchants,  Travellers,  and  Politicians,  with 
all  parts  of  the  world ;  so  that  much  more  than  ever  it 


now  becomes  every  intelligent  American  to  be  informed 
of  the  condition  and  changes  of  foreign  countries.  And 
this  not  only  because  of  their  nearer  connection  with  our- 
selves, but  because  the  nations  seem  to  be  hasteninj^ 
through  a  rapid  process  of  change,  to  some  new  state  of 
things,  which  the  merely  political  prophet  cannot  compute 
or  foresee. 

Geographical  Discoveries,  the  progress  of  Colonization, 
(which  is  extending  over  the  whole  world,)  and  Voyages 
and  Travels,  will  be  favorite  matter  for  our  selections ; 
and,  in  general,  we  shall  systematically  and  very  fully 
acquaint  our  readers  with  the  great  department  of  Foreign 
afiairs,  without  entirely  neglecting  our  own. 

While  we  aspire  to  make  the  Living  Age  desirable  to 
all  who  wish  to  keep  themselves  informed  of  the  rapid 
progress  of  the  movement — to  Statesmen,  Divines,  Law- 
yers, and  Physicians — to  men  of  business  and  men  of 
leisure — it  is  still  a  stronger  obiect  to  make  it  attractive 
and  useful  to  their  Wives  and  Children.  We  believe  that 
we  can  thus  do  some  good  in  our  day  and  generation ;  and 
hope  to  make  the  work  indispensable  in  every  well-in- 
formed family.  We  say  indispensable,  because  in  this 
day  of  cheap  literature  it  is  not  possible  to  guard  against 
the  influx  of  what  is  bad  in  taste  and  vicious  in  morals, 
in  any  other  way  than  by  furnishing  a  sufficient  supply 
of  a  healthy  character.  The  mental  and  moral  appetite 
must  be  gratified. 

We  hope  that,  by  "  winnoxoing  the  wheat  from,  the 
chaff,"  by  providing  abundantly  ior  the  imagination,  and 
by  a  large  collection  of  Biography,  Voyages  and  Travels. 
History,  and  more  solid  matter,  we  may  produce  a  work, 
which  shall  be  popular,  while  at  the  same  time  it  wil. 
aspire  to  raise  the  standard  of  pubUc  taste. 


Terms. — The  Living  Age  is  published  every  Satur- 
day, by  E.  LiTTELL  &  Co.,  corner  of  Tremont  and  Brom- 
fiefd  sts.,  Boston  ;  Price  12i  cents  a  number,  or  six  dollars 
a  year  in  advance.  Remittances  for  any  period  will  be 
thankfully  received  and  promptly  attended  to.  To  insure 
regularity  in  mailing  the  work,  orders  should  be  addressed 
to  the  office  of  publicntion,  as  above. 

Cluhs,  paying  a  year  in  advance,  will  be  supplied  as 
follows : — 

Four  copies  for  ....  *20  00 
Nine  ""....  S40  00 
Twelve "       "        .        .        .        .   $50  GO 


Complete  sets,  in  fifteen  volumes,  to  the  end  of  1847, 
handsomely  bound,  and  packed  in  neat  boxes,  are  for  sale 
at  thirty  dollars. 

Any  volume  may  be  had  separately  at  two  dollars, 
bound,  or  a  dollar  and  a  half  in  numbers. 

Any  number  may  be  had  for  12i cents;  and  it  may 
be  worth  while  for  subscribers  or  purchasers  to  complete 
any  broken  volumes  they  may  have,  and  thus  greatly  en- 
hance their  value. 


Binding:— We  bind  the  work  in  a  uniform,  strong,  and 
good  style  ;  and  where  customers  bring  their  numbers  in 
good  order,  can  generally  give  them  bound  volumes  in  ex- 
change without  any  delay.  The  price  of  the  binding  is 
50  cents  a  volume.  As  they  are  always  bound  to  one 
pattern,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  matching  the  future 
volumes. 


Agencies. — We  are  desirous  of  making  arrangements, 
in  all  parts  of  North  America,  for  increasing  the  circula- 
tion ot  this  work — and  for  doing  this  a  liberal  commission 
will  be  allowed  to  eentiemen  who  will  interest  themselves 
in  the  business.  And  we  will  gladly  correspond  on  this 
subject  with  any  agent  who  will  send  us  undoubted  refer- 
ences. 


Postage. — When  sent  with  the  cover  on,  the  Living 
Age  consists  of  three  sheets,  and  is  rated  as  a  pamphlet, 
at  4i  cents.  But  when  sent  without  the  cover,  it  comes 
within  the  definition  of  a  newspaper  given  in  the  law, 
and  cannot  rightfully  be  char^^ea  with  more  than  news- 
paper-postage.    We  add  the  definition  alluded  to : — 

"  Any  printed  publication,  issued  in  numbers,  consist- 
ing of  not  more  than  two  sheets,  and  published  at  short, 
stated  intervals  of  not  more  than  one  month,  conveying 
intelligence  of  passing  events." 

Monthly  parts. — For  such  as  prefer  it  in  that  form,  the 
Living  Age  is  put  up  in  monthly  parts,  containing  four  or 
five  weekly  numbers.  In  this  shape  it  shows  to  great 
advantage  in  comparison  with  other  works,  containing  in 
each  part  double  the  matter  of  any  of  the  quarterlies. 
But  we  recommend  the  weekly  numbers,  as  fresher  and 
fuller  of  life.  Postage  on  the  monthly  parts  is  about  1* 
cents.  The  volumes  are  published  quarterly,  each  volume 
containing  as  much  matter  as  a  quarterly  review  gives  in 
eighteen  months. 


WASHiNGTo>f,  27  Dec,  1845. 
Op  all  the  Periodical  Journals  devoted  to  literature  and  science  which  abound  in  Europe  and  in  this  country,  this 
has  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  most  useful.     It  contains  indeed  the  exposition  only  of  the  current  literature  of  the 
English  language,  but  this  by  its  immense  extent  and  comprehension  includes  a  portraiture  of  the  human  mind  in 
llic  utmost  expansion  of  the  present  age.  J.  Q,.  ADAMS. 
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1.  The  Poetical  Works  of  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley, 

edited  by  Mrs.  Shelley.     3  vols.     London, 
1847. 

2.  Shelley  at  Oxford— Papers  in  the  New  Monthly 

Magazine,  Vols.  36  and  37. 

3.  The  Life  of  P.  B.  Shelley.     By  Thomas  Med- 

wiN.     2  vols.     London,  1847. 

4.  Gallery   of  Literary   Portraits.      By   George 

GiLFiLLAN.     Edinburgh,  1845. 

5.  An  Address  to  the  Irish  People.     By  Percy 

Bysshe  Shelley.     Dublin,  1812. 

The  poems  of  Shelley  have  been  gradually 
assuming  a  high  place  in  our  literature.  The 
incidents  of  his  life,  unimportant  except  as  they 
illustrate  his  vi^ritings,  have  been  told  gracefully 
and  wqW  by  Mrs.  Shelley  in  the  notes  to  her 
exceedingly  beautiful  edition  of  his  poetical  works. 
His  own  letters  to  Mr.  Peacock  and  others  have 
been  published,  and  everywhere  exhibit  the  habits 
of  thinking  of  a  man  singularly  truthful,  generous, 
and  good.  These  letters  and  Mrs.  Shelley's  notes 
form  a  perfect  memoir  of  his  life  from  his  twenty- 
second  year.  His  life  at  Oxford  has  been  well 
described  by  his  friend  Mr.  Hogg,  in  a  series  of 
papers  printed  in  the  New  Monthly  Magazine, 
some  five-and-twenty  years  ago,  and  Captain  Med- 
win  had  contributed  some  account  of  his  earlier 
life  to  the  Athenaeum,  which  has  we  believe  been 
reprinted  in  a  separate  volume.  From  these 
means  of  information,  what  is  now  called  the 
*•  Life  of  Shelley,"  is  compiled  by  the  last  men- 
tioned writer.  The  book  is  hastily  and  carelessly 
put  together,  and  adds  nothing  to  what  is  already 
known. 

The  name  of  Shelley  is  an  ancient  one  in  the 
County  of  Sussex,  and  the  family  of  the  poet  is 
traced  to  the  time  of  Richard  XL  In  1611,  Sir 
John  Shelley  of  Maresfield  was  created  a  baronet 
— and  the  family  of  Castle-Goring,  now  repre- 
sented by  the  son  of  the  poet,  is  descended  from  a 
younger  son  of  Sir  John  of  Maresfield.  Bysshe 
Shelley,  the  grandfather  of  the  poet,  was  born  at 
Newark  in  North  America,  in  1731.  He  began 
life  as  a  quack  doctor,  and  seems  to  have  early 
turned  his  attention  to  making  his  way  in  the 
world  by  matrimonial  speculations.  The  widow 
of  a  miller  is  said  to  have  been  his  first  wife. 
However  this  be — for  Captain  Medwin,  who  men- 
tions the  fact,  does  not  vouch  for  its  truth — we 
find  him  in  England  soon  after,  running  away  with 
an  heiress,  through  whom  the  branch  of  his 
descendants  with  whom  we  are  chiefly  concerned 
are  possessed  of  the  estate  of  Horsham.  In  some 
short  time  Sir  Bysshe  finds  himself  an  active 
widower,  and  lays  siege  to  the  heart  of  Miss  Sid- 
ney Perry — the  heiress  of  Penhurst,  the  estate  of 
Sir  Phihp  Sidney.     The  present  Lord  de  Lisle 
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and  Dudley  represents  this  branch  of  Sir  Bysshe's 
descendants.  Through  some  mistake  the  poet 
Shelley  is  repeatedly  represented — even  by  such 
writers  as  Mr.  Howitt,*  as  a  descendant  of  Sir 
Philip  Sidney.  The  sole  connection  between  them 
— if  it  can  be  called  such — was  that  which  we 
have  stated.  It,  however,  gratified  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  poet. 

Bysshe  Shelley  was  raised  to  the  baronetage  in 
1806.     He  died  in  1815.     Medwin  tells  us, — 

"  I  remember  Sir  Bysshe  in  a  very  advanced  age, 
a  remarkably  handsome  man,  fully  six  feet  in 
height,  and  with  a  noble  and  aristocratic  bearing, 
Nilfuit  unquayn  sic  impar  sibi.  His  manner  of  life 
was  most  eccentric,  for  he  used  to  frequent  daily 
the  tap-room  of  one  of  the  low  inns  in  Horsham, 
and  there  drank  with  some  of  the  lowest  citizens,  a 
habit  he  had  probably  acquired  in  the  New  World. 
Though  he  had  built  a  castle,  (Goring-Castle,)  that 
cost  him  upwards  of  jG80,000,  he  passed  the  last 
twenty  or  thirty  years  of  his  existence  in  a  small 
cottage  looking  on  the  River  Arun,  at  Horsham,  in 
which  all  was  mean  and  beggarly — the  existence 
indeed  of  a  miser — enriching  his  legatees  at  the 
expense  of  one  of  his  sons,  by  buying  up  his  post- 
obits." — Medwin's  Life  of  Shelley,  vol.  i.,  p.  8. 

Medwin  was  related  to  one  of  Sir  Bysshe's 
wives,  and  his  account  of  a  family  whom  he  must 
have  known  perfectly  well  is  far  from  favorable  to 
any  of  them.  He  describes  Timothy  Shelley,  the 
poet's  father,  as  watching  with  impatience  for  his 
father's  death,  and  he  speaks  of  two  of  Sir 
Bysshe's  daughters  as  marrying  without  his  con- 
sent ;  of  which  he  availed  himself — for  so  we 
understand  the  statement — to  avoid  giving  them 
any  fortune  whatever. 

"  He  died  at  last,  and  in  his  room  were  found 
bank-notes  to  the  amount  of  £10,000,  some  in  the 
leaves  of  the  few  books  he  possessed,  others  in  the 
folds  of  his  sofa,  or  sewed  into  the  lining  of  his 
dressing  gown." — Medwin,  p.  9. 

Shelley's  father  is  described  as  a  man  whose 
early  education  had  been  much  neglected.  He 
had,  however,  taken  a  degree  at  Oxford — made 
the  grand  tour,  and  sat  in  parliament  for  a  family 
borough.  Medwin's  recollections  of  him  are 
unfavorable.  He  tells  us  that  he  was  a  man  who 
"  reduced  all  politeness  to  forms,  and  moral  virtue 
to  expediency."  In  short,  he  was  a  man  very  like 
other  men  of  whom  there  is  little  to  be  said  that 
can  furnish  a  page  to  the  biographer.  The  one 
feeling  which  seems  to  have  absorbed  all  others  in 
the  minds  of  the  family  was  ancestral  pride.  The 
one  great  and  irreparable  offence  which  Shelley 
could  commit  against  the  family  was  to  unite  him- 
self in  marriage  unsuitably.     In  remote  parts  of 

*  "  Visits  to  Remarkable  Places,"  vol.  i.  ;  and  also 
"  Homes  and  Haunts  of  the  Poets." 
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tie  country,  among  the  less  educated  part  of  the 
higher  gentry,  this  feehng  often  strengthens  itself 
into  something  little  short  of  actual  insanity,  and 
the  fortunate  adventures  of  Sir  Bysshe  Shelley, 
and  the  mesalliances  of  his  daughters,  were  not 
unlikely  to  render  the  Shelleys  most  incurably 
mad. 

The  poet  was  born  the  4th  of  August,  1792,  and 
Drought  up  at  Field-Place  (his  father's  residence) 
till  his  tenth  year  with  his  sisters,  and  taught  the 
rudiments  of  Latin  and  Greek.  He  was  then  sent 
to  Sion  House,  Brentford,  where  Medwin  had 
been  already  placed. 

The  school  was  a  cheap  bad  school,  penuriously 
managed,  and  the  boys  for  the  most  part  the  sons 
of  London  shop-keepers.  The  lady  who  was  sup- 
posed to  manage  the  household  details  was  too  fine 
for  her  business  ;  but — as  a  part  of  her  stock  in 
trade — had  a  pedigree  at  least  as  good  as  Shel- 
ley's. She  was  a  cousin  to  the  Duke  of  Argyle. 
We  mther  like  the  poor  woman  the  better  for  this, 
we  own,  and  though  the  instincts  of  self-defence, 
and  the  sense  of  what  was  due  to  her  family  made 
her  perhaps  treat  the  Sussex  Squirearchy  less 
deferentially  than  they  expected,  her  sister,  who 
must  have  been  as  nearly  related  to  the  duke  as 
herself,  was  "  an  economist  of  the  first  order." 

After  all,  if  boys  of  whatever  rank  are  sent  to 
schools  selected  for  their  cheapness,  they  ought  not 
to  remember  and  resent,  as  if  it  were  the  fault  of 
their  masters  or  mistresses,  the  stinginess  of  their 
parents.  The  usual  stories  of  the  suflferings  of 
boys,  whose  health  is  in  any  way  infirm  or  whose 
spirits  are  too  weak  for  the  kind  of  ordeal  to  which 
their  fellow  students  subject  them,  are  tediously 
told  by  "  the  wearisome  captain."  The  incompe- 
tence of  the  master  is  proved  by  his  punishing 
Shelley  for  some  faults  in  an  exercise  vn-itten  for 
him  by  Medwin,  who  had  cribbed  the  bad  Latin  it 
seems  from  Ovid.  This  incident  and  the  fact  that 
Shelley  disliked  learning  to  dance,  are  the  cap- 
tain's sole  records  of  Brentford  school.  It  was 
scarce  worth  making  a  book  for  this — and  yet  in 
one  point  of  view  Medwin's  testimony  is  not  with- 
out some  value.  Shelley's  detestation  of  school 
and  the  t)n:anny  of  the  elder  boys,  has  been  in  gen- 
eral understood  as  exclusively  to  be  referred  to 
Eton,  and  the  effect  of  his  sojourn  there.  It  prob- 
ably arose  from  his  detestation  of  this  miserable 
place — which  seems  to  have  been  in  every  possi- 
ble point  of  view,  ill-chosen. 

Shelley  learned  little    at  school — at  least  of 
school  learning — 

*' Nothing,  that  my  tyrants  knew  or  taught, 

Cared  I  to  learn." 

Still  his  mind  was  not  inactive — 

**  Eager  he  reads  whatever  tells 
Of  magic,  cabala,  and  spells." 

^  "  He  was  fond  of  reading,  and  greedily  devoured 
all  the  books  which  were  brought  to  school  after 

the  holidays.     These  were  mostly  blue  books  ; 

who  does  not  know  what  blue  books  mean?" 

Medwin. 


We  did  not.  The  English  lawyer^ s  blue  looks 
are  the  numbers  of  the  Law  and  Equity  Reports 
with  which  every  term  oppresses  him,  and  which 
are  becoming  each  day  a  more  serious  grievance. 
The  statesman's  hlue  books  are  those  desperate  piles 
of  lumber  in  which  are  contained  the  wisdom  of 
parliamentary  committees  and  royal  commissioners, 
and  of  every  person  who  wishes  to  enlighten  the 
nation  on  the  thousand  topics  which  are  forever 
investigated,  and  still  remain  as  obscure  as  before. 
But  the  Brentford  school-boy's  blue  books  are  not 
the  blue  books  of  the  statesman  or  the  lawyer, — 

"  Who  does  not,"  says  our  comic  Plutarch, 
"  know  what  blue  books  mean  ?  But  if  there  should 
be  any  one  ignorant  enough  not  to  know  what  those 
dear  dusky  volumes,  so  designated  from  their  cov- 
ers, contain,  be  it  known  that  they  are  or  were  to 
be  bought  for  sixpence,  and  embodied  stories  of 
haunted  castles,  bandits,  murderers,  and  other  grim 
personages — a  most  exciting  and  interesting  sort  of 
food  for  boys'  minds.  Among  those  of  a  larger 
calibre  was  one  which  I  have  never  seen  since,  but 
which  I  remember  with  a  recouche  delight.  It  was 
•  Peter  Wilkins.'  How  much  Shelley  wished  for 
a  winged  wife  and  winged  little  cherubs  of  chil- 
dren !" — Medwin,  vol.  i.,  p.  29. 

To  these  treasures  were  added  the  stores  of  the 
Brentford  circulating  library.  Mrs.  Radcliffe's 
romances  and  novels  of  the  Rosa-Matilda  school, 
among  which  Medwin  mentions  the  name  of  one 
in  which  the  devil  was  the  hero — "  Zofloya  the 
Moor" — were  Shelley's  great  delight.  Shelley 
believed  in  ghosts,  and  was  known,  once  at  least, 
to  have  walked  in  his  sleep.  He  was  habitually 
given  to  waking  dreams,  from  which  he  was  with 
great  difficulty  roused.  When  he  did  awake, 
"  his  eyes  flashed,  his  lips  quivered,  his  voice  was 
tremulous  with  emotion  ; — a  sort  of  ecstasy  came 
over  him,  and  he  talked  more  like  a  spirit  or  an 
angel,  that  a  human  being." — Medwin,  vol.  i., 
p.  34. 

From  Brentford  school,  Shelley  went  to  Eton, 
where  he  passed  two  years.  Of  this  period  of  his 
life  there  seems  to  be  no  authentic  record.  His 
school-fellows,  with  the  exception  of  his  reviewer 
in  the  Quarterly,  appear  to  have  preserved  no  re- 
collections of  him,  and  we  are  told  that  in  after 
life  he  never  mentioned  them  ;  that  he  had  even 
forgotten  their  names.  At  Eton  he  appears  to 
have  acquired  a  taste  for  boating,  which  was  one 
of  his  greatest  enjoyments  through  life. 

His  school  education  ended  in  1809,  and  in  the 
winter  of  that  year  Medwin  and  he  were  a  good 
deal  together  at  the  house  of  Shelley's  father. 
They  wrote  novels  and  poems,  from  which  Med- 
win gives  large  extracts ;  among  others  a  poem 
called  the  "  Wandering  Jew,"*  which  they  sent 

♦The  "Wandering  Jew"  seems  to  Wave  fastened  on 
Shelley's  imapnation.  When  he  went  to  Oxford,  the 
first  question  be  asked  the  librarian  at  the  Bodleian  was, 
*'  Had  he  the  Wandering  Jew?"  and  in  his  drama  of  Hel- 
las, written  nearly  at  the  close  of  his  life,  we  have  "Ahas- 
uerus"  introduced — 

«  Oh,  that  Heaven, 
Profuse  of  poisons,  would  concede  the  chalice 
Which  but  one  living  man  has  drained,  who  now. 
Vessel  of  deathless  wrath,  wanders  forever. 
Lone  as  incarnate  Death !" 
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to  Campbell.  He  good-naturedly  read  it,  and,  with 
pardonable  dishonesty,  told  them  there  were  two 
good  lines  in  it, — 

"  It  seemed  as  if  an  angel's  sigh 
Had  breathed  the  plaintive  symphony." 

These  were  the  two  lines  which  Campbell 
praised.  If  we  sought  to  reverse  his  decision, 
and  say,  ''  Bad  are  the  best,'  it  is  probable  that 
the  captain  might  come  down  on  us  as  he  did  on 
the  Brentford  schoolmaster,  and  prove  that  he  had 
stolen  them  from  Scott. 

"  Shelley's  favorite  poet  in  1809,"  says  Medvvin, 
*'  was  Southey.  He  had  read  Thalaba  till  he  almost 
knew  it  by  heart,  and  had  drenched  himself  with  its 
metrical  beauty. 

"  I  have  often  heard  him  quote  that  exquisite 
passage,  where  the  enchantress  winds  round  the 
finger  of  her  victim  a  single  hair,  till  the  spell  be- 
comes inextricable — the  charm  cannot  be  broken. 
But  he  still  more  doted  on  Kehamah,  the  curse  of 
which  I  remember  Shelley  often  declaiming, — 

"  *  And  water  shall  see  thee ! 
And  fear  thee,  and  fly  thee  ! 
The  waves  shall  not  touch  thee, 
As  they  pass  by  thee ! 

#  #  # 

And  this  curse  shall  be  on  thee 
Forever  and  ever.' 

"  I  transcribe  the  passage  from  memory,  for  I 
have  never  read  since  that  romance  he  used  to  look 
upon  as  perfect ;  and  was  haunted  by  the  witch 
Loranite,  raving  enthusiastically  about  the  lines 
beginning  : 

"  '  Is  there  a  child  whose  little  winning  ways. 
Would  lure  all  hearts,  on  whom  its  parents  gaze 
Till  they  shed  tears  of  tenderest  delight, 
Oh,  hide  her  from  the  eyes  of  Loranite.' 

•Wordsworth's  writings  were  at  that  time  by  no 
means  to  his  taste." — Medwin,  vol.  60 — 62,  verba- 
tim et  literatim. 

But  why  transcribe  more  of  this  strange  medley  ? 
The  passage  of  Thalaba  which  Shelley  so  often 
repeated  must  have  been  listened  to  by  the  most 
vacant  of  all  minds,  for  there  is  not  one  word  in  it 
of  "  winding  round  the  finger  of  her  victim  a  sin- 
gle hair," — 

*'  He  found  a  woman  in  the  cave — 
A  solitary  woman — 
Who  by  the  fire  was  spinnings 
And  singing  as  she  span. 
The  thread  the  woman  drew 
Was  finer  than  the  silkworm's — 
Was  finer  than  the  gossamer. 
The  song  she  sang  was  low  and  sweet ; 
And  Thalaba  knew  not  the  words. 
The  thread  she  span  it  gleam'd  like  gold 
In  the  light  of  the  odorous  fire. 
«  *  *  # 

And  round  and  round  his  right  fiand, 
And  round  and  round  his  left, 
He  wound  the  thread  so  fine." 

That  Medwin  should  have  forgotten  the  passage, 
and  substituted  some  general  recollection  for  what 
he  had  heard  Shelley  repeat,  is  not  surprising  ; 


but  it  is  surprising  that  any  one  can  place  the 
slightest  reliance  on  the  record  of  conversations 
preserved  by  a  memory  so  little  retentive  of  any- 
thing worth  remembering.  We  have,  however, 
to  make  another  remark  on  the  passage  that  we 
have  just  cited,  which  makes  us  utterly  discard, 
for  any  purpose,  anything  whatever  that  is  stated 
on  no  better  authority  than  the  kind  of  gossip  of 
which  this  very  poor  book  is  from  beginning  to 
end  made  up.  In  one  of  .Miss  Edgeworth's  works 
the  forgery  of  a  deed  is  detected  by  the  over-zeal 
of  a  witness  brought  up  to  prove  the  circumstances 
of  its  execution.  He  says  that  he  now  is  the  only 
person  living  who  knows  all  that  actually  passed 
at  the  time.  His  gray  harrs  tremble  with  emotion 
as  he  seeks  to  confirm  his  testimony  by  calling  the 
attention  of  the  court  to  the  fact,  that  under  the 
seal  was  placed  a  silver  coin — that  if  the  seal  be 
broken,  the  coin  will  be  found.  The  seal  is  broken 
— the  coin  is  found ;  but  one  of  a  later  date  than 
that  of  the  supposed  execution  of  the  deed.  Now, 
Mr.  Medwin  is  as  anxious  as  Miss  Edgeworth's 
witness  to  prove  these  conversations.  He  takee 
especial  care  to  tell  you  that  he  transcribes  from 
his  recollection  ;  that  he  has  never  read  the  poem 
or  romance,  as  he  calls  it,  since ;  and  his  mis- 
spelling the  witch's  name,  and  Kehama's  too,  for 
that  matter,  prevents  our  entertaining  the  slightest 
doubt  of  the  accuracy  of  his  statement  that  he  had 
never  read  the  book,  or  could  in  this  way  have 
confused  in  his  memory  the  incidents  of  one  period 
with  those  of  another.  He  has  a  thousand  rea- 
sons to  remember  the  thing ;  and  yet  what  he  has 
stated  is  not — cannot  be — the  fact.  Break  the 
seal — the  coin  is  of  a  later  date.  "  Kehama" 
was  not  pubhshed  for  years  after  the  supposed 
conversation ! 

The  only  possible  object  of  recording  Shelley's 
early  life  is  that  of  tracing  the  unusually  early  de- 
velopment of  his  powers ;  and  the  value  of  any 
part  of  the  record  is  destroyed  by  proofs,  such  as 
this  accident  furnishes,  that  Medwin  has  composed 
his  book  from  obscure  recollections,  in  which  time, 
place,  and  person  are  confused.  For  our  own 
part,  we  think  there  is  almost  decisive  evidence  in 
Shelley's  writings  of  his  not  having,  at  this  period, 
even  seen  "  Thalaba,"  with  "  the  metrical  beauty 
of  which"  he  is  said  to  have  already  "  drenched" 
himself.  The  earliest  works  of  a  boy  almost  ne 
cessarily  exhibit  close  imitations  of  whatever  he 
most  admires.  Shelley  at  this  period  wrote  two 
novels,  both  very  dull ;  but  in  one  of  them  are 
several  poems,  in  which  the  cadences  of  the  ver^ . 
and  the  forms  of  language,  recall  Beattie's  Hermit, 
Scott's  Ballads,  and  Monk  Lewis',  but  in  which 
there  is  not  a  single  line  or  thought  that  for  a  mo- 
ment brings  to  the  mind  the  poem  which  Medwin 
says  he  was  then  perpetually  repeating,  and  which 
we  know,  in  a  few  years  after,  so  possessed  his 
imagination  as  to  have  furnished  the  key-note  tc 
the  versification  of  Queen  Mab.  This  fact  we 
think  absolutely  decisive  of  the  question,  particu- 
larly if  it  be  considered  in  connection  with  Med- 
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■win's  exceeding  carelessness  in  such  statements, 
as  proved  by  the  instance  of  Kehama. 

In  1810,  Shelley  was  removed  to  Oxford,  He 
entered  University  College.  Of  his  short  course 
there  his  friend  Mr.  Hogg  has  fortunately  given 
us  a  distinct  record.  His  account  was  published 
about  twenty  years  after  Shelley's  death,  in  the 
New  Monthly  Magazine;  and  while  his  magazine 
papers  have  some  of  the  faults  of  that  kind  of 
writing,  we  think  that  with  some  little  condensa- 
tion they  would  form  a  very  interesting  supplement 
to  any  future  edition  that  may  be  published  of 
Shelley's  works.  The  acquaintanceship  of  Mr. 
Hogg  and  the  poet  commenced  at  their  college 
commons,  where  they  dined  at  the  same  table. 
It  was  Shelley's  first  appearance  in  the  hall.  His 
figure  was  shght ;  his  aspect,  even  among  young 
men,  was  remarkably  youthful.  He  was  thought- 
ful and  absent  in  manner,  and  seemed  to  have  no 
acquaintance  with  any  one.  Some  accident  led 
him  and  Mr.  Hogg  into  conversation.  Shelley 
praised  the  originality  of  the  German  writers. 
Hogg  asserted  their  want  of  nature.  "What 
modem  literature  will  you  compare  with  them?" 
said  Shelley,  with  a  discordant  scream  that  exco- 
riated the  ears  of  his  opponent.  The  Italian  was 
named.  Shelley  waxed  angry  and  argumentative. 
The  dialogue  had  little  interest  for  any  one  but  the 
disputants,  who  soon  found  themselves  alone  in 
the  hall.  The  servants  now  came  in  to  clear  the 
tables.  Hogg  invited  the  stranger  to  continue  the 
discussion  at  his  rooms.  He  eagerly  assented. 
The  dialogue,  however,  did  not  continue ;  for 
when  the  young  men  became  better  acquainted, 
they  acknowledged  that  they  knew  nothing  what- 
ever of  either  German  or  Italian  ;  and  Shelley  said 
that  the  study  of  languages,  ancient  or  modern, 
was  but  waste  of  time — learning  the  names  of 
things  instead  of  things  themselves.  Physical 
science,  and  especially  chemistry,  should  rather 
be  the  objects  of  pursuit.  Hogg  began  to  feel  his 
Dew  friend  something  of  a  bore,  and  took  to  look- 
ing at  the  features  and  figure  of  the  stranger. 

"It  was  a  sum  of  many  contradictions.  His  fig- 
ure was  slight  and  fragile,  and  yet  his  bones  and 
joints  were  large  and  strong.  He  was  tall,  but  yet 
he  stooped  so  much  that  he  seemed  of  low  stature. 
His  clothes  were  expensive  and  made  according  to 
the  most  approved  mode  of  the  day,  but  they  were 
tumbled,  rumpled,  unbrushed.  His  gestures  were 
abrupt  and  sometimes  violent,  occasionally  even 
avvkward,  yet  more  frequently  gentle  and  graceful. 
His  complexion  was  delicate,  almost  feminine. — of 
the  purest  red  and  white ;  yet  he  was  tanned  and 
freckled  by  exposure  to  the  sun,  having  passed,  as 
he  said,  the  autumn  in  shooting.  His  features,  his 
whole  face  and  particularly  his  head,  were  unusu- 
ally small,*  yet  the  last  appeared  of  a  remarkable 
bulk,  for  his  hair  was  long  and  bushy.  In  the 
agony  of  declamation  he  often  rubbed  it  fiercely 
with  his  hands  or  passed  his  fingers  quickly  through 

*  Leigh  Hunt,  speaking  of  Keats,  says,  "  His  head  was 
a  puzzle  for  the  phrenologists,  being  remarkably  small 
in  the  skull :  a  singularity  which  he  had  in  common  with 
Lord  Byron  and  Mr,  Shelley— none  of  whose  hats  I  could 
get  on."— Hunt's  Byron,  &c.    Vol.  i.,  p.  408. 


his  locks  unconsciously,  so  that  it  was  singularlf 
wild  and  rough.  His  features  were  not  symmetri- 
cal, the  mouth  perhaps  excepted — yet  was  the  efiect 
of  the  whole  extremely  powerful.  They  breathed 
enthusiasm  and  intelligence  that  I  never  met  with 
in  any  other  countenance.  Nor  was  the  moral 
expression  less  beautiful  than  the  intellectual,  for 
there  was  a  softness,  a  delicacy,  a  gentleness,  and 
especially  (though  this  will  surprise  many)  that  air 
of  profound  religious  veneration  that  characterizes 
the  best  works,  and  chiefly  the  frescoes  (and  into 
these  they  infused  their  whole  souls)  of  the  great 
masters  of  Florence  and  of  Rome.  I  recognized  the 
very  peculiar  expression  in  these  wonderful  produc- 
tions long  afterwards,  and  with  a  satisfaction  mingled 
with  much  sorrow,  for  it  was  after  the  decease  of 
him  in  whose  countenance  I  had  first  observed  it. 
*  *  *  This  is  a  fine  fellow,  said  I  to  myself, 
(we  continue  to  transcribe  from  Mr.  Hogg's 
account,)  but  1  could  never  bear  his  society.  I 
shall  never  be  able  to  endure  his  voice.  It  would 
kill  me.     What  a  pity  it  is ! " 

The  voice  of  the  stranger  was  excruciating. 
"It  was  intolerably  shrill,  harsh,  and  discordant; 
of  the  most  cruel  intension  ;  it  was  perpetual  and 
without  any  remission ;  it  excoriated  the  ears." 
In  the  evening  Shelley  went  to  a  lecture  on  min- 
eralogy, and  returned  to  tea.  He  burst  into  the 
room,  threw  down  his  cap,  and  stood  shivering 
and  chafing  his  hand  over  the  fire.  He  had  come 
away  before  the  lecture  was  concluded. 

"'What  did  the  man  talk  about?'  said  Hogg. 
'About  stones!  about  stones."  he  answered; 
'  about  stones,  stones,  stones  !  nothing  but  stones, 
and  so  dryly !  It  was  wonderfully  tiresome ;  and 
stones  are  not  interesting  things  in  themselves.'  '* 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  Shelley  dwelt  on 
the  advantages  which  the  future  generations  of 
men  may  derive  from  the  cultivation  of  science, 
and  especially  chemistry.  He  anticipated  from 
the  triumphs  of  science  the  release  of  the  laboring 
classes  from  the  unceasing  toil  now  required  to 
earn  a  mere  subsistence.  We  are  now  unable  to 
determine  in  what  part  of  the  substances  we  con- 
sume as  food  the  nutritive  property  exists ;  this 
analysis  may  yet  detect.  The  cause  which  occa- 
sions the  fertility  of  some  soils,  and  the  hopeless 
sterility  of  others,  is  now  unknown.  The  difler- 
ence  probably  consists  in  something  very  slight. 
By  chemical  agency  the  philosopher  may  create  a 
total  change,  and  transmute  an  unfruitful  region 
into  one  of  exuberant  plenty.  Water  is,  like  air, 
composed  of  certain  gases  ;  why  not  expect  to  be 
able,  by  some  scientific  process,  to  manufacture  it, 
and  then  transform  the  deserts  of  Africa  into  rich 
meadows  ?  The  generation  of  heat  is  unknown  ; 
but  a  time  may  come  when  we  may  communicate 
warmth  to  the  coldest  and  most  ungenial  climate, 
with  as  much  ease  and  certainty  as  we  now  vary 
the  temperature  of  a  sitting  room.  What  a  mighty 
instrument  would  electricity  be ! — what  wonders 
has  not  the  galvanic-battery  already  eflfected  ! — and 
the  balloon — "  why  not  despatch  aeronauts  to  cross 
Africa  in  every  direction,  and  to  survey  the  whole 
peninsula  in  a  few  weeks?  The  shadow  of  the 
first  balloon,  which  a  vertical  sun  w^ould  project 
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precisely  under  it,  as  it  glided  silently  over  that 
hitherto  unhappy  country,  would  virtually  emanci- 
pate every  slave,  and  would  annihilate  slavery  for- 
ever !" 

They  spoke  of  mathematics.  Of  mathematics, 
•Shelley  said  he  knew  nothing.  Of  metaphysics 
— "  Aye,  metaphysics — the  analysis  of  mind — not 
of  mere  matter;"  and  he  rose  from  his  chair  and 
declaimed  with  animation  of  a  future  state,  and  a 
former  state.  He  had  heard  of  Plato's  doctrine 
of  preexistence  and  suspended  consciousness.  But 
the  candles  were  now  burned  out — the  fire  had 
sunk  into  ashes — and  he  started  to  find  how  long 
into  the  night  he  and  his  companion  had  sat. 
They  arranged  to  meet  the  next  day  at  Shelley's 
rooms ;  and  at  parting  Mr.  Hogg  for  the  first  time 
heard  the  name  of  the  stranger,  who  had  interested 
him  so  much. 

Hogg  returned  the  visit  the  next  day.  The 
same  contradictions  that  Shelley's  dress  exhibited 
struck  him  in  the  appearance  of  his  rooms  and  fur- 
niture. Everything  new  and  of  an  expensive 
kind,  but  thrown  about  in  indescribable  confusion. 
Books,  boots,  philosophical  instruments,  pistols, 
money,  clothes,  were  scattered  here  and  there. 
The  carpet,  with  stains  of  various  hues,  proclaimed 
that  the  young  chemist  had  been  busy  with  his 
manipulations.  Books  lay  open  on  a  table — a 
bundle  of  pens  and  a  razor,  that  had  been  employed 
as  a  knife — soda-water,  sugar,  and  pieces  of  lemon 
were  there,  and,  resting  on  a  double  pile  of  books, 
the  tongs  supported  a  glass  retort  above  an  argand 
lamp.  The  liquor  boiled  over — adding  fresh 
stains  to  the  table,  and  rising  in  fumes  with  a  most 
fiendish  smell.  Then  followed  some  tricks  with 
the  galvanic-battery.  Hogg  was  made  to  work  the 
machine  till  Shelley  was  filled  with  the  fluid,  and 
his  long  wild  locks  bristled  and  stood  on  end. 

Hogg  passed  the  evening  with  him,  and  during 
their  short  stay  at  Oxford  they  were  very  much 
together.  Both  were  early  risers — both  attended 
college  chapel  in  the  mornings  ;  but  they  did  not 
afterwards  meet  till  about  one  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, when  Mr.  Hogg  generally  went  to  Shelley's 
rooms.  They  dined  in  the  college  hall,  and  past 
their  evenings  together.  Hogg's  studies  were  lit- 
tle interrupted  by  this  arrangement.  Shelley  was 
fatigued  with  his  morning's  reading,  and  was  gen- 
erally overcome  with  drowsiness.  He  used  to 
stretch  on  the  rug  before  a  large  fire  like  a  cat, 
exposing  his  little  round  head  to  such  a  heat,  that 
his  friend  wondered  how  he  could  bear  it.  Hogg 
tried  often  to  interpose  some  shelter,  but  in  vain  ; 
for  he  would  turn  round  in  his  sleep,  and  roll  him- 
self to  the  warmest  place.  In  the  midst  of  the 
most  earnest  conversation  he  would  suddenly  take 
to  his  rug,  sleep  for  several  hours — then,  towards 
ten  o'clock,  start  up,  rub  his  eyes  with  violence, 
and  passing  his  fingers  through  the  tangles  of  his 
long  wild  hair,  enter  into  argument,  recite  verses, 
his  own  or  others',  with  an  energy  that  was  quite 
painful.  Hogg  read,  while  Shelley  was  thus  hid 
in  his  vacant  interlunar  cave,  and  even  when  he 
"Was  quite  awake  the  studies  of  the  friends  were 


often  separately  pursued.  They,  however,  nad 
many  books  together,  and  their  walks  in  the  open 
air  were  frequent.  Shelley's  preparation  for  a 
walk  was  often  ominous.  He  would  take  out 
with  him  a  pair  of  duelling-pistols,  and  amuse 
himself  with  firing  at  marks.  His  friend  contrived 
to  disappoint  this  dangerous  pastime,  by  often  tak- 
ing care  that  powder  or  flints  should  be  left  behind. 
When  they  came  to  a  stream  or  pond,  Shelley 
loved  to  linger,  making  paper  boats,  and  watching 
their  course  upon  the  water.  One  of  his  admirers 
tells  of  his  having  hazarded,  in  the  absence  of 
any  less  valuable  scrap  of  paper,  a  fifty-pound- 
note  in  this  amusement,  but  Hogg  treats  this  as  a 
mythic  legend.  Fable,  however,  soon  passes  into 
history,  and  Medwin  tells  us  of  a  ten-pound-note 
thus  ventured — reducing  the  amount  of  the  note 
to  increase  we  suppose  the  probability  of  the  inci- 
dent. 

Hogg  gives  an  account  of  one  of  their  evenings, 
in  which  the  conversation  turned  on  the  advantages 
to  society  of  the  universities,  and  the  old  founda- 
tions for  education.  Even  in  the  very  lowest  esti- 
mate of  these  advantages,  they  secured  to  the 
student  an  exemption  from  the  interruption  of  sec- 
ular cares.  The  regularity  of  academical  hours 
cut  oflf  that  dissipation  of  time  and  thought  which 
prevails  when  the  daily  course  is  not  prearranged. 
We  gather,  too,  that  they  agreed  in  thinking,  that 
the  salutary  attendance  in  chapel  imposed  duties 
conducive  to  habits  of  industry  : — 

"  It  was  requisite  not  merely  to  rise,  but  to  leave 
our  rooms,  to  appear  in  public,  and  to  remain  long 
enough  to  destroy  the  disposition  to  indolence,  which 
might  still  linger,  if  we  were  permitted  to  remain 
by  the  fire-side." 

This  was  no  doubt  a  low  view  of  a  very  impor- 
tant subject ;  bat  there  must  have  been  great  faults 
in  the  actual  government  of  the  college  to  which 
these  young  men  belonged,  to  have  rendered  it 
necessary  to  deprive  them  of  advantages  which 
they  were  disposed  to  view  in  such  a  favorable 
aspect.  "  It  would  be  a  cruel  thing,"  said  Shel- 
ley, "  to  be  compelled  to  quit  our  calm  and  agree- 
able retreat ;"  and  he  then  expressed  regret  that 
the  period  of  college  residence  was  limited  to  four 
years,  and  those  years  interrupted  and  broken  by 
frequent  vacations.  The  seclusion  of  college  life 
was  felt  by  him  as  its  great  charm  :  "  and  then," 
said  he,  "  the  oak — the  oak  is  such  a  blessing !" 
The  oak,  in  the  dialect  of  Oxford,  is  the  outer 
door,  against  which  the  hore  may  knock  and  kick, 
and  call  in  vain.  "Who  invented  the  oak?" — 
"  Who  but  the  monks,  the  inventors  of  the  science 
of  living  in  chambers?"  It  is  a  sad  thing  to  think 
that  poor  Shelley's  quiet  was  so  soon  interrupted  ; 
but  before  we  record  this,  we  must  first  state,  from 
Mr.  Hogg's  account,  something  of  their  country 
excursions.  Shelley  was  entirely  unobservant  of 
flowers  : — 

"He  was  able,  like  the  many,  to  distinguish  a 
violet  from  a  sun-flower,  and  a  cauliflower  from  a 
peony,  but  his  botanical  knowledge  was  more  lim- 
ited than  that  of  the  least  skilful  and  common 
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observers — ^for  ne  was  neglectful  of  flowers.  He 
was  incapable  of  apprehending  the  delicate  distinc- 
tions of  structure  which  form  the  basis  of  the  beau- 
tiful classification  of  modern  botanists."*  "  I  never 
was  able,"  adds  Mr.  Hogg,  "to  impart  even  a 
glimpse  of  the  merits  of  Ray  or  Linnaeus,  or  to 
encourage  a  hope  that  he  would  ever  be  able  to  see 
the  visible  analogies  that  constitute  the  marked,  yet 
mutually  approaching  genera,  into  which  the  pro- 
ductions of  nature,  and  especially  vegetables,  are 
divided." 

Shelley  must  have  known  something  more  of 
these  things  a  few  years  after,  for  Mrs.  Shelley 
tells  us — 

"  That  he  was  unrivalled  in  the  justness  and  ex- 
tent of  his  observations  on  natural  objects ;  he  knew 
every  plant  by  its  name,  and  was  familiar  with  the 
hi^rtory  and  the  habits  of  every  production  of  the 
ewth." 

Hogg's  record  of  Shelley's  college  life,  and 
their  studious  evenings,  brings  back  to  us  Cowley's 
lines — 

"  Say,  for  ye  saw  us,  ye  immortal  lights. 
How  oft,  unwearied,  have  we  spent  the  nights, 
Till  the  Ledaean  stars,  so  famed  for  love, 
Wondered  at  us  from  above ! 
We  spent  them  not  in  toys,  or  lust,  or  wine, 
But  search  of  deep  philosophy, 
Wit,  eloquence,  and  poetry — 
Arts  which  I  loved — for  they,  my  friend,  were 
thine."t 

Shelley  was  a  singularly  pure-hearted,  single- 
minded  man.  Of  home  he  thought  with  intense 
affection  ;  and  it  was  not  without  manifest  delight 
that  he  received  a  letter  from  his  mother  or  his 
sisters.  Still,  we  can  easily  learn  that  at  home 
there  was  some  feeling  of  disappointment  about 
the  young  student.  His  removal  from  Eton  was 
earlier  than  usual ;  and  it  is  plain  that  his  conduct 
there  did  not  satisfy  either  the  authorities  of  the 
place  or  his  father — whose  dreams  for  him  were 
of  political  advancement.  Shelley,  while  an  Ox- 
ford student,  read  at  all  times — at  table,  in  bed, 
and  while  walking.  He  read  not  only  in  the 
streets  of  Oxford,  but  in  the  most  crowded  thor- 
oughfares of  London.  Out  of  the  twenty-four 
hours  he  frequently  read  sixteen. 

His  food  was  simple  as  that  of  a  hermit.  He 
already  preached,  and  soon  began — irregularly, 
however — to  practise  abstinence  from  animal  food. 
Bread  was  his  chief  food,  to  which  he  sometimes 
added  raisins.  He  had  a  school-boy's  taste  for 
fruit,  gingerbread,  and  sugar.  Honey  was  a  deli- 
cacy he  relished.  This  abstemiousness  increased 
in  after  life,  but  was  probably  unwise,  as  his  friends 
appear  to  have  observed  an  improvement  in  his 
health  whenever  accident  led  him  to  adopt  for  a 
few  days  a  more  generous  diet. 

Shelley's  detestation  of  the  plans  of  life  pro- 
posed for  him  by  his  family  was  almost  unbounded. 
The  Duke  of  Norfolk  had  recommended  the  study 
of  politics  to  him  as  his  business  in  life — that  to 
which  he  was  naturally  called  by  the  circumstances 

*  This  our  readers  must  remember  was  written  in  1832. 
t  Ode  on  the  Death  of  Harvey. 


and  position  of  his  family,  and  that  in  which  he 
would  have  to  expect  les3  competition  than  in  any 
other  occupation  of  his  taients.  The  duke  faile^^ 
to  persuade  him.  "  How  often,"  said  Shelley, 
"  have  I  gone  with  my  father  to  the  House  ot 
Commons,  and  what  creatures  did  I  see  there  ' 
What  faces  !  what  an  expression  of  countenance  ! 
what  wretched  beings !  And  what  men  did  we 
meet  about  the  house — in  the  lobbies  and  pas- 
sages !  and  my  father  was  so  civil  to  all  of  them — 
to  animals  that  I  regarded  veith  unmitigated  dis- 
gust I" 

Shelley  had  brought  with  him  from  Eton  the 
habit  of  composition  in  Latin  verse  ;  and  Mr.  Hogg 
tells  us  that  he  took  great  pains  in  the  study  of 
everything  connected  with  metre.  There  is  evi- 
dence in  his  English  poetry  of  the  mysteries  of 
versification  having  been  more  the  subject  of  study 
with  him  than  we  have  any  right  to  infer  from  the 
statements  of  his  friends.  They  seem  anxious  to 
represent  his  power  as  if  it  were  purely  a  gift,  and 
owing  nothing  to  assiduous  cultivation. 

Shelley,  we  have  said,  was  disputative.  Logic 
— the  Aristotelic  logic — is  one  of  the  great  studies 
of  Oxford,  and  the  poet  was  a  logician,  according 
to  mode  and  figure.  He  seems  to  have  teased  his 
friends  by  his  disputativeness.  His  text-book  for 
awhile  was  Hume's  Essays.  He  had  reasoned 
himself  into  all  the  conclusions  of  the  sceptical 
philosophy.  Hogg  indoctrinated  him  with  Plato, 
and  Shelley  appears  to  have  believed  both  systems 
— however  irreconcilable  they  may  seem.  Ot 
Plato,  the  knowledge  of  our  young  philosophers 
was  then  derived  from  an  English  translation  of 
Dacier's  French  translation  ;  but  this  did  its  busi- 
ness, when  the  business  after  all  was  little  more 
than  exercising  the  opening  faculties  of  young 
men's  minds.  From  Plato  or  from  Dacier,  Shel- 
ley learned  the  doctrine  of  preexistence,  and  it  was 
a  favorite  topic  with  him.  One  day  he  and  Hogg 
met  a  young  gypsy  girl,  a  child  of  six  years  of 
age — slight,  bareheaded,  barefooted,  and  in  rags. 
She  was  gathering  snail-shells.  "  How  much 
intellect  is  here!"  said  Shelley,  "  and  what  an 
occupation  for  one  who  once  knew  the  whole  cir- 
cle of  the  sciences ;  who  has  forgotten  them  all, 
it  is  true,  but  who  could  certainly  recollect  them 
— though  it  is  most  probable  she  never  will!" 
A  brother  of  the  child's  was  near,  and  Shelley 
wanted  Hogg  to  propose  to  him  some  mathemati- 
cal question :  "  Your  geometry,  you  know,  is  so 
plain  and  certain,  that  if  it  be  once  thoroughly  un- 
derstood, it  can  never  be  forgotten." 

The  young  gypsies  did  not  return  any  answers 
to  Shelley's  questions.  They  understood  him  bet- 
ter when  he  drew  an  orange  from  his  pocket,  and 
rolled  it  along  the  grass  before  the  retreating  chil- 
dren. "  Every  true  Platonist,"  he  said,  "  must 
be  fond  of  children ;  for  they  are  our  masters  in 
philosophy.  The  mind  of  a  new-born  child  is  not, 
as  Locke  says,  a  sheet  of  blank  paper — on  the 
contrary,  it  is  an  Elzevir  Plato — say  rather  an 
Encyclopaedia,  comprising  all  that  ever  was  or  all 
that  ever  will  be  discovered." 
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On  Magdalen  Bridge  one  day,  Shelley  met  a 
woman  with  a  child  in  her  arms.  He  caught  the 
child  ;  the  mother  not  knowing  whether  the  young 
maniac — for  such  she  thought  him — might  not 
throw  the  child  into  the  river,  held  it  fast.  "Will 
your  baby  tell  us  anything  about  preexistence, 
madam?"  In  spite  of  the  strange  screaming  voice 
in  which  the  question  was  asked — in  spite  of  its 
being  repeated  with  more  torturing  distinctness — 
the  poor  woman  saw  that  the  inquirer  was  very 
harmless,  and  she  replied,  "  He  cannot  speak, 
sir."  "  Worse  and  worse,"  cried  Shelley  ;  "  but 
surely  the  babe  can  speak  if  he  will,  for  he  is  only 
a  few  weeks  old.  He  may  perhaps  fancy  that  he 
cannot ;  but  that  is  a  silly  whim.  He  cannot  have 
entirely  forgotten  the  use  of  speech  in  so  short  a 
time.     The  thing  is  impossible." 

Never  was  there  a  student  who  could  have  lived 
with  more  entire  happiness  in  the  seclusion  of  his 
college  than  Shelley;  but  to  live  at  all  in  England, 
implies,  in  the  case  of  the  higher  classes,  living  in 
iJie  vapor  of  politics.  Politics  made  their  way  to 
Shelley's  quiet  chambers  in  University  College, 
almost  as  soon  as  he  had  found  himself  fixed  there. 
Lord  Grenville's  election  as  chancellor  took  place 
just  at  the  time.  The  unsuccessful  candidate  was 
unluckily  a  member  of  Shelley's  college — and  one 
whom  the  heads  of  the  house  supported  by  every 
means  in  their  power.  Shelley  was  enthusiastic 
for  Lord  Grenville.  This  was  what  might  be  ex- 
pected from  him,  as  participating  in  the  feeling  of 
all  the  younger  men  in  the  university  ;  but,  in 
addition  to  this,  liberal  politics  were — in  the  shape 
of  aristocratic  whiggery — the  line  in  which  his 
father  and  his  grandfather  traded  ;  so  that  there  was 
in  reality  little  cause  of  offence  with  the  boy  of 
sixteen,  when  he  declaimed  everywhere  against 
the  candidate  whom  the  governors  of  University 
College  sought  to  have  elected.  Shelley  was, 
however,  after  this  regarded  with  some  dislike  by 
the  governing  part  of  the  body  ;  anJ  their  power 
in  the  collegiate  institutions  of  old  foundation  is 
all  but  unlimited.  As  to  poHtics,  in  the  ordinary 
meaning  of  the  word,  they  were  regarded  by  Shel- 
ley with  utter  antipathy  ;  a  newspaper  never  found 
its  way  to  his  rooms ;  and  if  he  opened  one  acci- 
dentally in  a  coftee-house  his  reading  was  confined 
to  murders  and  storms. 

Hogg  was  one  day  surprised  by  finding  his 
friend  correcting  for  the  press  the  proof-sheets  of 
some  poems.  He  looked  at  them,  and  dissuaded 
him  from  publication.  *'  They  will  not  do  as  seri- 
ous poems,"  said  Hogg  archly  ;  '*  but  try  them  as 
burlesque," — and  he  read  a  few  lines  out  with 
some  comic  effect.  Shelley  was  not  without  some 
fun  in  him,  though  it  in  general  lay  too  deep  for  a 
hearty  laugh.  The  forgeries  of  Chatterton  and 
Ireland  had  amused  him ;  and  after  some  discus- 
sion it  was  arranged  to  print  the  poems  as  the 
work  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Nicholson,  a  lunatic,  who 
had  attempted  to  stab  George  the  Third.  A  book- 
seller undertook  to  publish  it  at  his  own  expense, 
and  in  a  few  days  a  cream-colored  quarto  appeared. 
It  o^iened  with  a  serious  poem  against  war — the 
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work  of  an  acquaintance  of  Shelley's,  for  whose 
opinion  the  manuscript  had  been  sent,  and  who 
made  this  strange  use  of  it.  It  formed  a  curi- 
ous contrast  with  the  rest  of  the  publication,  in 
which  was  recommended  in  every  mood  and  tense 
the  plan  of  stabbing  every  one  less  enthusiastic  in 
the  cause  of  liberty  than  the  supposed  authoress. 

The  joke  was  successful — presentation  copies 
were  sent  to  poets  and  philosophers,  and  poets  and 
philosophers  replied  with  letters  of  admiration. 
Prudence  was  however  recommended  by  some 
sager  spirits,  as  the  country  was  not  yet  ripe  for 
the  doctrines  inculcated  ;  but  better  times  were 
fast  approaching.  Among  the  younger  students  at 
Oxford,  the  book  was  decidedly  popular. 

Its  success  stimulated  Shelley  to  a  more  danger- 
ous adventure.  He  was,  we  have  said,  fond  of 
practical  jokes — jokes  the  entire  humor  of  which 
consisted  in  imposing  on  grave  and  well-intentioned 
people.  It  seems,  that  some  half-century  ago  it 
was  not  thought  improper  for  a  person  engaged  in 
any  particular  pursuit  to  write  to  men  distinguished 
in  kindred  subjects  of  study,  without  any  formal 
introduction.  An  old  physician,  from  whom  Shel- 
ley had  before  he  came  to  Oxford  taken  lessons  in 
chemistry,  was  in  the  habit  of  corresponding  with 
strangers  on  scientific  subjects.  Shelley  imitated 
this  vile  habit,  and  now  and  then  received  answers 
written  in  unsuspecting  seriousness — some  in  down- 
right anger ;  one  gentleman,  irritated  by  his  tone, 
when  he  had  entrapped  him  into  a  correspondence, 
and  tormented  him  with  rejoinder  after  rejoinder, 
said  that  he  would  write  to  his  master,  and  get 
him  well-flogged.  It  does  not  appear  whether  he 
thought  his  tormentor  was  an  ill-conditioned  school- 
boy, or  an  impudent  apothecary's  apprentice.  In 
either  case,  the  suggestion  was  not  unreasonable. 
At  Eton,  Shelley  pursued  this  habit  of  correspon- 
dence with  strangers,  to  whom  he  did  not  commu- 
nicate his  name  during  his  whole  stay.  At  Oxford 
he  resumed  it,  and  it  led  to  his  expulsion. 

He  and  Hogg  had  been  speaking  of  mathe- 
matics. "  The  mathematicians,"  said  Hogg,  "  are 
mere  dogmatists,  who,  when  tired  of  talking  in 
their  positive  strain,  end  the  discussion  by  putting 
down  the  magic  letters,  Q.  E.  D."  This  dullish 
joke  delighted  Shelley  ;  he  would  put  the  letters 
to  everything  he  wrote — say  an  invitation  to  din- 
ner— to  attain,  as  he  said,  to  a  mathematical  cer- 
tainty. 

He  drew  up  a  syllabus  of  Hume's  doctrines, 
with  some  inferences  of  his  own,  adding  these 
potent  characters.  He  printed  it  and  circulated  it 
in  every  direction,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  assist- 
ing him  in  his  strange  correspondences.  "  The 
syllabus,"  says  Hogg,  "  was  a  small  pill,  but  it 
worked  powerfully."  The  mode  of  operation  was 
this  :  Shelley  enclosed  a  copy,  with  a  letter,  say- 
ing that  he  had  met  this  little  tract  accidentally — - 
that  it  unhappily  seemed  to  him  quite  unanswera^ 
ble.  If  an  answer  was  returned,  Shelley  would, 
in  a  fierce  reply,  fall  on  the  poor  disputant  unmer- 
cifully. Shelley  loved  truth,  but  he  loved  dispu- 
tation for  its  own  sake ;  and  it  is  hard  to  state  the 
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above  facts,  so  as  to  leave  him  wholly  free  from 
the  charge  of  disingenuousness.  This  syllabus 
was  entitled  "77te  Necessity  of  Atheism ^ 

Hogg  went  to  Shelley's  rooms  "  on  Lady-Day 
1811,  a  fine  spring  morning,"  at  an  earlier  hour 
than  was  his  custom :  Shelley  was  absent,  but 
soon  rushed  into  the  rooms.  He  was  greatly  agi- 
tated ; — "  I  am  expelled  !"  he  said  ;  "  I  was  sent 
for  a  few  minutes  ago  to  the  common  room  ; 
there  1  found  our  master  and  two  or  three  of  the 
fellows.  The  master  produced  a  copy  of  the 
syllabus,  and  asked  me  if  I  were  the  author." — 
Shelley  refused  to  answer.  The  question  was 
repeated.  Shelley  insisted  on  the  unfairness  of 
such  interrogation,  and  asked  to  have  witnesses 
produced,  to  prove  any  charge  against  him.  The 
question  was  repeated ;  and  an  answer  again 
refused.  The  master  then  said,  "  You  are  ex- 
pelled ;  and  I  desire  that  you  will  quit  the  college 
early  to-morrow  morning,  at  latest." — "One  of 
the  fellows,"  added  Shelley,  "  took  up  two  papers, 
and  handed  one  of  them  to  me — here  it  is."  He 
produced  a  regular  sentence  of  expulsion,  drawn  up 
and  under  the  seal  of  the  college.  The  indigna- 
tion and  compassion  of  a  friend  of  Shelley's  (we 
presume  Mr.  Hogg  himself)  were  excited  by  what 
he  felt  to  be  a  dreadful  injustice.  He  wrote  a 
note  to  the  master  and  fellows,  asking  them  to 
reconsider  their  decision.  He  was  instantly  sum- 
moned to  attend  the  board,  which  was  still  sitting. 
The  master  produced  the  note  which  had  been  just 
sent :  "  Did  you  write  this?"  And  then  putting 
the  syllabus  into  the  hand  of  the  astonished  advo- 
cate— "Did  you  write  this?"  It  was  in  vain 
urged  that  the  question  was  an  unfair  one — that  it 
was  one  which,  after  Shelley's  case,  no  gentleman 
in  the  college  or  in  the  university  but  must  refuse 
to  answer.  "  Then,"  said  the  master,  "  you  are 
expelled," — and  a  formal  sentence  of  expulsion 
was  put  into  his  hand.  This  must  have  been  an- 
tecedently prepared,  and  Shelley's  advocate  must 
have  been  regarded  as  an  accomplice  in  his  crime 
before  he  sent  his  note  to  the  master.  He  looked 
over  the  sentence,  and  found  that  the  alleged 
offence  was  a  contumacious  refusal  to  disavow  the 
imputed  publication.  On  the  following  morning, 
Shelley  and  his  friend  proceeded  to  London. 

This  account,  which  we  have  abridged  from  Mr. 
Hogg's  own  narrative,  cannot  be  otherwise  than 
substantially  accurate,  though,  being  written  twenty 
years  after  the  events,  it  may  contain  some  unim- 
portant mistakes.  Mr.  De  Quincey  gives  a  differ- 
€P.t  account  of  the  matter ;  and  the  two  can  only 
be  reconciled  by  the  improbable  supposition  of  his 
feeing  expelled  not  alone  from  his  own  college,  but 
also  from  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  by  a  pro- 
feeding  entirely  distinct  from  that  which  we  have 
described.  De  Quincey  says,  "  I  believe,  from  the 
uniformity  of  such  accounts  as  have  reached 
myself,  the  following  brief  of  the  matter  may  be 
relied  on  ;"  and  he  then  proceeds  with  a  narrative 
which  we  shall  seek  to  sum  up  in  a  sentence. 
"  Shelley,"  he  says,  (but  in  this  he  certainly  mis- 
takes,) "  put  his  name,  and  the  name  of  his  col- 


lege, to  the  pamphlet.  The  heads  of  colleges  felt 
a  disagreeable  summons  to  an  extra  meetiog. 
There  are  in  Oxford  five-and-twenty  colleges,  C« 
say  nothing  of  halls.  They  met — the  greater 
part  were  for  mercy.  The  pamphlet  was  not  ad- 
dressed to  them.  They  were  not  bound  officially  to 
have  any  knowledge  of  it ;  and  they  determined 
not  to  proceed  at  all  in  the  matter.  Shelley,  on 
this,  determined  to  force  the  matter  on  them,  and 
sent  his  pamphlet  with  five-and-twenty  separate 
letters  to  the  five-and-twenty  heads  of  the  Oxford 
hydra.  The  many-headed  monster  waxed  wroth, 
and  the  philosopher  was  expelled."  The  sentence 
was,  according  to  this  account,  extorted  from  very 
reluctant  judges  by  Shelley's  oi^ti  act. 

In  whatever  way  the  proceeding  took  place,  we 
think  it  was  scarce  possible  to  avoid  some  public 
notice  and  censure  of  such  a  work  as  this  syllabus 
is  stated  to  have  been.  Dr.  Med  win  tells  ua  that 
it  is  preserved  in  the  notes  to  Queen  Mab  ;  but  we 
have  not  ourselves  read  it.  The  college  authorities 
— for  we  think  it  probable  that  there  is  some  mis- 
take in  the  fact  of  there  having  been  any  university 
proceedings — might  perhaps,  considering  Shelley's 
extreme  youth,  have  been  satisfied  with  a  less 
severe  course  ;  and,  under  any  circumstances,  the 
fact  of  having  the  formal  sentence  of  expulsion 
engrossed  and  sealed  before  the  accused  was  given 
any  opportunity  of  repelling  the  charge — though 
we  have  no  doubt  of  the  perfect  legality  of  the 
proceedings,  the  relation  of  students  to  the  govern- 
ing authorities  of  a  college  being  considered — was 
one  of  those,  which,  like  all  the  forms  of  procedure 
regulated  by  ecclesiastical  law,  seems  more  calcu- 
lated to  silence  than  to  convince  the  culprit. 

We  think  it  not  improbable,  from  Shelley's 
character,  that  gentleness  and  sympathy  would 
have  been  Ukely  to  have  dispelled  much  that  was 
erroneous  in  his  views,  and,  at  all  events,  would 
at  once  have  conquered  whatever  proceeded  from 
mere  obstinacy — for,  even  from  his  own  accounts, 
there  was  much  of  self-will  in  the  course  which  he 
adopted.  As  it  was,  never  did  reformer  in  the 
proudest  days  of  the  church  retire  from  a  discus- 
sion with  the  champions  of  Rome  in  a  state  of 
mind  more  entirely  satisfied  that  victory  was  on  his 
side,  than  Shelley  when  he  found  him.self  expelled 
from  his  college,  and  regarded  as  an  alien  by  all 
his  father's  house.  He  was  a  martyr,  or  burning 
for  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  and  the  truths  which 
Oxford  was  unwilling  or  unworthy  to  hear,  he  was 
prepared,  as  he  best  could,  to  communicate  to 
other  recipients.  He  wrote,  it  is  said,  to  Rowland 
Hill,  offering  to  preach  in  his  chapel. 

Shelley's  expulsion  from  Oxford  is  said  to  have 
spoiled  a  dream  of  true  love  for  some  fair  cousin, 
who  would  hear  no  more  of  him,  and  who  afler 
married  somebody  else.  Was  it  revenge  for  his 
slight  set  Shelley  a  marrying  ?  or  did  he  marry, 
as  they  say  in  Ireland,  to  displease  his  father, 
thinking  that  they  are  thus  suggesting  a  reasona- 
ble motive  for  a  very  rash  act  ?  The  elder  Shel- 
leys  seem  to  have  had  but  an  indifferent  taste  in 
schools  for  either  sons  or  daughters.      A  sister 
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of  Shelley's  was  at  school  in  the  neighborhood  of 
London,  and  Shelley,  while  walking  with  her  in 
the  garden  of  the  seminary,  was  attracted  by  a  fair 
face  of  sixteen.  The  Shelleys,  had  they  been 
consulted,  would  have  been  little  pleased  with 
their  son's  marrying,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  a 
girl,  very  young,  and  whom  he  scarcely  knew  ; 
and  there  is  little  reason  to  think,  that  with  all  the 
English  veneration  for  rank  and  family,  that  the 
young  lady's  father  would  have  consented  to  the 
union.  However  this  be,  the  young  people  do  not 
seem  to  have  asked  any  questions.  In  August, 
1811,  they  were  married  at  Gretna-Green.  A 
maternal  uncle  of  Shelley's  supplied  them  with 
some  money,  and  they  went — thinking  it  a  cheap 
place — to  Keswick.  There  they  were  favorably 
received  by  the  principal  people  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, the  Duke  of  Norfolk  having  expressed  some 
interest  about  them.  Among  others,  the  Southeys 
did  what  they  could  to  render  the  place  agreeable, 
and  a  friendship  with  Southey  seemed  to  be  almost 
the  certain  consequence  of  the  intercourse  that  then 
existed  between  the  families.  We  grieve  to  think 
on  the  worthless  causes  that  in  after  life  disturbed 
the  feeling.  Shelley  too  lightly  believed  that  the 
reviews  of  his  own  and  Keats'  poems  in  the 
Quarterly  Review  were  written  by  Southey.  The 
solitude  in  which  they  both  lived  increased  the 
echoes  of  the  gossip  which  brought  to  Keswick  the 
nonsense  spoken  at  Geneva,  and  to  Geneva  the 
idle  whispers  of  Keswick  :  each  believed  that  the 
other  maligned  him — and  there  seems  to  have  been 
nothing  like  a  foundation  for  the  belief  on  either 
side.  As  to  the  reviewals,  Southey  had  nothing 
to  say  to  them.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  annoy- 
ing circumstance  connected  with  periodical  litera- 
ture, that  mistakes  as  to  the  authorship  of  articles 
in  periodical  publications  have  been  often  the  cause 
of  life-long  jealousies  and  dislikes.  Shelley  re- 
mained, however,  at  the  lakes  of  Cumberland  for 
too  short  a  time  to  form  any  intimacies  there. 
The  place  was  far  from  cheap  ;  and  Shelley,  in  a 
letter  dated  November,  1811,  says,  that  after  paying 
some  debts,  he  had  to  expend  nearly  his  last 
guinea  on  a  visit  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  through 
whom  some  negotiation  with  his  father  was  going 
on.  Shelley  left  Keswick  for  Ireland.  He  sailed 
for  Cork,  and  after  visiting  the  Lakes  of  Killamey 
— which,  says  Med  win,  he  thought  more  beautiful 
than  those  of  Switzerland  or  Italy — went  to  Dub- 
lin. While  in  Dublin  he  attended  some  political 
meetings  at  which  he  spoke.  Med  win  says  "  he 
displayed  great  eloquence,  for  which  he  was 
remarkable."  We  have  conversed  with  an  Irish 
gentleman — himself  a  man  of  great  eloquence,  the 
late  Chief  Baron  Woulfe — who  remembered  Shel- 
ley's going  to  a  meeting  of  the  Catholic  Board, 
and  making  a  speech  there.  Of  the  details  of  the 
speech,  at  an  interval  of  more  than  twenty  years 
after  it  was  delivered,  our  friend  remembered  noth- 
ing. He  did,  however,  remember  one  strange 
peculiarity  of  manner.  The  speaker  would  utter 
a  senlence  ;  then  pause,  as  if  he  were  taking  time 
to  frame  another,  which  was  slowly  enunciated, 


the  whole  speech  having  the  effect  of  unconnected 
aphorisms.  His  voice  was,  as  described  by  Mr. 
Hogg,  a  dissonant  scream.  In  Dr.  Drummond's 
life  of  Hamilton  Rowan,  we  are  told,  in  language 
which  he  quotes  as  Shelley's,  that  the  poet 
"  selected  Ireland  as  a  theatre  the  widest  and  fair- 
est for  the  operations  of  the  determined  friends  of 
religious  and  political  freedom." — '*  In  pursuance 
of  this  design,"  adds  Dr.  Drummond,  "  he  pub- 
lished a  pamphlet,  entitled,  '  An  Address  to  the 
Irish  People ^^  with  an  advertisement  on  the  title- 
page,  declaring  it  to  be  the  author's  intention  to 
awaken  in  the  minds  of  the  Irish  poor  a  knowl- 
edge of  their  real  state,  summarily  pointing  out  the 
evils  of  that  state,  and  suggesting  rational  means 
of  remedy."  He  sent  Hamilton  Rowan  some 
copies  of  the  pamphlet,  with  a  letter,  from  which 
we  quote  a  few  words  : — 

*' Although  an  Englishman,  I  feel  for  Ireland; 
and  I  have  left  the  country  in  which  the  accident 
of  birth  placed  me,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  adding 
my  little  stock  of  usefulness  to  the  fund  which  I 
hope  Ireland  possesses,  to  aid  her  in  the  unequal 
yet  sacred  combat  in  which  she  is  engaged.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  days  more  I  shall  print  another 
small  pamphlet,  which  shall  be  sent  to  you.  1 
have  intentionally  vulgarized  the  language  of  the 
enclosed.  I  have  printed  1500  copies,  and  am  now 
distributing  them  throughout  Dublin." 

In  a  letter  written  a  month  or  two  after,  he 
speaks  of  being  engaged  in  writing  a  history  of 
Ireland,  in  conjunction  with  some  friend,  and  says, 
that  "  two  hundred  and  fifty  pages  of  it  were 
printed."  Who  could  his  friend  have  been?  we 
think  it  not  improbable  that  it  may  have  been 
Lawless — at  that  time,  we  believe,  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  political  associations  in  Dublin.  Captain 
Med  win  quotes  from  Shelley  language  which,  in 
1812,  he  was  more  likely  to  have  taught  O'Connell 
than  to  have  learned  from  him.  Like  the  "  He- 
reditary Bondsmen^''''  and  the  First  Flower  of  the 
Earth,  O'Connell  made  it  his  own  by  adoption. 
"  My  principles  incite  me  to  take  all  the  good  I 
can  get  in  politics — forever  aspiring  to  something 
more.  I  am  one  of  those  whom  nothing  will  fully 
satisfy,  but  who  are  ready  to  be  partially  satisfied 
with  whatever  is  practicable." 

Shelley's  pamphlet  is  before  us.  Medwin,  it 
seems,  searched  in  vain  for  a  copy.  Ours  was 
obtained  through  an  Irish  friend  of  Shelley's,  whose 
acquaintance  with  the  poet  originated  accidentally. 
A  poor  man  offered  the  pamphlet  for  a  few  pence 
— its  price,  stated  on  the  title-page,  wasfivepence. 
On  being  asked  how  he  got  it,  he  said  a  parcel  of 
them  were  given  him  by  a  young  gentleman,  who 
told  him  to  get  what  he  could  for  them — at  all 
events  to  distribute  them.  Inquiry  was  made  at 
Shelley's  lodgings  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the 
vendor's  story.  He  was  not  at  home  ;  but  when 
he  heard  of  it  he  went  to  return  the  visit,  and 
kindly  acquaintanceship  thus  arose.  The  Shelleys 
— husband  and  wife — were  then  Pythagoreans. 
Shelley  spoke  as  a  man  beheving  in  the  metemp- 
sychosis— and  they  did  not  ea^  aTiiuial  food.    They 
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seem  however  to  have  tolerated  it ;  for  on  one  oc- 
casion a  fowl  was  murdered  for  our  friend's  dinner. 
Of  the  first  Mrs.  Shelley,  the  recollection  of  our 
friend  is  very  faint,  but  is  of  an  amiable  and  unaf- 
fected person — very  young  and  very  pleasing — 
and  she  and  Shelley  seemed  much  attached.  This 
affbction  seems  to  have  preserved  a  doubtful  life 
for  some  little  while  after  they  left  Ireland,  for  we 
find  a  letter  dated  August,  1812,  in  which  he  says 
— "  I  am  a  young  man,  not  of  age,  and  have  been 
married  for  a  year  to  a  woman  younger  than  my- 
self. Love  seems  inclined  to  stay  in  the  prison, 
and  my  only  reason  for  putting  him  in  chains,  whilst 
convinced  of  the  unhohness  of  the  act,  was  a  knowl- 
edge that  in  the  present  state  of  society,  if  love  is 
not  thus  viljanously  treated,  she  who  is  most  loved 
will  be  treated  worst  by  a  misjudging  world."  His 
theoretical  objections  to  marriage  existed  even  be- 
fore he  had  contracted  that  engagement  with  his 
first  wife.  It  had  been  preached  by  him  in  Queen 
Mah.  He  had  learned  the  doctrine,  he  says,  be- 
fore, but  it  was  confirmed  by  a  work  of  Sir  James 
Lawrence,  entitled  "  The  Empire  of  the  Nairs." 
Shelley's  Irish  pamphlet  was  not  very  likely  to  be 
popular  among  the  Irish.  He  said  to  them  that 
their  religion — the  Roman  Catholic — had  been  a 
bad  thing  in  long  ago  times.  The  Inquisition,  he 
writes,  "  was  set  up,  and  in  the  course  of  one  year 
thirty  thousand  people  were  burnt  in  Italy  and 
Spain,  for  entertaining  dififerent  opinions  from  those 
of  the  pope  and  the  priests.  The  bigoted  monks 
of  France  in  one  night  massacred  80,000  Protes- 
tants. This  was  done  under  the  authority  of  the 
pope.  The  vices  of  the  monks  and  the  nuns  in 
their  convents  were  in  those  times  shameful ;  peo- 
ple thought  that  they  might  commit  any  sin,  how- 
ever monstrous,  if  they  had  money  enough  to 
prevail  on  the  priests  to  absolve  them."  Such 
was  the  opening  of  Shelley's  pacific  discourse — 
to  a  people  not  likely  to  admit  any  of  his  facts. 
The  Irish  are  a  credulous  and  yet  an  unbelieving 
people.  Like  better  educated  people,  and  in  a 
more  advanced  state  of  society,  they  believe  just 
what  they  like  ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
they  should  give  any  assent  whatever  to  Shelley's 
propositions.  Your  true  Irishman  will  not  even 
believe  that  a  murder  has  been  committed  till  some 
person  is  executed,  and  then  it  is  the  man  who  is 
hanged  that  he  regards  as  murdered.  "  Some 
teach  you  that  others  are  heretics,  that  you  alone 
are  right.  *  *  *  Beware,  my  friends,  how  you 
trust  those  who  speak  in  this  way ;  they  will,  I 
doubt  not,  attempt  to  rescue  you  from  your  present 
miserable  state — but  they  will  prepare  a  worse.  It 
will  be  '  out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire.'  Your 
present  oppressors,  it  is  true,  will  then  oppress  you 
no  longer,  but  you  will  feel  the  lash  of  a  master  a 
thousand  times  more  bloodthirsty  and  cruel.  Evil, 
designing  men  will  spring  up  who  will  prevent  you 
from  thinking  as  you  please — will  burn  you,  if  you 
do  not  think  as  they  do."  He  then  prophesies 
Catholic  Emancipation,  but  tells  them  to  take 
"  great  care  that  whilst  one  tyranny  is  destroyed 
another  more  fierce  and  terrible  does  not  spring  up. 


Take  care,  then,  of  smooth-faced  impostors,  who 
talk  indeed  of  freedom,  but  would  cheat  you  into 
slavery.  Can  there  be  worse  slavery  than  the 
depending  for  the  safety  of  your  soul  on  the  will 
of  another  man?  *  *  *  Oh !  Ireland,  thou  eme- 
rald of  the  ocean,  whose  sons  are  generous  and 
brave,  whose  daughters  are  honorable,  and  frank 
and  fair,  thou  art  the  isle  in  whose  green  shores  1 
have  desired  to  see  the  standard  of  liberty  erected 
— a  flag  of  fire,  a  beacon  at  which  the  world  shall 
light  the  torch  of  freedom  !" 

The  question  of  toleration  is  then  discussed. 
Belief  he  regards  as  involuntary  : — "  We  cannot 
believe  just  what  we  like,  but  only  what  we  think 
to  be  true  ;"  "  It  is  not  a  merit  to  tolerate,  but 
it  is  a  crime  to  be  intolerant ;"  "An  act  passed 
in  the  British  parliament  to  take  away  the  rights 
of  Catholics  to  act  in  that  assembly  does  not  really 
take  them  away  :  it  prevents  them  from  doing  it 
by  force ;"  "  Oh,  Irishmen,  I  am  interested  in 
your  cause,  and  it  is  not  because  you  are  Irishmen 
or  Roman  Catholics  that  I  feel  with  you  or  feel 
for  you — but  because  you  are  men  and  suflferers. 
Were  Ireland  at  this  moment  peopled  with  brah- 
mins, this  very  same  address  would  have  been 
suggested  by  the  very  same  state  of  mind.  You 
have  suffered  not  merely  for  your  religion,  but 
some  other  causes  which  I  am  equally  desirous  of 
remedying.  The  union  of  England  with  Ireland 
has  withdrawn  the  Protestant  aristocracy  and  gen- 
try from  their  native  country,  and  with  them  their 
friends  and  connections.  Their  resources  are  takea 
from  this  country,  though  they  are  dissipated  in 
another.  The  very  poor  people  are  most  nefari- 
ously oppressed  by  the  weight  of  the  burden  which 
the  superior  classes  lay  upon  their  shoulders.  I 
am  no  less  desirous  for  the  reform  of  these  evils 
(with  many  others)  than  for  the  Catholic  emanci- 
pation." 

He  assumes  that  those  whom  he  addresses  are 
agreed  with  him  on  the  general  object,  but  that  he 
and  they  may  differ  as  to  the  means  of  effecting  it. 
"  If  you  are  convinced  of  the  truth  of  your  cause, 
trust  wholly  to  its  truth  ;  if  you  are  not  convinced, 
give  it  up  :  in  no  case  employ  violence."  He  tells 
them  "  to  think  and  talk  and  discuss."  "  Be  free 
and  be  happy,  but  first  be  wise  and  good."  He 
tells  them  of  the  failure  of  the  French  Revolution, 
because  violence  was  employed  by  the  people. 
"  The  cause  which  they  vindicated  was  that  of 
truth,  but  they  gave  it  the  appearance  of  a  he." 
He  tells  them  that "  rebellion  can  never,  under  any 
circumstances,  be  good  for  their  cause.  It  will 
bind  you  more  closely  to  the  work  of  the  oppressor, 
and  your  children's  children,  whilst  they  talk  of 
your  exploits,  will  feel  that  you  have  done  them 
injury  instead  of  benefit."  He  advises  sobriety, 
diligence  in  their  respective  callings,  the  education 
of  themselves  and  their  children,  the  avoidance  of 
meeting  in  mobs  : — "  Before  the  restraints  of  gov- 
ernment are  lessened,  it  is  fit  that  we  should  lessen 
the  necessity  for  them.  Before  government  is  done 
away  with,  we  must  reform  ourselves."  *  *  "In 
order   to  benefit  yourselves  and  your  country  to 
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any  extent,  habits  of  sobriety,  regularity,  and 
thought,  are  previously  so  necessary,  that  without 
these  preliminaries  all  you  have  done  falls  to  the 
ground.  You  have  built  on  sand.  Secure  a  good 
foundation,  and  you  may  erect  a  fabric  to  stand 
forever  as  the  glory  and  the  envy  of  the  world." 

In  his  pamphlet,  a  distinct  plan  is  proposed  to 
aid  in  carrying  out  the  projects  of  emancipation 
and  the  repeal  of  the  union.  That  these  and  all 
other  desirable  changes  are  to  arise  as  the  natural 
consequences  of  the  cultivation  of  wisdom  and  vir- 
tue in  each  family  of  the  nation,  he  assumes  and 
imagines  that  he  proves.  The  pamphlet,  he  tells 
us,  was  written  in  England  before  his  visit  to  Ire- 
land, but  he  adds  in  a  postscript  the  amusuig  in- 
formation that  "  he  has  now  been  a  week  in  Dvh- 
lin,^^ — that  he  has  made  himself  acquainted  with 
the  state  of  the  public  mind,  and  is  prepared  to 
recommend  "  an  association  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
storing Ireland  to  the  prosperity  which  she  pos- 
sessed before  the  union  ;"  and  he  promises  another 
pamphlet,  in  which  he  shall  reveal  the  plan  and 
structure  of  the  proposed  association.  Whether 
he  printed  that  pamphlet  we  have  not  been  able  to 
learn.  It  does  not  take  long  to  learn  all  about 
Ireland  !  Shelley — a  boy  of  nineteen — learned 
all  about  it  in  a  week  !  Mr.  Nicholls,  when  de- 
vising a  system  of  poor-laws,  destined  to  vary  all 
the  relations  of  property  in  that  country,  was  able 
to  accomplish  his  inquiry  and  prepare  his  report 
in  about  six ! 

Shelley  left  Dublin  for  the  Isle  of  Man — and 
after  some  time  we  find  him  seeking  to  take  a  place 
in  Radnorshire.  He  afterwards  rented  a  cottage 
in  Caernarvonshire,  from  a  gentleman  whom  Med- 
win  knew  intimately,  and  with  whom  long  after- 
wards he  had  many  conversations  about  a  strange 
incident  in  Shelley's  life  while  in  Wales  :  Shelley 
stated  that  at  midnight,  while  in  his  study  on  the 
ground-floor,  he  heard  a  noise  at  the  windows,  saw 
one  of  the  shutters  gradually  unclosed,  and  a  head 
advanced  into  the  room  armed  with  a  pistol.  The 
muzzle  was  directed  towards  him,  the  aim  taken, 
the  weapon  cocked,  and  the  trigger  drawn.  The 
pistol  snapped  fire,  Shelley  rushed  out  to  seize  the 
assassin,  and  soon  found  himself  face  to  face  with 
the  ruffian,  who  again  raised  his  pistol,  and  it  again 
snapped  fire.  Shelley  seized  his  opponent,  whom 
he  described  as  a  short,  stout,  strong  man. 
"  Shelley,  though  sUghtly  built,  was  tall,  and 
though  incapable  of  supporting  much  fatigue,  had 
the  faculty  at  certain  moments  of  evoking  extraor- 
dinary powers,  and  concentrating  all  his  energies 
to  a  given  point.  This  singular  phenomenon,  which 
has  been  noticed  in  others,  he  displayed  on  this 
occasion,  and  it  made  the  aggressor  and  Shelley 
no  unequal  match."  After  long  wrestling  his  an- 
tagonist extricated  himself  from  his  grasp  and  dis- 
appeared. Shelley  the  next  day  made  a  deposition 
of  these  facts  before  a  magistrate.  We  cannot 
but  think  that  the  conclusion  to  which  it  would  ap- 
pear that  Captain  Med  win  and  his  friend,  when 
conversing  on  the  incident,  came,  must  have  been 
the  true  one,  and  that  the  whole  scene  was  the 


coinage  of  the  poet's  own  fevered  brain.  He  had 
come  from  Ireland,  where  such  an  incident  would 
have  been  too  probable.  It  is  curious  that  Med- 
win's  language,  in  narrating  the  circumstance, 
seems  almost  borrowed  from  a  scene  in  Thalaba — 
a  poem  which  at  that  time  haunted  Shelley's  ira 
agination,  and  Med  win's  account  must  have  been 
given  by  Shelley. 

"  Sinewy  and  strong  of  limb,  Mohareb  was 

Broad-shouldered,  and  his  joints 

Knit  firm,  and  in  the  strife 

Of  danger  practised  well. 
Time  had  not  yet  matured  young  Thalaba  ;-> 

But  now  the  enthusiast  mind, 

The  inspiration  of  his  soul, 

Pour'd  vigor  like  the  strength 

Of  madness  through  his  frame. 
Mohareb  reels  before  him  !  he  right  on 

With  knee,  with  breast,  with  arm. 

Presses  the  staggering  foe." 

Thalaba,  Book  v. 

We  think  it  certain  that  the  confused  recollec- 
tion of  this,  or  some  such  passage,  and  of  some 
frightful  scene  enacted  in  the  country  which  he 
had  just  left,  at  a  time  when  he  was  living  in 
strange  solitude,  oppressed  his  imagination.  He 
was  at  this  time,  be  it  remembered,  at  war  with 
his  family  and  with  society — and  this  is  a  state  of 
existence  in  which  a  man  is  likely  enough  to  fancy 
society  at  war  with  him,  and  to  fall  into  that  first 
stage  of  madness,  which  dreams  of  conspiracies, 
and  mixes  up  actual  events  with  unrealities.  We 
state  this,  because  we  think,  if  it  does  not  actually 
solve,  it  yet  aids  in  the  solution  of  some  of  the 
problems  which  Shelley's  life  suggests. 

His  first  marriage  was  unhappy — it  could  scarce 
have  been  otherwise,  though  the  recollections  of 
those  who  have  met  the  first  Mrs.  Shelley  are  ex- 
ceedingly favorable  to  her.  Shelley  had  neither 
house  nor  home,  and  a  woman's  heart  is  in  her 
home.  A  boy  of  nineteen — disowned  by  his  fam- 
ily— often  without  a  shilling — flying  from  one  spot 
to  another — sometimes  because  of  debt — some- 
times because  regarded  by  the  police  as  mixed  up 
with  political  objects  of  doubtful  legality — can  it  be 
surprising  that  there  was  little  opportunity  for  the 
feeling  which  he  mistook  for  love,  to  ripen  into 
anything  of  real  affection?  If  there  be  one  im- 
pulse stronger  than  another  in  a  woman's  mind,  it 
is  that  which  seeks,  in  a  higher  nature  than  her 
own,  an  object  in  which  her  thoughts  may  find  all 
repose.  What  happiness  could  be  anticipated 
when  this  hope  was  torn  from  her  on  earth  by 
Shelley's  indifference  or  alienation,  and  when  it  is 
probable  that  the  refuge  which  she  might  have  had 
in  religion  was  also  destroyed  by  his  insane  spec- 
ulations ?  This  unhappy  union  did  not  last  many 
years.  In  spring,  1813,  a  separation  took  place 
between  him  and  his  wife,  and  she  went  to  reside 
with  her  father  and  sister  at  Bath.  Her  death 
occurred  about  two  years  after  the  separation. 

When  Shelley  had  separated  from  his  wife,  he 
seems  to  have  wandered  for  a  year  or  two  over  the 
continent.     On  her  death  he  went  to  Bath  to  re- 
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claim  his  children  that  were  under  her  father's 
care.  Whenever  this  incident  is  alluded  to,  the 
writers  of  Shelley's  life  feel  it  not  unbecoming  to 
upbraid  Lord  Eldon  for  his  conduct,  in  what  is 
called  depriving  Shelley  of  his  children.  The 
language  is  probably  thoughtlessly  used,  but  it 
suggests  an  absolutely  false  state  of  facts.  One 
of  the  children  was  born  after  the  separation,  and 
neither  of  them  had  ever  been  under  SheUey's  ex- 
clusive care.  When  the  separation  took  place, 
his  daughter  and  the  child  then  born  were  left  with 
her  father.  Shelley  never  saw  them  afterwards. 
We  cannot  think  it  possible  that  any  one  who  ever 
sat  in  the  chancellor's  seat  in  England  could  have, 
on  the  facts  stated,  come  to  any  other  conclusion 
than  that  which  was  forced  on  Lord  Eldon,  in  the 
case  of  a  man  who  had  printed  and  circulated 
works — his  friends  stupidly  seem  to  rely  on  the 
fact,  that  they  were  not,  in  the  booksellers'  sense 
of  the  word,  published  works — in  which  he  denied 
the  existence  of  a  God,  and  who  gave  the  court 
no  reason  to  think  he  had  changed  his  opinion. 
To  such  a  man  the  education  of  childr(&n  could  not 
and  ought  not  to  have  been  entrusted — and  we 
confess  that  our  sympathies  are  altogether  with  the 
unfortunate  grandfather  of  the  children  who  had 
already  lost  his  daughter,  and  who  had  bitter  rea- 
son to  judge  of  Shelley's  principles  by  the  fruit 
which  he  had  seen  them  bear.  Of  Shelley  him- 
self it  is  impossible  to  think  with  other  than  feel- 
ings of  tenderness  ;  but  the  otiestion  for  Lord  El- 
don was  not  how  Shelley '«  opinions  originated — 
and  what  the  virtues  of  the  individual  were,  which 
may  perhaps  have  been  in  some  views  of  the  sub- 
ject evidenced  by  the  sort  of  persecution  he  under- 
went. We  think  Lord  Eldon  was  throughout  right 
in  his  judgment  on  this  case,  and  his  language,  as 
given  in  Jacob's  Law  Reports,  is  calm  and  for- 
bearing. Some  very  fierce  verses  of  Shelley's 
against  Lord  Eldon,  are  preserved  by  Mrs.  Shel- 
ley, and  Med  win  interprets — we  think  wrongly — 
some  verses  in  an  allegorical  poem,  called  Epipsy- 
chidion,  into  an  attack  on  his  first  wife. 

In  1816,  Shelley  married  again.  The  restless- 
ness of  mere  boyhood  had  ceased.  His  pecuniary 
circumstances  had  greatly  improved.  This  alone 
would  be  likely  to  render  his  second  marriage 
happy.  His  wife,  herself  a  woman  of  great  genius, 
and  who  regarded  Shelley  with  almost  idolatrous 
veneration,  has  preserved  a  perfect  record  of  his 
atter  life.  It  was  passed,  for  the  first  two  or 
iiree  years  of  their  union,  between  visits  to  the 
continent  and  occasional  residences  in  England, 
often  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Thames. 

*'  As  soon  as  the  peace  of  1814  had  opened  the 
continent,"  says  Mrs.  Shelley,  "he  went  abroad. 
He  visited  some  of  the  more  magnificent  scenes  of 
Switzerland,  and  returned  to  England  from  Lucerne 
by  the  Reuss  and  the  Rhine.  This  river  navigation 
enchanted  him.  In  his  favorite  poem  of  Thalaba 
his  imagination  had  been  delighted  by  such  a  voy- 
age. The  summer  of  1815  was  passed,  after  a 
visit  to  Devonshire,  on  the  borders  of  Windsor 
Forest.  He  visited  the  source  of  the  Thames, 
making  a  voyage  in  a  wherry  from  Windsor  to 


Cricklade.     *  Alaster'  was  composed  on  his  re- 
turn." 

Alaster  is  a  poem  beautifully  conceived,  and 
beautifully  executed.  Of  Shelley's  poems,  it  alone 
is  perfect  in  its  truth — of  Shelley's  poems,  it  alone 
is  free  from  the  disturbing  influences  of  the  war 
with  society  in  which  he  had  so  early  and  so  madly 
engaged.  We  have  said  that  in  all  Shelley's 
poems  his  study  of  Southey's  works  is  manifested. 
In  all  Shelley's  poems  there  is  evidence  of  original 
genius  of  the  very  highest  order  ;  but  the  early 
works  of  a  poet  cannot  but  exhibit  the  food  on 
which  his  spirit  feeds.  Shelley  had  not,  at  any 
period  of  his  hfe,  studied  largely  our  earlier  wri- 
ters ;  and  at  the  time  Queen  Mab  and  Alaster 
were  written  we  think  it  improbable  that  he  had 
read  any  English  poetry  of  an  earlier  date  than 
that  of  the  great  poets  of  his  own  time.  Words- 
worth's poem  of  Tintern  Abbey,  and  the  passage 
in  Joan  of  Arc  which  describes  the  inspiration  of 
the  heroine,  seem  to  have  possessed  his  imagination 
when  "  Alaster"  was  wTitten.  Such  imitation  as 
this  implies  is  for  the  most  part  unconscious,  and 
only  analogous  to  a  child  expressing  its  own 
thoughts  and  feelings  in  its  parents'  language. 
"  Alaster"  represents  a  youth  of  uncorrapted  feel- 
ings and  adventurous  genius — we  use  Shelley's 
language — drinking  deep  of  the  fountains  of  knowl- 
edge, and  yet  insatiate.  While  his  desires  point 
to  the  external  universe,  he  is  tranquil  and  joyous  ; 
but  the  period  arrives  when  this  ceases  to  suffice. 
'*  His  mind  is  at  length  suddenly  awakened,  and 
thirsts  for  an  intelligence  similar  to  itself.  He 
images  to  himself  the  being  whom  he  loves."  He 
is  the  creature  of  imagination,  and  seeks  to  unite 
in  one  object  all  that  he  can  picture  to  his  mind  of 
good,  or  pure,  or  true  ;  he  seeks  that  which  must 
end  in  disappointment.  "  Blasted  by  disappoint- 
ment, he  descends  into  an  untimely  grave." 

*'  The  poet's  self-centred  seclusion  is  avenged 
by  the  furies  of  an  irresistible  passion  pursuing  him 
to  speedy  ruin  ;"  and  hence  the  name  of  the  poem 
— the  word  "  Alaster"  signifying  the  avenger  of 
crime,  and  the  criminal.  Both  uses  of  the  word 
seem  present  to  Shelley's  mind  in  a  case  where 
the  crime  was  that  of  too  intense  indulgence  of 
imagination,  and  where  the  punishment  is  a  vain 
search  in  the  world  of  actual  life  for  an  ideal  which 
is  the  creation  of  the  mind  itself,  and  which  could 
not,  under  any  conceivable  conditions,  be  realized. 
Shelley  wrote  the  poem  in  the  belief  that  he  was 
dying.  Abscesses  had  formed  on  his  lungs,  and 
recovery  seemed  to  his  physicians  impossible. 
Physical  suffering  is  the  hot-bed  of  genius ;  and 
the  strange  circumstances  of  his  life  were  calcu- 
lated to  make  Shelley  look  inward  on  his  own  na- 
ture and  being.  The  poem  is  one  of  touching 
solemnity.  In  the  language  there  is  not,  as  far 
as  we  know,  a  strain  of  melody  sustained  through- 
out at  the  same  elevation. 

The  tale  is  the  simplest  in  the  w^orld.  The 
hero,  a  poet,  leaves, 

"  When  early  youth  has  pass'd, 
His  cold  fireside  and  alienated  home," 
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and  wanders  over  the  world.  He  visits  the  ruins 
of  a  hundred  cities.  He  views  with  delight  the 
most  magnificent  scenes  of  nature.  At  length,  in 
the  valley  of  Cashmere,  while  he  sleeps  behold  a 
vision ! 

*'  He  dreamed  a  veiled  maid 
Sate  near  him,  talking  in  low,  solemn  tones. 
Her  voice  was  like  the  voice  of  his  own  soul 
Heard  in  the  calm  of  thought.     *     * 
Knowledge  and  truth  and  virtue  were  her  theme, 
And  lofty  hopes  of  divine  hberty 
(Thoughts  the  most  dear  to  him)  and  poesy — 
Herself  a  poet.     Soon  the  solemn  mood 
Of  her  pure  mind  kindled  through  all  her  frame 
A  permeating  fire ;  wild  numbers  then 
She  raised,  with  voice  stifled  in  tremulous  sobs 
Subdued  by  its  own  pathos  ;  her  fair  hands 
Were  bare  alone,  sweeping  from  some  strange  harp 
Strange  symphony : 

Night 
Involved  and  swallowed  up  the  vision  :   sleep, 
Like  a  dark  flood  suspended  ia  its  course, 
Rolled  back  its  impulse  on  his  vacant  brain." 

Nothing  can  be  finer  than  the  passage  that  fol- 
lows : — 

"  Roused  by  the  shock,  he  started  from  his  trance  : 
The  cold  white  light  of  morning,  the  blue  moon 
Low  in  the  west,  the  clear  and  garish  hills, 
The  distinct  valley,  and  the  vacant  wood, 
Stood  round  him  where  he  stood.     Whither  have 

fled 
The  hues  of  heaven  that  canopied  his  bower 
Of  yesternight?     The    sounds   that   soothed   his 

sleep. 
The  mystery  and  the  majesty  of  earth, 
The  joy,  the  exultation  1     His  wan  eyes 
Gaze  on  the  empty  scene  as  vacantly 
As  ocean's  moon  looks  on  the  moon  in  heaven. 
The  spirit  of  sweet  human  love  has  such 
A  vision  to  the  sleep  of  him  who  spurned 
Her  choicest  gifts.     He  eagerly  pursues, 
Beyond  the  realm  of  dreams,  that  fleeting  shade  : 
He  overleaps  the  bounds ! — 

Lost,  lost,  forever  lost. 
In  the  wide,  pathless  desert  of  dim  sleep, 
That  beautiful  shape !     Does  the  dark  gate  of  death 
Conduct  to  thy  mysterious  paradise, 
O  Sleep?" 

*  *  # 

"  While  daylight  held 
The  sky,  the  poet  kept  mute  conference 
With  his  still  soul.     At  night  the  passion  came 
Like  the  fierce  fiend  of  a  distempered  dream. 
And  shook  him  from  his  rest,  and  led  him  forth 
Into  the  darkness.     As  an  eagle,  grasped 
In  folds  of  the  green  serpent,  feels  her  breast 
Burn  with  the  poison,  and  precipitates. 
Through  night  and  day,  tempest,  and  calm,  and 

clodd, 

Frantic  with  dizzying  anguish,  her  blind  flight 
O'er  the  wide  aery  wilderness  :  thus  driven 
By  the  bright  shadows  of  that  lovely  dream, 
He  fled." 

His  wanderings  are  described,  and  then  follows 
a  very  striking  passage  : — 

"  The  cottagers, 
Who  ministered  with  human  charity 
His  human  wants,  beheld  with  wondering  awe 
Their  fleeting  visitant :     The  mountaineer, 


Encountering  on  some  dizzy  precipice 
That  spectral  form,  deemed  that  the  spirit  of  wind 
With  lightening  eyes,  and  eager  breath,  and  feet 
Disturbing  not  the  drifted  snow,  had  paused 
In  his  career :     The  infant  would  conceal 
His  troubled  visage  in  his  mother's  robe. 
In  terror  at  the  glare  of  those  wild  eyes. 
To  remember  their  strange  light  in  many  a  dream 
Of  after  times  ;  but  youthful  maidens,  taught 
By  nature,  would  interpret  half  the  woe 
That  wasted  him,  would  call  him  with  false  names , 
Brother,  and  friend,  would  press  his  pallid  hand 
At  parting,  and  watch,  dim  through  tears,  the  path 
Of  his  departure  from  their  father's  door." 
*  #  * 

"  A  strong  impulse  urged 
His  steps  to  the  sea-shore.     A  swan  was  there. 
Beside  a  sluggish  stream,  among  the  reeds. 
It  rose  as  he  approached,  and  with  strong  wings 
Scaling  the  upward  sky,  bent  its  bright  course 
High  over  the  immeasurable  main. 
His  eyes  pursued  its  flight ! — '  Thou  hast  a  home, 
Beautiful  bird — thou  voyagest  to  thine  home, 
Where  thy  sweet  mate  will  twine  her  downy  neck 
With  thine,  and  welcome  thy  return  with  eyes 
Bright  in  the  lustre  of  their  own  fond  joy  !' 
#  *  * 

Startled  by  his  own  thoughts,  he  looked  around — 
There  was  no  fair  fiend  near  him,  not  a  sight 
Or  sound  of  awe,  but  in  his  own  deep  mind." 

The  mystery  of  the  poem  deepens.  A  little 
shallop,  floating  near  the  shore,  catches  his  eye — 

"  It  had  been  long  abandoned,  for  its  sides 

Gaped  wide  with  many  a  rift,  and  its  frail  joints 
Swayed  with  the  undulation  of  the  tide. 
A  restless  impulse  urged  him  to  embark, 
And  meet  lone  Death  on  the  drear  ocean's  waste , 
For  well  he  knew  that  mighty  shadow  loves 
The  slimy  caverns  of  the  populous  deep." 

His  voyage  is  described,  and  finally  his  death. 
The  poem  is  in  form  narrative,  but,  throughout, 
the  language  is  steeped  in  the  deepest  hues  of 
passion,  and  from  it  might  be  augured  with  cer- 
tainty the  future  great  dramatic  poet.  The  ro- 
mance of  the  subject  justifies  and  almost  demands 
a  pomp  of  words  which  would  be  out  of  place  in 
the  more  sober  scenes  in  which  Wordsworth  has 
placed  the  interlocutors  in  the  Excursion.  We  are 
far  from  regarding  Shelley  as  in  any  mental  power 
inferior  to  Southey,  but  we  can  everywhere  trace 
the  influence  of  the  elder  poet's  mind.  We  have 
alluded  to  Joan  of  Arc  and  Thalaba,  and  in  the 
passages  which  we  have  just  quoted  from  Alaster, 
is  it  possible  to  avoid  remembering  the  dream  by 
which  Roderic  is  summoned  to  his  appointed  task, 
and  the  effect  of  his  appearance  among  those 
engaged  in  the  business  of  ordinary  life  ? 

"  Through  the  streets  he  went 
With  haggard  mien  and  countenance,  like  one 
Crazed  and  bewildered.     All  who  met  him  turned 
And  wondered  as  he  past.     One  stopt  him  short. 
Put  alms  into  his  hand,  and  then  desired. 
In  broken  Gothic  speech,  the  moon-struck  man 
To  bless  him.  *  #  * 

The  Mussulman 
Shrunk  at  the  ghastly  sight,  and  magnified 
The  name  of  Allah,  as  he  hastened  on. 
A  Christian  woman  spinning  at  the  door 
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Beheld  him,  and  with  sudden  pity  touched 

She  laid  her  spindle  by,"  &c. — Southey's  Roderic. 

The  composition  of  the  two  passages  is  the 
same,  although  the  probability  is,  that  Shelley  had 
no  distinct  recollection  of  the  passage  he  was 
imitating.  Alaster  is  in  all  respects  superior  to 
Queen  Mab,  Shelley's  earliest  poem.  The  vicious 
structure  of  society  is  the  subject  of  Queen  Mab — 
and  all  its  evils  are  presented  to  the  imagination 
as  if  they  could  be  at  once  removed  by  strong 
exertion  of  the  will.  It  is  but  for  each  individual 
to  will  it — war,  marriage,  religion,  and  all  the 
miseries  that  disquiet  life,  will  at  once  cease. 
Shelley's  self-deception  arises  from  his  contem- 
plating man's  nature  as  it  is  in  itself,  as  it  existed 
in  Paradise  anterior  to  the  existence  of  society — 
and  from  this  drawing  inferences  that  can  have  no 
application  to  the  artificial  state  of  existence  which 
we,  and  our  parents,  and  our  children,  are  bom 
into.  Absolute,  unmodified  rights  there  are  none  ; 
and  of  the  necessary  modifications  it  is  not  possible 
that  a  boy  of  eighteen  should  have  experience 
enough  of  life  to  form  any  right  estimate.  Shel- 
ley is  almost  inspired  when  he  holds  communion 
with  his  own  mind  alone  and  reveals  its  move- 
ments. His  fantasies,  when  they  would  stretch  at 
all  beyond  that  which  ought  to  have  been  "  the 
haunt  and  main  region  of  his  song,"  are  mere 
dreams,  and  ought  to  be  remembered  or  forgotten 
as  such.  As  to  religion,  perhaps  the  most  valua- 
ble lesson  that  can  be  learned  from  Shelley's  poe- 
try is,  that  man  cannot  exist  without  one.  Keats 
dreamed  out  a  sort  of  heathen  mythology  for  him- 
self, in  which  he  seems  to  have  had  a  kind  of 
belief; — and  Shelley  in  his  Queen  Mab — a  poem 
in  which  the  existence  of  a  Creator  of  the  world  is 
denied — speaks  of  a  spirit  of  the  universe,  and  a 
coeternal  fairy  of  the  earth.  Verily,  this  atheism 
is  a  strange  pretence.  It  is  at  once  lost  in  pan- 
theism or  polytheism  ;  indeed,  nothing  but  the 
transitoriness  of  words,  and  the  impossibility  of 
permanently  uniting  by  such  ties  the  combinations 
of  thought  in  which  Shelley  almost  revelled,  ena- 
bled him  to  distinguish  his  state  of  mind  from  that 
of  a  pagan,  dreaming  of  Apollo,  and  the  Hours, 
and  the  Graces.  In  Shelley's  case  "  the  figures 
quaint  and  sweet,"  are  "  all  made  out  of  the  car- 
ver's brain  ;"  but  they  are,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
idolatries  of  old,  a  sort  of  fanciful  religion,  evidenc- 
ing the  yearnings  of  the  human  mind  for  some- 
thing beyond  itself,  which  it  is  unable  to  supply — 
and  which  it  seeks  to  create  for  itself  by  one  fic- 
tion or  anoiuer.  Shelley  was  a  child,  with  a 
child's  simplicity  and  goodness ;  but  a  child's 
entire  inexperience  ;  of  the  world  within  his  own 
bosom  none  could  be  more  entirely  conscious. 
There  he  saw  clearly — as  clearly  as  natural  reason 
— "The  light  that  lighteneth  every  man  that 
comes  into  the  world,"  enabled  him.  It  seems 
strange  how  a  boy  educated  in  a  Christian  country 
should  have  been  left  so  entirely  to  himself  on  sub- 
jects of  religion ;  for  his  education  in  which,  no 
adequate  provision  seems  to  have  been  made  by  his 


parents  or  his  masters.  He  seems  to  have  been 
left  to  himself  almost  entirely,  and  to  have  judged 
by  the  evils  which  he  everywhere  saw  in  the 
institutions  of  society,  many  of  which  seemed  to 
exist  in  direct  counteraction  of  their  original  pur- 
poses. The  astonishing  thhig  in  Shelley  is,  that 
in  spite  of  great  neglect  in  his  instructors — in  spite 
of  a  sort  of  self-education  conducted  on  the  princi- 
ple, that  everything  his  masters  thought  to  teach 
him  was  worthless — in  spite  of  his  early  studies 
of  all  circulating  library  nonsense — in  spite  of  his 
own  additions  to  its  store — in  spite  of  his  extreme 
disputatiousness — in  spite  of  boyish  vanity,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  there  are,  through  his  whole 
short  life,  decided  improvement — an  increasing 
disposition  towards  a  juster  appreciation  of  the 
views  of  other  men — a  benevolence  that  led  him, 
not  alone  in  his  writings  to  inculcate,  but  in  his 
practice  to  realize,  the  lesson  of  never  returning  evil 
for  evil.  We  do  not  think  that  there  is  reason  to 
say,  as  has  been  sometimes  said,  that  his  views 
had  changed  with  respect  to  Christianity  ;  on  this 
subject — and  not  on  this  subject  alone — we  really 
think  there  was  in  his  mind  a  taint  of  insanity. 
The  hatred,  the  malignity  of  feeUng  with  which 
Christianity  is  treated  by  this  preacher  of  unlimited 
toleration,  is  we  think  to  be  accounted  for  by  noth- 
ing else.  His  infidelity  is  something  not  unlike 
Newman's,  and  arising  very  much  in  the  same 
way.  ,He  excludes  the  books  in  which  the  doc- 
trines of  Christianity  are  contained,  as  any  part  of 
the  evidence  which  is  to  show  what  Christianity  is, 
and  assumes  the  history  of  a  world,  warring  with 
every  one  of  its  doctrines,  to  be  the  history  of 
Christianity.  Nothing  can  be  more  offensive  than 
the  tone  in  which,  to  speak  of  no  higher  consider- 
ations, good  taste  is  violated  by  the  introduction 
of  sacred  names,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  tlie 
effect  of  some  of  the  scenes  in  his  poems.  Pro- 
methus  is  made,  in  one  passage,  to  witness  in  vision 
the  stupendous  mystery  of  our  Lord's  crucifixion, 
and  to  sympathize  with  the  sufferer.  We  feel  this 
sort  of  patronage  more  offensive — absolutely  more 
offensive  than  the  passages  in  Queen  Mab,  in  which 
the  language  is  of  unmitigated  scorn  ;  yet  it  would 
be  unfair  not  to  acknowledge  that  it  shows  an 
improved  state  of  feeling  on  the  subject  in  Shel- 
ley*s  mind.  In  the  Revolt  of  Islam,  too,  we  are 
glad  to  state  our  entire  belief  in  Shelley's  state- 
ment, that  "  the  erroneous  and  degrading  idea, 
which  men  have  conceived  of  a  Supreme  Being  is 
spoken  against,  but  not  the  Supreme  Being  him- 
self." This  is  different — essentially  different — 
from  the  temper  in  which  Queen  Mab  is  written, 
and  in  which  he  himself  indulges  in  the  violent 
passions  which  he  imputes  to  others.  The  "  Re- 
volt of  Islam,"  though  written  a  few  years  after 
"  Alaster,"  was  written  in  the  same  feeling  of 
approaching  death,  and  in  the  hope — nay  rather 
with  the  determination — of  leaving  a  record  of 
himself.  It  contains  many  passages  of  great 
beauty,  but  is  deformed — we  speak  of  it  as  a  poem 
— by  much  political  disquisition,  which  has  neither 
the  calmness  of  philosophy,  nor  the  less  sober 
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diarm  of  poetry.  It  was  written  in  the  summer 
months  of  1817,  when  he  lived  at  Marlow ;  "in 
his  boat  as  it  floated  under  the  beech  groves  of 
Bisham,  or  during  wanderings  in  the  neighboring 
country,  which  is  distinguished  for  peculiar 
beauty."  Marlow  was  then  inhabited  by  a  very 
poor  population — the  women  lacemakers.  "  The 
poor  laws,"  says  Mrs.  Shelley,  "ground  to  the 
dust,  not  only  the  paupers,  but  those  who  had 
risen  just  above  that  state,  and  were  obliged  to  pay 
poor-rates." — Shelley  was  generous,  and  did  what 
he  could  to  relieve  the  distress.  Howitt  went  a 
year  or  two  ago  to  Marlow,  to  look  after  such 
recollections  or  traditions  as  might  remain  of  the 
poet.  One  man  remembered  his  boat,  on  the  stern 
of  which  was  painted  its  name — "  The  Fa^a," 
and  that  some  Marlow  wag  had  added  the  letters 
bond.  This  he  told  exultiugly — and  this  seemed 
to  end  the  record.  At  last  an  obscure  whisper 
ran  among  the  circle  that  gathered  round  the 
inquisitorial  quaker,  of  one  man  who  did  remember 
him.  He  was  sent  for,  and  he  came.  Howitt 
sat  silent,  listening  till  the  squire — for  so  the  man 
in  black  seemed  to  be — might  deign  to  speak. 

"  Art  thou  the  squire  ?     Or  parson  of  the  parish  ? 
Or  the  attorney  1" 

was  the  thought  of  the  wondering  quaker,  as  he 
gazed  on  the  tall  gaunt  figure.  Can  he  be  the 
executor?  was  the  thought  of  the  man  in  black, 
who  at  last  revealed  the  secret  of  his  recollection, 
and  said  he  had  good  cause  to  remember  Mr.  Shel- 
ley. He  was  a  very  good  man.  When  they  left 
Marlow  they  directed  all  their  bills  to  be  sent  in — 
all  that  were  sent  in  were  paid.  His — he  was  a 
chandler — was  neglected  to  be  sent — and  was  not 
paid.  Howitt  rushed  to  his  carriage,  indignant  at 
the  baseness  of  mankind,  indignant  too  at  the  sad 
fact  that  the  house  once  occupied  by  Shelley  is 
now  a  pot-house  ! 

It  is  impossible  for  us,  within  the  limits  to  which 
we  must  confine  ourselves,  to  speak  as  we  could 
wish  of  Shelley's  mastery  over  language — which 
was  gradually  becoming  perfect.  The  exceeding 
subtlety  of  his  thoughts  was  such  as  to  demand 
every  aid  that  words  could  give,  and  the  result 
was  a  power  of  language  such  as  no  English  poet 
has  before  attained.  This,  had  Shelley  lived, 
would  probably  have  made  him  our  greatest  poet, 
for  there  is  no  one  of  his  poems  that  gives  in  any 
degree  an  adequate  measure  of  his  intellectual 
power.  We  feel  of  him  as  if  he  had  created  a 
language,  in  which  he  did  not  live  long  enough  to 
have  written  anything.  He  died  while  his  best 
powers  were  yet  immature.  The  effect  of  such 
poems  as  he  did  write  was  diminished  by  his  lavish 
expenditure  of  this  rich  and  overflowing  language, 
which  goes  beyond  the  thought,  and  instead  of 
expressing  conceals  it  or  magnifies  it  into  undue 
pomp.  Each  successive  work  exhibited  increased 
power  of  condensation — and  language,  by  doing 
no  more  than  its  proper  business,  had  a  thousand- 
fold more  power.  Of  this  the  Cenci  is  a  remark- 
able  instance.     It   is    Shelley's   greatest   poem. 


The  others  are,  in  comparison  with  it,  fcarcely 
more  than  the  exercises  of  a  boy,  disciplining  him- 
self for  the  tasks  of  an  after  period  of  life.  In 
modern  poetry  there  is  nothing  equal  to  the  pas- 
sage describing  the  scene  of  the  proposed  murder 
— shall  we  not  say  execution — of  the  father. 

"  Lucretia. 
To-morrow,  before  dawn, 
Cenci  will  take  us  to  that  lonely  rock, 
Petrella,  in  the  Apulian  Apennines 
— If  he  arrive  there. 

Beatrice. 

He  must  not  arrive. 
Orsino. 
Will  it  be  dark  before  you  reach  the  tower? 

Lucretia. 
The  sun  will  scarce  be  set. 

Beatrice. 

But  I  remember, 
Two  miles  on  this  side  of  the  fort,  the  road 
Crosses  a  deep  ravine — 'tis  rough  and  narrow, 
And  winds  with  short  turns  down  the  precipice ; 
And  in  its  depth  there  is  a  mighty  rock. 
Which  has,  from  unimaginable  years, 
Sustained  itself  with  terror  and  with  toil 
Over  a  gulf,  and  with  the  agony 
With  which  it  clings,  seems  slowly  coming  down ; 
Even  as  a  wretched  soul,  hour  after  hour. 
Clings  to  the  mass  of  life  ;  yet  clinging  leans  ; 
And  leaning  makes  more  dark  the  dread  abyss 
In  which  it  fears  to  fall.     Beneath  this  crag, 
Huge  as  despair,  as  if  in  weariness. 
The  melancholy  mountain  yawns — below 
You  hear,  but  see  not,  an  impetuous  torrent 
Raging  among  the  caverns,  and  a  bridge 
Crosses  the  chasm. 

*     *     What  sound  is  that  ? 

Liccretia. 
Hark  ! — No,  it  cannot  be  a  servant's  step, 
It  must  be  Cenci.     *     *     * 

Beatrice. 
That  step  we  hear  approach  must  never  pass 
The  bridge  of  which  we  spoke." 

In  this  passage  the  description  of  the  rock  over- 
hanging the  precipice,  and  the  simile  forced  as  it 
were  on  the  imagination  of  the  speaker,  by  the 
circumstances  in  which  she  is  compelled  to  think 
of  her  father's  guilt,  is  absolutely  the  finest  thing 
we  have  ever  read.  In  the  Prometheus  there  is  a 
passage  of  great  power,  which  in  the  same  manner 
is  justified  by  the  way  in  which  it  is  put  into  the 
mouth  of  Asia,  the  devoted  lover  of  Prometheus  : — 

"  Hark  !  the  rushing  snow  ! 
The  sun-awakened  avalanche — whose  mass, 
Thrice  sifted  by  the  storm,  had  gathered  there. 
Flake  after  flake — in  heaven-defying  minds 
As  thought  by  thought  is  piled,  till  some  great  truth 
Is  loosened,  and  the  nations  echo  round, 
Shaken  to  their  roots,  as  do  the  mountains  now!'*^ 

Whatever  the  merit  of  the  passage  may  be, 
considered  as  descriptive,  its  true  value  is  of 
another  kind.  That  every  object  in  nature  should 
suggest  Prometheus  to  his  bride — that  his  defiance 
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of  Jupiter  should  be  above  all  things,  and  by  all 
things  presented  to  her  imagination,  in  a  journey 
which  is  taken  for  the  very  purpose  of  appealing 
against  the  tyranny  of  the  despotic  ruler  of  the 
skies  to  some  higher  power,  is  we  think  a  proof 
of  the  highest  dramatic  genius  in  the  poet.'  We 
are  reminded  of  a  triumph  of  the  same  kind — in 
which,  however,  fancy  predominates  rather  than 
.imagination — but  in  which  the  description  of  nat- 
ural scenery  is  rendered  subse.Tient  to  dramatic 
purposes,  and  thus  gains  tenfold  beauty  and  pro- 
priety, in  De  Vere's  noble  poem  of  "  The  Wal- 
denses."  A  dignified  ecclesiastic  finds  himself 
ascending  a  glen  in  the  valley  of  Rosa  : — 

"  Cardinal. 

This  cloud-heaped  tempest, 
Roars  like  a  river  down  yon  dim  ravine ! — 
See  you  !  those  pines  are  tortured  by  the  storm, 
To  shapes  more  gnarled  than  their  roots — fantastic 
As  are  the  thoughts  of  some  arch-heretic, 
That  have  no  end — aye,  self-entangling  snares, 
Nets  for  the  fowls  of  air !" 

Shelley's  Prometheus,  though  inferior  to  the 
Cenci  in  the  concentration  of  power,  is  a  poem  of 
wonderful  beauty.  Those  mythical  legends  easily 
mould  themselves  to  any  shape  the  poet  pleases. 
When  Shelley  wrote  Queen  Mab  he  recommended 
abstinence  from  animal  food,  and  even  doubted  the 
fitness  of  eating  any  vegetables  except  raw.  The 
story  of  Prometheus  then  typified  to  his  fancy  the 
cruel  man  who  first  killed  the  ox,  and  used  fire  for 
culinary  purposes.  In  the  Prometheus  of  1819, 
he  gives  the  legend  another  color.  Evil  is  an 
usurpation  and  an  accident,  and  is  finally  to  pass 
away  through  the  effects  of  diffused  knowledge  and 
the  predominance  of  good  will,  to  the  triumph  of 
man  acting  in  the  spirit  of  love.  The  language 
of  many  of  the  old  mythologists  represents  Jupiter 
as  a  disobedient  son  dethroning  Saturn,  and  the 
restoration  of  Saturnian  times  is  anticipated.  On 
this  view  is  Shelley's  drama  founded.  "  Prome- 
theus is  the  type  of  the  highest  perfection  of  moral 
and  intellectual  nature,  impelled  by  the  purest  and 
truest  motives  to  the  best  and  noblest  ends." 
With  the  exception  of  a  passage  which  we  have 
before  adverted  to  as  deforming  the  drama,  it  is  a 
work  of  the  very  highest  power.  The  opening  is 
in  the  spirit  of  ^Eschylus,  and  we  think  equal.  In 
j3iischylus  the  gifts  which  Prometheus  is  supposed 
to  have  given  to  man,  are  somewhat  inartificially 
made  the  subject  of  boasting  by  Prometheus  him- 
self; in  Shelley  they  are  more  naturally  and  more 
gracefully  related  by  Asia.  The  scene  in  which 
Prometheus  desires  to  bear  the  curse  which  he  had 
imprecated  against  Jupiter,  and  the  calling  up  the 
phantasm  of  Jupiter  himself  to  pronounce  it, 
because  he  will  not  expose  any  living  thing  to  the 
suffering  consequent  on  uttering  it,  is  unequalled 
by  anything  in  ^schylus  or  Goethe. 

When  the  curse  is  repeated,  Prometheus  ad- 
dresses the  Spirit  of  the  Earth  : 

"  Were  these  my  words,  oh  Parent? 


The  Earth. 
They  were  thine. 

Prometheus, 
It  doth  repent  me ;  words  are  quick  and  vain, 
Grief  for  awhile  is  Wind,  and  so  is  mine — 
1  wish  no  living  thing  to  suffer  pain." 

We  wish  greatly  that  we  had  room  for  the 
scene  in  which  Asia  and  Panthea  are  represented 
as  on  their  journey  to  the  cave  of  Demogorgon — 
a  mighty  spirit  superior  to  Jupiter,  but  himself 
bound  by  the  fates.  In  the  description  of  the 
dreams  that  suggest  the  journey,  in  the  songs  of 
spirits  accompanying  or  welcoming  Asia  and  Pan- 
thea as  they  advance,  in  the  change  of  external 
nature  and  all  its  objects,  animate  and  inanimate, 
when  breathed  on  by  the  spirit  of  love — every 
word  of  Shelley's  has  it  own  peculiar  beauty. 
This  may  be,  and  no  doubt  often  is,  as  the  author 
of  Philip  Von  Artevelde  has  told  us,  a  fault,  and 
poetry  should  be,  in  the  words  of  Milton,  simple 
rather  than  subtle  and  fine  ;  yet  here  the  language 
is  spiritual  as  that  of  Ariel,  and  the  fancy  of  the 
hearer,  already  awakened  and  alive,  conjures  up 
images  as  rapidly  as  the  successive  words  can  sug- 
gest them.  To  do  anything  like  justice  to  this 
passage,  we  should  print  several  pages  of  the 
poem.  The  scene  in  which  Jupiter  himself  is 
presented,  is  we  think  altogether  a  failure.  The 
change  which  earth  is  supposed  to  undergo  in  con- 
sequence of  his  actual  fall,  is  represented  in  a 
number  of  choral  hymns,  and  this  part  of  the 
poem  is  unequal  to  the  two  first  acts. 

The  Prometheus  and  the  Cenci  were  both  vmt- 
ten  in  Italy.  "  The  Prometheus,"  says  Shelley, 
"  was  written  upon  the  mountainous  ruins  of  the 
Baths  of  Caracalla,  among  the  flowery  glades  and 
thickets  of  odoriferous  blossoming  trees,  which  are 
extended  in  ever-winding  labyrinths  upon  its  im- 
mense platforms,  and  dizzy  arches  suspended  in 
the  air.  The  bright  blue  sky  of  Rome,  and  the 
effect  of  the  vigorous  awakening  of  spring  in  that 
divinest  climate,  and  the  new  life  with  which  it 
drenches  the  spirits  even  to  intoxication,  were  the 
inspiration  of  this  drama." 

Keats  died  at  Rome  in  February,  1821,  and 
Shelley's  poem  on  his  death  is  perhaps  the  poem 
of  all  others  of  his,  which,  carefully  studied,  gives 
the  truest  notion  of  his  mind.  It  is  scarce  possi- 
ble that  it  should  ever  be  popular  in  the  ordinary 
meaning  of  the  word,  or  should  excite  admiration 
in  the  same  way  as  the  *'  Cenci,"  or  some  scenes 
of  the  "  Prometheus."  As  in  the  case  of  Milton's 
"  Lycidas,"  the  reader  has  to  transpose  himself 
into  an  imagined  position,  without  the  aid  which 
dramatic  forms  give  to  produce  that  effect.  "  Lyci- 
das" was  not  only  not  understood  when  it  was  first 
published,  but  the  reader  has  only  to  look  at  any 
of  the  editions  of  Milton,  with  illustrative  notes,  to 
see  that  it  is  still  misunderstood,  even  by  his  best 
commentators — so  gradually  and  so  slowly  is  it 
that  the  class  of  poetry  which  would  overfly  com- 
mon sympathies,  and  address  itself  to  any  peculiar 
state  of  feelings,  is  appreciated.     In  the  Adonais 
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among  the  mountain  shepherds — the  imagined 
mourners  for  the  dead — Shelley  describes  himself ; 
and  it  is  some  evidence  how  little  the  poem  is  un- 
derstood, that  we  have  repeatedly  seen  the  lines 
quoted,  as  Shelley's  description  of  Chatterton. 

"  'Midst  others 
Of  less  note — came  one  frail  form, 
A  phantom  among  men  :  companionless 
As  the  last  cloud  of  an  expiring  storm, 
Whose  thunder  is  its  knell :  he,  as  I  guess, 
Had  gazed  on  nature's  naked  loveliness 
Actaeon-like,  and  now  he  fled  astray 
With  feeble  steps  o'er  the  world's  wilderness. 
And  his  own  thoughts,  along  that  rugged  way 
Pursued,  like  raging  hounds,  their  father  and  their 
prey. 

A  pard-like  spirit,  beautiful  and  swift, 

A  Love  in  desolation  masked — a  Power 

Girt  round  with  weakness  : — it  can  scarce  uplift 

The  weight  of  the  superincumbent  hour ; 

It  is  a  dying  lamp,  a  falUng  shower, 

A  breaking  billow ;  even  whilst  we  speak 

Is  it  not  broken  ? 

*  *  #  * 

All  stood  aloof — well  knew  that  gentle  band 
Who  in  another's  fate  now  wept  his  own." 


The  poem  closes — as  Mrs.  Shelley  has  remarked 
* — with  words  almost  prophetic  of  his  own  approach- 
ing fate. 

"  The  breath,  whose  might  I  have  invoked  in  song. 

Descends  on  me  :  my  spirit's  bark  is  driven 

Far  from  the  shore,  far  from  the  trembling  throng. 

Whose  sails  were  never  to  the  tempest  given ; 

The  massy  earth  and  sphered  skies  are  riven  ! 

I  am  borne  darkly,  fearfully  afar  ; 

Whilst,  burning  through  the  inmost  veil  of  heaven 

The  soul  of  Adonais,  like  a  star. 

Beacons  from  the  abode  where  the  Eternal  are." 

At  no  period  of  Shelley's  hfe  did  he  enjoy  good 
health  ;  and  when  he  and  Byron  lived  in  the  same 
neighborhood,  ''he  was  too  much  broken  in  upon 
and  distracted  by  society  to  concentrate  his  mind 
on  any  one  subject."  To  him  the  society  of  By- 
ron must  have  been  in  every  way  injurious.  In- 
deed, Moore's  "  Life  of  Byron,"  and  Medwin's 
"  Conversations,"  give  abundant  proof  that  it  was 
so  in  every  higher  point  of  view  ;  and  even  intel- 
lectually its  effect  was  to  prevent  his  writing. 
Byron  did  not  read  Shelley's  poems ;  at  least  so 
one  of  his  letters  says  ;  and  Shelley  describes  him- 
self as  the  glow-worm  which  ceased  to  emit  its 
light  in  sunshine.  Whenever  Shelley,  then,  was 
not  supported  by  dramatic  forms,  which  compelled 
him  to  assume  the  language  and  the  passions  of 
men,  and  thus  to  appeal  to  our  common  sympathies, 
he  shrank  from  the  contemplation  of  his  own  suf- 
ferings, and  of  the  wrongs — as  he  supposed  them 
to  be,  and  as  they  perhaps  were — which  were  the 
consequence  of  his  early  alienation  from  his  fam- 
ily and  natural  friends — and  retired  into  a  world 
of  dream  and  mysticism.  In  this  spirit  "  The 
Witch  of  Altun,"  "The  Triumph  of  Life,"  and 
"  The  Epipsychidion,"  are  written.  In  these  we 
think  he  exhibits  more  thoughtful  appreciation  of 
the  powers  of  language  than  is  apparent  in  his 
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greater  works  ;  but  in  all  these  there  is  an  almost 
morbid  life,  as  if  each  particle  lived  and  were  re- 
leasing itself  from  the  vital  action  of  imagination 
that  ought  to  have  animated  all.  From  this  fault, 
his  strong  good  sense — the  distinguishing  attribute 
of  his  mind  as  proved  in  all  his  later  letters — would 
have  undoubtedly  rescued  him.  From  these  po- 
ems of  more  subtle  woof,  of  which  the  colors  seem 
to  exist  only  in  particular  dispositions  of  light  and 
shade,  it  would  be  idle  to  give  any  extracts.  They 
are  often  of  consummate  beauty. 

There  is  no  great  English  poet  who  has  not  at 
times  exercised  himself  in  translation.  It  is  spoken 
lightly  of  only  by  those  who  know  nothing  what- 
ever of  the  subject  on  which  they  are  speaking  ; 
but  none  more  than  the  poets  who  have  best 
succeeded  know  how  "  miserably  inadequate"  trans- 
lation must  always  be.*  Yet  there  are  circum- 
stances in  which  this  exertion  of  mind  is  possible 
when  works  properly  original  are  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. Carey's  Dante,  Cowper's  Homer,  perhaps 
Coleridge's  Wallenstein,  are  instances  of  this. 
Shelley,  in  one  of  his  letters,  says  he  will  not  al- 
low himself  to  be  seduced  into  translation  ;  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  powers  of  the  same 
kind,  that  in  moments  of  happiness  would  be  better 
employed  in  original  works,  are  required  for  this 
task.  What  Shelley,  however,  shrunk  from  at 
first,  was  at  last  assumed  by  him  from  the  prompt- 
ings of  a  generous  spirit.  He  could  not  assist  the 
periodical  work  which  Byron  and  Leigh  Hunt  pro- 
jected, by  original  contributions  ;  and  it  occurred 
to  him  that  Hunt  might  be  served  by  a  few  speci- 
mens from  Calderon  and  Goethe.  This  originated 
his  "  Scenes  from  Faust,"  and  "  The  Magico 
Prodigioso."  Some  inaccuracies  have  been  pointed 
out  in  the  translations  from  Goethe,  which  so  fai 
injure  their  effect.  The  translations  from  Calderor 
are,  we  think,  in  every  way  superior  to  hi& 
"  Scenes  from  Faust,"  with  the  wild  song  chante()5 
by  Mephistophdes,  Faust,  and  Ignis  Fatuus,  as  they 
ascend  the  Hartz  Mountains. 

Shelley,  in  sending  his  "  Prometheus"  to  a 
friend,  observed  that  poets  are  a  cameleoa  race,, 
and  in  their  colors  exhibit  the  ground  over  which 
they  are  travelling,  and  he  expresses  fears-  lest  he 
may  have  unconsciously  imitated  Faust..  It  is 
more  certain  that  in  translating  "  Faust,"  he  adopts 
his  own  former  language  of  "  Prometheus^."  and 
heightens  the  effect  by  a  line  or  twa  scarcely  al- 
tered from  the  songs  of  Asia  and  Panthea,  Of 
his  translations,  the  best — indeed,  we  think  the 
best  translation  in  the  language — is  Homer's  Hymn 
to  Mercury.  Its  power,  too,  is  of  a  kind  which 
no  other  work  of  Shelley's  would  prepare  us  for. 
We  cannot  but  think  that  his  "  Pfeter  Bell  the 
third,"  and  "  OEdipus  Swellfoot,"  which  Mrs. 
Shelley  has  given  in  her  last  edition^  of  his  works, 
and  which  we  hope  she  may  feel  herself  at  liberty 
to  omit  from  every  future  one,  are  exceedingly 
heavy.     Were  it  not  for   his  translation  of  this 


*  See  Shelley's  Essays  and  Letters  from  Abroad,  vol.  ii. 
p.  249. 
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hymn,  we  should  have  thought  that  he  had  no  ap- 
preciation of  true  humor. 

In  Mr.  Medwin's  book  we  find  a  passage  from 
the  Purgatory  of  Dante,  translated  by  Shelley, 
which  we  have  not  before  seen.  It  perhaps  de- 
serves preservation  ;  but  it  is  not,  we  think,  equal 
to  the  corresponding  passage  in  Carey.  The  fan- 
tastic image  of  the  "  interwoven  looms"  in  Shelley 
has  no  warrant  from  anything  in  the  original. 
We  can  imagine  the  exigencies  of  rhyme  suggest- 
ing the  word  "  looms,"  and  the  poet  deceiving 
himself  with  assigning  to  it  the  semblance  of  a 
meaning.  Metaphors  are  dangerous  things,  and 
*'  looms"  bring  with  them  the  thought  of  "  weav- 
ing;" but  "interwoven  looms"  defy  all  interpre- 
tation. This  Mr.  Medwin  thinks  very  admirable. 
"  The  fragment  leaves  on  the  mind  an  inextin- 
guishable regret" — such  is  his  absurd  language — 
*'  that  he  had  not  completed  it ;  nay,  more,  that 
he  did  not  employ  himself  in  rendering  others  of 
the  finest  passages."  Can  the  "  interwoven 
looms"  have  been  Shelley's?  Is  it  not  probable 
that  there  is  some  mistake  in  the  transcript  ? 

*  And  earnest  to  explore  within,  around, 
That  divine  wood,  whose  thick,  green  hving  woof 
Temper'd  the  young  day  to  the  sight,  I  wound 
Up  a  green  slope,  beneath  the  starry  roof, 
With  slow,  slow  steps,  leaving  the  mountain's 

steep. 
And  sought  those  leafy  labyrinths,  motion-proof 
Against  the  air  that  in  that  stillness  deep 
And  solemn,  struck  upon  my  forehead  bare 
Like  the  sweet  breathing  of  a  child  in  sleep. 
*  *  * 

Already  had  I  lost  myself  so  far 
Amid  that  tangled  wilderness,  that  I 
Perceived  not  where  I  entered  ;  but  no  fear 
Of  wandering  from  my  way  disturbed,  when  nigh 
A  little  stream  appeared  ;  the  grass  that  grew 
Thick  on  its  banks  impeded  suddenly 
My  going  on.     Water  of  purest  dew 
On  earth  would  appear  turbid  and  impure 
Compared  with  this,  whose  unconcealing  hue — 
Dark,  dark,  yet  clear,  moved  under  the  obscure 
Of  the  close  boughs,  whose  interwoven  looms 
No  ray  of  moon  or  sunshine  would  endure. 
My  feet  were  motionless  ;  but  mid  the  glooms 
Darted  my  charmed  eyes  contemplating 
The  mighty  multitude  of  fresh  May  blooms 
That  stared  that  night,  when  even  as  a  thing 
That  suddenly  for  blank  astonishment 
Charms  every  sense,  and  makes  all  thought  take 

wing. 
Appeared  a  solitary  maid.     She  went 
Singing,  and  gathering  flower  after  flower, 
With  which  her  way  was  painted  and  besprent. 

Bright  lady  !  who,  if  looks  had  ever  power 
To  bear  true  witness  of  the  heart  within, 
Dost  bask  under  the  beams  of  love,  come  lower 
Unto  this  bank — prithee,  oh !  let  me  win 
This  much  of  thee — oh,  come  !  that  I  may  hear 
Thy  song.     Like  Proserpine,  in  Enna's  glen, 
Thou  seemest  to  my  fancy — singing  here. 
And  gathering  flowers,  as  that  fair  maiden,  when 
She  lost  the  spring,  and  Ceres  her — more  dear !" 

With  these  lines  we  close  our  notice  of  Shelley. 
There  are  some  subjects  connected  with  it,  at  which 


we  have  not  had  time  to  glance.  As  far,  however, 
as  they  connect  themselves  with  the  philosophy  of 
language,  which  an  examination  of  Shelley's  works 
almost  forces  on  the  mind,  ftiture  opportunities  of 
considering  the  way  in  which  the  words  in  which 
thought  is  expressed  react  on  the  mind  itself,  will 
no  doubt  arise.  As  far  as  the  speculations  on  so- 
ciety are  concerned,  and  on  the  awful  subjects 
which,  in  his  earliest  youth,  Shelley  ventured  to 
discuss,  we  think  that  we  should  be  guilty  of  ac- 
tual irreverence  in  introducing  any  rash  discussion 
on  them  in  a  paper  devoted  to  a  subject  purely  lit- 
erary. In  the  course  of  our  paper,  it  was  impos- 
sible that  we  should  not  have  expressed  strongly 
our  feelings  that  Shelley  was  throughout  wrong 
in  all  his  speculations  on  religion  and  morals. 
But  of  himself — of  his  own  purity  of  views — gen- 
erosity of  conduct — gentleness  of  disposition,  and 
unwearied  eflforts  to  promote  the  happiness  of  all 
with  whom  he  was  in  any  way  connected — there 
are  none  more  entirely  satisfied  tlian  we.  And 
the  evidence — which  we  have  been  the  first  to 
produce — given  by  his  Pamphlet  on  Ireland,  of  the 
young  reformer  calling  on  those  whom  he  addresses 
to  begin  by  reforming  themselves,  may  prove  that 
ardent  as  was  the  passion  for  reforming  society 
with  which  he  was  reproached,  it  was  tempered 
with  discretion.  Mrs.  Shelley  has  led  us  to  hope 
that  at  some  future  time  a  detailed  account  of 
Shelley's  life  may  be  published  by  herself,  or  with 
her  sanction.  We  trust  that  such  purpose,  if 
still  entertained,  may  not  be  interrupted  or  inter- 
fered with  by  Captain  Medwm's  unreadable  and 
presumptuous  book. 


MAN  S   lasting   WORKS. 

[From  Mr.  Quincy's  address  on  laying  the  comer-stone 
of  the  Boston  Water  Works.] 

We  have  now  placed  this  stone  on  its  final  rest- 
ing place.  Primitive  rock,  it  has  existed  from  the 
creation,  unchanged  by  fire,  unmoved  by  earth- 
quake— it  will  exist  till  time  shall  be  no  more. 

Creatures  of  a  day,  the  contemplation  of  perpetu- 
ity, even  of  that  which  is  inanimate,  cannot  but  ex- 
cite an  interest,  and  we  cannot  but  ask  what  changes 
it  will  witness. 

The  foundations  of  Roman  aqueducts  now  re- 
main, though  two  thousand  years  have  passed  since 
they  were  laid.  Why  may  not  this  edifice  be  of 
equal  perpetuity? 

It  will  stand  for  centuries,  and  while  it  ministers 
to  countless  thousands  of  the  generations  which 
come  after  us,  our  republic  will  extend  to  the  Pa- 
cific. Railroads  and  magnetic  telegraphs  will  unite 
the  vast  population.  The  summit  of  that  dome 
will  be  in  view  of  the  homes  of  a  million  of  people. 
Our  city  will  be  on  the  highway  between  the  old 
world  and  India — and  physical  prosperity  will 
probably  reach  its  zenlh.  May  we  not  hope  thai 
it  will  witness  an  equal  progress  in  moral,  intellec- 
tual, and  religious  excellence;  that  our  belovec 
country  will  be  a  beacon — not  like  that  which  onci' 
rose  above  this  spot  to  warn  of  danger,  and  ol 
peril,  but  a  beacon  to  illumiuate  the  world,  ani 
guide  the  nations  to  a  rational  freedom,  and  univer 
sal  peace. 
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The  Bridge  at  the  Falls. — I  have  been 
intensely  interested  to-day  in  listening  to  a  descrip- 
tion, from  a  well-informed  and  competent  source, 
of  the  great  bridge  over  the  gorge  that  separates  the 
dominions  of  the  queen  from  those  of  the  president. 
If  anything  could  be  wanting  in  the  attraction  of 
the  country  about  Niagara  to  turn  thither  the  tour 
of  the  multitudes  in  the  pleasure  season,  this  bridge 
will  supply  it.  Its  thousands  of  tons  weight  of  the 
strongest  iron  cord  that  the  ingenuity  of  the  iron- 
master can  desire  find  a  safe  support  in  wrought 
iron  anchors  built  in  the  solid  rock  one  hundred  feet 
below  the  surface,  so  that  before  it  could  yield,  the 
very  rock-bound  earth  would  forsake  its  tenacity. 
A  large  wooden  frame-work  is  to  be  placed  so  that 
no  undulating  motion  can  be  experienced.  In  full 
sight  of  the  cataract — the  surge  of  angry  waters  far 
beneath — the  sullen  storm-beaten  rocks  all  around 
— the  quick  locomotive  will  put  forth  all  its  quick- 
ness to  rush  beyond  the  peril  of  its  journey.  This 
glorious  work  is  already  begun — the  money  for  its 
cost  paid  in  and  available — the  excavations  com- 
menced— and  the  contractor  is  to  cross  on  horseback 
by  the  middle  of  next  June.  Its  firmness  is  to  be 
such  that  with  all  the  burthen  of  a  powerful  loco- 
motive and  a  long  attendant  train  of  cars  it  is  not  to 
vibrate  one  inch  in  the  centre.  The  railway  is  to 
occupy  the  centre — two  carriage  ways  on  either 
side  and  two  foot  ways. 

What  a  magnificent  spectacle  this  road,  in  full 
use,  will  present !  A  road  of  this  kind  over  the 
Menai  Straits  in  Wales  is  famous  for  the  daring  dis- 
played in  its  construction.  That  over  the  Niagara 
will  soon  be  world-famed.  It  will  be  an  iron  link 
of  civilization  between  the  two  ruling  powers  of  the 
world,  and  will  never  be  severed. 

One  of  the  first  thoughts  that  presents  itself  in 
reference  to  the  construction  is,  as  to  how  the  wires 
are  to  be  thrown  across.  The  steamboat  now  used 
below  the  falls  is  to  take  over  two  cables,  to  which 
strands  of  iron  are  affixed.  These  are  to  be  drawn 
over  till  two  ropes  of  iron  are  drawn  over,  on  which 
a  temporary  pathway  is  to  be  placed — and  when  I 
inquired  where  workmen  could  be  found  that  had 
nerve  enough  to  work  effectually  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, the  answer,  so  characteristic  of  Ameri- 
can strength  of  action,  was,  "  Oh,  there  are  always 
plenty  of  Yankees  who  have  both  the  courage  to 
work  there,  and  the  ingenuity  to  work  well." 

The  great  railway  in  Canada  which  is  to  connect 
with  this  mighty  work  presents  some  admirable 
features.  Its  grade  is  over  twenty  feet,  and  a  very, 
very  large  proportion  of  the  distance  is  on  a  straight 
line.  On  one  line,  perfectly  straight,  ninety  miles 
are  laid  out.  All  the  highways  of  the  country  are 
to  pass  either  over  or  under  the  road,  by  depression 
or  elevation — to  be  entirely  removed,  so  that  there 
will  be  neither  obstacle  nor  hindrance  to  a  flight, 
which  will  put  more  life  into  the  provincial  dominion 
of  her  Britannic  Majesty,  than  it  has  yet  seen. 
"  That  same"  province  of  Canada  West  has  yet  to 
see  great  days.  England  expends  millions  on  sec- 
tions of  her  great  dominion,  far  less  worthy  of  her 
notice  and  fostering  care. 

"  The  last  link  is"  completed  when  this  great 
bridge  of  the  cataract  shall  have  been  completed. 
From  Boston  and  from  New  York  an  unbroken  line 
is  presented,  and  the  day  is  soon  coming  when  some 
correspondent  of  yours  will  delineate  the  incidents 
of  a  thirty  hours'  journey  from  the  metropolis  to 
Detroit.     Such  are  the  movements  and  the  pro- 


gresses in  support  of  which  all  may  unite,  and  which 
mark  no  busy  day. — N.  Y.  Courier. 


Funeral  of  Chancellor  Kent. — The  remains 
of  the  venerable  and  venerated  Kent  were  followed 
to  the  tomb,  on  the  15th  December,  by  the  largest 
assemblage  of  men  of  intellect  and  learning  ever 
witnessed  on  a  similar  occasion  in  this  or  probably 
any  other  country.  The  day  was  beautiful  beyond 
anything  we  have  known  at  this  season  of  the  year ; 
the  sun  shone  forth  in  all  its  splendor,  and  with  a 
genial  warmth  and  balmy  influence  which  partook 
of  May  rather  than  December.  Not  a  breath  of  air 
was  stirring ;  while  there  was  a  stillness  and  re- 
pose in  the  atmosphere  which,  bright  and  warm 
as  it  was,  almost  forced  upon  the  mind  a  belief  that 
even  the  elements  were  made  to  partake  in  the  pass- 
ing scene.  We  could  not  but  feel  the  remarkable 
coincidence  between  the  character  of  the  day  and 
the  life  of  him  we  had  assembled  to  follow  to  his 
final  resting  place.  It  was  indeed  a  fitting  close  to 
such  a  career — the  termination  of  which  was  as 
bright  as  its  dawn,  and  as  peaceful  as  its  midday 
was  resplendent ;  and  few  there  were  in  the  assem- 
bled multitude,  who  did  not  appear  to  feel  that  the 
day  itself  was  peculiarly  in  keeping  with  the  life 
and  death  of  the  great  and  good  man,  whose  beau- 
tiful simplicity  of  character  caused  him  at  all  times 
to  be  surrounded  with  a  sunshine  as  radiant  as  that 
which  attended  upon  the  last  ofiices  of  friendship 
and  respect  to  his  mortal  remains. 

The  funeral  procession,  headed  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Taylor  and  Rev.  Mr.  Southard,  moved  at  the  ap- 
pointed hour  to  Calvary  church  ;  where  the  rector, 
Mr.  Southard,  of  whose  parish  the  deceased  was  a 
member  and  communicant,  performed  the  solemn 
and  imposing  service  so  appropriately  set  apart  by 
the  Episcopal  church  for  *'  the  burial  of  the  dead." 
We  regret,  however,  that  any  portion  of  that  sol- 
emn service  should  have  been  sung  instead  of  being 
read  on  this  occasion.  It  lost  thereby,  in  our  opin- 
ion, much  of  its  solemnity — a  solemnity  which, 
under  any  circumstances,  is  most  impressive  and 
imposing,  but  which  when  read  in  the  clear,  full 
tones,  and  by  the  musical  voice  of  the  eloquent  rec- 
tor of  Calvary  church,  is  to  us  the  most  impressive 
ceremony  ever  conceived  by  man  to  teach  his  fel- 
low-man the  nothingness  of  life — the  reality  of  a 
future — and  the  value,  as  well  as  necessity,  o{ faith. 

Chancellor  Kent  was,  as  we  have  said  before,  a 
professor  of  religion,  and  very  recently  a  communi- 
cant in  the  Episcopal  church  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that,  within  the  past  year.  Chief  Justice 
Spencer,  Mr.  Webster,  and  Mr.  Clay,  have  all  par- 
taken of  the  communion  in  the  same  church — Mr. 
Webster  having  received  the  communion  abofit  a 
year  since  from  the  hands  of  the  Rev,  Mr.  South- 
ard in  Calvary  church,  without  any  allusion  to  the 
fact  being  made  in  the  public  press.  This  public 
testimony  of  four  of  the  greatest  intellects  of  the 
age — and  all  within  the  same  year — to  the  great 
truths  of  Christianity,  is  well  worthy  of  note ;  and 
cannot  fail  to  arrest  the  attention  and  consideration 
of  all  who  pause  in  the  midst  of  the  present  to  re- 
flect upon  the  future,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
Episcopal  church  may  well  be  proud  of  being  the 
channel  throug^h  which  such  testimony  has  been 
added  to  the  truth,  the  value,  and  the  want  and 
necessity  of  practical  faith. — iV.  Y.  Courier. 
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EDITH   KINNAIRD. — CHAPTER   II. 

The  breakfast  party  at  Beech  wood  was  by  no 
means  calculated  to  soothe  or  cheer  the  depressed 
spirits  of  poor  Edith.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dalton 
never  absolutely  quarrelled,  but  then  they  never 
absolutely  agreed  ;  and  the  ceaseless  cavils — the 
small  contradictions  that  seemed  uttered  only  be- 
cause the  impulse  was  to  differ  rather  than  to  ac- 
quiesce— the  obtrusive  independence  of  opinions 
and  dissonance  of  feelings  between  the  husband  and 
wife,  made  their  dejected  visitor  almost  long  for  one 
hearty  outburst,  after  which  the  natural  shame  con- 
sequent upon  an  overt  breach  of  the  peace  might 
have  kept  the  belligerent  parties  in  better  order  for 
some  time  to  come. 

Edith's  principal  feeling  was  utter  weariness; 
she  had  lost  all  energy — everything  saddened  or 
fatigued  her;  the  most  insignificant  trial  seemed 
too  heavy  for  her  fortitude  to  endure — the  smallest 
trouble  too  great  for  her  weakness  to  undertake  it. 
She  was  disposed  to  sit  still  and  let  life  pass  by  her 
as  a  pageant  which  she  scarcely  cared  to  look  at. 
Yet  her  inaction  was  not  repose,  it  was  hopeless, 
helpless  languor ;  her  interest  in  this  world  was 
not  superseded  by  a  higher  and  nobler  interest — it 
was  extinguished  by  a  miserable  indifference  which 
offered  no  substitute  for  the  light  which  its  cold 
fingers  had  quenched.  The  only  vivid  feeling  of 
which  she  was  conscious,  was  a  desire  to  conceal 
the  cause  and  nature  of  the  change  which  had  taken 
place  in  her.  Mournful,  indeed,  wjis  the  thin  veil 
of  unnatural  cheerfulness  which  she  carefully  drew 
around  the  dark  form  of  sorrow — mournful  because 
it  was  so  unreal  and  external.  It  differed  as  widely 
from  the  hope  and  faith  which  arise  to  beautify  the 
gloom  of  affliction,  first  sustaining,  and  finally  heal- 
ing, the  wounded  spirit,  as  the  trim  walks  and 
shaven  lawns  of  the  modern  cemetery — where  Death 
stands  like  a  skeleton  in  a  hoop  and  powder,  all  the 
more  unsightly  from  the  efforts  made  to  polish  away 
the  awfulness  of  his  aspect— differ  from  the  grave 
in  the  shadow  of  the  village-church,  with  the 
rough  wooden  cross  at  its  head,  and  its  surface 
planted  with  violets  and  forget-me-nots,  telling  of  a 
love  that  looks  back  to  the  past,  and  forward  to  the 
future.  She  needed  an  atmosphere  of  peace  ere  she 
could  even  begin  to  recover,  as  a  wounded  limb 
needs  to  be  covered  and  kept  still  ere  the  work  of 
healing  can  commence.  This  she  found  not,  there- 
fore her  wounds  remained  in  their  first  fresh  open- 
ness, and  it  was  only  the  strange  apathy  which  had 
fallen  upon  her  which  saved  her  from  a  fever  of  im- 
patience and  disgust.  Neither  had  she  the  ques- 
tionable consolation  of  secretly  indulging  her  grief, 
for  her  proud  spirit  disdained  to  admit  even  to  itself 
how  much  it  was  suffering.  Utterly  unequal  as 
she  was  to  the  contest,  she  stung  herself  into  resis- 
tance from  time  to  time,  as  a  thoughtless  rider  spurs 
his  horse  to  a  leap  for  which  it  has  not  strength, 
and  which,  if  it  is  attempted,  risks  his  own  destruc- 
tion ;  and  her  attitude,  even  when  subdued,  was 
still  that  of  defiance.  But  her  self-confidence  was 
beginning  to  forsake  her,  and  the  first  doubt  which 
she  felt  of  Mrs.  Dalton's  perfection  was  the  first  step 
towards  its  removal.  Half  unconsciously  she  had 
suffered  a  system  to  arise  in  her  mind,  based  upon 
the  pleasant  and  refined  philosophy  of  that  lady  and 
her  cousin,  which  supplied  her  with  a  stand  of  right 
and  wrong  so  conveniently  elastic  that  it  almost  ex- 
cluded the  possibility  of  self-condemnation,  as  it  quite 
dispensed  with  the  necessity  of  self-denial.  Trying 
herself  by  this  standard,  she  had  remained  satisfied 


that  she  had  done  no  wrong,  and  the  whole  blame 
of  their  separation  was  thrown  on  the  supposed 
fickleness  of  Everard.  Yet,  as  the  irritation  of  tem- 
per subsided,  and  the  wounds  of  pride  healed,  her 
heart  had  leisure  to  listen  to  that  soft,  sudden  whis- 
per of  truth  which  steals  upon  us  so  often  when  we 
have  forgotten  duty  and  silenced  conscience,  and  is 
surely  none  other  than  the  voice  of  our  guardian 
angel  pleading  with  us.  Ah  !  why  did  not  the  poor 
heart  sooner  listen  to  those  tones?  Once  they  were 
a  psalm  of  life,  warning  against  evil,  urging  to  en- 
deavor, encouraging  hope — now  they  are  but  a 
dirge  above  the  grave,  and  the  dead  arise  not  at  the 
sound.  The  Present  is  the  angel  with  whom  we 
have  to  wrestle ;  and  if  we  suffer  it  to  depart  from 
us  ere  we  have  wrung  a  blessing  from  it  we  must 
prepare  to  meet  a  stern  and  vengeful  Future. 

"When  do  you  expect  Mr.  Thornton,  Amy!" 
said  Edith,  conscious  that  she  had  been  silent  so 
long  as  to  bring  her  friend's  inquiring  eyes  upon 
her  face. 

Mrs.  Dalton  colored  a  litle.  "  Next  week,  I  be- 
lieve," was  her  answer.  Then  turning  to  her  hus- 
band, "  Did  I  not  tell  you  that  Godfrey  was  coming 
next  week?" 

"  No,  indeed,  you  never  told  me  a  word  about  it. 
I  wish  I  had  known  it.  Not  but  what  I  am  very 
happy  to  see  Thorton  at  all  times,  but  still  one 
likes  to  be  prepared  for  these  things.  1  like  to 
know  whom  I  shall  see  and  whom  I  shall  not  see 
when  I  come  down  stairs  in  the  morning.  It  is  a 
feeling  of  mine.  Miss  Kinnaird — very  likely  an  ab- 
surd one,  but  I  have  my  peculiarities.  Most  peo- 
ple have,  I  believe.  Indeed,  the  only  rule  by  which 
happiness  can  be  attained  in  domestic  life,  is  by  a 
thorough  observation  of  each  other's  peculiarities." 

"  How  very  happy  most  families  must  be  !"  said 
Mrs.  Dalton,  quietly. 

'*  Eh  ?— ah  !— what  was  that?"  cried  Mr.  Dal- 
ton, with  an  uneasy  effort  at  good  humor,  "  have  I 
said  anything  peculiarly  ridiculous?" 

"  Oh !  dear,  no,"  returned  his  wife,  and  this 
time  the  double  meaning  entirely  escaped  him, 
though  his  manner  presented  a  curious  mixture  of 
fear  at  his  lady's  talent  for  sarcasm,  determination 
to  hold  his  own  opinion  in  spite  of  it,  desire  to  as- 
sume an  appearance  of  frank,  good-natured  indiffer- 
ence, and  doubt  whether  he  had  at  all  succeeded  in 
the  attempt,  with  strong  irritation  at  the  bottom  of 
all  these  feelings,  and  intense  fussiness  at  the  top. 

"  On  what  day  do  you  expect  Mr.  Thornton  ?  I 
suppose,"  with  a  deplorable  struggle  after  jocose- 
ness,  "  I  may  venture  to  inquire  thus  much." 

"  Really,"  said  Mrs.  Dalton,  "  Godfrey's  coming 
is  not  like  having  a  tooth  drawn,  that  it  should  le- 
quire  such  a  vast  array  of  fortitude  to  be  got  up  to 
encounter  it.     He  did  not  mention  the  day." 

"  So  like  his  thoughtlessness,"  said  Mr.  Dalton, 
between  his  teeth. 

"  I  am  very  sorry,"  returned  his  wife,  with  a 
somewhat  unexpected  outbreak  of  submissiveness, 
"  that  I  asked  him  to  come  at  all.  I  would  not 
have  done  so  had  I  thought  it  would  have  annoyed 
you." 

"  My  dearest  love,  you  know  I  am  always  happy  . 
to  see  your  friends."  (She  rather  shrank  from  the 
expression  of  affection.)  "  Pray  do  not  let  Miss 
Kinnaird  suppose  me  such  a  tyrant.  Let  him  come 
and  go  just  whenever  and  however  he  pleases.  I 
only  asked  for  the  common  attention  of  being  in- 
formed when  he  is  coming  arr  going.  That  is  all . 
I  don't  think  that  is  asking  anything  very  unrea- 
sonable— especially  as,  after  all.  I  am  the  person 
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to  receive  him  and  bid  him  vislcome  when  he  does 
come." 

"Oh!  don't  mind  that,*'  said  Mrs.  Dalton,  with 
an  arch  look  at  Edith,  "  Godfrey  will  not  care  in 
the  least  about his  reception." 

"  Complimentary,  is  it  not?"  exclaimed  Mr.  Dal- 
ton, his  face  flushing  as  he  turned  from  his  wife  to 
Edith,  and  made  another  spasmodic  effort  at  play- 
fulness; "that  fair  lady  wishes  me  to  understand 
that  it  is  quite  immaterial  to  my  guests  whether  I 
am  glad  to  receive  them  or  not." 

He  who  has  ever  had  the  misfortune  to  be  a 
bystander  at  a  domestic  squabble,  carried  on  as  if  it 
were  a  joke  for  the  benefit  of  the  third  party,  and 
accompanied  by  frequent  little  appeals  to  him,  which 
he  must  answer  merrily,  lest  he  should  seem  to 
think  they  are  in  earnest,  and  wisely,  lest  he  should 
embitter  the  strife,  will  know  how  to  pity  Edith  at 
this  moment.  She  felt  very  much  ashamed, 
laughed  a  little,  and  said  nothing. 

Mrs.  Dalton  fixed  her  eyes  for  a  moment  on  her 
husband  with  a  reproachful  expression,  and  then 
handed  him  his  teacup  with  the  air  of  a  martyr. 
There  was  a  short  pause,  which  was  broken  by 
Mr.  Dalton's  saying,  like  a  man  who  had  made  up 
liis  mind  to  be  perfectly  good-humored  and  pleasant, 
"  What  are  your  plans  for  to-day,  Amy,  my  love? 
We  must  show  Miss  Kinnaird  a  little  of  the  coun- 
try before  Thornton  comes  down,  after  which  I 
know  there  will  be  nothing  but  strolling,  and 
sketching,  and  duet-singing  from  morning  till  night 
— nothing  like  a  real  expedition  to  see  what  is 
worth  seeing  in  a  regular  manner.  I  assure  you, 
Mi?s  Kinnaird,  we  have  a  few  things  here  worthy 
of  y  ir  admiration." 

1  iith  thanked  him  very  politely,  and  Mrs.  Dal- 
ton 4  /plied,  "  Oh  !  pray  don't  Jet  us  form  any  plans 
for  he  day.  One  never  enjoys  anything  that  is 
pla'^ned  beforehand.  I  never  like  to  prepare  except 
for  <Usagreeable  things,  and  then  you  may  prepare 
as  P  ich  as  you  please,  but  you  are  not  ready  to 
meor'  ^hem  after  all." 

"  i'.  ut  if  one  does  not  make  some  kind  of  ar- 
range, nent  beforehand,"  said  her  husband,  "  one 
fritterti  away  one's  whole  time  without  really 
achieving  anything.  Depend  upon  it,  a  map  of 
the  CO  \ntry  is  what  we  want — a  map  of  the  coun- 
try is  \he  principal  thing  a  man  ought  to  de- 
sire. 1  have  found  it  so  in  my  time.  I  remember 
telling  C'randison  the  other  day,  when  he  was  ask- 
ing me  iow  I  contrived  to  get  through  what  I  do, 
that  it  w  IS  all  done  beforehand.  '  I  do  it  all,'  said 
I,  '  befoi )  I  begin  to  do  it.'  He  stared.  '  Map  out 
your  day  jn  the  morning,'  said  I,  '  as  a  man  takes  a 
map  of  the  country  through  which  he  is  going  to 
travel,  ar- d  the  thing  is  done.'  A  homely  illustra- 
tion. Mis/'  Kinnaird,  but  a  very  true  one.  A  plain, 
practical  iJian  may  sometimes  convey  more  truth  in 
a  homely  llustration  than  the  greatest  poet  could  in 
a  poem  of  ten  cantos — though  that  fair  lady  there 
will  frown  upon  me  if  I  presume  to  disparage  poe- 
try. I  am  not  disparaging  it ;  I  can  appreciate  that 
in  which  I  cannot  excel.  I  am  only  saying  that 
there  are  cases  in  which  homely  illustrations  are 
better  than  poetry." 

Edith  felt  that  he  was  ridiculous ;  there  was  no 
esca}  ing  the  fact,  and  she  felt  it  keenly  and  pain- 
fully for  her  friend's  sake.  But  when  she  glanced 
at  that  friend,  and  saw  the  expression  of  undisguised 
contempt  in  her  beautiful  eyes — saw  that  she  was 
almost  challenging  her  to  a  smile  at  the  absurdity 
of  the  speaker,  and  that  speaker  her  own  husband, 


Edith  was  shocked,  and  looked  down  with  a  sensa- 
tion of  shame. 

"  Well,"  said  Amy,  with  a  bright  smile,  as  if 
she  were  proposing  the  most  satisfactory  arrange- 
ment possible,  "  you  shall  have  Edith  quite  to  your- 
self till  Godfrey  comes.  I  will  withdraw  my  forces, 
and  you  shall  get  through  all  your  regular  expedi- 
tions this  week,  without  any  of  my  erratic  schemes 
to  disturb  you." 

"  No,  no,"  cried  Mr.  Dalton,  who,  though  defec- 
tive in  temper,  and  not  very  wise,  was  both  fond 
and  proud  of  his  wife,  and  never  thought  any  party 
complete  unless  she  were  a  member  of  it,  "  that 
will  never  do.  I  should  be  a  poor  substitute  indeed 
for  you.  No,  no  ;  only  say  what  you  would  like 
to  do,  and  I  will  arrange  that  it  shall  be  done." 

Amy  gave  a  weary  sigh,  which  seemed  to  ex- 
press that  she  had  tried  every  possible  means  to 
satisfy  him,  without  success,  and  then  answered 
meekly,  "  Whatever  you  please." 

'*  Nay,  nay,  it  is  not  what  I  please,  but  what  is 
pleasing  to  Miss  Kinnaird  and  yourself.  I  am  only 
your  humble  esquire  for  the  day.  I  only  want  my 
orders.  Pray  let  me  settle  some  plan  which  shall 
give  you  pleasure.  Shall  we  ride  over  to  the  new 
farm?" 

"Oh,  yes!"  cried  Mrs.  Dalton,  with  renewed 
animation  ;  "  and  then,  while  you  are  superintend- 
ing your  laborers,  Edith  and  I  will  walk  down  to 
the  mill,  and  sketch  the  old  church.  You  will  like 
that,  Edith,  wont  you?" 

"  Very  much,"  returned  Edith,  scarcely  know- 
ing to  what  she  assented,  but  glad  of  any  arrange- 
ment which  brought  the  discussion  to  a  close. 

"  I  will  give  business  the  cut  direct  for  once," 
said  Mr.  Dalton,  "  and  read  aloud  to  you  while  you 
sketch." 

Amy  turned  so  very  blank  a  look  upon  Edith, 
that  it  was  impossible  for  its  meaning  to  escape 
even  the  obtuse  perceptions  of  her  husband.  He 
had  not  the  self-command  to  restrain,  or  the  deli- 
cacy to  conceal,  his  natural  annoyance.  He  rose 
abruptly. 

"  On  second  thoughts,"  said  he,  "I  will  not  in- 
terfere with  any  of  your  plans,  but  will  ride  over  to 
Hillfield  by  myself,  and  leave  you  to  follow  when 
and  how  you  please.  I  think  that  will  be  the  best 
arrangement  for  all  persons." 

Edith  took  advantage  of  this  movement  to  con- 
sider the  breakfast  party  broken  up  ;  and  murmur- 
ing something  about  letters  for  the  post,  escaped  to 
her  own  room.  The  window  was  open,  and  the 
earth  lay  calm  in  the  gorgeous  robe  of  autumn  and 
the  glow  of  noon,  like  a  queen  asleep.  Sunlight 
was  w'oven  into  a  soft  network  over  the  woods; 
it  seemed  as  though  you  might  put  it  aside  with 
your  hands  in  order  to  touch  the  foliage  which  was 
enveloped  in  it.  The  red  berries  of  the  mountain- 
ash  burned  like  fire ;  and  the  leaves  of  the  far 
beeches  shone  through  the  breezeless  air  with  a 
steady  light,  like  crystals  of  gold  and  amber.  Not 
a  sound  was  heard,  not  a  movement  perceptible ; 
but  it  was  the  glittering  silence  of  one  of  those 
strange  dreams  which  opium  brings  to  the  fever- 
stricken,  rather  than  the  quiet  of  natural  slumber. 
Edith  leaned  far  out  into  the  beautiful  stillness,  and 
a  feeling  of  expectation,  almost  of  anxiety,  came 
upon  her  soul.  There  was  a  semblance  of  prepar- 
ation on  the  landscape,  as  though  invisible  hands 
had  been  making  it  ready  for  a  festival.  Yet  the 
signs  of  decay  were  everywhere  present,  and  the 
faint  scent  of  the  crushed   and  dying  leaves  op- 
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pressed  her  like  the  murmurs  of  a  wounded  spirit. 
Was  earth  then  left  desolate  like  her  own  heart, 
and  were  the  glories  of  autumn  to  preface  forever 
the  death  of  winter?  Was  the  same  dreary  alle- 
gory to  be  forever  enacted  by  the  seasons,  and 
budding  hopes,  transient  blisses,  and  bright  memo- 
ries, forever  to  pass  into  the  chill  of  disappointment 
and  the  darkness  of  mortality?  This  lying-in  state 
of  the  crowned  corpse  of  nature,  ere  the  snow-shroud 
should  enwrap  her  for  her  funeral,  seemed  grievous 
and  strange  to  Edith.  "  Will  it  be  always  thus  ?" 
thought  she,  "or  will  the  king  appear  at  length 
when  the  festival  is  made  ready,  and  bid  it  last  for- 
ever ?  If  the  hands  of  angels  foster  these  natural 
beauties,  painting  the  flowers  and  clouds,  and 
spreading  the  sunlight  on  the  hill-slopes  tenderly, 
as  if  stroking  the  hair  of  a  beloved  child,  how  sor- 
rowfully must  they  give  their  darlings  into  their 
yearly  grave — how  cheerless  must  be  the  lovely 
toils  of  spring  when  constant  experience  has  taught 
them  to  look  ever  for  the  destruction  of  winter!" 
And  a  sudden  gust  shook  the  stem  of  a  birch-tree 
which  grew  beneath  her  window,  and  robbed  it  of 
its  last  scanty  covering ;  the  severed  leaves  passed 
through  the  air  with  a  sound  like  a  low  sigh,  and 
the  dismantled  branches  shivered  as  though  in  fear. 
The  tree  stood  bare  in  the  broad  daylight,  but  its 
form  was  still  beautiful  and  graceful.  Will  it  be 
so  with  the  soul  when  the  shadows  that  soften  it 
are  gone,  and  the  garments  that  enrobe  it  are  rent 
away? 

Edith  leaned  her  cheek  upon  her  hand.  "  There 
is  peace  here  at  least,"  she  thought ;  "  and  though 
yesterday  I  was  ready  to  chide  nature  because  she 
does  not  sympathize  with  man,  to-day  I  could  love 
her  for  that  very  reason.  What  should  we  do 
without  a  refuge  from  these  petty  strifes  and  un- 
worthy troubles?  Here  before  the  quiet  eyes  of 
earth,  her  children  are  ashamed  of  grief — how  much 
more  of  irritation  and  bitterness  !  Why  were  we 
born  with  hearts  which  a  wasp  can  sting  or  a  thistle 
pierce  ?  How  have  we  the  leisure  to  lament  about 
little  things,  or  to  be  angry  at  trifles?  If  great  sor- 
row does  no  more,  it  at  least  does  this ;  it  lifts  us 
above  the  details  of  life,  and  makes  them  dwindle  in 
the  distance  till  we  actually  forget  them,  because 
we  do  not  see  them.  Well  is  it  for  those  who  can 
return  into  the  midst  of  them  with  the  temper 
engendered  by  this  forced  separation  ;  well  for  her 
who  can  pass  through  the  city  tumult  with  so  much 
as  this  of  the  nun-spirit  in  her  heart !" 

The  voice  of  Amy  calling  her  from  the  lawn 
interrupted  this  reverie,  and  Edith  obeyed  the  sum- 
mons in  a  kind  of  wonder  at  herself.  She  was 
beginning  to  be  conscious  of  a  change  within  her, 
though  she  could  not  define  it.  She  knew  that  she 
was  miserable ;  she  was  beginning  to  think  that  she 
might  have  been  faulty,  and  this  made  her  more 
miserable  still,  as  she  strove  to  repel  the  thought. 
But  the  sight  of  this  loveless  home,  and  the  visible 
fruits  of  a  system  of  self-pleasing,  however  innocent 
and  lofty  may  be  the  tastes  which  are  to  be  grati- 
fied, without  self-discipline,  weighed  upon  her  spir- 
its, and  disturbed  her  faith  in  her  former  opinions. 
Then  came  the  unanswerable  question,  why  did 
these  two  persons  marry?  Unsuited  in  everything, 
they  seemed  to  be  living  together  without  the  mys- 
tery of  love  to  render  forbearance  easy,  or  the 
enforcement  of  duty  to  make  them  practise  it  when 
difficult.  But  since  they  were  married,  Edith, 
spoilt  child  as  she  was,  could  not  wholly  justify  her 
friend,  the  agh  she  tried  hard  to  do  so.  She 
told  herself  that  Amy  was  good-humored,  while  her 


husband  was  irritable  and  impatient,  but  her  con 
science  told  her  all  the  while  that  Amy's  penetra 
tive  wit  and  delicate  tact  must  have  made  her  fullr 
aware,  that  in  every  seemingly  innocent  speech  she 
was  tendering  a  provocation  to  his  peculiar  temper 
Was  this  practising  that  system  of  adapting  herself 
to  her  lot  in  life  which  she  had  so  lately  enunciated 
and  in  which  Edith  so  firmly  believed?  Yet  where 
lay  the  fault  ?  Edith  would  not  condemn  her  friend 
if  she  could  help  it ;  so  she  fixed  her  eyes  steadily 
on  the  undeniable  fact  that  Mr.  Dalton  was  a  bore, 
and  then  tried  to  satisfy  her  sense  of  right,  by  say- 
ing to  herself  that  no  woman  of  Amy's  genius  and 
refinement  could  be  expected  to  tolerate  such  a 
companion,  and  that,  under  the  circumstances,  she 
behaved  wonderfully  well. 

"  Let  us  walk  together,"  were  Amy's  first 
words ;  "  Mr.  Dalton  has  gone  to  Hillfield,  and  we 
shall  have  the  whole  morning  to  ourselves." 

Edith  wondered  how  this  had  been  settled,  but 
did  not  like  to  ask.  Amy  turned  her  speaking 
eyes  upon  her,  and,  after  a  pause,  added,  with  a 
slight  laugh,  "  You  must  not  judge  by  what  you 
see  at  first,  Edith.  Mr.  Dalton  has  a  very  kind 
heart,  but  he  has  a  nervous  constitution,  and  an 
unfortunately  irritable  temper.  These  little  scenei 
often  happen  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  we  jog  on  very 
comfortably  together." 

Edith  literally  could  not  answer  her.  This  was 
her  ideal  of  female  perfection  speaking  of  her  hus- 
band !  When  she  remembered  the  husband,  she 
could  scarcely  wonder  at  the  tone ;  but  why  did  they 
marry?  She  settled,  in  a  parenthesis,  that  it  mus*, 
have  been  compulsory,  and,  leaving  quite  out  of 
view  the  improbability  of  the  supposition,  suffered 
herself  to  give  her  entire  compassion  to  the  victim- 
ized wife.  They  walked  together  through  the 
park,  enjoying  quietly  the  solemn  beauty  of  an 
autumnal  noon.  The  silence  of  a  tete-h-tete  is 
sometimes  the  most  eloquent  of  all  conversations. 
To  those  who  have  suffered  from  the  inexorable 
rule  of  common  society — who  know  the  compulsory 
eflfort  to  talk,  or  the  grievous  burden  of  listening- 
how  delicious  is  that  freedom  of  intercourse  in 
which  the  soul  is  suffered  to  pause  in  the  abundance 
of  its  thoughts,  and  need  speak  only  when  the 
thoughts  overflow !  Such  converse  is  as  unlike  the 
small  talk  by  which  those  shallow  famiharities 
sometimes  called  friendships  are  cemented,  as  the 
gush  of  the  mountain  brook,  now  leaping  over  its 
rocky  bed,  now  reposing  in  some  sweet  natural 
pool,  is  unlike  the  regulated  outbreaks  and  trim 
impetuosity  of  the  water-works  at  Versailles. 

A  boy  of  about  eighteen  years  old,  in  a  groom's 
undress  livery,  met  them,  and,  taking  off"  his  cap, 
smilingly  presented  Mrs.  Dalton  with  a  piece  of 
moss.  "It  is  the  very  species  I  wanted!"  cried 
she,  examining  it  with  childish  pleasure.  "How 
glad  I  am !  Where  could  Paul  have  foUnd  it?" 
She  smiled,  and  nodded  the  warmest  approbation, 
and,  holding  up  the  moss  before  the  boy's  eyes, 
seemed  to  inquire  where  he  had  found  it.  He 
pointed  over  the  hill  without  speaking,  and  made 
gestures.  Edith  tor  the  first  time  perceived  that 
he  was  dumb.  He  held  up  both  hands  twice  in 
succession,  to  imply  that  he  had  been  to  a  distance 
of  twenty  miles  to  seek  for  the  moss.  Mrs.  Dalton 
again  thanked  him  by  signs,  and  directed  him  to 
carry  it  to  the  house,  and  to  get  some  refreshmen. 
there ;  and  with  a  bright  look  and  a  deep  inclina- 
tion he  darted  away. 

"Poor  Paul!"  said  his  mistress;  "he  is  the 
most  grateful  creature  in  the  world.     Mr.  Dalton 
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took  notice  of  him  when  he  was  about  five  years 
old,  and  has  provided  for  him  ever  since ;  he  was 
first  educated  at  a  deaf  and  dumb  school,  and  after- 
wards brought  here,  where  Mr.  Dalton  has  himself 
taught  him  to  perform  the  duties  of  groom.  Every- 
body said  it  was  foolish  and  hopeless  ;  but  Mr. 
Dalton  said  the  lad  was  intelligent,  and  he  was 
determined  to  try  what  •could  be  made  of  him.  So 
the  master  was  indefatigably  patient,  and  the  pupil 
indefatigably  docile,  and  now  he  is  a  most  useful 
servant.  Indeed,  he  has  a  strange  gift  for  attaching 
animals ;  and  Emir,  my  husband's  favorite  Arab, 
will  scarcely  let  any  one  else  touch  him." 

"  What  a  strange  life  it  must  be,"  said  Edith, 
"  to  live  without  language,  which  seems  the  natu- 
ral weapon  of  the  soul,  and  music,  its  natural  food  ! 
How  very  strongly  and  clearly  love  must  burn  in 
an  air  so  unnaturally  purified  !" 

"  It  does  so,"  replied  Amy;  "he  loves  like  a 
woman — with  his  whole  nature.  Did  you  notice 
that  he  wore  a  knot  of  autumn  flowers  in  his  but- 
ton-hole 1  He  once  told  his  master,  in  his  quaint 
broken  phrase,  such  as  he  learned  for  the  convey- 
ance of  his  thoughts,  that '  flower  scents  were  his 
music'  " 

"Amy,"  said  Edith,  pursuing  the  train  of 
thought  that  to-day  seemed  to  have  arisen  within 
her,  "  do  you  not  think  that  the  world  of  spirits 
may  be  to  us  what  the  world  of  sounds  is  to  him  ? 
— ^very  near — actually  present  with  us,  only  need- 
ing a  change  in  ourselves  to  make  us  conscious  of 
itV 

A  singular  emotion  was  visible  in  Amy's  face, 
like  the  rekindling  of  a  quenched  memory,  and  she 
made  no  answer. 

"  How  sweet  and  how  fearful,"  continued  Edith, 
"  would  be  the  visible  presence  of  an  angel !  Could 
we  ever  do  wrong  then?  could  we  even  be  un- 
happy? Oh,  Amy,"  she  added  suddenly,  her 
voice  faltering,  "  if  human  love  only  did  not  fail, 
would  it  not  do  all  this  for  us,  and  more?  Should 
we  not  be  always  strong,  always  happy?" 

Amy  passed  her  arm  round  her  waist:  "  But 
human  love  does  fail,"  said  she,  "  and  we  must 
iearn  to  live  without  it.  Do  not  talk  of  it  any 
more,  Edith  ;  some  day  you  shall  tell  me  all,  if  you 
will.  But  you  have  reminded  me  of  a  time — many 
years  ago — a  time  when  these  thoughts,  or  thoughts 
like  them,  were  first  put  into  my  mind.  I  was  very 
different  then.  I  was  a  very  foolish,  happy  child  ; 
I  believed  just  what  I  was  taught,  because  it  was 
taught  me  ;  and  I  had  a  friend  then,  who  loved  me, 
and  whose  love  failed — do  you  understand? — or 
mine  failed  him ;  it  is  all  the  same."  She  spoke 
very  hurriedly,  and  broke  off"  with  a  forced  sudden 
laugh,  painful  to  hear.  Soon  afterwards  she  began 
to  talk  on  indiflferent  subjects,  and  Edith  followed 
her  lead  as  best  she  could. 

Strange  seemed  it  to  Edith  that  the  evening 
which  closed  this  day  should  pass  as  it  did.  Mr. 
Dalton  Volunteered  to  read  aloud  Tennyson's 
"  Locksley  Hall,"  which  he  delivered  with  a  pom- 
pous trepidation  very  fatal  to  the  flow  of  the  metre, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  sentiment.  You  might  have 
kept  time  to  his  declamation  with  a  metronome,  and 
counted  his  accents  by  beat  of  drum.  Five  notes 
had  he  in  his  natural  voice,  and  on  these  five  he 
swung  to  and  fro  with  a  ruthless  precision — now 
ip,  now  down,  as  their  turn  came,  regardless  of 
ihe  words  which  were  crushed  by  his  bass  or  tor- 
tured by  his  treble.  Edith  endured  in  silence ; 
Mrs.  Dalton  interrupted  him  every  two  minute%  to 
question  the  accentuation  of  a  line.     This  sh/3  did 


with  perfect  amiability  of  maimer,  and  complete 
disregard  of  his  visible  annoyance,  for  it  was  clearly 
a  sore  subject.  His  deportment  grew  more  and 
more  sullen,  and  the  last  few  couplets  were  deliv- 
ered with  an  uneasy  and  uniform  growl.  When  he 
closed  the  book,  he  began  to  defend  his  method  of 
reading,  and  a  bland,  but  harrowing,  contest  en- 
sued, which  lasted  with  a  few  intervals  till  they 
retired  to  bed.  Edith  tried  to  take  interest  in  it, 
and  to  give  her  opinion  when  called  for  with  due 
impartiality ;  but  the  graceful  contempt  of  the  lady 
annoyed  her  even  more  than  the  querulous  discom- 
fiture of  the  gentleman  ;  and  it  was  with  a  feeling- 
of  utter  dismay,  which  would  perhaps  have  been 
livelier  had  she  been  less  unhappy,  that  she  looked 
forward  to  the  month  which  she  had  promised  to 
spend  at  Beechwood  Park. 

CHAPTER     III. 

Edith  could  not  sleep,  and  with  the  first  break  of 
morning  she  rose,  dressed  herself,  and  went  out  int© 
the  park  to  coel  her  fevered  cheeks  and  aching  fore- 
head in  the  pure  dewy  air.  She  was  scarcely  to  be 
pitied  for  her  wakefulness.  "  No  greater  grief," 
says  the  poet,  "  than  to  remember  the  happy  time, 
when  we  are  miserable." — But  there  is  a  grief  yet 
greater ;  it  is  to  dream  of  the  happy  time  and  awake 
to  find  it  gone  forever.  If  dreams  did  not  renew 
the  past,  and  resuscitate  the  dead,  they  might  per- 
haps avail  to  refresh  the  soul  as  they  do  the  body ; 
but  all  who  have  endured  the  awakening  from  such 
dreams  shrink  from  inhaling  their  poisonous  sweet- 
ness again.  They  are  the  mirage  in  the  desert  of 
life,  making  its  dryness  intolerable  to  the  fainting 
pilgrim. 

Edith  walked  listlessly  over  the  green-sward, 
scarcely  heeding  whither  she  went,  but  feeling  a 
kind  of  satisfaction  in  the  idea  that  she  was  the  only 
person  astir  in  those  tranquil  solitudes.  She  was 
full  of  bitterness,  and  ready  to  fall  into  that  which 
has  been  called  the  most  immoral  of  all  infidelities 
— a  distrust  of  human  nature.  The  mist  clung 
around  her  as  coldly  and  closely  as  a  painful 
remembrance,  and  the  low  wail  of  the  wind  seemed 
like  the  voice  of  the  future  warning  her  to  turn 
away  from  it  if  she  could.  The  only  sign  of  prom- 
ise in  her  heart  was  that  its  bitterness  was  as  strong 
against  itself  as  against  others.  The  past  years  lay 
before  her  like  corpses,  pale,  withered,  lifeless,  and 
her  conscience  shrank  from  inscribing  an  epitaph 
upon  their  tombs ;  the  coming  years  crowded  to 
meet  her,  like  hungry  children,  and  bade  her  give 
them  food  lest  they  perish  like  their  brethren. 
"Alas!  what  shall  I  do?"  said  she  within  her- 
self; "I  feel  that  I  have  lived  to  no  purpose;  a 
cold  hand  has  brushed  the  bloom  of  childhood  away, 
and  grayness  has  fallen  upon  my  heart  Is  it  my 
fault  ?  How  could  I  have  done  otherwise  ?  Why 
do  my  thoughts  look  back  and  find  no  resting- 
place?  Is  there  no  power  by  which  the  moments 
can  be  bound  over  to  minister  to  future  comfort?  -^ 
But,  what  shall  I  do?  I  have  lived  only  to  myself,.  % 
and  now  that  T  would  fain  do  better,  I  have  no  one 
to  live  for.  Well  did  Amy  say  that  all  love  fails." 
She  had  reached  a  small  side  gate  that  opened  into 
a  lane  beyond  the  grounds,  and  pausing,  as  is  so 
natural  when  full  of  thought,  at  the  first  trivial 
obstacle  which  presented  itself,  she  leaned  on  the 
low  boundary  wall,  and  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands.  A  footstep  close  at  her  side  startled  her ; 
she  looked  up  and  saw  the  poor  dumb  lad  whose 
story  had  so  much  interested  her  on  the  previous 
evening.     With  a  deep  reverence  and  eager  smila 
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he  held  the  gate  open  for  her  and  pointed  along  the 
lane,  and  Edith,  not  to  seem  ungracious,  signified 
her  thanks  as  best  she  could,  and  followed  the 
direction  of  his  finger ;  she  was  a  little  surprised  to 
find  that  he,  too,  left  the  grounds,  and  continued  to 
walk  at  a  few  yards  distance  behind  her. 

They  advanced  along  a  winding  lane  partly 
embowered  by  trees ;  the  hedges  were  covered  by 
showers  of  the  graceful  clematis,  and  the  banks 
feathery  with  various  kinds  of  fern.  No  sound 
broke  the  silence  of  morning  but  the  note  of  a 
church-bell,  swinging  upon  the  air  with  a  measured 
and  still  cadence  that  seemed  the  very  breath  of 
consolation.  There  are  certain  dispositions  of 
sounds  and  accents  which  possess  a  mysterious 
power  of  subduing  and  soothing  the  feelings,  by  a 
sudden  but  gentle  process  quite  as  inexplicable  to 
him  who  is  the  subject  of  it  as  to  anybody  else.  It 
is  as  though  a  voice  said  unto  the  raging  sea, 
"  Peace,  be  still !"  and  the  mandate  were  instantly 
obeyed.  Indeed,  the  whole  of  our  relation  to  sounds 
and  tones  does,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other  of  the 
phenomena  of  our  existence  make  us  feel  that  the 
prison  of  the  body  is  shutting  us  from  the  spiritual 
world,  but  that  we  are,  nevertheless,  in  the  midst 
of  it.  The  feelings  on  which  they  depend  are  so 
intensely  vivid,  yet  so  absolutely  indefinable  ;  they 
seem  to  affect  the  soul  through  the  body,  yet  does 
their  passage  so  spiritualize  the  body,  that  one  could 
almost  believe  them  to  reach  it  through  the  soul ; 
their  vehicle  is  furnished  by  a  science  so  minute  and 
elaborate ;  their  essence  is  so  impalpable  and 
incommunicable ;  the  profoundest  silence  seems  but 
their  temporary  sleep,  for  we  know  that  they  live 
forever;  the  grandest  harmony  seems  but  their 
crude  and  imperfect  embodiment,  for  it  ceases,  and 
dies,  and  ever  suggests  something  beyond  itself,  so 
tnat  they  may  be  said  to  forebode,  if  they  do  not 
represent,  a  nature  above  the  human ;  to  be  the 
beginning  of  a  faculty  which  requires  eternity  for 
its  development. 

Some  such  thoughts  as  these  were  present  to 
Edith's  mind,  though  scarcely  perhaps  in  so  definite 
a  shape,  as  she  listened  to  the  low  pulsations  of 
sound,  soft  and  regular  as  those  of  a  devout  and 
subdued  heart,  and  her  eyes  glanced  from  time  to 
time  upon  her  speechless  companion.  A  turn  of 
the  lane  brought  them  unexpectedly  in  view  of  the 
church  whence  the  gentle  summons  was  issuing. 
It  was  a  small  and  ancient  building,  with  many 
traces  of  original  beauty  visible  through  long  neg- 
lect and  grievous  defacement,  and  with  not  a  few 
signs  of  present  care — not  a  few  symptoms  of  the 
beginning  of  restoration.  Even  in  its  worst  days, 
the  tapering  spire  had  ever  pierced  the  blue  skies, 
the  low-browed  doorway  had  ever  symbolized  the 
mode  of  access  to  that  upward  path ;  and  now  it 
was  evident  that  loving  hands  had  been  busy  in 
guarding  the  foundations  from  damp,  and  the  walls 
from  decay — in  repairing  what  had  been  broken, 
and  replacing  what  had  been  lost.  The  door  stood 
■open,  and  Edith  saw  that  her  attendant  was  pausing 
for  her  to  enter,  in  order  that  he  might  follow  her  ; 
«he  obeyed  the  silent  invitation,  went  in,  and  yield- 
ing to  the  vague  impulse  of  self-condemnation  just 
awakened  within  her,  kneeled  down  in  the  place 
nearest  the  door,  and,  bowing  her  forehead  upon 
her  hands,  joined  in  the  service  with  the  feelings  of 
a  penitent.  The  deal  itiute  was  not  far  from  her, 
and  she  could  not  help  being  struck  by  the  rever- 
ence and  apparent  devotion  with  which  he  followed 
the  movements  of  the  congregation,  and  by  the 
expression  of  his  upturned  face,  almost  childish  in 


its  seren«  simplicity.  When  she  rose,  and  ooked 
round  upon  the  small  band  of  worshippers,  a  strange 
sensation  came  over  her,  as  though  she  had  made  a 
discovery  of  something  unknown  before.  Like  all 
persons  of  keen  sensibility,  she  had  been  ever  aware 
of  an  inner,  unseen  life  of  feeling  and  thought  car- 
ried on  apart  from,  and  unsuspected  by,  the  life  of 
the  world ;  now  she  seemed  to  be  obtaining  a 
glimpse  of  a  life  of  acts  and  habits,  as  separate,  as 
secret,  as  continual.  With  a  kind  of  awe  she  looked 
upon  the  faces  of  those  who  passed  her  on  their 
way  out,  and  her  heart  said  to  her,  "  A\  hat  must 
the  day  be  when  the  dawn  is  thus  consecrated?" 
Alas,  for  the  deep  significance  of  the  question ! 
Alas,  that  it  could  only  be  suggested  by  the  new 
ness  of  wonder !  Alas,  for  the  answer  which  it 
must  too  often  and  too  surely  find ! 

But  a  feeling  of  timidity  roused  her  from  her 
involuntary  musings ;  by  twos  and  threes,  those 
strangers  to  whose  closest  and  most  hidden  thoughts 
she  had  just  been  associating  herself  by  the  bond 
of  mutual  confession,  prayer,  and  thanksgiving, 
were  separating  and  moving  away.  There  seemed 
a  presence  in  the  holy  place  which  she  dared  not 
encounter  alone,  and  she  turned  to  quit  it. 

As  she  crossed  the  churchyard,  she  was  startled 
by  the  sound  of  her  own  name  pronounced  in  a  low, 
hesitating  voice  ;  she  looked  round  and  beheld  Alice 
Brown,  who  seemed  shrinking  at  her  own  audacity 
in  having  ventured  to  address  her.  Edith  returned 
'the  greeting  most  cordially,  and,  actuated  by  a  sud- 
den and  very  earnest  desire  to  increase  their 
acquaintance  with  each  other,  joined  her  in  her 
walk  towards  the  town  of  Beech  wood,  and  ex- 
pressed her  wish  with  the  freedom  natural  to  one 
who  was  accustomed  to  find  her  attentions  wel- 
comed as  favors. 

*'  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you  again,"  said  she ; 
"  may  I  walk  home  with  you?" 

"  Will  you  come  to  breakfast?"  returned  Alice, 
with  bashful  earnestness.  "  I  was  almost  afraid  to 
ask,  but  I  should  so  like  to  introduce  you  to 
mamma." 

Edith  readily  acquiesced ;  she  looked  round  for 
Paul,  charged  him  with  a  pencil  note  to  Mrs.  Dal- 
ton,  explaining  her  absence,  and,  smilingly  return- 
ing his  bow,  passed  her  arm  through  that  of  Alice, 
and  walked  away  with  a  sensation  more  nearly 
approaching  to  pleasure  than  any  which  she  had  for 
some  time  experienced. 

'*  Do  you  know  that  poor  boy?"  said  she,  begin- 
ning the  conversation,  as  we  always  do  when  we 
feel  deeply,  with  a  subject  of  which  she  was  not 
thinking;  "does  he  often  come  here?  I  wonder 
whether  he  at  all  understands  why  he  comes." 

"  I  scarcely  think  his  understanding  it  signifies," 
returned  Alice  ;  "his  imperfect  worship  is  probably 
far  purer  than  ours.  He  has  been  a  daily  attendant 
here  for  more  than  a  year ;  and  I  can  fancy  that  1 
read  in  his  face  the  history  of  the  silent  change  that 
has  gradually  been  wrought  within  him  during  that 
time." 

"  Has  there  been  a  change,  then  ?"  asked  Edith 

"Oh,  yes,"  was  the  reply  ;  "  he  used  to  be  very 
passionate  and  subject  to  fits  of  gloom  and  seeming 
jealousy,  for  his  affections  were  always  most  ten- 
der. These  paroxysms  were  scarcely  noticeable  in 
him  as  a  child,  but  they  increased  to  a  great  degree 
after  his  education  was  begun." 

"That  seems  strange." 

"  Do  you  know  I  think  it  is  quite  natural ;  for, 
yon  see,  at  first  he  must  have  lived  in  a  kind  ot 
unconscious  state,  very  difficult  to  imagine ;   lesf 
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advanced  even  than  cViildhood — a  perpetual  infancy 
both  of  heart  and  mind.  And  then  they  awakened 
his  reason  and  his  devotional  feelings,  but  these 
must  have  acted  strangely  and  separately  from  each 
other.  For  no  quiet  habitual  exercise  was  provided 
for  such  beginnings  of  religious  perception  as  he 
was  capable  of  experiencing — no  actual  daily  obe- 
dience demanded  ;  he  was  still  cut  off  from  all  union 
with  others  ;  he  was  made  to  understand  dimly  that 
he  was  responsible,  and  yet  he  did  not  find  himself 
living  unjer  a  law." 

"  Oh,  pijy  go  on,"  cried  Edith,  as  her  compan- 
ion stopped,  apparently  somewhat  ashamed  of  speak- 
ing at  so  much  length,  "  I  do  not  quite  understand. 
Surely,  the  moment  he  was  taught  to  know  right 
from  wrong  he  found  himself  living  under  a  law." 

"Yes,"  returned  Alice;  "but  there  always 
seems  to  me  to  be  such  a  difference  between  a  law 
of  that  kind  which  you  are  taught  in  theory  and 
which  comes  into  action  when  temptation  assails  us, 
and  one  which  forestalls  temptation,  and  preoccu- 
pies the  ground  by  prescribing  around  of  duties  and 
suggesting  a  course  of  thought.  Only  just  think  ! 
If  we  could  but  keep  an  angel  within  the  heart,  it 
seems  to  me  that  evil  spirits  would  flee  away  faster 
and  further  than  if  we  had  only  barred  the  door 
against  them." 

"  Like  filling  every  corner  of  ground  with  flow- 
ers, ,80  as  to  have  no  room  for  weeds,"  said  Edith. 
"  Ah,  if  we  could  only  do  so !  But  suppose  the 
weeds  have  grown  up  without  our  heeding  them?" 

"  Then  I  think  there  is  nothing  for  us  but  hard 
work,"  answered  Alice.  "  We  cannot  have  a  vir- 
gin soil  twice  in  our  lives,  can  we?" 

"No,  no,"  said  Edith  bitterly,  "and  therefore 
it  is  useless  to  try.  There  are  not  two  mornings 
to  one  day,  nor  two  childhoods,  nor  two  spring- 
times !  '  Once  gone,  forever  gone,'  is  the  inscrip- 
tion written  on  each  hour  of  life." 

Her  companion  looked  at  her  wonderingly,  and 
presently  said,  blushing  very  deeply,  "  I  know  that 
is  all  very  true,  but  still  is  it  not  a  little  severe  to 
say  that  it  is  useless  to  try  ?  I  often  think  that 
charity  must  be  the  most  difficult  of  all  duties  to 
those  who  are  not  weak,  foolish,  and  faulty  as  I 
am  ;  to  those  whose  strength  has  never,  or  very 
seldom,  failed  them.  When  one  is  very,  very  often 
wrong,  and  yet  not  without  hope,  one  learns  to  feel 
that  there  is  no  one  who  may  not  hope  too." 

"  Oh  !  my  dear  Alice  !"  exclaimed  Edith,  grasp- 
ing her  hand,  "  you  did  not  understand  me  !  If  I 
exclude  anybody,  I  exclude— but  never  mind  what  I 
really  meant.  Only  remember,  that  I  did  not  mean 
what  you  thought  I  did.  And  now  let  us  go  on 
with  poor  Paul's  history.  He,  it  seems,  had  all 
this  hard  work  of  which  you  were  spSiiking,  for  he 
had  to  conquer  a  violent  and  sullen  temper." 

"  It  seemed  to  be  rather  displaced  than  con- 
quered," answered  Alice  ;  "  you  know  the  case  of 
a  creature  so  unfortunate,  would  be  no  rule  for 
others.  I  cannot  suppose  there  was  much  actual 
guilt  in  his  outbreaks  of  passion.  However,  they 
are  over  now,  and  he  seems  quite  happy.  I  think 
his  chief  comfort  was,  that  he  began  to  feel,  per- 
haps unconsciously,  that  there  was  one  sense  in 
which  he  was  not  the  isolated,  solitary  creature  he 
had  always  seemed  to  be.  JTerc,"  and  she  looked 
upward  to  the  white  spire  still  visible  above  the 
trees,  "  he  felt  that  he  was  a  member  of  a  body — 
that  he  was  one  with  those  among  whom  he  wor- 
shipped. And  I  have  sometimes  almost  thought," 
she  added,  dropping  her  voice,  and  hesitating  a  Ut- 
ile, "  that  he  may  see  the  angels  worshipping  with 


us — his  upward  look  is  so  bright  and  steadfast.  You 
know  it  is  not  impossible  that  God  may  open  his 
eyes  to  see  ihem  as  a  compensation  for  the  priva- 
tion of  his  other  senses." 

Edith  felt  almost  awe-struck  at  the  simple  expres- 
sion of  an  habitual  faith  in  that  which  to  her  had 
been  the  conjecture  of  a  moment  of  highly-wrought 
feeling.  After  an  instant's  pause,  Alice  continued  : 
— "  And  now  it  is  beautiful  to  see  how  his  whole 
life  seems  to  be  made  up  of  love.  Gradually  he 
has  made  acquaintance  with  all  those  whom  he  is 
in  the  habit  of  meeting  here,  and  there  is  not  one 
to  whom  he  has  not  endeared  himself — not  one  in 
whose  prayers  he  has  not  a  special  remembrance. 
He  often  waits  for  me  in  the  porch  with  a  nosegay 
of  flowers  from  his  own  little  garden  at  Beechwood 
Park.  But  his  chief  intimacy  is  with  three  little 
children  who  live  in  a  cottage  about  half  a  mile  off, 
and  come  to  this  church  every  morning.  He  takes 
such  care  of  them ;  in  wet  weather  he  always 
brings  an  umbrella  and  takes  them  home  himself, 
sheltering  them  so  anxiously  ;  and  he  stops  them  in 
the  doorway,  as  they  come  in,  to  see  whether  their 
feet  are  wet,  and  wraps  them  up  so  tenderly  when 
they  go  out ;  and  they  play  with  him  and  caress 
him,  as  I  have  seen  a  kitten  play  with  a  great 
Newfoundland  dog,  making  him  understand  every- 
thing they  want  to  express  by  their  gestures  and 
coaxing  looks." 

Edith  had  fallen  into  thought,  so  that  she  scarcely 
listened  to  this  little  history  of  poor  Paul  and  his 
friends.  Suddenly  rousing  herself,  she  said  with 
some  abruptness,  "  And  now  tell  me  about  yourself, 
Miss  Brown — Alice,  if  I  may  call  you  so.  I  want 
to  know  how  you  are  going  on." 

The  face  of  Alice  was  instantly  covered  with  the 
deepest  crimson.  Averting  it,  she  answered  hur- 
riedly, but  very  gently,  "  Thank  you,  dear  Miss 
Kinnaird — I  quite  understand  what  you  mean.  I 
am  wiser  now,  I  hope,  than  I  was  when  I  last  saw 
you,  and  you  were  so  kind  to  me.  Oh  !  how  kind 
you  were !  I  have  often  thought  of  it,  and  wanted 
to  thank  you ;  at  every  moment  of  this  conversa- 
tion I  have  been  wishing  to  tell  you  how  grateful  I 
am — but — you  see — it  is  a  subject  of  which  I  am 
ashamed,  as  I  have  reason  to  be,  and  so  I  did  not 
like  to  begin  it." 

"  Pray,  pray,  do  not  thank  me,"  said  Edith  ; 
"  you  have  as  little  reason  to  thank  me  as  to  blame 
yourself.  I  was  very  heedless — I  am  afraid  I  have 
given  you  pain." 

"  No,  indeed,"  replied  Alice,  again  turning  her 
face  to  her  companion,  and  speaking  with  anima- 
tion. Tears  were  in  her  eyes  and  on  her  cheeks, 
but  the  emotion  was  perfectly  quiet,  and  only  a 
slight  quivering  was  discernible  in  her  voice.  "  I 
am  very  glad  that  you  spared  me  the  effort  of  speak- 
ing first.  Thank  you  for  feeling  an  interest  about 
me.  I  have  several  pupils  to  whom  I  teach  music, 
work,  and— drawing— only  the  beginning,  you  know. 
I  have  not  a  day  unoccupied,  and  I  earn  quite  enough 
for  mamma  and  myself  to  live  upon  very  comfortably. 
Is  it  not  delightful  that  I  am  able  to  do  so  ?  I  ought 
to  be  quite  happy." 

"  Quite  happy  !"  thought  Edith  ;  "  and  this  is  how 
the  destruction  of  the  hope  of  a  life  may  be  borne ! 
Felt,  too,  so  keenly  at  the  time — so  keenly,  even 
now,"  she  added,  as  she  met  her  friend's  tearful 
smile,  "  and  in  the  midst  of  poverty  and  wearisome 
labor!" 

"Alice!"  she  cried,  yielding  to  an  irresistible 
impulse,  "  I  wish  from  my  heart  I  were  you  !" 

Alice  looked  at  her  with  undisguised  astonish 
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merit.  "  I  am  sure  I  should  be  well  contented  with 
the  change,"  said  she,  playfully.  Then,  with  the 
delicate  tact  which  nothing  but  keen  sympathy  can 
give,  perceiving  that  some  new  and  deep  sorrow 
lay  at  the  bottom  of  so  strange  a  wish,  and  divining 
from  Edith's  sudden  embarrassment  that  it  was  one 
which  could  not  be  uttered,  she  began  to  speak  of 
other  things,  to  describe  her  manner  of  life,  to  tell 
of  the  various  shades  of  character  and  talent  among 
her  young  pupils,  seeking  to  win  Edith's  interest 
for  things  so  simple  and  so  personally  connected 
with  herself,  that  it  seemed  like  pleading  for  such 
a  further  advance  of  friendship,  as  might,  ere  long, 
entitle  her  to  confidence. 

How  common  a  mistake  it  is  for  those  who  feel 
keenly  and  are  anxious  not  to  betray  their  feelings, 
to  suppose  that  the  silence,  or  the  unwary  word,  or 
the  change  of  subject,  or  the  indifference  of  tone  in 
hi-m  who  listens,  proves  that  the  secret  is  still  un- 
guessed  !  How  often  are  all  these  only  the  shyness 
of  sincere  love  which  waits  for  leave  ere  it  will  tell 
how  much  it  knows  !  How  often  are  they  the  re- 
sult of  a  sympathy  so  profound  and  so  perfect  that 
it  forebodes  what  it  does  not  know,  but  with  the 
modesty  of  true  friendship,  shrinks  from  assuming 
more  than  the  will  of  the  friend  has  accorded — 
shrinks  even  from  seeming  to  suggest  or  to  desire 
what  that  will  has  not  spontaneously  originated  ! 
Thus  may  the  very  delicacy  of  affection  pass  for 
coldness — but  it  is  a  coldness,  which,  like  that  of 
the  polar  regions,  burns  like  fire  if  you  grasp  it  un- 
awares. Strange  is  it,  brother  mortals,  that  our 
hearts  are  not  suffered  to  touch  each  other,  so  as  to 
reveal  the  undiscovered  harmonies  which  sleep 
among  their  chords  !  Oh  !  thou  who  despairest  of 
life  and  man,  who  hast  found  no  sympathy  or  com- 
fort among  thy  fellows,  and  hast  taken  desolate 
self-dependence  and  cold  distrustfulness  for  thy 
bosom  companions,  put  away  from  thee  this  natural 
bitterness,  and  think  within  thyself  of  that  fair 
morning  in  Paradise,  when  many  spirits  shall  gather 
round  thee  and  say,  "  I  wept  for  thee — and  I  re- 
membered thee  in  my  prayers — and  I  watched  thee, 
and  grieved  for  thee,  and  knew  what  thou  hadst  to 
suffer — and  thou  knewest  it  not!"  If  the  open 
treasons  and  chilly  repulses  which  we  encounter  at 
the  hands  of  our  brethren  must  needs  be  remem- 
bered, let  not  the  unknown  sympathies  be  quite 
forgotten ! 

They  were  now  entering  the  town  of  Beech  wood, 
and  a  very  few  minutes  more  brought  them  to 
Alice's  humble  dwelling.  With  eager,  but  some- 
what timid  hospitality,  she  conducted  Edith  up 
stairs,  assisted  her  in  removing  her  bonnet  and 
shawl,  and,  having  quickly  completed  her  own  sim- 
ple toilette,  ushered  her  into  the  one  small  sitting- 
room,  where  Mrs.  Brown  was  awaiting  them  at 
the  breakfast-tible.  Alice's  mother  was  very  un- 
like the  person  that  Edith  had  expected  to  see. 
Her  countenance  and  manners  were  full  of  subdued 
vivacity ;  and  the  former  was  still  so  exceedingly 
lovely,  though  more  than  sixty  years  had  passed 
over  it,  that  it  contrasted  strangely  with  her  daugh- 
ter's, which,  as  we  have  before  said,  was  wholly 
without  attraction,  except  from  expression.  She 
had  that  peculiarity  sometimes  to  be  observed  in 
persons  who  have  suffered  many  sorrows,  but  whose 
temperament  is  naturally  buoyant.  Her  face  in 
repose,  or  in  its  ordinary  expression,  was  bright 
tnd  cheerful ;  but  her  smile  was  melancholy  itself. 
There  was  in  it  a  flash  of  exceeding  joyousness,  so 
tremulous  and  so  transient,  that  you  involuntarily 
expected  it  to  end  in  teai;s.     She  welcomed  Edith 


very  kindly,  and  the  momentary  annoyance  which 
she  evidently  felt  at  having  no  betier  entertainment 
to  offer  her,  passed  away  almost  before  it  could  be 
perceived,  in  her  gratification  at  her  daughter's 
pleasure,  whose  pleasures  were  so  few. 

"  You  must  put  off  your  pupils  for  one  hour  to- 
day, Alice,  darling,"  said  she. 

"Oh  no,  mamma,"  was  the  answer;  "Miss 
Kinnaird  will,  I  am  sure,  excuse  me  for  going  as 
soon  as  we  have  breakfasted.  It  would  be  a  great 
indulgence  to  stay,"  she  added,  turning  to  Edith, 
"  but  I  must  not  break  an  appointment,  must  H" 

"Don't  ask  me,"  said  Edith,  "if  you  want  to 
be  confirmed  in  doing  an  unpleasant  duty  ;  I  have  a 
very  expansive  conscience  in  such  matters,  and  I 
shall  certainly  advise  you  to  stay." 

"But  your  head  ached  yesterday,"  interposed 
Mrs.  Brown,  looking  at  her  daughter  with  that 
indescribable  expression  of  anxiety  which  indicates 
a  habit,  not  a  mood  ;  "  and,  indeed,  you  are  look- 
ing tired.    Do  stay,  Alice — to  oblige  me,  my  love." 

"  Well,  mamma,"  returned  Alice,  kissing  her, 
"  if  you  make  a  personal  favor  of  it,  I  suppose  I 
must ;  but  I  do  assure  you  I  am  perfectly  well ; 
and  you  know  I  must  be  in  a  strange  state  of  health, 
indeed,  if  ah  hour  more  or  less  could  make  a  differ- 
ence to  me." 

Mrs.  Brown  suppressed  a  sigh  as  she  turned  ia 
the  breakfast-table,  and  began  to  converse  with  her 
guest ;  and  Edith's  heart  felt  oppressed  by  the  ideas 
which  this  little  scene  had  awakened.  Alice  did, 
indeed,  look  sickly,  though  not  absolutely  ill;  and 
she  pictured  to  herself  the  daily  sufferings  of  the 
mother  who  was  obHged  to  see  her  child  daily  taxed 
to  the  utmost  of  her  strength,  perhaps  a  little 
beyond  it ;  and  whom  the  despot  poverty  actually 
prevented  from  doing  anything  to  retard  the  grad- 
ual sacrifice. 

But  Alice  seemed  to  feel  that  her  mother's  eyes 
rested  wistfully  upon  her  from  time  to  time,  and 
she  answered  their  silent  inquiry  by  assuming  a 
degree  of  liveliness  unlike  her  usually  shy  manner. 
She  talked  and  laughed,  ran  from  one  subject  to 
another,  and  contrived  to  lull  all  suspicion  by  her 
unwonted  gayety.  Edith  was  struck  by  the  unu- 
sual simplicity  of  character  apparent  in  all  she  said ; 
her  talk  was  as  unlike  the  ordinary  rattle  of  a  girl 
of  nineteen  as  it  was  possible  to  conceive.  And 
this  not  because  it  was  more  intellectual,  for  there 
was  no  appearance  of  talent  about  her,  but  rather 
because  it  was  more  childish.  Flowers,  of  which 
even  in  that  small  room,  and  at  that  unfavorable 
season,  she  had  a  goodly  show,  and  books,  were 
her  principal  topics ;  the  former  she  exhibited  to 
Edith  with  unfeigned  delight,  expatiating  on  the 
past  beauty -of  those  which  were  now  withering 
with  as  much  enthusiasm  as  could  have  been 
demonstrated  by  the  faded  belles  themselves,  had 
nature  gifted  them  with  tongues  ;  the  latter  she  dis- 
cussed with  at  least  equal  animation,  speaking  of 
all  the  imaginary  characters  in  poem  or  tale  exactly 
as  if  they  had  really  lived,  and  she  had  known  them 
personally.  Edith  took  pains  to  discover  her  tastes, 
and  could  scarcely  help  smiling  at  the  eager  sparkle 
of  happiness  which  came  into  her  face  when,  in 
Mrs.  Dalton's  name,  she  offered  her  access  to  the 
library  at  Beechwood.  The  hours  slipped  rapidly 
away,  and  when  Edith,  having  parted  from  her 
new  friend  with  many  promises  of  visiting  her 
again,  walked  slowly  homewards,  her  thoughts 
were  so  fully  and  so  deeply  occupied,  that  she 
could  scarcely  shake  off  her  abstraction  sufficiently 
to  escape  comment  from  her  host  and  hostess.     No 
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bitter  words,  no  gloomy  sentiments,  broke  from  her 
lips  that  day ;  she  could  not  have  uttered  such  with- 
out enduring  the  keenest  self-condemnation.  What 
then  ?  Was  life  brighter  to  her  than  it  had  been  1 
Not  so  ;  the  darkness,  rather,  was  more  visible,  and 
she  had  gone  further  into  it.  But  she  was  begin- 
ning to  suspect  that  there  might  be  a  reason  for  the 
darkness,  and  to  hope  that  there  might  be  a  light 
beyond. 

CHAPTER    IV. 

Edith's  dejection  rather  increased   than  dimin- 
ished, notwithstanding  the  light  which  had  begun 
faintly  to  dawn  upon  her,  and  which  continued, 
though  slowly  and  interruptedly,  to  deepen.     For 
this  light,  the  more  intensely  it  shone,  showed  her 
more  and  more  of  herself;  and  the  contemplation 
was  not  cheering.    With  all  the  energy  of  her  char- 
acter, as  soon  as  she  admitted  a  new  ideal,  she 
turned  in  contempt  and  disgust  from  her  former 
life,  scorning  its  aimlessness,  hating  its  self- wor- 
ship.    But  how  to  do  better  ■? — that  was  the  diffi- 
culty.    At  the  thought  of  all  that  she  had  lost,  a 
gush  of  tenderness,  an  agony  of  self-reproach,  over- 
came her,  causing  utter  prostration  both  of  soul  and 
body.     For,  as  the  truth  became  visible  to  her,  and 
the  false  supports  on  which  she  had  hitherto  leaned 
glided  from  beneath  her,  the  heart  returned  to  its 
natural  habit  of  love  and  trustfulness,  weak  anger 
crumbled  away  and  was  forgotten,  and   the  only 
manner   of  atoning  for  the  sin  of  past  disbelief 
seemed  to  be  a  renewal  of  confidence  in  more  than 
its  original  fulness.    But  her  own  act  had  separated 
tliem  forever ;  and  this  she  had  to  bear.     This  was 
her  bitter  punishment — that  where  she  would  gladly 
have  knelt  in  the  dust  to  sue  for  pardon,  she  must 
not  even  testify  repentance.     With  the  strong  re- 
action of  a  naturally  noble  heart,  awakened  to  a 
consciousness  of  error,  she  looked  upon  herself  only 
sn  guilty,  upon  Everard  only  as  wronged.     Self- 
dependence  had  quite  abandoned  her ;  she  longed 
for  some  one  to  comfort  her ;  she  felt  completely 
desolate.     She  could  not  open  her  griefs  to  Amy, 
for,  sure  as  she  was  of  finding  sympathy,  she  could 
not  even  seek  it  where  she  knew  that  it  would  not 
be  accompanied  by  an  implied  condemnation  of  her- 
self, a  full  exculpation  of  Everard.     According  to 
Amy's  views,  she  had  done  no  wrong,  and  her 
pride  would  be  summoned  to  resent  a  groundless 
jealousy  and  an  unjustifiable  desertion.     But  all  this 
she  felt  to  be  false  and  hollow — felt  it  with  a  strength 
of  conviction  which  argument  could  never  have  im- 
parted— and  she  shrank  almost  with  terror  from  the 
possibility  of  being  again  deceived  by  it.     In  this 
extremity  the  idea  of  Aunt  Peggy  constantly  re- 
curred to  her,  till  her  thoughts  grew  to  fasten  upon 
it  with  that  feverish  earnestness  so  characteristic 
of  an  uncured  sorrow,  which  is  perpetually  pre- 
senting to  itself  some  trifling  change,  some  minute 
and  apparently  insignificant  circumstance,  as  the 
one  thing  which  must  needs  happen  ere  it  can  hope 
to  recover  peace.     Perhaps,  when  the   supposed 
good  is  actually  attained,  it  only  increases  the  des- 
olation, for  one  hope  more  fails  to  the  sufferer,  and 
so  he  seems  to  be  one  step  nearer  to  despair.    Edith 
anticipated  no  such  failure  ;  Aunt  Peggy  seemed  to 
her,  for  the  time,  the  absolute  embodiment  of  all 
comfort  and  sympathy ;  with  Aunt  Peggy,  too,  she 
should  have  leisure  to  be  good,  and  help  in  learning 
to  live  by  a  new  principle  ;  and,  with'ithe  invincible 
repugnance  which  a  young,  energetid  nature  ever 
feels  to  submit  to  the  afl3.ictions  which  nave  crushed 
it,  and  so  to  speak,  to  be  reconciled  to  its  own  mis- 


ery, she  repeated  to  herself  a  thousand  times,  that» 
if  only  she  could  grow  to  be  self-denying  and 
religious,  she  knew  she  should  be  happy."  If 
ONLY  !  a  proviso  of  enormous  significance.  But  of 
this  she  thought  not.  The  same  enthusiasm,  which, 
three  years  before,  had  caused  her  to  fix  her  eyes 
on  the  future  day  of  reunion,  overlooking  the  long 
intervening  separation,  came  to  her  aid  now,  when 
that  day  of  reunion  had  indeed  come,  and  passed, 
and  left  her  desolate  ;  but  it  came  to  her  in  a  sad- 
dened and  purified  form,  full  of  self-distrust  and 
self-reproach,  and,  therefore,  less  likely  to  encoun- 
ter disappointment.  It  feared  more,  and  so  it  had 
reason  to  hope  more.  Alas !  that  the  needful  dis- 
cipline which  brought  this  fear  should  have  so 
dimmed  the  brightness  of  her  soul !  There  is  un- 
speakable pathos  in  the  first  great  grief.  When 
the  sky  is  already  streaked  with  clouds,  a  gathering 
and  deepening  of  those  clouds  may  be  felt  to  en- 
hance, while  it  alters,  the  beauty  ;  but  if  it  be  stain- 
less blue,  the  tiniest  speck  seems  a  defacement. 
There  is  an  instinctive  love  of  purity  in  man, 
whether  it  present  itself  to  him  in  the  shape  of 
childhood's  innocence  or  of  childhood's  happiness ; 
in  either  case,  he  so  shrinks  from  the  thought  of  its 
first  deterioration,  as,  in  some  moods,  to  deem  death 
preferable  to  it.  Oh !  why  does  love  so  lean  upon 
the  visible  1  When  will  it  realize  as  a  feeling  that 
which  it  receives  as  a  creed,  and  be  content  to  give 
up  its  treasures  rather  than  to  witness  their  gradual 
pollution,  even  though  that  pollution  end  in  such 
restoration  and  development  as  is  possible  to  human 
nature  1  Who  is  there  that  loves,  and  would  be- 
lieve for  a  moment  that  such  a  giving  up  implies  a 
separation]  Well,  indeed,  may  human  love  be 
called  a  mystery,  though  scarcely  in  the  sense  in 
which  it  is  ordinarily  so  called.  Its  devotion  and 
self-abnegation  are  easy  enough  to  comprehend  ; 
they  are  its  very  nature  and  essence,  and  without 
them  it  would  not  be  love  at  all.  But  its  selfish- 
ness, and  earthliness,  and  faithlessness — these  are 
the  inconceivable  mysteries,  these  are  the  marvels 
and  the  difficulties.  Yet,  perhaps,  we  feel  their 
strangeness  only  in  proportion  as  we  are  susceptible 
of  their  force  ;  and,  perhaps,  they  too  are  necessary 
parts  of  love,  even  in  its  final  purification.  That 
yearning  for  the  visible  presence  of  the  object  be- 
loved, which  in  one  aspect  may  in  some  sort  de- 
serve the  reproachful  epithets  just  applied  to  it,  yet 
which  those  who  most  strongly  condemn  it  do  also 
most  keenly  feel,  is,  in  another  aspect,  the  very 
source  and  element  of  all  spiritual  elevation.  "  My 
soul  thirsteth  for  thee,  my  flesh  also  longeth  after 
thee,  in  a  barren  and  dryland,  where  no  water  is." 


Edith  wrote  to  Aunt  Peggy.  She  did  not  tell 
Amy  that  she  had  written,  for  she  anticipated  an 
affectionate  opposition  to  her  wishes,  very  hard  to 
withstand,  and  she  waited  to  receive  an  answer 
before  encountering  it.     This  was  her  letter  : — 

"  My  dear  Aunt  Peggy, 

"  I  have  been  very  wrong,  and  am  now  very 
unhappy,  and  I  want  comfort ;  may  I  come  to  you  ? 
You  see  what  I  think  of  you  by  my  asking  this 
so  boldly  ;  but  I  know  how  you  love  me,  and  I  lovo 
you,  and  long  to  be  with  you.  I  want  to  spend  the 
winter  with  you  quietly.  I  want  that  you  should 
not  make  the  slightest  change  in  your  \yay  of  liv- 
ing, but  that  I  should  come  to  your  home  just  as  it 
is,  and  be  with  you.  I  will  tell  you  everything ;  I 
am  not  afraid  of  telling  you  my  faults.     I  am  very 
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unhappy  here,  though  I  am  with  one  of  the  kindest 
of  friends ;  and  I  feel  that  I  am  ungrateful,  but  I 
cannot  help  it.  I  want  freedom,  and  peace,  and 
quiet,  and  to  learn  how  to  live  usefully :  in  short,  I 
want  to  be  with  you.  You  know  when  we  parted 
you  told  me  to  write  to  you  at  any  moment,  and 
that  you  would  always  be  ready  to  receive  me  ;  yet, 
now  that  I  am  taking  you  at  your  word,  I  am  afraid 
lest  it  should  be  presuming  or  selfish  to  do  so.  Do 
not  scruple  to  refuse  me,  if  it  is  in  any  way  incon- 
venient to  you.  Pray  answer  this  note  as  soon  as 
you  can,  and  do  not  make  any  comments  on  what 
I  have  told  you,  till  I  have  time  to  tell  you  all.  Do 
not  condemn  any  one  but  me  ;  me  you  must  needs 
condemn,  yet  I  know  how  gently  it  will  be.  Good- 
bye, dear  Aunt  Peggy.  Believe  me  always  your 
most  affectionate  Edith  Kinnaird. 

"  Forgive  me  if  I  have  asked  what  I  ought  not 
to  ask,  and  do  not  scruple  to  say  No." 

When  this  letter  was  fairly  despatched,  she  felt 
a  momentary  relief,  succeeded,  however,  by  a  state 
of  great  impatience.  So  anxious  was  she  for  the 
arrival  of  the  answer,  that  she  could  scarcely  con- 
trol herself  so  as  to  conceal  from  Mrs.  Dalton  that 
she  had  some  more  tlian  ordinary  cause  of  mental 
disturbance.  It  was  the  day  on  which  Mr.  Thorn- 
ton was  expected — (he  had  deferred  his  visit  a 
little,  and  written,  out  of  consideration  for  his  host, 
to  specify  times  and  seasons  rather  more  definitely 
than  was  his  wont) — and  Edith  felt  almost  incapa- 
ble of  encountering  him.  To  philosophize  or  to  flirt 
with  him,  as  she  used  to  do,  was,  of  course,  out 
of  the  question  ;  and  she  dreaded  his  observing  the 
change  in  her,  and  attempting  to  discover  the  rea- 
son of  it.  Besides,  his  idea  was  interwoven  with 
so  many  miserable  recollections,  that  she  could  not 
tliink  of  meeting  him  once  more  without  the  acutest 
pain.  What  would  she  not  have  given  to  be  al- 
ready in  her  quiet  retreat  with  Aunt  Peggy ! 

After  wandering  restlessly  about  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  morning,  alternating  between 
total  indifference  and  morbid  sensibility  to  all  out- 
ward circumstances,  she  took  down  a  book  which 
she  had  offered  to  lend  Alice  Brown,  and  set  off 
for  a  solitary  walk  to  Beechwood.  Mrs.  Dalton 
promised  to  follow  her  in  about  an  hour,  and  renew 
her  acquaintance  with  Edith's  humble  friend,  which 
she  had  for  some  time  intended  to  do.  When  Edith 
2irrived,  she  found  Mrs.  Brown  alone,  Alice  being 
absent  with  one  of  her  pupils.  She  almost  forgot 
her  own  griefs  for  the  time,  in  sympathy  for  the 
quiet  anxiety  and  unobtrusive  sorrow  of  the  mother, 
who  was  evidently  most  uneasy  about  her  daugh- 
ter's health.  She  moved  to  the  window,  and  busy- 
ing herself  in  the  arrangement  of  Alice's  flowers, 
was  revolving  in  her  mind  the  possibility  of  convey- 
ing to  Mrs.  Brown,  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to 
wound  her  delicacy,  a  present  which  might  enable 
her  to  enjoy  an  interval  of  relaxation  and  change 
of  scene,  when  she  perceived  the  gentle  object  of 
all  this  care  coming  up  the  street,  accompanied  by 
two  gentlemen.  One  of  them,  to  her  surprise,  was 
Mr.  Thornton,  the  other  a  total  stranger.  In  an- 
other moment  Alice  entered  the  room,  introducing 
her  companions  somewhat  bashfully — 

"  Mr.  Verner,  mamma,  and  Mr.  Thornton.  O, 
my  dear  Miss  Kinnaird  "—perceiving  Edith,  and 
responding  warmly  to  her  greeting — "  how  glad  I 
am  to  see  you!" 

"I  Uttle  thought  to  see  so  old  a  friend  to-day," 
said  Mr.  Verner,  as  he  shook  hands  with  Mrs. 


Brown ;  "I  found  you  out  quite  by  accident.  1 
have  not  been  in  England  above  a  week,  and  am 
on  my  road  to  Devonshire." 

"Yes,"  cried  Mr.  Thornton,  "it  was  a  most 
curious  coincidence.  Verner  and  I  were  on  the 
same  coach  ;  1  recognized  him  directly,  though  he 
had  quite  forgotten  me,  for  it  is  more  than  ten  years 
since  we  met,  I  happened  casually  to  mention 
your  name,  and  it  turned  out  that  you  were  the 
very  person  he  was  most  anxious  to  see.  So  we 
sallied  forth  to  find  you  out,  if  possible,  and  had  the 
good  luck  to  meet  Miss  Brown  before  we  had  been 
five  minutes  walking." 

"  Mr.  Thornton  is  so  very  kind,  mamma,"  inter- 
posed Alice,  "  as  to  bring  me  an  order  to  execute 
some  botanical  drawings  for  a  work  that  is  just  com- 
ing out.  The  order  is  given  on  his  recommenda- 
tion.    I  am  sure  I  don't  know  how  to  thank  him." 

"  Pray  say  no  more  about  it,"  returned  Thorn- 
ton ;  "  you  have  already  thanked  me  a  great  deal 
more  than  enough." 

During  the  civilities  which  followed  this  speech, 
and  the  rapid  interchange  of  question  and  answer 
among  friends  who  had  been  so  long  separated, 
Edith  had  leisure  to  survey  the  new  comer,  the 
mention  of  whose  name  in  a  conversation  at  Sel- 
combe  Park  she  perfectly  remembered.  He  was 
of  middle  age,  of  slight  and  insignificant  figure,  but 
gentlemanly  in  deportment,  and  refined  in  manner. 
His  face  was  very  striking,  both  as  to  feature  and 
countenance  ;  the  character  spiritual  rather  than 
intellectual,  but  this  arose  from  the  predominance 
of  the  former  expression,  and  not  from  any  defi- 
ciency in  the  latter.  The  brow  was  wide  and  fully 
developed,  the  eyes  deep-set,  finely  cut,  calm  and 
contemplative,  in  color  a  purplish  gray ;  the  nose 
small,  but  strictly  aquiline  in  form,  with  that  slight 
expansiveness  of  nostril  which  indicates  natural 
energy,  the  lips  delicately  shaped,  and  firmly 
closed ;  when  at  rest,  a  little  sarcastic,  but,  speak- 
ing or  smiling,  full  of  benignity.  Edith  felt  cer 
tain,  from  a  single  look,  that  he  was  not  the  Verner 
who  had  ruined  himself  by  extravagance,  and  after- 
wards married  for  money.  His  voice  and  manner 
were  full  of  repose — of  that  truest  repose  which 
seems  rather  an  achievement  than  a  gift ;  which 
implies  both  discipline  and  enthusiasm,  if  not  pas- 
sion ;  which  is  a  perfected  self-command,  and  not 
an  easy  self-indulgence. 

From  the  conversation,  it  appeared  that  he  had 
known  Mrs.  Brown  intimately  in  former  days,  but, 
during  a  long  absence  from  England,  had  quite  lost 
sight  of  her.  He  was  now  returned,  in  conse- 
quence of  ill-health,  and,  having  been  appointed  to 
a  small  living  in  JDevonshire,  was  going  to  take 
possession  of  his  new  home  ;  he  casually  mentioned 
its  name,  and  Edith  felt  a  strange  sensation  of 
pleasure  when  she  found  that  it  was  close  to  Aunt 
Peggy's  present  abode,  which,  indeed,  was  within 
the  parish.  She  felt  very  desirous  to  know  more 
of  him,  and  then  wondered  at  herself  for  the  child- 
ishness of  the  feeling  ; — a  wish,  however  trifling, 
seemed  a  strange  thing  to  her  in  her  present  state 
of  sorrowful  apathy. 

"  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  walking  back  to 
Beechwood  Park  with  you,  shall  I  not?"  inquired 
Mr.  Thornton,  addressing  Edith. 

"  I  am  expecting  Mrs.  Dalton  to  call  for  me," 
was  her  answer. 

Mr.  Verner  turned  suddenly  towards  her,  as  it 
about  to  speak,  but  checked  himself.  Edith  sum- 
moned courage  to  address  him.     "  You  were  speak* 
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ing  of  Enmore,'  said  she  ,  "  do  you  know  a  family 
named  Forde  resident  there?" 

"  I  knew  them  well  many  years  ago,"  he  re- 
plied ;  "the  eldest  daughter  was  my  great  friend, 
and  I  look  forward  to  renewing  my  acquaintance 
with  her  with  no  little  pleasure." 

"  What,  Aunt  Peggy  V  cried  Edith  ;— "  Miss 
Margaret  Forde?" 

"  The  same,"  returned  he.  "  Pray  call  her  Aunt 
Peggy — the  name  seems  to  suit  her  exactly.  If  I 
may  use  a  hackneyed  phrase,  hers  was  the  most 
refreshing  character  I  have  ever  encountered.  You 
might  call  her  a  grown-up  child." 

"  A  grown-up  child  !"  cried  Mr.  Thornton  ;  "  I 
don't  know  that  that  is  a  very  charming  description 
of  a  middle-aged  maiden  lady.  I  suppose,  Verner, 
you  agree  with  Novalis,  who  says  that  a  maiden  is 
'  an  everlasting  child' — a  poetical  method  of  de- 
scribing an  old  maid." 

"  Very,"  said  Verner,  laughing.  "  But  you, 
and  I,  and  Novalis,  are  thinking  of  quite  different 
things  ;  not  but  what  Novalis  and  I  are  more  nearly 
agreed  with  each  other  than  either  of  us  is  with 
you." 

"  How  do  you  know  that?"  inquired  Thornton  ; 
**  I  don't  like  this  vague,  unphilosophical  method 
of  skimming  over  the  surface  of  things.  Come, 
now,  I  will  bring  you  to  the  point.  What  on  earth 
do  you  mean  by  a  grown-up  child?  a  spiritual 
dwarf— eh?" 

"  No  ;  the  reverse.  But  I  confess  I  was  talking 
rather  at  random.  It  was  childhood  of  character, 
not  childishness  of  intellect,  that  I  meant." 

"  And  pray,"  said  Thornton,  **  how  would  a 
childish,  or,  if  you  prefer  it,  a  child-like  character, 
know  how  to  manage  a  full-grown  intellect? 
Would  it  not  be  rather  like  the  old  fable  of  Phaeton 
over  again?" 

"  I  grant  you,"  replied  Mr.  Verner.  "  But  you 
know,  happily,  all  people  are  not  called  on  to  man- 
age themselves,  and  there  is  no  obedience  so  perfect 
as  that  of  a  child." 

Mr.  Verner's  manner  so  evidently  betrayed  an 
unwillingness  to  argue,  that  his  antagonist  was  too 
well-bred  to  pursue  the  subject.  He  turned,  there- 
fore, to  Edith,  and  said,  with  a  smile,  "  How  do 
you  like  this  doctrine  of  the  necessity  of  obedience  ? 
It  is  a  very  masculine  mode  of  passing  sentence 
upon  a  woman's  character,  is  it  not?" 

"Oh!"  cried  Edith,  from  her  heart,  "perfect 
obedience  would  be  perfect  haj^iness,  if  only  we  had 
full  confidence  in  the  authority^ we  were  obeying." 

Mr.  Thornton  looked  at  her  With  some  surprise, 
and  Mr.  Verner  with  sudden  \  interest.  He  was 
turning  over  a  large  portfolio  «f  prints  which  lay 
on  the  table,  and  he  now  drew  l\rth  one,  and  held 
it  up  before  their  eyes.  It  wasi  a  lithograph,  by 
some  German  artist,  very  simple  and  quiet  in  its 
composition.  It  represented  a  Ifttle  child  in  the 
dress  of  a  pilgrim,  walking  slowH  along  a  narrow 
path,  bounded  on  either  side  by  a  ttrrific  precipice, 
the  edges  of  which  were  hidden  from  him  by  a  lux- 
uriant thicket  of  fruits  and  flowera  Behind  the 
child  stood  an  angel,  with  tall,  whitawings,  fading 
upwards  into  the  evening  sky.  Thapalms  of  the 
angel  were  placed  lightly  upon  the  sh&lders  of  the 
little  pilgrim,  as  if  to  retain  him  in  the  Ventre  of  the 
path  ;  and  the  child,  having  closed  hV  eyes,  that 
he  might  not  be  able  to  see  the  temptini  snares  on 
either  hand,  was  walking  calmly  onwaW,  content 
not  to  know  where  he  planted  each  step,feo  long  as 
he  felt  the  grasp  of  that  gentle  guidance  Vpon  him. 
"Beautiful!"   exclaimed  Thornton,  exaViining  it 


with  the  eye  of  an  artist.  Edith  said  nothing,  bat 
a  different  feeling  was  kindling  in  her  face,  and  Mr. 
Verner,  who  had  at  first  held  up  the  picture  in 
silence,  said  to  her,  with  a  half-smile,  as  he  re- 
placed it  in  the  portfolio,  "  As  long  as  we  have 
such  guidance  at  hand,  we  need  obedience  rather 
more  than  clear-sightedness.    Don't  you  think  so?" 

Edith  made  no  answer,  but  her  face  spoke  for 
her.  The  feeling  within  her  was  so  new,  that  she 
was  bashful  in  expressing  it  ;  when  afterwards  it 
had  grown  into  a  habit,  she  was  not  likely  to  be 
more  voluble,  but  the  one  silence  arose  from  timid 
ity,  the  other  from  reserve.  There  seem  to  be  two 
different  modes  of  acquiring,  so  to  speak,  new  feel- 
ings ;  according  to  the  one,  you  catch  them,  as  it 
were,  seeing  them  first  on  the  outside,  being  struck 
by  them,  busy  with  them,  eloquent  about  them  ; 
the  very  earliest  beginning  is  accompanied  by  con- 
sciousness, the  gradual  growth  is  a  subject  of  ob- 
servation. According  to  the  other  mode,  the  germ 
which  has  dropped  into  your  heart  develops  quietly 
and  silently  ;  it  is  delicate,  invisible,  unsuspected  ; 
perhaps  the  first  intimation  which  you  receive  of  its 
existence  is  when  in  much  wonder  you  hear  the  lips 
of  another  describe  it  with  an  unreal  facility  of  ex- 
pression, which  instantly  suggests  to  you  that  you 
have  got  the  original,  and  he  only  the  counterfeit. 
You  stand  by  like  Cinderella  when  her  sisters  were 
trying  on  the  glass  slipper,  and  you  feel  almost 
templed  to  cry  out,  "  Yes,  it  is  very  pretty,  but  it 
does  not  fit  yow,  it  fits  me."  The  feeling  confronts 
you  at  once  in  the  shape  of  a  habit,  and  as  its  ac- 
quisition was  unconscious,  so  its  life  is  a  mystery. 
In  this  manner  do  all  real  changes  of  heart  take 
place  ;  mute  and  unobtrusive  are  they,  as  the  work- 
ings of  life  in  the  earth-hidden  root,  known  only  by 
their  result,  when  the  mighty  tree  is  fully  grown. 
While  the  noisy  and  conscious  self-analyzers  are 
like  children,  who,  having  sown  seeds  in  their  gar- 
dens, are  forever  pulling  them  up  to  see  whether 
they  are  growing,  and  so  effectually  destroying  the 
little  life  they  may  have  originally  possessed. 

At  this  moment  Mrs.  Dalton  was  announced,  an(? 
Edith  stepped  forward  to  introduce  her  to  Mrs 
Brown,  out  of  compassion  for  Alice's  shyness 
which  was  too  genuine  to  be  mistaken.  Mr.  Ver 
ner,  apparently  as  shy  as  herself,  drew  suddenly 
back  as  the  new-comer  entered,  and  occupied  him 
self  with  a  book  in  the  furthest  corner  of  the  room. 
Thornton  advanced  to  greet  his  cousin  with  his 
usual  warmth,  and  to  explain  the  cause  of  his  not 
having  come  to  her  at  once. 

"  I  met  a  very  old  friend,"  said  he,  "  and  I 
thought  I  would  indulge  myself  with  an  additional 
half-hour  of  his  company,  an  excuse  which  I  know 
would  account  to  you  for  more  than  a  mere  breach 
of  etiquette.  By  the  bye,  I  think  he  is  a  former 
acquaintance  of  yours  also.  Verner,  I  believe  it  is 
not  necessary  to  introduce  you  to  my  cousin,  Miss 
Netherby,  now  Mrs.  Dalton." 

Salutations  were  exchanged,  with  a  coldness  and 
brevity  which  did  not  speak  much  for  the  former 
intimacy  of  the  parties. 

"  I  am  so  very  glad  to  make  your  acquaintance," 
cried  Amy,  turning  eagerly  to  Mrs.  Brown.  "  I 
have  long  wished  it,  and  I  intend  to  see  a  great  deal 
of  your  daughter.  She  must  come  to  Beechwood 
for  change  of  air.  I  am  sure  she  is  not  well.  God- 
frey, you  will  echo  the  praises  of  Beechwood,  won't 
you?  It  is,  I  do  believe,  the  healthiest  spot  in 
England.  You  must  add  your  persuasions  to  mine, 
and  then  we  shall  be  sure  to  carry  our  point.  I 
mean  to  assemble  a  most  sociable  party  around  me 
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—all  congenial  spirits ;  and  since  you  are  here  for 
a  holiday,  and  have  no  tiresome  pictures  to  take  up 
your  time,  you  shall  be  entertainer-general.  You 
shall  give  Miss  Brown  lessons  in  painting,  and — " 

She  stopped  suddenly,  for  the  glou^  on  Alice's 
face  reminded  her  that  she  had  touched  a  very  pain- 
ful subject.  With  an  extraordinary  deficiency  in 
her  u'onted  tact  and  readiness,  she  seemed  wholly 
unable  to  cover  her  mistake,  but  remained  perfectly 
silent,  quickly  passing  her  hand  over  her  face  with 
a  half-laugh,  as  if  at  her  own  stupidity. 

"  I  will  do  my  best,"  said  Mr.  Thornton,  "but 
I  think  you  are  far  better  qualified  to  entertain  your 
guests  than  I  am." 

"Amy,  you  are  ill!"  cried  Edith,  starting  for- 
ward. "  You  have  walked  too  far;  you  are  not 
used  to  these  long  rambles." 


"  Til,  my  dear  child  !"  exclaimed  Amy,  sharply. 
"  Now,  pray,  don't  be  fanciful  about  me,  it  is  really 
absurd.  I  am  a  perfect  Hercules.  But  I  must  cut 
your  visit  short,  Edith,  for  I  have  an  appointment 
at  home.  No,  no,  (motioning  Mr.  Thornton 
aside,)  I  won't  carry  you  away  yet;  we  shall  ex- 
pect you  to  dinner.  Good  morning — good  bye — I 
shall  call  again  soon ;  and  I  shall  be  delighted  to 
see  you  at  Beech  wood." 

Making  her  adieux  with  rapidity,  and  taking 
Edith's  arm,  she  moved  away.  Mr.  Verner  held 
the  door  open  for  them,  and  as  they  passed.  Amy 
shook  hands  with  him,  but  she  was  so  busy  in  ex- 
amining a  small  rent  in  her  dress,  that  she  did  not 
once  look  towards  him,  and  Edith  could  scarcely 
tell  whether  this  parting  courtesy  was  consciously 
offered  or  not. 


FOREIGN'  MISCELLANY. 

At  a  public  meeting  in  London,  Mr.  Johnson,  one 
of  the  official  assignees  of  the  court  of  bankruptcy, 
illustrated  the  necessity  of  a  reform — 

It  appeared  to  him,  that  up  to  this  hour  the  mer- 
chants of  London  were  ignorant  of  many  of  the 
things  that  happened  in  bankruptcies.  Perhaps 
they  v/ere  not  prepared  for  the  assertion  that  one 
family,  since  the  death  of  the  person  granting  them 
the  privilege,  had  filched  from  the  dividends  of 
bankrupt  estates  no  less  a  sura  than  jC2,0()0,000 
sterling.  He  would  give  the  name,  as  he  had  no 
wish  to  conceal  anything.  He  referred  to  Lord 
Thurlow,  who  was  lord  chancellor,  and  who  died 
in  1791.  He  took  good  care  of  his  children,  and 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Thurlow  was  a  pensioner  off 
dividends  to  the  amount  of  jC7,700  a  year.  And 
yet  the  merchants  sat  quietly  down,  under  such  a 
state  of  things.  Up  to  this  time  there  had  been 
dragged  by  official  assignees  and  others  from  the 
pockets  of  merchants  no  less  an  amount  than  £3,- 
000,000  ;  and  there  had  been  no  less  than  jei,.500,- 
000  of  merchants'  money  frittered  away  in  pensions 
and  sinecures. 

In  the  court  of  queen's  bench,  on  20  Nov.,  the 
proceedings  on  the  writ  of  error  upon  an  indictment 
in  the  case  of  the  Queen  versus  Chadwick  were 
brought  to  a  close  by  the  delivery  of  judgment. 
The  defendant  Chadwick  had  married  one  Harriet 
Fisher,  who  died  :  he  then  married  her  sister,  Anne 
Fisher;  but  being  told  that  this  second  marriage 
was  unlawful,  Chadwick  acted  as  if  it  had  never 
taken  place,  and  married  Elizabeth  Barton.  He 
was  indicted  for 'bigamy  at  the  Liverpool  Assizes; 
the  defence  was  rested  on  the  ground  that  the  mar- 
riage with  Anne  Fisher  being  void  in  law,  he  had 
no  wife  alive  at  the  time  of  marrying  Elizabeth  Bar- 
ton. He  was  convicted  on  the  facts,  but  brought 
an  appeal  on  the  point  of  law.  The  real  question 
at  issue,  therefore,  is  the  validity  of  the  marriage 
of  a  widower  with  the  sister  of  his  deceased  wife. 
In  giving  judgment,  Lord  Denman  said  that  the 
question  depended  upon  the  construction  of  the  first 
and  second  sections  of  the  5th  and  6th  William  IV. 
c.  54  ;  and  it  would  be  necessary  to  consider  what 
were  those  marriages  within  the  prohibited  degrees 
which  it  was  the  object  of  that  act  to  prevent. 
'•  The  prohibited  degrees"  are  set  forth  in  two  acts, 
one  passed  in  the  25th  and  the  other  in  the  28th 
year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth  ;  and  among 
them  is  expressly  enumerated  the  "  wife's  sister." 
Many  matters  of  curious  learning  had  been  pressed 


into  the  argument ;  but  to  decide  on  them,  would 
be  to  do  what  the  statute  was  expressly  meant  to 
prevent  when  it  took  upon  itself  to  declare  what  was 
"the  law  of  God."  Whether  right  or  not  in  a 
moral  or  critical  point  of  view,  the  provisions  of  the 
law  are  binding  on  the  courts.  In  the  present 
case,  the  second  marriage,  being  within  the  prohib- 
ited degrees,  was  void ;  therefore  no  guilt  was 
incurred  in  contracting  the  last  marriage  ;  and  the 
judgment  of  the  court  below  was  perfectly  right. 
The  other  judges  having  concurred,  judgment  was 
given  for  the  defendant  in  error. 

During  the  past  week,  surgical  operations  have 
been  performed  under  the  influence  of  the  new 
agent  for  producing  msensibility,  chloroform,  by 
Mr.  Liston  at  University  College  Hospital ;  Mr. 
Lawrence,  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital ;  Mr. 
Wakley,  junior,  at  the  Royal  Free  Hospital ;  Mr. 
Tatum,  at  St.  George's  Hospital ;  Mr.  Robinson, 
in  dental  surgery ;  and  by  other  operators.  These 
operations  have  included  lithotomy,  amputation  of 
the  breast,  excision  of  tumors,  &c.  Although  in 
every  case  the  chloroform  has  proved  successful  in 
preventing  pain,  we  would  warn  the  profession 
against  the  indiscriminate  or  incautious  use  of  an 
agent  of  such  immense  power.  We  do  this,  in 
order  that,  if  possible,  no  discredit  may  fall  on  the 
discovery,  by  accidents  which  care  on  the  part  of 
operating  surgeons  may  prevent. — Lancet,  Nov.  26. 

The  railway  commissioners  have  prepared  a 
statement  which  is  believed  to  be  substantially  cor- 
rect, and  it  shows  ihe  following  results  as  the  rail- 
way expenditure  in  the  years  mentioned — 


In  1841, 
1842, 
1843, 
1844, 


1845, 

1846, 

1847, 


£1,470,000 
2,980,000 
4,435,000 
6,105,000 
3,510,000 
10,625,000 
9,815,000 
26,670,000 
25,770,000 


First  six  months, 

Second  six  months. 

First  six  months. 

Second  six  months, 

rst  six  months. 
The  latter  hdf  of  1847  would  probably  show  some- 
what differeit  results,  as  it  had  not  been  so  easy  to 
borrow  motey  or  extract  the  calls  from  the  pockets 
of  the  shariholders.  But  if  works  had  gone  on  at 
the  same  rite,  the  expenditure  would  have  amounted 
in  this  yeir  to  64,000,000/. ;  in  1848,  to  70,000,- 
000/. ;  in  1849,  to  47,000,000/.  ;  and  in  1850,  to 
10,000,0)0/. ;  by  which  time,  probably,  the  works 
already  luthorized  would  have  been  finished. 
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At  the  conclusion  of  our  last  article  on  the  tui- 
tion of  idiots,  we  dwelt  briefly  on  the  methods  of 
exciting  the  senses  of  taste  and  touch.  We  now 
proceed  to  consider  the  means  to  be  adopted  with  a 
view  of  acting  on  the  organ  of  vision.  In  devising 
expedients  for  this  purpose,  as  also  in  every  other 
proceeding  respecting  the  object  in  hand,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  young  subject  must  be  carefully  regarded, 
and  the  appliances  made  to  bear  on  the  individual 
in  greater  or  less  intensity,  according  to  the  peculi- 
arity of  the  case.  In  most  idiots  a  vacant  wander- 
mg  gaze  is  observable ;  the  first  aim  of  the  tutor 
should  therefore  be  directed  so  as  to  fix  the  eye  of 
the  pupil  on  some  object.  This  may,  in  general, 
be  accomplished  by  holding  up  a  small  substance  in 
the  axis  of  vision,  and  causing  it  to  follow  the  vary- 
ing motions  of  the  eyeballs.  As  soon  as  the  regard 
is  attracted  to  whatever  is  thus  presented,  and  the 
eye  is  noticed  to  dwell  upon  the  object,  it  should  be 
kept  stationary  until  the  attention  is  fixed  upon  it ; 
and  then  being  slowly  moved  backwards  and  for- 
wards, so  as  to  draw  the  eye  in  a  corresponding 
direction,  a  regular  and  voluntary  actior*  of  the  mus- 
cles of  the  eyeball  becomes  excited.  In  most 
instances  this  preliminary  exercise  will  be  followed 
by  the  desired  result ;  but  should  a  more  powerful 
stimulus  be  found  necessary,  it  may  be  advisable  to 
employ  a  luminous  body.  If  this  prove  insufficient, 
the  room  ought  to  be  darkened,  and  a  beam  of  light 
permitted  to  enter  through  a  small  circular  aperture 
in  the  shutter.  To  this  point  the  face  of  the  pupil 
should  then  be  directed  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  ; 
and  when  the  object  of  fixing  the  attention  by  means 
of  this  strong  impression  is  obtained,  the  exercises 
on  the  organ  of  sight,  already  described,  may  be 
adopted  at  a  subsequent  period. 

As  soon  as  the  efforts  to  fix  the  regard  prove  suc- 
cessful, attempts  may  be  made  to  impart  an  idea  of 
color.  To  accomplish  this,  pieces  of  wood,  of  the 
same  form  and  size,  painted  with  the  three  primitive 
colors,  red,  blue,  and  yellow,  as  well  as  white  and 
black,  should  be  provided.  These  should  be  suc- 
cessively and  slowly  exhibited.  In  due  time  dupli- 
cates of  each  color  ought  to  be  placed  on  the  table  ; 
and  the  tutor,  selecting  a  particular  piece  from  the 
one  set,  intimates  that  the  pupil  should  take  a  cor- 
responding one  from  the  other  set  which  are  placed 
before  him.  Whenever  an  indication  of  apprecia- 
tion of  color  is  manifested  by  readiness  in  matching 
the  portion  presented  by  the  tutor,  it  will  be  advis- 
able to  pronounce  the  name  of  each,  so  as  to  affect 
both  the  eye  and  the  ear  with  a  distinct  impression 
in  relation  to  the  quality  of  the  object  held  up  for 
observation. 

In  like  manner,  some  impression  as  to  the  differ- 
ent forms  of  objects  may  be  engendered  by  placing 
on  the  table  pieces  of  wood  having  distinct  and 
marked  shapes — such  as  square,  circular,  triangular, 
&c.  The  exercise  with  these  may  be  pursued  in  a 
way  precisely  similar  to  that  adopted  to  impart  ideas 
of  color — namely,  by  first  showing  each  separately, 
then  by  placing  the  whole  before  the  pupil,  and 
drawing  from  a  duplicate  set  a  particular  piece  to 
be  matched,  and  at  the  same  time  pronouncing  its 
form.    . 

When  conducting  this  exercise,  it  is  advisable  to 
Dring  the  sense  of  touch,  as  well  as  that  of  sight, 
into  play.     The  hand  should  be  caused  to  pass  over 


shaped.  At  a  more  advanced  period,  it  may  serve 
a  good  purpose  to  bring  each  sense  into  operation 
independent  of  the  other,  with  a  view  of  quickening 
them  in  a  still  higher  degree.  To  accomplish  this, 
a  bandage  should  be  lightly  passed  over  the  eyes, 
and  then  each  figure  should  be  placed  in  the  hands, 
in  order  that  the  sense  of  touch  may  be  exercised 
to  discover  the  form  of  the  object  without  the  aid 
of  sight ;  and  so,  in  a  similar  manner,  the  eye  may 
be  encouraged  to  discriminate  without  the  assistance 
of  the  hands. 

The  continued  action  of  the  senses  of  sight  and 
touch  may,  after  the  lapse  of  a  short  interval,  be 
made  serviceable  to  communicate  the  separate  ideas 
of  size  and  number.  This  can  be  accomplished  by 
pursuing  the  principle  adopted  to  impart  notions  of 
color. 

To  give  instruction  as  to  size  of  objects,  procure 
several  duplicate  pieces  of  wood,  some  in  the  form 
of  squares,  others  oblong,  and  another  set  in  long 
pieces.  Each  set  being  successively  placed  before 
the  pupil,  his  attention  is  to  be  directed  to  them; 
and  if  he  has  already  conceived  the  idea  of  shape 
from  the  previous  exercise,  he  will  become  con- 
scious that  the  objects  before  him  have  the  same 
figure,  but  are  different  in  another  particular — 
namely ,  size.  Whenever  this  conception  is  formed, 
the  duplicate  set  may  be  produced,  and  the  exercise 
pursued  in  the  manner  already  described  when 
speaking  on  the  method  of  communicating  ideas  of 
color,  using  the  words  large  or  small  as  the  corre- 
sponding fragments  are  presented.  In  conducting 
this,  as  well  as  every  other  exercise,  care  must  be 
taken  that  no  objects  except  those  in  use  are  exposed 
to  view,  otherwise  the  attention  will  become  dis- 
tracted, and  the  ideas  confused.  It  is  equally  im- 
portant to  avoid  wearying  or  irritating  the  pupil  by 
continuing  any  effort  too  long,  or  by  an  unnecessary 
repetition  of  performances  in  which  he  is  tolerably 
perfect.  A  judicious  variety  of  action,  passing 
from  the  simple  to  the  more  advanced,  by  bringing 
into  play  the  several  functions  of  the  mind,  prevents 
irksomeness,  and  promotes  improvement  in  a  mate- 
rial degree. 

Notions  of  number  will  be  generated. if  twenty  or 
thirty  circular  pieces  of  white  card  are  exposed  to 
view  in  two  different  quantities,  distinguishing  each 
by  the  words  larger  and  smaller.  As  soon  as  this 
conception  is  created,  equal  numbers  should  be  pre- 
sented, using  at  the  time  the  word  same  or  lihe. 
Subsequently,  a  single  portion  should  be  held  up, 
and  indicated  by  pronouncing  the  figure  owe,  then 
two,  and  so  on.  Whenever  ideas  of  quantity  and 
number  are  thus  formed,  attempts  should  be  made 
to  impress  the  mind  with  the  corresponding  symbol. 
To  effect  this,  a  blackboard  should  be  provided, 
having  white  spots  painted  upon  it  of  the  same  size 
as  the  pieces  of  card,  and  with  the  figure  corre- 
sponding to  the  number  placed  at  the  extremity  of 
each  line,  thus : — 

10 

200 

3000 


A  single  line  should  be  exposed  separately,  so  as 
to  show  only  one  figure  and  the  corresponding  cir- 
cles at  the  same  time. 

To  those  pupils  who  have  the  capacity,  and  with 
whom  it  is  desirable  to  pursue  instruction  further 
respecting  the  power  of  numbers,  the  task  will  be 
much  facilitated,  and  the  object  better  attained,  by 


the  surface  of  each  figure,  so  as  to  distinguish  the   employing  the  separate  portions  of  card  in  prefer 
different  sensations  produced  by  objects  differently]  ence  to  the  wbitrary  symbols.     The  design  of  tui- 
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tion  should  be  carefully  kept  in  view — namely,  that 
of  quickening  the  faculties,  and  creating  clear  con- 
ceptions, so  as  to  turn  them  to  good  account.  We 
should  therefore  be  especially  guarded  against  the 
temptation  of  stepping  beyond  the  bounds  of  utility  ; 
we  should  ever  keep  in  mind  what  ought,  rather 
than  what  can,  be  accomplished. 

It  is  pleasing  to  discover,  amidst  much  that  is 
unattractive  in  these  imperfect  creatures,  some  pe- 
culiarities which  are  singularly  interesting.  Among 
these  may  be  noticed  the  remarkable  susceptibility 
of  the  majority  of  idiots  to  musical  sounds.  Nearly 
all  are  acutely  sensible  of  this  influence,  though 
they  may  be  unable  to  utter  a  note  or  intelligible 
sound  ;  and  many,  ignorant  and  incapable  in  other 
respects,  manifest  a  remarkable  power  of  imitating 
with  the  voice  any  simple  air  which  has  been  care- 
fully and  repeatedly  executed  for  their  benefit. 
This  sensibility  of  the  organ  of  hearing  becomes 
important  as  a  means  of  producing  impressions  and 
awakening  emotions.  By  a  judicious  education  of 
the  ear,  the  tutor  acquires  both  a  capability  of  com- 
municating pleasing  sensations,  and  also  an  in- 
creased power  of  enforcing  obedience  by  a  careful 
and  marked  intonation  of  his  own  voice,  when  im- 
parting the  various  necessary  directions  to  his 
pupils.  Although  in  general  naturally  acute,  yet 
this  sense  should  receive  a  like  systematic  culture 
with  the  others.  In  addition  to  the  regular  grada- 
tions of  the  gamut,  impressions  should  be  made  by 
striking  various  sonorous  bodies  together,  and  by 
uttering  the  different  vocal  expressions  indicative  of 
the  emotions  of  the  mind.  It  may  be  here  remarked 
that  there  appears  to  be  a  greater  susceptibility  to 
lively  and  well-marked  instrumental  music  than  to 
that  produced  by  the  voice. 

In  following  out  the  foregoing  directions  respect- 
ing the  cultivation  of  the  senses,  great  discretion 
will  be  absolutely  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  tutor 
in  adjusting  the  exercises  to  each  particular  case, 
as  well  as  to  the  relative  imperfections  of  the  differ- 
ent organs  observable  in  the  same  individual.  Care- 
ful observation,  combined  with  a  fair  amount  of  tact, 
will,  however,  lead  to  an  adaptation  of  suitable 
means  to  each  pupil.  It  may  here  be  remarked, 
that  too  rigid  an  observance  of  the  above  directions 
should  not  be  enforced.  Considerable  latitude  should 
be  taken  by  the  tutor,  lest,  by  following  too  rigidly 
the  somewhat  artificial,  though  scientific  and  pro- 
gressiv.e  order  of  cultivating  the  senses,  a  degree  of 
irksomeness  might  in  some  instances  be  produced. 
To  prevent  this,  frequent  opportunities  should  be 
made  available  of  directing  the  notice  of  the  pupil 
to  all  ordinary  objects  which  come  within  the  range 
of  his  observation.  He  should  be  made  as  familiar 
with  their  names  and  uses  as  his  imperfect  capacity 
will  allow.  He  should  be  taught  to  handle  various 
articles,  to  attend  to  personal  cleanliness,  to  dress 
and  undress,  as  well  as  to  take  his  food,  without 
assistance.  To  accomplish  all  these  objects,  the 
force  of  example  must  be  brought  into  operation, 
and  much  reliance  must  also  be  placed  on  the  inge- 
nuity, judgment,  patience,  and  perseverance  of  the 
instructor. 

In  pursuing  a  systematic  course  of  training,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  imitative  tendency  is  strongly 
implanted  in  the  objects  before  us.  This  is  a  fortu- 
nate circumstance,  as  by  a  judicious  use  of  that 
well-known  influence  which  the  stronger  has  over 
the  weaker  mind,  a  valuable  means  of  leading  for- 
ward, regulating,  and  rendering- useful  the  rudest 
and  most  inert  materials  is  placed  in  our  hands. 
Of  all  the  various  elementary  principles  brought 


into  operation  in  the  tuition  of  idiots,  this  is  the 
most  powerful  and  important.  It  fortunately  hap- 
pens that  so  useful  an  agent  is  applicable  in  all 
cases,  and  may  be  made  to  bear  with  due  efiicacy 
upon  each,  taking,  as  the  faculties  become  devel- 
oped, a  higher  range  of  action.  It  may  be  divided 
into  three  kinds  or  stages  :  first,  the  simple  motions 
of  the  limbs  ;  next,  the  handling  of  objects ;  and 
lastly,  the  moral  influence  of  example  in  all  that 
relates  to  conduct  and  duty.  The  manner  of  caus- 
ing the  pupil  to  conceive  and  follow  the  various 
positions  of  the  tutor  having  been  already  described 
when  speaking  on  the  regulation  of  muscular  action , 
we  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  more  ad- 
vanced stage — namely,  the  method  to  be  employed 
with  a  view  of  leading,  by  means  of  the  imitative 
tendency,  to  the  use  of  various  implements. 

The  first  step  in  this  important  procedure  may 
be  accomplished  by  placing  on  the  table  two  pieces 
of  wood,  about  the  size  and  shape  of  ordinary  build- 
ing bricks.  One  of  them  being  handed  to  the  youth, 
the  instructor  takes  the  other,  and  placing  it  in  a 
certain  position,  requires  that  the  remaining  piece 
shall  be  moved  by  the  pupil  so  as  to  correspond 
with  it  in  situation.  At  first,  little  or  no  idea  of 
the  intention  is  formed,  and  some  assistance  be- 
comes necessary.  In  a  short  time,  however,  an 
appreciation  of  the  object  sought  is  engendered, 
and  the  pupil  will  readily  cause  his  portion  to  as- 
sume the  various  positions  of  the  opposite  one. 
When  this  is  accomplished,  an  increased  number 
should  be  employed,  and  the  faculty  of  imitation 
cultivated,  by  arranging  one  set  in  a  certain  order, 
to  be  followed  by  the  pupil  with  the  other  set. 
Succeeding  to  this  exercise,  domestic  implements 
may  be  introduced,  and  their  uses  taught  through 
the  power  of  imitation.  Thus,  by  gradual  and  pro- 
gressive steps,  instruction  in  various  easy  occupa- 
tions may  ultimately  be  inculcated,  and  the  appa- 
rently hopeless  object  rendered  useful  and  happy 
by  means  at  once  simple  and  applicable. 

From  what  has  been  already  advanced,  the  reader 
will  perceive  that  the  impressions  received  by  a 
sound  infant  mind  intuitively,  require  to  be  commu- 
nicated by  artificial  means  to  the  idiot.  In  pursu- 
ing those  higher  branches  of  instruction  which  pre- 
pare him  to  enter  on  active  and  useful  avocations, 
the  same  principle  must  be  carefully  kept  in  view. 
Before  the  attempt  is  made  to  instruct  the  pupil  in 
any  handicraft  employment,  his  ideas  of  form,  and 
his  capability  of  describing  various  figures  in  chalk, 
must  be  fully  cultivated.  This  is  an  exercise  which 
usually  excites  an  agreeable  impression  among  the 
pupils,  and  is  accordingly  entered  on  with  readiness 
and  pleasure.  A  blackboard  being  provided,  the 
tutor  draws  upon  it,  by  means  of  a  rule  and  chalk, 
a  single  line  ;  then  requires  that  a  similar  one  shall 
be  imitated  by  each  pupil  in  succession.  The  first 
lesson  is  devoted  to  a  perpendicular  line,  the  next 
to  a  horizontal,  and  the  following  one  to  an  oblique. 

As  soon  as  the  pupil  has  made  each  respective 
line,  he  should  be  required  to  utter  the  word,  up, 
flat,  slant,  according  as  the  line  is  perpendicular, 
horizontal,  or  oblique.  After  this  combined  exer- 
cise of  both  hands  has  been  duly  practised,  he  should 
be  taught  to  draw  a  straight  line  without  the  aid 
of  a  rule.  Then  the  three  lines  he  has  been  taught 
being  connected  at  each  extremity,  a  triangle  be- 
comes represented  on  the  board.  To  familiarize 
him,  or  rather  to  impress  him,  with  a  just  concep- 
tion of  the  nature  of  this  picture,  place  in  his  hand 
the  triangular  piece  of  wood  formerly  employed  tc 
impart  ideas  of  form,  and  encourage  him  to  compare 
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it  with  the  figure  on  the  board.  By  so  doing,  he 
becomes  aware  that  the  lines  he  has  made  constitute 
a  representation  of  the  substance  he  holds  in  his 
hand.  A  little  reflection  will  convince  us  that  the 
various  steps  embraced  in  this  simple  lesson  are  of 
great  value  in  creating  steadiness  and  capability  of 
directing  the  hand,  in  perfecting  the  conception  of 
form,  and  in  generating  a  power  to  draw  a  repre- 
sentation of  a  simple  object. 

Whenever  some  proficiency  is  attained  in  drawing 
straight  lines,  the  pupil  should  be  taught  to  describe 
a  curve  ;  first  by  the  aid  of  the  rule,  one  extremity 
of  which  being  fixed  by  the  thumb,  forms  an  axis, 
and  becomes  the  centre  of  the  circle.  Subsequently, 
the  hands  should  be  exercised  in  forming  curves 
without  tiie  aid  of  any  instrument.  After  some 
practice  of  the  eye  and  hand,  in  proportion  to  the 
capacity  of  the  pupil,  these  preliminary  exercises  in 
the  art  of  drawing  should  be  followed  up  by  eflfbrts 
to  impart  the  power  of  representing  simple  objects. 
This  will  be  effected  with  the  greatest  ease,  by  pre- 
senting the  mathematical  figures,  shaped  in  wood 
for  imitation,  beginning  with  the  triangle,  and  pass- 
ing to  the  square,  circle,  oblong,  oval,  &c.  In  due 
time,  simple  implements,  with  which  the  youth  has 
become  familiar,  should  be  held  up,  that  he  may 
attempt  a  rude  picture  of  them. 

Several  advantages  ensue  from  this  course  of 
tuition.  The  object  sought  is  not  to  make  a  paint- 
er, but  to  expand  and  cultivate  the  mind,  to  open 
out  stores  of  improvement  and  enjoyment  by  this 
simplest  of  languages — the  hieroglyphical.  It  also 
serves  a  most  useful  purpose  in  perfecting  ideas  of 
shape,  and  a  power  of  imitation  which  can  ulti- 
mately be  turned  to  good  account  in  manual  oper- 
ations requiring  a  capacity  to  cut  and  work  out  rude 
materials  into  useful  articles. 

The  first  instruction  in  letters  is  founded  on  the 
preliminary  exercise  respecting  a  straight  line  and 
curve,  the  various  combinations  of  which  form  the 
complete  alphabet.  This  important  branch  of  in- 
struction is  greatly  facilitated,  and  precise  ideas 
respecting  the  symbols  of  language  are  created,  by 
first  making  known  those  letters  which  consist  of 
simple  lines,  next  the  circle,  and  lastly  those  con- 
sisting of  a  straight  line  and  portion  of  the  circle. 
We  may  here  remark,  though  not  forming  a  part 
of  this  portion  of  instruction,  that  when  a  consonant 
is  represented,  the  simple  sound  should  be  associ- 
ated with  it,  not  that  compound  with  a  vowel  which 
is  usually  employed  in  ordinary  schools.  This 
both  aids  utterance,  and  prevents  confused  notions. 

Most  idiots  are  mute ;  that  is  to  say,  they  do  not 
utter  any  intelligible  sounds,  owing  to  causes  anal- 
ogous to  those  which  impede  control  over  muscular 
action  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  means  of 
cultivating  the  organ  of  speech  consist  in  producing 
successive  motions  of  the  jaw,  lips,  and  tongue. 
When  the  faculty  of  imitation  is  developed,  and  the 
pupil  is  able  to  control  the  muscles  of  those  parts, 
the  object  may  be  easily  attained  if  the  tutor  exhibit 
the  necessary  movements.  But  in  some  cases,  both 
the  tendency  to  follow  the  actions  of  others,  and 
the  power  over  the  vocal  apparatus,  are  so  imper- 
fect, that  it  becomes  necessary  to  aid  the  muscles. 
The  jaw  should  be  opened  and  closed,  the  lips 
brought  into  various  positions  by  the  use  of  the 
fingers,  and  the  tongue  moved  by  means  of  a  paper 
knife. 

When,  however,  imitation  and  power  of  motion 
are  more  perfect,  the  mechanical  assistance  is  un- 
necessary. Such  exercises  as  whistling,  sucking 
a  ferule,  holding  a  small  body  between  the  lips, 
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protruding  the  tongue,  and  moving  it  in  every  direc- 
tion, should  be  practised.  After  these  muscular 
actions  have  been  many  times  exercised,  a  simple 
sound  should  be  uttered  by  the  tutor,  and  repeated 
till  the  pupil  does  the  same.  When  he  becomes 
perfect  in  uttering  simple  labials  and  Unguals,  he 
should  be  practised  in  uttering  consecutive  syllables. 

The  power  of  arrangement  may  be  taught  by 
placing  several  square  and  oblong  pieces  of  wood 
so  as  to  form  a  certain  figure,  to  be  imitated  by  the 
pupil.  As  soon  as  some  knowledge  of  letters  is 
communicated,  he  should  be  taught  the  sound  of 
two  letters  combined,  and  then  of  those  which  form 
a  word.  The  instruction  in  this  department  is 
greatly  facilitated  by  having  the  letters  on  separate 
portions  of  card,  so  that  they  can  be  selected  and 
brought  together.  The  first  words  formed  should 
be  substantives  of  one  syllable  only,  as  hat,  cap,  &c. 
The  object  should  also  be  presented  at  the  time,  so 
as  to  impress  the  mind  with  the  power  of  the  letters 
employed  in  forming  the  word.  No  words  should 
be  used  of  which  the  meaning  has  not  been  com- 
municated. 

From  substantives  proceed  to  adjectives :  show 
that  a  hat  may  be  white  or  black ;  then  to  verbs : 
form  the  sentence  "  move  the  hat,"  and  when  mov- 
ing it,  point  to  the  verb.  So  with  prepositions, 
place  an  object  in,  on,  under  the  hat,  &c.,  repeat- 
ing the  respective  preposition,  and  showing  the 
word  whenever  the  object  is  placed  in  these  differ 
ent  situations. 

We  now  approach  a  most  important  department 
of  tuition  ;  namely,  that  of  moral  guidance.  Owing 
to  the  inherent  deficiencies  already  described,  the 
several  actions  of  idiots,  constituting  conduct,  be- 
long in  a  great  measure  to  that  class  termed  eviL 
To  check  this  unfortunate  tendency,  and  to  culti- 
vate the  moral  sense,  so  as  to  engender  ideas  of 
duty  and  improved  conduct,  form  the  highest  office 
of  the  tutor.  Although  certain  influences  about  to 
be  described  may  be  said  strictly  to  belong  to  the 
class  of  moral  agents,  yet  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
every  step  already  taken  bears  on  the  same  end  in 
a  most  material  degree.  The  faculties  have  been 
cultivated,  knowledge  imparted,  and  an  affectionate 
regard  for,  and  obedient  reliance  on,,  the  tutor  is 
felt.  During  the  whole  progress  of  intellectual 
training,  it  is  vitally  important  that  the  moral  sense 
be  regarded,  and  that  means  should  be  taken  to 
regulate  and  cultivate  it.  The  first  object  to  be 
accomplished  is  to  prevent  the  pupil  from  commit- 
ting any  evil  act ;  the  next,  to  direct  him  to  a  more 
improved  conduct  by  constant  supervision ;  and 
lastly,  to  promote  a  desire  and  will  to  continue 
such  conduct  when  no  control  is  exercised  over 
him.  It  will  be  perceived  that,  in  training  the 
moral  sense,  a  course  very  similar  to  that  adopted 
in  the  regulation  of  muscular  action  is  recommended 
to  be  pursued  ;  namely,  first  the  prevention  of  vicious; 
tendencies  and  habits ;  next,  a  judicious  regulation^ 
under  control ;  and  lastly,  a  free  and  unrestrained, 
power,  stimulated  by  due  excitants. 

In  accomplishing  this  latter  and  very  exalted  duty,, 
the  pupil  should  be  taught  to  notice,  compare,  and 
judge — in  fact,  to  reason,  and  then  to  wilL  He 
should  be  made  to  feel  his  wants  both  in  food  and 
clothing,  and  to  supply  them  by  fetching  the  neces- 
sary articles  from  a  distant  part  of  the  establishment. 
When  conducting  this  moral  tuition,  the  first  dawij- 
ing  of  a  better  disposition  should  be  carefully  looked 
for,  and  made  available  when  discovered..  It  is 
probable  that,  after  the  perverse  propensities  have 
been  conquered,  and  the  pupil  has  submitted  to  di- 
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rection  in  a  better  course,  some  manifestation  of  a 
new  desire  or  will  may  become  apparent.  This, 
if  correct,  should  be  actively  encouraged,  and  other 
aids  sought  for  to  cultivate  and  gratify  pure  tastes 
and  feelings.  By  these  means,  he  will,  in  course 
of  time,  be  made  sensible  of  many  rational  enjoy- 
ments, the  gratification  of  which  can  be  turned  to 
good  account  as  rewards  for  improved  conduct. 

Our  remarks  on  the  tuition  specially  adapted  to 
the  idiotic  having  already  occupied  so  much  space, 
we  are  unable  to  dwell  at  any  length  on  the  means 
applicable  to  those  children  in  whom  the  develop- 
ment of  the  mental  faculties  has  been  retarded, 
owing  to  the  occurrence  of  certain  actions  of  the 
brain  which  have  supervened  after  birth.  The 
gymnastic  exercises  calculated  to  •  invigorate  the 
bodily  functions  may  be  safely  encouraged,  but  it 
will  be  advisable  to  adopt  precautions  respecting 
those  agents  destined  to  stimulate  the  brain  in  a 
direct  manner,  lest,  by  an  injudicious  excitement 
of  a  disordered  organ,  additional  disturbance  arise, 
which  it  may  be  difficult  to  allay.  The  advice  of 
a  medical  man  should  be  sought,  who,  taking  into 
account  the  cause  which  has  operated  in  preventing 
the  expansion  of  the  mind,  will  be  able  to  suggest 
what  exercises  are  likely  to  prove  advantageous, 
and  what  prejudicial. 

Something  remains  to  be  said  respecting  the 
properties  of  the  individual  required  to  execute  this 
nice  and  delicate  work  of  tuition.  He  who  is  em- 
ployed in  the  task  should  possess  many  amiable 
^qualities.  A  mild,  gentle,  persuasive,  serene,  and 
charitable  nature  should  be  sought  for,  but  at  the 
«ame  time  a  weak  and  yielding  disposition  is  to  be 
avoided.  With  much  calm  self-possession  should  be 
united  an  equal  share  of  firmness,  consistency  and 
ipereeverance.  Those  endowments  of  temper,  ad- 
dress, forbearance,  superior  judgment,  and  strong 
determination,  constituting  a  power  to  command, 
are  especially  needed ;  as  well  as  that  ready  and 
decisive  appliance  of  just  means  to  every  emergency, 
usually  denominated  tact.  Considerable  play  and 
power  of  voice,  gesture,  and  look,  are  necessary  to 
fix  attention,  communicate  an  impression,  and  en- 
force obedience.  A  capability  to  enter  with  spirit 
on  various  games  and  pastimes,  and  a  facility  of 
expressing  emotion,  as  well  as  a  taste  for  music, 
are  all  desirable  qualities. 

The  power  of  observation  should  be  studiously 
applied,  the  peculiarities  of  each  pupil  carefully 
marked,  and  met  with  that  discretion  which  can 
alone  lead  to  su«!cess. 

We  have  now  traced  some  of  the  essential  influ- 
ences destined  to  elevate  the  most  inert  and  de- 
graded creature,  by  the  education  of  the  whole 
being  to  the  likened  of  man.  The  means  are  as 
simple  and  applicable  as  they  are  sound  and  philo- 
sophical, and  it  is  only  necessary  to  use  them  with 
energy  and  discretion,  to  secure  happy  results. 
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This  is  the  name  of  a  boy,  now  ten  years  of  age, 
wlio,  if  he  lives,  and  continues  to  enjoy  mental  and 
corporeal  health,  will  in  all  probability  be  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  men  America  has  ever  pro- 
duced. He  is  not  one  of  those  *'  prodigies"  in 
whom  a  single  faculty  is  developed  to  a  preter- 
natural extent ;  for  his  general  talent  is  nearly  as 
conspicuous  as  his  aptitude  for  mathematics.  He 
has  both  the  will  and  the  power  to  learn  in  a  very 
extraordinary  degree,  and  his  success  cannot  by 


any  means  be  ascribed,  as  in  other  cases,  to  the 
collective  energies  of  his  mind  being  turned  into  a 
single  channel. 

He  was  bom  at  Royalton,  Windsor  County, 
Vermont,  on  the  6th  of  January,  1836.  His  father 
is  a  farmer,  and  a  person  of  considerable  intelli- 
gence ;  and  both  his  parents,  during  the  earlier 
portion  of  their  lives,  were  instructors  of  youth. 
From  his  father  he  appears  to  have  inherited  his 
passion  for  mathematical  studies,  and  from  his 
mother  a  nervous  temperament,  so  exquisite, 

"  That  one  might  almost  say  his  body  thought." 

In  his  first  year,  he  was  so  delicate,  so  fragile,  that 
perhaps  no  other  mother  could  have  reared  him ; 
but  from  the  wan,  unearthly  lips  of  the  infant  there 
came  questions  that  made  the  listeners  start  and 
thrill  by  their  preternatural  intelligence.  It  seemed 
as  if  he  had  come  into  the  world  with  a  craving 
for  knowledge,  which  he  waited  only  for  the  gift 
of  speech  to  "  wreak  upon  expression."  But  it 
was  not  till  his  third  year  that  the  grand  bias  of 
his  mind  was  suspected  ;  nor  did  this  fully  develop 
itself  till  three  years  after.  His  parents  had  already 
amused  themselves  with  his  power  of  calculating 
numbers ;  but  one  day  now,  as  we  are  told,  he 
"  remarked  to  his  mother,  that  if  he  knew  how 
many  rods  it  was  round  his  father's  large  meadow, 
he  could  tell  the  measure  in  barleycorns.  When 
his  father  came  in,  she  mentioned  it  to  him;  and 
he,  knowing  the  dimensions  of  the  field,  made  a 
calculation,  and  told  the  boy  it  was  1040  rods ;  the 
lad,  after  a  few  minutes,  gave  617,760,  as  the  dis- 
tance in  barleycorns,  '  in  his  head,'  as  the  phrase 
is." 

This  was  sufficiently  remarkable  in  a  child  of 
six  years  of  age  ;  but  before  his  eighth  year,  he  had 
gone  to  the  extent  of  the  famous  Zerah  Colbum's 
powers,  and  had  answered,  in  fifteen  minutes,  all 
the  questions  which  more  recently  made  the  repu- 
tation of  a  negro  boy,  detecting  three  mistakes 
either  of  the  press  or  the  boy.  But  these  feats 
were  not  achieved — and  this  is  the  most  promising 
fact  in  his  history — by  the  kind  of  intuition  usually 
observable  in  such  cases,  but  by  means  of  study ; 
and  it  was  observed  that  he  improved  rapidly  by 
practice,  and  lost  proportionately  when  he  neglected 
the  cultivation  of  his  powers.  At  this  time  he 
acquired  from  books  some  knowledge  of  algebra 
and  geometry,  and  appeared  to  possess,  "  in  addi- 
tion to  the  power  of  performing  lengthy  calculations 
in  his  head,  the  higher  power  of  comprehending 
and  solving  abstruse  and  difficult  questions  in  the 
various  branches  of  mathematics." 

He  was  now  attacked  by  typhus  fever ;  and  an 
incident  of  his  illness  is  related  which  exhibits  at 
once  his  passion  for  such  studies  and  the  extreme 
delicacy  of  his  nervous  temperament.  "  When 
the  alarming  crisis  of  his  disease  had  passed,  and 
he  was  slowly  recovering,  he  plead  most  affect- 
ingly  with  his  mother  for  Day's  Algebra  and  his 
slate.  His  mother,  aware  of  his  extreme  nervous- 
ness and  irritability  at  the  time,  thought  it  would 
be  better  to  gratify  than  to  refuse  him,  and  gave 
him  the  algebra  and  slate.  He  immediately  com- 
menced making  a  long  statement,  M'hich  extended 
nearly  across  the  slate ;  but  before  he  could  finish 
it,  his  little  hand  failed,  his  pencil  dropped,  and 
giving  up  in  despair,  he  burst  into  tears,  and  wept 
long  and  bitterly."  After  his  recovery,  Hutton's 
Mathematics  and  the  Cambridge  Mathematics  were 
added  to  his  few  books,  and  in  the  winter  of 
1844 — 45  he  studied  hard.    In  the  following  spring, 
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Dr.  Chester  Dewry,  a  mathematician  well  known 
throughout  the  United  States,  writes  of  him  thus : 
— "  He  is  not  one  of  the  calculators  by  instinct,  if 
I  may  use  the  language,  but  a  real  regular  reasoner, 
on  correct  and  established  principles,  taking  the 
easiest  and  most  direct  course.  As  he  had  Hut- 
ton's  Mathematics,  and  wanted  some  logarithms, 
his  father  told  me  he  computed  the  logarithms  from 
1  to  60  by  the  formula  given  by  Hutton,  which 
were  afterwards  found  to  be  the  same  in  a  table  of 
logarithms  for  the  same  number  of  decimals.  He  is 
a  wonderful  boy.  His  mind  seems  bent  on  the 
study  of  mathematics,  and  he  takes  his  books  about 
with  him,  that  he  may  study  some  every  day.  He 
was  also  much  interested  in  three  lectures  on  chem- 
istry, that  he  attended.  He  seems  very  able  to 
make  a  practical  application  of  his  knowledge. 
His  mind  is  too  active  ;  and  when  roused  in  the 
night,  or  made  wakeful  by  his  nervous  tempera- 
ment, it  is  often  difficult  to  arrest  the  current  of 
his  thoughts  on  some  interesting  calculation.  The 
study  of  mathematical  relations  seems  to  be  amuse- 
ment to  him." 

He  was  now  taken  to  Hanover,  where  he  saw 
for  the  first  time  an  extensive  collection  of  books 
and  mathematical  instruments.  The  sight  made 
the  poor  nervous  student  wild  with  excitement ; 
and  when  taken  away,  he  was  drowned  in  tears. 
On  returning  home  from  a  little  tour,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  had  been  introduced  to  various  scien- 
tific men,  and  had  his  library  enriched  by  several 
useful  acquisitions,  he  set  about  constructing  an 
almanac,  which  was  actually  put  to  press  in  the 
autumn  of  1845,  having  been  cast  when  its  author 
was  just  nine  years  and  a  half  old.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  calculated  four  different  almanac  calen- 
dars— one  for  Cincinnati,  which  was  published 
with  a  portrait ;  one  for  Philadelphia ;  one  for  Bos- 
ton ;  and  one  for  his  native  Vermont.  "  While 
getting  up  the  Cincinnati  one,  he  became  much 
abstracted  in  his  manner,  wandered  about  with  his 
head  down,  talking  to  himself,  &c.,  as  is  his  man- 
ner while  originating  new  rules.  His  father  ap- 
proached him,  and  inquired  what  he  was  doing, 
and  found  that  he  had  originated  a  new  rule  for 
getting  moon  risings  and  settings,  accompanied 
with  a  table  which  saves  full  one  fourth  of  the  work 
in  casting  moon  risings.  This  rule,  with  a  num- 
ber of  others  for  calculating  eclipses,  is  preserved 
with  his  manuscript  almanacs  in  the  library  of 
Harvard  University."  This  almanac  was  placed 
upon  a  par  by  scientific  men  with  the  works  of 
mathematicians  of  mature  years ;  and  the  wonder- 
ful boy,  who  saw  two  editions  of  his  book  sold 
almost  immediately — one  of  7000,  and  one  of 
17,000  copies — became  at  once  a  public  character. 

"  Not  satisfied,"  says  the  Rev.  H.  W.  Adams 
of  him  at  this  time,  "  with  the  old,  circuitous  pro- 
cesses of  demonstration,  and  impatient  of  delay, 
young  Saffbrd  is  constantly  evolving  new  rules  for 
abridging  his  work.  He  has  found  a  new  rule  by 
which  to  calculate  eclipses,  hitherto  unknown,  so 
far  as  I  know,  to  any  mathematician.  He  told  me 
it  would  shorten  the  work  nearly  one  third.  When 
finding  this  rule,  for  two  or  three  days  he  seemed 
to  be  in  a  sort  of  trance.  One  morning  very  early 
he  came  rushing  down  stairs,  not  stopping  to  dress 
himself,  poured  on  to  his  slate  a  stream  of  figures, 
and  soon  cried  out,  in  the  wildness  of  his  joy, 
*0h,  father,  I  have  got  it — I  have  got  it!  It 
comes — it  comes ! '  " 

We  now  proceed  to  give  the  results  of  a  regular 
examination  of  the  boy,  in  which  the  questions  were 


prepared  beforehand  by  a  skilful  mathematician, 
with  the  view  of  testing  his  powers  to  the  uttermost. 

"  I  went,  firmly  expecting  to  be  able  to  confound 
him,  as  I  had  previously  prepared  myself  with 
various  problems  for  his  solution.  I  did  not  sup 
pose  it  possible  for  a  boy  of  ten  years  only  to  be 
able  to  play,  as  with  a  top,  with  all  the  higher 
branches  of  mathematics.  But  in  this  I  was  dis- 
appointed. Here  follow  some  of  the  questions  I 
put  to  him,  and  his  answers.  I  said,  '  Can  you 
tell  me  how  many  seconds  old  I  was  last  March, 
the  12th  day,  when  I  was  twenty-seven  years  old?' 
He  replied  instantly,  '85,255,200.'  Then  said 
I,  '  The  hour  and  minute  hands  of  a  clock  are  ex- 
actly together  at  12  o'clock :  when  are  they  next 
together?'  Said  he,  as  quick  as  thought,  *  1  h. 
5  5-11  m.'  And  here  I  will  remark  that  I  had 
only  to  read  the  sum  to  him  once.  He  did  not 
care  to  see  it,  but  only  to  hear  it  announced  once, 
no  matter  how  long.  Let  this  fact  be  remembered 
in  connection  with  some  of  the  long  and  blind  sums 
I  shall  hereafter  name,  and  see  if  it  does  not  show 
his  amazing  power  of  conception  and  compre- 
hension. Also,  he  would  perform  the  sums  men- 
tally, and  also  on  a  slate,  working  by  the  briefest 
and  strictest  rules,  and  hurrying  on  to  the  answer 
with  a  rapidity  outstripping  all  capacity  to  keep 
up  with  him.  The  next  sum  I  gave  him  was  this  : 
'  A  man  and  his  wife  usually  drank  out  a  cask  of 
beer  in  twelve  days  ;  but  when  the  man  was  from 
home  in  lasted  the  woman  thirty  days.  How 
many  days  would  the  man  alone  be  drinking  it?' 
He  whirled  about,  rolled  up  his  eyes,  and  replied 
at  once,  *  20  days.'  Then  said  I,  '  What  number 
is  that  which,  being  divided  by  the  product  of  its 
digits,  the  quotient  is  three;  and  if  18  be  added, 
the  digits  will  be  inverted?.'  He  flew  out  of  his 
chair,  whirled  round,  rolled  up  his  wild  flashing 
eyes,  and  said,  in  about  a  minute,  '  24.'  Then 
said  I,  '  Two  persons,  A  and  B,  departed  from 
different  places  at  the  same  time,  and  travelled 
towards  each  other.  On  meeting,  it  appeared  that 
A  had  travelled  18  miles  more  than  B,  and  that  A 
could  have  gone  B's  journey  in  15|  days,  but  B 
would  have  been  28  days  in  performing  A's  jour- 
ney. How  far  did  each  travel?'  He  flew  round 
the  room,  round  the  chairs,  writhing  his  little  body 
as  if  in  agony,  and  in  about  a  minute  sprung  up  to 
me  and  said,  '  A  travelled  72  miles,  and  B  54 
miles— did  n't  they  ?'  '  Yes.'  Then  said  I,  'What 
two  numbers  are  those  whose  sum,  multiplied  by 
the  greater,  is  equal  to  77,  and  whose  difference, 
multiplied  by  the  less,  is  equal  to  12?'  He  again 
shot  out  of  his  chair  like  an  arrow,  flew  about  the 
room,  his  eyes  wildly  rolling  in  their  sockets,  and 
in  about  a  minute  said,  *4and  7.'  'Well,'  scid 
I,  '  the  sum  of  two  numbers  is  8,  and  the  sum  of 
their  cubes  152.  What  are  the  numbers?'  Said 
he  instantly,  '  3  and  5.'  Now,  in  regard  to  these 
sums,  they  are  the  hardest  in  Davies'  Algebra. 

"  I  took  him  into  the  mensuration  of  solids, 
Said  I,  '  What  is  the  entire  surface  of  >a  regular 
pyramid,  whose  slant  height  is  17  feet,  and  the 
base  a  pentagon,  of  which  each  side  is  33.5  feet?' 
In  about  two  minutes,  after  amplifying  round  the 
room,  as  his  custom  is,  he  replied  '3354.5558.^ 
'  How  did  you  do  it?'  said  I.  He  answered, 
'  Multiply  33.5  by  5,  and  that  product  by  8.5,  and 
add  this  product  to  the  product  obtained  by  squar- 
ing 33.5,  and  multiplying  the  square  by  the  tabular 
area  taken  from  the  table  corresponding  to  a  pen- 
tagon.' On  looking  at  this  process,  it  is  strictly 
scientific.     Add  to  this  the  fact,  that  I  was  examin- 
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ing  him  on  different  branches  of  the  mathematics 
requiring  the  application  of  different  rules,  and  that 
he  went  from  one  sum  to  another  with  rapidity, 
performing  the  work  in  his  mind  when  asked,  and 
the  wonder  is  still  greater.  Then  I  desired  him  to 
find  the  surface  of  a  sphere.  'Hence,'  said  I, 
*  required  the  area  of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  its 
diameter  being  7921  miles?'  He  replied  as  quick 
as  thought,  '  197,111,024  square  miles.'  To  do 
it,  he  had  to  square  7921,  and  multiply  the  product 
by  3.1416.  Then  I  wished  him  to  give  me  the 
solidity  of  a  sphere ;  therefore,  said  I,  '  What  is 
the  solidity  of  the  earth,  the  mean  diameter  being 
7918.7  miles?'  He  writhed  about,  flew  rapidly 
about  the  room,  flashed  his  eyes,  and  in  about  a 
minute  said,  '259,992,792,083.'  To  do  this,  he 
multiplied  the  cube  of  7918.7  by  5236.  I  believe 
he  used  a  few  figures  in  doing  this  sum,  but  it  was 
unnecessary,  as  he  performed  a  much  larger  one  in 
his  mind,  as  I  shall  soon  show.  I  then  asked  him 
to  give  me  the  cube  root  of  3,723,875.  He  replied 
quicker  than  I  could  write  it,  and  that  mentally, 
'  155— is  it  not?'  •  Yes.'  Then  said  I,  '  What  is 
the  cube  root  of  5,177,717?'  Said  he,  '173.' 
'  Of  7,880,599  ?'  He  instantly  said,  '  199.'  These 
roots  he  gave,  calculated  wholly  in  his  mind, 
as  quick  as  you  could  count  one.  I  then  asked  his 
parents  if  I  might  give  him  a  hard  sum  to  perform 
mentally.  They  said  they  did  not  wish  to  tax  his 
mind  too  much,  nor  often  to  its  full  capacity,  but 
were  quite  willing  to  let  me  try  him  once.  Then 
said  I,  '  Multiply,  in  your  head,  365,365,365,365,- 
365  by  365,365,365,365,365,365  !'  He  flew  round 
the  room  like  a  top,  pulled  his  pantaloons  over  the 
top  of  his  boots,  bit  his  hand,  rolled  his  eyes  in 
their  sockets,  sometimes  smiling  and  talking,  and 
then  seeming  to  be  in  agony,  until,  in  not  more 
than  one  minute,  said  he,  '  133,491,850,208,566,- 
925,016,658,299,941,583,225  !'  The  boy's  father, 
Rev.  C.  N.  Smith,  and  myself,  had  each  a  pencil 
and  slate  to  take  down  the  answer,  and  he  gave  it 
to  us  in  periods  of  three  figures  each,  as  fast  as  it 
was  possible  for  us  to  write  them.  And  what  was 
still  more  wonderful,  he  began  to  multiply  at  the 
left  hand,  and  to  bring  out  the  answer  from  left  to 
right,  giving  first  '  133,491,'  &c.  Here,  con- 
founded above  measure,  I  gave  up  the  examination. 
The  boy  looked  pale,  and  said  he  was  tired.  He 
said  it  was  the  largest  sum  he  had  ever  done  !" 

Well,  indeed,  may  the  poor  child  have  looked 
pale,  after  a  three  hours'  examination  like  this ! 
Such  experiments  resemble  certain  animal  jnurders, 
in  which  the  victim  is  tortured  to  death  for  the 
gratification  of  scientific  curiosity.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  young  SafFord  has  been  pronounced  to  be 
"fore-doomed."  But  more  merciful  inquirers  have 
^iven  a  very  different  acccount  of  the  relative  work- 
ing of  his  mind  and  body.  They  deny  any  distor- 
tion of  features,  any  clouding  of  the  brow,  any 
diminution  of  the  cheerful  brightness  of  his  boyish 
eye.  They  tell  us  that  he  walks  with  a  free  step 
rourid  the  room,  threading  his  way  behind  chairs, 
gliding  into  corners,  and  looking  up  at  the  ques- 
tioner as  he  passes  with  a  smile,  apparently  no 
more  fatigued  than  a  boy  with  his  usual  play.  It 
would  seem  clear  from  this  that  if  he  is  fore- 
doomed, it  is  not  by  nature,  but  by  man.  But  the 
frail  constitution,  the  delicate  health,  the  small 
limbs,  the  brilliant  eyes,  the  pallid  countenance, 
are  not  necessarily  indications  of  early  death  ;  and 
there  are  circumstances  in  the  case  before  us  which 
give  every  hope  that  if  the  boy  only  receives  fair 
play,  he  may  live  long  enough  to  obtain  a  perma- 


nent place  in  the  constellation  of  science,  instead 
of  passing  away,  as  some  anticipate,  like  the  meteor 
of  a  moment.  One  of  these  circumstances  is  what 
appears  to  us  to  be  the  curious  and  interesting  fact, 
that  in  him  the  intellectual  does  not  require  to  draw 
upon  the  physical  man  for  aid  in  extraordinary 
emergencif«.  In  ordinary  cases,  when  the  feats, 
as  in  the  present,  are  not  performed  by  intuition, 
but  are  the  result  of  previous  study,  the  calculator 
or  reasoner  suspends,  so  far  as  he  can,  the  exer- 
cise of  those  faculties  that  are  applied  to  the  uses 
of  the  body  :  he  abstracts  his  senses  from  external 
objects,  and  appears  either  to  exact  from  them 
some  mysterious  aid  within,  or  at  least  to  require  a 
strict  neutrality.  With  the  Vermont  boy,  on  the 
contrary,  the  external  perceptions  seem  to  quicken 
in  the  mental  excitement.  The  exercise  of  his 
body  goes  on  at  the  same  moment  with  the  exer- 
cise of  his  mind  ;  and  if  he  is  engaged  in  any 
ordinary  employment  at  the  time,  instead  of  sus- 
pending it,  he  redoubles  his  energy.  This  affords 
a  hope  that  in  his  case  the  mind  may  not  be  worked 
in  any  fatal  disproportion. 

The  value  of  that  mind  may  be  collected  from 
the  following  statements  by  Mr.  Adams,  the  gen- 
tleman who  tested  his  powers  so  rigorously. 

"  But  young  Safford's  strength  does  not  lie 
wholly  in  the  mathematics.  He  has  a  sort  of  men- 
tal absorption.  His  infant  mind  drinks  in  knowl- 
edge as  the  sponge  does  water.  Chemistry,  bota- 
ny, philosophy,  geography,  and  history,  are  his 
sport.  It  does  not  make  much  difference  what 
question  you  ask  him,  he  answers  very  readily.  I 
spoke  to  him  of  some  of  the  recent  discoveries  in 
chemistry.  He  understood  them.  I  spoke  to  him 
of  the  solidification  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  by  Pro- 
fessor Johnston  of  the  Wesleyan  University.  Ho 
said  he  understood  it.  Here  his  eyes  flashed  fire, 
and  he  began  to  explain  the  process. 

"  His  memory,  too,  is  very  retentive.  He  has 
pored  over  Gregory's  Dictionary  of  the  Arts  and 
Sciences  so  much,  that  I  seriously  doubt  whether 
there  can  be  a  question  asked  him,  drawn  from 
either  of  those  immense  volumes,  that  he  will  not 
answer  instantly.  I  saw  the  volumes,  and  also 
noticed  that  he  had  left  his  marks  on  almost  every 
page.  I  asked  to  see  his  mathematical  works. 
He  sprung  into  his  study  and  produced  me  Green- 
leafs  Arithmetic,  Perkins'  Algebra,  Playfair's 
Euclid,  Pike's  Arithmetic,  Davies'  Algebra,  Hut- 
ton's  Mathematics,  Flint's  Surveying,  the  Cam- 
bridge Mathematics,  Gummere's  Astronomy,  and 
several  nautical  almanacs.  I  asked  him  if  he  had 
mastered  them  all.  He  replied  that  he  had.  And 
an  examination  of  him,  for  the  space  of  three  hours, 
convinced  me  that  he  had ;  and  not  only  so,  but 
that  he  had  far  outstripped  them.  His  knowledge 
is  not  intuitive.  He  is  a  pure  and  profound  rea- 
soner." 

What  to  do  with  this  remarkable  boy  was  the 
question.  A  neighboring  bank  effered  him  a 
thousand  dollars  a  year  to  enact  the  part  of  a  ma- 
chine for  calculating  interest.  Another  admirer  of 
genius,  equally  disposed  to  turn  the  penny  by  it, 
advised  his  father  to  carry  him  about  the  country 
as  a  show ;  in  the  hope,  no  doubt,  that  his  intel- 
lectual greatness  might  stand  as  well  in  the  market 
as  the  physical  littleness  of  General  Tom  Thumb. 
If  this  plan  had  been  carried  into  effect,  we  should 
have  had  him  in  England  no  doubt;  when,  of 
course,  her  Majesty  and  her  principal  nobility  would 
have  treated  him  with  at  least  the  distinction  they 
lavished,  so  honorably  to  themselves  and  to  the 
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character  of  the  British  court,  upon  the  dwarf! 
Some  thought  he  should  be  lavishly  supplied  with 
books,  and  his  genius  left  undisturbed  to  itself; 
while  others  contended  that  he  ought  to  have  the 
benefit  of  a  public  education,  superintended  by  naen 
eminent  for  their  acquirements.  This  last  opinion, 
we  are  happy  to  say,  was  adopted  by  his  father ; 
who,  on  the  invitation  of  the  Harvard  University, 
removed  to  Cambridge  with  his  family,  where  about 
this  time  last  year  Truman  Henry  Safford  was 
placed  under  the  charge  of  Principal  Everett  and 
Professor  Pierce. 

The  above  is  compiled,  so  far  as  the  facts  are 
concerned,  from  a  long  article  in  a  Boston  (Ameri- 
can) paper,  called  the  "  Christian  Alliance  and 
Family  Visitor." 


From  El  Heraldo,  of  Madrid. 
SPAIN,  THE  UNITED  STATES,  AND  MEXICO. 

The  events  which  are  now  taking  place  in  the 
unfortunate  republic  of  Mexico,  unhappily  concur 
to  corroborate  the  sad  predictions  which  we  uttered 
not  long  since,  when  we  represented  as  the  only 
possible  remedy  in  its  present  precarious  situation, 
the  establishment  of  a  Mexican  monarchy  under  a 
Spanish  prince.  The  colossus  which  was  then 
trampling  it  down  is  engaged  in  the  consummation 
of  its  work  ;  and,  although  at  the  expense  of  severe 
struggles  and  sanguinary  losses,  there  is  no  doubt 
of  its  complete  triumph.  The  ancient  kingdom  of 
Montezuma  will  succumb,  and  Mexico,  as  a  nation, 
will  fade  from  the  political  scene.  Would  matters 
have  reached  this  dismal  extremity,  if  the  Mexicans, 
comprehending  their  real  interests,  had  thrown  them- 
selves into  the  arms  of  the  old  mother  country,  and 
placed  themselves  under  the  shelter  of  its  friendly 
protection  1     We  answer,  certainly  not ! 

Meanwhile,  one  feat  of  arms  after  another  is  suc- 
cessively placing  the  most  important  places  in  Mex- 
ico at  the  disposal  of  the  American  army ;  yet  the 
United  States  cannot  congratulate  themselves  on 
the  victory.  Why — if  it  be  true  that  they  are  ad- 
vancing from  conquest  to  conquest — is  the  work  of 
victory  found  less  easy  of  accomplishment  than 
there  was  at  first  reason  to  believe  1  Those  who 
before  yielded  their  posts  without  a  struggle  are 
now  defending  themselves,  and  fighting  with  the 
ferocity  of  despair.  An  entire  people  are  not  easily 
subjugated,  nor  are  they  to  be  erased  from  the  list 
of  nations  by  two  or  three  victories. 

The  proud  and  potent  Federal  Republic  will 
doubtless  triumph  over  the  disunited  and  exhausted 
Mexicans,  if  not  by  force  of  arms,  at  all  events  by 
protocols ;  but  we  repeat  that,  apart  from  the  vain 
glory  of  satisfied  pride,  the  annexation  of  this  new 
state  to  those  of  the  Union  will  be  found  more  prej- 
udicial than  useful.  The  territory  of  the  U.  States 
is  already  too  extensive  to  allow  this  new  acquisi- 
tion to  serve  otherwise  than  as  an  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  the  government ;  and  either  probabilities 
will  b^  falsified,  or  the  eventful  result  will  be  the 
splitting  up  of  that  powerful  republic  into  an  infinite 
number  of  others,  without  the  possibility  of  prevent- 
ing this  forcible  dismemberment,  which  the  times 
will  enforce.  And,  if  to  this  local  reason  be  added 
the  natural  antipathy  which  must  necessarily  pre- 
vail between  the  conquerors  and  the  conquered,  and 
the  distinct  habits,  the  diflference  of  religion,  lan- 
guage, and  customs,  it  is  not  doubtful  that  the 
North  Americans  will  not  enjoy  a  single  moment 
of  tranquillity  in  their  new  sovereignty. 

But  even  if  this  distant,  and  perhaps  ill-omened 


future  somewhat  soften  to  us  the  sadness  of  the 
event  which  we  deplore,  it  is  no  less  certain  that 
the  last  fragment  of  the  Spanish  race  will  disappear 
from  those  countries,  and  that  with  it  will  vanish 
the  remotest  hope  of  the  eventual  recovery  by  the 
mother  country,  of  the  legitimate  influence  which  it 
was  called  upon  to  exercise  in  those  colonies,  for 
merly  the  brightest  diadem  in  its  crown  of  the  two 
worlds. 

We  do  not  wish  directly  to  inculpate  any  govern- 
ment whatsoever ;  but  there  has  been  much  blind- 
ness, inattention,  and  neglect,  in  so  acting  as  to 
allow  our  ancient  transmarine  colonies  to  become 
an  easy  prize  to  the  haughty  rival  of  England,  in- 
stead of  having  received  them  beneath  the  (Bgis  of 
its  ancient  national  flag. 

And  if  the  cupidity  of  the  American  colossus 
should  be  satiated  with  its  conquests,  already  se- 
cured, these  evils  would  be  less  deplorable,  but  its 
tendency  is  strikingly  marked.  The  preponderat- 
ing republic  of  the  New  World  cannot  complacently 
contemplate  the  existence  in  those  seas  of  a  single 
point  in  which  homage  is  paid  to  the  old  monarchi- 
cal principle ;  it  fears,  and  with  reason,  that,  main- 
tained in  her  present  possessions,  Spain  may  some 
day  wake  from  her  extraordinary  lethargy,  and, 
either  by  supporting  the  monarchical  idea,  or  de- 
claring herself  the  frank  protectress  of  her  ancient 
provinces  in  their  actual  republican  state,  may 
cement  with  them  fraternal  connections,  and  close 
against  the  Union  those  immense  markets  for  its 
commerce  and  industry. 

For  this  reason  the  government  of  the  U.  States 
pushes  forward  its  plans  of  aggrandizement ;  and 
for  this  reason  it  will  not  desist  until  all  those  sep- 
arate states  are  formed  into  one  single  state,  under 
the  name,  the  laws,  and  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  ;  because  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico  will  then 
be  theirs ;  and  the  Union  will  attempt  to  play  the 
same  game  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  as  Russia  in  the 
Black  Sea,  by  converting  that  immense  sheet  of 
water  into  one  large  lake  under  its  exclusive  monop- 
oly and  arbitrary  dominion. 

But  in  the  badly  calculated  politics  of  the  United 
States,  the  very  thing  which  they  imagine  the  most 
likely  to  contribute  to  their  aggrandizement  tends 
to  debilitate  and  diminish  their  power.  The  acqui- 
sition of  Texas  and  Mexico,  should  the  latter  be 
realized,  enfeebles  the  action  of  the  government, 
and  lessens  its  influence  at  the  same  time  that  it 
extends  its  territories ;  both  acts,  particularly  the 
latter,  entail  upon  the  Union  a  colossal  debt,  if  hith- 
erto free  from  pecuniary  responsibilities,  and  will 
be  productive  of  material  losses ;  nor  will  the  war 
terminate,  but  continue  in  its  most  destructive  form 
— that  of  guerillas,  skirmishes,  and  conspiracies. 
Both  acts,  moreover,  will  increase  the  number  of 
enemies  excited  against  the  United  States  in  conse- 
quence of  their  preponderating  power,  presenting 
an  easy  breach  and  sure  instruments  for  the  forma- 
tion of  parties  by  intrigue  and  disunion  ;  added  to 
which,  they  will  never  attain  the  presence  of  a  moral 
force  in  the  conquered  cities,  and  will  continue  to 
lose  it  in  their  own.  Lastly,  both  acts  will  serve  as 
a  lesson  to  other  independent  republics,  which,  for 
their  own  convenience,  will  unite  in  defence  of  their 
independence  against  the  common  enemy ;  and, 
moreover,  our  own  possessions  will  be  more  than 
ever  secure  from  the  attacks  of  the  colossal  usurper. 

And  here  is  presented  a  new  and  favorable  op- 
portunity for  Spain  to  render  her  ancient  children 
sensible  of  her  value,  and,  by  offering  them  her 
protection,  to  gain  for  herself  those  commercial 
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advantages  of  all  kinds  which  are  now  the  object 
of  the  greedy  cupidity  of  the  Union.  For  the  sake, 
therefore,  of  unfortunate  Mexico,  and  for  the  sake 
of  all  our  former  colonies,  it  is,  from  every  point 
of  view,  indispensable  that  something  should  be 
done — that  negotiations  should  be  opened — that  our 
antecedent  advantages  should  be  made  use  of — and 
that,  for  our  sakes,  and  for  the  sake  of  decorum,  no 
other  influence  than  that  of  the  Spanish  government 
should  be  tolerated  in  those  distant  parts  of  the 
world. 


AFFAIRS   IN  MEXICO. 

The  Mexican  capital  must  present  a  strange 
spectacle,  judging  from  the  paragraphs,  advertise- 
ments, &c.,  in  the  newspapers  which  reach  us 
from  that  city.  It  is  but  a  few  days  since  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  a  conquering  army ; — yet  evi- 
dences of  thriving  business,  conducted  mainly  under 
the  auspices  of  that  army,  appear  on  every  hand. 
Shops  of  every  class  were  almost  instantly  opened  ; 
— theatres  established  ; — races,  billiards,  concerts, 
and  amusements  of  all  kinds  are  regularly  attended, 
and  things  go  on  as  quietly  as  if  the  city  were  still 
in  the  hands  of  its  original  inhabitants.  Mrs.  Shep- 
pard  issues  her  card,  in  which  she  "  has  the  honor 
to  inform  the  gentlemen  of  the  American  army" 
that  her  benefit  takes  place  at  the  National: — the 
"  old  Kentucky  restaurant^^  invites  epicures  at  the 
corner  of  San  Francisco  Street  : — C.  S.  Betts 
"  respectfully  informs  the  citizens  of  Mexico"  that 
he  will  take  their  likenesses  at  the  sign  of  the 
"White  Flag,^'  adding  that  "satisfaction  shall  be 
given,  or  no  charge  made  ;"  the  Eagle  Coffee  House 
has  been  established  "  on  the  American  style  ;" — 
Peter  Wright  offers  leaden  coffins — "  of  importance 
to  the  generals  and  officers  of  the  army  of  the  U. 
S. ;" — a  soldier  advertises  for  "  two  green  Macki- 
naw blankets,  lost  on  the  8th  of  September  at  the 
battle  of  Molino  del  Rey,"  being  "  badly  wounded 
and  suffering  for  the  want  of  them ;" — and  so  we 
have,  side  by  side,  remembrances  of  the  war  that 
has  so  recently  rolled  its  bloody  surges  over  the 
Aztec  capital,  and  of  the  business  and  gayety  that 
have  followed  so  close  on  its  retiring  waves. 

The  American  Star  mentions  the  arrival  there  of 
the  Marquis  de  Dufort,  on  a  special  mission  from 
the  French  government.  The  object  of  his  mis- 
sion was  not  known. 

Several  proprietors  of  grog-shops  have  been  ar- 
rested and  punished  for  keeping  open  after  6  o'clock, 
P.  M.  Some  of  the  friends  of  the  largest  liberty 
in  this  city  would  not  look  upon  such  regulations  as 
a  desirable  extension  of  the  area  of  freedom. 

The  Star  contains  a  well-written  communication 
on  the  future  policy  of  the  United  States  in  regard 
to  Mexico.  After  setting  forth  the  nature  of  the 
war  thus  far,  the  writer  proceeds  to  say  that  two 
measures  are  now  proposed  to  terminate  the  war : 
— one  is  to  assume  a  boundary  line,  establish  a  cor- 
don of  posts,  garrison  them  and  await  the  pleasure 
of  the  enemy.  This,  he  says,  would  require  an 
army  of  50,000  men,  and  would  cost  $30,000,000 


per  annum,  drawn  at  home.  Of  the  other  plan  he 
speaks  thus ;  and  we  copy  his  remarks  because  the 
plan  referred  to  seems  to  be  a  favorite  with  the 
army,  and  with  the  administration  : — 

The  other  plan  is  by  a  military  occupation  of 
the  whole  country ;  placing  garrisons  in  all  of  the 
cities  and  large  towns,  and  such  other  points  as 
may  be  necessary  to  the  operations  of  the  troops, 
and  in  such  force  as  will  secure  their  retention, 
and  will  keep  open  the  communications  between 
themselves.  Inviting  emigrations  from  Europe  and 
the  United  States,  and  furnishing  the  emigrants 
with  lands  gratis.  Establishing  public  schools, 
that  great  lever  of  democracy  and  free  institutions, 
and  receiving,  appropriating,  and  disbursing  the 
revenues  of  the  country.  The  practicability  of  this 
is  undoubted.  The  security  this  would  guarantee 
to  private  property,  private  business  and  intercourse, 
adding  value  to  every  species  of  property,  would 
ensure  the  cooperation  of  the  mass  of  the  influential 
men  in  the  country,  if  not  of  the  national  legislature, 
whilst  the  influence  which  would  be  wielded  by  the 
public  schools  under  the  conduct  of  Yankee  mas- 
ters, would  be  such  as  to  elevate  the  character  of 
the  people,  disseminate  among  them  seeds  of  repub- 
licanism, which,  in  a  few  years,  would  break  the 
bonds  of  ignorance  and  military  despotism,  which 
have  trammelled  them  for  three  centuries,  and 
achieve  a  revolution :  the  fear  of  which  would  in- 
duce their  rulers  in  less  than  five  years  to  offer  us 
any  terms  of  peace  to  get  clear  of  us.  The  latter 
is  now  in  the  spirit  of  ihe  age  ;  and  for  the  sake  of 
humanity,  for  the  sake  of  this  people,  who  would 
be  a  great  people  if  they  had  the  opportunity,  and 
for  the  credit  of  the  United  States,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
it  will  be  adopted.  To  carry  out  these  last  plans 
would  require  a  force  of  sixty-five  thousand  (65,000) 
men,  to  conquer  and  retain  it,  allowing  five  thou- 
sand (5000)  men  to  be  killed  in  accomplishing  the 
first.  The  annual  expense  would  be  very  little,  if 
any,  more  than  would  be  required  to  support  a  line 
of  garrison  posts  across  our  southern  frontier.  And 
a  feature  of  vast  importance  is,  that  the  funds  would 
be  derived  from  the  Mexican  treasury. 

The  amount  of  emigration  to  the  United  States 
and  EngHsh  colonies  on  the  continent  will  this  year 
be  four  hundred  thousand  (400,000)  persons,  three 
fourths  of  which  may  be  safely  set  down  as  having 
emigrated  to  the  United  States.  The  offering  to 
give  these  land  here,  gratis,  would  turn  the  tide  of 
emigration,  and  cause  a  flow  that  would  place  in 
Mexico  an  European  and  x'V.merican  population  of 
3,000,000  of  people  in  five  years. 

The  revenues  of  Mexico  amounted,  in  1840,  to 
twenty  or  thirty  millions  (20,000,000  or  30,000,000) 
of  dollars.  The  total  expenditures  of  the  govern- 
ment was  thirteen  millions  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
five  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-two  (13,- 
155,922)  dollars.  Eight  millions  (8,000,000)  of 
this  was  expended  upon  the  army,  which  amounted 
to  forty  thousand  (40,000)  men,  but  which  is  now 
disbanded.  The  public  debt  amounted,  in  1844,  to 
little  less  than  one  hundred  millions  (100,000,000) 
of  dollars,  and  is  now  over  that,  of  which  the  in- 
ternal debt  amounted  to  eighteen  millions  five  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  (18,550,000)  dollars.  By 
judicious  alterations  of  the  tariff,  the  revenues  could 
be  increased,  and  with  less  oppression  of  the  peo- 
ple, whilst  all  deficiencies  might  be  met  by  contri- 
butions upon  the  cities  or  departments. — JV.  Y 
Courier  and  Enquirer. 
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RUIN   OF   IRELAND. 

[These  dreadful  notices  and  comments  are  copied  from 
the  Spectator.  During  the  long  time  in  which  O'Gonnell 
was  drawing  his  large  rent  from  the  miserable  men  whom 
he  was  deluding  with  hopes  ot  repeal,  we  foresaw  that 
the  despair  which  must  ultimately  come  upon  the  land 
would  break  out  in  blood.  The  appetite  for  it  was  keenly 
excited,  aud  there  was  but  one  man  strong  enough  to  stay 
it. 

Teaching  the  people  how  to  evade  the  law— how  to  set 
it  at  defiance,  without  incurring  the  penalty — was  added 
to  continual  instruction  to  hate  England.  Against  the 
Saxon  of  the  present  day  was  directed  the  accumulated 
rancor  of  ages.  Every  means  was  employed  to  bring 
law  into  contempt. 

And  the  whigs,  for  opposition  purposes  ;— to  gain  the 
ascendancy  at  home  ;  to  get  Irish  votes  against  Sir  Robt. 
Peel ;— lent  aid  and  comfort  to  the  demagogues  who  were 
pursuing  their  course  of  demoralization.  Verily!  they 
have  their  reward ! 

But  our  worst  anticipations  have  been  exceeded.  We 
feared  an  attempt  at  revolution  by  force :  an  outbreak  of 
the  pent-up  passions  of  a  patriotic  and  deceived  people. 
This  has  not  taken  place  ;  the  poison  has  sunk  deeper. 
The  war  is  against  property.  Assassination,  even  of  men 
who  are  devoting  themselves  and  their  property  to  relief 
of  the  country,  carries  so  much  of  public  opinion  with  it, 
that  it  cannot  be  punished — it  can  hardly  be  brought  to 
trial.  All  the  kind  instincts  which  human  nature  shows 
elsewhere,  appear  to  be  destroyed  in  Ireland.  Women 
and  children  are  murdered  wantonly.  And  women  and 
children  take  part  in  murdering  their  benefactors,  without 
pity. 

We  copy  but  a  few  of  the  accounts.  There  is  a  horrid 
monotony  in  them. 

But,  before  leaving  the  subject  entirely,  we  wish  to  say 
a  few  words  to  party  politicians  in  our  own  country.  We 
are  not  beyond  the  possibility  of  some  portion  of  such  a 
cup  of  misery.  The  conspiracies  against  property  in  some 
parts  of  our  country  ;  the  nullification  of  South  Carolina  ; 
the  frequent  threats  of  dissolving  the  union,  made  some- 
times by  one  party  and  sometimes  by  the  other ;  the 
wholesale,  illegal,  murderous  expulsion  of  the  Mormons  ; 
the  varied  catalogue  of  Lynch-law  proceedings  ;  these 
are  matters  which  ought  to  give  awful  warning  to  us  not 
to  soio  the  seed  of  contempt  oflarcful  authority;  not  to 
allow  our  opposition  to  laws  which  we  do  not  like,  to 
carry  us  to  the  excess  of  treating  those  who  make  them 
as  tyrants  or  traitors.  Such  denunciatory  attacks  come, 
as  we  are  well  aware,  from  men  who  do  not  believe  the 
charges  they  make,  and  who  are  not  so  bitter  as  they 
seem  ;  they  are  intended  only  to  affect  the  ignorant  and 
the  passionate — and  they  are,  like  other  electioneering 
expedients,  to  end  with  the  election.  But  it  is  a  high 
crime  thus  to  profane  the  very  holiest  parts  of  our  national 
system.  And  the  motive  is  a  miserably  sordid  one  on  the 
part  of  the  wire-pullers — the  manufacturers  of  public 
opinion — the  organs  of  all  parties.] 

Blood  flows  in  Ireland.  Victim  after  victim 
falls  beneath  the  Celtic  custom  of  Thuggee,  which 
really  seems  at  present  to  select  for  its  sacrifices 
the  best  men  in  the  land.  So  atrocious  is  the 
record  of  these  daily  crimes,  as  to  suggest  a  belief 
that  there  must  be  exaggeration  in  the  statements  ; 
but  we  are  assured  on  the  most  trustworthy  infor- 
mation that  the  accounts  are  softened  rather  than 
exaggerated — that  circumstances  of  ruffianism  are 
suppressed  or  passed  over  in  silence,  and  that  many 
a  dead  body  is  thrown  into  a  bog  without  even  a 


mention  of  the  murder.  The  Irish  Thuggee  tran- 
scends the  Indian,  inasmuch  as  it  is  unaccompanied 
by  a  robbery  to  enrich  the  assassin.  Neither  is  it 
revenge  ;  for  in  many  recent  instances  the  victim 
was  an  acknowledged  benefactor.  It  is  but  the 
vent  for  a  wanton  delight  in  blood.  But  there  is 
a  sort  of  uniformity  in  the  overt  acts,  which  indi- 
cates some  organized  system  :  by  analogy  it  is 
guessed  to  be  a  sort  of  white-boy  conspiracy  ;  but 
what  the  exact  nature  of  the  machinery  is,  remains 
a  mystery.  Some  remarkable  facts,  however,  are 
patent  to  the  view,  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  put 
them  together. 

On  Sunday  last,  there  was  a  great  meeting  at 
Cashel,  to  agitate  the  question  of  tenant-right :  Mr. 
John  O'Connell,  would-be-leader  of  the  party  op- 
posed to  open  "  physical  force"  repealers,  w^as  a 
prominent  spokesman ;  but  the  most  notable  was 
a  Roman  Catholic  clergyman,  whose  station  in  his 
church  is  such  as  to  constitute  him  a  type  and  ex- 
ample of  his  class.  At  this  Cashel  meeting, 
Archdeacon  LafFan  panegyrized  "the  Tipperary 
men"  and  vituperated  "  the  Saxon  ;"  and  among 
his  vituperative  remarks  was  this  one — "  If  in  the 
victualhng  department  John  Bull  suffered  one  fifth, 
of  the  privations  to  which  the  Tipperary  men  were 
subject,  if  he  had  courage  enough,  he  would  stand 
upon  one  side  and  shoot  the  first  man  he  would 
meet  with  a  decent  coat  on  his  back.  But  the 
Saxon  has  not  the  courage  to  do  anything  like  a 
man."  We  do  not  know  whether  these  words 
would  warrant  a  civil  prosecution,  because  they 
may  not  seem  to  be  a  direct  incitement  to  a  specific 
criminal  act ;  but  we  should  think  that  in  any 
other  province  of  the  Romish  church  they  would 
subject  the  utterer  to  ecclesiastical  discipline.  They 
appear  to  be,  at  the  best,  the  manifestation  of  a 
genuine  opinion  that  the  Irish  custom  of  standing 
on  one  side  and  shooting  "  the  first  man"  whose 
overt  act  is  the  having  "  a  decent  coat  on  his  back," 
is  praiseworthy,  manly,  and  in  favorable  contrast 
with  the  habits  of  Englishmen.  Monstrous  and 
preposterous  as  such  an  opinion  may  be,  we  have 
no  right  to  assume  that  it  is  affected  on  the  part 
of  Archdeacon  LafFan — that  it  is  any  other  than 
the  opinion  naturally  arising  from  his  education  and 
the  common  sentiment  of  the  community  among 
which  he  lives.  Noting  the  constant  practice  of 
assassination,  and  the  notorious  practice  of  denun- 
ciations from  the  altar,  we  have  no  right  to  assume 
that  the  gentleman  who  bears  the  title  of  "  Vener- 
able Archdeacon"  is  singular  in  his  opuiion. 

To  apply  the  general  opinion  expressed  by  the 
Celtic  priest,  the  case  of  Major  Mahon  will  illus- 
trate its  practical  working.  Major  Mahon  was  one 
of  those  few  landlords  in  Ireland  who  possessed 
both  the  will  and  the  means  to  fulfil  advice  fre- 
quently thrown  out  in  England,  that  his  class 
should  strive  to  raise  the  character  of  agriculture 
on  their  estates,  and  thus  elevate  the  condition  of 
their  resident  tenants ;  at  the  same  time  providing 
for  those  who  might  be  removed  in  the  process. 
Major  Mahon  did  this  :  he  removed  many  tenants, 
but  he  set  apart  a  large  sum  yearly — 3,500/.,  we 
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believe — to  aid  them  in  emigrating.  He  had  this 
autumn  given  notice  of  ejectment  to  a  considerable  j 
number  of  tenants ;  the  notice  being  delivered  pro 
forma  as  a  step  necessary  to  ulterior  proceedings  ; 
but  it  w^as  accompanied  by  an  intimation  that  the 
tenants  should  be  undisturbed  throughout  the  win- 
ter, and  that  in  the  spring  they  should  be  aided  to 
emigrate.  This  was  quite  satisfactory  to  the  ten- 
ants. Major  Mahon  addressed  them  personally 
from  his  carriage,  explaining  his  views ;  and  they 
expressed  their  satisfaction,  with  Irish  enthusi- 
asm. On  that  very  spot  he  was  murdered.  For, 
however  warm  the  gratitude  of  an  Irish  peasant 
may  be,  he  owes  another  allegiance.  In  a  chapel 
of  the  district  this  beneficent  landlord  was  de- 
nounced as  an  "  exterminator,"  with  many  harsh 
expressions  ;  and  the  priest  wound  up  his  denun- 
ciation in  these  words — "  He  is  worse  than  Crom- 
well:  and  yet  he  lives  P^  Coming  out  of  that 
chapel,  that  Sunday,  one  of  the  congregation  said 
to  another — "  If  he  lives  a  month  after  this,  he  is 
immortal !"     He  was  shot  on  the  Monday. 

As  Archdeacon  Lafl^n's  opinion  is  not  singular, 
so  neither  is  Major  Mahon's  case.  Our  columns 
teem  with  stories  of  bloodshed.  In  one  case  a 
little  girl  played  the  part  of  jackall  to  the  mur- 
derers :  this  complicity  of  children  is  an  old  trait 
of  murder  in  Ireland  ;  and  it  shows  how  a  training 
to  Thuggee  is  a  part  of  education. 

Why  should  the  priest  regard  conduct  like 
Major  Mahon's  as  wicked  ?  Marvellous  as  such  a 
distorted  perception  may  seem,  there  does  happen 
to  be  one  reason :  emigration  removes  the  paymas- 
ters of  the  priests ;  in  that  respect.  Major  Mahon 
was  spending  3,500Z.  a  year  in  reducing  the  num- 
bers of  the  Romish  flocks  on  his  estates. 

Do  not  let  us  be  misunderstood  :  we  do  not  mean 
to  insinuate  that  the  priests  incite  the  murder  of 
landlords  to  keep  down  emigration.  What  the 
facts  before  us  seem  to  show  is,  that  murder  is  re- 
garded as  a  meritorious  act,  that  opinion  not  being 
exclusively  held  by  priests,  but  being  general  ; 
that  benevolent  landlords,  if  they  are  improving 
landlords,  are  obnoxious  to  dislike  ;  that  they  are 
denounced  from  the  altar ;  that  murder  follows  ; 
that  whole  congregations,  including  children,  are 
accessories  before  the  fact. 

Some  law  of  extraordinary  vigor,  sternly  admin- 
istered, is  wanted  here.  It  may  not  be  possible 
to  proceed  against  priests,  as  priests  ;  but  all  should 
be  made  to  suffer  who  participate  in  a  guilty  knowl- 
edge. Lord  Clarendon  has  already  indicated  pro- 
ceedings against  those  who  harbor  criminals ;  but 
a  more  extensive  measure  is  needed,  because, 
where  the  people  of  a  district  interpose  to  shield 
the  particular  criminal  from  the  operation  of  the 
law,  he  can  only  be  got  at  by  dealing  with  the 
whole  community  among  whom  he  is  as  it  were 
enclosed  and  lost ;  and  this  inconvenience  is  a  fit 
penalty  for  the  wrong-doing  of  that  community. 
The  district  which  participates  in  crime  should 
feel  the  disadvantages  of  crime.  The  expenses 
of  pursuit  should  be  borne  by  each  locality  in  which 
criminals  remain  undetected.     If  the  withholding 


of  rent  is  the  object  of  the  local  conspiracy,  the 
rent  ought  to  be  exacted  to  the  last  penny,  though 
the  presence  of  an  army  should  be  needed  to  en- 
force it.  If  the  ordinary  tribunals  aid  in  conceal- 
ing guilt  by  perverse  verdicts,  independent  tribunals 
should  be  established.  To  whatever  length  crime 
goes,  the  strength  of  constituted  authority  ought 
to  be  prepared  to  go  yet  further,  and  to  visit  upon 
the  abettors  of  guilt  a  penalty  aggravated  in  pro- 
portion to  their  contumacy. — 20th  Nov. 


The  Irish  papers  supply  some  remarkable  illus- 
trations of  the  mode  in  which  landlords  are  accused 
of  "extermination."  One  case  is  that  of  Mr. 
Ussher,  who  has  been  at  two  periods  denounced 
from  the  altar,  and  whose  case  is  narrated  in  detail 
by  the  Dublin  Evening  Mail — 

"  Mr.  Ussher  inherited  from  his  father  the  estate 
of  Ballysaggart,  near  Lismore.  At  the  period  of 
Mr.  Ussher's  obtaining  possession  of  it,  he  found 
it  a  vast  tract,  principally  mountain  land,  with  a 
frontage  to  the  Blackwater,  along  the  banks  of 
which  a  few  acres  of  good  land  lay  ;  the  whole  of 
the  remainder,  to  the  amount  of  nearly  eight  thou- 
sand acres,  consisted  of  heath  and  gorse,  or  furs, 
all  reclaimable,  but  at  that  period  in  a  state  of  na- 
ture, or  nearly  so.  Thirty  years  ago,  Mr.  Ussher 
undertook  the  Herculean  task  of  rendering  this 
barren  moor  a  fertile  district,  of  enclosing  a  park, 
and  establishing  his  own  residence  upon  it.  A 
princely  demense  has  been  created — planting  to 
the  extent  of  over  a  thousand  acres  been  executed  ; 
and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  residences  in  Ireland 
formed.  A  sum  little  if  at  all  short  of  60,000Z. 
sterling  was  expended  in  wages  during  that  period, 
and  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  men  daily  employed 
and  punctually  paid  :  and  thus,  for  upwards  of 
thirty  years,  from  five  to  six  hundred  persons  have 
been  entirely  supported  by  this  gentleman,  described 
now  as  *  a  plague  and  a  curse'  to  his  district.  Mr. 
Ussher's  eflforts  were  not,  however,  confined  to 
forming  his  own  residence.  He  undertook  the 
reclamation  of  the  remainder  of  the  mountain  land  ; 
and  for  that  purpose,  about  the  year  1833,  he  let 
off  on  lease  to  a  considerable  number  of  persons 
portions  of  the  land,  varying  in  extent  from  thirty 
to  eighty  acres.  The  terms  of  the  lease,  in  every 
case,  were  these — for  the  first  seven  years  of  occu- 
pancy, a  peppercorn  rent ;  for  the  second  seven 
years,  five  shillings  per  acre ;  and  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  term  of  twenty-one  years  (the  duration 
of  the  lease)  a  rent  of  twelve  shillings  and  sixpence 
per  acre.  In  many  cases  he  constructed  the  houses 
on  those  farms ;  in  all  cases  he  gave  efficient  aid 
in  their  construction.  He  granted  them  also  a 
right  of  turbary  to  the  extent  of  what  they  re- 
quired for  their  own  use  ;  but,  because  turbary  is 
an  article  quickly  exhaustible,  he  prohibited  the 
cutting  of  turf  for  sale  to  strangers ;  he  secured 
also  for  the  tenants  a  supply  of  limestone  free  of 
charge — the  only  thing  needful,  along  with  their 
own  industry,  to  secure  the  complete  reclamation 
of  the  soil,  and  the  comfort  and  even  affluence  of 
the  tenantry,  as  the  land  was  all  highly  improvar 
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hie  Things  went  on  satisfactorily  enoiig-h  for  the 
first  and  part  of  the  second  period  of  the  term  ; 
but,  during  the  last  two  or  three  years  of  the  sec- 
ond period,  which  expired  last  year,  an  organized 
system  was  got  up  to  resist  the  increased  rent  of 
the  last  period.  The  tenants,  in  many  instances, 
ceased  to  attend  to  their  farms,  which  were  now  in 
a  flourishing  condition,  and  commenced  a  system 
of  selling  the  turf  on  the  moorland  adjoining,  to 
which  they  had  no  claim  whatever  ;  thus,  not  only 
robbing  Mr.  Ussher  of  his  property,  but  absolutely 
rendering  it  impossible  to  carry  further  the  recla- 
mation of  the  estate,  as  where  the  surface  was 
pared  off  to  the  gravel  no  possibility  existed  of 
reclaiming  the  soil  left.  Mr.  Ussher  was  absent, 
for  the  purpose  of  educating  his  family,  for  a  few 
years  ;  and  on  his  return  he  found  the  organiza- 
tion spoken  of  complete,  and  a  system  of  wholesale 
robbery  and  spoliation  of  his  estate  going  on.  It 
need  be  hardly  mentioned  that  he  resisted  it,  and 
put  a  stop  to  this  plunder,  and  also  intimated  his 
intention  of  enforcing  his  rights  to  the  rent  reserved 
in  his  leases  ;  offering,  at  the  same  time,  however, 
to  accept  a  surrender  from  all  or  any  of  the  ten- 
antry who  wished  to  give  up  their  farms.  The 
storm  now  broke  forth ;  threatening  letters  were 
sent — denunciations  from  the  altar  poured  out — 
and,  finally,  they  proved,  as  is  usual,  only  the 
precursors  to  a  desperate  attempt  to  murder  this 
unfortunate  gentleman.  At  noon-day,  almost  in 
sight  of  the  town  of  Lismore,  a  villain,  hired  by 
the  tenantry  of  the  estate,  made  the  attempt  to 
shoot  this  gentleman." 

This  "  plague  and  curse,"  as  Mr.  Ussher  was 
designated  by  the  reverend  father  Fogarty,  provi- 
dentially escaped  the  blow,  and  two  of  the  persons 
engaged  in  the  attempt  were  tried  and  found  guilty 
at  the  last  Waterford  Summer  Assizes ;  and  but 
for  the  intercession  of  Mr.  Ussher  would  have  been 
hanged.  Six  more  of  the  party  are  in  gaol,  await- 
ing their  trial  for  being  engaged  in  the  same  at- 
tempt. "  There  is  not,  in  fact,  a  particle  of 
doubt  but  that  the  whole  of  the  people  around  him, 
tenants  and  laborers,  with  the  exception  of  some 
six  or  seven  persons,  were  fully  aware  of,  if  not 
deeply  implicated  in,  this  conspiracy  ;  and,  although 
the  bulk  of  them  had  eaten  of  his  bread ,  and  lived 
in  comfort  on  the  means  provided  for  them  through 
his  humane  and  truly  patriotic  efforts,  they  saw 
him  depart  on  the  morning  of  the  day  the  attempt 
was  made  on  his  life,  believing  they  would  behold 
him  a  corpse  before  night ;  yet  no  warning  voice 
was  raised — no  hint  given,  to  turn  the  doomed  man 
from  his  fate." 

Another  case  is  that  of  Mr.  Ormsby  Gore  ; 
whose  proceedings  were  denounced  in  a  local 
paper  by  "  An  Observer,"  under  the  head  of  "  Irish 
Extermination  in  Leitrim,"  with  many  violent  com- 
ments on  the  landlord's  cruelty.  One  of  Mr.  Gore's 
agents,  Mr.  William  Lawder,  gives  an  explanation 
of  the  circumstances  of  the  ejectment  at  Leganom- 
mer — 

"  He  states,"  says  Mr.  Lawder,  speaking  of 
be  Observer,  "  that  the  tenants  on  the  lands  only 


owed  three  half-years'  rent,  to  September,  1847 ; 
which  is  untrue,  as  they  owed  several  years'  rent. 
He  further  states,  that  of  those  three  half-years 
they  offered  a  year's  rent,  which  I  refused  to  ac- 
cept from  any  persons  holding  less  than  twenty 
acres  of  land.  This  is  also  untrue,  as  not  one  of 
them  offered  me  a  shilling ;  and  although  I  cau- 
tioned them  on  the  18th  of  August,  and  frequently 
afterwards,  that  if  they  did  not  pay  a  year's  rent 
they  would  he  ejected,  they  never  showed  the  least 
desire  to  pay  anything.  At  length  I  was  obliged, 
by  their  reckless  conduct,  to  have  the  writ  of  habere 
executed ;  which  was  not  done  until  the  last  mo- 
ment, to  afford  them  every  opportunity  of  avoiding 
eviction.  Your  correspondent  further  states,  per- 
sons in  fever,  and  an  aged  man,  were  dragged  from 
their  sick  beds ;  which  is  also  untrue,  as  I  did  not 
turn  out  a  single  sick  person  ;  and  the  only  aged 
man  I  saw  walked  quietly  out  of  the  house,  and 
did  not  render  it  necessary  for  the  sheriff  to  have 
him  '  dragged  out.'  " 

Mr.  Gore  has  notified  his  intention  to  enable 
those  unable  to  hold  farms  to  emigrate  to  America 
in  the  spring,  and  to  provide  them  with  habitations 
during  the  winter. 

A  tenant  of  Mr.  Gore's,  named  Walker,  who  is 
also  his  agent  in  Westmeath,  has  likewise  written 
a  letter  in  confirmation  of  Mr.  Gore's  liberality  and 
kindness — 

"  During  thirty  years,"  he  says,  "  no  tenant 
has  been  removed  on  any  account  from  that  prop- 
erty by  him ;  nor  has  he  ever  given,  in  the  selec- 
tion of  tenants,  any  preference  on  account  of  the 
religion  or  political  feelings  of  the  applicant.  I 
have  frequently  had  occasion  to  apply  to  Mr.  Gore 
for  subscriptions  and  assistance  towards  improve- 
ments in  the  neighborhood,  public  and  private,  and 
also  in  the  absence  of  the  agent  (non-resident)  to 
recommend  tenants  for  indulgences  and  grants, 
owing  to  various  causes  ;  and  in  no  instance  has 
his  purse  ever  been  closed  against  me." 

Mr.  Walker  further  states,  that  having  lately 
recommended  a  liberal  allowance  on  last  year's 
rent,  Mr.  Gore's  reply  was — "  You  know  the  sev- 
eral cases  of  my  tenants'  circumstances  better  than 
I  can  ;  grant  them  such  allowance  as  you  may 
think  proper  and  just,  and  I  shall  be  satisfied." 
"  I  am  now,"  continues  Mr.  Walker,  "  in  the 
receipt  of  the  rents  ;  the  tenants  are  paying  well ; 
they  are  contented  and  happy  with  the  abatements 
I  have  given ;  and  no  party  leaves  me  without 
giving  a  blessing  to  their  landlord." 

One  of  the  sufferers,  the  Reverend  John  Wolse- 
ley,  incumbent  of  St.  Michael's,  Portarlington, 
in  King's  County,  sends  a  letter  to  the  TimeSy 
complaining  of  his  hard  position — 

"  For  nearly  twenty  years  I  have  been  a  minister 
of  the  established  church  ;  and  during  that  time  I 
have  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  tithes,  for 
my  benefice  is  a  chapelry  of  90/.  a  year,  and  is 
paid  partly  out  of  land  set  apart  for  the  purpose, 
and  partly  by  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners  of 
Ireland  from  a  fund  bequeathed  to  small  livings  by 
Primate  Boulter  "    "  He  has,"  he  says,  "  devoted 
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much  attention  to  the  employment  of  the  poor ; 
has  never  shown  favor  or  partiahty  to  any  one  sect ; 
has  Uved  simply,  and  attended  to  his  duties ;  has 
never  brought  an  ejectment,  or  taken  any  other 
law  proceedings  against  a  tenant.  What,  then, 
was  my  surprise  and  horror  to  find  an  assassin 
lying  in  wait  for  me  for  three  successive  days  ; 
and — for  this  is  still  more  horrifying — that  most 
of  the  people  of  the  neighborhood  where  I  live 
have  been  so  far  from  expressing  joy  at  the  escape 
I  have  had,  that  they  show  evident  disappointment 
at  my  not  being  shot !" 

"A  southern  landlord"  writes  to  the  Times, 
complaining  of  the  priestly  denunciations  from  the 
altar,  now  apparently  becoming  systematic  in  Ire- 
land— 

"  Of  the  countless  instances  which  have  occurred, 
I  shall  only  remind  you  of  two  ;  your  paper  would 
not  contain  the  number  of  cases  I  could  adduce. 

"The  one  was  the  case  of  a  very  poor  man  in 
the   county  Tipperary,  named,  I   think,  Callagan. 

The  priest  was  the  Reverend  Mr.  T .     The 

following  is  the  evidence  of  the  reverend  function- 
ary, as  given  at  the  trials. 

"  '  Did  you  denounce  the  murdered  man  from  the 
altar?'— *  I  did.' 

"  '  When  did  you  denounce  him?' — '  On  Sunday 
at  mass.' 

" '  When  was  he  murdered?* — 'Atfive  o'clock  the 
same  evening.' 

"  The  other  is  the  case  of  the  late  Major  Mahon. 
He  was  denounced  by  the  priest  on  Sunday  ;  and 
on  the  following  Monday,  while  returning  from  his 
charitable  office  in  Roscommon,  he  was  shot  dead 
in  his  carriage. 

"  I  cannot  but  think  that  these  reverend  minis- 
ters of  the  gospel  are  amenable  to  the  laws  ;  they 
are  clearly  accessories  before  the  fact,  and  the 
crime  of  murder  is  the  never-failing  effect  of  their 
unhallowed  exhortations. 

"  I  do  not  know  if  I  am  right  in  this  supposition. 
If  I  am,  the  sooner  a  few  stringent  examples  are 
made,  the  sooner  a  few  of  these  reverend  plotters 
are  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment, 
or  in  very  gross  cases  to  transportation,  the  quicker 
will  be  the  return  of  this  unhappy  country  to  a 
state  bordering  on  civilization.  Until  this  is  done, 
and  done  with  energy  and  promptness,  the  reign 
of  terror  will  still  continue,  and  the  minister  of 
God  will  remain  the  minister  of  death." — 20  Nov. 


"  The  murders"  form  the  staple  of  the  Irish 
news.  A  Dublin  repeal  paper  admits  that  the 
usual  question  is,  "  What  murders  are  there  to- 
day?" Nor  do  they  change  in  character,  except  that 
as  an  engine  of  terror  their  application  is  extending 
from  landlords  to  creditors  generally  :  the  debt  in- 
Qwrred  by  the  purchase  of  a  gun  is  "  cancelled,"  as 
currency  philosophers  have  it,  by  the  use  of  the 
gun  itself 

The  most  marked  process  of  change,  however, 
is  that  which  has  been  taking  place  in  the  opinion 
of  England  on  Ireland.     There  is  still  the  same 


desire  to  see  improvement  carried  out — to  see  the 
luckless  Celt  redeemed  from  his  debasment ;  but 
the  wanton  love  of  bloodshed,  united  to  the  half-vol- 
untary submission  to  beggary,  has  materially  abated 
the  sympathy  that  was  entertained  in  this  country. 
The  anxiety  to  see  the  law  enforced  in  Ireland  is 
growing  to  a  feeling  of  impatience,  which  finds  no 
adequate  expression  in  the  parliamentary  debates  ; 
though  symptoms  of  it  are  to  be  found  even  there 
in  the  speeches  of  independent  members.  In  soci- 
ety there  is  a  prevalent  desire  to  witness  some  de- 
cisive course  of  action  ;  and  we  have  reason  to 
believe  that  ministers  would  obtain  from  Enghsh 
and  Scottish  members  an  unusual  amount  of  support 
in  any  measure  having  for  its  object  the  direct  en- 
forcement of  order. — 27  Nov. 


The  Journal  des  Debats  announces  the  death  of 
Madame  Aime  Martin,  widow  of  Benardin  de  St. 
Pierre,  the  author  of  Paul  et  Virginie,  at  St.  Ger- 
maine  en  Laye,  in  her  sixty-eighth  year. 

SouLEYMAN,  Napolcou's  interpreter  in  Egjrpt, 
died  on  Wednesday,  in  Paris.  "He  was,"  says 
GalignanVs  Messenger,  "  a  Persian,  but  attached 
himself  to  the  fortunes  of  France,  and  rendered 
invaluable  services  to  her  army  when  it  was  led  to 
the  foot  of  the  Pyramids.  He  lived  upon  a  pension 
granted  him  by  the  French  government.  He  had 
a  wife  and  children  in  Persia ;  to  whom  he  wished 
to  return,  but  was  refused  permission  on  account  of 
his  conduct  in  Egypt.  The  Persian  ambassador, 
now  in  Paris,  had  promised  to  use  his  influence  in 
procuring  the  assent  of  his  government  to  the  return 
of  Souleyman  ;  but  death  had  put  an  end  to  all  his 
hopes." 

In  Italy,  a  customs  convention  between  Rome, 
Tuscany,  and  Sardinia,  is  formally  announced. 
The  preamble  declares  that  those  three  states,  being 
"  animated  by  the  desire  to  contribute  by  their  union 
to  the  increase  of  the  dignity  and  prosperity  of  Italy, 
and  being  persuaded  that  the  true  and  essential 
basis  of  the  union  of  Italy  consists  in  the  fusion  of 
the  material  interests  of  the  population  of  their 
respective  dominions,  have  agreed  to  form  an  asso- 
ciation on  the  principle  of  the  German  Commercial 
League."  This  is  true  practical  wisdom.  The 
long-dreamt  "  nationality  of  Italy"  is  now  laid  upon 
a  solid  foundation. — Spectator,  20  Nov. 

A  NOTICE  has  been  issued  from  the  post-office 
giving  the  public  the  privilege  of  marking  or  writ- 
ing upon  newspapers  sent  by  post,  provided  a  penny 
stamp  be  affixed  upon  them  : — 

In  cases  where  newspapers  are  at  present  subject 
to  the  penny  postage,  (as  when  they  are  both  posted 
and  delivered  in  the  same  town,)  the  writing  or 
marks  will  involve  no  additional  charge.  This  priv- 
ilege, however,  is  to  be  confined  to  inscriptions  on 
the  newspaper  itself,  and  is  not  to  extend  to  the 
cover ;  which,  as  heretofore,  must  contain  nothing 
but  the  address.  If  additional  writing  be  placed 
upon  the  cover,  or  if  a  marked  newspaper  be  sent 
without  the  penny  stamp,  it  will  then  be  liable  to 
the  same  postage  as  that  which  would  be  charged 
for  an  unpaid  letter  of  like  weight.  The  new  reg- 
ulation does  not  apply  to  newspapers  to  or  from  the 
colonies  or  foreign  countries ;  these,  when  written 
upon,  or  when  containing  enclosures,  will  still  be 
liable  to  the  treble  rate  of  postage  at  present  charged 
upon  them. — Spect. 
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[There  have  been  some  vexatious  delays  of  our  letters 
to  and  from  Paris.  In  a  little  while  we  hope  to  be  reg- 
ular. Our  correspondent  sends  us  now  a  few  hasty  mem- 
oraadums,  and  some  translations.] 

Paris,  1  December,  1847. 
In  Paris  the  weather  of  the  whole  month  of  Oc- 
tober resembled  the  best  American  Indian  summer. 
September  was  exceedingly  raw  and  gloomy.  Last 
month — November — the  sun  was  scarcely  seen  ;  the 
temperature,  indeed,  was  mild  ;  and  hence  straw- 
berries and  grapes  continued  fresh  and  abundant. 
In  the  quantity  and  quality  of  vegetables  and  fruits 
— the  grape  included — this  year  has  never  been 
exceeded  in  France.  This  week  the  assize  of 
bread  is  raised.  There  will  be  a  deficiency  of 
bread-stuffs  until  the  summer,  although  the  last 
harvest  was  plentiful  in  itself.  A  scarcity  such  as 
has  been  experienced  is  not  supplied  by  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  a  single  season.  Hitherto  Paris  has 
been  without  fro^t.  The  weather  is  now  absolutely 
vernal.  If  it  prove  moderate  and  bright  the  last 
fortnight  of  December,  the  display  of  luxury  and 
ingenuity  in  the  shops  of  the  capital  will  transcend 
all  that  the  world  has  known.  Two  new  and  very 
spacious  theatres  do  not  seem  to  affect  the  pros- 
perity of  the  twenty  or  more  old. 

Political  banquets,  of  all  the  opposition  parties, 
multiply  in  the  interior.  The  orators  charge  the 
government  with  all  sorts  of  intrigue,  corruption, 
and  mismanagement.  In  most  instances,  the  health 
of  the  king  is  studiously  excluded  from  the  toasts. 
But  Louis  Philippe  cares  little  for  these  demonstra- 
tions ;  his  health  is  good,  his  vivacity  irrepressible. 
All  the  royal  family  are  in  capital  case.  The  Duke 
d'Aumale  plays  the  viceroy  at  Algiers,  with  an 
annual  expenditure  of  two  or  three  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars. 

The  diet  of  Hungary  is  debating  on  the  liberty 
of  the  press,  and  religious  equality  for  the  Protes- 
tants, who  are  numerous  in  that  province.  A  new 
bill  presented  to  the  Spanish  cortes,  for  the  preser- 
vation of  order,  amounts  to  a  suppression  of  all 
freedom  of  political  discussion  and  action.  Portu- 
gal is  in  a  perpetual  cabinet-crisis.  The  move- 
ments in  Italy  are  of  most  promise  and  dignity. 
There  may  be  a  glorious  revival.  National  unity 
and  independence  for  twenty-four  millions,  gifted 
and  situated  as  are  the  Italians — how  splendid  the 
objects  and  results ! 

French  cotton  goods  have  doubled  in  quantity 
since  1834,  and  the  prices  have  fallen  one  half 
since  that  period.  The  gross  present  annual  prod- 
uct is  estimated  at  six  hundred  millions  of  francs ; 
the  manufacture  employs  about  six  hundred  and 
thirty-four  thousand  hands ;  the  wages  of  the  oper- 
ative are  on  the  average  four  hundred  francs  per 
annum. 

The  thousands  of  Poles  of  Paris  have  held  three 
several  assemblages  in  commemoration  of  the  insur- 
rection of  November  29th,  1830.     Prince  Czarto- ! 


ryski,  head  of  the  monarchical  and  aristocratic  di- 
vision, delivered  a  discourse  to  the  Polish  Literary 
Society  suitable  to  their  doctrines  and  views :  the 
democratic  meetings  were  marked  by  much  stronger 
denunciations  of  the  proceedings  and  designs  of  the 
northern  monarchs,  and  by  enthusiastic  expressions 
of  confidence  in  the  revival  of  Polish  nationality. 
The  Poles  resemble  the  Jews  in  the  vitality  of  their 
hopes.  Both  put  up  fervent  prayers,  in  their  sev- 
eral places  of  worship,  for  pope  Pius  IX.  Hia 
liberalism  is  invoked  for,  or  supposed  to  embrace, 
all  the  human  family.  Such  is  the  charity  of  the 
Gospel. 

Constitutional  reforms  are  on  the  tapis  in  Hoi 
land.  Ministerial  responsibility,  not  to  the  king 
alone,  but  to  the  States-General,  and  a  direct  rep 
resentation  of  the  people  on  a  larger  basis,  are  th<^ 
principal  objects.  Wilham  lends  himself  to  them, 
besides  manifesting  concern  for  the  reestablishment 
of  credit  in  his  small  country,  too  deeply  indebted 
and  too  heavily  taxed.  There  is  a  strong  opposi- 
tion to  the  present  ministers,  who  are  administrative 
not  political  characters,  and  a  cry  for  Van-der  Cap- 
ellens,  as  the  head  of  affairs  proper  for  the  organic 
changes  required  for  better  government  in  general. 
That  statesman  refused  office  in  1841  because  the 
royal  assent  was  refused  to  his  stipulations  in  rela- 
tion to  them.  An  old  Dutch  party  survives  with 
the  principle  stare  super  vias  antiquas,  and  they 
have  a  new  organ  in  a  paper  called  the  Holland. 
But  now-a-days  their  maxim  is  vain,  whether  for 
monarchs  or  parties  anywhere.  The  ancient  land- 
marks are  examined,  and  when  condemned  become 
untenable.  Holland  needs  neither  royalty,  aristoc- 
racy, nor  hierarchy. 

In  seven  cases  (except  one)  of  Brazilian  vessels 
sent  into  the  French  ports  on  suspicion  of  the  slave 
trade  by  the  French  squadron  of  the  coast  of  Africa, 
the  council  of  state  in  Paris  has  decided  against  the 
captors.  With  regard  to  six  of  the  vessels,  nothing 
was  proved  to  have  been  found  on  board  that  war- 
ranted the  charge  of  piracy,  which  is  interpolated 
into  the  law  of  nations  by  the  British  and  French 
conventions.  The  hardship  of  the  detention  of  the 
vessels  and  the  loss  of  their  voyages  has  been  ag- 
gravated by  the  imprisonment  of  their  officers  and 
crews,  at  Brest  and  Toulon,  who  are  now  petition- 
ing for  enlargement.  Owners  and  all  have  been 
ruined.  Several  of  the  Paris  editors  consider  Bra- 
zil as  fully  entitled  to  retaliate  by  tariff-war,  seeing 
that  she  is  not  strong  enough  to  vindicate  benights 
otherwise.  The  articles  of  the  London  Times,  and 
the  language  of  Lord  Stanley  and  Mr.  Hume  in 
parliament,  on  the  character  and  effects  of  the  Afri- 
can coast  system,  are  well  worth  attention. 

The  Swiss  charge  d'affiiires,  Mr.  Tschann,  died 
a  few  days  ago,  in  Paris,  suddenly.  It  is  affirmed 
by  the  Journal  des  Dtbats  that  violent  chagrin  at 
the  situation  of  his  country  was  the  proximate 
cause.  He  had  been  forty  years  a  member  of  the 
Swiss  legation  in  Paris,  and  his  national  spirit  had 
become  only  the  keener.     Sensitiveness  in  relation 
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to  one's  country  is  often  heightened  in  proportion 
to  length  of  absence.  There  are,  we  may  believe, 
Americans  abroad  for  years,  whom  a  civil  war,  or 
a  rupture  of  the  Union,  at  home,  would  promptly 
kill.  Their  pride  of  country  would  sink;  their 
hearts  would  break  like  that  of  the  Swiss  patriot. 
It  is  therefore  that  some  of  them  dread  intensely 
the  slavery  question  in  Congress,  and  would  prefer 
any  practicable  compromise  to  the  Wilmot  proviso, 
which  threatens  fatal  discord.  How  much — how 
incalculably  greater  the  stake  than  that  of  any 
Swiss  or  any  European  strife !  For  real  philan- 
thropy itself — for  productive  and  expansive  liberty 
— the  scale  is  on  the  side  of  the  whites ;  our  own 
race  and  civilization  are  the  first  objects. 

The  French  ministry  have  just  lost  two  important 
elections.  One  of  their  candidates,  General  Dumas, 
IS  an  aid-de-camp  of  the  king. 

The  Spanish  government  has  issued  two  royal 
ordinances  changing  the  duties  or  customs  on  cotton 
and  woollen  fabrics.  The  tariff  is  raised,  and  inju- 
riously for  the  French  and  British.  Our  Paris  edi- 
tors complain  ;  they  remark  that  England,  having  a 
completely  organized  system  of  smuggling  on  the 
Spanish  coast,  will  suffer  less  than  France.  The 
measure  is  deemed  an  expedient  of  the  new  Span- 
ish cabinet  to  get  favor  in  Catalonia. 

Some  substitutions  on  the  side  of  liberalism  have 
occurred  in  the  ministry  of  Naples.  Santangelo, 
who  ruled,  retires  with  the  title  of  marquis  and 
honorary  councillor  of  state  ;  he  was  hissed  by  the 
people  when  he  withdrew  from  the  palace. 

A  new  journal,  called  the  Resurrection,  has  been 
established  at  Turin,  with  two  of  the  most  cele- 
brated writers  of  Italy  as  its  editors — Counts  Balbo 
and  de  Carour.  A  royal  decree  bearing  date  26th 
November,  issued  at  Turin,  and  consisting  of 
twenty-seven  articles,  modifies  favorably  the  laws 
for  the  government  of  the  press  in  the  kingdom  of 
Sardinia.  The  introduction  of  the  Journal  des  De- 
bats  into  the  kingdom  was  prohibited ;  the  interdict 
is  now  raised.  Real  liberalism  will  gain  little  by 
this  indulgence.  The  Debats  is  among  its  worst 
enemies,  in  the  guise  of  a  friend. 

At  a  late  sitting  of  the  Paris  Academy  of  Moral 
and  Political  Sciences,  a  report  was  made  on  the 
memoirs  or  tracts  presented  on  the  prize-question 
of  1845,  which  was  this — "  What  infiuence  have 
the  general  progress  and  desire  of  physical  welfare 
exercised  on  the  morals  or  moral  condition  of  the 
people?"  The  memoirs  were  twenty-three  in 
number,  and  five  were  pronounced  to  be  worthy 
of  particular  attention,  being  recommended  by  care- 
ful investigation,  talent,  sound  and  various  disqui- 
sition ;  but  no  one  of  these  excellent  performances 
exactly  answered  the  views  of  the  committee.  One 
had  for  epigraph,  "  The  greatest  possible  happiness 
of  the  greatest  possible  number."  Some  of  them 
were  to  be  published.  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
case  and  example  of  the  United  States  of  America 
have  been  considered  at  all ;  yet  they  are  the  most 
pertinent,  and  the  strongest.     The  authors  of  the 


new  histories  of  the  French  revolution  represent 
their  country  as  having  first  furnished  the  world 
with  the  true  human  rights,  the  doctrines  and 
forms  of  political  liberty  which  are  to  prevail  every- 
where in  the  end. 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Paris  Academy  of 
Sciences,  Mr.  Pouillet  deposited  a  copy  of  the  fifth 
edition  of  his  Experimental  Physics  and  Meteor- 
ology, a  treatise  as  excellent  as  it  has  been  suc- 
cessful. The  sixth  and  last  volume  of  the  great 
work  entitled  Commercial  Law  in  its  relations  icith 
the  Civil  Law  and  with  International  Laio,  has  just 
appeared.  The  author  is  Mr.  G.  Masse.  The 
French  Society  for  the  Defence  of  National  Indus- 
try has  just  put  forth  a  copious  and  elaborate 
manifesto  against  the  evil  threatened  by  theories 
and  projects  of  the  free  traders.  They  give  the 
results  of  extensive  and  authentic  inquiries  into  the 
comparative  condition,  exigences,  and  prospects 
of  French  and  British  manufactures. 

Treating  of  Lafayette's  supposed  vacillations 
between  monarchy  and  republicanism  for  France, 
in  1790,  Michelet,  in  his  2d  volume,  holds  this 
language  : — "  Washington's  authority  was  the 
great  and  sovereign  one  which  would  have  sus- 
tained and  encouraged  Lafayette  in  his  trials.  He 
had  it  not  at  all.  Washington,  as  the  world  knows, 
was  the  head  of  a  party  which  sought  to  strengthen 
the  unity  of  government  in  America.  The  head 
of  the  opposite  party,  Jefferson,  had  greatly  favored 
the  outbreak  of  our  revolution.  Washington,  not- 
withstanding his  extreme  caution,  did  not  conceal 
from  Lafayette  his  wish  that  the  movement  should 
be  checked.  The  Americans,  though  saved  by 
France,  feared  to  be  carried  by  her  too  far  against 
England,  and  found  it  prudent  to  concenter  their 
gratitude  on  two  individuals,  Lafayette  and  Louis 
XVI.  Few  understood  our  situation  ;  many  of 
them  were  on  the  side  of  the  king  against  France. 
Moreover,  they  were  cooled  towards  us  by  a  mat- 
ter, of  which  we  had  not  thought,  but  which  in- 
jured their  trade — a  decree  or  law  of  the  national 
assembly  respecting  tobaccos  and  oils.  The  Amer- 
icans, however  firm  with  England  in  questions  of 
interest,  are  weak  and  partial  towards  her  in  ques- 
tions of  ideas.  British  literature  is  their  literature. 
The  bitter  war  waged  on  us  by  the  British  press 
had  influence  on  the  Americans,  and,  through  them, 
on  Lafayette.  At  least  they  did  not  maintain  him 
in  his  original  republican  aspirations.  He  post- 
poned his  lofty  plan  ;  he  descended — at  least  pro- 
visionally— to  English  notions — to  a  sort  of  bastard 
Anglo-American  eclectism  ;  he,  himself  American 
in  theory  and  opinion,  was  yet  an  Englishman  in 
mental  culture — a  little  even  in  person  and  aspect. 
For  this  English  ad  interim  system — for  the  sys- 
tem of  democratic  royalty  or  royal  democracy, 
which,  he  acknowledged,  was  good  for  some  twenty 
years  only,  he  did  a  decisive  thing,  that  seemed  to 
arrest  the  revolution,  but  precipitated  it  in  fact." 

Louis  Blane,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  His- 
tory of  the  French  Revolution,  treats,  in  his  second 
chapter,  of  the  American  connection  in  a  remark- 
able way,  and  with  more  sense  than  Michelet. 
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The  following  is  a  translation  of  some  passages  of 
his  text : — "  While  Lord  Chatham  exhaled  in  par- 
liament his  jealousy  and  despite  at  the  countenance 
lent  to  the  revolted  colonies  by  France,  Louis  XVI. 
had  already  recognized  the  independence  of  the 
United  States ;  a  treaty  had  united  France  and 
America — nations  of  which  one  fought  for  inde- 
pendence and  the  other  was  about  to  fight  for 
liberty.  How  was  the  alliance  brought  about? 
By  what  infatuation  or  vertigo  did  the  friends  of 
an  absolute  king  stimulate  him  to  extend  his  aid 
to  insurgents  ?  France  had  severe  mortifications 
to  avenge  ;  unpardonable  humiliations — the  treaty 
of  Fontainbleau,  the  British  abuse  of  their  success 
— above  all,  the  presence  of  an  English  commis- 
sary at  Dunkirk  ;  could  the  occasion  be  more  favor- 
able ?  The  Americans,  after  an  intrepid  straggle, 
seemed  to  be  near  a  definitive  triumph  :  Burgoyne 
and  his  army  had  been  captured  ;  at  Valley  Forge 
Washington  was  proving  how  far  the  genius  of 
patience  decides  human  affairs.  The  sentiment  of 
nationality  in  France  outwitted,  in  a  manner,  the 
sharp-sighted  minister  who  swayed  our  foreign  re- 
lations. The  man  who  prepared  the  American 
war,  who  presented  to  Louis  XVL  the  three  plen- 
ipotentiaries, Silas  Deane,  Franklin,  and  Lee,  was 
precisely  the  Count  de  Vergennes,  the  same  who 
had  written  to  Louis — '  In  France  the  monarch 
speaks  and  rules ;  all  are  subjects  and  all  obey. ' 
So  true  is  it  that  in  this  American  war,  Vergennes 
was  dazzled  by  the  diplomatic  phases  of  the  case  ; 
the  revolutionary  escaped  his  vision.  Besides, 
what  will  could  resist  the  cry  of  the  whole  French 
nation  ?  '  Let  us  arm  for  the  insurgents  ! '  In  vain 
did  the  old  court  condemn  the  voluntary  departure 
of  the  youthful  Marquis  Lafayette  ;  all  hearts  were 
enrolled  the  same  day  as  his  name  ;  Franklin  was 
the  universal  admiration.  His  image,  with  Tur- 
got's  inscription,  was  constantly  sold  under  the 
eyes  of  the  king.  The  impulse  was  given  to  every 
mind.  The  idea  of  insurrection  became  familiar 
everywhere  ;  the  word  insurgents  was  accepted  on 
all  hands ;  and  those  even  who  were  scandalized 
at  the  aid  lent  by  a  monarch  to  subjects  in  revolt 
consoled  themselves  with  the  idea  of  England  suf- 
fering punishment  at  length  for  the  long-continued 
excesses  of  her  pride.  Immediately  after  his  ar- 
rival in  America,  Lafayette  wrote  to  his  friends  in 
France — '  In  this  region,  I  hear  nothing  of  king 
or  ministers.  Two  sovereigns  only  are  known  and 
cherished — glory  and  liberty.'  France  resembled 
a  slave  that,  through  the  bars  of  his  dungeon,  de- 
scries troops  armed  against  slavery.  The  shouts 
which  reach  his  ears  from  afar,  penetrate  to  his 
heart ;  he  fancies  that  he  is  fighting  himself  under 
those  colors,  the  mere  sight  of  which  is  for  him  a 
hope  of  deliverance.  Contemplated  from  our 
shores,  the  American  war  was  one  of  those  phe- 
nomena which  have  their  appointed  place  and  epoch 
in  the  succession  of  events.  But  while  it  lifted  up 
and  vivified  the  French  soul,  it  contributed  to  oc- 
casion the  fatal  deficit.  Necker's  loans  were, 
however,  at  first  successful ;  the  gold  of  Europe 
flowed  into  the  treasury  of  France.     The  public 


mind,  relieved  on  this  score,  could  surrender 
itself  to  the  emotions  incident  to  the  tidings 
from  Rhode  Island ;  at  Versailles  not  a  few — very 
many — of  the  noblesse  envied  Lafayette  his 
wounds.  By  dint  of  taking  a  lively  interest  in 
those  battles,  of  which  American  independence 
was  to  be  the  price,  the  French  people  habituated 
themselves  to  the  concern  and  love  of  liberty  ;  and 
the  most  perspicacious — those  especially  who  felt 
the  revolution  stirring  at  the  bottom  of  their  hearts 
— thanked  the  minister  of  the  treasury  for  having 
found  in  credit  the  means  of  "enabling  old  royalist 
France  to  march  under  the  banners  of  the  armed 
republic.  To  meet  the  expense  of  the  American 
war  without  taxes — as  Necker  had  said — was  not 
that  a  miracle !  Every  one  repeated  his  boast ; 
throughout  the  realm  there  was  joy  and  surprise 
that  such  a  contest  and  triumph  were  to  cost  the 
nation  nothing  in  immediate  contribution.  If  it 
could  not  be  denied  that  the  American  war  would 
be  onerous  for  future  generations,  yet  they,  un- 
questionably, would  reap  the  benefit.  Besides, 
the  sound  of  revolution  from  across  the  Atlantic 
was  like  a  wafted  promise  of  emancipation  to 
France." 


[translated.] 

Extract  from  a  speech  of  M.  Guizot,  delivered  in  the 

Chamber  of  Deputies^  last  winter,  on  the  Swiss 

question : 

"  Here  is  simply  our  policy — our  positive  and 
practical  policy — with  regard  to  Switzerland.  We 
honor  and  respect  Switzerland,  old  Switzerland,  in- 
finitely, and  the  ancient  and  glorious  existence  that 
she  has  acquired  in  Europe.  We  believe  in  this 
great  fact — that,  after  having  obtained  during  five 
centuries  the  approval  and  esteem  of  Europe,  she 
merits  the  solicitude  of  all  nations  ;  as  we  respect 
her  ourselves  we  believe  that  old  Switzerland  is 
an  European  work  which  Swiss  hands  especially 
should  not  destroy  without  reason. 

"At  the  same  time  that  this  is  the  fact  estab 
lished,  it  is  also  the  right.  The  basis  of  the  Hel 
vetic  confederation,  such  as  it  exists,  is  the  national 
law  in  Switzerland  ;  now,  as  it  was  five  centuries 
ago,  it  is  a  confederation  of  independent  states, 
which  has  vested,  in  common,  certain  interests  and 
certain  portions  of  their  existence  and  power,  but 
each,  having  reserved  to  itself,  at  the  same  time, 
certain  essential  rights  of  sovereignty,  and  es- 
pecially of  internal  sovereignty.  That  is  the  na- 
tional law  or  constitution  of  Switzerland  for  Europe. 
The  fact  and  the  law  are,  in  this  instance,  in  per- 
fect unison.  They  are,  moreover,  in  unison  with 
the  interests  of  France.  I  shall  not  insist  upon 
what  the  honorable  gentleman  who  spoke  last  has 
retraced  ; — it  is  evident  that  the  actual  federal  con- 
stitution, with  the  independence  of  the  cantons,  is 
conformable  to  European  interests,  and  ours  in 
particular  ;  that  it  produced  and  suits  the  situation 
of  neutrality  which  has  been  assured  to  Switzer- 
land. It  is  evident  that  a  state  otherwise  consu- 
tuted — a  consolidated  state — would   have  much 
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more  aggressive  power ;  would  be  less  secure  for 
its  neighboring  states.  There  is  then,  for  us,  a 
great  national  concern  to  maintain  the  actual  polity 
of  Switzerland  and  the  basis  of  her  confederation." 


From  the  Paris  Corsaire. 
THE    TAKING    OF   LUCERNE. 

The  capture  of  this  little  town,  which  the  Swiss 
radicals  have  just  entered  as  conquerors,  is  the 
topic  of  the  day  in  Europe.  What  is  this  taking 
of  Lucerne  1  Is  it  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  1 
No.  It  is  the  republic  at  our  doors,  and  in  the 
centre  of  old  Europe.  In  fact,  the  Swiss  radicals 
have  not  been  at  Lucerne  to  drive  out  a  few  black 
gowns.  The  instinct  of  royal  governments  is  not 
deceived.  The  question  in  Switzerland  is  of  a 
republican  federative  constitution  like  that  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  creation  of  a  national 
unity. 

Now,  the  republic  at  our  very  gates  is  a  serious 
aifair  ;  we  could  get  along  with  twenty-two /ra^- 
ments  of  a  republic,  but  a  complete  republic  is  an- 
other thing.  The  cholera,  which  is  advancing 
rapidly,  is  nothing  in  comparison  to  this  sort  of 
contagion.  Remark,  also,  that  with  us  the  repub- 
lican party  begins  to  distance  the  out-of-breath 
party  of  Mr.  Barrot.  What  are  the  banquets  of 
Orleans,  Lille,  and  Dijon,  if  not  republican  ?  The 
ministry,  indeed,  tells  us  by  the  mouth  of  the  De- 
bats  that  it  is  satisfied  with  the  banquet  of  Orleans, 
satisfied  with  the  banquet  of  Lille,  and  still  more 
satisfied  with  that  of  Dijon.  It  will  end  by  being 
so  much  satisfied  as  to  be  too  much  so. 

Will  there  be  intervention  in  Switzerland  ?  No. 
For  there  is  no  right  to  intervene  ;  the  five  powers 
are  not  agreed  among  themselves  ; — Switzerland, 
united  by  a  war  of  liberty,  will  renew  upon  her 
own  territory  our  conflicts,  and  our  triumphs,  of 
'94. 

We  have  set  ofiicially  forth,  and  sufficiently 
commented  upon,  the  ^nnci^\es  of  non-intervention. 
We  are  bound  by  it.  England,  it  is  well  known, 
will  only  oflfer  a  friendly  mediation,  and,  finally, 
a  hundred  thousand  rifles  in  the  mountains  of 
Switzerland  will  offer  food  for  reflection.  What 
is  to  be  done  then  1  There  is  only  one  solution 
to  such  a  question ;  to  raise  monarchy  above  the 
republic  polity  hy  good  government.  Without 
that  there  is  no  salvation.  Hopes  founded  upon 
the  continuation  of  a  war  in  the  small  cantons — 
upon  the  collisi6n  of  the  radicals  with  the  king  of 
Prussia — all  that  is  an  illusion.  We  must  go  on  ; 
— the  floods  rise — all  the  world  hears  them — we 
must  anticipate  them. 

The  Gazette  de  France  adds — "  The  Corsaire  is 
right.  It  is  only  true  representative  monarchy 
which  can  neutralize  the  republican  movement  in 
France.  The  diet  will  now  reply  to  the  pentarchy 
— We  have  settled  our  affairs ;  what  have  you  to 
do  with  us,  or  on  our  soil,  or  at  Neuchatel?  We 
claim  what  we  shall  defend — national  sovereignty 
and  independence." 


From  the  Paris  National. 


We  doubt  very  much  if  the  republic  of  Mexico 
will  be  gainers  by  rejecting  the  negotiations  oflfered 
by  the  American  commissioner.  It  may  seem  hard 
for  Mexico  to  give  up  New  Mexico  and  the  two 
Californias,  but  that  is  already  done,  and  in  refus- 
ing to  acknowledge  this  to  be  the  case,  she  runs 
a  risk  of  losing  the  indemnity  offered  by  the  United 
States.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  agreed  that 
the  pretensions  of  the  Mexicans  were  perfectly 
ridiculous  in  the  respective  situations  of  the  belli- 
gerent parties.  On  reading  the  instructions  given 
by  the  government  to  its  commissioners,  one  would 
be  led  to  believe  that  it  treated  with  a  conquered 
people.  Therefore  we  shall  cite  but  two  articles. 
Mexico  demands  on  one  side,  to  be  entirely  indem- 
nified for  all  the  damages  sustained  by  her  during  the 
war,  and  will  not  recognize  Texas  but  on  the  con- 
dition that  the  boundary  shall  be  the  Rio  de  Las 
Nueces  instead  of  being  extended  as  far  as  the  Rio 
del  Norte.  Now  it  is  precisely  the  territory  com- 
prised between  these  two  rivers  that  is  the  object 
of  contest  between  the  two  states,  and  Santa 
Anna  insists  on  obtaining  from  the  victorious 
Americans  that  which  they  would  scarcely  concede 
even  if  they  had  been  beaten.  We  can  now 
comprehend  why  the  negotiations  have  miscarried, 
when  the  starting  points  are  so  completely  at  va- 
riance ;  it  will  be  extremely  difficult  for  Mr.  Trist 
and  the  Mexican  commissioners  to  come  to  any 
decision.  However,  let  the  result  of  the  war  be 
what  it  may,  Mexico  has  lost  ground.  Her  cap- 
ital and  principal  ports  of  entry  are  in  possession 
of  the  United  States.  Her  only  source  of  revenue, 
properly  speaking,  her  custom-house  duties,  will 
be  at  an  end.  The  guerillas,  the  rancheros,  may 
without  doubt  cause  the  Americans  some  loss  ; 
but  a  few  men  killed,  a  few  baggage-wagons  car- 
ried oflf,  will  not  destroy  the  army.  The  prolong- 
ing of  the  struggle  will  have  no  other  effect  than 
to  render  it  more  difficult  to  treat  with  the  United 
States  ;  and  as  definitively  Mexico  will  be  obliged 
to  give  up,  the  best  thing  she  can  do  is  to  sell,  for 
the  best  possible  price,  that  which  will  be  taken 
without  any  payment  if  longer  protracted.  We 
have  given  this  advice  from  the  commencement  of 
the  war,  but  we  fear  that  even  if  it  is  followed 
now  it  may  be  too  late. 


Extract  from  a  Review  in  the  Paris  Moniteur  Universd,  Sept. 
28,  1847. 

RELIGION    IN    FRANCE. 

The  evil  is  done.  In  France,  religion  has,  un- 
fortunately, lost  all  its  influence  upon  the  mass  of 
the  nation  ;  real  piety  is  scarcely  to  be  found  any- 
where among  the  French  people ;  they  have  for- 
gotten the  practice  of  any  religious  duties.  In 
several  of  the  towns  a  return  towards  religious 
observances  has  been  manifested  by  some  of  the 
laboring  classes,  but  it  is  precisely  among  those 
who  are  the  least  degraded  of  the  population,  and 
among  those  who  have  had  the  advantage  of  some 
education,  and  who  continue  to  receive  it. 
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In  the  rural  districts,  with  the  exception  of  a 
small  number  of  remote  localities,  which  remain 
strangers  to  the  movement  of  civilization,  and  are, 
in  a  manner,  isolated  from  the  crowd  who  carry 
with  them  their  vices — in  these  parts  of  the  coun- 
try doubt  and  indifference  have  made  sad  havoc. 
If  the  law  of  God  is  not  entirely  dead  in  their 
hearts,  it  languishes ;  it  no  longer  inspires  them 
to  act,  and  very  little  would  be  required  to  extir- 
pate it  altogether.  Trite  and  vulgar  objections 
against  religion  ;  raillery  and  ridicule,  added  to  im- 
piety, against  sacred  things,  have  found  their  way 
into  the  villages  without  the  aid  of  instruction, 
without  the  help  of  books  or  newspapers.  It  is 
sufficient  for  this  purpose  that  travelling  colporteurs 
or  pedlars  run  over  France  distributing  everything 
that  is  bad,  and  thus  ministering  to  evil  passions. 
Add  to  this,  multitudes  of  soldiers,  who  are,  it  is 
true,  taught  and  disciplined  in  their  garrisons  and 
barracks,  where  they  learn  anything  but  to  love 
and  serve  God — who  may  bring  into  villages  habits 
of  order  and  industry,  but  who  too  often  lavish 
insult  and  abuse  upon  religion  and  its  ministers. 
We  must  not  delude  ourselves.  Religion  hae 
nothing  to  lose^  she  has  everything  to  gain.  The 
supposed  moral  superiority  of  the  peasant,  at  this 
moment,  is  an  error  which  every  one  will  acknowl- 
edge who  has  studied  the  question.  We  must 
look  into  Idyls  for  pictures  of  rural  innocence ; 
every  curate  knows  too  well  the  truth  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  if  he  dreads  the  propagation  of  letters  or 
rudiments,  it  is  that,  owing  to  the  general  indiffer- 
ence of  spirit  and  laxity  of  morals,  everything  be- 
comes a  subject  of  terror  for  him,  and  he  fears 
that  every  change  may  only  produce  an  aggra- 
vation of  evil.  The  state  of  things  is  also  as  dis- 
tressing in  those  parts  of  the  country  which  remain 
plunged  in  ignorance  as  in  those  where  education 
has  made  some  progress  ;  with  this  difference,  that, 
in  the  first  mentioned,  the  passions  of  the  p(!ople 
are  sheer  brutal — vice  has  an  utterly  gross  char- 
acter which  is  revolting  to  the  heart.  In  the  one 
— observes  a  writer,  (M.  Cormenin,)  who  cannot 
be  accused  of  calumniating  the  people — they  be- 
lieve all  sorts  of  superstitions — the  quack  instead 
of  the  physician;  the  sorcerer  rather  than  the 
curate  ;  the  devil  whom  they  fear,  and  not  God 
of  whom  they  have  no  idea ;  power,  which 
oppresses,  and  not  the  law  which  protects ; 
self-interest,  which  appropriates  the  wealth  of 
others  to  itself,  and  not  justice  which  commands 
them  to  respect  their  neighbors'  property.  In  tlw 
other,  they  believe  nothing — everywhere  the  wor 
ship  of  money  has  superseded  that  of  God  ;  a  wither- 
ing egotism  has  taken  possession  of  every  indi 
vidual ;  personal  interest  is  the  sole  motive  of 
action  ;  an  insatiable  avarice  pervades  all  hearts, 
and  they  seek  to  satisfy  it  by  every  possible  means 
— ^by  cunning,  roguery,  and  by  attacks  upon  prop- 
erty ;  by  domestic  theft,  and  by  seizing  the  land- 
lords' crops .  They  do  not  forge,  because  they  do 
not  know  how  to  write  ;  but  the  course  of  justice 
is  always  fettered  by  false  witnesses  bribed  by  a 
very  low  price. 


A  friend  sends  us  the  following  brief  notice  of 
a  new  historical  work  issued  at  Paris : — 

"T/te  Reign  of  Louis  XI.,  by  JBenazet,  is  the 
most  interesting  work  I  have  read  for  a  long  time. 
The  author  represents  Louis  as  sagacious  and  cun- 
ning, but  not  cruel,  as  we  have  been  heretofore  led 
to  suppose  him  ;  exceedingly  placable,  and  having 
the  interest  of  France  deeply  at  .heart — but  grossly 
superstitious,  and,  like  all  such  persons,  very  much 
afraid  of  sickness  and  death.  By  him  the  postal 
communications  were  established ;  and  he  did 
much  towards  improving  the  condition  of  the  lower 
orders.  On  the  whole,  Mr.  Benazet  thinks  the 
reign  one  of  the  most  brilliant,  and  Louis  one  of 
the  wisest  kings,  that  France  has  known.  The 
style  of  this  volume  is  chaste,  and  the  narrative 
happily  carried  out.  The  novelty  of  the  views — 
which  are  rendered  specious  at  least — forms  a 
strong  attraction,  and  makes  the  book  doubly  in 
structive." 


The  Jamaica  legislature  was  opened  at  the  unu- 
sually early  period  of  the  19th  October,  in  order  to 
provide  for  a  great  falling  off  in  the  produce  of  the 
import-duties ;  probably  not  so  great,  however,  as 
to  reduce  the  income  below  the  point  of  expenditure. 
In  his  opening  speech,  the  governor  admitted  the 
depressed  condition  of  the  colony.  He  warned  the 
legislature  that  the  English  parliament  would  not 
retract  its  steps  in  the  direction  of  free  trade,  so  as 
to  restore  protection  for  the  produce  of  British  col- 
onies ;  but  he  declared  his  own  opinion  that  they 
had  a  strong  claim  to  relief  by  a  further  reduction 
of  duty  on  their  own  sugars  and  rum,  if  the  finances 
of  England  would  bear  it.  He  did  not  entertain 
much  expectation  of  advantage  to  the  colony  from 
the  immigration  of  labor  ;  but  he  felt  sure  that  the 
slave-trade  would  not  last  long  in  the  face  of  trea- 
ties against  it ;  and  after  it  should  have  ceased,  the 
Africans  would  learn  to  estimate  the  advantages  of 
migration  to  the  West  Indies.  In  their  reply  to 
this  speech,  the  house  of  assembly  made  a  last  and 
earnest  appeal  to  the  government  and  parliament  of 
Great  Britain  "  to  adopt  such  measures  for  the 
relief  of  the  colony,  by  the  remission  of  the  duties 
on  colonial  produce  or  otherwise,  as  may,  by  sus- 
taining the  value  of  private  property,  enable  the 
island  to  support  its  public  institutions  and  maintain 
faith  with  the  public  creditor."  The  assembly 
declared  itself  "  ready  to  provide  for  the  contingen- 
cies of  the  island  to  the  30th  December,  1848,  in  the 
fervent  hope  that  ere  the  termination  of  that  period 
the  case  of  the  island  will  have  been  considered  and 
ample  relief  granted  by  the  Imperial  Parliament :" 
but  intimated  that,  in  the  present  state  of  the  island, 
it  could  not  "  with  propriety  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  any  measure  involving  the  further  expen- 
diture of  the  public  money." 

Forty-three  officers  of  the  Thirteenth  Light 
Dragoons  are  said  to  have  been  compelled  to  quit 
the  regiment  since  1840,  in  consequence  of  the  ex- 
travagant expenditure  on  the  regimental  mess. — 
Globe. 

A  MAN  having  thrown  a  stone  instead  of  an  apple 
into  an  elephant's  mouth  at  Lutterworth  fair,  the 
t>ther  day,  the  elephant  was  so  incensed  at  the  trick, 
that  with  one  blow  of  his  trunk  he  felled  the  of- 
fender ;  who  was  only  rescued  from  further  punish- 
ment by  the  bystanders'  dragging  him  away. 
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PnospECTUs. — This  work  is  conducted  in  the  spirit  ot 
fjittell's  Museum  of  Foreign  Literature,  (which  was  favor- 
ably received  by  the  public  for  twenty  years,)  but  as  it  is 
twice  as  large,  and  appears  so  often,  we  not  only  give 
spirit  and  freshness  to  it  by  many  things  which  were  ex- 
cluded by  a  month's  delay,  but  while  thus  extending  our 
scope  and  gathering  a  greater  and  more  attractive  variety, 
are  able  so  to  increase  the  solid  and  substantial  part  of 
our  literary,  historical,  and  political  harvest,  as  fully  to 
satisfy  the  wants  of  the  American  reader. 

The  elaborate  and  stately  Essays  of  the  Edinburgh^ 
Quarterly,  and  other  Reviews  ;  and  Blackxcood's  noble 
criticisms  on  Poetry,  his  keen  political  Commentaries, 
highly  wrought  Tales,  and  vivid  descriptions  of  rural  and 
mountain  Scenery  ;  and  the  contributions  to  Literature, 
History,  and  Common  Life,  by  the  sagacious  Spectator, 
the  sparkling  ^.rammer,  the"  judicious  Athenccum,  ihe 
busy  and  industrious  Literary  Gazette,  the  sensible  and 
comprehensive  BrUannia.jhe  sober  and  respectable  Chris- 
tian Observer;  these  are  intermixed  with  the  Military 
Rnd  Naval  reminiscences  of  the  United  Service,  and  witn 
the  best  articles  of  the  Dublin.  University,  New  Monthly, 
Frascr's,  TaiVs,  Ainsicorth's,  Hood's,  and  Sporting  Mag- 
azines, and  of  Chambers''  admirable  Journal.  \Ve  do  not 
consider  it  beneath  our  dignity  to  borrow  wit  and  wisdom 
from  Punch;  and,  when  we  think  it  good  enough,  make 
use  of  the  thunder  of  The  Times.  We  shall  increase  our 
variety  by  importations  from  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
from  the  new  growth  of  the  British  colonies. 

The  steamship  has  brought  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
into  our  neighborhood  ;  and  will  greatly  multiply  our  con- 
nections, as  Merchants,  Travellers,  and  Politicians,  with 
all  parts  of  the  world ;  so  that  much  more  than  ever  it 


now  becomes  every  intelligent  American  to  be  informed 
of  the  condition  and  changes  of  foreign  countries.  And 
this  not  only  because  of  their  nearer  connection  with  our- 
selves, but  because  the  nations  seem  to  be  hastening, 
through  a  rapid  process  of  change,  to  some  new  state  of 
things,  which  the  merely  political  prophet  cannot  compute 
or  foresee. 

Geographical  Discoveries,  the  progress  of  Colonization, 
(which  is  extending  over  the  whole  world,)  and  Voyages 
and  Travels,  will  be  favorite  matter  for  our  selections  ; 
and,  in  general,  we  shad  systematically  and  very  ully 
ac(juaint  our  readers  with  the  great  department  of  I<'oreigi 
affairs,  without  entirely  neglecting  our  own. 

While  we  aspire  to  make  the  Living  Age  desirable  tt. 
all  who  wish  to  keep  themselves  informed  of  the  rapia 
progress  of  the  movement — to  Statesmen,  Divines,  Law- 
yers, and  Physicians — to  men  of  business  and  men  o\ 
leisure— it  is  still  a  stronger  object  to  make  it  attractive 
and  useful  to  their  Wives  and  Children.  We  believe  tha 
we  can  thus  do  some  g-iod  in  our  day  and  generation  ;  and 
hope  to  make  the  woii:  indispensable  in  every  well-in- 
formed family.  We  say  indispensable,  because  in  this 
day  of  cheap  literature  it  is  not  possible  to  guard  against 
the  influx  of  what  is  bad  in  taste  and  vicious  in  morals, 
in  any  other  way  than  by  furnishing  a  sufficient  supply 
of  a  healthy  character.  The  mental  and  moral  appetite 
must  be  gratified. 

We  hope  that,  by  "  winnmcing  the  reheat  from,  the 
ctiajf,"  by  providing  abundantly  for  the  imagination,  and 
by  a  large  collection  of  Biography,  Voyages  and  Travels, 
History,  and  more  solid  matter,  we  may  produce  a  work 
which  shall  be  popular,  while  at  the  same  time  it  wil 
aspire  to  raise  the  standard  of  public  taste. 


Terms.— The  Living  Age  is  published  every  Satur- 
day, by  E.  LiTTELL  &  Co.,  corner  of  Tremont  and  Brom- 
fiefd  sts.,  Boston  ;  Price  12i  cents  a  number,  or  six  dollars 
a  year  in  advance.  Remittances  for  any  period  will  be 
thankfully  received  and  promptly  attended  to.  f;;^  To 
insure  regularity  in  mailing  the  work,  orders  should  be 
addressecl  to  the  office  of  publication,  as  above. 

Clubs,  paying  a  year  in  advance,  wdl  be  supplied  as 
'bllows : — 

Four  copies  for  ...  .  $20  00 
Nine  "»....  S40  00 
Twelve  ""....   S50  00 


I  Agencies. — We  are  desirous  of  making  arrangements, 
in  all  jparts  of  North  America,  for  increasing  the  circula- 
I  tion  ol  this  work — and  for  doing  this  a  libe<-al  commissio' 
I  will  be  allowed  to  gentlemen  who  will  interest  themselves, 
in  the  business.  And  we  will  gladly  correspond  on  this 
subject  with  any  agent  who  will  send  us  undoubted  refer 
ences. 


Complete  sets,  in  fifteen  volumes,  to  the  end  of  1847, 
hanns(Mnely  bound,  and  packed  in  neat  boxes,  are  for  sale 
at  thirty  dollars. 

Any  volume  may  be  had  separately  at  two  dollars, 
buund,  or  a  dollar  and  a  half  in  numbers. 

Any  number  may  be  had  for  12i  cents;  and  it  may 
be  worth  while  for  subscribers  or  purchasers  to  complete 
any  broken  volumes  they  may  have,  and  thus  greatly  en- 
hance their  value. 


Binding. — We  hind  the  work  in  a  uniform,  strong,  and 
good  style  ;  and  where  customers  bring  their  numbers  in 
good  order,  can  generally  give  them  bound  volumes  in  ex- 
change without  any  delay.  The  price  of  the  binding  is 
50  cents  a  volume.  As  they  are  always  bound  to  one 
pattern,  th^re  will  be  no  difficulty  in  matching  the  future 
volumes. 


Postage. — When  sent  with  the  cover  on,  the  Living 
Age  consists  of  three  sheets,  and  is  rated  as  a  pamphlet, 
at  4i  cents.  But  when  sent  without  the  cover,  it  comp« 
within  tne  definition  of  a  newspaper  given  in  the  la\i 
and  cannot  legally  be  charged  with  more  than  newspap«'i 
postage,  (Ucts.)     We  add  the  definition  alluded  to: — 

A  newspaper  is  "any  printed  publication,  issued  m 
numbers,  consisting  of  not  more  than  two  sheets,  and 
published  at  short,  stated  intervals  of  not  more  than  oiie 
month,  conveying  intelligence  of  passing  events." 

Monthly  parts. — For  such  as  prefer  it  in  that  form,  tha 
Living  Age  is  put  up  in  monthly  parts,  containing  four  o". 
five  weekly  numbers.  In  this  shape  it  shows  to  grea:; 
advantage  in  comparison  with  other  works,  containing  in 
each  part  double  the  matter  of  any  of  the  quarterlies. 
But  we  recommend  the  weekly  numbers,  as  fresher  and 
fuller  of  life.  Postage  on  the'monthly  parts  is  about  14 
cents.  The  volumes  are  published  quarterly,  each  volume 
containing  as  much  matter  as  a  quarterly  review  gives  ia 
eisrhteen  months. 


Washington,  27  Dec,  1845. 
Of  all  the  Periodical  Journals  devoted  to  literature  and  science  which  abound  in  Europe  and  in  this  country,  this 
has  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  most  useful.     It  contains  indeed  the  exposition  only  of  the  current  literature  of  the 
English  language,  but  this  by  its  immense  extent  and  comprehension  includes  a  portraiture  of  the  human  mind  la 
the  utmost  expansion  of  the  present  age.  J.  Q.  ADAMS. 
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From  Blackwood's  Magrazine. 
EMERSON. 

The  genius  of  America  seems  hitherto  disposed 
to  manifest  itself  rather  in  works  of  reason  and  re- 
flection than  in  those  displays  of  poetic  fervor 
■which  are  usually  looked  for  in  a  nascent  literature. 
And  a  little  consideration  would  lead  us,  probably, 
to  expect  this.  America  presents  itself  upon  the 
scene,  enters  into  the  drama  of  the  world,  at  a 
time  when  the  minds  of  men  are  generally  awak- 
ened and  excited  to  topics  of  grave  and  practical 
importance.  It  is  not  a  great  poem  that  mankind 
now  want  or  look  for  ;  they  rather  demand  a  great 
work,  or  w^orks,  on  human  society,  on  the  momen- 
tous problems  which  our  social  progress,  as  well  as 
our  social  difficulties,  alike  give  rise  to.  If  on  a 
new  literature  a  peculiar  mission  could  be  imposed, 
such  would  probably  be  the  task  assigned  to  it. 

The  energetic  and  ceaseless  industry  of  the  peo- 
ple of  America,  the  stern  and  serious  character  of 
the  founders  of  New  I^ngland,  the  tendency  which 
democracy  must  necessarily  encourage  to  reason 
much  and  boldly  on  the  interests  of  the  community 
— would  all  lead  us  to  the  same  anticipation  ;  so 
far  as  any  anticipation  can  be  warranted,  regarding 
the  erratic  course  and  capricious  development  of 
literary  genius. 

The  first  con'tribution,  we  believe,  our  libraries 
received  from  America,  was  the  half  theological, 
half  metaphysical  treatise  on  the  Will  by  Jonathan 
Edwards.  This  follower  of  Calvin  is  understood 
to  have  stated  the  gloomy  and  repulsive  doctrines 
of  his  master  with  an  unrivalled  force  of  logic. 
Such  is  the  reputation  which  Edwards  on  the  Will 
enjoys,  and  we  are  contented  to  speak  from  repu- 
tation. The  doctrine  of  necessity,  even  when  in- 
telligently applied  to  the  circle  of  human  thoughts 
and  passions,  is  not  the  most  inviting  tenet  of 
philosophy.  It  is  quickly  learned,  and  what  little 
fruit  it  yields  is  soon  gathered.  But  when  com- 
bined with  the  theological  dogma,  wrung  from  texts 
of  Scripture,  of  predestination  ;  when  the  law  of 
necessity  supposed  to  regulate  the  temper  and  affairs 
of  the  human  being  in  this  little  life,  is  converted 
into  a  divine  sentence  of  condemnation  to  a  future 
and  eternal  fate — it  then  becomes  one  of  the  most 
odious  and  irrational  of  tenets  that  ever  obscured 
the  reason  or  clouded  the  piety  of  mankind.  We 
confess,  therefore,  that  we  are  satisfied  with  re- 
echoing the  traditional  reputation  of  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards, without  earning,  by  perusal  of  his  work, 
the  right  to  pronounce  upon  its  justice. 

The  first  contribution,  also,  which  America  made 
to  the  amount  of  our  knowledge,  was  of  a  scientific 
character,  and,  moreover,  the  most  anti-poetical 
imaginable.  As,  such,  at  least,  it  must,  be  de- 
scribed by  those  who  are  accustomed  to  think  that 
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a  peculiar  mystery  attached  to  one  phenomenon  of 
nature  more  than  another,  is  essentially  poetic. 
Several  poets,  our  Campbell  amongst  the  number, 
have  complained  that  the  laws  of  optics  have  dis- 
enchanted the  rainbow  ;  but  the  analysis  of  New- 
ton is  poetry  itself  compared  to  that  instance  of  the 
daring  and  levelling  spirit  of  science  which  Frank- 
lin exhibited,  when  he  proved  the  lightning  to  be 
plain  electricity ;  took  the  bolts  of  Jupiter,  analyzed 
them,  bottled  them  in  Leyden  jars,  and  experi- 
mented on  them  as  with  the  sparks  of  his  own 
electrical  machine. 

As  the  first  efforts  of  American  genius  were  in 
the  paths  of  grave  and  searching  inquiry,  so,  too, 
at  this  present  moment,  if  we  were  called  upon 
to  point  out  amongst  the  works  of  our  trans-Atlan- 
tic brethren,  our  compatriots  still  in  language,  the 
one  which,  above  all  others,  displayed  the  un- 
doubted marks  of  original  genius — it  would  be  a 
prose  work,  and  one  of  a  philosophical  character 
we  should  single  out  : — we  should  point  to  the 
writings  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 

The  Americans  are  frequently  heard  to  lament 
the  absence  of  nationality  in  their  literature.  Per- 
haps no  people  are  the  first  to  perceive  their  own 
character  reflected  in  the  writings  of  one  of  their 
countrymen  ;  this  nationality  is  much  more  open 
to  the  observation  of  a  foreigner.  We  are  quite 
sure  that  no  French  or  German  critic  could  read 
the  speculations  of  Emerson,  without  tracing  in 
them  the  spirit  of  the  nation  to  which  this  writer 
belongs.  The  new  democracy  of  the  New  World 
is  apparent,  he  would  say,  in  the  philosophy  of 
one  who  yet  is  no  democrat,  and,  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word,  no  politician.  For  what  is  the 
prevailing  spirit  of  his  writings  ?  Self-reliance, 
and  the  determination  to  see  in  the  man  of  to-day, 
in  his  own,  and  in  his  neighbor's  mind,  the  elements 
of  all  greatness.  Whatever  the  most  exalted  char- 
acters of  history,  whatever  the  most  opulent  of 
literatures,  has  displayed  or  revealed,  of  action  or 
of  thought — the  germ  of  all  lies  within  yourself. 
This  is  his  frequent  text.  What  does  he  say  of 
history?  "I  have  no  expectation  that  any  man 
will  read  history  aright,  who  thinks  that  what  was 
done  in  a  remote  age,  by  men  whose  names  have 
resounded  far,  has  any  deeper  sense  than  what  he 
is  doing  to-day."  He  is,  as  he  describes  himself, 
"  an  endless  seeker  of  truth,  with  no  past  at  his 
back."  He  delights  to  raise  the  individual  exist- 
ing mind  to  the  level,  if  not  above  the  level,  of  all 
that  has  been  thought  or  enacted.  He  will  not 
endure  the  imposing  claims  of  antiquity,  of  great 
nations,  or  of  great  names.  "  It  is  remarkable," 
he  says,  "  that  involuntarily  we  always  read  as 
superior  beings.  Universal  history,  the  poets,  the 
romancers,  do  not,  in  their  stateliest  pictures,  in 
the  sacerdotal,  the  imperial  palaces,  in  the  triumphs 
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of  will  or  of  genius,  anywhere  make  us  feel  that 
we  intrude,  that  this  is  for  our  betters,  but  rather 
is  it  true  that  in  their  grandest  strokes,  there  we 
feel  most  at  home.  All  that  Shakspeare  says  of 
the  king,  yonder  slip  of  a  boy  that  reads  in  the  cor- 
ner, feels  to  be  true  of  himself  ^^ 

Neither  do  the  names  of  foreign  cities,  any  more 
than  that  of  ancient  nations,  overawe  or  oppress  him. 
Of  travelling,  he  says,  "  I  have  no  churlish  objection 
to  the  circumnavigation  of  the  globe,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  art,  of  study,  and  benevolence,  so  that  the 
man  is  first  domesticated,  or  does  not  go  abroad 
with  the  hope  of  finding  somewhat  greater  than  he 
knows.  He  who  travels  to  be  amused,  or  to  get 
somewhat  which  he  does  not  carry,  travels  away 
from  himself  and  grows  old  even  in  youth  among 
old  things.  In  Thebes,  in  Palmyra,  his  will  and 
mind  have  become  old  and  dilapidated  as  they. 
He  carries  ruins  to  ruins.  Travelling  is  a  fool's 
paradise.  We  owe  to  our  first  journeys  the  dis- 
covery that  place  is  nothing.  At  home,  I  dream 
that  at  Naples,  at  Rome,  I  can  be  intoxicated  with 
beauty,  and  lose  my  sadness.  I  pack  my  trunk, 
embrace  my  friends,  embark  on  the  sea,  and  at  last 
wake  up  in  Naples,  and  there  beside  me  is  the 
stern  fact,  the  sad  self,  unrelenting,  identical,  that 
I  fled  from.  I  seek  the  Vatican  and  the  palaces. 
I  affect  to  be  intoxicated  with  sights  and  sugges- 
tions, but  I  am  not  intoxicated.  My  giant  goes 
with  me  wherever  I  go." 

In  a  still  higher  strain  he  writes,  "There  is 
one  mind  common  to  all  individual  men.  Every 
man  is  an  inlet  to  the  same,  and  to  all  of  the  same. 
He  that  is  once  admitted  to  the  right  of  reason  is 
made  a  freeman  of  the  whole  estate.  What  Plato 
has  thought  he  may^hink  ;  what  a  saint  has  felt 
he  may  feel ;  what  at  any  time  has  befallen  any 
man  he  can  understand.  Who  hath  access  to  this 
universal  mind,  is  a  party  to  all  that  is  or  can  be 
done,  for  this  is  the  only  and  sovereign  agent." 
This  passage  is  taken  from  the  commencement  of 
the  Essay  on  History,  and  the  essay  entitled  "  Na- 
ture," opens  with  a  similar  sentiment.  He  dis- 
claims the  retrospective  spirit  of  our  age  that  would 
"  put  the  living  generation  into  masquerade  out  of 
the  faded  wardrobe  of  the  past."  He  will  not  see 
through  the  eyes  of  others.  "Why  should  not  we 
also,"  he  demands,  "  enjoy  an  original  relation  to 
tiie  universe  ?  Why  should  not  we  have  a  poetry 
and  philosophy  of  insight,  and  not  of  tradition,  and 
a  religion  by  revelation  to  us,  and  not  the  history 
of  theirs  ?  The  sun  shines  to-day  also  !  Let  us 
demand  our  own  works,  and  laws,  and  worship." 

In  the  Essay  on  Self-reliance — a  title  which 
might  over-ride  a  great  portion  of  his  writings — he 
says  :  "  Our  reading  is  mendicant  and  sycophantic. 
In  history,  our  imagination  makes  fools  of  us,  plays 
us  false.  Kingdom  and  lordship,  power  and  es- 
tate, are  a  gaudier  vocabulary  than  private  John 
and  Edward  in  a  small  house  and  common  day's 
work  :  but  the  things  of  life  are  the  same  to  both  : 
the  sum  total  of  both  is  the  same.  Why  all  this 
deference  to  Alfred,  and  Scanderberg,  and  Gus- 
tavus?     Suppose  they  were  virtuous;  did  they 


wear  out  virtue  T^  And  in  a  more  sublime  mood 
he  proceeds  :  "  Whenever  a  mind  is  simple,  and 
receives  a  divine  wisdom,  then  old  things  pass  away 
— means,  teachers,  texts,  temples  fall.  Whence, 
then,  this  worship  of  the  past?  The  centuries  are 
conspirators  against  the  sanity  and  majesty  of  the 
soul.  *  *  *  Man  is  timid  and  apologetic. 
He  is  no  longer  upright.  He  dares  not  say,  '  I 
think,'  '  I  am,'  but  quotes  some  saint  or  sage.  He 
is  ashamed  before  the  blade  of  grass  or  the  blow- 
ing rose.  These  roses  under  my  window  make 
no  reference  to  former  roses,  or  to  better  ones  ; 
they  are  for  what  they  are  ;  they  exist  with  God 
to-day.  There  is  no  time  to  them.  There  is 
simply  the  rose — perfect  in  every  moment  of  its 
existence.  But  man  postpones  or  remembers  ;  he 
does  not  live  in  the  present,  but  with  reverted  eye 
laments  the  past,  or,  heedless  of  the  riches  that 
surround  him,  stands  on  tiptoe  to  foresee  the  future. 
He  cannot  be  happy  and  strong  until  he,  too,  lires 
with  nature  in  the  present,  above  time." 

Surely  these  quotations  alone — which  we  have 
made  with  the  additional  motive  of  introducing  at 
once  to  our  readers  the  happier  style  and  manner 
of  the  American  philosopher — would  bear  out  the 
French  or  German  critic  in  their  views  of  the 
nationality  of  this  author.  The  spirit  of  the  New 
World,  and  of  a  self-confident  democracy,  could 
not  be  more  faithfully  translated  into  the  language 
of  a  high  and  abstract  philosophy  than  it  is  here. 
We  say  that  an  air  blowing  from  prairie  and  forest, 
and  the  New  Western  World,  is  felt  in  the  tone 
and  spirit  of  Emerson's  writings;  we  do  not  intend 
to  intimate  that  the  opinions  expressed  in  them  are 
at  all  times  such  as  might  be  anticipated  from  an 
American.  Far  from  it.  Mr.  Emerson  regards 
the  world  from  a  peculiar  point  of  view,  that  of  an 
idealistic  philosophy.  Moreover,  he  is  one  of 
those  wilful,  capricious,  though  powerful,  thinkers, 
whose  opinions  it  would  not  be  very  easy  to  an- 
ticipate, who  balk  all  prediction,  who  defy  augury. 

For  instance,  a  foreigner  might  naturally  expect 
to  find  in  the  speculations  of  a  New  England  phi- 
losopher, certain  sanguine  and  enthusiastic  views 
of  the  future  condition  of  society.  He  will  not  find 
them  here.  Our  idealist  levels  the  past  to  the 
present,  but  he  levels  the  future  to  the  present 
also.  If  with  him  all  that  is  old  is  new,  so  also 
all  that  is  new  is  old.  It  is  still  the  one  great  uni- 
versal mind — like  the  great  ocean — ebbing,  flow- 
ing, in  tempest  now,  and  now  in  calm.  He  will 
not  join  the  shout  that  sees  a  new  sun  rising  on 
the  world.  For  ourselves,  (albeit  little  given  to 
the  too  sanguine  mood,)  we  have  more  hope  here 
than  oar  author  has  expressed.  We  by  no  means 
subscribe  to  the  following  sentence.  The  measure 
of  truth  it  expresses — and  so  well  expresses — 
bears  but  a  small  proportion  to  the  whole  truth. 
"  All  men  plume  themselves  on  the  improvement 
of  society,  and  no  man  improves.  Society  never 
advances.  It  recedes  as  fast  on  one  side  as  it  gains 
on  the  other.  It  undergoes  continual  changes  :  it 
is  barbarous,  it  is  civilized,  it  is  christianized,  it  is 
rich,  it  is  scientific  ;  but  this  change  is  not  amelio- 
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ration.  For  everything  that  is  given,  something 
is  taken.  Society  acquires  new  arts  and  loses  old 
instincts.  What  a  contrast  between  the  well-clad, 
reading,  writing,  thinking  American,  with  a  watch, 
a  pencil,  and  a  bill  of  exchange  in  his  pocket,  and 
the  naked  New  Zealander,  whose  property  is  a 
club,  a  spear,  a  mat,  and  an  undivided  twentieth 
of  a  shed  to  sleep  under.  But  compare  the  health 
of  the  two  men,  and  you  shall  see  that  this  aboriginal 
strength  the  white  man  has  lost.  If  the  traveller 
tell  us  truly,  strike  the  savage  with  a  broad  axe, 
and  in  a  day  or  two  the  flesh  shall  unite  and  heal 
as  if  you  struck  the  blow  into  soft  pitch,  and  the 
same  blow  shall  send  the  white  to  his  grave.  The 
civilized  man  has  built  a  coach,  but  has  lost  the 
use  of  his  feet.  He  is  supported  on  crutches,  but 
loses  so  much  support  of  muscle.  He  has  got  a 
fine  Geneva  watch,  but  he  has  lost  the  skill  to  tell 
the  hour  by  the  sun.  A  Greenwich  nautical  al- 
manac he  has,  and  so  being  sure  of  the  information 
when  he  wants  it,  the  man  in  the  street  does  not 
know  a  star  in  the  sky.  The  solstice  he  does  not 
observe  :  the  equinox  he  knows  as  little  ;  and  the 
whole  bright  calendar  of  the  year  is  without  a  dial 
in  his  mind.  His  note-books  impair  his  memory  ; 
his  libraries  overload  his  wit ;  the  insurance  office 
increases  the  number  of  accidents;  it  maybe  a. 
question  whether  machinery  does  not  encumber ; 
whether  we  have  not  lost  by  refinement  some  ener- 
gy, by  a  Christianity  (entrenched  in  establishments 
and  forms)  some  vigor  of  wild  virtue.  For  every 
stoic  was  a  stoic ;  hut  in  Christendom  where  is  the 
Christian  J ' ' 

A  French  critic  has  designated  Emerson  the 
American  Montaigne,  struck,  we  presume,  by  his  in- 
dependence of  manner,  and  a  certain  egotism  which 
when  accompanied  by  genius  is  as  attractive,  as  it 
is  ludicrous  without  that  accompaniment.  An  Eng- 
lish reader  will  be  occasionally  reminded  of  the  man- 
ner of  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  author  of  the  "  Religio 
Medici."  Like  Sir  Thomas,  he  sometimes  startles 
us  by  a  curiosity  of  reflection,  fitted  to  suggest  and 
kindle  thought,  although  to  a  dry  logician  it  may 
seem  a  mere  futility,  or  the  idle  play  of  imagination . 
Of  course  this  similarity  is  to  be  traced  only  in 
single  and  detached  passages ;  but  we  think  we 
could  select  several  quotations  from  the  American 
writer  which  should  pass  off  as  choice  morsels  of 
Sir  Thomas  Brown,  with  one  who  was  familiar 
with  the  strain  of  thought  of  the  old  Englishman, 
but  whose  memory  was  not  of  that  formidable  ex- 
actness as  to  render  vain  all  attempt  at  imposition. 
Take  the  following  for  an  instance  : — "  I  hold  our 
actual  knowledge  very  cheap.  Hear  the  rats  in 
the  wall,  see  the  lizard  on  the  fence,  the  fungus 
under  foot,  the  lichen  on  the  log.  What  do  I 
know  sympathetically,  morally,  of  either  of  these 
worlds  of  life  ?  As  long  as  the  Caucasian  man — 
perhaps  longer — these  creatures  have  kept  their 
council  beside  him,  and  there  is  no  record  of  any 
word  or  sign  that  has  passed  from  the  one  to  the 
other.  *  *  *  *  \  am  ashamed  to  see  what 
a  shallow  village  tale  our  so-called  history  is.  How 
many  times  we  must  say  Rome,  and  Paris,  and 


Constantinople.  What  does  Rome  know  of  rat  or 
lizard  1  What  are  Olympiads  and  Consulates  to 
these  neighboring  systems  of  being?" 

Or  this  : — "  Why  should  we  make  it  a  point  to 
disparage  that  man  we  are,  and  that  form  of  being 
assigned  to  us?  A  good  man  is  contented.  I 
love  and  honor  Epaminondas,  but  I  do  not  wish  to 
be  Epaminondas.  I  hold  it  more  just  to  love  the 
world  of  this  hour,  than  the  world  of  his  hour. 
Nor  can  you,  if  I  am  true,  excite  me  to  the  least 
uneasiness  by  saying  '  he  acted  and  thou  sittest 
still,'  I  see  action  to  be  good,  when  the  need  is, 
and  sitting  still  to  be  also  good.  Epaminondas,  if 
he  was  the  man  I  take  him  for,  would  have  sat 
still  with  joy  and  peace,  if  his  lot  had  been  mine. 
Heaven  is  large,  and  affords  space  for  all  modes 
of  love  and  fortitude.  Why  should  we  be  busy- 
bodies,  and  superserviceable  ?  Action  and  inaction 
are  alike  to  the  true.  *  *  *  Besides,  why 
should  we  be  cowed  by  the  name  of  action  ?  'T  is 
a  trick  of  the  senses — no  more.  We  know  that 
the  ancestor  of  every  action  is  a  thought.  The 
rich  mind  lies  in  the  sun  and  sleeps,  and  is  nature. 
To  think  is  to  act." 

Or  if  one  were  to  put  down  the  name  of  Sir 
Thomas  Brown  as  the  author  of  such  a  sentence 
as  the  following,  are  there  many  who  would  de- 
tect the  cheat?  "  I  like  the  silent  church,  before 
the  service  begins,  better  than  any  preaching. 
How  far  off,  how  cool,  how  chaste  the  persons 
look,  begirt  each  one  with  a  precinct  or  sanctuary  ; 
so  let  us  always  sit.  Why  should  we  assume  the 
faults  of  our  friend,  or  wife,  or  father,  or  child, 
because  they  sit  around  our  hearth,  or  are  said  to 
have  the  same  blood  ?" 

But  Emerson  is  too  original  a  mind  to  be  either 
a  Montaigne  or  a  Sir  Thomas  Brown.  He  lives, 
too,  in  quite  another  age,  and  moves  in  a  higher 
region  of  philosophy  than  either  of  them.  The 
utmost  that  can  be  said  is,  that  he  is  of  the  same 
class  of  independent,  original  thinkers,  somewhat 
wayward  and  fitful,  who  present  no  system,  or 
none  that  is  distinctly  and  logically  set  forth,  but 
cast  before  us  many  isolated  truths  expressed  in 
vivid,  spontaneous  eloquence. 

This  class  of  writers  may  be  described  as  one 
whose  members,  though  not  deficient  in  the  love 
of  truth,  are  still  more  conspicuous  for  their  love 
of  thought.  They  crave  intellectual  excitement ; 
they  have  a  genuine,  inexhaustible  ardor  of  reflec- 
tion. They  are  not  writers  of  systems,  for  pa- 
tience would  fail  them  to  traverse  the  more  arid 
parts  of  their  subject,  or  those  where  they  have 
nothing  new,  nothing  of  their  own  to  put  forth. 
The  task  of  sifting  and  arranging  materials  that 
have  passed  a  thousand  times  through  the  hands 
of  others,  does  not  accord  with  their  temperament. 
Neither  are  they  fond  of  retracing  their  own  steps, 
and  renewing,  froni  the  same  starting-place,  the 
same  inquiry.  They  are  off  to  fresh  pastures. 
They  care  not  to  be  ruffling  the  leaves  of  the  old 
manuscript,  revising,  qualifying,  expunging.  They 
would  rather  brave  all  sorts  of  contradictions  and 
£0  on,  satisfied  that  to  an  inj^enuous  reader  their 
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t!ioughts  will  ultimately  wear  a  true  and  faithful 
aspect.  They  will  not  be  hampered  by  their  own 
utterances  more  than  by  other  men's — "  If  you 
vould  be  a  man,"  says  Emerson,  "  speak  what 
:ou  think  to-day  in  words  as  hard  as  cannon-balls, 
-id  to-morrow  speak  what  to-morrow  thinks  in 
lard  words  again,  though  it  contradict  everything 
ou  said  to-day."  These  headstrong  sages,  full 
•t'  noble  caprice,  of  lofty  humors,  often  pour  forth 
!:i  their  wild  profusion  a  strange  mixture  of  great 
iruths  and  petty  conceits — nobje  principles  and 
;)aradoxes  no  better  than  conundrums.  As  we 
have  said,  they  are  lovers  preeminently  of  thought. 
Full  of  the  chase,  they  will  sometimes  run  down 
the  most  paltry  game  with  unmitigated  ardor. 
Such  writers  are  not  so  wise  as  their  best  wisdom, 
nor  so  foolish  as  their  folly.  When  certain  of  the 
ancient  sages  who  were  in  the  habit  of  guessing 
boldly  at  the  open  riddle  of  nature,  made,  amidst 
twenty  absurd  conjectures,  one  that  has  proved  to 
be  correct,  we  do  not  therefore  give  them  the 
credit  of  a  scientific  discovery.  One  of  these  wise 
men  of  antiquity  said  that  the  sea  was  a  great  fish  ; 
he  asserted  also  that  the  moon  was  an  opaque  body, 
and  considerably  larger  than  she  appears  to  be. 
He  was  right  about  the  moon ;  he  was  wrong 
about  the  fish ;  but  as  he  speculated  on  both  sub- 
jects in  the  same  hap-hazard  style,  we  give  him 
very  little  more  credit  in  the  one  case  than  the 
other.  Perhaps  his  theory  which  transformed  the 
sea  into  a  fish,  was  that  on  which  he  prided  him- 
self most.  Something  of  the  same  kind,  though 
very  different  in  degree,  takes  place  in  our  judg- 
ment upon  certain  moral  speculators.  AVhen  a 
man  of  exuberant  thought  utters  in  the  fervor  or 
the  fever  of  his  mind  what  conies  first,  his  frag- 
ments of  wisdom  seem  as  little  to  belong  to  him 
as  his  fragments  of  folly.  The  reader  picks  up, 
and  carries  off,  what  best  pleases  him,  as  if  there 
were  no  owner  there,  as  if  it  were  treasure-trove, 
and  he  was  entitled  to  it  as  first  finder.  He  fore- 
goes the  accustomed  habit  of  connecting  his  writer 
with  the  assemblage  of  thoughts  presented  to  him, 
as  their  sole  proprietor  for  the  time  being  ;  "he 
cries  halves,"  as  Charles  Lamb  has  said  on  some 
similar  occasion,  in  whatever  he  pounces  on. 

The  task  of  the  critic  on  a  writer  of  this  class, 
becomes  more  than  usually  ungracious  and  irk- 
some. He  meets  with  a  work  abounding  with 
traits  of  genius,  and  conspicuous  also  for  its  faults 
and  imperfections.  As  .a  reader  only,  he  gives 
himself  up  to  the  pleasure  which  the  former  of 
these  inspire.  Why  should  he  disturb  that  pleas- 
ure by  counting  up  the  blemishes  and  errors  1 
He  sees,  but  passes  rapidly  over  them ;  on  the 
nobler  passages  he  dwells,  and  to  them  alone  he 
returns.  But,  as  critic,  he  cannot  resign  himself 
entirely  to  this  mood  ;  or  rather,  after  having 
resigned  himself  to  it,  after  having  enjoyed  that 
only  true  perusal  of  a  book  in  which  we  forget  all 
but  thje  truth  we  can  extract  from  it,  he  must  rouse 
himself  to  another  and  very  different  act  of  atten- 
tion ;  he  must  note  defects  and  blemishes,  and 
caution  against  errors,  and  qualify  his  admiration 


by  a  recurrence  to  those  very  portions  of  the  work 
which  he  before  purposely  hurried  over. 

We  take  up  such  a  book  as  these  Essays  of 
Emerson.  We  are  charmed  with  many  delightful 
passages  of  racy  eloquence,  of  original  thought,  of 
profound  or  of  naive  reflection.  What  if  there 
are  barren  pages  ?  What  if  sometimes  there  is  a 
thick  entangled  underwood  through  which  there  is 
no  penetrating  1  We  are  patient.  We  can  endure 
the^  one,  and  for  the  other  obstacle,  in  military 
phrase,  we  can  turn  it.  The  page  is  movable. 
We  are  not  bound,  like  the  boa-constrictor,  to 
swallow  all  or  none.  Meanwhile,  in  all  conscience, 
there  is  sufllcient  for  one  feast.  There  is  excel- 
lence enough  to  occupy  one's  utmost  attention  ; 
there  is  beauty  to  be  carried  away,  and  truth  to  be 
appropriated.  What  more,  from  a  single  book, 
can  any  one  reasonably  desire  ?  But  if  the  task 
of  criticism  be  imposed  upon  us,  we  must,  never- 
theless, sacrifice  this  easy  and  complacent  mood — 
this  merely  receptive  disposition  ;  we  must  reex- 
amine ;  we  must  cavil  and  object ;  we  must  ques- 
tion of  obscurity  why  it  should  stand  there  darken- 
ing the  road  ;  we  must  refuse  admittance  to  mere 
paradox ;  we  must  expose  the  trifling  conceit  or 
fanciful  analogy  that  would  erect  itself  into  high 
places,  and  assume  the  air  of  novel  and  profound 
truth. 

Some  portion  of  this  less  agreeable  duty  we  will 
at  once  perform,  that  we  may  afterwards  the  more 
freely  and  heartily  devote  ourselves  to  the  more 
pleasant  task  of  calling  attention  to  the  works  of  a 
man  of  genius — for  we  suspect  that  Emerson  is 
not  known  in  this  country  as  he  deserves  to  be. 
With  some  who  have  heard  his  name  coupled  with 
that  of  Carlyle,  he  passes  for  a  sort  of  echo  or 
double  of  the  English  writer.  A  more  indepen- 
dent and  original  thinker  can  nowhere  in  this  age 
be  found.  This  praise  must,  at  aP  events,  be 
awarded  hira.  And  even  in  America — which  has 
not  the  reputation  of  generally  overlooking,  or  un- 
derrating, the  merits  of  her  own  children — we 
understand  that  the  reputation  of  Emerson  is  by 
no  means  what  it  ought  to  be  ;  and  many  critics 
there,  who  are  dissatisfied  with  merely  imitative 
talent,  and  demand  a  man  of  genius  of  their  own, 
are  not  aware  that  he  stands  there  amongst  them. 

When  we  accuse  Mr.  Emerson  of  obscurity,  it 
is  not  obscurity  of  style  that  we  mean.  His  style 
often  rises — as  our  readers  have  had  already  op- 
portunities of  judging — into  a  vivid,  terse,  and 
graphic  eloquence,  agreeably  tinged  at  times  with 
a  poetic  coloring ;  and  although  he  occasionally 
adopts  certain  inversions  which  are  not  customary 
in  modern  prose,  he  never  lays  himself  open  to 
the  charge  of  being  difficult  or  unintelligible.  But 
there  is  an  obscurity  of  thought — in  the  very  mat- 
ter of  his  writings — produced  first  by  a  Vein  of 
mysticism  which  runs  throughout  his  works,  and, 
secondly,  by  a  manner  he  sometimes  has  of  sweep- 
ing together  into  one  paragraph  a  number  of  un- 
sorted  ideas,  but  scantily  related  to  each  other — 
j  bringing  up  his  drag-net  with  all  manner  of  fish  in 
it,  and  depositing  it  then  and  there  before  us. 
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Mysticism  is  a  word  often  so  vaguely  and  rashly 
applied,  that  we  feel  bound  to  explain  the  sense  in 
which  we  use  it.  It  is  not  because  Mr.  Emerson 
is  an  idealist  in  his  philosophy — what  we  are  in 
the  habit  in  the  present  day  of  describing  as  the 
German  school  of  metaphysics,  though  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  drawn  his  tenets  from  the  Germans, 
and  more  frequently  quotes  the  name  of  Plato  than 
that  of  Kant  or  Hegel — it  is  not  for  this  we  pro- 
nounce him  to  be  a  mystic.  Berkeley  was  no 
mystic.  In  support  of  this  philosophy,  reasons 
may  be  adduced  which  appeal  to  the  faculties,  and 
are  open  to  the  examination  of  all  men.  We  do 
not  pronounce  idealism  to  be  mystical,  but  we  pro- 
nounce him  to  be  a  mystic  who  upholds  this,  or 
any  other  philosophy,  upon  grounds  of  conviction 
not  open  to  all  rational  men  ;  whose  convictions, 
in  short,  rest  upon  some  profound  intuition,  some 
deep  and  peculiar  source  of  knowledge,  to  which 
the  great  multitude  of  mankind  are  utter  strangers. 
A  man  shall  be  an  idealist,  and  welcome  ;  we  can 
discuss  the  matter  with  him,  we  can  follow  his 
reasonings,  and  if  we  cannot  sustain  ourselves  in 
that  nicely-balanced  aerial  position  he  has  assumed, 
poised  above  the  earth  on  a  needle's  point  of  faith, 
we  can  at  least  apprehend  how  the  more  subtle 
metaphysician  has  contrived  to  accomplish  the  feat. 
Bat  the  moment  a  man  proclaims  himself  in  the 
possession  of  any  truth  whatever,  by  an  intuition 
of  which  we,  and  other  men,  find  no  traces  in  our 
own  mind,  then  it  is  that  we  must,  of  force,  aban- 
don him  to  the  sole  enjoyment  of  an  illumination 
we  do  not  share,  and  which  he  cannot  impart. 
We  call  him  mystical,  and  he  calls  us  blind,  or 
sense-beclouded.  We  assume  that  he  pretends  to 
see  where  there  is  no  vision,  and  no  visual  organ  ; 
he  retorts  that  it  is  we,  and  the  gross  vulgar  who 
have  lost,  or  never  attained,  the  high  faculty  of 
vision  which  he  possesses.  Whether  it  is  Plato 
or  Swedenborg,  Pagan  or  Christian,  who  lays 
claim  to  this  occult  and  oracular  wisdom,  we  must 
proclaim  it  a  delusion.  It  is  in  vain  to  tell  us  that 
tliese  men  may  be  the  elite  of  humanity,  that  they 
are  thus  signally  favored  because  they  have  more 
successfully  cultivated  their  minds,  both  intellect- 
ually and  morally,  and  purified  them  for  the  recep- 
tion of  a  closer  communion  with  the  divine  and  all- 
sustaining  and  interpenetrating  intelligence,  than 
is  vouchsafed  to  the  rest  of  mankind.  We,  who 
have  nothing  but  our  eyesight  and  our  reason,  we 
of  the  multitude  who  are  not  thus  favored,  can,  at 
all  events,  learn  nothing  from  them.  Whether 
above  or  beside  human  reason,  they  are  equally 
remote  from  intellectual  communion.  We  do  not 
recognize  their  reason  as  reason,  nor  their  truth  as 
truth  ;  and  we  call  them  mystics  to  express  this 
unapproachable  nature  of  their  minds,  this  hopeless 
severance  from  intercommunion  of  thought,  from 
even  so  much  of  contact  as  is  requisite  for  the 
hostilities  of  controversy.  These  wisest  of  man- 
kind are  in  the  same  predicament  as  the  maddest 
of  mankind ;  both  believe  that  they  are  the  only 
perfectly  sane,  and  that  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
have  lost  their  reason     The  rest  of  the  world  hold 


the  opposite  opinion,  and  we  are  not  aware  that  in 
either  case  there  is  any  appeal  but  to  the  authority 
of  numbers,  to  which,  of  course,  neither  the  lunatic 
nor  the  mystic  will  submit. 

We  have  frequent  intimations  in  Mr.  Emerson's 
writings  of  this  high  intuitive  source  of  truth. 
Take  the  following  passage  in  the  Essay  on  Self- 
reliance  : — 

"  And  now  at  last  the  highest  truth  on  this  sub- 
ject remains  unsaid,  probably,  cannot  be  said  ;  for 
all  that  we  say  is  the  far-off  remembering  of  the 
intuition.  The  thought  by  what  I  can  now  nearest 
approach  to  say  it,  is  this.  When  good  is  near 
you,  when  you  have  life  in  yourself,  it  is  not  by  any 
known  or  appointed  way  ;  you  shall  not  discern  the 
foot-prints  of  any  other  ;  you  shall  not  see  the  face 
of  man  ;  you  shall  not  hear  any  name;  the  way, 
the  thought,  the  good,  shall  be  wholly  strange  and 
new  ;  it  shall  exclude  all  other  being.  You  take 
the  way  from  man  not  to  man.  All  persons  that 
ever  existed  are  its  fugitive  ministers.  There  shall 
be  no  fear  in  it.  Fear  and  hope  are  alike  beneath 
it.  It  asks  nothing.  There  is  somewhat  low  even 
in  hope.  We  are  then  in  vision.  There  is  nothing 
that  can  be  called  gratitude,  nor,  properly,  joy. 
The  soul  is  raised  over  passion.  It  seeth  identity 
and  eternal  causation.  It  is  a  perceiving  that  Truth 
and  Right  are.  Hence  it  becomes  a  tranquilhty  out 
of  the  knowing  that  all  things  go  well.  Vast  spaces 
of  nature — the  Atlantic  Ocean — the  South  Sea — 
vast  intervals  of  time — years — centuries — are  of  no 
account.  This,  which  I  think  and  feel,  underlay 
that  former  state  of  life  and  circumstances  as  it  does 
underlie  my  present,  and  will  always  all  circum- 
stance, and  what  is  called  life,  and  what  is  called 
death." 

Whenever  a  man  begins  by  telling  us  that  he 
cannot  find  language  to  express  his  meaning,  we 
may  be  pretty  sure  that  he  has  no  intelligible  mean- 
ing to  express  ;  and  Mr.  Emerson,  in  the  above 
passage,  fully  bears  out  this  general  observation. 
"  I  cannot,"  he  says  in  another  place,  "  I  cannot, 
nor  can  any  man,  speak  precisely  of  things  so  sub- 
lime, but  it  seems  to  me,  the  wit  of  man,  his 
strength,  his  grace,  his  tendency,  his  art,  is  the 
grace  and  the  presence  of  God.  It  is  beyond  ex- 
planation. When  all  is  said  and  done,  the  rapt 
saint  is  found  the  only  logician.  Not  exhortation, 
not  argument,  becomes  our  lips,  but  paeans  of  joy 
and  praise.  But  not  of  adulation :  toe  are  too 
nearly  related  in  the  deep  of  the  mind  to  that  we 
honor.  It  is  God  in  us  which  checks  the  language 
of  petition  by  a  grander  thought.  In  the  bottom 
of  the  heart  it  is  said,  '  I  am,  and  by  me,  O  child .' 
this  fair  body  and  world  of  thine  stands  and  grows. 
I  am :  all  things  are  mine :  and  all  mine  are 
thine.'  " 

If  we  can  gather  anything  from  this  language, 
it  must  imply  that  the  individual  mind  is  conscious 
of  being  a  part,  an  emanation  of  the  divine  mind — 
is  conscious  of  this  union  or  identity-^the  preten- 
sion to  which  species  of  consciousness  is,  in  our 
apprehension,  pure  mysticism. 

But  we  shall  not  weary  our  readers  by  seeking 
further  proofs  of  this  charge  of  mysticism ;  for 
what  can  be  more  wearisome  than  to  have  a  num- 
ber  of  unintelligible    passages    brought  together 
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from  different  and  remote  parts  of  an  author's 
works.  We  pass  to  that  other  cause  of  obscurity 
we  have  hinted  at — the  agglomerations  of  a  mul- 
titude of  unrelated,  or  half-related,  ideas.  Some- 
times a  whole  paragraph,  and  a  long  one  too,  is 
made  up  of  separate  fragments  of  thought  or  fancy, 
good  or  amusing,  it  may  be,  in  themselves,  but 
connected  by  the  slightest  and  most  flimsy  thread 
imaginable.  Glittering  insects  and  flies  of  all  sorts, 
caught  and  held  together  in  a  spider's  web,  present 
as  much  appearance  of  unity  as  some  of  these  par- 
agraphs we  allude  to. 

For  an  example,  we  will  turn  to  the  first  essay 
in  the  series,  that  on  History.  It  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  striking  of  the  whole,  and  one  which  has  a 
more  distinct  aim  and  purport  than  most  of  them, 
and  yet  the  reader  is  fairly  bewildered  at  times  by 
the  incongruous  assemblage  of  thoughts  presented 
to  him.  It  is  the  drift  of  the  essay  to  show,  that 
the  varied  and  voluminous  record  of  history  is  still 
but  the  development  and  expansion  of  the  individ- 
ual being  man,  as  he  existed  yesterday,  as  he  ex- 
ists to-day.  "A  man,"  he  says,  "  is  the  whole 
encyclopaedia  of  facts.  The  creation  of  a  thousand 
forests  is  in  one  acorn,  and  Egypt,  Greece,  Rome, 
Gaul,  Britain,  America,  lie  folded  already  in  the 
first  man.  Epoch  after  epoch,  camp,  kingdom, 
empire,  republic,  democracy,  are  merely  the  appli- 
cation of  his  manifold  spirit  to  the  manifold  world." 
This  idea  is  explained,  illustrated,  amplified,  and 
very  often  in  a  novel  and  ingenious  manner.  To 
exemplify  the  necessity  we  feel  to  recognize  our- 
selves in  the  past,  he  says — "  All  inquiry  into  an- 
tiquity, all  curiosity  respecting  the  pyramids,  the 
excavated  cities,  Stonehenge,  the  Ohio  circles, 
Mexico,  Memphis,  is  the  desire  to  do  away  this 
wild,  savage,  and  preposterous  there  or  then,  and 
introduce  in  its  place  the  here  and  the  now.  It  is 
to  banish  the  Not  me,  and  supply  the  Me.  It  is  to 
abolish  diflference  and  restore  unity.  Belzoni  digs 
and  measures  in  the  mummy-pits  and  pyramids  of 
Thebes,  until  he  can  see  the  end  of  the  difference 
between  the  monstrous  work  and  himself  When 
he  has  satisfied  himself,  in  general  and  in  detail, 
that  it  was  made  by  such  a  person  as  himself,  so 
armed  and  so  motived,  and  to  ends  to  which  he 
himself,  in  given  circumstances,  should  also  have 
worked,  the  problem  is  then  solved,  his  thought 
lives  along  the  whole  line  of  temples  and  sphinxes 
and  catacombs,  passes  through  them  all  like  a  cre- 
ative soul,  with  satisfaction,  and  they  live  again  to 
the  mind,  or  are  noio." 

This  is  good,  but  by  and  by  he  begins  to  inter- 
calate all  sorts  of  vagrant  fantasies,  as  thus  : — 

"  Civil  history,  natural  history,  the  history  of 
art,  and  the  history  of  literature — all  must  be 
explained  from  individual  history,  or  must  remain 
words.  There  is  nothing  but  is  related  to  us, 
nothing  that  does  not  interest  us — kingdom,  col- 
lege, tree,  horse,  or  iron  shoe,  the  roots  of  all 
things  are  in  man.  It  is  in  the  soul  that  archi- 
tecture exists.  Santa  Croce  and  the  dome  of  St. 
Peter's  are  lame  copies  after  a  divine  model. 
S'arasburg  cathedral  is  a  material  counterpart  of  the 


soul  of  Erwan  of  Steinbach.  The  true  poem  ia 
the  poet's  mind,  the  true  ship  is  the  ship-builder," 
and  so  forth.  It  would  be  waste  of  time  ana 
words  to  ask  how  "  tree  and  horse,"  in  the  same 
sense  as  kingdom  and  college,  can  be  said  to  have 
"  their  roots  in  man  ;"  or  whether,  when  it  is  said 
that  * '  Strasburg  cathedral  is  the  material  counterpart 
of  the  soulof  Erwin  of  Steinbach,"  this  can  possibly 
mean  anything  else  than  the  undoubted  fact,  that 
the  architect  thought  and  designed  before  he  built. 

This  subject  of  architecture  comes  sadly  in  the 
way  of  the  author,  and  of  the  reader  too,  whom  it 
succeeds  in  thoroughly  mystifying.  "  The  Gothic 
cathedral  is  a  blossoming  in  stone,  subdued  by  the 
insatiable  demand  of  harmony  in  man.  The 
mountain  of  granite  blooms  into  an  eternal  flower 
with  the  lightness  and  delicate  finish,  as  well  as 
the  aerial  proportions  and  perspective  of  vegetable 
beauty.  In  like  manner,  all  public  facts  are  to  be 
individualized,  all  private  facts  are  to  be  general- 
ized. Then  at  once  history  becomes  fluid  and 
true,  and  biography  deep  and  sublime." 

The  fables  of  Pagan  mythology  next  cross  his 
path,  and  these  lead  to  another  medley  of  thoughts. 
"These  beautiful  fables  of  the  Greeks,"  he  says, 
"  being  proper  creations  of  the  imagination,  and 
not  of  the  fancy,  are  universal  verities."  And 
well  they  may  be,  whether  of  the  fancy  or  the 
imagination,  (and  the  great  distinction  here  marked 
out  between  the  two,  we  do  not  profess  to  com- 
prehend,) if  each  mind,  in  every  age,  is  at  liberty 
to  interpret  them  as  it  pleases,  and  with  the  same 
unrestrained  license  that  our  author  takes.  But 
how  can  he  find  here  an  instance  of  the  present 
man  being  written  out  in  history,  when  the  old 
history  or  fable  is  perpetually  to  receive  new  inter- 
pretations, as  it  is  handed  down  from  generation 
to  generation — interpretations  which  assuredly 
were  never  dreamt  of  by  the  original  inventor? 

"  Apollo  kept  the  flocks  of  Admetus,  said  the 
poets.  Every  man  is  a  divinity  in  disguise,  a  god 
playing  the  fool.  It  seems  as  if  heaven  had  sent 
its  insane  angels  into  our  world  as  to  an  asylum, 
and  here  they  will  break  out  into  their  native 
music,  and  utter  at  intervals  the  words  they  have 
heard  in  heaven  ;  then  the  mad  fit  returns,  and 
they  mope  and  wallow  like  dogs."  Whether 
witty  or  wise,  such  interpretations  have  manifestly 
nothing  to  do  with  the  fable  as  it  exists  in  history, 
as  part  of  the  history  of  the  human  mind. 

"  The  transmigration  of  souls :  that  too  is  no 
fable ;  I  would  it  were.  But  men  and  women 
are  only  half  human.  Every  animal  of  the  barn- 
yard, the  field  and  the  forest,  of  the  earth  and  of 
the  waters  that  are  under  the  earth,  has  contrived  to 
get  a  footing,  and  to  leave  the  print  of  its  features 
and  form  in  some  one  or  other  of  these  upright, 
heaven-facing  speakers."  Very  good;  only,  if 
poets  and  wits  are  to  set  themselves  to  the  task, 
we  should  like  to  know  what  fable  there  is  in  the 
world,  whether  the  product  of  imagination  or 
fancy,  which  might  not  be  shown  to  abound  in 
eternal  verities. 

Travelling  on  a  little  further,  we  meet  with  the 
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following  paragraph,  some  parts  of  which  are  to 
be  made  intelligible  by  putting  ourselves  in  the 
point  of  view  of  the  idealistic  philosopher ;  but 
the  whole  together,  by  reason  of  the  incongruity 
of  its  parts,  produces  no  other  effect  than  that  of 
mere  and  painful  bewilderment — 

"  A  man  is  a  bundle  of  relations,  a  knot  of  roots, 
whose  flower  and  fruitage  is  the  world.  All  his 
faculties  refer  to  natures  out  of  him.  All  his  fac- 
uhies  predict  the  world  he  is  to  inhabit,  as  the  fins 
of  the  fish  foreshow  that  water  exists,  or  the  wings 
of  an  eagle  in  the  egg  presuppose  a  medium  like 
air.  Insulate  and  you  destroy  him.  He  cannot  live 
without  a  world.  Put  Napoleon  in  an  island  pris- 
on, let  his  faculties  find  no  men  to  act  on,  no  Alps 
to  climb,  no  stake  to  play  for,  and  he  would  beat 
the  air  and  appear  stupid.  Transport  him  to  large 
countries,  dense  population,  complex  interests  and 
antagonist  power,  and  you  shall  see  that  the  man 
Napoleon,  bounded,  that  is,  by  such  a  profile  and 
outline,  is  not  the  virtual  Napoleon.  This  is  but 
Talbot's  shadow ; 

'  His  substance  is  not  here  : 
For  what  you  see  is  but  the  smallest  part, 
And  least  proportion  of  humanity  ; 
But  were  the  whole  frame  here. 
It  is  of  such  a  spacious  lofty  pitch, 
Your  roof  were  not  sufficient  to  contain  it.' 

Columbus  needs  a  planet  to  shape  his  course  upon. 
Newton  and  Laplace  need  myriads  of  ages  and 
thick-strewn  celestial  areas.  One  may  say,  a  grav- 
itating solar  system  is  already  prophesied  in  the 
nature  of  Newton's  mind.  Not  less  does  the  brain 
of  Davy  and  Gay-Lussac,  from  childhood  exploring 
always  the  affinities  and  repulsions  of  particles, 
anticipate  the  laws  of  organization.  Does  not  the 
eye  of  the  human  embryo  predict  the  light  ?  the 
ear  of  Handel  predict  the  witchcraft  of  harmonic 
sounds?  Do  not  the  constructive  fingers  of  Watt, 
Fulton,  Whittemore,  and  Arkwright,  predict  the 
fusible,  hard,  and  temperable  texture  of  metals,  the 
properties  of  stone,  water,  and  wood?  the  lovely 
attributes  of  the  maiden  child  predict  the  refine- 
ments and  decorations  of  civil  society?  Here,  also, 
we  are  reminded  of  the  action  of  man  on  man.  A 
mind  might  ponder  its  thoughts  for  ages,  and  not 
gain  so  much  self-knowledge  as  the  passion  of  love 
shall  teach  it  in  a  day.  Who  knows  himself  before 
he  has  been  thrilled  with  indignation  at  an  outrage, 
or  has  heard  an  eloquent  tongue,  or  has  shared  the 
throb  of  thousands  in  a  national  exultation  and 
alarm?  No  man  can  antedate  his  experience,  or 
guess  what  faculty  or  feeling  a  new  object  shall 
unlock,  any  more  than  he  can  draw  to-day  the  face 
of  a  person  whom  he  shall  see  to-morrow  for  the 
first  time." 

And  the  essay  concludes  by  presenting  its  lead- 
ing idea  in  this  distorted  and  exaggerated  shape  : — 

"Thus,  in  all  ways  does  the  soul  concentrate 
and  reproduce  its  treasures  for  each  pupil,  each 
new-born  man.  He,  too,  shall  pass  through  the 
whole  cycle  of  experience.  He  shall  collect  into  a 
focus  the  rays  of  nature.  History  no  longer  shall 
be  a  dull  book.  It  shall  walk  incarnate  in  every 
just  and  wise  man.  You  shall  not  t6ll  me  by  lan- 
guages and  titles  a  catalogue  of  the  volumes  you 
have  read.  You  shall  make  me  feel  what  periods 
you  have  lived.  A  man  shall  be  the  temple  of 
fame.     He  shall  walk  as  the  poets  have  described 


that  goddess,  in  a  robe  painted  all  over  with  won- 
derful events  and  experiences  ; — his  own  form  and 
features  by  that  exalted  intelligence  shall  be  that 
variegated  vest.  I  shall  find  in  him  the  foreworld  ; 
in  his  childhood  the  age  of  gold  ;  the  apples  of 
knowledge;  the  Argonautic  expedition  ;  the  calling 
of  Abraham ;  the  building  of  the  temple ;  the 
advent  of  Christ ;  dark  ages  ;  the  revival  of  letters  ; 
the  reformation  ;  the  discovery  of  new  lands,  the 
opening  of  new  sciences,  and  new  regions  in  man. 
He  shall  be  the  priest  of  Pan,  and  bring  with  him 
into  humble  cottages  the  blessing  of  the  morning 
stars,  and  all  the  recorded  benefits  of  heaven  and 
earth." 

We  regret  to  say  that  instances  of  this  painful 
obscurity,  of  this  outrageous  and  fantastical  style 
of  writing,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  multiply, 
were  it  either  necessary  or  desirable.  We  have 
quoted  sufficient  to  justify  even  harsher  terms  of 
censure  than  we  have  chosen  to  deal  in  ;  sufficient 
to  warn  our  readers  who  may  be  induced,  from  the 
favorable  quotations  we  have  made,  and  shall  con- 
tinue to  make,  to  turn  to  the  works  of  this  author, 
that  it  is  not  alLgold  they  will  find  there,  that  the 
sun  does  not  always  shine  upon  his  page,  that  a 
great  proportion  of  his  writings  may  be  little  suited 
to  their  taste. 

That  which  forms  the  great  and  inextinguisha- 
ble charm  of  those  writings  is  the  fine  moral  tem- 
per they  display,  the  noble  ardor,  the  high  ethi- 
cal tone  they  everywhere  manifest  and  sustain, 
and  especially  that  lofty  independence  of  his  intel- 
lect, that  freedom  of  his  reason  which  the  man 
who  aspires  after  true  cultivation  should  watch 
over  and  preserve  with  the  utmost  jealousy. 
Addressing  the  divinity  students  of  Cambridge, 
U.  S.,  he  says — 

"  Let  me  admonish  you,  first  of  all,  to  go  alone  ; 
to  refuse  the  good  models,  even  those  most  sacred 
in  the  imagination  of  men,  and  dare  to  love  God 
without  mediator  or  veil.  Friends  enough  you  will 
find,  who  will  hold  up  to  your  emulation  Wesley s 
and  Oberlins,  saints  and  prophets.  Thank  God  for 
these  good  men,  but  say,  '  I  also  am  a  man.'  Imi- 
tation cannot  go  above  its  model.  The  imitator 
dooms  himself  to  hopeless  mediocrity.  The  inven- 
tor did  it  because  it  was  natural  to  him  ;  and  so  in 
him  it  has  a  charm.  In  the  imitator,  something 
else  is  natural,  and  he  bereaves  himself  of  his  own 
beauty,  to  come  short  of  another  man's.     *     *     * 

"  Let  us  not  aim  at  common  degrees  of  merit. 
Can  we  not  leave  to  such  as  love  it  the  virtue  that 
glitters  for  the  commendation  of  society,  and  our- 
selves pierce  the  deep  solitudes  of  absolutie  ability 
and  worth  ?  We  easily  come  up  to  the  standard  of 
goodness  in  society.  Society's  praise  can  be  cheaply 
secured,  and  almost  all  men  are  content  with  those 
easy  merits ;  but  the  instant  effect  of  conversing 
with  God,  will  be  to  put  them  away.  There  are 
sublime  merits ;  persons  who  are  not  actors,  not 
speakers,  but  influences ;  persons  too  great  for 
fame,  for  display  ;  who  disdain  eloquence  ;  to  whom 
all  we  call  art  and  artist  seems  too  nearly  allied  to 
show  and  by-ends,  to  the  exaggeration  of  the  finite 
and  selfish,  and  loss  of  the  universal.  The  orators, 
the  poets,  the  commanders,  encroach  on  us  only 
as  fair  women  do,  by  our  allowance  and  homage. 
Slight  them  by  preoccupation  of  mind — slight  them,  , 
as  you  can  well  afford  to  do,  by  high  and  universal 
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aims,  and  they  instantly  feel  that  you  have  right, 
and  that  it  is  in  lower  places  that  they  must  shine. 
They  also  feel  your  right ;  for  they,  with  you,  are 
open  to  the  influx  of  the  all-knowing  spirit,  which 
annihilates  before  its  broad  noon  the  little  shades 
and  gradations  of  intelligence  in  the  compositions 
we  call  wiser  and  wisest. 

"In  such  high  communion,  let  us  study  the 
grand  strokes  of  rectitude  :  a  bold  benevolence,  an 
independence  of  friends,  so  that  not  the  unjust 
wishes  of  those  who  love  us  shall  impair  our  free- 
dom ;  but  we  shall  resist,  for  truth's  sake,  the 
freest  flow  of  kindness,  and  appeal  to  sympathies 
far  in  advance.  And,  what  is  the  highest  form  in 
which  we  know  this  beautiful  element  ? — a  certain 
solidity  of  merit  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  opinion, 
and  which  is  so  essentially  and  manifestly  virtue, 
that  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  right,  the  brave, 
the  generous  step  will  be  taken  by  it,  and  nobody 
thinks  of  commending  it.  You  would  compliment 
a  coxcomb  doing  a  good  act,  but  you  would  not 
praise  an  angel.  The  silence  that  accepts  merit  as 
the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world,  is  the  highest 
applause." 

Nothing  but  the  necessity  to  husband  our  space 
prevents  us  from  quoting  other  passages  of  the 
same  noble  strain. 

There  is  an  essay  on  Love  which  has  highly 
pleased  us,  and  from  which  we  wish  to  make  some 
extracts.  To  a  man  of  genius  the  old  subjects 
are  always  new.  The  romance  and  enthusiasm 
of  the  passion  is  here  quite  freshly  and  vividly 
portrayed,  while  the  great  moral  end  of  that  charm- 
ing exaggeration  which  every  lover  makes  of  the 
beauty  and  excellence  of  his  mistress,  is  finely 
pointed  out.  There  is  both  poetry  and  philosophy 
in  the  essay — as  our  readers  shall  judge  for  them- 
selves from  the  following  extracts.  We  do  not 
always  mark  the  omissions  we  make  for  the  sake 
of  economy  of  space,  nor  always  cite  the  passages 
in  the  order  they  appear  in  the  essay. 

"  What  fastens  attention,  in  the  intercourse  of 
life,  like  any  passage  betraying  affection  between 
two  parties?  Perhaps  we  never  saw  them  before, 
and  never  shall  meet  them  again.  But  we  see 
them  exchange  a  glance,  or  betray  a  deep  emotion, 
and  we  are  no  longer  strangers.  We  understand 
them,  and  take  the  warmest  interest  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  romance.  All  mankind  love  a  lover. 
The  earUest  demonstrations  of  complacency  and 
kindness  are  nature's  most  winning  pictures.  It  is 
the  dawn  of  civility  and  grace  in  the  coarse  and 
rustic.  The  rude  village  boy  teases  the  girls  about 
the  school-house  door  ; — but  to-day  he  comes  run- 
ning into  the  entry,  and  meets  one  fair  child 
arranging  her  satchel  ;  he  holds  her  books  to  help 
her,  and  instantly  it  seems  to  him  as  if  she  removed 
herself  from  him  infinitely,  and  was  a  sacred  pre- 
cinct. Among  the  throng  of  girls  he  runs  rudely 
enough,  but  one  alone  distances  him ;  and  these 
tvvo  little  neighbors  that  were  so  close  just  now, 
have  learned  to  respect  each  other's  personality." 

As  is  ever  the  case  when  men  describe  what  is, 
or  might  be  an  exquisite  happiness,  there  steals  a 
melancholy  over  the  description  ;  and  our  author 
makes  it  a  primary  condition, 

"  That  we  must  leave  a  too  close  and  lingering 
adherence  to  the  actual,  to  facts,  and  study  the  sen- 


timent as  it  appeared  in  ho'pe,  and  not  in  history, 
liei  any  man  go  back  to  those  delicious  relations 
which  make  the  beauty  of  his  hfe,  which  have 
given  him  sincerest  instruction  and  nourishment,  he 
will  shrink,  and  shrink.  Alas  !  I  know  not  why, 
but  infinite  compunctions  imbitter  in  mature  life  all 
the  remembrances  of  budding  sentiment,  and  cover 
every  beloved  name.  Everything  is  beautiful 
seen  from  the  point  of  the  intellect,  or  as  truth. 
But  all  is  sour,  as  seen  from  experience.  It  is 
strange  how  painful  is  the  actual  world — the  pain- 
ful kingdom  of  time  and  space.  There  dwell  care, 
canker,  and  fear.  With  thought,  with  the  ideal,  is 
immortal  hilarity,  the  rose  of  joy.  Round  it  all  the 
muses  sing.  But  with  names  and  persons  and  the 
partial  interests  of  to-day  and  yesterday,  is  grief. 

"  But  be  our  experience  in  particulars  what  it 
may,  no  man  ever  forgot  the  visitations  of  that 
power  to  his  heart  and  brain  which  created  all 
things  new  ;  which  was  the  dawn  in  him  of  music, 
poetry,  and  art ;  which  made  the  face  of  nature 
radiant  with  purple  light,  the  morning  and  the  night 
varied  enchantments  ;  when  a  single  tone  of  one 
voice  could  make  the  heart  beat,  and  the  most 
trivial  circumstance  associated  with  one  form,  is 
put  in  the  amber  of  memory ;  ivhen  we  become  all 
eye  ivhen  one  was  present,  and  all  memory  when  one 
was  gone;  when  the  youth  becomes  a  watcher  of 
windows,  and  studious  of  a  glove,  a  veil,  a  ribbon, 
or  the  wheels  of  a  carriage  ;  when  no  place  is  too 
solitary,  and  none  too  silent  for  him  who  has  richer 
company  and  sweeter  conversation  in  his  new 
thoughts,  than  any  old  friends,  though  best  and 
purest,  can  give  him  ;  when  all  business  seemed  an 
impertinence,  and  all  the  men  and  women  running 
to  and  fro  in  the  streets,  mere  pictures. 

"  For,  though  the  celestial  rapture  falling  out  of 
heaven,  seizes  only  upon  those  of  tender  age,  and 
although  a  beauty,  overpowering  all  analysis  or 
comparison,  and  putting  us  quite  beside  ourselves, 
we  can  seldom  see  after  thirty  years,  yet  the 
remembrance  of  these  visions  outlasts  all  other 
remembrances,  and  is  a  wreath  of  flowers  on  the 
oldest  brows." 

And  on  this  matter  of  beauty  how  ingenious 
and  full  of  feeling  are  the  following  reflections  ! — 

'*  Wonderful  is  its  charm.  It  seems  sufllicient  to 
itself.  The  lover  cannot  paint  his  maiden  to  his 
fancy  poor  and  solitary.  Like  a  tree  in  flower,  so 
much  soft,  buddmg,  informing  loveliness,  is  society 
for  itself,  and  she  teaches  his  eye  why  Beauty  was 
ever  -painted  with  Loves  and  Graces  attending  her 
steps.  Her  existence  makes  the  world  rich 
Though  she  extrudes  all  other  persons  from  his 
attention  as  cheap  and  unworthy,  yet  she  indemni- 
fies him  by  carrying  out  her  own  being  into  some- 
what impersonal ;  so  that  the  maiden  stands  to  him 
for  a  representation  of  all  select  things  and  virtues. 
For  that  reason  the  lover  sees  never  personal  resem- 
blances in  his  mistress  to  her  kindred  or  to  others. 
His  friends  finds  in  her  a  likeness  to  her  mother,  or 
her  sisters,  or  to  persons  not  of  her  blood.  The 
lover  sees  no  resemblance  except  to  summer  evenings 
and  diamond  mornings,  to  rainbows  and  the  song 
of  birds. 

"  Beauty  is  ever  that  divine  thing  the  ancients 
esteemed  it  It  is,  they  said,  the  flowering  of  v'li- 
tue.  Who  can  analyze  the  nameless  charm  which 
glances  from  one  and  another  face  and  form  ?  We 
are  touched  with  emotions  of  tenderness  and  com- 
placency, but  we  cannot  find  whereat  this  dainty 
emotion,   this  wandering  gleam,   points.      It    is 
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destroyed  for  the  imagination  by  any  attempt  to 
refer  it  to  orjrantzation.  Nor  does  it  point  to  any 
relations  of  friendship  or  love  that  society  knows  or 
has,  but,  as  it  seems  to  me,  to  a  quite  other  and 
unattainable  spiiere,  to  relations  of  transcendent  del- 
icacy and  sweetness,  a  true  faerie  land  ;  to  what 
roses  and  violets  hint  and  foreshow.  We  cannot 
get  at  beauty.  Its  nature  is  like  opaline  doves'- 
neck  lustres,  hovering  and  evanescent.  Herein  it 
resembles  the  most  excellent  things,  which  all  have 
this  rainbow  character,  defying  all  attempts  at 
appropriation  and  use.  What  else  did  Jean  Paul 
Richter  signify,  when  he  said  to  music,  '  Away ! 
away !  thou  speakest  to  me  of  things  which  in  all 
my  endless  life  I  have  found  not,  and  shall  not  find.' 
The  same  fact  may  be  observed  in  every  work  of 
the  plastic  arts.  The  statue  is  then  beautiful, 
when  it  begins  to  be  incomprehensible,  when  it  is 
passing  out  of  criticism,  and  can  no  longer  be  defined 
by  compass  and  measuring  wand,  but  demands  an 
active  imagination  to  go  with  it,  and  to  say  what  it 
is  in  the  act  of  doing.  The  god  or  hero  of  the 
sculptor  is  always  represented  in  a  transition yVom 
that  which  is  representable  to  the  senses,  to  that 
which  is  not.     Then  first  it  ceases  to  be  a  stone. 

"  So  must  it  be  with  personal  beauty  which  love 
worships.  Then  first  is  it  charming  and  itself 
when  it  dissatisfies  us  with  any  end  ;  when  it 
becomes  a  story  without  an  end ;  when  it  suggests 
gleams  and  visions,  and  not  earthly  satisfactions ; 
when  it  seems 

'  Too  bright  and  good 
For  human  nature's  daily  food  ;' 

when  it  makes  the  beholder  feel  his  unworthiness  ; 
when  he  cannot  feel  his  right  to  it,  though  he  were 
Caesar ;  he  cannot  feel  more  right  to  it,  than  to  the 
firmament  and  the  splendors  of  a  sunset." 

But  this  dream  of  love  is  but  one  scene  in  the 
play ;  and  our  author  concludes  his  essay  by 
pointing  out  what  is,  or  should  be,  the  denoue- 
ment of  the  drama. 

"  Meantime,  as  life  wears  on,  it  proves  a  game 
of  permutation  and  combination  of  all  possible  posi- 
tions of  the  parties  to  extort  all  the  resources  of 
each,  and  acquaint  each  with  the  whole  strength 
and  weakness  of  the  other.  For,  it  is  the  nature 
and  end  of  this  relation,  that  they  should  represent 
the  human  race  to  each  other. 

"At  last  they  discover  that  all  which  at  first 
drew  them  together — those  once  sacred  features, 
that  magical  play  of  charms,  was  deciduous,  had  a 
prospective  end,  like  the  scaffolding  by  which  the 
house  was  built ;  and  the  purification  of  the  intellect 
and  the  heart,  from  year  to  year,  is  the  real  marriage 
foreseen  and  prepared  from  the  first,  and  wholly 
above  their  consciousness.  Looking  at  these  aims 
with  which  two  persons,  a  man  and  a  woman,  so 
variously  and  correlatively  gifted,  are  shut  up  in 
one  house  to  spend  in  the  nuptial  society  forty  or 
fifty  years,  I  do  not  wonder  at  the  emphasis  with 
which  the  heart  prophesies  this  crisis  from  early  in- 
fancy—at  the  profuse  beauty  with  which  the  instincts 
deck  the  nuptial  bower,  and  nature  and  intellect  and 
art  emulate  each  other  in  the  gifts  and  the  melody 
they  bring  to  the  epithalamium.  Thus  are  we  put 
in  traming  for  a  love  which  knows  not  sex,  nor  per- 
son, nor  partiality,  but  which  seeketh  virtue  and 
wisdom  everywhere,  to  the  end  of  increasing  virtue 
and  wisdom." 

If  there  is  somethinof  of  the  ideal  in  this  account 


given  of  love  and  matrimony,  there  is,  nevertheless, 
a  noble  truth- in  it.  And  surely  in  proportion  as 
the  sentiment  of  love  is  refined  and  spiritualized, 
so  also  ought  the  moral  culture,  to  which  it  is 
subservient,  to  be  pure  and  elevated. 

The  longest  essay  in  the  collection,  and  that 
which  approaches  nearest  to  the  more  formidable 
character  of  a  treatise,  is  that  entitled  "  Nature." 
This  exhibits,  so  to  speak,  the  practical  point  of 
view  of  an  idealist.  The  idealist  has  denied  the 
substantial,  independent  existence  of  the  material 
world,  but  he  does  not  deny  the  existence  of  a 
phenomenal  world.  The  Divine  Nature  reveals 
itself  in  the  twofold  form  of  finite  mind  and  this 
phenomenal  world.  Thus,  we  believe,  we  may 
express  the  general  creed  of  these  philosophers, 
though  it  is  a  very  delicate  matter  to  act  as  inter- 
preter to  this  class  of  thinkers  :  they  are  rarely 
satisfied  with  any  expressions  of  their  own,  and 
are  not  likely  to  be  contented  with  those  of  any 
other  person.  This  phenomenal  world  has  for  its 
final  cause  the  development  and  education  of  the 
finite  mind.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  all  which 
a  realist  could  say  of  the  utility  of  nature  can  be 
advanced  also  by  the  idealist.  He  has  hi«  practi- 
cal point  of  view,  and  can  discourse,  as  Mr.  Emer- 
son does  here,  on  the  various  "  uses"  of  nature 
which,  he  says,  "  admit  of  being  thrown  into  the 
following  classes  : — commodity,  beauty,  language, 
and  discipline." 

We  have  not  the  least  intention  of  proceeding 
further  with  an  analysis  of  this  essay  ;  as  we  have 
already  intimated,  the  value  of  Mr.  Emerson's 
writings  appears  to  us  to  consisli  in  the  beauty  and 
truthfulness  of  individual  passages,  not  at  all  in  his 
system,  or  any  prolonged  train  of  reasoning  he  may 
adopt.  It  is  impossible  to  read  this  production 
without  being  delighted  and  arrested  by  a  number 
of  these  individual  passages  sparkling  with  thought 
or  fancy  ;  it  would  be  equally  impossible  to  gather 
from  it,  as  a  whole,  anything  satisfactory  or  com- 
plete. 

On  the  beauty  of  nature  he  is  always  eloquent ; 
he  is  evidently  one  who  intensely  feels  it.  "  Every 
day,  the  sun  ;  and,  after  sunset,  night  and  the  stars. 
Ever  the  winds  blow  ;  ever  the  grass  grows."  The 
shows  of  heaven  and  earth  are  with  him  a  portion 
of  daily  life.  "  In  the  woods  is  perpetual  youth." 
"  We  talk,"  he  says  in  another  place,  "  with  ac- 
complished persons  who  appear  to  be  strangers  in 
nature.  The  cloud,  the  tree,  the  turf,  the  bird  are 
not  theirs,  have  nothing  of  them  ;  the  world  is  only 
their  lodging  and  table."  No  such  stranger  is  our 
poet-philosopher.  "  Crossing  a  bare  common,  ill 
twilight,  under  a  clouded  sky,  without  having  in 
my  thoughts  any  occurrence  of  special  good  for- 
tune, I  have  enjoyed  a  perfect  exhilaration.  Al- 
most I  fear  to  think  how  glad  I  am." 

The  only  quotation  we  shall  make  from  the 
Essay  on  "  Nature,"  shall  be  one  where  he  treats 
of  this  subject — 

"  A  nobler  want  of  man  is  served  by  nature — 
namely,  the  love  of  beauty.    Such  is  the  constitution 
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of  all  things,  or  such  the  plastic  power  of  the  human 
eye,  that  the  primary  form,  as  the  sky,  the  moun- 
tain, the  tree,  the  animal,  give  us  a  delight  in  and 
for  themselves :  a  pleasure  arising  from  outline, 
color,  motion,  and  grouping.  And  as  the  eye'is  the 
best  composer,  so  light  is  the  first  of  painters. 
TJiere  is  no  object  so  foul,  that  intense  light  will  not 
make  beautiful.  And  the  stimulus  it  affords  to  the 
sense,  and  a  sort  of  infinitude  which  it  hath,  like 
space  and  time,  will  make  all  matter  gay.  But  be- 
sides this  general  grace  diffused  over  nature,  almost 
all  the  individual  forms  are  agreeable  to  the  eye,  as 
is  proved  by  our  endless  imitations  of  some  of  them  ; 
as  the  acorn,  the  grape,  the  pine-cone,  the  wheat- 
ear,  the  egQ,  the  wings  and  forms  of  most  birds,  the 
lion's  claw,  the  serpent,  the  butterfly,  sea-shells, 
flames,  clouds,  buds,  leaves,  and  the  forms  of  many 
trees,  as  the  palm. 

"  The  influence  of  the  forms  and  actions  in  na- 
ture is  so  needful  to  man  that,  in  its  lowest  functions, 
it  seems  to  lie  on  the  confines  of  Commodity  and 
Beauty.  To  the  body  and  mind  which  have  been 
cramped  by  noxious  work  or  company,  nature  is 
medicinal  and  restores  their  tone.  The  tradesman, 
the  attorney,  comes  out  of  the  din  and  craft  of  the 
street,  and  sees  the  sky  and  the  woods,  and  is  a 
man  again.  In  their  eternal  calm  he  finds  himself. 
The  health  of  the  eye  seems  to  demand  a  horizon. 
We  are  never  tired  so  long  as  we  can  see  far 
enough. 

*'  But  in  other  hours  nature  satisfies  the  soul 
purely  by  its  loveliness,  and  without  any  mixture 
of  corporeal  benefit.  I  have  seen  the  spectacle  of 
morning  from  the  hill-top  over  against  my  house, 
from  day-break  to  sunrise,  with  emotions  which  an 
angel  might  share.  The  long  slender  bars  of  cloud 
float  like  fishes  in  the  sea  of  crimson  light.  From 
the  earth,  as  a  shore,  I  look  out  into  that  silent  sea. 
I  seem  to  partake  its  rapid  transformations  ;  the  ac- 
tive enchantment  reaches  my  dust,  and  I  dilate  and 
conspire  with  the  morning  wind.  How  does  nature 
deify  us  with  a  few  and  cheap  elements !  Give  me 
health  and  a  day,  and  I  will  make  the  pomp  of  empe- 
rors ridiculous.  The  dawn  is  my  Assyria,  the  sun- 
set and  moonrise  my  Paphos,  and  unimaginable 
realms  of  faerie." 

Mr.  Emerson  has  published  a  volume  of  poems, 
and  it  has  been  generally  admitted  that  he  has  not 
succeeded  in  verse.  But  there  are  touches  of 
charming  poetry  in  his  prose.  This  discrepancy, 
which  is  not  unfrequently  met  with,  must  result, 
we  presume,  from  an  inaptitude  to  employ  the 
forms  of  verse,  so  that  the  style,  instead  of  being 
invigorated,  and  polished,  and  concentrated  by  the 
aecessary  attention  to  line  and  metre,  becomes  de- 
naturalized, constrained,  crude,  and  unequal.  We 
have  looked  through  this  volume  of  poems,  but  we 
should  certainly  not  be  adding  to  the  reputation  of 
the  author  by  drawing  attention  to  it.  If  we 
wished  to  find  instances  of  the  poetry  of  Emerson, 
we  should  still  seek  for  them  in  his  prose  essays. 
Thus  he  says  : — 

"  In  this  pleasing  contrite  wood-life  which  God 
allows  me,  let  me  record,  day  by  day,  my  honest 
thought,  without  prospect  or  retrospect,  and  I  can- 
not doubt  it  will  be  found  symmetrical,  though  I 
mean  it  not  and  see  it  not.  The  swallow  over  my 
window  should  interweave  that  thread  or  straw  he 
carries  in  his  hill  into  my  loeb  also.^^ 


"  Our  moods,"  he  says,  "  do  not  believe  in 
each  other.  To-day  I  am  full  of  thoughts ;  but 
yesterday  I  saw  a  dreary  vacuity  in  this  direction 
in  which  now  I  see  so  much  ;  and  a  month  hence, 
I  doubt  not,  I  shall  wonder  who  he  was  that  wrote 
so  many  continuous  pages.  Alas  for  this  infirm 
faith,  this  will  not  strenuous,  this  vast  ebb  of  a 
vast  flow  !  I  am  God  in  nature — I  am  a  weed  by 
the  wall!  ^^ 

"  A  lady,"  he  writes  on  another  occasion,  "  with 
whom  1  was  riding  in  the  forest,  said  to  me  that 
the  woods  always  seemed  to  her  to  wait,  as  if  the 
gonii  who  inhabit  them  suspended  their  deeds  until 
the  wayfarer  has  passed  onward.  This  is  precisely 
the  thought  which  poetry  has  celebrated  in  the 
dance  of  the  fairies  which  breaks  off  on  the  ap- 
proach of  human  feet."  The  lady  had  a  true 
poetic  feeling.  And  the  following  thought  is  illus- 
trated by  a  very  happy  image. 

"  In  man,  we  still  trace  the  rudiments  or  hints 
of  all  that  we  esteem  badges  of  servitude  in  the 
lower  races,  yet  in  him  they  enhance  his  nobleness 
and  grace  ;  as  lo  in  iEschylus,  transformed  to  a 
cow,  offends  the  imagination,  but  how  changed 
when  as  Isis  in  Egypt  she  meets  Jove,  a  beautiful 
woman,  with  nothing  of  the  metamorphosis  left 
but  the  lunar  horns,  as  the  splendid  ornament  of 
her  brows!" 

In  his  philosophy,  we  have  seen  that  Mr.  Em- 
erson is  an  idealist,  something,  too,  of  a  pantheist. 
In  theology,  we  have  heard  him  described  as  a 
Unitarian  ;  but  although  the  Unitarians  of  America 
differ  more  widely  from  each  other,  and  from  the 
standard  of  orthodoxy,  than  the  same  denomination 
of  men  in  this  country,  we  presume  there  is  no 
body  of  Unitarians  with  whom  our  philosopher 
would  fraternize,  or  who  would  receive  him 
amongst  their  ranks.  His  Christianity  appears 
rather  to  be  of  that  description  which  certain  of 
the  Germans,  one  section  of  the  Hegelians  for  in- 
stance, have  found  reconcilable  with  their  pantheis- 
tic philosophy.  It  is  well  for  him  that  he  writes 
in  a  tolerant  age,  that  he  did  not  make  his  appear- 
ance a  generation  too  soon  ;  the  pilgrim  fathers 
would  certainly  have  burnt  him  at  the  stake  ;  he 
would  have  died  the  death  of  Giordano  Bruno. 
And  we  believe — if  the  spirit  of  his  writings  be 
any  test  of  the  spirit  of  the  man — that  he  would 
have  suffered  as  a  martyr,  rather  than  have  fore- 
gone the  freedom  and  the  truthfulness  of  his 
thought.  His  essays  are  replete  with  passages 
such  as  this  : — "  God  oSers  to  every  mind  its 
choice  between  truth  and  repose.  Take  which 
you  please — you  can  never  have  both.  Between 
these,  as  a  pendulum,  man  oscillates  ever.  He 
in  whom  the  love  of  repose  predominates,  will  ac- 
cept the  first  creed,  the  first  philosophy,  the  first 
political  party  he  meets — most  likely  his  father's. 
He  gets  rest,  commodity,  and  reputation  ;  but  he 
shuts  the  door  of  truth.  He  in  whom  the  love  of 
truth  predominates,  will  keep  himself  aloof  from 
all  moorings  and  afloat.  He  will  abstain  from 
dogmatism,  and  recognize  all  the  opposite  nega- 
tions, between  which,  as  walls,  his  being  is  swung. 
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He  submits  to  the  inconvenience  of  suspense  and 
imperfect  opinion,  but  he  is  a  candidate  for  truth, 
as  the  other  is  not,  and  he  respects  the  higliest  law 
of  his  being." 

We  g-ather  from  what  little  has  reached  us  of 
his  biography,  that  he  has  in  fact  sacrificed  some- 
what of  the  commodity  of  this  life,  to  this  "  higher 
law  of  his  being."  In  a  work  which  has  just 
fallen  into  our  hands,  entitled  "  The  Prose  Writers 
of  America,  ivith  a  Survey  of  the  Intellectual  His- 
tory, Condition,  and  Prospects  of  the  Country,  by 
Rufus  Wilmot  Griswold,''  we  fmd  the  following 
scanty  account  of  Emerson.  "  lie  is  the  son  of  a 
Unitarian  clergyman  of  Boston,  and  in  1821,  when 
about  seventeen  years  of  age,  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  University.  Having  turned  his  attention 
to  theology,  he  was  ordained  minister  of  one  of  the 
congregations  of  his  native  city,  but,  embracing 
soon  after  some  peculiar  views  in  regard  to  the 
forms  of  worship,  he  abandoned  his  profession,  and 
retiring  to  the  quiet  village  of  Concord,  after  the 
manner  of  an  Arabian  prophet,  gave  himself  up  to 
'  thinking,'  preparatory  to  his  appearance  as  a  rev- 
elator."  Which  meagre  narrative,  not  very  hap- 
pily told,  leads  us  to  infer  that  the  recluse  of 
Concord  has  lived  up  to  the  high  spirit  of  his  own 
teaching. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Mr.  Griswold,  in  the  pre- 
fatory essay  which  he  entitles  The  Intellectual  His- 
tory, Condition,  and  Prospects  of  the  Country, 
although  he  has  introduced  a  host  of  writers  of  all 
grades,  some  of  whom  will  be  heard  of  in  England 
for  the  first  time,  never  once  mentions  the  name  of 
Emerson  !  Yet,  up  to  this  moment,  America  has 
not  given  to  the  world  anything  which,  in  point  of 
original  genius,  is  comparable  to  his  writings. 
That  she  has  a  thousand  minds  better  built  up, 
whose  more  equal  culture,  and  whose  more  sober 
opinions,  one  might  prefer  to  have — this  is  not  the 
question — but  in  that  highest  department  of  re- 
flective genius,  where  the  power  is  given  to  im- 
part new  insights  into  truth,  or  make  old  truths 
look  new,  he  stands  hitherto  unrivalled  in  his 
country  ;  he  has  no  equal  and  no  second. 

Very  popular  he  perhaps  never  may  become  ; 
but  we  figure  to  ourselves  that,  a  century  hence, 
he  will  be  recognized  as  one  of  those  old,  favorite 
writers  whom  the  more  thoughtful  spirits  read,  not 
so  much  as  teachers,  but  as  noble-minded  compan- 
ions and  friends,  whose  aberrations  have  been  long 
ago  conceded  and  forgiven.  Men  will  read  him 
then,  not  for  his  philosophy — they  will  not  care 
two  straws  for  his  idealism  or  his  pantheism  :  they 
will  know  that  they  are  there,  and  there  they  will 
leave  them — but  they  will  read  him  for  those  gen- 
uine confessions  of  one  spirit  to  another,  that  are 
often  breathed  in  his  writings  ;  for  those  lofty  sen- 
timents to  which  all  hearts  respond  ;  for  those  truths 
which  make  their  way  through  all  systems,  and  in 
all  ages. 


Mr.  Elijah  Galloway  has  patented  what  has  hith- 
erto been  esteemed  much  more  as  a  philosopher's 
stone  of  steam  power  than  a  practicable  invention. 
It  is  said  to  be  so  wondrously  portable  as  not  te 
weigh  more  than  two  or  three  hundred  weight  and 
not  to  occupy  more  than  half  the  space  of  an  ordi- 
nary hat-box.  A  steam-pipe  from  the  boiler  brings 
the  steam  into  this  little  receptacle  ;  an  eccentric 
crank  is  turned  by  the  rotary  motion  within  it ;  and 
here  is  all  the  machinery  said  to  be  necessary  to 
propel  the  largest  engines,  whether  mining,  marine, 
or  locomotive.  The  admiralty  are  said  to  have 
ordered  an  estimate  for  supplying  the  Minx  with 
a  fifty-horse  power  one.  They  could  not  do  better, 
we  think,  than  name  such  a  little  whirling  machine 
the  Minx  itself,  and  provide  it  with  the  all-sufficient 
accommodation  of  a  band-box. —  The  Builder. 

A  NEW^  mode  of  propelling  steam-boats,  invented 
by  Mr.  Simpson,  was  tried  in  the  Thames  on  Mon- 
day afternoon.  The  new  propeller  consists  of  a 
wheel  acting  horizontally  or  vertically  within  a  case 
entirely  submerged.  The  case  is  a  circle,  rendered 
eccentric  by  its  position  with  relation  to  the  wheel. 
It  is  so  much  larger  than  the  wheel  as  to  give  effect 
to  the  centrifugal  action  of  the  water.  The  princi- 
ple of  the  invention  consists  in  the  ejectment  of  a 
column  of  water  in  a  parallel  line  with  that  of  the 
vessel's  motion,  which  column  acts  against  the 
water  outside  the  vessel.  The  experiment  was 
tried  with  a  small  steamer  called  the  Albion,  of 
20-horse  power.  The  speed  attained  ranged  be- 
tween ten  to  twelve  knots,  with  an  entire  absence 
of  all  surface  swell  or  wave.  The  diameter  of  the 
submerged  propeller  is  very  small ;  for  a  vessel  of 
400  tons  it  would  not  be  greater  than  30  inches. 

The  fishermen  of  the  coast  to  which  the  south- 
eastern railway  afl^brds  means  of  communicating 
with  London  now  send  vast  quantities  of  fish  to  the 
metropolis  by  rail. 

Hamburg  witnessed  a  curious  legal  proceeding  on 
the  8th  instant.  The  scaffold  was  erected  as  for  an 
execution,  before  the  principal  front  of  the  Ex- 
change ;  and  at  noon  a  large  furnace  filled  with  resin- 
ous wood  was  placed  on  it.  The  wood  having  been 
set  on  fire,  the  bell  of  the  town-hall  was  rung  vio- 
lently, as  is  usual  during  the  execution  of  decrees 
inflicting  infamous  penalties.  At  one  o'clock,  the 
hour  at  which  merchants  are  assembled  on  the  ex- 
change, the  public  executioner  ascended  the  scaf- 
fold, followed  by  two  of  his  assistants;  and,  after 
having  caused  a  drum  to  be  beat,  he  proclaimed  in 
a  loud  voice  the  name  of  a  merchant  who  had  been 
declared  guilty  of  fraudulent  bankruptcy,  and 
who  had  taken  to  flight.  He  then  displayed  to  the 
spectators  an  enormous  placard  bearing  the  name  of 
the  culprit  in  gigantic  letters.  He  next  caused  the 
drum  to  be  beat  a  second  time ;  after  which  he 
tossed  the  placard  in  the  flames.  For  twenty-three 
years  no  similar  execution  had  taken  place  at  Ham- 
burg. 

Means  of  preventing  Acidity  in  Bread. — 
Bread  made  in  warm  weather  is  frequently  sour, 
and  is  thus  not  only  disagreeable,  but  unwholesome. 
We  are  assured  by  a  correspondent  that  a  little  car- 
bonate of  magnesia,  in  the  proportion  of  three 
grains  to  a  pound  of  flour,  entirely  obviates  th« 
risk  of  this  accident. —  Chambers'  Journal. 
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THE    WATCHER. 

It  is  now  more  than  fifty  years  since  the  occur- 
rences which  I  am  about  to  relate  caused  a  strange 
sensation  in  the  gay  society  of  Dublin .  The  fashion- 
able world,  however,  is  no  recorder  of  traditions — 
the  memory  of  selfishness  seldom  reaches  far — and 
the  events  which  occasionally  disturb  the  polite 
monotony  of  its  pleasant  and  heartless  progress, 
however  stamped  with  the  characters  of  misery 
and  horror,  scarcely  ever  outlive  the  gossip  of  a 
season  ;  and,  except  perhaps  in  the  remembrance 
of  a  few  more  directly  interested  in  the  conse- 
quences of  the  catastrophe,  are  in  a  little  time  lost 
to  the  recollection  of  all.  The  appetite  for  scan- 
dal, or  for  horror,  has  been  sated — the  incident 
can  yield  no  more  of  interest  or  of  novelty — curi- 
osity, frustrated  by  impenetrable  mystery,  gives 
over  the  pursuit  in  despair — the  tale  has  ceased  to 
be  new,  grows  stale  and  flat — and  so,  in  a  few 
years,  inquiry  subsides  into  indiflference,  and  all  is 
forgotten, 

I  was  a  young  man  at  the  time,  and  intimately 
acquainted  with  some  of  the  actors  in  this  strange 
tale  ;  the  impression  which  its  incidents  made  upon 
me,  therefore,  were  deep  and  lasting.  I  shall 
now  endeavor,  with  fulness  and  precision,  to  relate 
them  all,  combining,  of  course,  in  the  narrative, 
whatever  I  have  learned  from  various  sources, 
tending,  however  imperfectly,  to  illuminate  the 
darkness  which  involves  its  progress  and  termi- 
nation. 

Somewhere  about  the  year  1794,  the  younger 
brother  of  a  certain  baronet,  whom  I  shall  call  Sir 
James  Barton,  returned  to  Dublin.  He  had  served 
in  the  navy  with  some  distinction,  having  com- 
manded one  of  his  majesty's  frigates  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  American  war.  Captain  Bar- 
ton was  now  apparently  some  two  or  three-and- 
forty  years  of  age.  He  was  an  intelligent  and 
agreeable  companion,  when  he  pleased  it,  though 
generally  reserved,  and  occasionally  even  moody. 
In  society,  however,  he  deported  himself  as  a  man 
of  the  world,  and  a  gentleman.  He  had  not  con- 
tracted any  of  the  noisy  brusqueness  sometimes  ac- 
quired at  sea ;  on  the  contrary,  his  manners  were 
remarkably  easy,  quiet,  and  even  polished.  He 
was  in  person  about  the  middle  size,  and  somewhat 
strongly  formed — his  countenance  was  marked  with 
the  lines  of  thought,  and  on  the  whole  wore  an 
expression  of  gravity  and  even  of  melancholy  ;  be- 
ing, however,  as  we  have  said,  a  man  of  perfect 
breeding,  as  well  as  of  affluent  circumstances  and 
good  family,  he  had,  of  course,  ready  access  to 
the  best  society  of  the  metropolis,  without  the  ne- 
cessity of  any  other  credentials.  In  his  personal 
habits  Mr.  Barton  was  unexpensive.  He  occupied 
lodgings  in  one  of  the  then  fashionable  streets  in 
the  south  side  of  the  town — kept  but  one  horse 
and  one  servant — and,  though  a  reputed  free- 
thinker, yet  lived  an  orderly  and  moral  life — in- 
diiging  neither  in  gaming,  drinking,  nor  any  other 
vicious  pursuit — living  very  much  to  himself,  with- 


I  out  forming  any  intimacies,  or  choosing  any  com- 
panions, and  appearing  to  mix  in  gay  society  rather 
for  the  sake  of  its  bustle  and  distraction,  than  for 
any  opportunities  which  it  offered  of  interchanging 
either  thoughts  or  feelings  with  its  votaries.  Bar- 
ton was  therefore  pronounced  a  saving,  prudent, 
unsocial  sort  of  a  fellow,  who  bid  fair  to  maintain 
his  celibacy  alike  against  stratagem  and  assault,  and 
was  likely  to  live  to  a  good  old  age,  die  rich,  and 
leave  his  money  to  an  hospital. 

It  was  soon  apparent,  however,  that  the  nature 
of  Mr.  Barton's  plans  had  been  totally  misconceived. 
A  young  lady,  whom  we  shall  call  Miss  Montague, 
was  at  this  time  introduced  into  the  gay  world  of 
Dublin,  by  her  aunt,  the  Dowager  Lady  L . 


Miss  Montague  was  decidedly  pretty  and  accom- 
plished, and  having  some  natural  cleverness,  and  a 
great  deal  of  gayety,  became  for  a  while  a  reigning 
toast.  Her  popularity,  however,  gained  her,  for 
a  time,  nothing  more  than  that  unsubstantial  ad- 
miration which,  however  pleasant  as  an  incense  to 
vanity,  is  by  no  means  necessarily  antecedent  to  mat- 
rimony— for,  unhappily  for  the  young  lady  in  ques- 
tion, it  was  an  understood  thing,  that,  beyond  her 
personal  attractions,  she  had  no  kind  of  earthly 
provision.  Such  being  the  state  of  affairs,  it  will 
readily  be  believed  that  no  little  surprise  was  conse- 
quent upon  the  appearance  of  Captain  Barton  as 
the  avowed  lover  of  the  penniless  Miss  Montague. 

His  suit  prospered,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, and  in  a  short  time  it  was  confidentially 

communicated  by  old  Lady  L to  each  of  her 

hundred-and-fifty  particular  friends  in  succession, 
that  Captain  Barton  had  actually  tendered  proposals 
of  marriage,  with  her  approbation,  to  her  niece, 
Miss  Montague,  who  had,  moreover,  accepted  the 
offer  of  his  hand,  conditionally  upon  the  consent  of 
her  father,  who  was  then  upon  his  homeward  voy- 
age from  India,  and  expected  in  two  or  three 
months  at  furthest.  About  this  consent  there  could 
be  no  doubt — the  delay,  therefore,  was  one  merely 
of  form — they  were  looked  upon  as  absolutely  en- 
gaged, and  Lady  L ,  with  a  rigor  of  old- 
fashioned  decorum  with  which  her  niece  would, 
no  doubt,  gladly  have  dispensed,  withdrew  her 
thenceforward  from  all  farther  participation  in  the 
gayeties  of  the  town.  Captain  Barton  was  a  con- 
stant visitor,  as  well  as  a  frequent  guest,  at  the 
house,  and  was  permitted  all  the  privileges  of  in- 
timacy which  a  betrothed  suitor  is  usually  accorded. 
Such  was  the  relation  of  parties,  when  the  mys- 
terious circumstances  which  darken  this  narrative 
with  inexplicable  melancholy  "first  begun  to  unfold 
themselves. 

Lady  L resided  in  a  handsome  mansion  al 

the  north  side  of  Dublin,  and  Captain  Barton's 
lodgings,  as  we  have  already  said,  were  situated 
at  the  south.  The  distance  intervening  was  con- 
siderable, and  it  was  Captain  Barton's  habit  gen- 
erally to  walk  home  without  an  attendant,  as  often 
as  he  passed  the  evening  with  the  old  lady  and  her 
fair  charge.  His  shortest  way  in  such  nocturnal 
walks,  lay,  for  a  considerable  space,  through  aline 
of  street  which  had  as  yet  been  merely  laid  out, 
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and  little  more  than  the  foundations  of  the  houses 
constructed.  One  night,  shortly  after  his  engage- 
ment with  Miss  Montague  had  commenced,  he 
happened  to  remain  unusually  late,  in  company 
only  with  her  and  Lady  L .  The  conversa- 
tion had  turned  upon  the  evidences  of  revelation, 
which  he  had  disputed  with  the  callous  scepticism 
of  a  confirmed  infidel.  What  were  called  "  French 
principles,"  had  in  those  days  found  their  way  a 
good  deal  into  fashionable  society,  especially  that 
portion  of  it  which  professed  allegiance  to  whig- 
gism,  and  neither  the  old  lady  nor  her  charge  were 
so  perfectly  free  from  the  taint,  as  to  look  upon 
Mr.  Barton's  views  as  any  serious  objection  to  the 
proposed  union.  The  discussion  had  degenerated 
into  one  upon  the  supernatural  and  the  marvellous, 
in  which  he  had  pursued  precisely  the  same  line 
of  argument  and  ridicule.  In  all  this,  it  is  but 
truth  to  state,  Captain  Barton  was  guilty  of  no 
affectation — the  doctrines  upon  which  he  insisted, 
were,  in  reality,  but  too  truly  the  basis  of  his  own 
fixed  belief,  if  so  it  might  be  called  ;  and,  perhaps, 
not  the  least  strange  of  the  many  strange  circum- 
stances connected  with  this  narrative,  was  the  fact, 
that  the  subject  of  the  fearful  influences  we  are 
about  to  describe,  was  himself,  from  the  deliberate 
conviction  of  years,  an  utter  disbeliever  in  what  are 
usually  termed  preternatural  agencies. 

It  was  considerably  past  midnight  when  Mr. 
Barton  took  his  leave,  and  set  out  upon  his  solitary 
walk  homeward.  He  had  now  reached  the  lonely 
road,  with  its  unfinished  dwarf  walls  tracing  the 
foundations  of  the  projected  rows  of  houses  on  either 
sidv^ — the  moon  was  shining  mistily,  and  its  imper- 
fect light  made  the  road  he  trod  but  additionally 
dreary — that  utter  silence  which  has  in  it  some- 
thing indefinably  exciting,  reigned  there,  and  made 
the  sound  of  his  steps,  which  alone  broke  it,  un- 
naturally loud  and  distinct.  He  had  proceeded 
thus  some  way,  when  he  on  a  sudden  heard  other 
footfalls,  pattering  at  a  measured  pace,  and,  as  it 
seemed,  about  two  score  steps  behind  him.  The 
suspicion  of  being  dogged  is  at  all  times  unpleas- 
ant ;  it  is,  however,  especially  so  in  a  spot  so  des- 
olate and  lonely ;  and  this  suspicion  became  so 
strong  in  the  mind  of  Captain  Barton,  that  he 
abruptly  turned  about  to  confront  his  pursuers,  but, 
though  there  was  quite  sufficient  moonlight  to  dis- 
close any  object  upon  the  road  he  had  traversed, 
no  form  of  any  kind  was  visible  there.  The  steps 
he  had  heard  could  not  have  been  the  reverberation 
of  his  own,  for  he  stamped  his  foot  upon  the  ground, 
and  walked  briskly  up  and  down,  in  the  vain  at- 
tempt to  awake  an  echo  ;  though  by  no  means  a 
fanciful  person,  therefore  he  was  at  last  fain  to 
charge  the  sounds  upon  his  imagination,  and  treat 
them  as  an  illusion.  Thus  satisfying  himself,  he 
resumed  his  walk,  and  before  he  had  proceeded  a 
dozen  paces,  the  mysterious  footfalls  were  again 
audible  from  behind,  and  this  time,  as  if  with  the 
special  design  of  showing  that  the  sounds  were  not 
the  responses  of  an  echo — the  steps  sometimes 
slackened  nearly  to  a  halt,  and  sometimes  hurried 
for  six  or  eight  strides  to  a  run,  and  again  abated 


to  a  walk.  Captain  Barton,  as  before,  turned 
suddenly  round,  and  with  the  same  result — no  ob- 
ject was  visible  above  the  deserted  level  of  the 
road.  He  walked  back  over  the  same  ground, 
determined  that,  whatever  might  have  been  the 
cause  of  the  sounds  which  had  so  disconcerted  him,. 
it  should  not  escape  his  search — the  endeavor, 
however,  was  unrewarded.  In  spite  of  all  his 
scepticism,  he  felt  something  like  a  superstitious 
fear  stealing  fast  upon  him,  and  with  these  un- 
wonted and  uncomfortable  sensations,  he  once 
more  turned  and  pursued  his  way.  There  was 
no  repetition  of  these  haunting  sounds,  until  he 
had  reached  the  point  where  he  had  last  stopped 
to  retrace  his  steps — here  they  were  resumed — 
and  with  sudden  starts  of  running,  which  threat- 
ened to  bring  the  unseen  pursuer  close  up  to  the 
alarmed  pedestrian.  Captain  Barton  arrested  his 
course  as  formerly — the  unaccountable  nature  of 
the  occurrence  filled  him  with  vague  and  horrible 
sensations — and  yielding  to  the  excitement  be  felt 
gaining  upon  him,  he  shouted  sternly,  "  Who  goe.s 
there?"  The  sound  of  one's  own  voice,  thus 
exerted,  in  utter  solitude,  and  followed  by  total 
silence,  has  in  it  something  unpleasantly  exciting, 
and  he  felt  a  degree  of  nervousness  which,  perhaps, 
from  no  cause  had  he  ever  known  before.  To  the 
very  end  of  this  solitary  street  the  steps  pursued 
him — and  it  required  a  strong  effort  of  stubborn 
pride  on  his  part,  to  resist  the  impulse  that  prompted 
him  every  moment  to  run  for  safety  at  the  top  of 
his  speed.  It  was  not  until  he  had  reached  his 
lodging,  and  sat  by  his  own  fire-side,  that  he  felt 
sufficiently  reassured  to  rearrange  and  reconsider 
in  his  own  'mind  the  occurrences  which  had  so 
discomposed  him.  So  little  a  matter,  after  all,  is 
sufficient  to  upset  the  pride  of  scepticism  and  vin- 
dicate the  old  simple  laws  of  nature  within  us. 

Mr.  Barton  was  next  morning  sitting  at  a  late 
breakfast,  reflecting  upon  the  incidents  of  the  pre- 
vious night,  with  more  of  inquisitiveness  than  awe, 
so  speedily  do  gloomy  impressions  upon  the  fancy 
disappear  under  the  cheerful  influences  of  day, 
when  a  letter  just  delivered  by  the  postman  was 
placed  upon  the  table  before  him.  There  was 
nothing  remarkable  in  the  address  of  this  missive, 
except  that  it  was  written  in  a  hand  which  he  did 
not  know — perhaps  it  was  disguised — for  the  tall, 
narrow  characters  were  sloped  backward ;  and 
with  the  self-inflicted  suspense  which  we  so  often 
see  practised  in  such  cases,  he  puzzled  over  the 
inscription  for  a  full  minute  before  he  broke  the 
seal.  When  he  did  so,  he  read  the  following 
words,  written  in  the  same  hand : — 

"Mr.  Barton,  )ate  captain  of  the  'Dolphin,'  is 
warned  of  danger.     He  will  do  wisely  to  avoid 

street — [here  the  locality  of  his  last  night's 

adventure  was  named] — if  he  walks  there  as  usual 
he  will  meet  with  something  bad — let  him  take 
warning,  once  for  all,  for  he  has  good  reason  to  dread 
"  The  Watcher." 

Captain  Barton  read  and  reread  this  strange 
effusion  ;  in  every  light  and  in  every  direction  he 
turned  it  over  and  over ;  he  examined  the   paper 
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on  which  it  was  written,  and  scrutinized  the  hand- 
writing even  more.  Defeated  here,  he  turned  to 
the  seal ;  it  was  nothing  but  a  patch  of  wax,  upon 
which  the  accidental  impression  of  a  coarse  thumb 
was  imperfectly  visible.  There  was  not  the  slight- 
est mark,  no  clue  or  indication  of  any  kind,  to  lead 
him  to  even  a  guess  as  to  its  possible  origin.  The 
writer's  object  seemed  a  friendly  one,  and  yet  he 
subscribed  himself  as  one  whom  he  had  "  good 
reason  to  dread."  Altogether  the  letter,  its  author, 
and  its  real  purpose,  were  to  him  an  inexplicable 
puzzle,  and  one,  moreover,  unpleasantly  sugges- 
tive, in  his  mind,  of  associations  connected  with 
his  last  night's  adventure. 

In  obedience  to  some  feeling — perhaps  of  pride 
— Mr.  Barton  did  not  communicate,  even  to  his 
intended  bride,  the  occurrences  which  we  have 
just  detailed.  Trifling  as  they  might  appear,  they 
had  in  reality  most  disagreeably  affected  his  imag- 
ination, and  he  cared  not  to  disclose,  even  to  the 
young  lady  in  question,  what  she  might  possibly 
look  upon  as  evidences  of  weakness.  The  latter 
might  very  well  be  but  a  hoax,  and  the  mysteri- 
ous footfall  but  a  delusion  of  his  fancy.  But  al- 
though he  affected  to  treat  the  whole  affair  as 
unworthy  of  a  thought,  it  yet  haunted  him  perti- 
naciously, tormenting  him  with  perplexing  doubts, 
and  depressing  him  with  undefined  apprehensions. 
Certain  it  is,  that  for  a  considerable  time  after- 
wards he  carefully  avoided  the  street  indicated  in 
the  letter  as  the  scene  of  danger. 

It  was  not  until  about  a  week  after  the  receipt 
of  the  letter  which  I  have  transcribed,  that  any- 
thing further  occurred  to  remind  Captain  Barton 
of  its  contents,  or  to  counteract  the  gradual  disap- 
pearance from  his  mind  of  the  disagreeable  impres- 
sions which  he  had  then  received.  He  was  re- 
turning one  night,  after  the  interval  I  have  stated, 
from  the  theatre,  which  was  then  situated  in  Crow 
street,  and   having  there  handed  Miss   Montague 

and  Lady  L into  their  carriage,  he  loitered 

for  some  time  with  two  or  three  acquaintances. 
With  these,  however,  he  parted  close  to  the  col- 
lege, and  pursued  his  way  alone.  It  was  now 
fully  one  o'clock,  and  the  streets  quite  deserted. 
During  the  whole  of  his  walk  with  the  companions 
from  whom  he  had  just  parted,  he  had  been  at 
times  painfully  aware  of  the  sound  of  steps,  as  it 
seemed,  dogging  them  on  their  way.  Once  or 
twice  he  had  looked  back,  in  the  uneasy  anticipa- 
tion that  he  was  again  about  to  experience  the 
same  mysterious  annoyances  which  had  so  much 
disconcerted  him  a  week  before,  and  earnestly 
hoping  that  he  might  see  some  form  from  whom 
the  sounds  might  naturally  proceed.  But  the  street 
was  deserted — no  form  was  visible.  Proceeding 
now  quite  alone  upon  his  homeward  way,  he  grew 
really  nervous  and  uncomfortable,  as  he  became 
sensible,  with  increased  distinctness,  of  the  well- 
known  and  now  absolutely  dreaded  sounds. 

By  the  side  of  the  dead  wall  which  bounded  the 
college  park,  the  sounds  followed,  re-commencing 
almost  simultaneously  with  his  own  steps.  The 
same  unequal  pace — sometimes  slow,  sometimes 


for  a  score  yards  or  so,  quickened  to  a  run — was 
audible  from  behind  him.  Again  and  again  he 
turned  ;  quickly  and  stealthily  he  glanced  over  his 
shoulder — almost  at  every  half-dozen  steps  ;  but 
no  one  was  visible.  The  horrors  of  this  intangi- 
ble and  unseen  persecution  became  gradually  all 
but  intolerable  ;  and  when  at  last  he  reached  his 
home,  his  nerves  were  strung  to  such  a  pitch  of 
excitement  that  he  could  not  rest,  and  did  not  at- 
tempt even  to  lie  down  until  after  the  day-light 
had  broken. 

He  was  awakened  by  a  knock  at  his  chamber- 
door,  and  his  servant  entering,  handed  him  several 
letters  which  had  just  been  received  by  the  penny 
post.  One  among  them  instantly  arrested  his  at- 
tention— a  single  glance  at  the  direction  aroused 
him  thoroughly.  He  at  once  recognized  its  char- 
acter, and  read  as  follows  : — 

"  You  may  as  well  think,  Captain  Barton,  to  es- 
cape from  your  own  shadow  as  from  me  ;  do  what 
you  may,  I  will  see  you  as  often  as  I  please,  and 
you  shall  see  me,  for  I  do  not  want  to  hide  myself, 
as  you  fancy.  Do  not  let  it  trouble  your  rest.  Cap- 
tain Barton  ;  for,  with  a  good  conscience,  what  need 
you  fear  from  the  eye  of 

"  The  Watcher." 

It  was  scarcely  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the 
feelings  elicited  by  a  perusal  of  this  strange  com- 
munication. Captain  Barton  was  observed  to  be 
unusually  absent  and  out  of  spirits  for  several  days 
afterwards ;  but  no  one  divined  the  cause.  What- 
ever he  might  think  as  to  the  phantom  steps  which 
followed  him,  there  could  be  no  possible  illusion 
about  the  letters  he  had  received ;  and,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  their  immediate  sequence  upon  the  mys- 
terious sounds  which  had  haunted  him,  was  an  odd 
coincidence.  The  whole  circumstance  was,  in  his 
own  mind,  vaguely  and  instinctively  connected  with 
certain  passages  in  his  past  life,  which,  of  all  oth- 
ers, he  hated  to  remember.  It  happened,  how- 
ever, that  in  addition  to  his  own  approaching  nup- 
tials. Captain  Barton  had  just  then — fortunately, 
perhaps,  for  himself — some  business  of  an  engross- 
ing kind  connected  with  the  adjustment  of  a  large 
and  long-litigated  claim  upon  certain  properties. 
The  hurry  and  excitement  of  business  had  its 
natural  effect  in  gradually  dispelling  the  marked 
gloom  which  had  for  a  time  occasionally  oppressed 
him,  and  in  a  little  while  his  spirits  had  entirely 
resumed  their  accustomed  tone. 

During  all  this  time,  however,  he  was  occasion- 
ally dismayed  by  indistinct  and  half-heard  repeti- 
tions of  the  same  annoyance,  and  that  in  lonely 
places,  in  the  day-time  as  well  as  after  nightfall. 
These  renewals  of  the  strange  impressions  from 
which  he  had  suffered  so  much,  were,  however, 
desultory  and  faint,  insonmeh  that  often  he  really 
could  not,  to  his  own  satisfaction,  distinguish  be- 
tween them  and  the  mere  suggestions  of  an  excited 
imagination.  One  evening  he  walked  down  to  the 
house  of  commons  with  a  member,  an  acquaintance 
of  his  and  mine.  This  was  one  of  the  few  occa- 
sions upon  which  I  have  been  in  company  with 
Captain  Barton.     As  we  walked  down  together, 
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I  observed  that  he  became  absent  and  silent,  and 
to  a  degree  so  marked  as  scarcely  to  consist  with 
good  breeding,  and  which,  in  one  who  was  obvi- 
ously, in  all  his  habits,  perfectly  a  gentleman, 
seemed  to  argue  the  pressure  of  some  urgent  and 
absorbing  anxiety.  I  afterwards  learned  that, 
during  the  whole  of  our  walk,  he  had  heard  the 
well-known  footsteps  dogging  him  as  we  proceeded. 
Tl'is,  however,  was  the  last  time  he  suffered  from 
this  phase  of  the  persecution,  of  which  he  was 
already  the  anxious  victim.  A  new  and  a  very 
different  one  was  about  to  be  presented. 

Of  the  new  series  of  impressions  which  were 
afterwards  gradually  to  work  out  his  destiny,  I 
that  evening  witnessed  the  first ;  and  but  for  its 
relation  to  the  train  of  events  which  followed,  the 
incident  would  scarcely  have  been  now  remembered 
by  me.  As  we  were  walking  in  at  the  passage, 
a  man,  of  whom  I  remember  only  that  he  was 
short  in  stature,  looked  like  a  foreigner,  and  wore  a 
kind  of  travelling-cap,  walked  very  rapidly,  and  as 
if  under  some  fierce  excitement,  directly  towards 
us,  muttering  to  himself,  fast  and  vehemently,  the 
while.  This  odd-looking  person  walked  straight 
towards  Barton,  who  was  foremost  of  the  three, 
and  halted,  regarding  him  for  a  moment  or  two 
with  a  look  of  menace  and  fury  almost  maniacal ; 
and  then  turning  about  as  abruptly,  he  walked  be- 
fore us  at  the  same  agitated  pace,  and  disappeared 
at  a  side  passage.  I  do  distinctly  remember  being 
a  good  deal  shocked  at  the  countenance  and  bear- 
ing of  this  man,  which  indeed  irresistibly  impressed 
me  with  an  undefined  vsense  of  danger,  such  as  I 
never  felt  before  or  since  from  the  presence  of  any- 
thing human  ;  but  these  sensations  were,  on  my 
part,  far  from  amounting  to  anything  so  discon- 
certing as  to  flurry  or  excite  me — I  had  seen  only 
a  singularly  evil  countenance,  agitated,  as  it  seemed, 
with  the  excitement  of  madness.  I  was  absolutely 
astonished,  however,  at  the  effect  of  this  appari- 
tion upon  Captain  Barton.  I  knew  him  to  be  a 
man  of  proud  courage  and  coolness  in  real  danger 
— a  circumstance  which  made  his  conduct  upon 
this  occasion  the  more  conspicuously  odd.  He 
recoiled  a  step  or  two  as  the  stranger  advanced, 
and  clutched  my  arm  in  silence,  with  what  seemed 
to  me  to  be  a  spasm  of  agony  or  terror  ;  and  then, 
as  the  figure  disappeared,  shoving  me  roughly 
back,  he  followed  it  for  a  few  paces,  stopped  in 
great  disorder,  and  sat  down  upon  a  form.  I 
never  beheld  a  countenance  more  ghastly  and 
haggard. 

"  For  God's  sake.  Barton,  what  is  the  matter?" 

said ,  our  companion,  really  alarmed  at  his 

appearance.  "You're  not  hurt,  are  you? — or 
unwell?     What  is  it?" 

"  What  did  he  say? — I  did  not  hear  it — what 
was  it?"  asked  Barton,  wholly  disregarding  the 
question. 

"  Tut,  tut — nonsense,"  said ,  greatly  sur- 
prised ;  "who  cares  what  the  fellow  said.  You 
are  unwell.  Barton — decidedly  unwell ;  let  me 
call  a  coach." 

"  Unwell !      Yes — no — not   exactly  unwell," 


he  said,  evidently  making  an  effort  to  recover  his 
self-possession ;  "  but,  to  say  the  truth,  I  am 
fatigued — a  little  over-worked — and  perhaps  over- 
anxious. You  know  I  have  been  in  chancery, 
and  the  winding  up  of  a  suit  is  always  a  nervous 
affair.  I  have  felt  uncomfortable  all  this  evening  ; 
but  I  am  better  now.  Come,  come — shall  we  go 
on?" 

"  No,  no.  Take  my  advice,  Barton,  and  go 
home  ;  you  really  do  need  rest ;  you  are  looking 
absolutely  ill.  I  really  do  insist  on  your  allowing 
me  to  see  you  home,"  replied  his  friend. 

I  seconded 's  advice,  the  more  readily  as 

it  was  obvious  that  Barton  was  not  himself  disin- 
clined to  be  persuaded.  He  left  us,  politely  de- 
clining our  offered  escort.     I  was  not  sufficiently 

intimate  with to  discuss  the  scene  which  we 

had  both  just  witnessed,  and  in  which  his  friend 
had  appeared  in  so  strange  a  light.  I  was,  how- 
ever, convinced,  from  his  manner,  in  the  few  com- 
mon-place comments  and  regrets  which  we  ex- 
changed, that  he  was  just  as  little  satisfied  as  I 
with  the  extempore  plea  of  illness  with  which  he 
had  accounted  for  the  strange  exhibition,  and  that 
we  were  both  agreed  in  suspecting  some  lurking 
mystery  in  the  matter. 

I  called  next  day  at  Barton's  lodgings,  to  inquire 
for  him,  and  learned  from  the  servant  that  he  had 
not  left  his  room  since  his  return  the  night  before  ; 
but  that  he  was  not  seriously  indisposed,  and  hoped 
to  be  out  again  in  a  few  days.  That  evening  he 
sent  for  Doctor  R ,  then  in  large  and  fashion- 
able practice  in  Dublin,  and  their  interview  was, 
it  is  said,  an  odd  one. 

He  entered  into  a  detail  of  his  own  symptoms 
in  an  abstracted  and  desultory  kind  of  way,  which 
seemed  to  argue  a  strange  want  of  interest  in  his 
own  cure,  and,  at  all  events,  made  it  manifest  that 
there  was  some  topic  engaging  his  mind  of  more 
engrossing  importance  than  his  present  ailment. 
He  complained  of  occasional  palpitations,  and  head- 
ache.    Doctor  R asked  him,  among    other 

questions,  whether  there  was  any  irritating  cir- 
cumstance or  anxiety  then  occupying  his  thoughts. 
This  he  denied  quickly  and  almost  peevishly  ;  and 
the  physician  thereupon  declared  it  his  opinion 
that  there  was  nothing  amiss  except  some  shght 
derangement  of  the  digestion,  for  which  he  accord- 
ingly wrote  a  prescription,  and  was  about  to  with- 
draw, when  Mr.  Barton,  with  the  air  of  a  man 
who  suddenly  recollects  a  topic  which  had  nearly 
escaped  him,  recalled  him. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  doctor,  but  I  had  really 
almost  forgot ;  will  you  permit  me  to  ask  you  two 
or  three  medical  questions — rather  odd  ones,  per- 
haps, but  as  a  wager  depends  upon  their  solution, 
you  will,  I  hope,  excuse  my  unreasonableness." 

The  physician  readily  undertook  to  satisfy  the 
inquirer. 

Barton  seemed  to  have  some  difficulty  about 
opening  the  proposed  interrogatories,  for  he  was 
silent  for  a  minute,  then  walked  to  his  book-case, 
and  returned  as  he  had  gone  ;  at  last  he  sat  down, 
and  said. 
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"  You'll  think  them  very  childish  questions,  but 
I  can't  recover  my  wager  without  a  decision ;  so 
I  must  put  them.  I  want  to  know  first  about 
lock-jaw.  If  a  man  actually  has  had  that  com- 
plaint, and  appears  to  have  died  of  it — so  much 
so,  that  a  physician  of  average  skill  pronounces 
him  actually  dead — may  he,  after  all,  recover?" 

The  physician  smiled,  and  shook  his  head. 

"  But — but  a  blunder  may  be  made,"  resumed 
Barton.  "  Suppose  an  ignorant  pretender  to  med- 
ical skill ;  may  he  be  so  deceived  by  any  stage  of 
the  complaint,  as  to  mistake  what  is  only  a  part 
of  the  progress  of  the  disease,  for  death  itself?" 

"  No  one  who  had  ever  seen  death,"  answered 
he,  "could  mistake  it  in  a  case  of  lock-jaw." 

Barton  mused  for  a  few  minutes.  "  I  am  going 
to  ask  you  a  question,  perhaps,  still  more  child- 
ish ;  but  first,  tell  me,  are  not  the  regulations  of 
foreign   hospitals,    such   as   that   of,   let  us    say, 

,  very  lax  and  bungling  1     May  not  all 

kinds  of  blunders  and  slips  occur  in  their  entries  of 
names,  and  so  forth?" 

Doctor  R professed  his  incompetence    to 

answer  that  query. 

"  Well,  then,  doctor,  here  is  the  last  of  my 
questions.  You  will,  probably,  laugh  at  it ;  but 
it  must  out,  nevertheless.  Is  there  any  disease, 
in  all  the  range  of  human  maladies,  which  would 
have  the  effect  of  perceptibly  contracting  the  stat- 
ure, and  the  whole  frame — causing  the  man  to 
shrink  in  all  his  proportions,  and  yet  to  preserve 
his  exact  resemblance  to  himself  in  every  particular 
— with  the  one  exception,  his  h sight  and  bulk ; 
any  disease, .  mark — no  matter  how  rare — how 
little  believed  in,  generally — which  could  possibly 
result  in  producing  such  an  effect?" 

The  physician  replied  with  a  smile,  and  a  very 
decided  negative. 

"Tell  me,  then,"  said  Barton,  abruptly,  "if  a 
man  be  in  reasonable  fear  of  assault  from  a  lunatic 
who  is  at  large,  can  he  not  procure  a  warrant  for 
his  arrest  and  detention?" 

"  Really,  that  is  more  a  lawyer's  question  than 

one  in  my  way,"  replied  Doctor  R ;  "  but  I 

believe,  on  applying  to  a  magistrate,  such  a  course 
would  be  directed." 

The  physician  then  took  his  leave ;  but,  just  as 
he  reached  the  hall-door,  remembered  that  he  had 
left  his  cane  up  stairs,  and  returned.  His  reap- 
pearance was  awkward,  for  a  piece  of  paper,  which 
he  recognized  as  his  own  prescription,  was  slowly 
burning  upon  the  fire,  and  Barton  sitting  close  by 
with  an  expression  of  settled  gloom  and  dismay. 

Doctor  R had  too  much  tact  to  appear  to 

observe  what  presented  itself;  but  he  had  saen 
quite  enough  to  assure  him  that  the  mind,  and  not 
the  body,  of  Captain  Barton  was  in  reality  the  S3at 
of  suffering. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  the  following  advertise- 
ment appeared  in  the  Dublin  newspapers  : 

"If  Sylvester  Yelland,  formerly  a  foremast-man 
on  board  his  Majesty's  frigate  Dolphin,  or  his  near- 
est of  kin.  will  apply  to  Mr.  Robert  Smith,  solicitor, 
at  his  office,  Dame  street,  he  or  they  may  hear  of 


something  greatly  to  his  or  their  advantage.  Ad 
mission  may  be  had  at  any  hour  up  to  twelve  o'clock 
at  night,  for  the  next  fortnight,  should  parties  desire 
to  avoid  observation  ;  and  the  strictest  secrecy,  as 
to  all  communications  intended  to  be  confidential, 
shall  be  honorably  observed." 

The  Dolphin,  as  I  have  mentioned,  was  the  ves 
sel  which  Captain  Barton  had  commanded  ;  and 
this  circumstance,  connected  with  the  extraordinary 
exertions  made  by  the  circulation  of  hand-bills, 
&c.,  as  well  as  by  repeated  advertisements,  to 
secure  for  this  strange  notice  the  utmost  possible 

publicity,  suggested  to  Doctor  R the  idea  that 

Captain  Barton's  extreme  uneasiness  was  somehow 
connected  with  the  individual  to  whom  the  adver- 
tisement was  addressed,  and  he  himself  the  author 
of  it.  This,  however,  it  is  needless  to  add,  was 
no  more  than  a  conjecture.  No  information  what- 
soever, as  to  the  real  purpose  of  the  advertisement 
itself,  was  divulged  by  the  agent,  nor  yet  any  hint 
as  to  who  his  employer  might  be. 

Mr.  Barton,  although  he  had  latterly  begun  to 
earn  for  himself  the  character  of  a  hypochondriac, 
was  yet  very  far  from  deserving  it.  Though  by 
no  means  lively,  he  had  yet,  naturally,  what  are 
termed  "  even  spirits,"  and  was  not  subject  to 
undue  depressions.  He  soon,  therefore,  began  to 
return  to  his  former  habits  ;  and  one  of  the  earliest 
symptoms  of  this  healthier  tone  of  spirits  was,  his 
appearing  at  a  grand  dinner  of  the  free-masons, 
of  which  worthy  fraternity  he  was  himself  a 
brother.  Barton,  who  had  been  at  first  gloomy 
and  abstracted,  drank  much  more  freely  than  was 
his  wont — possibly  with  the  purpose  of  dispelling 
his  own  secret  anxieties — and  under  the  influence 
of  good  wine,  and  pleasant  company,  became 
gradually  (unhke  his  usual  self)  talkative,  and  even 
noisy.  It  was  under  this  unwonted  excitement 
that  he  left  his  company  at  about  half-past  ten 
o'clock  ;  and,  as  conviviality  is  a  strong  incentive 
to  gallantry,  it  occurred  to  him  to  proceed  forth- 
with to  Lady  L s,  and  pass  the  remainder  of 

the  evening  with  her  and  his  destined  bride. 

Accordingly,  he  was  soon  at street,   and 

chatting  gayly  with  the  ladies.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  Captain  Barton  had  exceeded  the 
limits  which  propriety  prescribes  to  good  fellow- 
ship— he  had  merely  taken  enough  wine  to  raise 
his  spirits,  without,  however,  in  the  least  degree 
unstoadying  his  mind,  or  affecting  his  manners. 
With  this  undue  elevation  of  spirits  had  super- 
vened an  entire  oblivion  or  contempt  of  those  unde- 
fined apprehensions  which  had  for  so  long  weighed 
upon  his  mind,  and  to  a  certain  extent  estranged 
him  from  society ;  but  as  the  night  wore  away, 
and  his  artificial  gayety  began  to  flag,  these  painful 
feelings  gradually  intruded  themselves  again,  and 
he  grew  abstracted  and  anxious  as  heretofore. 
He  took  his  leave  at  length,  with  an  unpleasant 
foreboding  of  some  coming  mischief,  and  with  a 
mind  haunted  with  a  thousand  mysterious  appre- 
hensions, such  as,  even  while  he  acutely  felt  their 
pressure,  he,  nevertheless,  inwardly  strove,  or 
effected  to  contemn. 
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It  was  this  proud  defiance  of  what  he  consid- 
ered as  his  own  weakness,  which  prompted  him 
upon  the  present  occasion  to  that  course  which 
brought  about  the  adventure  which  we  are  now 
about  to  relate.  Mr.  Barton  might  have  easily 
called  a  coach,  but  he  was  conscious  that  his 
strong  inclination  to  do  so  proceeded  from  no  cause 
other  than  what  he  desperately  persisted  in  repre- 
senting to  himself  to  be  his  own  superstitious  tre- 
mors. He  might  also  have  returned  home  by  a 
route  different  from  that  against  which  he  had  been 
warned  by  his  mysterious  correspondent ;  but  for 
the  same  reason  he  dismissed  this  idea  also,  and 
with  a  dogged  and  half-desperate  resolution  to 
force  matters  to  a  crisis  of  some  kind,  if  there  were 
any  reality  in  the  causes  of  his  former  suffering, 
and  if  not,  satisfactorily  to  bring  their  delusiveness 
to  the  proof,  he  determined  to  follow  precisely  the 
course  which  he  had  trodden  upon  the  night  so 
painfully  memorable  in  his  own  mind  as  that  on 
which  his  strange  persecution  had  commenced. 
Though,  sooth  to  say,  the  pilot  who  for  the  first 
time  steers  his  vessel  under  the  muzzles  of  a  hos- 
tile battery,  never  felt  his  resolution  more  severely 
tasked  than  did  Captain  Barton  as  he  breathlessly 
pursued  this  solitary  path — a  path  which,  spite  of 
every  effort  of  scepticism  and  reason,  he  felt  to  be 
infested  by  some  (as  respected  Mm)  malignant 
influence. 

He  pursued  his  way  steadily  and  rapidly,  scarce- 
ly breathing  from  intensity  of  suspense  ;  he,  how- 
ever, was  troubled  by  no  renev^^al  of  the  dreaded 
footsteps,  and  was  beginning  to  feel  a  return  of 
confidence,  as,  more  than  three  fourths  of  the  way 
being  accomplished  with  impunity,  he  approached 
the  long  line  of  twinkling  oil  lamps  which  indi- 
cated the  frequented  streets.  This  feeling  of  self- 
gratulation  was,  however,  but  momentary.  The 
report  of  a  musket  at  some  two  hundred  yards  be- 
hind him,  and  the  whistle  of  a  bullet  close  to  his 
head,  disagreeably  and  startlingly  dispelled  it.  His 
first  impulse  was  to  retrace  his  steps  in  pursuit  of 
the  assassin  ;  but  the  road  on  either  side  was,  as 
we  have  said,  embarrassed  by  the  foundations  of  a 
street,  beyond  which  extended  waste  fields,  full  of 
rubbish  and  neglected  lime  and  brick  kilns,  and  all 
now  as  utterly  silent  as  though  no  sound  had  ever 
disturbed  their  dark  and  unsightly  solitude.  The 
futility  of,  single-handed,  attempting,  under  such 
circumstances,  a  search  for  the  murderer,  was  ap- 
parent, especially  as  no  sound,  either  of  retreating 
steps  or  otherwise,  was  audible  to  direct  his  pur- 
suit. 

With  the  tumultuous  sensations  of  one  whose 
life  has  just  been  exposed  to  a  murderous  attempt, 
and  whose  escape  has  been  the  narrowest  possible, 
Captain  Barton  turned,  and  without,  however,  quick- 
ening his  pace  actually  to  a  run,  hurriedly  pursued 
his  way.  He  had  turned,  as  we  have  said,  after 
a  pause  of  a  few  seconds,  and  had  just  commenced 
his  rapid  retreat,  when  on  a  sudden  he  met  the 
well-remembered  little  man  in  the  fur  cap.  The 
encounter  was  but  momentary.  The  figure  was 
walking  at  the  same  exaggerated  pace,  and  with 
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the  same  strange  air  of  menace  as  before  ;  and 
as  it  passed  him,  he  thought  he  heard  it  say,  in 
a  furious  whisper,  "  Still  alive  ! — still  alive  !" 

The  state  of  Mr.  Barton's  spirits  began  now  to 
work  a  corresponding  alteration  in  his  health  and 
looks,  and  to  such  a  degree  that  it  was  impossible 
that  the  change  should  escape  general  remark. 
For  some  reasons,  known  but  to  himself,  he  took 
no  step  whatsoever  to  bring  the  attempt  upon  his 
life,  which  he  had  so  narrowly  escaped,  under  the 
notice  of  the  authorities  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  kept 
it  jealously  to  himself ;  and  it  was  not  for  many 
weeks  after  the  occurrence  that  he  mentioned  it, 
and  then  in  strict  confidence,  to  a  gentleman, 
whom  the  torments  of  his  mind  at  last  compelled 
him  to  consult. 

Spite  of  his  blue  devils,  however,  poor  Barton 
having  no  satisfactory  reason  to  render  to  the 
public  for  any  undue  remissness  in  the  attentions 
which  the  relation  subsisting  between  him  and 
Miss  Montague  required,  was  obliged  to  exert 
himself,  and  present  to  the  world  a  confident  and 
cheerful  bearing.  The  true  source  of  his  suflfer- 
ings,  and  every  circumstance  connected  with  them, 
he  guarded  with  a  reserve  so  jealous,  that  it  seemed 
dictated  by  at  least  a  suspicion  that  the  origin 
of  his  strange  persecution  was  known  to  himself, 
and  that  it  was  of  a  nature  which,  upon  his  own 
account,  he  could  not,  or  dared  not,  disclose. 

The  mind  thus  turned  in  upon  itself,  and  con- 
stantly occupied  with  a  haunting  anxiety  which  it 
dared  not  reveal  or  confide  to  any  human  breast, 
became  daily  more  excited,  and,  of  course,  more 
vividly  impressible,  by  a  system  of  attack  which 
operated  through  the  nervous  system  ;  and  in  this 
state  he  was  destined  to  sustain,  with  increasing 
frequency,  the  stealthy  visitations  of  that  appari- 
tion which  from  the  first  had  seemed  to  possess  so 
unearthly  and  terrible  a  hold  upon  his  imagination. 


It  was  about  this  time  that  Captain  Barton  called 

upon  the  then  celebrated  preacher,  Doctor , 

with  whom  he  had  a  slight  acquaintance,  and  an 
extraordinary  conversation  ensued.  The  divine 
was  seated  in  his  chambers  in  college,  surrounded 
with  works  upon  his  favorite  pursuit,  and  deep  in 
theology,  when  Barton  was  announced.  There 
was  something  at  once  embarrassed  and  excited  in 
his  manner,  which,  along  with  his  wan  and  hag-> 
gard  countenance,  impressed  the  student  with  the 
unpleasant  consciousness  that  his  visitor  must  have 
recently  suffered  terribly  indeed ,  to  account  for  an 
alteration  so  striking — almost  shocking. 

After  the  usual  interchange  of  polite  greeting, 
and  a  few  common-place  remarks.  Captain  Barton, 
who  obviously  perceived  the  surprise  which  his 
visit  had  excited,  and  which  Doctor was  un- 
able wholly  to  conceal,  interrupted  a  brief  pause 
by  remarking — 

"  This  is  a  strange  call.  Doctor ,  perhaps 

scarcely  warranted  by  an  acquaintance  so  slight  as 
mine  with  you.  I  should  not,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, have  ventured  to  disturb  you  ;  but  my 
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visit  is  neither  an  idle  nor  impertinent  intrusion.  I 
am  sure  you  will  not  so  account  it,  when " 

Doctor interrupted   him    with    assurances 

such  as  good  breeding  suggested,  and  Barton  re- 
sumed. 

"I  am  come  to  task  your  patience  by  asking 
your  advice.  When  I  say  your  patience,  I  might, 
indeed,  say  more  :  I  might  have  said  you  human- 
ity— your  compassion ;  for  I  have  been  and  am 
a  great  sufferer." 

"  My  dear  sir,"  replied  the  churchman,  "  it  will, 
indeed,  afford  me  infinite  gratification  if  I  can  givo 
you  comfort  in  any    distress  of  mind  ;  but — but 


"  I  know  what  you  would  say,"  resumed  Bar- 
ton, quickly,  "I  am  an  unbeliever,  and,  there- 
fore, incapable  of  deriving  help  from  religion  ;  but 
don't  take  that  for  granted.  At  least,  you  must 
not  assume  that,  however  unsettled  my  convictions 
may  be,  I  do  not  feel  a  deep — a  very  deep — inter- 
est in  the  subject.  Circumstances  have  lately 
forced  it  upon  my  attention,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
compel  me  to  review  the  whole  question  in  a  more 
candid  and  teachable  spirit,  I  believe,  than  I  ever 
studied  it  in  before." 

"  Your  difficulties,  I  take  it  for  granted,  refer  to 
the  evidences  of  revelation,"  suggested  the  clergy- 
man. 

*'  Why — no — yes  ;  in  fact  I  am  ashamed  to 
say  I  have  not  considered  even  my  objections  suf- 
ficiently to  state  them  connectedly  ;  but — there  is 
one  subject  on  which  I  feel  a  peculiar  interest." 

He  paused  again,  and  Doctor pressed  him 

to  proceed. 

"  The  fact  is,"  said  Barton,  "  whatever  may  be 
my  uncertainty  as  to  the  authenticity  ot  what  we 
are  taught  to  call  revelation,  of  one  fact  I  am 
deeply  and  horribly  convinced,  that  there  does  ex- 
ist beyond  this  a  spiritual  world — a  system  whose 
workings  are  generally  in  mercy  hidden  from  us 
— a  system  which  may  be,  and  which  is  sometimes, 
partially  and  terribly  revealed.  I  am  sure — I 
know,^^  continued  Barton,  with  increasing  excite- 
ment, "  that  there  is  a 'God — a  dreadful  God — and 
that  retribution  follows  guilt.  In  ways  the  most 
mysterious  and  stupendous — by  agencies  the  most 
inexplicable  and  terrific — there  is  a  spiritual  sys- 
tem— great  God,  how  frightfully  I  have  been  con- 
vinced ! — a  system  malignant,  and  implacable,  and 
omnipotent,  under  whose  persecutions  I  am,  and 
have  been,  suffering  the  torments  of  the  damned  I 
— yes,  sir — yes — the  fires  and  frenzy  of  hell  I" 

As  Barton  spoke,  his  agitation  became  so  ve- 
hement that  the  divine  was  shocked,  and  even 
alamaed.  The  wild  and  excited  rapidity  with 
which  he  spoke,  and,  above  all,  the  indefinable  hor- 
ror which  stamped  his  features,  afforded  a  contrast 
to  his  ordinary  cool  and  unimpassioned  self-pos- 
session striking  and  painful  in  the  last  degree. 

"My  dear  sir,"   said  Doctor ,  after  a 

brief  pause,  "  I  fear  you  have  been  sufl^eringmuch, 
indeed  ;  but  I  venture  to  predict  that  the  depres- 
sion under  which  you  labor  will  be  found  to  origi- 
nate in  purely  physical  causes,  and  that  with  a 


change  of  air,  and  the  aid  of  a  few  tonics,  yooi 
spirits  will  return,  and  the  tone  of  your  mind  be 
once  more  cheerful  and  tranquil  as  heretofore. 
There  was,  after  all,  more  truth  than  we  are  quite 
willing  to  admit  in  the  classic  theories  which  as- 
signed the  undue  predominance  of  any  one  affection 
of  the  mind,  to  the  undue  action  or  torpidity  of 
one  or  other  of  our  bodily  organs.  Believe  me, 
that  a  little  attention  to  diet,  exercise,  and  the 
other  essentials  of  health,  under  competent  direc- 
tion, will  make  you  as  much  yourself  as  you  can 
wish." 

"Doctor ,"  said  Barton,  with  something 

like  a  shudder,  "  I  cannot  delude  myself  with  such 
a  hope.  I  have  no  hope  to  cling  to  but  one,  and 
that  is,  that  by  some  other  spiritual  agency  more 
potent  than  that  which  tortures  me,  it  maybe  com- 
bated, and  I  delivered.  If  this  may  not  be,  I  am 
lost — now  and  forever  lost." 

"  But,  Mr.  Barton,  you  must  remember,"  urged 
his  companion,  "  that  others  have  suffered  as  you 
have  done,  and " 

"  No,  no,  no,"  interrupted  he,  with  irritability 
— "  no,  sir,  I  am  not  a  credulous — far  from  a 
superstitious  man.  I  have  been,  perhaps,  too  much 
the  reverse — too  sceptical,  too  slow  of  behef ;  but 
unless  I  were  one  whom  no  amount  of  evidence 
could  convince,  unless  I  were  to  contemn  the  re- 
peated, the  perpetual  evidence  of  my  own  senses,  I 
am  now — now  at  last  constrained  to  believe — I  have 
no  escape  from  the  conviction — the  overwhelming 
certainty — that  I  am  haunted  and  dogged,  go  where 
I  may,  by — by  a  demon  !" 

There  was  an  almost  preternatural  energy  of 
horror  in  Barton's  face,  as,  with  its  damp  and 
death-like  lineaments  turned  towards  his  compan- 
ion, he  thus  delivered  himself. 

"  God  help  you,  my  poor  friend,"  said  Doctor 
,  much  shocked — "  God  help  you  ;  for,  in- 
deed, you  are  a  sufferer,  however  your  sufferings 
may  have  been  caused." 

"Ay,  ay,  God  help  me,"  echoed  Barton,  sternly  ; 
"  but  ivill  he  help  me — will  he  help  me?" 

"  Pray  to  him — pray  in  an  humble  and  tmsting 
spirit,"  said  he. 

"  Pray,  pray,"  echoed  he  again  ;  "  I  can't  pray 
— I  could  as  easily  move  a  mountain  by  an  effort  of 
my  will.  I  have  not  belief  enough  to  pray  ;  there 
is  something  within  me  that  will  not  pray.  You 
prescribe  impossibilities — literal  impossibilities." 

"  You  will  not  find  it  so,  if  you  will  but  try," 
said  Doctor . 

"  Try  ! — I  have  tried,  and  the  attempt  only  fills 
me  with  confusion  and  terror  ;  I  have  tried  in  vain, 
and  more  than  in  vain.  The  awful,  unutterable 
idea  of  eternity  and  infinity  oppresses  and  maddens 
my  brain  whenever  my  mind  approaches  the  con- 
templation of  the  Creator  ;  I  recoil  from  the  effort 
scared,  confounded,  terrified.     I  tell  you,  Doctor 

,  if  I  am  to   be   saved,  it  must  be   by  other 

means.  The  idea  of  the  Creator  is  to  me  intolera- 
ble— my  mind  cannot  support  it." 

"  Say,  then,  my  dear  sir,"  urged  he — "  say 
how  you  would  have   me  ser\'e  you — what  you 
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would  learn  of  me — what  1  can  do  or  say  to  relieve 
you  ?" 

"  Listen  to  me  jfirst,"  replied  Captain  Barton, 
with  a  subdued  air,  and  an  evident  effort  to  sup- 
press his  excitement — "  listen  to  me  while  I  detail 
the  circumstances  of  the  terrible  persecution  under 
which  my  life  has  become  all  but  intolerable — a 
persecution  which  has  made  me  fear  death  and  the 
world  beyond  the  grave  as  much  as  I  have  grown 
to  hate  existence." 

Barton  then  proceeded  to  relate  the  circum- 
stances which  we  have  already  detailed,  and  then 
continued — 

"  This  has  now  become  habitual — an  accustomed 
thing.  I  do  not  mean  the  actual  seeing  him  in 
the  flesh — thank  God,  that  at  least  is  not  permitted 
daily.  Thank  God,  from  the  unutterable  horrors 
of  that  visitation  I  have  been  mercifully  allowed 
intervals  of  repose,  though  none  of  security  ;  but 
from  the  consciousness  that  a  malignant  spirit  is 
following  and  watching  me  wherever  I  go,  I  have 
never,  for  a  single  instant,  a  temporary  respite.  I 
am  pursued  with  blasphemies,  cries  of  despair  and 
appalling  hatred.  I  hear  those  dreadful  sounds 
called  after  me  as  I  turn  the  corners  of  streets ; 
they  come  in  the  night-time,  while  I  sit  in  my 
chamber  alone  ;  they  haunt  me  everywhere,  charg- 
ing me  w^ith  hideous  crimes,  and — great  God  ! — 
threatening  me  with  coming  vengeance  and  eternal 
misery.  Hush! — do  you  hear  that P^  he  cried 
with  a  horrible  smile  of  triumph ;  "  there — there, 
will  that  convince  you?" 

The  clergyman  felt  the  chillness  of  horror  irre- 
sistibly steal  over  him,  while,  during  the  wail  of 
a  sudden  gust  of  wind,  he  heard,  or  fancied  he 
heard,  the  half-articulate  sounds  of  rage  and  deri- 
sion mingling  in  the  sough. 

"  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  that .?"  at  length 
Barton  cried,  drawing  a  long  breath  through  his 
teeth. 

' '  I  heard  the  wind , ' '  said  Doctor .    * '  What 

should  I  think  of  it — what  is  there  remarkable 
about  it?" 

"  The  prince  of  the  powers  of  the  air,"  mut- 
tered Barton,  with  a  shudder. 

"  Tut,  tut !  my  dear  sir,"  said  the  Student,  with 
an  effort  to  reassure  himself ;  for  though  it  was 
broad  day-light,  there  was  nevertheless  something 
disagreeably  contagious  in  the  nervous  excitement 
under  which  his  visitor  so  obviously  suffered. 
"  You  must  not  give  way  to  those  wild  fancies  ; 
you  must  resist  these  impulses  of  the  imagina- 
tion." 

"Ay,  ay  ;  '  resist  the  devil  and  he  will  flee  from 
thee,'  "  said  Barton,  in  the  same  tone  ;  "  but  how 
resist  him?  ay,  there  it  is — there  is  the  rub. 
What — what  am  I  to  do?  what  can  I  do?" 

"  My  dear  sir,  this  is  fancy,"  said  the  man  of 
folios  ;  "  you  are  your  own  tormentor." 

"  No,  no,  sir — fancy  has  no  part  in  it,"  an- 
swered Barton,  somewhat  sternly.  "  Fancy,  for- 
sooth !  Was  it  that  made  you,  as  well  as  me, 
hear,  but  this  moment,  those  appalling  accents  of 
hell?     Fancy,  indeed  !     No,  no." 


"  But  you  have  seen  this  person  frequently," 
said  the  ecclesiastic  ; — "  why  have  you  not  ac- 
costed or  secured  him  ?  Is  it  not  somewhat  pre- 
cipitate, to  say  no  more,  to  assume,  as  you  have 
done,  the  existence  of  preternatural  agency,  when, 
after  all,  everything  may  be  easily  accountable, 
if  only  proper  means  were  taken  to  sift  the  mat- 
ter?"" 

"  There  are  circumstances  connected  with  this 
— this  appearance,''''  said  Barton,  "  which  it  were 
needless  to  disclose,  but  which  to  me  are  proof  of 
its  horrible  and  unearthly  nature.  I  know  that 
the  being  who  haunts  me  is  not  man — I  say  I 
know  this  ;  I  could  prove  it  to  your  own  convic- 
tion." He  paused  for  a  minute,  and  then  added, 
"And  as  to  accosting  it,  I  dare  not,  I  could  not ; 
when  I  see  it  I  am  powerless  ;  I  stand  in  the  gaze 
of  death,  in  the  triumphant  presence  of  preterhu- 
man power  and  malignity.  My  strength,  and  fac- 
ulties, and  memory,  all  forsake  me.  0  God,  I 
fear,  sir,  you  know  not  what  you  speak  of  Mercy, 
mercy  ;  Heaven  have  pity  on  me  !" 

He  leaned  his  elbow  on  the  table,  and  passed 
his  hand  across  his  eyes,  as  if  to  exclude  some 
image  of  horror,  muttering  the  last  words  of  the 
sentence  he  had  just  concluded,  again  and  again. 

"  Doctor ,"  he  said,  abruptly  raising  him- 
self, and  looking  full  upon  the  clergyman  with  an 
imploring  eye,  "  I  know  you  will  do  for  me  what- 
ever may  be  done.  You  know  now  fully  the  cir- 
cumstances and  the  nature  of  the  mysterious  agency 
of  which  I  am  the  victim.  I  tell  you  I  cannot 
help  myself ;  I  cannot  hope  to  escape  ;  I  am  utterly 
passive.  I  conjure  you,  then,  to  weigh  my  case 
well,  and  if  anything  may  be  done  for  me  by  vica- 
rious supplication — by  the  intercession  of  the  good 
— or  by  any  aid  or  influence  whatsoever,  I  implore 
of  you,  I  adjure  you  in  the  name  of  the  Most  High, 
give  me  the  benefit  of  that  influence — deliver  me 
from  the  body  of  this  death.  Strive  for  me,  pity 
me  ;  I  know  you  will  ;  you  cannot  refuse  this  ;  it 
is  the  purpose  and  object  of  my  visit.  Send  me 
away  with  some  hope,  however  little,  some  faint 
hope  of  ultimate  deliverance,  and  I  will  nerve  my- 
self to  endure,  from  hour  to  hour,  the  hideous 
dream  into  which  my  existence  has  been  trans- 
formed." 

Doctor assured  him  that  all  he  could  do 

was  to  pray  earnestly  for  him,  and  that  so  much 
he  would  not  fail  tc  do.  They  parted  with  a  hur- 
ried and  melancholy  valediction.  Barton  hastened 
to  the  carriage,  which  awaited  him  at  the  door, 
drew  the  Winds,  and  drove  away,  while  Doctor 
returned  to  his  chamber,  to  ruminate  at  leis- 


ure  upon   the  strange  interview  which   had  just 
interrupted  his  studies. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  Captain  Barton  s 
changed  and  eccentric  habits  should  long  escape 
remark  and  discussion.  Various  were  the  theories 
suggested  to  account  for  it.  Some  attributed  the 
alteration  to  the  pressure  of  sec^-et  pecuniary  em 
barrassments ;  others  to  a  repugnance  to  fulfil  an 
engagement  into  which  he  was  presumed  to  have 
too  precipitately  entered  ;  and  others,  again,  to  the 
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!  apposed  iucipiency  of  mental  disease,  which  latter, 
indeed,  was  the  most  plausible,  as  well  as  the  most 
jT^eiierally  received,  of  the  hypotheses  circulated  in 
tiie  gossip  of  the  day. 

From  the  very  commencement  of  this  change, 
tt  first  so  gradual  in  its  advances.  Miss  Montague 
lad  of  course  been  aware  of  it.  The  intimacy 
ivolved  in  their  pecuHar  relation,  as  well  as  the 
.tear  interest  which  it  inspired,  afforded,  in  her 
•ase,  a  like  opportunity  and  motive  for  the  success- 
ful exercise  of  that  keen  and  penetrating  observa- 
tion peculiar  to  the  sex.  His  visits  became,  at 
length,  so  interrupted,  and  his  manner,  while  they 
lasted,  so   abstracted,  strange,  and   agitated,  that 

Lady  L— ;; ,  after  hinting  her  anxiety  and  her 

suspicions  more  than  once,  at  length  distinctly 
stated  her  anxiety,  and  pressed  for  an  explanation. 
The  explanation  was  given,  and  although  its  na- 
ture at  first  relieved  the  worst  solicitudes  of  the 
old  lady  and  her  niece,  yet  the  circumstances 
which  attended  it,  and  the  really  dreadful  conse- 
quences which  it  obviously  indicated,  as  regarded 
the  spirits,  and  indeed  the  reason,  of  the  now 
wretched  man,  who  made  the  strange  declaration, 
were  enough,  upon  a  little  reflection,  to  fill  their 
minds  with  perturbation  and  alarm. 

General  Montague,  the  young  lady's  father,  at 
length  arrived.  He  had  himself  slightly  known 
Barton,  some  ten  or  twelve  years  previously,  and 
being  aware  of  his  fortune  and  connections,  was 
disposed  to  regard  him  as  an  unexceptionable  and 
indeed  a  most  desirable  match  for  his  daughter. 
He  laughed  at  the  story  of  Barton's  supernatural 
visitations,  and  lost  not  a  moment  in  calling  upon 
his  intenddd  son-in-law. 

'*  My  dear  Barton,"  he  continued,  gayly,  after 
a  little  conversation,  "  my  sister  tells  me  that  you 
are  a  victim  to  blue  devils,  in  quite  a  new  and 
original  shape." 

Barton  changed  countenance,  and  sighed  pro- 
foundly. 

"  Come,  come  ;  I  protest  this  will  never  do," 
continued  the  general ;  "  you  are  more  like  a  man 
on  his  way  to  the  gallows  than  to  the  altar.  These 
devils  have  made  quite  a  saint  of  you." 

Barton  made  an  efl^ort  to  change  the  conversa- 
tion. 

"  No,  no,  it  won't  do,"  said  his  visitor,  laugh- 
ing ;  '*  I  am  resolved  to  say  out  what  I  have  to 
say  upon  this  magnificent  mock  mystery  of  yours. 
Come,  you  must  not  be  angry,  but  really  it  is  too 
bad  to  see  you,  at  your  time  of  life,  absolutely 
frightened  into  good  behavior,  like  a  naughty  child, 
by  a  bugaboo,  and  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  a  very 
particularly  contemptible  one.  Seriously,  though, 
my  dear  Barton,  I  have  been  a  good  deal  annoyed 
at  what  they  tell  me ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  thor- 
oughly convinced  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  mat- 
ter that  may  not  be  cleared  up,  with  just  a  little 
attention  and  management,  within  a  week  at  fur- 
thest." 

"  Ah,  general,  you  do  not  know" — he  began. 

"  Yes,  but  I  do  know  quite  enough  to  warrant 
my  confidence,"  interrupted  the  soldier ;  "  don't 


I  know  that  all  your  annoyance  proceeds  from  the 
occasional  appearance  of  a  certain  little  man  in  a 
cap  and  great-coat,  with  a  red  vest  and  a  bad  face 
who  follows  you  about,  and  pops  upon  you  at  the 
comers  of  lanes,  and  throws  you  into  ague  fits. 
Now,  my  dear  fellow,  I  '11  make  it  my  business  to 
catch  this  mischievous  little  mountebank,  and  either 
beat  him  into  a  jelly  with  my  own  hands,  or  have 
him  whipped  through  the  town,  at  the  cart's-tail, 
before  a  month  passes." 

"  If  you  knew  what  /  know,"  said  Bsrton,  with 
gloomy  agitation,  "  you  would  speak  very  diflferent- 
ly.  Don't  imagine  that  I  am  so  weak  and  foolish 
as  to  assume,  without  proof  the  most  overwhelm- 
ing, the  conclusion  to  which  I  have  been  forced 
— the  proofs  are  here,  locked  up  here."  As  he 
spoke  he  tapped  upon  his  breast,  and  with  an 
anxious  sigh  continued  to  walk  up  and  down  the 
room. 

"  Well,  well,  Barton,"  said  his  visitor,  "  I  '11 
wager  a  rump  and  dozen  I  collar  the  ghost,  and 
convince  yourself  before  many  days  are  over." 

He  was  running  on  in  the  same  strain  when  he 
was  suddenly  arrested,  and  not  a  little  shocked,  by 
observing  Barton,  who  had  approached  the  win- 
dow, stagger  slowly  back,  like  one  who  had  re- 
ceived a  stunning  blow ;  his  arm  extended  to- 
ward the  street — his  face  and  his  very  lips  white 
as  ashes — while  he  muttered,  "  There — there — 
there!" 

General  Montague  started  mechanically  to  hia 
feet,  and,  from  the  window  of  the  drawing-room, 
saw  a  figure  corresponding,  as  well  as  his  hurry 
would  permit  him  to  discern,  with  the  description 
of  the  person,  whose  appearance  so  constantly  and 
dreadfully  disturbed  the  repose  of  his  friend.  The 
figure  was  just  turning  from  the  rails  of  the  area 
upon  which  it  had  been  leaning,  and,  without  wait- 
ing to  see  more,  the  old  gentleman  snatched  his 
cane  and  hat,  and  rushed  down  the  stairs  and  into  the 
street,  in  the  furious  hope  of  securing  the  person, 
and  punishing  the  audacity,  of  the  mysteriots  stran- 
ger. He  looked  around  him,  but  in  vain,  for  any 
trace  of  the  form  he  had  himself  distinctly  beheld. 
He  ran  breathlessly  to  the  nearest  comer,  expect- 
ing to  see  from  thence  the  retreating  figure,  but 
no  such  form  was  visible.  Back  and  forward, 
from  crossing  to  crossing,  he  ran,  at  fault,  and  it 
was  not  until  the  curious  gaze  and  laughing  coun- 
tenances of  the  passers-by  reminded  him  of  the 
absurdity  of  his  pursuit,  that  he  checked  his  hur- 
ried pace,  lowered  his  walking-cane  from  the  men- 
acing altitude  which  he  had  mechanically  given 
it,  adjusted  his  hat,  and  walked  composedly  back 
agaiuy  inwardly  vexed  and  flurried.  He  found 
Barton  pale  and  trembling  in  every  joint ;  they 
both  remained  silent,  though  under  emotions  very 
different.  At  last  Barton  whispered,  "  You  saw 
it?" 

"/;/ — him — some  one — you  mean — to  be  sure 
I  did,"  replied  Montague,  testily.  "  But  where 
is  the  good  or  the  harm  of  seeing  him?  The  fel- 
low runs  like  a  lamp-lighter.  I  wanted  to  catch 
him,  but  he  had  stolen  away  before  I  could  reach 
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the  hall-door.  However,  it  is  no  great  matter  ; 
next  time,  I  dare  say,  I'll  do  better;  and  egad, 
if  I  once  come  within  reach  of  him,  I  '11  introduce 
his  shoulders  to  the  weight  of  my  cane,  in  a  way 
to  make  him  ctj  peccavi.^^ 

Notwithstanding  General  Montague's  undertak- 
ings and  exhortations,  however.  Barton  continued 
to  suffer  from  the  self-same  unexplained  cause  ;  go 
how,  when,  or  where  he  would,  he  was  still  con- 
stantly dogged  or  confronted  by  the  hateful  being 
who  had  established  over  him  so  dreadful  and  mys- 
terious an  influence  ;  nowhere  and  at  no  time  was 
he  secure  against  the  odious  appearance  which 
haunted  him  with  such  diabolic  perseverance.  His 
depression,  misery,  and  excitement  became  more 
settled  and  alarming  every  day,  and  the  mental 
agonies  that  ceaselessly  preyed  upon  him,  began 
at  last  so  sensibly  to  affect  nis  health,  that  Lady 

L and  General  Montague  succeeded,  without, 

indeed,  much  difficulty,  in  persuading  him  to  try  a 
short  tour  on  the  continent,  in  the  hope  that  an 
entire  change  of  scene  would,  at  all  events,  have 
the  effect  of  breaking  through  the  influences  of 
local  association,  which  the  more  sceptical  of  his 
friends  assumed  to  be  by  no  means  inoperative  in 
suggesting  and  perpetuating  what  they  conceived 
to  be  a  mere  form  of  nervous  illusion.  General 
Montague,  indeed,  was  persuaded  that  the  figure 
which  haunted  his  intended  son-in-law  was  by  no 
means  the  creation  of  his  own  imagination,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  a  substantial  form  of  flesh  and 
blood,  animated  by  a  spiteful  and  obstinate  resolu- 
tion, perhaps  with  some  murderous  object  in  per- 
spective, to  watch  and  follow  the  unfortunate  gen- 
tleman. Even  this  hypothesis  was  not  a  very 
pleasant  one  ;  yet  it  was  plain  that  if  Barton  could 
ever  be  convinced  that  there  was  nothing  preter- 
natural in  the  phenomenon  which  he  had  hitherto 
regarded  in  that  light,  the  affair  would  lose  all  its 
terrors  in  his  eyes,  and  wholly  cease  to  exercise 
upon  his  health  and  spirits  the  baleful  influence 
which  it  had  hitherto  done.  He  therefore  rea- 
soned, tfet  if  the  annoyance  were  actually  escaped 
by  mere  locomotion  and  change  of  scene,  it  obvi- 
ously could  not  have  originated  in  any  supernatural 
agency. 

Yielding  to  their  persuasions.  Barton  left  Dublin 
for  England,  accompanied  by  General  Montague. 
They  posted  rapidly  to  London,  and  thence  to 
Dover,  whence  they  took  the  packet  with  a  fair 
wind  for  Calais.  The  general's  confidence  in  the 
result  of  the  expedition  on  Barton's  spirits  had 
risen  day  by  day,  since  their  departure  from  the 
shores  of  Ireland  ;  for,  to  tlie  inexpressible  relief 
and  delight  of  the  latter,  he  had  not,  since  then, 
so  much  as  even  once  fancied  a  repetition  of  those 
impressions  which  had,  when  at  home,  drawn  him 
gradually  down  to  the  very  depths  of  horror  and 
despair.  This  exemption  from  what  he  had  begun 
to  regard  as  the  inevitable  condition  of  his  exis- 
tence, and  the  sense  of  security  which  began  to 
pervade  his  mind,  were  inexpressibly  delightful ; 
and  in  the  exultation  of  what  he  considered  his 
deliverance,  he  indulged  in  a  thousand  happy  an- 


ticipations for  a  future  into  which  so  lately  he  had 
hardly  dared  to  look  ;  and  in  short,  both  he  and 
his  companion  secretly  congratulated  themselves 
upon  the  termination  of  that  persecution  which  had 
been  to  its  immediate  victim  a  source  of  such  un- 
speakable agony. 

It  was  a  beautiful  day,  and  a  crowd  of  idlers 
stood  upon  the  jetty  to  receive  the  packet,  and  en- 
joy the  bustle  of  the  new  arrivals.  Montague 
walked  a  few  paces  in  advance  of  his  friend,  and 
as  he  made  his  way  through  the  crowd,  a  little 
man  touched  his  arm,  and  said  to  him,  in  a  broad 
provincial  patois — 

"  Monsieur  is  walking  too  fast ;  he  will  lose 
his  sick  comrade  in  the  throng,  for,  -by  my  faith, 
the  poor  gentleman  seems  to  be  fainting." 

Montague  turned  quickly,  and  observed  that 
Barton  did  indeed  look  deadly  pale.  He  hastened 
to  his  side. 

*'  My  dear  fellow,  are  you  illl"  he  asked  anx- 
iously. 

The  question  was  unheeded  and  twice  repeated, 
ere  Barton  stammered — 

"  I  saw  him — by ,  I  saw  him  !" 

^'■Him!  the — the  wretch — who — where — when 
did  you  see  him — where  is  he  ?"  cried  Montague, 
looking  around  him. 

"  I  saw  him — but  he  is  gone,"  repeated  Bar- 
ton, faintly. 

"  But  where — where?  For  God's  sake,  speak," 
urged  Montague,  vehemently. 

"  It  is  but  this  moment — Aere,"  said  he. 

"  But  what  did  he  look  like — what  had  he  on 
— what  did  he  wear — quick,  quick,"  urged  his 
excited  companion,  ready  to  dart  among  the 
crowd,  and  collar  the  delinquent  on  the  spot. 

"  He  touched  your  arm — he  spoke  to  you — he 
pointed  to  me.  God  be  merciful  to  me,  there  is 
no  escape,"  said  Barton,  in  the  low,  subdued  tones 
of  intense  despair. 

Montague  had  already  bustled  away  in  all  the 
flurry  of  mingled  hope  and  indignation  ;  but  though 
the  singular  personnel  of  the  stranger  who  had  ac- 
costed him  was  vividly  and  perfectly  impressed 
upon  his  recollection,  he  failed  to  discover  among 
the  crowd  even  the  slightest  resemblance  to  him. 
After  a  fruitless  search,  in  which  he  enlisted  the 
services  of  several  of  the  bystanders,  who  aided  all 
the  more  zealously,  as  they  believed  he  had  been 
robbed,  he  at  length,  out  of  breath  and  baffled, 
gave  up  the  attempt. 

"  Ah,  my  friend,  it  won't  do,"  said  Barton, 
with  the  faint  voice  and  bewildered,  ghastly  look 
of  one  who  has  been  stunned  by  some  mortal 
shock  ;  "  there  is  no  use  in  contending  with  it ; 
whatever  it  is,  the  dreadful  association  between 
me  and  it  is  now  established — I  shall  never  escape 
— never,  never  I" 

"Nonsense,  nonsense,  my  dear  fellow;  don't 
talk  so,"  said  Montague,  with  something  at  once 
of  irritation  and  dismay;  "you  mi7st  not,  I  say  ; 
we  '11  jockey  the  scoundrel  yet ;  never  miad,  I  say 
— never  mind." 

It  was   however,  but    lost    labor    to   endeavoi 
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henceforward  to  inspire  Barton  with  one  ray  of 
hope ;  he  became  utterly  desponding.  This  in- 
tangible, and,  as  it  seemed,  utterly  inadequate  in- 
fluence was  fast  destroying  his  energies  of  intellect, 
character,  and  health.  His  first  object  was  now 
to  return  to  Ireland,  there,  as  he  believed,  and  now 
almost  hoped,  speedily  to  die. 

To  Ireland  accordingly  he  came,  and  one  of  the 
first  faces  he  saw  upon  the  shore  was  again  that 
of  his  implacable  and  dreaded  persecutor.  Barton 
seemed  at  last  to  have  lost  not  only  all  enjoy- 
ment and  every  hope  in  existence,  but  all  inde- 
pendence of  will  besides.  He  now  submitted  him- 
self passively  to  the  management  of  the  friends 
most  nearly  interested  in  his  welfare.  With  the 
apathy  of  entire  despair,  he  implicitly  assented  to 
whatever  measures  they  suggested  and  advised  ; 
and  as  a  last  resource,  it  was  determined  to  re- 
move him  to  a  house   of  Lady  L 's,  in  the 

neighborhood  of  Clontarf,  where,  with  the  advice 
of  his  medical  attendant,  who  persisted  in  his 
opinion  that  the  whole  train  of  consequences  re- 
sulted merely  from  some  nervous  derangement,  it 
was  resolved,  that  he  was  to  confine  himself  strictly 
to  the  house  and  to  make  use  only  of  those  apart- 
ments which  commanded  a  view  of  an  enclosed 
yard,  the  gates  of  which  were  to  be  kept  jealously 
locked.  Those  precautions  would  certainly  secure 
him  against  the  casual  appearance  of  any  living 
form,  which  his  excited  imagination  might  possibly 
confound  with  the  spectre  which,  as  it  was  con- 
tended, his  fancy  recognized  in  every  figure  which 
bore  even  a  distant  or  general  resemblance  to  the 
traits  with  which  he  had  at  first  invested  it.  A 
month  or  six  weeks'  absolute  seclusion  under  these 
conditions,  it  was  hoped  might,  by  interrupting  the 
series  of  these  terrible  impressions,  gradually  dis- 
pel the  predisposing  apprehensions,  and  effectually 
break  up  the  associations  which  had  confirmed  the 
supposed  disease,  and  rendered  recovery  hopeless. 
Cheerful  society  and  that  of  his  friends  was  to  be 
constantly  supplied,  and  on  the  whole,  very  san- 
guine expectations  were  indulged  in,  to  the  effect 
that  under  the  treatment  thus  detailed,  the  ob- 
stinate hypochondria  of  the  patient  might  at  length 
give  way. 

Accompanied,  therefore,  by  Lady  L ,  Gen- 
eral Montague  and  his  daughter — his  own  af- 
fianced bride — poor  Barton — himself  never  daring 
to  cherish  a  hope  of  his  ultimate  emancipation 
from  the  strange  horrors  under  which  his  life  was 
literally  wasting  away — took  possession  of  the 
apartments,  whose  situation  protected  him  against 
the  dreadful  intrusions,  from  which  he  shrunk  with 
such  unutterable  terror. 

After  a  little  time,  a  steady  persistence  in  this 
system  began  to  manifest  its  results  in  a  very 
marked  though  gradiial  improvement,  alike  in  the 
health  and  spirits  of  the  invalid.  Not,  indeed, 
that  anything  at  all  approaching  to  complete  re- 
covery was  yet  discernible.  On  the  contrary,  to 
those  who  had  not  seen  him  since  the  com- 
mencement of  his  strange  sufferings,  such  an  al- 
teration would  have  been  apparent  as  might  well 


have  shocked  them.  The  improvement,  however, 
such  as  it  was,  was  welcomed  with  gratitude  and 
delight,  especially  by  the  poor  young  lady,  whom 
her  attachment  to  him,  as  well  as  her  now  singu- 
larly painful  position,  consequent  on  his  mysterious 
and  protracted  illness,  rendered  an  object  of  pity 
scarcely  one  degree  less  to  be  commiserated  than 
himself. 

A  week  passed — a  fortnight — a  month — and 
yet  no  recurrence  of  the  hated  visitation  had  agi- 
tated and  terrified  him  as  usual.  The  treatment 
had,  so  far  forth,  been  followed  by  complete  suc- 
cess. The  chain  of  associations  had  been  broken. 
The  constant  pressure  upon  the  overtasked  spirits 
had  been  removed,  and,  under  these  comparatively 
favorable  circumstances,  the  sense  of  social  com- 
munity with  the  world  about  him,  and  something 
of  human  interest,  if  not  of  enjoyment,  began  to 
reanimate  his  mind. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Lady  L ,  who, 

like  most  old  ladies  of  the  day,  was  deep  in  family 
receipts,  and  a  great  pretender  to  medical  science, 
being  engaged  in  the  concoction  of  certain  unpal- 
atable mixtures,  of  marvellous  virtue,  dispatched 
her  own  maid  to  the  kitchen  garden,  with  a  list  of 
herbs,  which  were  there  to  be  carefully  culled,  and 
brought  back  to  her  for  the  purpose  stated.  The 
handmaiden,  however,  returned  with  her  task 
scarce  half  completed,  and  a  good  deal  flurried  and 
alarmed.  Her  mode  of  accounting  for  her  pre- 
cipitate retreat  and  evident  agitation  was  odd,  and, 
to  the  old  lady,  unpleasantly  startling. 

It  appeared  that  she  had  repaired  to  the  kitchen 
garden,  pursuant  to  her  mistress'  directions,  and 
had  there  begun  to  make  the  specified  selection 
among  the  rank  and  neglected  herbs  which  crowded 
one  corner  of  the  enclosure,  and  while  engaged  in 
this  pleasant  labor,  she  carelessly  sang  a  fragment 
of  an  old  song,  as  she  said,  "  to  keep  herself  com- 
pany." She  was,  however,  interrupted  by  an  ill- 
natured  laugh  ;  and,  looking  up  she  saw  through 
the  old  thorn  hedge,  which  surrounded  the  garden, 
a  singularly  ill-looking  httle  man,  whose  counte- 
nance wore  the  stamp  of  menace  and  malignity, 
standing  close  to  her,  at  the  other  side  of  the  haw- 
thorn screen.  She  described  herself  as  utterly 
unable  to  move  or  speak,  while  he  charged  her 
with  a  message  for  Captain  Barton  ;  the  substance 
of  which  she  distinctly  remembered  to  have  been 
to  the  effect,  that  he.  Captain  Barton,  must  come 
abroad  as  usual,  and  show  himself  to  his  friends, 
out  of  doors,  or  else  prepare  for  a  visit  in  his  own 
chamber.  On  concluding  this  brief  message,  the 
stranger  had,  with  a  threatening  air,  got  down 
into  the  outer  ditch,  and,  seizing  the  hawthorn 
stems  in  his  hands,  seemed  on  the  point  of  climb- 
ing through  tlie  fence — a  feat  which  might  have 
been  accomplished  without  much  difficulty.  With- 
out, of  course,  awaiting  this  result,  the  girl — 
throwing  down  her  treasures  of  thyme  and  rose- 
mary— had  turned  and  ran,  with  the  swiftness  of 

terror,   to  the  house.     I^ady  L commanded 

her,  on  pain  of  instant  dismissal,  to  observe  an  ab- 
solute silence  respecting  all  that  passed  of  the  in- 
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"ident  which  related  to  Captain  Barton ;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  directed  instant  search  to  be  made 
by  her  men,  in  the  garden  and  the  fields  adjacent. 
This  measure,  however,  was  attended  with  the 
usual  unsuccess,  and,  filled  with  fearful  and  unde- 

fiiiable  misgivings,  Lady  L communicated  the 

incident  to  her  brother.  The  story,  however,  un- 
til long  afterwards,  went  no  further,  and,  of  course, 
it  was  jealously  guarded  from  Barton,  who  con- 
tinued to  amend,  though  slowly  and  imperfectly. 

Barton  now  began  to  walk  occasionally  in  the 
court-yard  which  we  have  mentioned,  and  which 
being  surrounded  by  a  high  wall,  commanded  no 
view  beyond  its  own  extent.  Here  he,  therefore, 
considered  himself  perfectly  secure  ;  and,  but  for 
a  careless  violation  of  orders  by  one  of  the  grooms, 
he  might  have  enjoyed,  at  least  for  some  time 
longer,  his  much-prized  immunity.  Opening  upon 
the  public  road,  this  yard  was  entered  by  a  wooden 
gate,  with  a  wicket  in  it,  and  which  was  further 
defended  by  an  iron  gate  upon  the  outside.  Strict 
orders  had  been  given  to  keep  them  carefully 
locked ;  but,  spite  of  these,  it  had  happened  that 
one  day,  as  Barton  was  slowly  pacing  this  narrow 
enclosure,  in  his  accustomed  walk,  and  reaching 
the  further  extremity,  was  turning  to  retrace  his 
steps,  he  saw  the  boarded  wicket  ajar,  and  the 
face  of  his  tormentor  immovably  looking  at  him 
through  the  iron  bars.  For  a  few  seconds  he  stood 
rivetted  to  the  earth — breathless  and  bloodless — 
in  the  fascination  of  that  dreaded  gaze,  and  then 
fell  helplessly  and  insensibly  upon  the  pavement. 

There  he  was  found  a  few  minutes  afterwards, 
and  conveyed  to  his  room — the  apartment  which 
he  was  never  afterwards  to  leave  alive.  Hence- 
forward a  marked  and  unaccountable  change  was 
observable  in  the  tone  of  his  mind.  Captain  Bar- 
ton was  now  no  longer  the  excited  and  despairing 
man  he  had  been  before  ;  a  strange  alteration  had 
passed  upon  him — an  unearthly  tranquillity  reigned 
in  his  mind — it  was  the  anticipated  stillness  of  the 
grave. 

"  Montague,  my  friend,  this  struggle  is  nearly 
ended  now,"  he  said,  tranquilly,  but  with  a  look 
of  fixed  and  fearful  awe.  "  I  have,  at  last,  some 
comfort  from  that  world  of  spirits,  from  which  my 
punishment  has  come  ;  I  now  know  that  my  suffer- 
ings will  soon  be  over." 

Montague  pressed  him  to  speak  on. 

"  Yes,"  said  he,  in  a  softened  voice,  "  my  pun- 
ishment is  nearly  ended.  From  sorrow,  perhaps, 
I  shall  never,  in  time  or  eternity,  escape  ;  but  my 
agony  is  almost  over.  Comfort  has  been  revealed 
to  ms,  and  what  rismains  of  my  allotted  struggle  I 
will  bear  with  submission — even  with  hope." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  speak  so  tranquilly,  my 
dear  fellow,"  said  Montague;  "peace  and  cheer 
of  mind  are  all  you  need  to  make  you  what  you 
were." 

"  No,  no — I  never  can  be  that,"  said  he, 
mournfully.  "I  am  no  longer  fit  for  life.  I  am 
soon  to  die  :  I  do  not  shrink  from  death  as  I  did. 
I  am  to  see  him  but  once  again,  and  then  all  is 
ended  ' 


"  He  said  so,  then?"  suggested  Montague. 

"iZe? — No,  no:  good  tidings  could  scarcely 
come  through  him  ;  and  these  were  good  and  wel- 
come ;  and  they  came  so  solemnly  and  sweetly — 
with  unutterable  love  and  melancholy,  such  as  I 
could  not — without  saying  more  than  is  needful, 
or  fitting,  of  other  long-past  scenes  and  persons — 
fully  explain  to  you."  As  Barton  said  this  he 
shed  tears. 

"  Come,  come,"  said  Montague,  mistaking  the 
source  of  his  emotions,  "  you  must  not  give  way. 
What  is  it,  after  all,  but  a  pack  of  dreams  and 
nonsense  ;  or,  at  worst,  the  practices  of  a  scheming 
rascal  that  enjoys  his  power  of  playing  upon  your 
nerves,  and  loves  to  exert  it — a  sneaking  vagabond 
thai  owes  you  a  grudge,  and  pays  it  off  in  this 
way,  not  daring  to  try  a  more  manly  one." 

"  A  grudge,  indeed,  he  owes  me — you  say 
rightly,"  said  Barton,  with  a  sudden  shudder ; 
'•  a  grudge,  as  you  call  it.  Oh,  my  God  !  when 
the  justice  of  Heaven  permits  the  evil  one  to  carry 
out  a  scheme  of  vengeance — when  its  execution  is 
committed  to  the  lost  and  terrible  victim  of  sin, 
who  owes  his  own  ruin  to  the  man,  the  very  man, 
whom  he  is  commissioned  to  pursue — then,  indeed, 
the  torments  and  terrors  of  hell  are  anticipated  on 
earth.  But  Heaven  has  dealt  mercifully  with  me 
— hope  has  opened  to  me  at  last ;  and  if  death 
could  come  without  the  dreadful  sight  I  am  doomed 
to  see,  I  would  gladly  close  my  eyes  this  moment 
upon  the  world.  But  though  death  is  welcome,  I 
shrink  with  an  agony  you  cannot  understand — a 
maddening  agony,  an  actual  frenzy  of  terror — from 
the  last  encounter  with  that — that  demon,  who  has 
drawn  me  thus  to  the  verge  of  the  chasm,  and  who 
is  himself  to  plunge  me  down.  I  am  to  see  him 
again — once  more — but  under  circumstances  unut- 
terably more  terrific  than  ever." 

As  Barton  thus  spoke,  he  trembled  so  violently 
that  Montague  was  really  alarmed  at  the  extremity 
of  his  sudden  agitation,  and  hastened  to  lead  him 
back  to  the  topic  whicli  had  before  seemed  to  exert 
so  tranquillizing  an  effect  upon  his  mind. 

"  It  was  not  a  dream,"  he  said,  after  a  time ; 
"  I  was  in  a  different  state — 1  felt  differently  and 
strangely ;  and  yet  it  was  all  as  real,  as  clear,  and 
vivid,  as  what  I  now  see  and  hear — it  was  a  re- 
ality." 

"  And  what  did  you  see  and  hear?'*  urged  his 
companion. 

"  When  I  awakened  from  the  swoon  I  fell  into 
on  seeing  /wm,"  said  Barton,  continuing  as  if  he 
had  not  heard  the  question,  "  it  was  slowly,  very 
slowly — I  was  reclining  by  the  margin  of  a  broad 
lake,  with  misty  hills  all  round,  and  a  soft,  melan- 
choly, rose-colored  light  illuminated  it  all.  It  was 
unusually  sad  and  lonely,  and.  yet  more  beautiful 
than  any  earthly  scene.  My  head  was  leaning  on 
the  lap  of  a  girl,  and  she  was  singing  a  strange 
and  wondrous  song,  that  told,  I  know  not  how — 
whether  by  words  or  harmonies — of  all  my  life — 
all  that  is  past,  and  all  that  is  still  to  come  ;  and 
with  the  song  the  old  feelings  that  I  thought  had 
perished  within  me  came  back,  and  tears  flowed 
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from  my  eyes — partly  for  the  song  and  its  myste- 
rious beauty,  and  partly  for  the  unearthly  sweetness 
of  her  voice  ;  and  yet  I  knew  the  voice — oh  !  how 
well  ;  and  I  was  spell-bound  as  I  listened  and 
looked  at  the  strange  and  solitary  scene,  without 
stirring,  almost  without  breathing — and,  alas  !  alas  ! 
without  turning  my  eyes  toward  the  face  that  1 
knew  was  near  me,  so  sweetly  powerful  was  the 
enchantment  that  held  me.  And  so,  slowly  and 
softly,  the  song  and  scene  grew  fainter,  and  ever 
fainter,  to  my  senses,  till  all  was  dark  and  still 
again.  And  then  I  wakened  to  this  world,  as  you 
saw,  comforted,  for  I  knew  that  I  was  forgiven 
much."     Barton  wept  again  long  and  bitterly. 

From  this  time,  as  we  have  said,  the  prevailing 
tone  of  his  mind  was  one  of  profound  and  tranquil 
melancholy.  This,  however,  was  not  without  its 
interruptions.  He  was  thoroughly  impressed  with 
the  conviction  that  he  was  to  experience  another 
and  a  final  visitation,  illimitably  transcending  in 
horror  all  he  had  before  experienced.  From  this 
anticipated  and  unknown  agony,  he  often  shrunk 
in  such  paroxysms  of  abject  terror  and  distraction, 
as  filled  the  whole  household  with  dismay  and  su- 
perstitious panic.  Even  those  among  them  who 
aflfected  to  discredit  the  supposition  of  preternatural 
agency  in  the  matter,  were  often  in  their  secret 
Bouls  visited  during  the  darkness  and  solitude  of 
night  with  qualms  and  apprehensions,  which  they 
would  not  have  readily  confessed  ;  and  none  of 
ihem  attempted  to  dissuade  Barton  from  the  reso- 
lution on  which  he  now  systematically  acted,  of 
shutting  himself  up  in  his  own  apartment.  The 
window-blinds  of  this  room  were  kept  jealously 
down  ;  and  his  own  man  was  seldom  out  of  his 
presence,  day  or  night,  his  bed  being  placed  in  the 
same  chamber. 

This  man  was  an  attached  and  respectable  ser- 
vant ;  and  his  duties,  in  addition  to  those  ordinarily 
imposed  upon  valets,  but  which  Barton's  indepen- 
dent habits  generally  dispensed  with,  were  to  at- 
tend carefully  to  the  simple  precautions  by  means 
of  which  his  master  hoped  to  exclude  the  dreaded 
recurrence  of  the  "  Watcher,"  as  the  strange  letter 
he  had  at  first  received  had  designated  his  perse- 
cutor. And,  in  addition  to  attending  to  these  ar- 
rangements, which  consisted  merely  in  anticipating 
the  possibility  of  his  master's  being,  through  any 
unscreened  window  or  open  door,  exposed  to  the 
dreaded  influence,  the  valet  was  never  to  suffer 
him  to  be  for  one  moment  alone — total  solitude, 
even  for  a  minute,  had  become  to  him  now  almost 
as  intolerable  as  the  idea  of  going  abroad  into  the 
public  ways — it  was  like  some  instinctive  anticipa- 
tion of  what  was  coming. 

It  is  needless  to  say,  that  under  these  mysteri- 
ous and  horrible  circumstances,  no  steps  were  taken 
toward  the  fulfilment  of  that  engagement  into 
which  he  had  entered.  There  was  quite  disparity 
enough  in  point  of  years,  and  indeed  of  habits,  be- 
tween the  young  lady  and  Captain  Barton,  to  have 
precluded  anything  like  very  vehement  or  romantic 
attachment  on  her  part.  Though  grieved  and 
anxious,  therefore,  she  was  very  far  from  being 


heart-broken  ;  a  circumstance  which,  for  the  senti- 
mental purposes  of  our  tale,  is  much  to  be  deplored. 
But  truth  must  be  told,  especially  in  a  narration, 
whose  chief,  if  not  only,  pretensions  to  interest 
consist  in  a  rigid  adherence  to  facts,  or  what  are 
so  reported  to  have  been. 

Miss  Montague,  however,  devoted  much  of  her 
time  to  a  patient  but  fruitless  attempt  to  cheer  the 
unhappy  invalid.  She  read  for  him,  and  conversed 
with  him  ;  but  it  was  apparent  that  whatever  ex- 
ertions he  made,  the  endeavor  to  escape  from  the 
one  constant  and  ever-present  fear  that  preyed 
upon  him,  was  utterly  and  miserably  unavailing. 

Young  ladies  are  much  given  to  the  cultivation 
of  pets ;  and  among  those  who  shared  the  favor 
of  Miss  Montague  was  a  fine  old  owl,  which  the 
gardener,  who  caught  him  napping  among  the  ivy 
of  a  ruined  stable,  had  dutifully  presented  to  that 
young  lady. 

The  caprice  which  regulates  such  preferences 
was  manifested  in  the  extravagant  favor  with  which 
this  grim  and  ill-favored  bird  was  at  once  distin- 
guished by  his  mistress ;  and,  trifling  as  this 
whimsical  circumstance  may  seem,  I  am  forced  to 
mention  it,  inasmuch  as  it  is  connected,  oddly 
enough,  with  the  concluding  scene  of  the  story. 
Barton,  so  far  from  sharing  in  this  Uking  for  the 
new  favorite,  regarded  it  from  the  first  with  an 
antipathy  as  violent  as  it  was  utterly  unaccounta- 
ble. Its  very  vicinity  was  unsupportable  to  him. 
He  seemed  to  hate  and  dread  it  with  a  vehemence 
absolutely  laughable,  and  which,  to  those  who 
have  never  witnessed  the  exhibition  of  antipathies 
of  this  kind,  would  seem  all  but  incredible. 

With  these  few  words  of  preliminary  explana- 
tion, I  shall  proceed  to  state  the  particulars  of  the 
last  scene  in  this  strange  series  of  incidents.  It 
was  almost  two  o'clock  one  winter's  night,  and 
Barton  was,  as  usual  at  that  hour,  in  his  bed  ;  the 
servant  we  have  mentioned  occupied  a  smaller  bed 
in  the  same  room,  and  a  light  was  burning.  The 
man  was  on  a  sudden  aroused  by  his  master,  who 
said — 

"  I  can't  get  it  out  of  my  head  that  that  accursed 
bird  has  got  out  somehow,  and  is  lurking  in  some 
corner  of  the  room.  I  have  been  dreaming  of  him. 
Get  up.  Smith,  and  look  about ;  search  for  him. 
Such  hateful  dreams !" 

The  servant  rose,  and  examined  the  chamber, 
and  while  engaged  in  so  doing,  he  heard  the  well- 
known  sound,  more  like  a  long-drawn  gasp  than  a 
hiss,  with  which  these  birds  from  their  secret 
haunts  affright  the  quiet  of  the  night.  This 
ghostly  indication  of  its  proximity — for  the  sound 
proceeded  from  the  passage  upon  which  Barton's 
chamber-door  opened — determined  the  search  of 
the  servant,  who,  opening  the  door,  proceeded  a 
step  or  two  forward  for  the  purpose  of  driving  the 
bird  away.  He  had,  however,  hardly  entered  the 
lobby,  when  the  door  behind  him  slowly  swung  to 
under  the  impulse,  as  it  seemed,  of  some  gentle 
current  of  air ;  but  as  immediately  over  the  door 
there  was  a  kind  of  window,  intended  In  the  day- 
time to  aid  in  lighting  the  passage,  and  through 
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which  at  present  the  rays  of  the  candle  were  issu- 
ing, the  valet  could  see  quite  enough  for  his  pur- 
pose. As  he  advanced  he  heard  his  master — who, 
lying  in  a  well-curtained  bed,  had  not,  as  it  seemed, 
perceived  his  exit  from  the  room — call  him  by 
name,  and  direct  him  to  place  the  candle  on  the 
table  by  his  bed.  The  servant,  who  was  now 
some  way  in  the  long  passage,  and  not  liking  to 
raise  his  voice  for  the  purpose  of  replying,  lest  he 
should  startle  the  sleeping  inmates  of  the  house, 
began  to  walk  hurriedly  and  softly  back  again, 
when,  to  his  amazement,  he  heard  a  voice  in  the 
interior  of  the  chamber  answering  calmly,  and  act- 
ually saw,  through  the  window  which  overtopped 
the  door,  that  the  light  was  slowly  shifting,  as  if 
carried  across  the  chamber  in  answer  to  his  mas- 
ter's call.  Palsied  by  a  feehng  akin  to  terror,  yet 
not  unmingled  with  a  horrible  curiosity,  he  stood 
breathless  and  listening  at  the  threshold,  unable  to 
summon  resolution  to  push  open  the  door  and  enter. 
Then  came  a  rustling  of  the  curtains,  and  a  sound 
like  that  of  one  who  in  a  low  voice  hushes  a  child 
to  rest,  in  the  midst  of  which  he  heard  Barton  say, 
in  a  tone  of  stifled  horror — "  Oh,  God — oh,  my 
God!"  and  repeat  the  same  exclamation  several 
times.  Then  ensued  a  silence,  which  again  was 
broken  by  the  same  strange  soothing  sound  ;  and 
at  last  there  burst  forth,  in  one  swelling  peal,  a  yell 
of  agony  so  appalling  and  hideous,  that,  under 
some  impulse  of  ungovernable  horror,  the  man 
rushed  to  the  door,  and  with  his  whole  strength 
strove  to  force  it  open.  Whether  it  was  that,  in 
his  agitation,  he  had  himself  but  imperfectly  turned 
the  handle,  or  that  the  door  was  really  secured 
upon  the  inside,  he  failed  to  effect  an  entrance  ; 
and  as  he  tugged  and  pushed,  yell  after  yell  rang 
louder  and  wilder  through  the  chamber,  accompa- 
nied all  the  while  by  the  same  hushed  sounds. 
Actually  freezing  with  terror,  and  scarce  knowing 
what  he  did,  the  man  turned  and  ran  down  the 
passage,  wringing  his  hands  in  the  extremity  of 
horror  and  irresolution.  At  the  stair-head  he  was 
encountered  by  General  Montague,  scared  and  ea- 
ger, and  just  as  they  met  the  fearful  sounds  had 
ceased. 

"  What  is  it  1 — who — where  is  your  master?" 
said  Montague  with  the  incoherence  of  extreme 
agitation.  "  Has  anything — for  God's  sake,  is 
anything  wrong?" 

"  Lord  have  mercy  on  us,  it 's  all  over,"  said 
the  man,  staring  wildly  toward  his  master's  cham- 
ber.    "  He  's  dead,  sir — I  'm  sure  he  's  dead." 

Without  waiting  for  inquiry  or  explanation, 
Montague,  closely  followed  by  the  servant,  hurried 
to  the  chamber-door,  turned  the  handle,  and  pushed 
it  open.  As  the  door  yielded  to  his  pressure,  the 
ill-omened  bird,  of  vi^hich  the  servant  had  been  in 
search,  uttering  its  spectral  warning,  started  sud- 
denly from  the  far  side  of  the  bed,  and  flying 
through  the  door-way  close  over  their  heads,  and 
extinguishing,  in  his  passage,  the  candle  which 
Montague  carried,  crashed  through  the  skyUght 
that  overlooked  the  lobby,  and  sailed  away  into 
the  darkness  of  the  outer  space. 


"  There  it  is,  God  bless  us,"  whispered  the 
man,  after  a  breathless  pause. 

"  Curse  that  bird,"  muttered  the  general,  startled 
by  the  suddenness  of  the  apparition,  and  unable  to 
conceal  his  discomposure. 

"  The  candle  is  moved,"  said  the  man,  after 
another  breathless  pause ;  "  see,  they  put  it  by 
the  bed." 

"  Draw  the  curtains,  fellow,  and  don't  stand 
gaping  there,"  whispered  Montague,  sternly. 

The  man  hesitated. 

"  Hold  this,  then,"  said  Montague,  impatiently 
thrusting  the  candlestick  into  the  servant's  hand, 
and  himself  advancing  to  the  bed-side,  he  drew  the 
curtains  apart.  The  light  of  the  candle,  which 
was  still  burning  at  the  bed-side,  fell  upon  a  figure 
huddled  together,  and  half  upright,  at  the  head  of 
the  bed.  It  seemed  as  though  it  had  slunk  back 
as  far  as  the  solid  panelling  would  allow,  and  the 
hands  were  still  clutched  in  the  bed-clothes. 

"Barton,  Barton,  Barton!"  cried  the  general, 
with  a  strange  mixture  of  awe  and  vehemence. 
He  took  the  candle,  and  held  it  so  that  it  shone 
full  upon  the  face.  The  features  were  fixed,  stern, 
and  white  ;  the  jaw  was  fallen  ;  and  the  sightless 
eyes,  still  open,  gazed  vacantly  forward  toward  the 
front  of  the  bed.  "  God  Almighty,  he  's  dead," 
muttered  the  general,  as  he  looked  upon  this  fear- 
ful spectacle.  They  both  continued  to  gaze  upon 
it  in  silence  for  a  minute  or  more.  "  And  cold, 
too,"  whispered  Montague,  withdrawing  his  hand 
from  that  of  the  dead  man. 

"  And  see,  see — may  I  never  have  life,  sir," 
added  the  man,  after  another  pause,  with  a  shud- 
der, "  but  there  was  something  else  on  the  bed 
with  him.  Look  there — look  there — see  that, 
sir." 

As  the  man  thus  spoke,  he  pointed  to  a  deep 
indenture,  as  if  caused  by  a  heavy  pressure,  near 
the  foot  of  the  bed. 

Montague  was  silent. 

"  Come,  sir,  come  away,  for  God's  sake,"  whis- 
pered the  man,  drawing  close  up  to  him,  and  hold- 
ing fast  by  his  arm,  while  he  glanced  fearfully 
round  ;  "  what  good  can  be  done  here  now — come 
away,  for  God's  sake  !" 

At  this  moment  they  heard  the  steps  of  more 
than  one  approaching,  and  Montague,  hastily  de- 
siring the  servant  to  arrest  their  progress,  endeav- 
ored to  loose  the  rigid  gripe  with  which  the  fingers 
of  the  dead  man  were  clutched  in  the  bed-clothes, 
and  drew,  as  well  as  he  was  able,  the  awful  figure 
into  a  reclining  posture  ;  then  closing  the  curtains 
carefully  upon  it,  he  hastened  himself  to  meet  those 
persons  that  were  approaching. 


It  is  needless  to  follow  the  personages  so  slightly 
connected  with  this  narrative,  into  the  events  of 
their  after  life  ;  it  is  enough  for  us  to  remark,  that 
no  clue  to  the  solution  of  these  mysterious  oc- 
currences was  ever  after  discovered ;  and  so  long 
an  interval  having  now  passed  since  the  event 
which    we    have    just    described    concluded    this 
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Strange  history,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that 
time  can  throw  any  new  lights  upon  its  dark  and 
inexplicable  outline.  Until  the  secrets  of  the  earth 
shall  be  no  longer  hidden,  therefore,  these  transac- 
tions must  remain  shrouded  in  their  original  im- 
penetrable obscurity. 

The  only  occurrence  in  Captain  Barton's  former 
life  to  which  reference  was  ever  made,  as  having 
any  possible  connection  with  the  sufferings  with 
which  his  existence  closed,  and  which  he  himself 
seemed  to  regard  as  working  out  a  retribution  for 
some  grievous  sin  of  his  past  life,  was  a  circum- 
stance which  not  for  several  years  after  his  death 
was  brought  to  light.  The  nature  of  this  disclo- 
sure was  painful  to  his  relatives,  and  discreditable 
to  his  memory.  As,  however,  we  have  exercised 
the  caution  of  employing  fictitious  names,  and  as 
there  are  now  very  few  living  who  will  be  able  to 
refer  to  the  actcrs  in  this  drama,  their  real  names 
and  places  in  society,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
our  stating,  in  two  or  three  lines,  the  substance  of 
this  discovery. 

It  appeared,  then,  that  some  six  years  before 
Captain  Barton's  final  return  to  Dublin,  he  had 
formed,  in  the  town  of  Plymouth,  a  guilty  attach- 
ment, the  object  of  which  was  the  daughter  of  one 
of  the  ship's  crew  under  his  command.  The 
father  had  visited  the  frailty  of  his  unhappy  child 
with  extreme  harshness,  and  even  brutality,  and  it 
was  said  that  she  had  died  heart-broken.  Pre- 
suming upon  Barton's  implication  in  her  guilt,  this 
man  had  conducted  himself  toward  him  with  marked 
insolence,  and  Barton  retaliated  this,  and  what  he 
resented  with  still  more  exasperated  bitterness — 
his  treatment  of  the  unfortunate  girl — by  a  sys- 
tematic exercise  of  those  terrible  and  arbitrary  se- 
verities which  the  regulations  of  the  navy  place 
at  the  command  of  those  who  are  responsible  for 
its  discipline.  The  man  had  at  length  made  his 
escape,  while  the  vessel  was  in  port  at  Lisbon, 
but  died,  as  it  w^as  said,  in  an  hospital  in  that  town, 
of  the  wounds  inflicted  in  one  of  his  recent  and 
sanguinary  punishments. 

Whether  these  circumstances  in  reality  bear,  or 
not,  upon  the  occurrences  of  Barton's  after-life,  it 
is,  of  course,  impossible  to  say.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, more  than  probable  that  they  were,  at  least 
in  his  own  mind,  closely  associated  with  them. 
But  however  the  truth  may  be,  as  to  the  origin 
and  motives  of  this  mysterious  persecution,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that,  with  respect  to  the  agencies 
by  which  it  was  accomplished,  absolute  and  im- 
penetrable mystery  is  like  to  prevail  until  the  day 
of  doom. 


From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
AN   UNPUBLISHED   FRENCH    NOVEL. 

In  the  year  1843,  a  fancy  fair  was  held  at 
Paris,  for  the  benefit  of  the  suflferers  by  an  earth- 
quake in  the  island  of  Guadaloupe.  The  patron- 
age of  the  Queen  of  the  French,  added  to  the 
strong  sympathy  awakened  by  the  catastrophe, 
filled  the  bazaar  with  a  gay  throng,  delighted  to 


combine  amusement  with  charity,  and  to  chaffer 
for  baubles  with  aristocratic  sales-w^omen.  Amidst 
the  multitude  of  tasteful  trifles,  exposed  for  sale 
was  a  contribution  from  Queen  Marie  Amelie — 
fifty  books,  printed  at  the  royal  press  and  elegantly 
bound.  They  were  fifty  copies  of  a  volume  con- 
taining three  charming  tales,  and  soon  it  was 
whispered  that  no  others  had  been  printed,  and 
that  the  author  was  a  lady  of  rank,  distinguished 
for  grace  and  wit,  but  whose  literary  talents  were 
previously  unknown,  save  to  a  limited  circle  of  dis- 
creet and  admiring  friends.  At  the  queen's  re- 
quest, and  at  the  voice  of  pity,  pleading  for  the 
unfortunates  of  Point- a-Pitre,  she  had  sanctioned 
the  printing  of  fifty  copies  ;  these  taken,  the  types 
had  been  broken  up.  Such  rumors  were  more 
than  sufficient  to  stimulate  curiosity,  and  raise  the 
value  of  the  volume.  Everybody  knows  that  an 
author's  title  often  sells  a  stupid  book  ;  should  any 
doubt  it,  we  refer  them  to  our  friends  Puff  and 
Co.  ;  how  much  greater  the  attraction  when  the 
book  is  a  clever  one,  written  by  a  countess,  printed 
by  a  sovereign's  command,  and  at  a  royal  press. 
The  market  rose  instantly.  Sixty  francs,  eighty 
francs,  five  napoleons,  were  freely  given  ;  how 
much  higher  competition  raised  the  price,  we  can- 
not say  ;  but  we  are  credibly  informed  the  improve- 
ment did  not  stop  there. 

The  editor  of  the  Bevue  des  Deux  Mondes  was 
not  the  last  to  hear  the  history  of  the  volume.  He 
procured  a  copy,  and  esteeming  it  unjust  to  reserve 
for  a  few  what  was  meant  for  mankind,  by  limit- 
ing the  produce  of  so  graceful  a  pen  to  tlie  nar- 
row circulation  of  fifty  copies — he  laid  violent 
hands  upon  one  of  the  tales,  and  reprinted  it  in  his 
excellent  and  widely-circulated  periodical.  Al- 
though literally  a  day  after  the  fair,  it  was  not  the 
less  acceptable  and  successful.  The  tale,  whose 
title  is  "  Resignation,"  was  attributed  by  many  to 
the  amiable  Duchess  of  Orleans,  then  in  the  first 
year  of  her  widowhood.  The  real  authoress  is 
the  Countess  d'Arbouville,  wife  of  the  lieutenant- 
general  of  that  name,  grand-daughter  of  Madame 
d'Houdetot,  and  niece  by  marriage  of  Monsieur  de 
Barante.  Inheriting  much  of  the  wit  of  her  cele- 
brated ancestress,  and  no  small  share  of  the  literary 
aptitude  of  her  accomplished  uncle,  this  lady,  with- 
out aiming  at  the  reputation  of  a  woman  of  letters, 
writes  tales  of  very  remarkable  merit.  Whilst  her 
husband,  as  governor  of  Constantine,  wields  the 
sabre  in  defence  of  Algeria,  the  countess,  secluded 
in  her  boudoir,  beguiles  her  leisure  and  delights  her 
friends  by  the  exercise  of  her  pen.  Last  spring, 
it  became  known  that  she  had  completed  the  mat- 
ter of  a  second  volume.  Thereupon,  she  was  so 
besieged  by  petitioners  for  the  favor  of  a  perusal, 
that  in  self-defence,  and  out  of  regard  to  the  integ- 
rity of  her  manuscript,  she  was  compelled  to  print 
fifty  copies  for  private  circulation.  Through  the 
kindness  of  a  Parisian  friend,  one  of  these  has 
reached  us.  It  contains  two  tales.  The  first, 
"  Le  Medecin  du  Village,"  is  a  simple  and  touch- 
ing story,  highly  attractive  by  its  purity  of  style 
and  exquisite  feeling.     The  circumstances  under 
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which  it  was  printed  forhid  criticism  ;  otherwise  we 
might  cavil  at  its  introduction  as  unartistical,  and 
at  one  of  the  incidents — the  restoration  of  an  idiot 
boy  of  fifteen  to  unclouded  reason — as  unprece- 
dented and  out  of  nature.  But  one  dwells  not  on 
these  blemishes  whilst  reading  the  old  doctor's 
affecting  tale,  which  does  equal  honor  to  the  heart 
and  mind  of  the  authoress.  We  would  gladly 
place  it  before  our  readers  in  an  English  dress,  but 
the  indefatigable  Monsieur  Buloz,  ever  watchful 
of  the  interests  of  his  review,  has  already  pounced 
upon  it.  It  had  scarcely  been  printed,  when  he 
transferred  it  to  the  pages  of  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes.  We  are  obliged,  therefore,  to  content 
ourselves  with  the  second  tale,  no  way  inferior  to 
its  fellow,  but  whose  greater  length  compels  us  to 
abridge.  This  we  would  fain  avoid,  for  even 
without  such  curtailment  it  is  impossible  to  render 
m  another  language  the  full  charm  of  the  original, 
a  charm  residing  in  delicacy  of  style  and  touch 
rather  than  in  description  or  incident.  We  will 
do  our  best,  however,  and  should  the  attempt  meet 
the  eye  and  disapproval  of  Madame  d'  Arbouville, 
we  wish  it  may  stimulate  her  to  print  her  next 
work  by  thousands  instead  of  tens,  that  all  conver- 
sant with  the  French  tongue  may  have  opportu- 
nities of  reading  and  appreciating  the  productions 
of  so  pleasing  a  writer. 

The  tale  in  question  is  entitled — 

UNE    HISTOIRE     HOLLANDAISE. 

It  was  the  hour  of  sunrise.  Not  the  gorgeous 
sunrise  of  Spain  or  Italy,  when  the  horizon's  ruddy 
blaze  suddenly  revives  all  that  breathes,  when 
golden  rays  mingle  with  the  deep  azure  of  a  south- 
ern sky,  and  nature  bursts  into  vitality  and  vigor,  as 
if  light  gave  life.  The  sun  rose  upon  the  chilly 
shores  of  Holland.  The  clouds  opened  to  give  exit 
to  a  pale  light,  without  heat  or  brilliancy.  Nature 
passed  insensibly  from  sleep  to  waking,  but  contin- 
ued torpid  when  ceasing  to  slumber.  No  cry  or 
joyous  song,  no  flight  of  birds,  or  bleating  of  flocks, 
hail  the  advent  of  a  new  day.  On  the  summit  of 
the  dykes,  the  reed-hedges  bend  before  the  breeze, 
and  the  sea-sand,  whirled  over  the  slight  obstacle, 
falls  upon  the  meadows,  covering  their  verdure  with 
a  moving  veil.  A  river,  yellow  with  the  slime  of 
its  banks,  flows  peaceably  and  patiently  towards  the 
expectant  ocean.  Seen  from  afar,  its  waters  and 
its  shore  appear  of  one  color,  resembling  a  sandy 
plain  ;  save  where  a  ray  of  light,  breaking  upon  the 
surface,  reveals  by  silvery  flashes  the  passage  of 
the  stream.  Ponderous  boats  descend  it,  drawn  by 
teams  of  horses,  whose  large  feet  sink  into  the  sand 
as  they  advance  leisurely  and  without  distress  to 
the  goal  of  their  journey.  Behind  them  strides  a 
peasant,  whip  on  shoulder  ;  he  hurries  not  his  cat- 
tle, he  looks  neither  at  the  stream  that  flows,  nor 
the  beasts  that  draw,  nor  the  boat  that  follows  ;  he 
plods  steadily  onwards,  trusting  to  perseverance  to 
attain  his  end. 

Such  is  a  corner  of  the  picture  presented  to  the 
traveller  in  Holland,  the  country  charged,  it  would 
seem,  more  than  any  other,  to  enforce  God's  com- 
mand to  the  waters,  Thou  shall  go  no  further! 
This  silent  repose  of  creatures  and  things,  this  mild 
light,  these  neutral  tints  and  vast  motionless  plains, 
are  not  without  a  certain  poetry  of  their  own. 
Wherever  space  and  silence  are  united,  poetry  finds 


place ;  she  loves  all  things  more  or  less,  whether 
smiling  landscape  or  dreary  desert ;  light  of  wing, 
a  trifle  will  detain  and  support  her — a  blade  of 
grass  often  suflSces.  And  Holland,  which  Butler 
has  called  a  large  ship  always  at  anchor,  has  its 
beauties  for  the  thoughtful  observer.  Gradually 
one  learns  to  admire  this  land  at  war  with  ocean 
and  struggling  daily  for  existence  ;  those  cities 
which  compel  the  waters  to  flow  at  their  ramparts' 
foot,  to  follow  the  given  track,  and  abide  in  the 
allotted  bed ;  then  those  days  of  revolt,  when  the 
waves  would  fain  reconquer  their  independence, 
when  they  overflow  and  inundate,  and  destroy,  and 
at  last,  constrained  by  the  hand  of  man,  subside  and 
again  obey. 

As  the  sun  rose,  a  small  boat  glided  rapidly  down 
the  stream.  It  had  a  single  occupant,  a  tall  young 
man,  hthe,  skilful,  and  strong,  who,  although 
apparently  in  haste,  kept  near  the  shore,  following 
the  windings  of  the  bank,  and  avoiding  the  centre 
of  the  current,  which  would  have  accelerated  his 
progress.  At  that  early  hour  the  fields  were 
deserted  ;  the  birds  alone  had  risen  earlier  than  the 
boatman,  whose  large  hat  of  gray  felt  lay  beside 
him,  whilst  his  brown  locks,  tossed  backward  by 
the  wind,  disclosed  regular  features,  a  broad  open 
forehead,  and  eyes  somewhat  thoughtful,  like  those 
of  the  men  of  the  north.  His  costume  denoted  a 
student  from  a  German  university.  One  gathered 
from  his  extreme  youth  that  his  life  had  hitherto 
passed  on  academic  benches,  and  that  it  was  still  a 
new  and  lively  pleasure  to  him  to  feel  the  freshness 
of  morning  bathe  his  brow,  the  breeze  play  with  his 
hair,  the  stream  bear  along  his  bark.  He  has- 
tened, for  there  are  times  when  we  count  the  hours 
ill ;  when  we  outstrip  and  tax  them  with  delay. 
Then,  if  we  cannot  hurry  the  pace  of  time,  we  pre- 
fer at  least  to  wait  at  the  appointed  spot.  It  calms 
impatience,  and  resembles  a  commencement  of  hap- 
piness. 

When  the  skiff  had  rounded  a  promontory  of  the 
bank,  its  speed  increased,  as  if  the  eye  directing  it 
had  gained  a  sight  of  the  goal.  At  a  short  dis- 
tance the  landscape  changed  its  character.  A  mea- 
dow sloped  down  to  the  stream,  fringed  by  a  thick 
hedge  of  willows,  half  uprooted  and  inclined  over 
the  water.  The  boat  reached  the  shadow  of  the 
trees,  and  stopping  there,  rocked  gently  on  the  riv- 
er, secured  by  a  chain  cast  round  a  branch.  The 
young  man  stood  up  and  looked  anxiously  through 
the  foliage  ;  then  he  sang,  in  a  low  tone,  the  bur- 
then of  a  ballad,  a  love-plaint,  the  national  poetry  of 
all  countries.  His  voice,  at  first  subdued,  not  to 
break  too  suddenly  the  surrounding  silence,  gradu- 
ally rose  as  the  song  drew  to  a  close.  The  clear 
mellow  notes  escaped  from  the  bower  of  drooping 
leaves,  and  expired  without  echo  or  reply  upon  the 
surface  of  the  pasture.  Then  he  sat  down  and 
contemplated  the  peaceful  picture  presented  to  his 
view.  The  gray  sky  had  that  melancholy  look  so 
depressing  to  the  joyless  and  hopeless  ;  the  cold 
dull  water  rolled  noiselessly  onward  ;  to  the  left, 
the  plain  extended  afar  without  variety  of  surface. 
A  few  windmills  reared  their  gaunt  arms,  waiting 
for  the  wind ;  and  the  wind,  too  weak  to  stir  them, 
passed  on  and  left  them  motionless.  To  the  right, 
at  the  extremity  of  the  little  meadow,  stood  a  square 
house  of  red  bricks  and  regular  construction,  iso- 
lated, silent,  and  melancholy.  The  thick  greenish 
glass  of  the  windows  refused  to  reflect  the  sunbeams ; 
the  roof  supported  gilded  vanes  of  fantastical  form  ; 
the  garden  was  laid  out  in  formal  parterres.  A 
few  tulips,  drooping  their  heavy  heads,  and  dahlias, 
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propped  with  white  sticks,  were  the  sole  flowers 
growing  there,  and  these  were  hemmed  in  and 
stifled  by  hedges  of  box.  Trees,  stunted  and  shab- 
by, and  with  dust-covered  leaves,  were  cut  into  walls 
and  into  various  eccentric  shapes.  At  the  corners 
of  the  formal  alleys,  whose  complicated  windings 
were  limited  to  a  narrow  space,  stood  a  few  plaster 
figures.  One  of  these  alleys  led  to  the  willow- 
hedge.  There  nature  resumed  her  rights ;  the 
willows  grew  free  and  unrestrained,  stretching  out 
from  the  land  and  drooping  into  the  water ;  their 
inclined  trunks  forming  flying-bridges,  supported 
but  at  one  end.  The  bank  was  high  enough  for  a 
certain  space  to  intervene  between  the  stream  and 
the  horizontal  stems.  A  few  branches,  longer  than 
the  rest,  swept  the  surface  of  the  river,  and  were 
kept  in  constant  motion  by  its  current. 

Beneath  this  donje  of  verdure  the  boat  was 
moored,  and  there  the  young  man  mused,  gazing  at 
the  sky — melancholy  as  his  heart — and  at  the 
stream,  in  its  course  uncertain  as  his  destiny.  A 
few  willow  leaves  fluttered  against  his  brow,  one  of 
his  hands  hung  in  the  water,  a  gentle  breeze  stirred 
his  hair ;  nameless  flowerets,  blooming  in  the 
shelter  of  the  trees,  gave  out  a  faint  perfume,  de- 
tectible  at  intervals,  at  the  wind's  caprice.  A  bird, 
hidden  in  the  foliage,  piped  an  iamorous  note,  and 
the  student,  cradled  in  his  skiff,  awaited  his  love. 
Ungrateful  that  he  was  I  he  called  time  a  laggard, 
and  bid  him  speed  ;  he  was  insensible  to  the  charm 
of  the  present  hour.  Ah  !  if  he  grows  old,  how 
well  will  he  understand  that  fortune  then  lavished 
on  him  the  richest  treasures  of  life — hope  and 
youth  ! 

Suddenly  the  student  started,  stood  up,  and,  with 
outstretched  neck,  and  eyes  riveted  on  the  trees,  he 
listened,  scarce  daring  to  breathe.  The  foliage 
opened,  and  the  face  of  a  young  girl  was  revealed 
to  his  gaze.     "  Ciiristine  !"  he  exclaimed. 

Christine  stepped  upon  the  trunk  of  the  lowest 
tree,  and  seated  herself  with  address  on  this  pliant 
bench,  which  her  weight,  slight  as  it  was,  caused  to 
yield  and  rock.  One  of  her  arms,  extended  through 
the  branches  that  drooped  towards  the  water, 
reached  that  of  her  lover,  who  tenderly  pressed  her 
hand.  Then  she  drew  herself  up  again,  and  the 
tree,  less  loaded,  seemed  to  obey  her  will  by  imi- 
tating her  movement.  The  young  man  sat  in  his 
boat,  with  eyes  uplifted  towards  the  willow  on 
which  she  he  loved  reposed. 

Christine  Van  Amberg  had  none  of  the  distin- 
guishing features  of  the  country  of  her  birth.  Hair 
black  as  the  raven's  wing  formed  a  frame  to  a  face 
full  of  energy  and  expression.  Her  large  eyes 
were  dark  and  penetrating  ;  her  eyebrows,  strongly 
marked  and  almost  straight,  would  perhaps  have 
imparted  too  decided  a  character  to  her  young  head, 
if  a  charming  expression  of  candor  and  naivet^  had 
not  given  her  the  countenance  of  a  child,  rather  than 
of  a  woman.  Christine  was  fifteen  years  of  age. 
A  slender  silver  circlet  bound  her  brow  and  jet- 
black  tresses — a  holiday  ornament,  according  to  her 
country's  custom  :  but  her  greatest  festival  was  the 
sight  of  her  lover.  She  wore  a  simple  muslin  dress 
of  a  pale  blue  color  ;  a  black  silk  mantle,  intended 
to  envelop  her  figure,  was  placed  upon  her  hair, 
and  fell  back  upon  her  shoulders,  as  if  the  better  to 
screen  her  from  the  gaze  of  the  curious.  Seated  on 
a  tree  trunk,  surrounded  by  branches  and  beside  the 
the  water,  like  Shakespear's  Ophelia,  Christine  was 
charming.  But  although  young,  beautiful,  and  be- 
loved, deep  melancholy  was  the  characteristic  of 
her  features.     Her  companion,  too,  gazed  mourn- 


fully at  her,  with  eyes  to  which  the  tears  seemed 
about  to  start. 

"  Herbert,"  said  the  young  girl,  stooping  to- 
wards her  lover,  "  Herbert,  be  not  so  sad  !  we  are 
both  too  young  to  despair  of  life.  Herbert !  better 
times  will  come." 

"Christine!  they  have  refused  me  your  hand, 
expelled  me  your  dwelling, — they  would  separate 
us   entirely  :    they   will   succeed,   to-morrow   per- 


"  Never  !"  exclaimed  the  young  girl,  with  a 
glance  like  the  lightning's  flash.  But,  like  that 
flash,  the  expression  of  energy  was  momentary,  and 
gave  way  to  one  of  calm  melancholy. 

"  If  you  would,  Christine,  if  you  would!     *     * 

*  *  how  easy  were  it  to  fly  together,  to  unite 
our  destinies  on  a  foreign  shore,  and  to  live  for  each 
other,  happy  and  forgotten  \  *  *  *  *  J  will 
lead  you  to  those  glorious  lands  where  the  sun  shines 
as  you  see  it  in  your  dreams — to  the  summit  of 
lofty  mountains  whence  the  eye  discovers  a  bound- 
less horizon — to  noble  forests  with  their  thousand 
tints  of  green,  where  the  fresh  breeze  shall  quicken 
your  cheek,  and  sweep  from  your  memory  these 
fogs,  this  humid  clime,  these  monotonous  plains. 
Our  days  shall  pass  happily  in  a  country  worthy  of 
our  loves." 

As  Herbert  spoke,  the  young  girl  grew  animated  ; 
she  seemed  to  see  what  he  described,  her  eager  eye 
sought  the  horizon  as  though  she  would  overleap 
it,  her  lips  parted  as  to  inhale  the  mountain  breeze. 
Then  she  passed  her  hand  hastily  across  her  eyes, 
and  sighed  deeply.  "  No  !"  she  exclaimed,  '*  no, 
I  must  remain  here »  »  *  »  *  Herbert,  it  is 
my  country:  why  does  it  make  me  suflfer  ?  Ire- 
member  another  sky,  another  land — but  no,  it  is  a 
dream  !  I  was  born  here,  and  have  scarcely  passed 
the  boundary  of  this  meadow.  My  mother  sang  too 
often  beside  my  cradle  the  ballads  and  boleros  of 
her  native  Seville  ;  she  told  me  too  much  of 
Spain,  and  I  love  that  unknown  land  as  one  pines 
after  an  absent  friend  !" 

The  young  girl  glanced  at  the  river,  over  which 
a  dense  fog  was  spreading.  A  few  rain-drops  pat- 
tered amongst  the  leaves  ;  she  crossed  her  mantle 
on  her  breast,  and  her  whole  frame  shivered  with 
sudden  chill. 

"  Leave  me,  Christine,  you  sufl^er !  return 
home,  and,  since  you  reject  my  roof  and  hearth, 
abide  with  those  who  can  shelter  and  warm  you." 

A  sweet  smile  played  upon  Christine's  lips. 
"  My  beloved,"  she  said,  "  near  you  I  prefer  the 
chilling  rain,  this  rough  branch,  and  the  biting 
wind,  to  my  seat  in  the  house,  far  from  you,  beside 
the  blazing  chimney.  Ah  !  with  what  joy  and  con- 
fidence would  I  start  on  foot  for  the  furthest  corner 
of  the  earth,  your  arm  my  sole  support,  your  love 
my  only  wealth.     But     *     *     #     " 

"  What  retains  you,  Christine?  your  father's  af- 
fection, your  sisters'  tenderness,  your  happy  home  V 

The  young  girl  grew  pale.  "  Herbert,  it  is 
cruel  to  speak  thus.  Well  do  I  know  that  my 
father  loves  me  not,  that  my  sisters  are  often  unkind 
to  me,  that  my  home  is  unhappy  ;  I  know  it,  indeed 
I  know  it,  and  I  will  follow  you  *  *  *  if  my 
mother  consents  !" 

Herbert  looked  at  his  mistress  with  astonishment 
"  Child  !"  he  exclaimed,  "  such  consent  will  never 
leave  your  mother's  lips.  There  are  cases  where 
strength  and  resolution  must  be  found  in  one's  own 
heart.     Your  mother  will  never  say  yes." 

"  Perhaps  !"  replied  Christine,  slowly  and  grave- 
ly.    "  My  mother  loves  me  ;   I  resemble  her  in 
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most  things,  and  her  heart  understands  mine.  She 
knows  that  Scripture  says  a  woman  shall  leave  her 
father  and  mother  to  follow  her  husband  ;  she  is 
aware  of  our  attachment,  and,  since  our  door  has  been 
closed  against  you,  I  have  not  shed  a  tear  that  she 
has  not  detected  and  replied  to  by  another.  You 
misjudge  my  mother,  Herbert.  Something  tells  me 
she  has  suffered,  and  knows  that  a  little  happiness 
is  essential  to  life  as  the  air  we  breathe.  Nor  would 
it  surprise  me,  if  one  day,  when  embracing  me,  as 
she  does  each  night  wiien  we  are  alone,  she  were 
to  whisper:  Begone,  my  poor  child  !" 

"  I  cannot  think  it,  Christine.  She  will  bid  you 
obey,  be  comforted,  forget !" 

*'  Forget!  Herbert,  my  mother  forgets  nothing. 
To  forget  is  the  resource  of  cowardly  hearts.  No — 
none  will  bid  me  forget." 

And  once  more  a  gloomy  fire  flashed  in  Chris- 
tine's eyes,  like  the  rapid  passage  of  a  flame  which 
illumines  and  instantly  expires.  It  was  a  revelation 
of  the  future  rather  than  the  expression  of  the  pres- 
ent. An  ardent  soul  dwelt  within  her,  but  had  not 
yet  cast  off  all  the  incumbrances  of  childhood.  It 
struggled  to  make  its  way,  and  at  times,  succeed- 
ing for, a  moment,  a  word  or  cry  revealed  its  pres- 
ence. 

''  No— I  shall  not  forget,"  added  Christine  ;  "  I 
love  you,  and  you  love  me,  who  am  so  little  loved ! 
You  find  me  neither  fooUsh,  nor  fantastical,  nor  ca- 
pricious ;  you  understand  my  reveries  and  the  thou- 
sand strange  thoughts  that  invade  my  heart.  I  am 
very  young,  Herbert ;  and  yet,  here,  with  my  hand  in 
yours,  I  answer  for  the  future.  I  shall  always  love 
you  !  *  *  *  and  see,  I  do  not  weep.  I  have 
faith  in  the  happiness  of  our  love  ;  how  1  when?  I 
know  not — it  is  the  secret  of  my  Creator,  who  would 
not  have  sent  me  upon  earth  only  to  suffer.  Hap- 
piness will  come  when  He  deems  right,  but  come 
it  will !  Yes — I  am  young,  full  of  life,  I  have  need 
of  air  and  space ;  I  shall  not  live  enclosed  and 
smothered  here.  The  world  is  large,  and  I  will 
know  it ;  my  heart  is  full  of  love,  and  will  love  for- 
ever. No  tears,  dearest !  obstacles  shall  be  over- 
come, they  must  give  way,  for  I  will  be  happy !" 

"But  why  delay,  Christine?  My  love!  my 
wife  !  an  opportunity  lost  may  never  be  regained. 
A  minute  often  decides  the  fate  of  a  lifetime.  Per- 
haps, at  this  very  moment,  happiness  is  near  us ! 
A  leap  into  my  boat,  a  few  strokes  of  the  oar,  and 
we  are  united  forever  [  *  *  *  *  Perhaps,  if 
you  again  return  to  the  land,  we  are  forever  separ- 
ated. Christine,  come  !  The  wind  rises  :  beneath 
my  feet  is  a  sail  that  will  quickly  swell  and  bear  us 
away  rapidly  as  the  wings  of  yon  bird." 

Tears  flowed  fast  over  Christine's  burning  cheeks. 
She  shuddered,  looked  at  her  lover,  at  the  horizon, 
thought  of  liberty  ;  she  hesitated,  and  a  violent 
struggle  agitated  her  soul.  At  last,  hiding  her  face 
amongst  the  leafage  of  the  willow,  she  clasped  her 
arms  round  its  stem,  as  if  to  withhold  herself  from 
entering  the  boat,  and  in  a  stifled  voice  muttered  the 
words — "  My  mother  ! "  A  few  seconds  afterwards, 
she  raised  her  pallid  countenance. 

"If  I  fled,"  said  she  gently,  "to  whom  would 
my  mother  speak  of  her  dear  country  1  Who  would 
weep  with  her  when  she  weeps,  if  I  were  gone? 
She  has  other  children,  but  they  are  gay  and  happy, 
and  do  not  resemble  her.  Only  my  mother  and  my- 
self are  sad  in  our  house.  My  mother  would  die 
of  my  absence.  I  must  receive  her  farewell  bless- 
ing or  remain  by  her  side,  chilled  like  her  by  this 
inclement  climate,  imprisoned  in  yonder  walls,  ill- 
treated  by  those  who  love  me  not.     Herbert,  I  will 


not  fly,  I  will  wait !"  And  she  made  a  movement 
to  regain  the  strand. 

"  One  instant — yet  one  second — Christine  !  I 
know  not  what  chilling  presentiment  oppresses  my 
heart.  Dearest — if  we  were  to  meet  no  more.  If 
this  little  corner  of  earth  were  our  last  trysting-place 
— these  melancholy  willows  the  witnesses  of  our 
eternal  separation  !  Is  it — can  it  be — the  last  hap- 
py hour  of  my  life  that  has  just  slipped  by  ?" 

He  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  to  conceal 
his  tears.  Christine's  heart  beat  violently — but  she 
had  courage. 

Letting  herself  drop  from  the  tree,  she  stood  upon 
the  bank,  separated  from  the  boat,  which  could  not 
come  nearer  to  shore. 

"  Adieu,  Herbert,"  said  she,  "  one  day  I  will  be 
your  wife,  faithful  and  loving.  It  shall  be,  for  I 
will  have  it  so.  Let  us  both  pray  God  to  hasten 
that  happy  day.  Adieu,  I  love  you  !  Adieu,  and 
till  our  next  meeting,  for  I  love  you !" 

The  barrier  of  reeds  and  willows  opened  before 
the  young  girl.  A  few  small  branches  crackled  be- 
neath her  tread ;  there  was  a  slight  noise  in  the 
grass  and  bushes,  as  when  a  bird  takes  flight ;  then 
all  was  silence. 

Herbert  wept. 

The  clock  in  the  red  brick  house  struck  eight, 
and  the  family  of  Van  Amberg  the  merchant  were 
mustered  in  the  breakfast-room.  Christine  was  the 
only  absentee.  Near  the  fire  stood  the  head  of  the 
family — Karl  Van  Amberg — and  beside  him  his 
brother,  who,  older  than  himself,  yielded  the  pre- 
rogative of  seniority,  and  left  him  master  of  the 
community.  Madame  Van  Amberg  was  working 
near  a  window,  and  her  two  elder  daughters,  fair- 
haired,  white-skinned  Dutchwomen,  prepared  the 
breakfast. 

Karl  Van  Amberg,  the  dreaded  chief  of  his  fam- 
ily, was  of  lofty  stature  ;  his  gait  was  stiff;  his 
physiognomy  passionless.  His  face,  whose  features 
at  first  appeared  insignificant,  denoted  a  domineer- 
ing temper.  His  manners  were  cold.  He  spoke 
little  ;  never  to  praise,  but  often  in  terms  of  dry  and 
imperious  censure.  His  glance  preceded  his  words 
and  rendered  them  nearly  superfluous,  so  energet- 
ically could  that  small  sunken  gray  eye  make  itself 
understood.  With  the  sole  aid  of  his  own  patience 
and  ambition,  Karl  Van  Amberg  had  made  a 
large  fortune.  His  ships  covered  the  seas.  Never 
loved,  always  respected,  his  credit  was  everywhere 
excellent.  Absolute  monarch  in  his  own  house, 
none  dreamed  of  opposing  his  will.  All  were  mute 
and  awed  in  his  presence.  At  this  moment,  he  was 
leaning  against  the  chimney-piece.  His  black  gar- 
ments were  very  plain,  but  not  devoid  of  a  certain 
austere  elegance. 

WiUiam  Van  Amberg,  Karl's  brother,  was  quite 
of  an  opposite  character.  He  would  have  passed 
his  life  in  poverty,  subsisting  on  the  scanty  income 
left  him  by  his  parents,  had  not  Karl  desired  wealth. 
He  placed  his  modest  fortune  in  his  brother's  hands, 
saying,  "Act  as  for  yourself!"  Attached  to  his 
native  nook  of  land,  he  lived  in  peace,  smoking  and 
smiling,  and  learning  from  time  to  time  that  he  was 
a  richer  man  by  a  few  hundred  thousand  francs.  One 
day,  he  was  told  that  he  possessed  a  million  ;  in  reply, 
he  merely  wrote,  "Thanks,  Karl;  it  will  be  for 
your  children."  Then  he  forgot  his  riches,  and 
changed  nothing  in  his  manner  of  life,  even  adher- 
ing in  his  dress  to  the  coarse  materials  and  grace- 
less fashion  of  a  peasant  dreading  the  vicinity  of 
cities.     His  youthful  studies  had  consisted  of  a 
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eourse  of  theologfy.  His  father,  a  fervent  Catholic, 
destined  him  for  the  church,  but  it  came  to  pass,  as 
a  consequence  of  his  indecision  of  character,  that 
WilHam  neither  took  orders  nor  niarried,  but  lived 
quietly  in  his  brother's  family.  The  habitual  peru- 
sal of  rehgious  books  sometimes  gave  his  language 
a  mystical  tone,  contrasting  with  the  rustic  sim- 
plicity of  his  exterior.  This  was  his  only  pecu- 
liarity ;  otherwise  he  had  nothing  remarkable  but 
his  warm  heart  and  strong  good  sense.  He  was  the 
primitive  type  of  his  family  :  his  brother  was  an  ex- 
ample of  the  change  caused  by  newly  acquired 
wealth. 

Madame  Van  Amberg,  seated  at  the  window, 
sewed  in  silence.  Her  countenance  had  the  remains 
of  great  beauty,  but  she  was  weak  and  suffering. 
A  single  glance  sufficed  to  fix  her  birth-place  far 
from  Holland.  Her  black  hair  and  olive  tint  be- 
trayed a  southern  origin.  Silently  submissive  to  her 
husband,  his  iron  character  had  pressed  heavily  upon 
this  delicate  creature.  She  had  never  murmured  ; 
now  she  was  dying,  but  without  complaint.  Her 
look  was  one  of  deep  melancholy.  Christine,  her 
third  daughter,  resembled  her.  Of  dark  complexion, 
like  her  mother,  she  contrasted  strongly  with  her 
rosy-cheeked  sisters.  M.  Van  Amberg  did  not  love 
Christine.  Rough  and  cold,  even  to  those  he  secret- 
ly cherished,  he  was  severe  and  cruel  to  those  he 
disliked.  He  had  never  been  known  to  kiss  Chris- 
tine. Her  mother's  were  the  only  caresses  she 
knew,  and  even  those  were  stealthily  and  tearfully 
bestowed.  The  two  poor  women  hid  themselves  to 
love  each  other. 

At  intervals,  Madame  Van  Amberg  coughed 
painfully.  The  damp  climate  of  Holland  was 
slowly  conducting  to  her  grave  the  daughter  of 
Spain's  ardent  land.  Her  large  melancholy  eyes 
mechanically  sought  the  monotonous  horizon,  which 
had  bounded  her  view  for  tvi^enty  years.  Fog  and 
rain  surrounded  the  house.  She  gazed,  shivered 
as  if  seized  with  deadly  cold,  then  resumed  her  work. 

Eight  o'clock  had  just  struck,  and  the  two  young 
Dutchwomen,  who  although  rich  heiresses,  waited 
upon  their  father,  had  just  placed  the  tea  and  smoked 
beef  upon  the  table,  when  Karl  Van  Amberg  turned 
abruptly  to  his  wife. 

"  Where  is  your  daughter,  madamel" 

He  spoke  of  Christine,  whom  the  restless  gaze 
of  Madame  Van  Amberg  vainly  sought  through  the 
fog  veiling  the  garden.  At  her  husband's  question, 
the  lady  rose,  opened  the  door,  and,  leaning  on  the 
banister,  twice  uttered  her  daughter's  name.  There 
was  no  reply  ;  she  grew  pale  and  again  looked  out 
anxiously  through  the  fog. 

"  Go  in,  madame,"  was  the  surly  injunction  of 
Gothon,  the  old  servant  woman,  who  knelt  on  the 
hall  flags,  which  she  had  flooded  w^th  soap  and 
water,  and  was  now  vigorously  scrubbing ;  "Go 
in,  madame;  the  damp  increases  your  cough,  and 
Mademoiselle  Christine  is  far  enough  away  !  The 
bird  flew  before  daybreak." 

Madame  Van  Amberg  cast  a  mournful  glance 
across  the  meadow,  where  nothing  moved,  and  into 
the  parlor,  where  her  stern  husband  awaited  her ; 
then  she  went  in  and  sat  down  at  the  table,  around 
which  the  remainder  of  the  family  had  already 
placed  themselves.  No  one  spoke.  All  could  read 
displeasure  upon  M.  Van  Amberg's  countenance, 
and  none  dared  attempt  to  change  the  course  of  his 
ideas.  His  wife  kept  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  win- 
dow, hoping  her  daughter's  return.  Her  lips 
scarcely  tasted  the  milk  that  filled  her  cup  ;  visible 
anguish  increased  the  paleness  of  her  sweet,  sad 
countenance. 


**  Annunciata,  my  dear,  take  some  tea,"  said  her 
brother-in-law.  "  The  day  is  chill  and  damp,  and 
you  seem  to  suffer." 

Annunciata  smiled  sadly  at  William.  For  sole 
answer  she  raised  to  her  lips  the  tea  he  ofiered  her, 
but  the  eflfbrt  was  too  painful,  and  she  replaced  the 
cup  upon  the  table.  M.  Van  Amberg  looked  at 
nobody  ;  he  ate,  his  eyes  fixed  upon  his  plate. 

"Sister,"  resumed  William,  "it  is  a  duty  to 
care  for  one's  health,  and  you,  who  fulfil  all  your 
duties,  should  not  neglect  that  one." 

A  slight  flush  tinged  the  brow  of  Annunciata. 
Her  eyes  encountered  those  of  her  husband,  which 
he  slowly  turned  towards  her.  Trembling,  almost 
weeping,  she  ceased  her  attempts  to  eat.  And  the 
silence  was  again  unbroken,  as  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  meal.  At  last  steps  were  heard  in  the 
passage,  the  old  servant  grumbled  something  which 
did  not  reach  the  parlor,  then  the  door  opened,  and 
Christine  entered  ;  her  muslin  dress  damp  with  fog, 
her  graceful  curls  disordered  by  the  wind,  her  black 
mantle  glittering  with  a  thousand  little  rain-drops. 
She  was  crimson  with  embarrassment  and  fear. 
Her  empty  chair  was  beside  her  mother ;  she  sat 
down,  and  hung  her  head ;  none  offered  aught  to 
the  truant  child,  and  the  silence  continued.  Yield- 
ing to  maternal  anxiety,  Madame  Van  Amberg  took 
a  handkerchief  and  wiped  the  moisture  from  Chris- 
tine's forehead  and  hair ;  then  she  took  her  hands 
to  warm  them  in  her  own.  For  the  second  time 
M.  Van  Amberg  looked  at  his  wife.  She  let 
Christine's  hands  fall,  and  remained  downcast  and 
motionless  as  her  daughter.  M.  Van  Amberg  rose 
from  table.  A  tear  glistened  in  the  mother's  eyes 
on  seeing  that  her  daughter  had  not  eaten.  But 
she  said  nothing,  and  returning  to  the  window, 
resumed  her  sewing.  Christine  remained  at  table, 
preserving  her  frightened  and  abashed  attitude. 
The  two  eldest  girls  hastened  to  remove  the  break- 
fast things. 

"  Do  you  not  see  what  Wilhelmina  and  Maria 
are  about?     Can  you  not  help  them  1" 

At  her  father's  voice,  Christine  hastily  rose, 
seized  the  cups  and  tea-pot,  and  hurried  to  and  fro 
from  parlor  to  pantry. 

"Gently!  You  will  break  something!"  cried 
M.  Van  Amberg.  "  Begin  in  time,  to  finish  with- 
out hurry." 

Christine  stood  still  in  the  middle  of  the  room. 
Her  two  sisters  smiled  as  they  passed  her,  and  one 
of  them  muttered — for  nobody  spoke  loud  in  M. 
Van  Amberg's  presence — "  Christine  will  hardly 
learn  housekeeping  by  looking  at  the  stars  and 
watching  the  river  flow  !" 

"  Now  then,  mademoiselle,  you  are  spoiling 
everything  here!"  said  the  old  servant,  who  had 
just  come  in  ;  "go  and  change  that  wet  gown, 
which  ruins  all  my  furniture." 

Christine  remained  where  she  was,  not  daring  to 
stir  without  the  master's  order. 

"  Go,"  said  M.  Van  Amberg. 

The  young  girl  darted  from  the  room  and  up  the 
stairs,  reached  her  chamber,  threw  herself  upon  the 
bed  and  burst  into  tears.  Below,  Madame  Van 
Amberg  continued  to  sew,  her  head  bent  over  her 
work.  When  the  cloth  was  removed,  Wilhelmina 
and  Maria  placed  a  large  jug  of  beer,  glasses,  long 
pipes,  and  a  store  of  tobacco  upon  the  mahogany 
table,  and  pushed  forward  two  arm-chairs,  in  which 
Karl  and  William  installed  themselves. 

"  Retire  to  your  apartment,  madame,"  said  M. 
Van  Amberg,  in  the  imperious  tone  habitual  to 
him  when  he  addressed  his  wife ;  "  I  have  to  dis- 
cuss matters  which  do  not  concern  you.     Do  not 
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leave  the   house ;    I  will  call  you  by  and   by ;    I 
wish  to  speak  with  you." 

Annunciala  bowed  in  token  of  obedience,  and  left 
the  room.  Wilhelmina  and  Maria  approached  their 
father,  who  silently  kissed  their  pretty  cheeks.  The 
two  brothers  lit  their  pipes,  and  remained  alone. 
William  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"  Brother  Karl !"  said  he,  resting  his  arms  upon 
the  table,  and  looking  M.  Van  Amberg  in  the  face, 
"  before  proceeding  to  business,  and  at  risk  of  ^ 
offending  you,  I  must  relieve  my  heart.  Here,  all 
fear  you,  and  counsel,  the  salutary  support  of  man, 
is  denied  you." 

"  Speak,  William,"  coldly  replied  M.  Van 
Amberg. 

"Karl,  you  treat  Annunciata  very  harshly. 
God  commands  you  to  protect  her,  and  you  allow 
her  to  suffer,  perhaps  to  die  before  your  eyes,  with- 
out caring  for  her  fate.  The  strong  should  sustain 
the  weak.  In  our  native  land,  we  owe  kindness  to 
the  stranger  who  cometh  from  afar.  The  husband 
owes  protection  to  her  he  has  chosen  for  his  wife. 
For  all  these  reasons,  brother,  I  say  you  treat 
Annunciata  ill." 

"Does  she  complain?"  said  M.  Van  Amberg, 
filling  his  glass. 

"  No,  brother ;  only  the  strong  resist  and  com- 
plain. A  tree  falls  with  a  crash,  the  reed  bends 
noiselessly  to  the  ground.  No,  she  does  not  com- 
plain, save  by  silence  and  suffering,  by  constant  and 
passive  obedience,  like  that  of  a  soul-less  automa- 
ton. You  have  deprived  her  of  life,  the  poor 
woman !  One  day  she  will  cease  to  move  and 
breathe  ;  she  has  long  ceased  to  live  !" 

"  Brother,  there  are  words  that  should  not  be 
inconsiderately  spoken,  judgments  that  should  not 
be  hastily  passed,  for  fear  of  injustice." 

"  Do  I  not  know  your  whole  life,  Karl,  as  w^ell 
as  my  own,  and  can  I  not  therefore  speak  confi- 
dently, as  one  well  informed?" 

M.  Van  Amberg  inhaled  the  smoke  of  his  pipe, 
threw  himself  back  in  his  arm-chair,  and  made  no 
reply. 

"  I  know  you  as  I  know  myself,"  resumed  Wil- 
liam gently,  "although  our  hearts  were  made  to 
love  and  not  to  resemble  each  other.  When  you 
found  our  father's  humble  dwelling  too  small,  I 
said  nothing  ;  you  were  ambitious  ;  when  a  man  is 
born  with  that  misfortune  or  blessing,  he  must  do 
like  the  birds,  who  have  wings  to  soar ;  he  must 
strive  to  rise.  You  departed  ;  I  pressed  your  hand, 
and  reproached  you  not ;  it  is  right  that  each  man 
should  be  happy  his  own  way.  You  gained  much 
gold,  and  gave  me  more  than  I  needed.  You 
returned  married,  and  I  did  not  approve  your  mar- 
riage. It  is  wiser  to  seek  a  companion  in  the  land 
where  one's  days  are  to  end  ;  it  is  something  to  love 
the  same  places  and  things,  and  then  it  is  only  gen- 
erous to  leave  one's  wife  a  family,  friends,  well- 
known  objects  to  gaze  upon.  It  is  counting  greatly 
on  one's  self  to  take  sole  charge  of  her  happiness. 
Happiness  sometimes  consists  of  so  many  things ! 
Often  an  imperceptible  atom  serves  as  base  to  its 
vast  structure  :  for  my  part,  I  do  not  like  presump- 
tuous experiments  on  the  hearts  of  others.  In  short, 
you  married  a  foreigner,  who  perishes  with  cold  in 
this  country,  and  sighs,  amidst  our  fogs,  for  the  sun 
of  Spain.  You  committed  a  still  greater  fault — 
Forgive  me,  brother  ;  I  speak  plainly,  in  order  not 
to  return  to  this  subject." 

"I  am  attending  to  you,  William;  you  are  my 
elder  brother." 

"  Thanks  for  your  patience,  Karl.     No  longer 


young,  you  married  a  very  young  woman.  Your 
affairs  took  you  to  Spain.  There  you  met  a  needy 
Spanish  noble,  to  whom  you  rendered  a  weighty 
service.  You  were  always  generous,  and  increas- 
ing wealth  did  not  close  your  hand.  This  noble 
had  a  daughter,  a  child  of  fifteen.  In  spite  of  your 
apparent  coldness,  you  were  suiitten  by  her  beauty, 
and  you  asked  her  of  her  father.  Only  one  thing 
struck  you  ;  that  she  was  poor  and  would  be  en- 
riched by  the  marriage.  A  refusal  of  your  offer 
would  have  been  ingratitude  to  a  benefactor.  They 
gave  you  Annunciata,  and  you  took  her,  brother, 
without  looking  whether  joy  was  in  her  eyes,  with- 
out asking  the  child  whether  she  willingly  followed 
you,  without  interrogating  her  heart.  In  that  coun- 
try the  heart  is  precocious  in  its  awakening — per- 
haps she  left  behind   her  some  youthful  dream — 

some  early  love Forgive  me,  Karl ;  the  subject 

is  difficult  to  discuss." 

"  Change  it,  William,"  said  M.  Van  Amberg 
coldly. 

"Be  it  so.  You  returned  hither,  and  when  your 
business  again  took  you  forth  upon  the  ocean,  you 
left  Annunciata  to  my  care.  She  lived  many  years 
with  me  in  this  house.  Karl,  her  youth  was  joy- 
less and  sad.  Isolated  and  silent,  she  wore  out  her 
days  without  pleasure  or  variety.  Your  two  eldest 
daughters,  now  the  life  of  our  dwelling,  were  then 
in  the  cradle.  They  were  no  society  to  their 
mother ;  I  was  a  very  grave  companion  for  that 
young  and  beautiful  creature.  I  have  little  reading 
and  knowledge,  no  imagination ;  I  like  my  quiet 
arm-chair,  my  old  books,  and  my  pipe.  I  at  first 
allowed  myself  to  believe — because  I  loved  to  be- 
lieve it — that  Annunciata  resembled  me — that  tran- 
quillity and  a  comfortable  dwelling  would  sufiice  for 
her  happiness,  as  they  sufficed  for  mine.  But  at 
last  I  understood — what  you,  brother,  I  fear,  have 
never  comprehended — that  she  was  never  intended 
for  a  Dutch  housewife.  In  the  first  place,  the  cli- 
mate tortured  her.  She  constantly  asked  me  if 
finer  summers  would  not  come — if  the  winters  were 
always  so  rigorous — the  fogs  so  frequent.  I  told 
her  no,  that  the  year  was  a  bad  one ;  but  I  told  her 
a  falsehood,  for  the  winters  were  always  the  same. 
At  first  she  tried  to  sing  her  Sevilhan  romances  and 
boleros,  but  soon  her  song  died  away  and  she  wept, 
for  it  reminded  her  too  much  of  her  own  native  land. 
Silent  and  motionless  she  sat,  desiring,  as  I  have 
read  in  the  Bible,  '  The  wings  of  the  dove  to  fly 
away  and  be  at  rest.'  Brother,  it  was  a  melan- 
choly sight.  You  know  not  how  slowly  the  winter 
evenings  passed  in  this  parlor.  It  was  dark  at  four, 
and  she  worked  by  lamp-light  till  bed-time.  I  en- 
deavored to  converse,  but  she  knew  nothing  of  the 
things  I  knew,  and  I  was  ignorant  of  those  that 
interested  her.  I  saw  at  last  that  the  greatest  kind- 
ness was  to  leave  her  to  herself.  She  worked  or 
was  idle,  wept  or  was  calm,  and  I  averted  my  eyes 
to  give  her  the  only  consolation  in  my  power — a 
little  liberty.     But  it  was  very  sad,  brother!" 

There  was  a  moment's  silence,  broken  by  M. 
Van  Amberg.  "  Madame  Van  Amberg  was  in  her 
own  dwelling,"  said  he,  severely,  "  with  her  chil- 
dren, and  under  the  protection  of  a  devoted  friend. 
Her  husband  toiled  in  foreign  parts  to  increase  the 
fortune  of  the  family ;  she  remained  at  home  to  keep 
house  and  educate  her  daughters ;  all  that  is  very 
natural."     And  he  filled  his  pipe. 

"True,"  replied  William;  "but  still  she  was 
unhappy.  Was  it  a  crime  1  God  will  decide. 
Leave  her  to  his  justice,  Karl,  and  let  us  be  mer- 
ciful !     During  your  long  absence,  chance  conduct- 
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ed  hither  some  Spaniards  whom  Annunciata  had 
known  in  her  childhood,  and  amongst  them  the  son 
of  an  old  friend  of  her  father's.  Oh  !  with  what 
mingled  joy  and  agitation  did  the  dear  child  wel- 
come her  countrymen !  What  tears  she  shed  in 
the  midst  of  her  joy — for  she  had  forgotten  how 
to  be  happy,  and  every  emotion  made  her  weep. 
How  eagerly  she  heard  and  spoke  her  native 
tongue  !  She  fancied  herself  again  in  Spain  ;  for 
a  while  she  was  almost  happy.  You  returned, 
brother,  and  you  w^ere  cruel ;  one  day,  without  ex- 
plaining your  motives,  you  shut  your  door  upon  the 
strangers.  Tell  me,  why  would  you  not  allow 
fellow-countrymen,  friends,  a  companion  of  her 
childhood,  to  speak  to  your  wife  of  her  family  and 
native  land  1  Why  require  complete  isolation,  and 
a  total  rupture  with  old  friends  ?  She  obeyed  with- 
out a  murmur,  but  she  suffered  more  than  you 
thought.  I  watched  her  closely ;  I,  her  old  friend. 
Since  that  fresh  proof  of  your  rigor,  she  is  sadder 
than  before.  A  third  time  she  became  a  mother ; 
it  was  in  vain  ;  her  unhappiness  continued.  Broth- 
er, your  hand  has  been  too  heavy  on  this  feeble 
ere.iture." 

M.  Van  Amberg  rose,  and  slowly  paced  the 
room.  "  Have  you  finished,  William?"  said  he; 
"  this  conversation  is  painful,  let  it  end  here  ;  do 
not  abuse  the  license  I  give  you." 

"  No  ;  I  have  yet  more  to  say.  You  are  a  cold 
and  severe  husband,  but  that  isn-ol  all ;  you  are  also 
an  unjust  father.  Christine,  your  third  daughter, 
is  denied  her  share  of  your  affection,  and  by  this 
partiality  you  further  wound  the  heart  of  Annunci- 
ata. Christine  resembles  her ;  she  is  what  I  can 
fancy  her  mother  at  fifteen — a  lively  and  charming 
Spaniard  ;  she  has  all  her  mother's  tastes ;  like  her 
she  lives  with  difficulty  in  our  climate,  and  although 
born  in  it,  by  a  caprice  of  nature  she  suffers  from  it 
as  Annunciata  suffered.  Brother,  the  child  is  not 
easy  to  manage  ;  independent,  impassioned,  violent 
in  all  her  impressions,  she  has  a  love  of  movement 
and  liberty  which  ill  agrees  with  our  regular  habits, 
but  she  has  also  a  good  heart,  and  by  appealing  to 
it  you  might  perhaps  have  tamed  her  wild  spirit. 
For  Christine  you  are  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
pitiless  judge.  Her  childhood  was  one  long  grief. 
And  thus,  far  from  losing  her  wild  restlessness,  she 
loves  more  than  ever  to  be  abroad  and  at  liberty  ; 
she  goes  out  at  daybreak  ;  she  looks  upon  the  house 
as  a  cage  whose  bars  hurt  her,  and  you  vainly  en- 
deavor to  restrain  her.  Brother,  if  you  would  have 
obedience,  show  affection.  It  is  a  power  that  suc- 
ceeds when  all  others  fail.  Why  prevent  her  mar- 
rying the  man  she  loves'?  Herbert  the  student  is 
not  rich,  nor  is  his  alliance  brilliant ;  but  they  love 
each  other!" 

M.  Van  Amberg,  who  had  continued  his  w^alk, 
now  stopped  short,  and  coldly  replied  to  his  broth- 
er's accusations  ;  "  Christine  is  only  fifteen,  and  I 
do  my  duty  by  curbing  the  foolish  passion  that  pre- 
maturely disturbs  her  reason.  As  to  what  you  call 
my  partiality,  you  have  explained  it  yourself  by 
the  defects  of  her  character.  Yon,  who  reproach 
others  as  pitiless  judges,  beware  yourself  of  judging 
too  severely.  Every  man  acts  according  to  his  in- 
ternal perceptions,  and  all  things  are  not  good  to 
be  spoken.  Empty  your  glass,'  William,  and  if 
you  have  finished  your  pipe,  do  not  begin  another. 
The  business  I  had  to  discuss  with  you  will  keep 
till  another  day  ;  it  is  late,  and  I  am  tired.  It  is 
not  always  wise  to  rake  up  the  memories  of  the 
past.     I  wish  to  be  alone  a  while.     Leave  me, 


and  tell  Madame  Van  Amberg  to  come  to  me  in 
quarter  of  an  hour." 

"  Why  not  say,  '  Tell  Annunciata?'     AVhy  for 
so  long  a  time  has  that  strange  sweet  name  never 
your  lips  ?" 

"  Tell  Madame  Van  Amberg  I  would  speak  with 
her,  and  leave  me  brother,"  replied  Karl  sternly. 

William  felt  he  had  pushed  Karl  Van  Amberg's 
patience  to  its  utmost  limit;  he  got  up  and  left  the 
room.  At  the  foot  of  the  stairs  he  hesitated  a  mo- 
ment, then  ascended,  and  sought  Annunciata  in 
Christine's  chamber.  It  was  a  narrow  cell,  shining 
with  cleanliness,  and  containing  a  few  flowers  i:t 
glasses,  a  wooden  crucifix,  with  chaplets  of  beads 
hanging  on  it,  and  a  snow-white  bed  ;  a  guitar  (it 
was  her  mother's)  was  suspended  on  the  wall. 
From  the  window  was  seen  the  meadow,  the  river, 
and  the  willows.  Christine  sat  on  the  fbot  of  the 
bed,  still  weeping;  her  mother  was  beside  her, 
offering  her  bread  and  milk,  with  which  Christine's 
tears  mingled.  Annunciata  kissed  her  daughter's 
eyes,  and  then  furtively  wiped  her  own.  On  enter- 
ing, William  stood  for  a  few  moments  at  the  door, 
mournfully  contemplating  this  touching  picture. 

*'  My  brother,  my  good  brother,"  cried  Annun- 
ciata, "  speak  to  my  child  !  She  has  forgotten 
prayer  and  obedience  ;  her  heart  is  no  longer  sub- 
missive, and  her  tears  avail  nothing,  for  she  mur- 
murs and  menaces.  Ask  her,  brother,  by  whom  it 
was  told  her  that  life  is  joy?  that  we  live  only  to 
be  happy?  Talk  to  her  of  duty,  and  give  lier 
strength  to  accomplish  it !" 

•'  Your  husband  inquires  for  you,  sister.  Go,  I 
will  remain  with  Christine." 

'*  I  go,  my  brother,"  replied  Annunciata.  Ap- 
proaching the  little  mirror  above  the  chimney-piece, 
she  washed  the  tear-stains  from  her  eyes,  pressed 
her  hand  upon  her  heart  to  check  its  throbbings, 
and  when  her  countenance  had  resumed  its  expres- 
sion of  calm  composure,  she  descended  the  stairs, 
Gothon  was  seated  on  the  lower  steps. 

"  You  spoil  her,  madame,"  said  she  roughly  to 
her  mistress;  "foolish  ears  need  sharp  words. 
You  spoil  her." 

Gothon  had  been  in  the  house  before  Annunciata, 
and  had  been  greatly  displeased  by  the  arrival  of 
her  master^s  foreign  lady,  whose  authority  she  never 
acknowledged.  But  she  had  served  the  Van  Am- 
bergs'  mother,  and  therefore  it  was  without  fear  of 
dismissal  that  she  oppressed,  after  her  own  fashion, 
her  timid  and  gentle  mistress. 

Annunciata  entered  the  parlor  and  remained 
standing  near  the  door  as  if  waiting  an  order.  Her 
husband's  countenance  was  graver  and  more  gloomy 
than  ever. 

"  Can  no  one  hear  us,  madame?  Are  you  sure 
we  are  alone?" 

"  Quite  alone,  sir,"  replied  the  astonished  An- 
nunciata. 

M.  Van  Amberg  recommenced  his  walk.  For 
some  moments  he  said  nothing.  His  wife,  her 
hand  resting  on  the  back  of  an  arm-chair,  silently 
awaited  his  pleasure.     At  leist  he  again  spoke. 

"  You  bring  up  your  daughter  Christine  badly  ; 
I  left  her  to  your  care  and  guidance,  and  you  do 
not  watch  over  her.  Do  you  know  where  she  goes 
and  what  she  does?" 

*'  From  her  childhood,  sir,"  replied  Annunciata 
gently,  pausing  between  each  phrase,  "  Christine 
has  loved  to  live  in  the  open  air.  She  is  delicate, 
and  requires  sun  and  liberty  to  strengthen  her.  Till 
now  you  have  allowed  her  to  live  thus ;  I  saw  no 
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harm  in  letting  her  follow  her  natural  bent.  If  you 
disapprove,  sir,  she  will  obey  your  orders." 

"  You  bringf  up  your  daughter  badly,"  coldly 
repeated  M.  Van  Atnberg.  "  She  will  dishonor 
the  name  she  bears." 

"Sir!"  exclaimed  Annunciata,  her  cheeks  suf- 
fused with  the  deepest  crimson  ;  her  eyes  emitting 
a  momentary  but  vivid  flash. 

"  Look  to  it,  madame,  I  will  have  my  name  re- 
spected, that  you  know  !  You  also  know  I  am 
informed  of  whatever  passes  in  my  house.  Your 
daughter  secretly  meets  a  man  to  whom  I  refused 
her  hand  ;  this  morning,  at  six  o'clock,  they  were 
together  on  the  river  bank  !" 

"  My  daughter!  my  daughter!" — cried  Annun- 
ciata in  disconsolate  tones.  "  Oh  !  it  is  impossible  ! 
She  is  innocent!  she  shall  remain  so !  I  will  place 
myself  between  her  and  evil,  I  will  save  my  child ! 
I  will  take  her  in  my  arms,  and  close  her  ears  to 
dangerous  words.  My  daughter,  I  will  say,  remain 
innocent,  remain  honored,  if  you  would  not  see  me 
die!" 

With  unmoved  eye  M.  Van  Amberg  beheld  the 
mother's  emotion.  Beneath  his  frozen  gaze,  An- 
nunciata felt  embarrassed  by  her  own  agitation  ; 
she  made  an  effort  to  calm  herself;  then,  with 
clasped  hands,  and  eyes  filled  with  tears,  which 
she  would  not  allow  to  flow,  she  resumed,  in  aeon- 
strained  voice  : 

"  Is  this  beyond  doubt,  sirl" 

"  It  is,"  replied  M.  Van  Amberg ;  "  I  never  ac- 
cuse without  certainty." 

There  was  a  moment's  silence.  M.  Van  Amberg 
again  spoke. 

"  You  will  lock  Christine  in  her  room,  and  bring 
me  the  key.  She  will  have  time  to  reflect,  and  I 
trust  reflection  will  be  of  service  to  her ;  in  a  pro- 
longed seclusion  she  will  lose  that  love  of  motion 
and  liberty  which  leads  her  into  harm  ;  the  silence 
of  complete  solitude  will  allay  the  tumult  of  her 
thoughts.  None  shall  enter  her  room,  save  Goihon, 
who  shall  take  her  her  meals,  and  return  me  the 
key.    This  is  what  I  havedecided  upon  as  proper." 

Madame  Van  Amberg's  lips  opened  several  times 
to  speak,  but  her  courage  failed  her.  At  last  she 
advanced  a  pace  or  two. 

"  But  I,  sir,  I,"  said  she  in  a  stifled  voice,  "/ 
am  to  see  my  child  !" 

"  I  said  no  one,"  replied  M.  Van  Amberg. 

"  But  she  will  despair,  if  none  sustain  her.  I 
will  be  severe  with  her  ;  you  may  be  assured  I  will ! 
Let  me  see  her,  if  only  once  a  day.  She  may  fall 
ill  of  grief,  and  who  will  know  it?  Gothon  dislikes 
her.  For  pity's  sake,  let  me  see  Christine  !  For 
a  minute  only,  a  single  minute." 

M.  Van  Amberg  once  more  stood  still,  and  fixed 
upon  his  wife  a  look  that  made  her  stagger.  "  Not 
another  word  !"  he  said.  "  I  allow  no  discussion, 
madame.  No  one  shall  see  Christine ;  do  you 
hear?" 

"  I  will  obey,"  replied  Annunciata. 

"  Convey  my  orders  to  your  daughter.  At  din- 
ner bring  me  the  key  of  her  room.     Go." 

Madame  Van  Amberg  found  Christine  alone, 
seated  on  her  bed,  and  exhausted  by  long  weeping. 
Her  beautiful  face,  at  times  so  energetic,  wore  an 
expression  of  profound  and  touching  dejection. 
Her  long  hair  fell  in  disorder  on  her  shoulders,  her 
figure  was  bent,  as  if  weighed  down  by  grief ;  her 
rosary  had  fallen  from  her  half-open  hand  ;  she  had 
tried  to  obey  her  mother  and  to  pray,  but  had  been 
able  only  to  weep.  Her  black  mantle,  still  damp 
with  rain,  lay  upon  a  table,'  a  few  willow  sprays 
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peeping  from  its  silken  folds.  Christine  eyed  them 
with  mingled  love  and  melancholy.  She  thought 
it  a  century  since  she  saw  the  sun  rise  on  the  river, 
on  the  old  trees,  and  on  Herbert's  skiff.  Her  mother 
slowly  approached  her. 

"  My  child,"  said  she,  "  where  were  you  at  day- 
break this  morning?" 

Christine  raised  her  eyes  to  her  mother's  face, 
looked  at  her,  but  did  not  answer.  Annunciata 
repeated  her  question  without  change  of  word  or 
tone.  Then  Christine  let  herself  slide  from  the  bed 
to  the  ground,  and  kneeled  before  her  mother. 

*'  I  was  seated,"  said  she,  "  upon  the  trunk  of  a 
willow  that  overhangs  the  stream.  I  was  near 
Herbert's  boat." 

"  Christine  !"  exclaimed  Madame  Van  Amberg, 
"  can  it  be  true?  Oh,  my  child,  could  you  so  in- 
fringe the  commands  laid  upon  you  !  Could  you 
thus  forget  my  lessons  and  advice  !  Christine, 
you  thought  not  of  me  when  you  committed  that 
fault!" 

"  Herbert  said  to  me,  '  Come,  you  shall  be  my 
wife,  I  will  love  you  eternally,  you  shall  be  free 
and  happy ;  all  is  ready  for  our  marriage  and  our 
flight;  come!'  I  replied,  'I  will  not  leave  my 
mother!'  Mother,  you  have  been  my  safeguard  ; 
if  it  be  a  crime  to  follow  Herbert,  it  is  the  thought 
of  you  alone  that  prevented  my  committing  it.  I 
would  not  leave  my  mother  !" 

A  beam  of  joy  illumined  Annunciata's  counte- 
nance. Murmuring  a  thanksgiving  to  God,  she 
raised  her  kneeling  child  and  seated  her  by  her 
side. 

"  Speak  to  me,  Christine,"  she  said,  "  open  your 
heart,  and  tell  me  all  your  thoughts,  logether 
we  will  regret  your  faults,  and  seek  hope  for  the 
future.     Speak,  my  daughter  ;  conceal  nothing." 

Christine  laid  her  head  upon  her  mother's  shoul- 
der, put  one  of  her  little  hands  in  hers,  sighed 
deeply,  as  though  her  heart  were  too  oppressed  for 
words,  and  spoke  at  last  with  eflbrt  and  fatigue. 

"  Mother,"  she  said,  "  I  have  nothing  to  confess 
that  you  do  not  already  know.  I  love  Herbert. 
He  is  but  a  poor  student,  intrusted  to  my  father's 
care,  but  he  has  a  noble  heart — like  mine,  some- 
what sad.  He  knows  much,  and  he  is  gentle  to 
those  who  know  nothing.  Poor,  he  is  proud  as  a 
king ;  he  loves,  and  he  tells  it  only  to  her  who 
knows  it.  My  mother,  I  love  Herbert !  He  asked 
my  hand  of  my  father,  whose  reply  was  a  smile  of 
scorn.  Then  he  was  kept  from  me,  and  I  tried  to 
exist  without  seeing  him.  I  could  not  do  it.  I 
made  many  neuvaines  on  the  rosary  you  gave  me.* 
I  had  seen  you  weep  and  pray,  mother,  and  I  said 
to  myself — Now  that  I  weep  as  she  does,  I  must 
also  pray  like  her.  But  it  happened  once,  as  day 
broke,  that  I  saw  a  small  boat  descend  the  stream, 
then  go  up  again,  and  again  descend ;  from  time  to 
time  a  white  sail  fluttered  in  the  air  as  one  flutters 
a  kerchief  to  a  departing  friend.  My  thoughts, 
then  as  now,  were  on  Herbert ;  I  ran  across  the 
meadow — I  reached  the  stream.  Mother,  it  was 
he !  hoping  and  waiting  my  coming.  Long  and 
mournfully  we  bewailed  our  separation ;  fervently 
we  vowed  to  love  each  other  till  death.  This  morn- 
ing Herbert,  discouraged  and  weary  of  waiting  a 
change  in  our  position,  urged  me  to  fly  with  him. 
I  might  have  fled,  mother,  but  I  thought  of  you  and 
remained.  I  have  told  you  all;  if  I  have  done 
wrong,  forgive  me,  dearest  mother!" 

With  deep  emotion  Madame  Van  Amberg  lis- 
tened to  her  daughter,  and  remained  buried  in  re- 
flection, when  Christine  paused.     Shft  felt  that  the 
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youn^  grid's  suffering  heart  needed  gentle  lessons, 
affectionate  advice  ;  and,  instead  of  these,  she  was 
the  bearer  of  a  sentence  whose  severity  must  aggra- 
vate the  evil — she  was  compelled  to  deny  her  sick 
child  the  remedies  that  might  have  saved  her. 

"  You  love  him  very  dearly  then,"  said  she  at 
last,  fixing  a  long,  melancholy  look  on  her  daugh- 
ter's countenance. 

"Oh,  mother!"  exclaimed  Christine,  "I  love 
him  with  all  my  soul !  My  life  is  parsed  in  expect- 
ing, seeing,  remembering  him !  I  could  never 
make  you  comprehend  how  entirely  my  heart  is  his. 
Often  I  dream  of  dying  for  him,  not  to  save  his  life, 
that  were  too  easy  and  natural,  but  uselessly,  at  his 
command." 

"  Hush  !  Christine,  hush  !  you  frighten  me," 
cried  Annunciata,  placing  both  hands  upon  her 
daughter's  mouth.  By  a  quick  movement  Christine 
disengaged  herself  from  her  mother's  arras. 

"Ah  !"  she  exclaimed,  "  you  know  not  what  it 
is  to  love  as  I  do  !  My  father  could  never  let  him- 
self be  loved  thus!" 

"  Be  silent,  my  child  !  be  silent !"  repeated  An- 
nunciata energetically.  "  Oh,  my  daughter !  how 
to  instil  into  your  heart  thoughts  of  peace  and  duty  ! 
Almighty  Father !  bless  my  weak  words,  that  they 
may  touch  her  soul !  Christine,  hear  me  !" 

Annunciata  took  her  daughter's  hands,  and  com- 
pelled her  to  stand  before  her.  '*  My  child,"  she 
said,  "  you  know  nothing  of  life  ;  you  walk  at  ran- 
dom, and  are  about  to  wander  from  the  right  path. 
All  young  hearts  have  been  troubled  as  yours  is 
now.  The  noble  ones  have  struggled  and  tri- 
umphed ;  the  others  have  fallen  !  Life  is  no  easy 
and  pleasant  passage  ;  its  trials  are  many  and  pain- 
ful— its  struggles  severe  ;  believe  me,  for  us  women 
there  is  no  true  happiness  without  the  bounds  of 
duty.  And  when  happiness  is  not  our  destiny, 
many  great  things  still  remain  to  us.  Honor,  the 
esteem  of  others,  are  not  mere  empty  words.  Hear 
me,  beloved  child  !  That  God,  whom  from  your 
infancy  I  have  taught  you  to  love,  do  you  not  fear 
offending  him?  Seek  him,  and  you  will  find  better 
consolation  than  I  can  offer.  Christine,  we  love  in 
God  those  from  whom  we  are  severed  on  earth. 
He,  who  in  his  infinite  wisdom  imposed  so  many 
fetters  on  the  heart  of  women,  foresaw  the  sacrifices 
they  would  entail,  and  surely  he  has  kept  treasures 
of  love  for  hearts  that  break  in  obedience  to  duty." 

Annunciata  rapidly  wiped  the  tears  inundating 
her  fine  countenance  ;  then  clasping  Christine's 
arm — 

►  "On  your  knees,  my  child  !  on  our  knees  both 
of  us  before  the  Christ  I  gave  you  !  'T  is  nearly 
dark,  and  yet  we  still  discern  Him — his  arms  seem- 
ing to  open  for  us.  Bless  and  save  and  console  my 
child,  oh  merciful  God  !  Appease  her  heart ;  make 
it  humble  and  obedient!" 

Her  prayer  at  an  end,  she  rose,  and  throwing  her 
arms  round  Christine,  who  had  passively  allowed 
herself  to  be  placed  on  her  knees  and  lifted  up  again, 
she  embraced  her  tenderly,  pressed  her  to  her  heart, 
and  bathed  her  hair  with  tears.  "My  daughter," 
she  murmured  between  her  kisses,  "  my  daughter, 
speak  to  me.  Utter  one  word  that  I  may  take  with 
me  as  a  hope  !  My  child,  will  you  not  speak  to 
your  moiher?" 

"  Mother,  I  love  Herbert!"  was  Christine's  reply. 

Annunciata  looked  despairingly  at  her  child,  at 
the  crucifix  upon  the  wall,  at  the  darkening  sky 
seen  through  the  open  window.  The  dinner-bell 
rang.  Madame  Van  Amberg  made  a  strong  effort 
.0  collect  and  express  her  ideas. 


"  M.  Van  Amberg,"  said  she  in  broken  voice, 
"  orders  you  to  remain  in  your  room.  I  am  to  take 
him  the  key.  You  are  to  see  no  one.  The  hour 
is  come,  and  he  expects  me." 

"A  prisoner!"  cried  Christine  ;  "  a  prisoner — 
alone,  all  day  !     Death  rather  than  that !" 

"  He  will  have  it  so,"  repeated  Annunciata, 
mournfully  ;  "  I  must  obey.  He  will  have  it  so." 
And  she  approached  the  door,  casting  upon  Chris- 
tine a  look  of  such  ineffable  love  and  grief,  that  the 
young  girl,  fascinated  by  the  gaze,  let  her  depart 
without  opposition.  The  key  turned  in  the  lock, 
and  Annunciata,  supporting  herself  by  the  banister, 
slowly  descended.  She  found  M.  Van  Amberg 
alone  in  the  parlor. 

"  You  have  been  a  long  time  up  stairs,"  said  he. 
"  Have  you  convinced  yourself  that  your  daughter 
saw  the  student  Herbert  this  morning?" 

"  She  did,"  murmured  Annunciata. 

"  You  have  told  her  my  orders?" 

"  I  have  done  so." 

"  Where  is  the  key?"     She  gave  it  him. 

"  Now  to  dinner,"  said  M.  Van  Amberg,  walk- 
ing into  the  dining-room.  Annunciata  endeavored 
to  follow  him,  but  her  strength  failed  her,  and  she 
sank  upon  a  chair. 

M.  Van  Amberg  sat  down  alone  to  his  dinner. 

"A  prisoner!"  repeated  Christine  in  her  soli- 
tude; "apart  from  all!  shut  up!  Yon  meadow 
was  too  wide  a  range ;  the  house  too  spacious  a 
prison.  I  must  have  a  narrower  cell,  with  more 
visible  walls — a  straiter  captivity  !  They  deprive 
me  of  the  little  air  I  breathed — the  scanty  liberty 
I  found  means  to  enjoy  !" 

She  opened  the  window  to  its  full  extent ;  leaned 
upon  the  sill,  and  looked  at  the  sky.  It  was  very 
dark  ;  heavy  clouds  hid  the  stars  ;  no  light  fell  upon 
the  earth  ;  different  shades  ofobscurity  alone  marked 
the  outlines  of  objects.  The  willows,  so  beautiful 
when  Herbert  and  the  sun  were  there,  were  now  a 
black  and  motionless  mass ;  dead  silence,  reigned 
around.  In  view  of  nature  thus  lifeless  and  light- 
less,  hopes  of  happiness  could  hardly  enter  the 
heart.  Christine  was  in  a  fever  ;  she  felt  oppressed 
and  crushed  by  unkindly  influences,  by  the  indif- 
ference of  friends,  by  a  tyrant's  will,  even  by  the 
cold  and  mournful  night.  The  young  girl's  heart 
beat  quickly  and  rebelliously. 

"Beit  so!"  she  exclaimed  aloud;  "let  them 
have  their  way  !  They  may  render  me  unhappy  ; 
I  will  not  complain.  They  sanctify  my  love  by 
persecution.  Happy,  I  should  perhaps  have  been 
ashamed  to  love  so  much.  But  ihey  rob  me  of  air 
and  liberty  ;  I  suffer  ;  I  weep.  Ah  !  I  feel  proud 
that  my  heart  still  throbs  with  joy  in  the  midst  of 
so  many  evils.  My  sufferings  will  hallow  my  love, 
will  compel  the  respect  of  those  who  scoffed  and 
slighted  it.  Herbert !  dear  Herbert !  where  are  you 
at  this  moment?  Do  you  joyfully  anticipate  to- 
morrow's dawn  ;  are  you  busy  with  your  boat,  pre- 
paring it  for  its  early  cruise?  Or  do  you  sleep, 
dreaming  of  the  old  willows  in  the  meadow,  hear- 
ing the  waters  murmur  through  their  branches,  and 
the  voice  of  Christine  promising  her  return  ?  But 
no  ;  it  cannot  be  ;  our  hearts  are  too  united  for  their 
feelings  thus  to  differ !  You  are  sad,  my  love,  and 
)'^ou  know  not  why ;  I  am  sad  with  knowledge  of 
our  misfortune — 'tis  the  sole  difference  separation 
can  establish  between  us.  When  shall  we  meet 
again,  Herbert?  Alas!  I  know  not,  but  meet  we 
assuredly  shall.  If  God  lets  me  live,  he  will  let  me 
love  you." 

Christine  shut  the  window  and  threw  herself  on 
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her  bed  without  undressing.  It  was  cold ;  she 
wrapped  herself  in  her  mantle,  and  gradually  her 
head  sank  upon  her  breast.  Her  hands,  at  iirst 
pressed  against  each  other,  opened  and  fell  by  her 
sides.  She  dropped  asleep,  like  an  infant,  in  the 
midst  of  her  tears. 

The  first  sun-rays,  feeble  though  they  were, 
awoke  Christine,  who  sprang  hastily  from  her 
couch.  "  Herbert  waits  for  me  !"  she  exclaimed. 
At  her  age  memory  is  better  for  joy  than  for  sor- 
row. For  her  the  dawn  of  day  was  still  a  rendez- 
vous of  love.  The  next  moment  she  awoke  to  the 
consciousness  of  her  captivity.  She  went  to  the 
window,  leaned  out  as  on  the  previous  evening,  and 
looked  mournfully  around.  In  a  corner  of  the 
heavens  was  a  glow  of  light,  intercepted  by  billows 
of  cloud.  The  pale  foliage  of  the  willows  shivered 
in  the  breeze,  which  ruffled  the  leaves  without 
bending  the  branches  ;  the  long,  fine  grass  of  the 
meadow  was  seen  through  a  vale  of  fog,  as  yet 
undispelled  by  the  sun.  The  sounds  of  awakening 
nature  had  not  yet  begun,  when  a  white  sail  stood 
out  upon  the  surface  of  the  stream,  gliding  lightly 
along  like  the  open  wing  of  a  graceful  bird.  It 
passed  to  and  fro  in  front  of  the  meadow ;  was 
lowered  before  the  trees,  and  then  again  displayed, 
bending  the  boat's  gunwale  to  the  water's  surface, 
hovering  continually  around  a  point  of  the  bank,  as 
though  confined  within  the  circle  of  an  invisible 
fascination.  At  long  intervals  the  wind  brought  a 
faint  and  scarce  perceptible  sound,  like  the  last 
notes  of  a  song  ;  then  the  little  bark  again  manoeu- 
vred, and  its  sail  flapped  in  the  air.  The  pale  tints 
of  dawn  gave  way  to  the  warmer  sunbeams ;  pas- 
sengers appeared  upon  the  bank ;  trading  boats 
ascended  the  river ;  the  windows  of  the  red  brick 
house  opened  as  if  to  inhale  the  morning  air.  The 
boat  lowered  its  sail,  and  floated  slowly  away  at  the 
will  of  the  current.  Christine  looked  after  it  and 
wept. 

Twice  during  that  day  Gothon  opened  the  door 
of  the  young  girl's  chamber,  and  brought  her  a  fru- 
gal meal.  Twice  did  Gothon  depart  without  utter- 
ing a  word.  The  whole  day  passed  in  silence  and 
solitude.  Christine  knew  not  how  to  get  rid  of  the 
weary  hours.  She  knelt  before  the  crucifix,  her 
alabaster  rosary  in  her  hand,  her  head  raised  to- 
wards the  cross,  and  prayed.  But  her  prayer  was 
for  Herbert,  to  see  him  again  ;  she  never  dreamed 
of  praying  to  forget  him.  Then  she  took  down  the 
guitar,  passed  round  her  neck  the  faded  blue  riband, 
lied  on  it  at  Seville,  and  which  her  mother  would 
never  allow  to  be  changed.  She  struck  a  few  chords 
of  the  songs  she  best  loved  ;  bat  her  voice  was 
choked,  and  her  tears  flowed  more  abundantly  when 
she  tried  to  sing.  She  collected  the  little  sprays  of 
willow,  and  placed  them  in  a  book  to  dry  and  pre- 
serve them.  But  the  day  was  very  long  ;  and  the 
poor  child  fluttered  in  her  prison  like  a  caged  bird, 
with  an  anguish  that  each  moment  increased.  Her 
head  burned,  her  bosom  throbbed.  At  last  night 
came.  Seated  near  the  open  window,  the  cold 
calmed  her  a  little.  They  brought  her  no  light, 
and  time  passed  more  slowly  than  ever.  She  went 
to  bed,  but,  deprived  of  her  accustomed  exercise, 
tormented  by  a  thousand  anxieties,  she  could  not 
sleep ;  she  got  up,  walked  about  in  the  darkness, 
and  again  lay  down ;  slumber  still  avoided  her. 
This  time  her  eyes,  red  with  tears  and  watchful- 
ness, beheld  the  sunrise  without  illusion  ;  she  did 
not  for  a  moment  forget  her  captivity,  but  looked 
mournfully  out  at  the  little  sail  which,  faithful  to 
Its  rendezvous,  came  each  morning  with  the  sun. 


Again,  none  but  Gothon  disturbed  her  solitude. 
During  another  long  day,  Christine,  alternately 
desponding  and  excited,  walked,  wept,  lamented, 
and  prayed.  Night  came  again.  Nothing  broke 
the  silence  ;  the  lights  in  the  red  house  were  extin- 
guished one  after  the  other.  Profound  darkness 
covered  the  earth.  Christine  remained  at  her  win- 
dow, insensible  to  cold.  Suddenly  she  started ; 
she  heard  her  name  pronounced  in  low  tones  at  the 
foot  of  the  wall.     She  listened. 

"  Christine,  my  daughter  !"  repeated  the  voice. 

"Mother!"  exclaimed  Christine,  "you  out  in 
this  dreadful  weather !     I  conjure  you  to  go  in  !" 

"  I  have  been  two  days  in  bed,  my  child  ;  I  have 
been  unwell  ;  to-night  I  am  better ;  I  felt  it  impos- 
sible to  remain  longer  without  seeing  you,  who  are 
my  life,  my  strength,  my  health  !  Oh  !  you  were 
right  not  to  leave  me ;  it  would  have  killed  me. 
How  are  you,  dear  Christine?  Have  you  all  you 
require?      How  do  you  live,  deprived  of  my  ca- 


"  Dearest  mother,  for  heaven's  sake,  go  in  !  The 
night  is  damp  and  cold ;  it  vi^ill  be  your  death  !" 

"  Your  voice  warms  me  ;  it  is  far  from  you  that 
I  feel  chill  and  faint.  Dearest  child,  my  heart  sends 
you  a  thousand  kisses." 

"  I  receive  them  on  my  knees,  mother,  my  arms 
extended  towards  you.     But,  when  shall  I  see  you 
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"  When  you  submit,  and  promise  to  obey  ;  when 
you  no  longer  seek  him  you  are  forbidden  to  see, 
and  whom  you  must  forget.  My  daughter,  it  is 
your  duty." 

"  Oh  mother,  I  thought  your  heart  could  better 
understand  what  it  never  felt.  I  thought  you  re- 
spected the  true  sentiments  of  the  soul,  and  that 
your  lips  knew  not  how  to  utter  the  word  '  forget.' 
If  I  forgot,  1  should  be  a  mere  silly  child,  capri- 
cious, unruly,  unworthy  your  tenderness.  If  my 
malady  is  without  remedy,  I  am  a  steadfast  woman, 
suflTering  and  self-sacrificing.  Good  God  !  How 
is  it  you  do  not  understand  that?" 

"I  understand,"  murmured  Annunciata,  but  in 
so  low  a  tone,  that  she  was  sure  her  daughter  could 
not  hear  her. 

"  Mother,"  resumed  Christine,  "  go  to  my  father ! 
summon  up  that  courage  which  fails  you  when  you 
alone  are  concerned  ;  speak  boldly  to  him,  tell  hinr 
what  I  have  told  you  ;  demand  my  liberty,  my  hap 
piness." 

"  I !"  exclaimed  Annunciata  in  terror,  "  I  brave 
M.  Van  Amberg,  and  oppose  his  will !" 

"Not  oppose,  but  supplicate!  compel  his  heart 
to  understand  what  mine  experiences.;  force  him  to 
see  and  hear  and  feel  that  my  life  may  cease,  but 
not  my  love.  Who  can  do  it  if  you  cannot?  lam 
a  captive.  My  sisters  know  not  love,  my  uncle 
William  has  never  known  it.  It  needs  a  woman's 
voice  to  express  a  woman's  feelings." 

"  Christine,  you  know  not  what  you  ask.  The 
eflbrt  is  above  my  strength." 

"  I  ask  a  proof  of  my  mother's  love  ;  I  am  sure 
she  will  give  it  me." 

"  I  shall  die  in  so  doing.  M.  Van  Amberg  can 
kill  me  by  a  word." 

Christine  started  and  trembled.  "  Do  not  go 
then,  dearest  mother.  Forgive  my  egotism ;  I 
thought  only  of  myself.  If  my  father  has  such  ter- 
rible power,  avoid  his  anger.  I  will  wait,  and  en- 
treat none  but  God." 

There  was  a  brief  pause.  "  Christine,"  said 
Madame  Van  Amberg,  "  since  I  am  your  only 
hope,  your  sole  reliance,  and  you  have  called  me  to 
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your  aid,  I  will  speak  to  him.  Our  fate  is  in  the 
liands  of  heaven." 

Annunciata  interrupted  herself  by  a  cry  of  ter- 
mor; a  hand  rudely  grasped  her  arm  ;  M.  Van  Am- 
.,rg,  without  uttering  a  word,  dragged  her  to  the 
iouse  door,  compelled  her  to  enter,  took  out  the 

7,  and  made  her  pass  before  him  into  the  parlor. 
V  lamp  burned  dimly  upon  the  table,  its  oil  nearly 

chausted  ;  at  times  it  emitted  a  bright  flash,  and 
lien  suddenly  became  nearly  extinguished.  The 
orners  of  the  room  were  in  darkness,  the  doors 
lid  windows  closed,  perfect  silence  reigned;  the 
uily  object  on  which  a  strong  light  fell,  was  the 
•ountenance  of  M.  Van  Amberg.  It  was  calm, 
fiold,  motionless.  His  great  height,  the  piercing 
look  of  his  pale  gray  eyes,  the  austere  regularity 
of  his  features,  combined  to  give  him  the  aspect  of 
an  implacable  judge. 

"You  would  speak  with  me,  madame,"  said  he 
to  Annunciata,  "  I  am  here,  speak  !" 

On  entering  the  parlor,  Annunciata  let  herself 
fall  into  a  chair.  Her  clothes  streamed  with  water  ; 
her  hair,  heavy  with  rain,  fell  upon  her  shoulders, 
her  extreme  paleness  gave  her  the  appearance  of  a 
corpse  rather  than  of  a  living  creature.  Terror 
obliterated  memory  even  of  what  had  just  occurred, 
her  mind  was  confused,  she  felt  only  that  she  suf- 
fered horribly.  Her  husband's  voice  and  words 
restored  the  chain  of  her  ideas ;  the  poor  woman 
thought  of  her  child,  made  a  violent  effort,  rallied 
her  strength,  and  rose  to  her  feet. 

"  Now  then,"  she  murmured,  "  since  it  must  be 
so!" 

M.  Van  Amberg  waited  in  silence,  his  arms 
crossed  upon  his  breast,  his  eyes  fixed  upon  his 
wife ;  he  stood  like  a  statue,  assisting  neither  by 
word  nor  gesture  the  poor  creature  who  trembled 
before  him.  Annunciata  looked  long  at  him  before 
speaking ;  she  hoped  that  at  sight  of  her  tears  and 
sufferings,  M.  Van  Amberg  would  remember  he 
had  loved  her.  She  threw  her  whole  soul  into  her 
eyes,  but  not  a  muscle  of  her  husband's  countenance 
moved.     He  waited  for  her  to  break  silence. 

"  I  need  your  indulgence,"  she  at  last  said  ;  "  it 
costs  me  a  fearful  effort  to  address  you.  In  general 
I  do  but  answer ;  I  am  unaccustomed  to  speak  first, 
and  1  am  afraid.  I  dread  your  anger ;  have  com- 
passion on  a  trembling  woman,  who  would  fain  be 
silent,  and  who  must  speak.  Christine's  happiness 
is  in  your  hands.  The  poor  child  implores  me  to 
soften  your  rigor.  *  *  *  Did  I  refuse,  not  a 
creature  upon  earth  would  intercede  for  her.  This 
is  why  I  venture  to  petition  you,  sir." 

M.  Van  Amberg  continued  silent.  Annunciata 
wiped  the  tears  from  her  cheeks,  and  resumed  with 
more  courage. 

"  The  poor  child  is  much  to  be  pitied  ;  she  has 
inherited  the  faults  you  blame  in  me.  Believe  me, 
sir,  I  have  labored  hard  to  check  them  in  the  bud. 
I  have  striven,  exhorted,  punished,  have  spared  nei- 
ther advice  nor  prayers,  but  all  in  vain.  God  has 
not  been  pleased  to  spare  me  this  new  grief.  Her 
nature  is  unchangeable  :  she  is  to  blame,  but  she 
is  also  much  to  be  pitied.  Christine  loves  with  all 
her  soul.  Women  die  of  such  love  as  hers,  and 
when  they  do  not  die,  they  suffer  frightfully.  For 
pity's  sake,  sir,  let  her  marry  him  she  loves !" 

Annunciata  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  and 
awaited  in  an  agony  of  anxiety  her  husband's  reply. 
"  Your  daughter,"  said  M.  Van  Amberg,  "  is 
still  a  child  ;  she  has  inherited,  as  you  say,  a  char- 
acter that  needs  restraint.  I  will  not  yield  to  the 
first  caprice  that  traverses  her  silly  head.  Herbert 
is  only  two-and-twenty ;  we  know  nothing  of  his 


character.    Your  daughter  requires  a  protector,  and 
a  judicious  guide.     Herbert  has  neither  family,  for- 
tune, nor  position.     He  shall  never  be  the  husband  • 
of  a  woman  who  bears  the  name  of  Mademoiselle 
Van  Amberg !" 

"Sir!"  cried  Annunciata,  clasping  her  hands 
and  breathless  with  emotion,  "  sir  !  the  best  guid- 
ance for  a  woman's  life  is  a  union  with  the  man  she 
loves  !  It  is  her  best  safeguard  ;  it  strengthens  her 
against  the  cares  of  the  world.  I  entreat  you, 
Karl!"  exclaimed  Madame  Van  Amberg,  falling 
upon  her  knees,  "have  compassion  on  my  daugh- 
ter !  Do  not  render  duty  a  torture :  do  not  exact 
from  her  too  much  courage  !  We  are  weak  crea- 
tures ;  we  have  need  both  of  love  and  virtue.  Place 
her  not  in  the  terrible  necessity  of  choosing  between 
them.     Pity,  Karl,  pity!" 

"  Madame,"  cried  M.  Van  Amberg,  and  this  time 
his  frame  was  agitated  by  a  slight  nervous  trembling, 
"  Madame,  you  are  very  bold  to  speak  to  me  thus ! 
You  !  you  I  to  dare  to  hold  such  language  to  me  ! 
Silence  !  and  teach  your  daughter  not  to  hesitate 
in  her  choice  between  good  and  evil.  Do  that,  in- 
stead of  weeping  uselessly  at  my  feet." 

"  Yes,  it  is  bold  of  me,  sir,  thus  to  address  you  ; 
but  I  have  found  courage  in  suffering.  I  am  ill — 
in  pain — my  life  is  worthless,  save  as  a  sacrifice — 
let  my  child  take  it,  I  will  speak  for  her  !  Her  fate 
is  in  your  hands,  do  not  crush  her  by  a  cruel  deci- 
sion !  An  absolute  judge  and  master  should  be 
guarded  in  word  and  deed,  for  a  reckoning  will  be 
asked  of  him  !     Be  merciful  to  my  child  !" 

M.  Van  Amberg  approached  his  wife,  took  her 
arm,  placed  his  other  hand  on  her  mouth,  and 
said : — 

"Silence!  I  command  you;  no  such  scenes  in 
my  house,  no  noise  and  whimpering.  Your  daugh- 
ters sleep  within  a  few  yards  of  you,  do  not  disturb 
their  repose.  Your  servants  are  above,  do  not 
awaken  them.  Silence !  You  had  no  business  to 
speak  ;  I  was  wrong  to  listen  to  you.  Never  dare 
again  to  discuss  my  orders  ;  it  is  I  whom  your  chil- 
dren must  obey,  I  whom  you  must  obey  yourself. 
Retire  to  your  apartment,  and  to-morrow  let  me 
find  you  what  you  yesterday  were." 

M.  Van  Amberg  had  regained  his  usual  calmness. 
He  walked  slowly  from  the  room. 

"Oh,  my  daughter!"  exclaimed  Annunciata, 
despairingly,  "  nothing  have  I  been  able  to  do  for 
you  !  Merciful  Father  !  what  wil'  become  of  me, 
placed  between  him  and  her,  both  inflexible  in  their 
resolves  !" 

The  lamp  which  feebly  illuminated  this  scene  of 
sorrow,  now  suddenly  went  out  and  left  the  un- 
happy mother  in  profound  darkness.  The  rain  beat 
against  the  windows — the  wind  howled — the  house 
clock  struck  four. 

Christine  had  seen  M.  A^'an  Amberg  seize  An- 
nunciata's  arm,  and  lead  her  away  with  him  ;  after- 
wards she  had  distinguished,  through  the  slight 
partitions  of  the  house,  a  faint  echo  as  of  mingled 
sobs,  entreaties,  and  reproaches.  She  understood 
that  her  fate  was  deciding — that  her  poor  mother 
had  devoted  herself  for  her,  and  was  face  to  face 
with  the  stern  ruler  whose  look  alone  she  usually 
dared  not  brave.  Christine  passed  the  night  in  ter- 
rible anxiety,  abandoning  herself  alternately  to  dis- 
couragement and  to  joyful  hopes.  At  her  age  it  is 
not  easy  to  despair.  Fear,  however,  predominated 
over  every  other  emotion,  and  she  would  have  given 
years  of  existence  to  learn  what  had  passed.  But 
the  day  went  by  like  the  previous  one.  She  saw 
none  but  Gothon.  Her  she  ventured  to  question, 
i  but  the  old  servant  had  orders  not  to  answer. 
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Another  day  elapsed.  Christine's  solitude  was 
still  unbroken,  no  friendly  voice  reached  her  ear, 
no  kind  hand  lifted  the  veil  shrouding  her  future. 
The  poor  girl  was  exhausted  ;  she  had  not  even  the 
energy  of  grief.  She  wept  without  complaint,  al- 
most without  a  murmur.  Night  came,  and  she  fell 
asleep,  exhausted  by  her  sorrow.  She  had  scarcely 
slept  an  hour  when  she  was  awakened  by  the  open- 
ing of  the  door,  and  Gothon,  lamp  in  hand,  ap- 
proached her  bed.  ''  Get  up,  mademoiselle,"  said 
the  servant,  "  and  follow  me." 

Christine  dressed  herself  as  in  a  dream,  and  has- 
tily followed  Gothon,  who  conducted  her  to  her 
mother's  room,  opened  the  door,  and  drew  back  to 
let  her  pass.  A  sad  spectacle  met  the  young  girl's 
eyes.  Annunciata,  pale  and  almost  inanimate,  lay 
in  the  agonies  of  death.  Her  presentiment  had  not 
deceived  her ;  suffering  and  agitation  had  snapped 
the  slender  strings  that  bound  her  to  the  earth. 
The  light  of  the  lamp  fell  full  upon  her  features, 
whose  gentle  beauty  pain  was  impotent  to  deface. 
Resignation  and  courage  were  upon  her  counte- 
nance, over  which  came  a  gleam  of  joy  when  Chris- 
tine appeared.  Wilhelmina  and  Maria  knelt  and 
wept  at  the  foot  of  their  mother's  bed.  William 
stood  a  little  apart,  holding  a  prayer-book,  but  his 
eyes  had  left  the  page  to  look  at  Annunciata,  and 
two  large  tears  trembled  on  their  lids.  M.  Van 
Amberg,  seated  beside  his  wife's  pillow,  had  his 
face  shaded  by  his  hand,  so  that  none  could  see  its 
expression. 

With  a  piercing  cry,  Christine  rushed  to  Madame 
Van  Amberg,  who  received  her  in  her  arms. 
"  Mother!"  she  cried,  her  cheek  against  Annurici- 
ata's,  "it  is  I  who  have  killed  you  !  For  love  of 
me  you  have  exceeded  your  strength." 

"  No,  my  beloved  child,  no,"  replied  Annunciata, 
kissing  her  daughter  between  each  word,  "I  die  of 
an  old  and  incurable  malady.  But  I  die  happy, 
since  I  once  more  clasp  you  in  my  arms." 

"  And  they  did  not  let  me  nurse  you  !"  cried 
Christine,  indignantly  raising  her  head  ;  "  they  con- 
cealed your  illness  !  They  let  me  weep  for  other 
sorrows  than  yours,  my  mother!" 

"  Dearest  child,"  replied  Annunciata  gently, 
"  this  crisis  has  been  very  sudden  ;  two  hours  ago 
they  knew  not  my  danger,  and  T  wished  to  fulfil  my 
religious  duties  before  seeing  you.  I  wished  to  think 
only  of  God.  Now  I  can  abandon  myself  to  the 
embraces  of  my  children,"  and  she  clasped  her 
weeping  daughters  to  her  heart.  "  Dear  children," 
said  she,  "  God  is  full  of  mercy  to  the  dying,  and 
sanctifies  a  mother's  benediction.  I  bless  you,  my 
daughters;  remember  and  pray  for  me." 

The  three  young  girls  bowed  their  heads  upon 
their  mother's  hand,  and  replied  by  tears  alone  to 
this  solemn  farewell. 

"  My  good  brother,"  resumed  Annunciata  to 
William,  "  my  good  brother,  we  have  long  lived 
together,  and  to  me  you  have  ever  been  a  de- 
voted friend,  indulgent  and  gentle.  I  thank  you, 
brother!" 

William  averted  his  head  to  conceal  his  tears,  but 
a  deep  sob  escaped  him,  and  he  turned  his  vener- 
able face  towards  Annunciata. 

"  Do  not  thank  me,  sister,"  he  said,  "  I  have 
done  little  for  you.  I  loved  you,  that  is  certain,  but 
I  could  not  enliven  your  solitude.  My  sister,  you 
will  still  live  for  the  happiness  of  us  all." 

Annunciata  gently  shook  her  head.  Her  glance 
sought  her  husband,  as  if  she  would  fain  have  ad- 
dressed her  last  words  to  him.  But  they  expired 
on  her  lips.  She  looked  at  him  timidly,  sadly,  and 
then  closed  her  eyes,  to  check  the  starting  tears. 


She  grew  visibly  weaker,  and  as  death  approacher' . 
a  painful  anxiety  took  possession  of  her.  Resigned . 
she  was  not  calm.  It  was  ordained  her  soul  shoul 
suffer  and  be  troubled  to  the  end.  The  destiny  o' 
one  of  her  daughters  disturbed  her  last  moments 
she  dared  not  pronounce  the  name  of  Christine,  sb 
dared  not  ask  compassion  for  her  ;  a  thousand  con- 
flicting doubts  and  fears  agitated  her  poor  heart . 
She  died  as  she  had  lived,  repressing  her  tears, 
concealing  her  thoughts.  From  time  to  time  sh; 
turned  to  her  husband,  but  his  head  continued  sun  I 
upon  his  hand ;  not  one  look  of  encouragemen; 
could  she  obtain.  At  last  came  the  spasm  that  wa?- 
to  break  this  frail  existence.  "Adieu!  Adieu!" 
she  murmured  in  unintelligible  accents.  Her  eyee- 
no  longer  obeyed  her,  and  none  could  tell  whon 
they  sought.  William  approached  his  brother,  and 
placed  his  hat.d  upon  his  shoulder.  "Karl!"  h- 
whispered  in  tones  audible  but  to  him  he  addressed. 
"  she  is  dying  !  Have  you  nothing  to  say  to  a  pooi 
creature  who  has  so  long  lived  with  you  and  suf- 
fered by  you  1  Living,  you  loved  her  not ;  do  noi 
let  her  die  thus  !  Fear  you  not,  Karl,  lest  thi^ 
woman,  oppressed  and  slighted  by  you,  should  ex- 
pire with  a  leaven  of  resentment  in  her  heart? 
Crave  her  pardon  before  she  departs." 

For  an  instant  all  was  silent.  M.  Van  Amberg 
stirred  not.  Annunciata,  her  head  thrown  back, 
seemed  to  have  already  ceased  to  exist.  On  a  sud- 
den she  moved,  raised  herself  with  difficulty,  leaned 
over  towards  M.  Van  Amberg,  and  groped  for  hijr 
hand  as  though  she  had  })een  blind.  When  she 
found  it,  she  bowed  her  face  upon  it,  kissed  it 
twice,  and  expired  in  that  last  kiss. 

"On  your  knees!"  cried  William,  "  on  your 
knees  ;  she  is  in  heaven  !  let  us  implore  her  inter- 
cession !"     And  all  knelt  down. 

Of  all  the  prayers  addressed  to  God  by  man  dur- 
ing his  life  of  trial,  not  one  is  more  solemn  than 
that  which  escapes  the  desolate  heart,  when  a  be- 
loved soul  flies  from  earth  to  heaven,  to  stand,  for 
the  first  time,  in  the  presence  of  its  Creator. 

M.  Van  Amberg  rose  from  his  knees. 

"Leave  the  room!"  said  he  to  his  brother  and 
daughters,  "  I  would  be  alone  with  my  wife," 

Alone,  beside  the  bed  of  his  dead  wife,  Karl  Van 
Amberg  gazed  upon  the  pale  countenance,  to  which 
death  had  restored  all  the  beauty  of  youth.  A  tear, 
left  there  by  human  suffering,  a  tear  which  none 
other  was  to  follow,  glittered  upon  the  clay-cold 
check ;  one  arm  still  hung  out  of  bed,  as  when  it 
held  his  hand  ;  the  head  was  in  the  position  in 
which  it  had  kissed  his  fingers.  He  gazed  at  her, 
and  the  icy  envelop  that  bound  his  heart  was  at 
last  broken.  "  Annunciata !"  he  exclaimed,  "  An- 
nunciata !" 

For  fifteen  years  that  name  had  not  passed  his 
lips.  Throwing  himself  on  his  wife's  corpse,  he 
clasped  her  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her  forehead. 

"  Annunciata !"  he  cried,  "  can  you  not  feel  this 
kiss  of  peace  and  love  !  Annunciata,  we  have  both 
suffered  terribly !  God  did  not  grant  us  happiness. 
I  loved  you  from  the  first  day  that  I  saw  you,  a  joy- 
ous child  in  Spain,  till  this  sad  moment  that  I  press 
you  dead  upon  my  heart.  Oh  Annunciata,  how 
great  have  been  our  sufferings  !" 

Karl  Van  Amberg  wept. 

"  Repose  in  peace,  poor  woman  !"  he  murmured. 
"  may  you  find  in  heaven  the  repose  denied  you 
upon  earth  !"  And  with  trembling  hand  he  closed 
Annunciata's  eyes.  Then  he  knelt  down  beside 
her. 

"  Almighty  God  !"  he  said,  "I  have  been  se- 
vere.    Be  thou  merciful !" 
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When  at  break  of  day,  M.  Van  Amberg  left  the 
chamber  of  death,  his  face  had  resumed  its  habitual 
expression  :  his  inflexible  soul,  for  a  moment  bowed, 
had  regained  its  usual  level.  To  Annunciata  had 
been  given  the  last  word  of  love,  the  last  tear  of 
that  heart  of  adamant.  To  the  eyes  of  all  he  reap- 
peared as  the  stern  master  and  father,  the  man  on 
whose  brow  no  sorrow  left  a  trace.  His  daughters 
bowed  themselves  upon  his  passage,  William  spoke 
not  to  him,  order  and  regularity  returned  to  the 
house.  Annunciata  was  buried  without  pomp  or 
procession.  She  left,  to  revisit  it  no  more,  the  mel- 
ancholy abode  where  her  suffering  soul  had  worn 
out  its  mortal  envelop ;  she  ceased  to  live,  as  a 
sound  ceases  to  be  heard,  as  a  cloud  passes,  as  a 
flower  fades ;  nothing  stopped  or  altered  because 
she  went.  If  any  mourned  her,  they  mourned  in 
silence ;  if  they  thought  of  her,  they  proclaimed  not 
their  thoughts  ;  her  name  was  no  more  heard  ;  only 
the  interior  of  the  little  red  house  was  rather  more 
silent,  and  M.  Van  Amberg's  countenance  appeared 
to  all  more  rigid  than  before.  During  the  day, 
Christine's  profound  grief  obeyed  the  iron  will  that 
weighed  on  each  member  of  the  family.  The  poor 
child  was  silent,  worked,  sat  at  table,  lived  on  as 
if  her  heart  had  not  been  crushed  ;  but  at  night, 
when  she  was  alone  in  the  little  room  where  her 
mother  had  so  often  wept  with  her,  she  gave  free 
course  to  grief;  she  invoked  her  mother,  spoke  to 
her,  extended  her  arms  to  her,  and  would  fain  have 
left  the  earth  to  be  with  her  in  heaven.  "  Take 
me  to  you,  dear  mother!"  she  would  exclaim. 
"  Deprived  of  you,  apart  from  him,  I  cannot  live! 
Since  I  saw  you  die,  I  np  longer  fear  death." 

Since  the  death  of  Annunciata,  Christine  was  al- 
lowed her  liberty,  M.  Van  Amberg  doubtless  think- 
ing, and  with  reason,  that  she  would  make  no  use 
of  it  during  her  first  grief.  Or,  perhaps,  with  his 
wife's  corpse  scarcely  cold,  he  hesitated  to  recur  to 
the  severity  that  had  caused  her  so  many  tears. 
Whatever  his  motive,  Christine  was  free,  at  least 
to  all  appearance.  The  three  sisters,  in  deep 
mourning,  never  passed  the  threshold  ;  they  sat  all 
day  at  work  near  the  low  window  of  the  parlor, 
sapped  with  their  uncle  and  father,  then  retired  to 
bed.  During  the  long  hours  of  their  silent  work, 
Christine  often  thought  of  her  lover.  She  dared 
not  attempt  to  see  him ;  she  would  have  expected 
to  hear  her  mother's  voice  murmur  in  her  ear — 
"  My  daughter,  it  is  too  soon  to  be  happy  !  Mourn 
me  yet  a  little,  alone  and  without  consolation." 

One  morning,  after  a  night  of  tears,  Christine  fell 
into  a  tardy  slumber,  broken  by  dreams.  Now  it 
was  her  mother,  who  took  her  in  her  arms,  and 
flew  with  her  towards  heaven.  ''  I  will  not  let 
you  live,"  said  Annunciata,  "  for  life  is  sorrow. 
I  have  prayed  of  God  to  let  you  die  young,  that  you 
may  not  weep  as  I  have  wept !" 

The  next  instant  she  beheld  herself  clothed  in 
white,  and  crowned  with  flowers.  Herbert  was 
there,  love  sparkling  in  his  eyes.  "  Come,  my  be- 
trothed!" he  said,  "life  is  joy!  My  love  shall 
guard  you  from  all  evil ;  come,  we  will  be  happy  !" 

She  started  up,  awakened  by  a  sudden  noise  in 
her  chamber.  The  window  was  open,  and  on  the 
floor  lay  a  pebble  with  a  letter  attached.  Her  first 
impulse  was  to  fly  to  the  window  ;  a  bush  stirred 
in  the  direction  of  the  river,  but  she  saw  no  one. 
She  snatched  up  the  letter,  she  guessed  it  was  Her- 
bert's writing.  It  seems  as  if  one  never  saw  for  the 
first  time  the  writing  of  him  one  loves ;  the  heart 
recognizes  as  if  the  eyes  had  already  seen  it.  Chris- 
tine was  alone,  a  beam  of  the  rising  sun  tinted  the 
summits  of  the  willows,  and  hope  and  love  revived 


in  the  young  girl's  heart,  as  she  read  what  fol 
lows  : 

"  Christine,  I  can  write  but  a  few  lines  ;  a  long 
letter,  difficult  to  conceal,  might  never  reach  you. 
Hear  me  with  your  heart,  and  guess  what  I  am  un- 
able to  write.  As  you  know,  dearest,  my  family 
intrusted  me  to  your  father  and  gave  him  all  author- 
ity over  me.  He  can  employ  me  at  his  will,  and 
according  to  the  convenience  of  his  commercial  es- 
tablishments. Christine,  I  have  just  received  orders 
to  embark  in  one  of  his  ships,  sailing  for  Batavia." 

A  cry  escaped  Christine's  lips,  and  her  eyes, 
suffused  with  tears,  devoured  the  subsequent  lines. 

"  Your  ictther  places  the  immensity  of  ocean 
between  us ;  he  separates  us  forever.  We  are  to 
meet  no  more :  Christine,  has  your  heart,  since  I 
last  saw  you,  learned  to  comprehend  those  words? 
No,  my  adored  Christine,  we  must  live  or  die 
together  !  Your  poor  mother  is  no  more ;  your 
presence  is  no  longer  essential  to  the  happiness  of 
any  one.  Your  family  is  pitiless  and  without 
affection  for  you.  Your  future  is  gloom  and 
unhappiness.  Come,  then,  let  us  fly  together.  In 
the  Helder  are  numerous  ships ;  they  will  bear  us 
far  from  the  scene  of  our  sufferings.  All  is  fore- 
seen and  arranged.  Christine,  my  life  depends  on 
your  decision.  Forever  separated  !  *  *  subscribe 
to  that  barbarous  decree,  and  I  terminate  an  exist- 
ence which  henceforward  would  be  all  bitterness ! 
And  you,  Christine  ;  will  you  love  another,  or  live 
without  love  ?  Oh  !  come,  I  have  suffered  so  much 
without  you  !  I  summon  you,  I  await  you,  Chris- 
tine !  my  bride  !  At  midnight — on  the  river  bank 
— I  will  be  there !  and  a  world  of  happiness  is 
before  us.     Come,  dear  Christine,  come!" 

As  Christine  read,  her  tears  fell  fast  on  Herbert's 
letter.  She  experienced  a  moment  of  agonizing 
indecision.  She  loved  passionately,  but  she  was 
young  and  innocent,  and  love  had  not  yet  imparted 
to  her  pure  soul  the  audacity  that  braves  all  things. 
The  wise  counsels  heard  in  her  father's  house, 
uncle  William's  pious  exhortations,  the  holy  prayers 
she  had  learned  from  her  infancy  upwards,  re- 
sounded in  her  ears  ;  the  Christ  upon  her  wooden 
crucifix  seemed  to  look  at  her ;  the  beads  of  her 
rosary  were  still  warm  with  the  pressure  of  her  fin- 
gers. "Oh!  my  dream!  my  dream!"  she  ex- 
claimed :  "  Herbert  who  calls  his  bride  !  my  mother 
claiming  her  daughter  !  With  him,  life  and  love  ! 
With  her,  death  and  heaven  '  *  »  "  And  Chris- 
tine sobbed  aloud.  For  an  instant  she  tried  calmly 
to  contemplate  an  existence  in  that  melancholy 
house,  weeping  for  Herbert,  growing  old  without 
him,  without  love,  within  those  gloomy  walls,  where 
no  heart  sympathized  with  hers.  The  picture  was 
too  terrible ;  she  felt  that  such  a  future  was  unen- 
durable. She  wept  bitterly,  kissed  her  rosary,  her 
prayer  book,  as  if  bidding  adieu  to  all  that  had  wit- 
nessed the  innocence  of  her  early  years.  Then  her 
heart  beat  violently.  The  fire  of  her  glance  dried 
her  tears.  She  looked  out  at  the  river,  at  the  white 
sail  which  seemed  to  remind  her  of  her  vows  of 
love  ;  she  gave  one  last  sob,  as  if  breaking  irrevo- 
cably the  links  between  her  past  and  future.  The 
image  of  her  mother  was  no  longer  before  her. 
Christine,  abandoned  to  herself,  followed  the  impulse 
of  her  passionate  nature  ;  she  wept,  trembled,  hes- 
itated, and  at  last  exclaimed — 

"  At  midnight,  I  will  be  there  !" 

Then  she  wiped  her  tears,  and  remained  quite 
still  for  a  few  moments,  to  calm  her  violent  agita- 
tion. A  vast  future  unrolled  itself  before  her;  lib- 
erty would  he  hers ;  a  new  world  was  revealed  to 
her  eyes ;  a  new  life  began  for  her. 
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At  last  nig^ht  came.  A  lamp  replaced  the  fading 
day-light.  The  window  was  deserted  for  the  table. 
William  and  Karl  Van  Amberg  came  in.  The 
former  took  a  book ;  his  brother  busied  himself  with 
commercial  calculations.  The  lamp  gave  a  dull 
light;  all  was  silent,  sad,  and  monotonous  in  the 
apartment.  The  clock  slowly  told  the  succeeding 
hours.  When  its  hammer  struck  ten,  there  was  a 
movement  round  the  table  ;  books  were  shut,  work 
was  folded.  Karl  Von  Amberg  rose ;  his  two 
eldest  daughters  approached  him,  and  he  kissed 
their  foreheads  in  silence.  Christine,  no  longer  a 
captive,  but  still  in  disgrace,  bowed  herself  before 
her  father.  Uncle  William,  grown  drowsy  over 
his  book,  put  up  his  spectacles,  muttering  a  "  good- 
night." The  family  left  the  parlor,  and  the  three 
sisters  ascended  the  wooden  staircase.  At  her 
chamber  door,  Christine  felt  a  tightness  at  her 
heart.  She  turned  and  looked  after  her  sisters. 
*' Good-night,  Wilhelmina  !  good-night,  Maria!" 

The  sisters  turned  their  heads.  By  the  faint 
light  of  their  tapers  Christine  saw  them  smile  and 
kiss  their  hands  to  her.  Then  they  entered  their 
rooms  without  speaking.  Christine  found  herself 
alone.  She  opened  her  window ;  the  night  was 
calm  ;  at  intervals  clouds  flitted  across  the  moon, 
veiling  its  brightness.  Christine  made  no  prepara- 
tions for  departure ;  she  only  took  her  mother's 
rosary,  and  the  blue  ribbon  so  long  attached  to  the 
guitar  ;  then  she  wrapped  herself  in  her  black  man- 
tle and  sat  down  by  the  window.  Her  heart  beat 
quick,  but  no  distinct  thought  agitated  her  mind. 
She  trembled  without  terror  ;  her  eyes  were  tear- 
ful, but  she  felt  no  regret.  For  her,  the  hour  was 
rather  solemn  than  sad  ;  the  struggle  was  over,  and 
she  was  irrevocably  decided. 

At  last  midnight  came  ;  each  stroke  of  the  clock 
thrilled  Christine's  heart ;  for  an  instant  she  stood 
still,  summoning  strength  and  courage  ;  then,  turn- 
ing towards  the  interior  of  the  room — 

"  Adieu,  my  mother!"  she  whispered.  Many 
living  creatures  dwelt  under  that  roof.  It  seemed 
to  Christine  as  if  she  left  her  only  who  was  no 
longer  there.    "  Adieu,  my  mother  !"  she  repeated. 

Then  she  stepped  out  of  the  window  ;"  a  trellis, 
twined  with  creepers,  covered  the  wall.  With 
light  foot  and  steady  hand,  Christine  descended, 
aiding  herself  by  the  branches,  and  pausing  when 
they  cracked  under  her  tread  or  grasp.  The  still- 
ness was  so  complete  that  the  slightest  sound 
assumed  importance.  Christine's  heart  beat  vio- 
lently ;  at  last  she  reached  the  ground,  raised  her 
head,  and  looked  at  the  house.  Her  father's  win- 
dow was  still  lighted.  Again  she  shuddered  with 
apprehension  ;  then,  feeling  more  courage  for  a 
minute's  daring  than  for  half  an  hour's  precautions, 
she  darted  across  the  meadow  and  arrived  breath- 
less at  the  clump  of  willows.  Before  plunging 
into  it,  she  again  looked  round.  All  was  quiet  and 
deserted  ;  she  breathed  more  freely  and  disappeared 
amongst  the  branches.  Leaning  upon  the  old  tree, 
the  witness  of  her  former  rendezvous,  she  whis- 
pered, so  softly  that  none  but  a  lover  could  hear, 
"  Herbert,  are  you  there?" 

A  cautious  oar  skimmed  the  water ;  a  well 
known  voice  replied.  The  boat  approached  the 
willow ;  the  young  student  stood  up  and  held  out 
his  arms  to  Christine,  who  leaped  lightly  into  the 
akifF.  In  an-  instant,  they  were  out  of  the  willow- 
shaded  inlet;  in  another,  the  sail — the  signal  of 
their  lovee — was  hoisted  to  the  breeze ;  the  bark 
sped  swiftly  over  the  water,  and  Herbert,  scarce 
daring  to  believe  his  happiness,  was  seated  at 
Christine's  feet.     His  hand  sought  hers  ;  he  heard 


her  weep,  and  he  wept  for  sympathy.     Both  were 
silent,  agitated,  uneasy,  and  happy. 

But  the  night  was  fine,  the  moon  shed  its  softest 
light,  the  ripple  of  the  stream  had  a  harmony  of  its 
own,  the  light  breeze  cooled  their  cheeks,  the  sail 
bent  over  them  like  the  wing  of  an  invisible  being ; 
they  were  young,  they  loved,  it  was  impossible  that 
joy  should  not  revive  in  their  hearts. 

"Thanks,  Christine,  thanks!"  exclaimed  Her- 
bert, "  thanks  a  thousand  times  for  so  much  devo- 
tedness,  for  such  confidence  and  love !  Oh  how 
beautiful  will  life  now  appear !  We  are  united 
forever  !" 

"Forever!"  repeated  Christine,  her  tears  flow- 
ing afresh.  For  the  first  time  she  felt  that  great 
happiness,  like  great  grief,  expresses  itself  by  tears. 
Her  hand  in  Herbert's,  her  eyes  raised  to  heaven, 
she  gazed  upon  bright  stars  and  fleecy  clouds,  sole 
and  silent  witnesses  of  her  happiness.  Presently 
she  was  roused  from  this  sweet  reverie. 

"See  there,  Herbert!"  she  exclaimed;  "the 
sail  droops  along  the  mast,  the  wind  has  fallen,  we 
do  not  advance." 

Herbert  took  the  oars,  and  the  boat  cut  rapidly 
through  the  water.  Wrapped  in  her  mantle, 
Christine  sat  opposite,  and  smiled  upon  him.  On- 
wards flew  the  boat,  a  track  of  foam  in  its  wake. 
Daylight  was  still  distant ;  all  things  favored  the 
fugitives.     Again  Christine  broke  silence. 

"  Herbert,  dear  Herbert,  do  you  hear  nothing?" 

Herbert  ceased  to  row,  and  listened.  "  I  hear- 
nothing,"  he  said,  "save  the  plash  of  the  river 
against  its  banks."  He  resumed  the  oars;  again 
the  boat  moved  rapidly  forward.  Christine  was 
pale  ;  half  risen  from  her  seat,  her  head  turned  back, 
she  strove  to  see,  but  the  darkness  was  too  great. 

"  Be  tranquil,  best  beloved,"  said  Herbert  with 
a  smile.     "  Fear  creates  sounds.     All  is  still." 

"  Herbert,"  cried  Christine,  this  time  starting  up 
in  the  boat,  "  I  am  not  mistaken  !  I  hear  oars 
behind  us  *  *  pause  not  to  listen  *  *  row,  for 
Heaven's  love,  row !" 

Her  terror  was  so  great,  she  seemed  so  sure  of 
what  she  said,  that  Herbert  obeyed  in  silence j  and 
a  sensation  of  alarm  chilled  his  heart.  Christine 
seated  herself  at  his  feet. 

"  We  are  pursued  !"  she  said  ;  "  the  noise  of 
your  own  oars  alone  prevented  your  hearing.  A 
boat  follows  us." 

"Kit  be  so,"  Herbert  cried,  "what  tnatter! 
That  boat  does  not  bear  Christine,  li  tiot  guidsd  by 
a  man  who  defends  his  life,  his  happiness,  his  love. 
My  arm  will  weary  his,  his  bark  will  not  overtake 
mine."  And  Herbert  redoubled  his  efforts.  The 
veins  of  his  arms  swelled  to  bursting ;  his  fore- 
head was  covered  with  sweat-drops.  The  skiflT 
clove  the  waters  as  though  impelled  by  wings. 
Christine  remained  crouched  at  the  young  man's 
feet,  pressing  herself  against  him,  as  to  seek  refuge. 

Other  oars,  wielded  by  stalwart  arms,  now  struck 
the  water  not  far  from  Herbert's  boat.  The  young 
student  heard  the  sound  ;  he  bent  over  his  oars  and 
made  desperate  efforts.  But  he  felt  his  strength 
failing ;  as  he  rowed  he  looked  with  agony  at 
Christine ;  no  one  spoke,  only  the  noise  of  the  two 
boats  interrupted  the  silence.  Around,  all  was 
calm  and  serene  as  when  the  fugitives  set  out. 
But  the  soul  of  the  young  girl  had  passed  from  life 
to  death ;  her  eyes,  gleaming  with  a  wild  fire,  fol- 
lowed with  increased  terror  each  movement  of  Her- 
bert's ;  she  saw  by  the  suffering  expression  of  his 
countenance,  that  little  hope  of  escape  remained. 
Still  he  rowed  with  the  energy  of  despair ;  but  the 
fatal  bark  drew  nearer,  its  shadow  was  seen  upon 
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the  water,  it  followed  hard  in  the  foamy  track  of 
Herbert's  boat.  Christine  stood  up  and  looked 
back ;  just  then  the  moon  shone  out,  casting  its 
light  full  upon  the  pale,  passionless  features  of  M. 
Van  Amberg.     Christine  uttered  a  piercing  cry. 

"My  father!"  she  cried,  "Herbert,  'tis  my 
father!" 

Herbert  also  had  recognized  his  pursuer.  The 
youth  had  lived  too  long  in  Karl  v  an  Amberg's 
house,  not  to  have  experienced  the  strange  kind  of 
fascination  which  that  man  exercised  over  all  around 
him.  Darkness  had  passed  away  to  reveal  to  the 
fugitives  the  father,  master,  and  judge  ! 

"  Stop,  Herbert !"  cried  Christine,  "  we  are  lost ; 
escape  is  impossible  !    Do  you  not  see  my  father?" 

"Let  me  row!"  replied  Herbert,  disengaging 
himself  from  Christine,  who  had  seized  his  arm. 
He  gave  so  violent  a  pull  with  the  oars,  that  the 
little  boat  bounded  out  of  the  water  and  seemed  to 
gain  a  little  on  its  pursuer. 

"  Herbert,"  cried  Christine,  "  I  tell  you  we  are 
lost !  'T  is  my  father,  and  resistance  is  useless  ! 
God  will  not  work  a  miracle  in  our  favor  !  Herbert, 
I  will  not  return  to  my  father's  house !  Let  us  die 
together,  dear  Herbert !" 

And  Christine  threw  herself  into  her  lover's 
arms.  The  oars  fell  from  the  young  man's  hands  ; 
with  a  cryof  anguish  he  pressed  Christine  convul- 
sively on  his  heart.  For  a  single  instant  he  thought 
of  obeying  her,  and  of  plunging  with  her  into  the 
dark  tide  beneath  ;  but  Herbert  had  a  noble  heart, 
and  he  repelled  the  temptation  of  despair.  The 
next  moment  a  violent  shock  made  the  boat  quiver, 
and  M.  Van  Amberg  stepped  into  it.  Instinctively, 
Herbert  clasped  Christine  more  tightly,  and  re- 
treated ;  as  if  his  strength  could  withhold  her  from 
her  father ;  as  if,  in  that  little  boat,  he  could  retreat 
far  enough  not  to  be  overtaken.  With  a  vigorous 
arm,  M.  Van  Amberg  seized  Christine,  whose 
slender  form  bent  like  a  reed  over  his  shoulder. 

"Have  mercy  on  her!"  cried  the  despairing 
Herbert ;  "  I  alone  am  guilty  !  Punish  her  not, 
and  I  promise  to  depart,  to  renounce  her !  Pity, 
sir,  pity  for  Christine  !" 

He  spoke  to  a  deaf  and  silent  statue.  Wresting 
Christine's  hand  from  the  student's  grasp,  M.  Van 
Amberg  stepped  back  into  his  boat  and  pushed 
Herbert's  violently  with  his  foot.  Yielding  to  the 
impulse,  the  boats  separated ;  one  was  pulled 
swiftly  up  the  river^  whilst  the  other,  abandoned  to 
itself,  was  swept  by  the  current  in  a  contrary 
direction.  Erect  on  the  prow  of  his  bark,  his  head 
thrown  back,  his  arms  folded  on  his  breast,  M.  Van 
Amberg  fixed  a  terrible  look  upon  Herbert,  and  then 
disappeared  in  the  darkness.  All  was  over.  The 
father  had  taken  his  daughter,  and  no  human  power 
could  henceforward  tear  her  from  his  arms. 

Within  eight  days  from  this  fatal  night,  the  gates 
of  a  convent  closed  upon  Christine  Van  Amberg. 

On  the  frontier  of  Belgium,  on  the  summit  of  a 
hill,  stands  a  large  white  building  of  irregular 
architecture,  a  confused  mass  of  walls,  roofs,  angles, 
and  platforms.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  is  a  village, 
whose  inhabitants  behold  with  a  feeling  of  respect 
the  edifice  towering  above  their  humble  dwellings. 
For  there  is  seen  the  belfry  of  a  church,  and  thence 
is  heard  unceasingly  the  sound  of  pious  bells,  pro- 
claiming afar  that  on  the  mountain's  summit  a  few 
devout  souls  pray  to  God  for  all  men.  The  build- 
ing is  a  convent ;  the  poor  and  the  sick  well  know 
the  path  leading  to  the  hospitable  threshold  of  the 
Sisters  of  the  Visitation. 

To  this  convent  was  Christine  sent.     To  this 


austere  dwelling,  the  abode  of  silence  and  self- 
denial,  was  she,  the  young,  the  beautiful,  the 
loving,  pitilessly  consigned.  It  was  as  though  a 
gravestone  had  suddenly  closed  over  her  head. 
With  her,  the  superior  of  the  convent  received  the 
following  letter  : 

"  Madame  la  Superieure — I  send  you  your 
niece,  Christine  Van  Amberg,  and  beg  you  to 
oblige  me  by  keeping  her  with  you.  I  intend  her 
to  embrace  a  religious  life ;  employ  the  influence 
of  your  wise  counsels  to  predispose  her  to  it.  Her 
misconduct  compels  me  to  exclude  her  my  house  ; 
she  requires  restraint  and  watching,  such  as  are 
only  to  be  found  in  a  convent.  Be  pleased,  dear 
and  respected  kinswoman,  to  receive  her  under 
your  roof ;  the  best  wish  that  can  be  formed  for  her 
is  that  she  may  make  up  her  mind  to  remain  there 
forever.  Should  she  inquire  concerning  a  young 
man  named  Herbert,  you  may  inform  her  that  he 
has  sailed  to  Batavia,  whence  he  will  proceed  to 
our  most  remote  estabhshments. 

"  I  ann  with  respect,  Madame  la  Suptrieure,  your 
kinsman  and  iriend, 

"  Karl  Van  Amberg.'* 

Five  years  had  now  elapsed  since  the  date  of  this 
letter,  when  one  day  the  convent  gate  opened  to 
admit  a  stranger,  who  craved  to  speak  with  the  su- 
perior. The  stranger  was  an  old  man  ;  a  staff  sus- 
tained his  feeble  steps.  Whilst  waiting  in  the  par- 
lor, he  looked  about  him  with  surprise  and  emotion, 
and  several  times  he  passed  his  hand  across  his  eyes 
as  if  to  brush  away  a  tear.  "  Poor,  poor  child !" 
he  muttered.  When  the  superior  appeared  behind 
the  grating,  he  advanced  quickly  towards  her. 

"  I  am  William  Van  Amberg,"  he  said,  "  the 
brother  of  Karl  Van  Amberg.  I  come,  madame,  to 
fetch  Christine,  his  daughter  and  my  niece." 

"  You  come  very  late,"  replied  the  superior ; 
"  sister  Martha-Mary  is  on  the  eve  of  pronouncing 
her  vows." 

"Martha-Mary! — I  do  not  know  the  name" — 
said  William  Van  Amberg ;  "  I  seek  Christine — 
my  niece  Christine." 

"Christine  Van  Amberg,  now  sister  Martha- 
Mary,  is  about  to  take  the  veil." 

"  Christine  a  nun  !  Oh,  impossible  !  Madame, 
they  have  broken  the  child's  heart;  from  despair 
only  would  she  lake  the  veil ;  they  have  been  cruel, 
they  have  tortured  her ;  but  I  bring  her  liberty  and 
the  certainty  of  happiness — permission  to  marry  him 
she  loves.  Let  me  speak  to  her,  and  she  will 
quickly  follow." 

"  Speak  to  her,  then  ;  and  let  her  depart  if  such 
be  her  will." 

"  Thanks,  madame — a  thousand  thanks!  Send 
me  my  child,  send  me  my  Christine — with  joy  and 
impatience  I  await  her." 

The  superior  retired.  Left  alone,  William  again 
contemplated  the  melancholy  abode  in  which  he 
found  himself,  and  the  more  he  gazed,  the  sadder 
his  heart  became.  He  would  fain  have  taken  Chris- 
tine in  his  arms,  as  he  did  when  she  was  little,  and 
have  fled  with  her  from  those  chilly  walls  and  dis- 
mal gratings, 

"  Poor  child,"  he  repeated,  "  what  a  retreat  for 
the  bright  years  of  your  youth.  *  *  *  *  How 
you  must  have  suffered  !  But  console  thyself, 
dearest  child,  I  am  here  to  rescue  thee  !" 

He  remembered  Christine  as  a  wild  young  girl, 
delighting  in  liberty,  air,  and  motion  ;  then  as  aa 
impassioned  woman,  full  of  love  and  independence. 
And  a  smile  crossed  the  old  man's  lips  as  he  thought 
of  her  burst  of  joy,  when  he  should  say  to  her, — 
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*'  You  are  free,  and  Herbert  waits  to  lead  you  to 
the  altar!"  His  heart  beat  as  it  had  never  beaten 
in  the  best  days  of  his  youth  ;  he  counted  the  min- 
utes and  kept  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  little  door 
through  which  Christine  was  to  come.  He  could 
not  fold  her  in  his  arms,  the  grating  prevented  it, 
but  at  least  he  should  see  and  hear  her.  Suddenly 
all  his  blood  rushed  to  his  heart,  for  the  hinges 
creaked  and  the  door  opened.  A  novice,  clothed  in 
white,  slowly  advanced  ;  he  looked  at  her,  started 
back,  hesitated,  and  exclaimed  :  "  Oh  God  !  is  that 
Christine?" 

William  had  cherished  in  his  heart  the  memory 
of  a  bright-eyed,  sunburnt  girl,  alert  and  lively, 
quick  and  decided  in  her  movements,  running  more 
often  than  she  walked,  like  the  graceful  roe  that 
loves  the  mountain  steeps.  He  beheld  a  tall  young 
woman,  white  and  colorless  as  the  robes  that 
shrouded  her  ;  her  hair  concealed  under  a  thick 
linen  band,  her  slender  form  scarcely  to  be  distin- 
guished beneath  the  heavy  folds  of  her  woollen  vest- 
ments. Her  movements  were  slow,  her  black  eyes 
veiled  by  an  indescribable  languor ;  a  profound 
calm  was  the  characteristic  of  her  whole  being — a 
calm  so  great,  that  it  resembled  absence  of  life. 
One  might  have  thought  her  eyes  looked  without 
seeing,  that  her  lips  could  not  open  to  speak,  that 
her  ears  listened  without  hearing.  Sister  Martha- 
Mary  was  beautiful,  but  her  beauty  was  not  of  the 
earth — it  was  the  beauty  of  infinite  repose— of  a 
calm  that  nothing  could  disturb. 

The  old  man  was  touched  to  the  bottom  of  his 
soul  ;  the  words  expired  on  his  lips,  and  he  ex- 
tended his  hands  towards  Christine.  On  beholding 
her  uncle,  Martha-Mary  endeavored  to  smile,  but 
moved  not,  and  said  nothing. 

"  Oh  my  child  !"  cried  William  at  last,  "  how 
you  must  suffer  here  !" 

Martha-Mary  gently  shook  her  head,  and  the 
tranquil  look  she  fixed  upon  her  uncle,  protested 
against  his  supposition. 

"  Is  it  possible  that  five  years  have  thus  changed 
my  Christine  ?  My  heart  recognizes  you,  my  child, 
not  my  eyes !  They  have  compelled  you  to  great 
austerities,  severe  privations?" 

"No." 

"  A  cruel  bondage  has  weighed  heavily  upon 
you?" 

"No." 

'*  You  have  been  ill  then  ?" 

*'  No." 

"  Your  poor  heart  has  suflfered  too  much,  and  has 
broken.     You  have  shed  many  tears?" 

"  I  remember  no  longer." 

"Christine,  Christine,  do  you  live?  or  has  the 
shade  of  Annunciata  risen  from  the  grave?  Oh  my 
child  !  in  seeing  you,  I  seem  to  see  her  corpse,  ex- 
tended on  the  bed  of  death  !" 

Martha-Mary  raised  her  large  eyes  to  heaven  ; 
she  joined  her  hands,  and  murmured,  "  My  mother !" 

"  Christine,  speak  to  me!  weep  with  me!  you 
frighten  me  by  your  calm  and  silence  *  *  * 
Ah  !  in  my  trouble  and  emotion,  I  have  as  yet  ex- 
plained nothing  *  *  *  Listen  :  my  _  brother 
Karl,  by  the  failure  of  a  partner,  suddenly  found 
his  whole  fortune  compromised.  To  avoid  total 
ruin  he  was  obliged  to  embark  immediately  for  the 
colonies.  He  set  sail,  expecting  to  return  in  a  few 
years  ;  but  his  affairs  prolong  his  absence,  and  his 
return  is  indefinitely  postponed.  His  two  eldest 
daughters  are  with  him.  To  me,  who  am  too  old 
to  follow  him,  too  old  to  remain  alone,  he  has  given 
Christine.  I  would  not  accept  the  precious  charge 
my  child,  without  the  possibility  of  rendering  you 


happy.  I  implored  permission  to  marry  ynu  to 
Herbert.  You  are  no  longer  a  rich  heiress  :  your 
father  gone,  you  need  protection,  and  that  of  an  old 
man  cannot  long  avail  you.  In  short,  your  father 
has  agreed  to  all  I  asked  ;  he  sends  you,  as  a 
farewell  gift,  your  liberty  and  his  consent  to  your 
marriage  *  *  *  Christine !  you  are  free,  and 
Herbert  awaits  his  bride  !" 

The  long  drapery  of  the  novice  was  slightly  agi- 
tated, as  if  the  limbs  it  covered  trembled  ;  she  re- 
mained some  seconds  without  speaking,  and  then 
replied,  "It  is  too  late !  I  am  the  affianced  of  the 
Lord!" 

William  uttered  a  cry  of  grief,  and  looked  with 
alarm  at  the  pale,  calm  girl  who  stood  immovable 
before  him. 

"Christine!"  he  cried,  "you  no  longer  love 
Herbert?" 

"  I  am  the  affianced  of  the  Lord  !"  repeated  the 
novice,  her  hands  crossed  upon  her  breast,  her  eyes 
raised  to  heaven. 

"Oh  my  God!  my  God!"  cried  William, 
weeping  bitterly,  "  my  brother  has  killed  his  child  ! 
Her  soul  has  been  sad  even  unto  death  !  Poor 
victim  of  our  severity,  tell  me,  Christine,  tell  me, 
what  has  passed  within  you,  since  your  abode 
here?" 

"  I  saw  others  pray,  and  I  prayed  also.  There 
was  a  great  stillness,  and  I  was  silent ;  none  wept, 
and  I  dried  my  tears ;  a  something,  at  first  cold, 
then  soothing,  enveloped  my  soul.  The  voice  of 
God  made  itself  heard  to  me,  and  I  listened  !  I 
loved  the  Lord,  and  gave  myself  to  him." 

Then,  as  if  fatigued  with  speaking  so  much, 
Martha-Mary  relapsed  into  silence,  and  into  that 
absorbing  meditation  which  rendered  her  insensible 
to  surrounding  things.  Just  then  a  bell  tolled. 
The  novice  started,  and  her  eyes  sparkled. 

"  God  calls  me  !"  she  said,  "  I  go  to  pray  !" 

"  Christine  !  my  daughter,  will  you  leave  me 
thus?" 

"Hear  you  not  the  bell?  It  is  the  hour  of 
prayer." 

"  But,  Christine,  dearest  child,  I  came  to  take 
you  hence." 

"  I  shall  never  leave  these  walls  !"  said  Martha- 
Mary,  gliding  slowly  away.  As  she  opened  the 
parlor  door,  she  turned  towards  William  ;  her  eyes 
fixed  upon  him  with  a  sad  and  sweet  expression  ; 
her  lips  moved,  as  if  to  send  him  a  kiss ;  then  she 
disappeared.  William  made  no  attempt  to  detain 
her  ;  his  head  was  pressed  against  the  grating,  and 
big  tears  chased  each  other  down  his  cheeks.  How 
long  he  remained  thus  plunged  in  mournful  reflec- 
tion, he  noted  not.  He  was  roused  by  the  voice  of 
the  superior,  who  seated  herself,  wrapped  in  her 
black  robes,  on  the  other  side  of  the  grating. 

"  I  foresaw  your  grief,"  she  said.  "  Our  sister 
Martha-Mary  refuses  to  follow  you." 

With  a  despairing  look,  William  answered  the 
nun. 

"  Alas!  alas  !"  he  said,  "  the  child  I  so  dearly 
loved  met  me  without  joy ,  and  left  me  without  regret. " 

"  Listen,  my  son,"  resumed  the  superior;  "  lis- 
ten to  me. — Five  years  ago,  there  came  to  this  con- 
vent a  young  girl  overwhelmed  with  grief  and  sunk 
in  terrible  despair  ;  her  entrance  here  was  to  her 
a  descent  into  the  tomb.  During  one  entire  year, 
none  saw  her  but  with  tears  on  her  face.  Only 
God  knows  how  many  tears  the  eyes  must  shed, 
before  a  broken  spirit  regains  calm  and  resignation  ; 
man  cannot  count  them.  This  young  girl  suffered 
much  ;  in  vain  we  implored  pardon  for  her,  in  vain 
we    summoned   her    family   to   her  relief.      She 
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might  say,  as  it  is  written  in  the  psalm — *  I  am 
weary  with  my  groaning  :  mine  eye  is  consumed  be- 
cause of  grief  .''  What  could  we  do,  save  pray  for 
her,  since  none  would  receive  her  back!     *     *     " 

"Alas!"  cried  William,  "your  letters  never 
reached  us.  My  brother  was  beyond  sea  ;  and  I, 
having  then  no  hope  of  changing  his  determination, 
I  had  quitted  his  empty  and  melancholy  home." 

"  Man  abandoned  her,"  continued  the  superior, 
*'  but  God  looked  upon  his  servant,  and  comforted 
her  soul.  If  he  does  not  see  fit  to  restore  strength 
to  her  body,  exhausted  by  suffering — His  will  be 
done  !  Perhaps  it  would  now  be  wise  and  gen- 
erous to  leave  her  to  that  love  of  God  which  she 
has  attained  after  so  many  tears  ;  perhaps  it  would 
be  prudent  to  spare  her  fresh  shocks." 

"No!  no!"  interrupted  William,  "I  cannot 
give  up,  even  to  God,  this  last  relic  of  my  family, 
the  sole  prop  of  my  old  age.  I  will  try  every 
means  to  bring  back  her  heart  to  its  early  senti- 
ments. Give  me  Christine  for  a  few  days  only. 
Let  me  conduct  her  to  the  place  of  her  birth,  to  the 
scenes  where  she  loved.  She  is  deaf  to  my  en- 
treaties, but  she  will  obey  an  order  from  you ;  bid 
her  return  for  a  while  beneath  her  father's  roof? 
Should  she  still  wish  it,  after  this  last  attempt,  I 
will  restore  her  hither." 

"  Take  her  with  you,  my  son,"  replied  the  su- 
perior, "  I  will  bid  her  follow.  If  God  has  indeed 
spoken  to  her  soul,  no  worldly  voice  will  move  her. 
If  it  be  otherwise,  may  she  return  no  more  to  the 
cloister,  but  be  blessed  wherever  she  goes  !  Adieu, 
my  son  ;  the  peace  of  the  Lord  be  with  you  !" 

Hope  revived  in  the  heart  of  William  Van  Am- 
berg  ;  it  seemed  to  him  as  if — the  convent  threshold 
once  passed — Christine  would  revert  to  her  former 
character,  her  youth  and  love.  He  believed  he  was 
about  to  remove  his  beloved  child  forever  from  those 
gloomy  walls,  and  with  painful  impatience  he 
awaited  her  coming.  Soon  a  light  step  was  heard 
in  the  corridor ;  William  threw  open  the  door, 
Christine  was  there,  and  no  grating  now  separated 
her  from  her  uncle. 

"My  beloved  Christine!"  exclaimed  William, 
"  at  last,  then,  you  are  restored  to  me ;  at  last  I 
can  press  you  to  my  heart!  Come,  we  will  re- 
turn to  our  own  country,  and  revisit  the  house  where 
we  all  dwelt  together." 

Sister  Martha-Mary  was  still  paler  than  at  her 
first  interview  with  William.  If  any  expression 
was  discernible  upon  that  calm  countenance,  it  was 
one  of  sadness.  She  allowed  herself  to  be  taken  by 
tlie  hand  and  conducted  to  the  convent  gate ;  but 
when  the  gate  was  opened,  and,  passing  into  the 
open  air,  she  encountered  the  broad  daylight  and  the 
fresh  breeze,  she  tottered  and  leaned  for  support 
against  the  wall.  Just  then  the  sun  rent  the  clouds, 
and  threw  its  golden  beams  on  plain  and  mountain  ; 
the  air  was  clear  and  transparent,  and  the  flat  and 
monotonous  horizon  acquired  beauty  from  the  burst 
of  light. 

"  See,  my  daughter,"  said  William,  "  see  how 
lovely  the  earth  looks  !  How  soft  is  the  air  we 
breathe !  How  good  it  is  to  be  free,  and  to  move 
towards  that  immense  horizon  !" 

"  Oh,  my  dear  uncle  !"  replied  the  novice,  "  how 
beautiful  are  the  heavens  !  See  how  the  sun  shines 
above  our  heads !  It  is  in  heaven  that  his  glory 
should  be  admired  !  His  rays  are  already  dim  and 
feeble  when  they  touch  the  earth  !" 

William  led  Christine  to  a  carriage  ;  they  got  in, 
and  the  horses  set  off.  Long  did  the  gaze  of  the 
novice  remain  fixed  on  her  convent's  walls ;  when 
these  were  hidden  from  her  by  the  windings  of  the 


road,  she  closed  her  eyes  and  seemed  to  sleep 
During  the  journey,  William  endeavored  in  vain  to 
make  her  converse  ;  she  had  forgotten  how  to  ex- 
press her  thoughts.  When  compelled  to  reply, 
fatigue  overwhelmed  her  ;  her  whole  existence  was 
concentrated  in  her  soul,  and  detached  entirely  from 
the  external  world.  At  intervals,  she  would  say  to 
herself:  "  How  long  the  morning  is !  Nothing  marks 
the  hours  ;  I  have  not  heard  a  single  bell  to-day  !" 

At  last  they  reached  the  red  house,  and  the  car- 
riage drove  into  the  court,  where  the  grass  grew 
between  the  stones.  Gothon  came  out  to  receive 
them,  and  Martha-Mary,  leaning  on  her  uncle's  arm, 
entered  the  parlor  where  the  family  of  Van  Amberg 
had  so  often  assembled.  The  room  was  deserted 
and  cold ;  no  books  or  work  gave  it  the  look  of 
habitation ;  abandoned  by  its  last  occupants,  it 
awaited  new  ones.  Christine  slowly  traversed  this 
well-known  apartment,  and  sat  down  upon  a  chair 
near  the  window.  It  was  there  her  mother  had  sat 
for  twenty  years  ;  there  had  her  childhood  passed  at 
the  knees  of  Annunciata. 

William  opened  the  window,  showed  her  the 
meadow,  the  willows,  and  the  river.  Christine 
looked  at  them  in  silence,  her  head  resting  on  her 
hand,  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  horizon.  For  a  long 
while  William  stood  beside  her,  then  he  pjaced  his 
hand  on  her  shoulder  and  pronounced  her  name. 
She  rose  and  followed  him.  They  ascended  the 
stairs,  traversed  the  gallery,  and  William  opened  a 
door.  "  Your  mother's  room,"  said  he  to  Chris- 
tine. The  novice  entered  and  stood  still  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  chamber ;  tears  flowed  from  her  eyes,  she 
clasped  her  hands  and  prayed. 

"My  daughter,"  said  William,  "  sAe  ardently  de- 
sired your  happiness." 

"  She  has  obtained  it,"  replied  the  novice. 

The  old  man  felt  a  profound  sadness  come  over 
him.  It  was  like  pressing  to  his  heart  a  corpse  to 
which  his  love  restored  neither  breath  nor  warmth. 
Martha-Mary  approached  her  mother's  bed,  knelt 
down,  and  kissed  the  pillow  that  had  supported  the 
dying  head  of  Annunciata. 

'.'  Mother,"  she  murmured,  "  soon  we  shall  meet 
again." 

William  shuddered.  He  took  Christine's  hand, 
and  led  her  to  the  room  she  had  formerly  occupied. 
The  little  white-curtained  bed  was  still  there,  the 
guitar  hung  against  the  wall,  Christine's  favorite 
volumes  filled  the  shelves  of  her  modest  book-case  ; 
through  the  open  window  were  seen  the  willows 
and  the  river.  Martha-Mary  noticed  none  of  these 
things  ;  the  wooden  crucifix  was  still  upon  the  wall ; 
she  rapidly  approached  it,  knelt,  and  bowed  her 
head  upon  the  feet  of  Christ,  closed  her  eyes  and 
breathed  deeply,  like  one  finding  repose  after  long 
fatigue.  Like  the  exile  returning  to  his  native  land, 
like  the  storm-tossed  mariner  regaining  the  port,  she 
remained  with  brow  resting  upon  her  Saviour's  feet. 

Standing  by  her  side,  William  looked  on  in  tear- 
ful silence.  Further  off,  Gothon  wiped  her  eyes 
with  her  apron.  Several  hours  elapsed.  The 
house-clock  struck,  the  birds  sang  in  the  garden ; 
the  winds  rustled  among  the  trees;  in  the  lofty 
pigeon-house  the  doves  cooed  ;  the  cock  crowed  in 
the  poultry-yard.  None  of  these  loved  and  familiar 
sounds  could  divert  Martha^Mary  from  her  devout 
meditation.  Sick  at  heart, 'her  uncle  descended  to 
the  parlor.  He  remained  there  long,  plunged  in 
gloomy  reflections.  Suddenly  hasty  steps  were 
heard  ;  a  young  man  rushed  into  the  room  and  into 
William's  arms. 

"  Christine  !  Christine  !"  cried  Herbert ;  "  where 
is  Christine?     Is  it  not  a  dream?    M.  Van  Amberg 
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gives  me  Christine  \     *     *     *     Once  more  in  my 
native  land,  and  Christine  mine." 

"  Karl  Van  Amberg  gives,  but  God  refuses  her 
to  you,"  replied  William,  mournfully.  Then  he 
told  Herbert  what  had  passed  at  the  convent,  and 
since  their  arrival  at  the  house  ;  he  gave  a  thousand 
details — he  repeated  them  a  thousand  times,  but 
without  convincing  Herbert  of  the  melancholy  truth. 

"  It  is  impossible,"  cried  the  young  man  ;  "  if 
Christine  is  alive,  if  Christine  is  here,  to  the  first 
word  uttered  by  her  lover,  Christine  will  reply." 

"  God  grant  it,"  exclaimed  William,  "  my  last 
hope  is  in  you." 

Herbert  sprang  up  the  stairs,  his  heart  too  full  of 
love  to  have  room  for  fear.  Christine  free,  was  for 
him  Christine  ready  to  become  his  wife.  He  has- 
tily opened  her  chamber  door  ;  but  then  he  paused, 
as" if  petrified,  upon  the  threshold.  The  day  was 
closing  in,  and  its  fading  light  fell  upon  Martha- 
Mary,  whose  form  stood  out  like  a  white  shadow 
from  the  gloom  of  the  room.  She  was  still  on  her 
knees,  her  head  resting  on  the  feet  of  Christ,  her 
fragile  person  lost  in  the  multiplied  folds  of  her  con- 
ventual robes.  She  heard  not  the  opening  of  the 
door,  and  Herbert  stood  gazing  at  her,  till  a  flood 
of  tears  burst  from  his  eyes.  William  took  his  hand 
and  silently  pressed  it. 

"  I  am  frightened,"  said  Herbert,  in  a  low  tone. 
"  That  is  not  my  Christine.  A  .phantom  risen 
from  the  earth,  or  an  angel  descended  from  heaven, 
has  taken  her  place." 

"No,  she  is  no  longer  Christine,"  replied  Wil- 
liam, sadly. 

For  a  few  moments  more  Herbert  s^ood  in  mourn- 
ful contemplation.  Then  he  exclaimed — "Chris- 
tine, dear  Christine!" 

At  the  sound  of  his  voice  the  novice  started,  rose 
to  her  feet,  and  pronounced  his  name.  As  in  for- 
mer days,  when  her  lover  called  "  Christine,"  Mar- 
tha-Mary had  replied,  "  Herbert." 

The  young  man's  heart  beat  violently  ;  he  stood 
beside  the  novice,  he  took  her  hands.  "  It  is  I,  it 
is  Herbert,"  he  said,  kneeling  down  before  her. 

The  novice  fixed  her  large  black  eyes  upon  him 
with  an  inquiring  gaze  ;  a  slight  flush  passed  across 
her  brow  ;  then  she  became  pale  as  before,  and  said 
gently  to  Herbert — "  I  thought  not  to  see  you 
again  upon  earth." 

"  Dear  Christine,  tears  and  suffering  have  long 
oeen  our  portion  ;  but  happy  days  at  last  dawn  upon 
us.  My  love,  my  bride ;  we  will  never  part 
again  !" 

Martha-Mary  extricated  her  hands  from  those  of 
Herbert,  and  retreated  towards  the  image  of  Christ. 

"  I  am  the  bride  of  the  Lord,"  she  said,  in  trem- 
bling accents.     "  He  expects  me." 

Herbert  uttered  a  cry  of  grief. 

"  Christine  !  dear  Christine  !  remember  our  oft- 
repeated  pledges,  our  loves,  our  tears,  our  hopes. 
You  left  me  vovv'ing  to  love  me  always,  Christine, 
if  you  would  not  have  me  die  of  despair,  remember 
the  past." 

Martha-Mary's  eyes  continued  riveted  on  the 
crucifix ;  her  hands,  convulsively  clasped,  were 
extended  towards  it. 

"Gracious  Lord!"  she  prayed,  "  speak  to  his 
heart  as  you  have  spoken  to  mine !  It  is  a  noble 
heart,  worthy  to  love  you.  Stronger  than  I,  Her- 
bert may  survive,  even  after  much  weeping !  Con- 
sole him,  oh  Lord  !" 

"  Christine  !  my  first  and  only  love  !  sole  hope  and 
joy  of  my  life!  do  you  thus  abandon  mel  That 
heart,  once  entirely  mine,  is  it  closed  to  me  for 
ever?" 


Her  gaze  upon  the  crucifix,  her  hands  still  joined, 
the  novice,  as  if  able  to  speak  only  to  her  God, 
gently  replied  : — "  Lord  !  he  sufl^ers  as  I  suffered  ! 
shed  upon  him  the  balm  wherewith  you  healed  my 
wounds !  Leaving  him  life,  take  his  soul  as  you 
have  taken  mine.  Give  him  that  ineffable  peace 
which  descends  upon  those  thou  lovest!" 

"Oh  Christine!  my  beloved!"  cried  Herbert, 
once  more  taking  her  hand,  "  do  but  look  at  me ! 
turn  your  eyes  upon  me  and  behold  my  tears! 
Dearest  treasure  of  my  heart !  you  seem  to  slum- 
ber !  Awake !  Have  you  forgotten  our  tender 
meetings?  the  willows  bending  over  the  stream, 
the  boat  in  which  we  sailed  a  whole  night,  dream- 
ing the  joy  of  eternal  union  ?  See  !  the  moon  rises 
as  it  rose  that  night.  We  were  near  each  other  as 
now  ;  but  then  they  tore  us  asunder,  and  now  we 
are  free  to  be  together !  Christine,  have  you  ceased 
to  love?     Is  all  forgotten?" 

William  took  her  other  hand.  "  Dear  child," 
he  said,  "  we  entreat  you  not  to  leave  us !  To  you 
we  look  for  happiness  ;  remain  with  us,  Christine." 

One  hand  in  the  hands  of  Herbert,  the  other  in 
those  of  William,  the  novice  slowly  and  solemnly 
replied  : 

"  The  corpse  that  reposes  in  the  tomb  does  not 
lift  the  stone  to  reenter  the  world.  The  soul  that 
has  seen  heaven,  does  not  leave  it  to  return  to 
earth.  The  creature  to  whom  God  has  said,  '  Be 
thou  the  spouse  of  Christ,'  does  not  quit  Christ  to 
unite  herself  to  a  man ;  and  she  who  is  about  to  die 
should  turn  her  attention  from  mortal  things!" 

"Herbert!"  cried  William,  "be  silent!  Not 
another  word  !  I  can  scarcely  feel  the  throbbing 
of  her  pulse  !  She  is  paler  even  than  when  I  first 
saw  her  behind  the  convent  grating.  We  give  her 
pain.  Enough,  Herbert,  enough  !  Better  yield 
her  to  God  upon  earth,  than  send  her  to  him  in 
heaven  !" 

The  old  man  placed  the  almost  inanimate  head 
of  Martha-Mary  upon  his  shoulder,  and  pressed  her 
to  his  heart  as  a  mother  embraces  her  child.  "  Re- 
cover yourself,  my  daughter,"  he  said;  "I  will 
restore  you  to  the  house  of  God." 

Martha-Mary  turned  her  sad  and  gentle  gaze 
upon  her  uncle,  and  her  hand  feebly  pressed  his. 
Then  addressing  herself  to  Herbert : 

"  You,  Herbert,"  she  said,  in  a  scarcely  audible 
voice,  "  you,  who  will  live,  do  not  abandon  him  !" 

"  Christine !"  cried  Herbert,  on  his  knees  before 
his  betrothed.     "  Christine  !  do  we  part  forever?" 

The  novice  raised  her  eyes  to  heaven. 

"  Not  forever  !"  she  replied. 

Some  days  afterwards  the  convent  gates  opened 
to  receive  sister  Martha-Mary.  They  closed  upon 
her  for  the  last  time.  With  feeble  and  unsteady 
step  the  novice  traversed  the  cloisters  to  prostrate 
herself  on  the  altar-steps.    The  superior  came  to  her. 

"  Oh  my  mother !"  exclaimed  Christine,  the  foun- 
tain of  whose  tears  was  opened,  and  who  wept  as 
in  the  days  of  her  childhood,  "  I  have  seen  him  and 
left  him!  To  thee  I  return,  oh  Lord  !  faithful  to 
my  vows,  I  await  the  crovi'n  that  shall  consecrate 
me  thy  spouse.  Thy  voice  alone  shall  hencefor- 
ward reach  my  ears  ;  I  come  to  sing  thy  praises,  to 
pray  and  serve  thee  until  the  end  of  my  life ! — 
Holy  mother,  prepare  the  robe  of  serge,  the  white 
crown,  the  silver  cross  ;  I  am  ready  !" 

"  My  daughter,"  replied  the  superior,  "  you  are 
very  ill,  much  exhausted  by  so  many  shocks ;  will 
you  not  delay  the  ceremony  of  profession?" 

"  No,  holy  mother  !  no  ;  delay  it  not !  I  would 
die  the  bride  of  the  Lord »  *  *  *  *  And  I 
have  little  time  I"  replied  sister  Martha-Mary. 
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THE    LAST    RESORT    FOR    IRELAND. 
It  is  surely  impossible  that  Irish  affairs  can  go 
on  as  they  have  done — the  English  people  will  not 
bear  it.    They  are  beginning  to  understand  Irishism 
better.      So  long  as  Ireland  was  really  oppressed, 
the  "  wrongs  of  Ireland"  were  always  translated 
to  be  the  crimes  of  English  officials  ;   but  now  the 
English  are  beginning  to  understand  with  painful 
distinctness  how  much  was  contributed  to  "  the 
wrongs  of  Ireland"  by  her  own  children.      Do  not 
let  us  be  told  of  exceptions  to  the  general  conduct : 
such  there  are,  no  doubt,  and  large  exceptions ; 
but  the  bad  spirit  belongs  to  the  widest  districts,  to 
the  most  multitudinous  classes,  to  the  most  active. 
The  good  exceptions  are  too  weak,  too  passive,  per- 
haps, to  act  on  what  is  properly  the  national  char- 
acter.     Rebellion   was  a  crime  easily  excused  by 
"  oppression,"   but  rebellion  was  far  from  being 
the  worst  crime  committed  by  Irishmen  ;  nor  is 
their  propensity  to  murder  their  worst — nor  their 
conspiracy — nor  their  repudiation  of  contracts  to 
pay  rent  and  other  social  obligations :  their  most 
heinous  and  deplorable  treason  is  their  treachery 
to  truth,  and  the  worst  shape  of  that  delinquency  is 
the   systematic   falsehood   which   is   employed  by 
"  Irish  patriots"  to   flatter  the  weaknesses  and  bad 
passions  of  their  countrymen.     These  are  strong 
terms,  and  we  pause  while  we  use  them  ;  but  they 
are  the  only  terms  equal  to  express  the  fact.     The 
grossest  "  wrongs  of  Ireland"  are  those  inflicted 
by  educated  Irishmen,  who  teach  their  countrymen 
to  look  for  subsistence  to  other  things  than  indus- 
try— who    call  the  enforcement  of  rent    "  exter- 
mination"— who  extenuate  murder  by  a  quibbling 
set-off  which  calls  the  landlords  "  murderers" — 
who  are  coming  from  those  that  will  not  work  to 
importune  hard-working  England  for  money.    Yes, 
parliament    reassembles,    and  a  reinforcement    of 
these  patriots  stands  open-mouthed  to  burst  upon 
the  British  Commons  with  the  old  nauseous  mix- 
ture of  vituperation,  falsehood,  and  mendicant  im- 
portunity. 

But  that  infliction  is  not  the  worst  that  England 
will  have  to  endure.  There  are  false  facts  as  well 
as  false  words.  We  know  in  England  that  the 
destitution  of  our  professional  beggars  is  not  al- 
ways feigned — such  is  not  the  sole  form  of  beggary  : 
but  misery  is  often  voluntarily  incurred :  the  beg- 
gar prefers  the  passive  endurance  of  privation  to  an 
industrious  struggle  for  his  bread.  What  distin- 
guishes the  lowest  class  in  the  scale  of  English 
society  is  a  national  characteristic  in  Ireland. 
How  shameful  a  reproach  ! — and  yet  the  indigna- 
tion felt  in  England  is  less  provoked  by  the  knowl- 
edge of  having  been  imposed  upon,  than  by  de- 
spair at  finding  that  the  Irish  will  not  be  helped. 
They  cry  out  that  they  want  "capital:"  but  af- 
ter all  it  is  a  mere  pretext.  Capital  is  but  "  ac- 
cumulated labor;"  and  if  the  Irish  want  it,  the 
reason  is  that  there  has  been  no  labor  accumu- 
lated. The  Irish  preferred  to  live  miserably  on 
the  potato  because  it  required  the  minimum  of  la- 
bor ;  they  prefer  now  to  live  miserably  on  alms 
from  England  ;  they  neglect  the  fish  at  their  very 


shores,  to  eat  the  bread  of  charity  ;  they  strive  to 
wring  a  pauper-squatter's  subsistence  out  of  the 
soil,  by  deierring  landlords  from  collecting  their 
rents  or  changing  their  tenants  ;  and  if  their  des- 
titution is  not  in  all  cases  and  in  all  parts  voluntary, 
the  generally  low  condition  which  subjects  them  to 
the  chances  of  that  condition  has  been  the  choice 
of  the  ignorant  Irish,  abetted,  if  not  applauded,  by 
those  educated  Irish  who  set  up  for  patriots,  and 
are  now  coming  as  sturdy  beggars  to  the  British 
parliament.  But  England  has  learned  to  know 
their  case,  and  their  reception  will  be  different 
from  what  it  has  been.  Mr.  Roebuck  is  out  of  the 
house,  but  they  will  find  his  spirit  there. 

How  will  ministers  venture  to  grant  money  ? 
Already  influential  writers  have  been  recommend- 
ing, in  so  many  words,  that  the  Irish  should  be  left 
to  starvation  if  nothing  else  will  teach  them.  And 
although  Mr.  Trevelyan  and  General  Burgoyne, 
too  close  to  the  misery  of  the  wretched  people  and 
over-imbued  with  a  natural  feeling  of  compassion, 
have  by  anticipation  indorsed  the  begging  appli- 
cations, yet  Lord  Clarendon  has  been  addressing 
the  Irish  themselves  in  quite  an  opposite  sense. 
From  Lord  Clarendon  to  Mr.  Campbell  Foster, 
such  objectors  speak  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
feeling  in  England,  and  of  the  necessity.  The 
Irish,  flattered  in  their  suicidal  weaknesses,  have 
made  their  own  case  impracticable,  and  have  ex- 
hausted the  patience  of  England. 

For  it  is  not  a  mere  dislike  to  give  money  that 
will  confront  the  representative  beggars :  England  is 
not  close-fisted,  and  enough  could  be  found  for  prop- 
er uses.     It  is  that  in  Ireland  the  money  does  no 
good.     It  excites  no  gratitude  ;  but  as  soon  as  the 
Irish  have  received  it,  they  turn  round  upon  us  and 
say  that  we  have  only  injured  them — that  we  mis- 
apply the  alms — that  it  was  their  own  already — 
nay,  they  will  even  say  that  it  has  not  reached 
them !      '*  Thank  you  for  nothing"  is  the  Irish 
thanks  for  ten  milHons.     Well,  even  that  might 
be  got  over  ;  but  the  money  really  does  seem  to 
work  mischief.     It  makes  the  Irish  worse  beggars 
— it  is  a  premium  to  them  to  be  more  destitute,         i 
more  helpless,  imtil   the  very  heaping  up  of  aid         ; 
seems  to  extinguish  hope.     The  demand  for  mon-         \ 
ey  will  be  hateful,  not  only  for  its  begging  im-         t 
portunity,  but  for  its  thrusting  these  convictions 
irresistibly  on  the  English  mind. 

A  change  of  policy  towards  Ireland,  therefore,  is 
unavoidable.     Last  week  we  indicated  the  nature 
of  the  only  innovation  that  is  practicable — a  thor- 
ough enforcement  of  every  law.      We  see    that 
the  idea  has  taken  root  elsewhere,  and  probably  it         - 
will  reappear  in  the  substantial  form  of  ministerial         f 
measures.      We  believe  that  for  any  ministry  which         I 
does  not  wish  to  become  the  object  of  odium  and         I 
contempt  in  England,  there  is  but  one  alternative         - 
to  that  policy  of  thorough  enforcement  :  the  union         j 
must  be  thoroughly  carried  out — all  must  be  done 
for  Ireland  that  would  be  done  for  a  part  of  Eng- 
land, and  no  less  exacted  from  Ireland — or  Ireland 
must  cease  to  be  a  part  of  the  same  kingdom  : 
there  must  be  an  English  measure  of  Repeal. 
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That  repeal,  too,  must  be  thoroughly  carried 
out.  If  Ireland  cannot  continue  to  form  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  United  Kingdom  must  be 
quite  freed  from  the  embarrassing  connection.  The 
repeal  of  the  union  must  be  absolute,  complete,  and 
accompanied  by  due  precautions — by  an  alien  act, 
protecting  the  English  laborer  from  the  competition 
of  the  hostile  Celt,  whose  standard  of  remuneration 
ranks  just  above  starving,  though  his  indifferent 
industry  and  squalid  habits  make  him  anything  but 
cheap  at  the  money  ;  and  the  whole  Western  coast 
of  Great  Britain  must  be  fortified  against  Celtic 
inroad.  The  ministers  of  England  must  either 
manage  Ireland  as  England  is  managed,  with  equal 
laws  and  equal  responsibility  of  the  subject ;  or 
England  must  be  relieved  of  the  connection. 

With  all  her  improvidence,  what  dark,  despair- 
ing dismay  would  strike  on  the  soul  of  Ireland  at 
such  a  course  !  Imagine  the  return  of  the  Irish  la- 
borers, in  sudden  multitudes  regurgitated  on  the 
shores — ^not  coming  back  with  the  wages  of  an 
English  harvest,  but  dismissed,  forever  dismissed 
from  England,  her  employment,  and  her  comforts. 
Call  upon  the  busy  and  clever  "leaders"  of  the 
people — the  O'Connells  and  the  O'Briens,  the 
Reynoldses  and  the  Meaghers,  to  say  how  they 
would  provide  for  all  those  multitudes  added  to 
their  own.  Would  they  give  them  employment? 
How  1  What  industrious  work  is  it  that  re- 
pealers, "Young"  or  "  Old,"  provide  for  their 
countrymen  1  Would  they  give  them  money  1 — 
Whence  1  There  would  be  no  English  millions  to 
snatch  without  thanks.  Would  they  emigrate  1 — 
In  what  ships  ?  Would  they  give  food  1  What  food  1 
They  have  not  been  teaching  their  countrymen  to 
grow  enough  for  themselves  ;  and  till  now  the 
shortcoming  has  been  made  good  with  English 
money  to  buy  maize.  True,  they  might  seize  the 
corn  and  stock  of  the  landlords  and  better  farmers. 
That  would  be  the  sole  resource  :  it  is  the  natural 
one — the  Irishman's  gun :  there  would  be  a 
jacquerie.  "  Tenant-right"  would  on  the  moment 
swell  to  confiscation.  Landlords  would  here  and 
there  try  to  save  their  estates,  and  their  lives,  as 
they  tried  in  France,  by  falling  prostrate  before 
the  mob — but  vainly.  All  would  be  eaten  up. 
One  mad,  burning,  bloody  holyday,  would  consume 
all  ;  and  then  the  nation  would  awake,  cold  and 
hungry,  and  ask  its  leaders  for  bread. 

But  meanwhile,  how  would  "  the  Black  North" 
behave  1  Would  it  look  on  in  timid  ease  with  its 
Saxon  blood  unstirred  1  Would  it  share  the  wild 
joys  or  wilder  despairs  of  the  real  Irish  1  No  ,  the 
north  would  stand  to  its  arms,  defensively.  The 
dispossessed  landlords  would  rally  round  it  :  supplies 
would  be  obtained  from  England  ;  there  would  be 
civil  war  between  Irish  Catholic  anarchy  and  Protes- 
tant order  ;  Ulster  and  the  landlords  would  recon- 
quer Ireland  ;  and  Ireland,  thus  self-pacified,  would 
petition  to  come  back  to  her  old  allegiance. 

Does  any  one  see  another  outlet?  And  will 
the  loyal  in  Ireland  not  think  it  best  and  safest  for 
themselves  to  render  such  a  process  superfluous, 
by  energetically  aiding  "  the   government"  to  en- 


force allegiance  to  the  laws  1 — Spectator,  20  Novem- 
ber. 


"  EXTERMINATION  "    AND    "  VENGEANCE." 

"Extermination"  is  the  offence  alleged  by 
Irish  incendiaries,  lay  and  clerical,  against  the 
landlords :  we  have  this  week  full  explanations  of 
conduct  in  two  instances  to  which  this  term  had 
been  applied,  and  they  throw  much  light  on  the 
Irish  meaning  of  the  word.  Mr.  Ussher  was  de- 
nounced from  the  altar  as  an  "  exterminator,"  has 
been  a  target  for  the  aim  of  the  assassin,  and  is  now 
again  denounced  :  it  appears,  however,  that  the 
exterminator  is  what  in  England  we  should  call  an 
improving  landlord.  So  it  was  with  Major  Mahon. 
The  case  of  Mr.  Ormsby  Gore  is  very  instructive. 
The  Irish  papers,  alluding  to  his  estate  of  Lega- 
nommer,  had  a  terrific  story  of  "  extermination  in 
Leitrem,"  full  of  direct  falsehoods.  Setting  aside 
smaller  matters,  it  appears  that  the  tenants  on  the 
estate  owed  rent  for  several  years,  in  some  in- 
stances for  as  many  as  twelve  or  fourteen  ;  one 
year's  rent  was  demanded,  under  pain  of  a  twelve- 
month's notice  to  quit :  not  a  shilling  of  rent  was 
offered,  and  the  notice  was  enforced  ;  but  the  en- 
forcement was  accompanied  with  a  declaration  that 
those  who  could  not  retain  their  holdings  would  be 
aided  by  their  landlord  to  emigrate  to  America. 
Such  is  the  conduct  which  the  Irish  incendiaries 
name  "  extermination."  It  is  well,  in  the  ap- 
proaching debates,  that  the  Irish  meaning  of  that 
word  should  be  understood. 

"  Give  a  dog  an  ill  name,  and  hang  him,"  is 
rendered  into  the  Irish  dialect,  "  Call  a  good  land- 
lord an  exterminator,  and  shoot  him."  Major 
Mahon,  Mr.  Ussher,  and  other  landlords  who  go 
far  beyond  their  English  brethren  in  their  sense  of 
Mr.  Drummond's  dictum  that  "  property  has  its 
duties  as  well  as  its  rights,"  are  shot,  not  only 
because  they  exact  their  rights,  but  because  they 
fulfil  their  duties.  In  the  Irish  vocabulary  this 
assassination  is  called  "  vengeance  ;"  and  it  is  an 
act  which  is  praised,  all  but  directly,  by  that  "  ad- 
vocate of  peace,"  the  "  venerable  Archdeacon 
Lafl^an."  The  archdeacon's  notions  as  to  what 
is  manly  and  courageous  further  illustrate  the  dif- 
ference between  the  English  and  Irish  use  of 
terms  ;  a  difference  which  it  is  most  desirable  to 
keep  in  view — 

"  The  Saxon  scoundrel,"  says  the  venerable 
pastor,  "  with  his  bellyful  of  Irish  meat,  could  very 
well  afford  to  call  his  poor,  honest,  starving  fellow- 
countrymen,  '  savages'  and  assassins  ;'  but  if  in  the 
victualhng  department  John  Bull  suffered  one  fifth 
of  the  privations  to  which  the  Tipperary  men  were 
subject,  if  he  had  courage  enough,  he  would  stand 
upon  one  side,  and  shoot  the  first  man  he  would 
meet  with  a  decent  coat  upon  his  back.  But  the 
Saxon  had  not  courage  to  do  anything  like  a  man  ; 
ho  growls  out  like  a  hungry  tiger." 

Such  is  the  view  of  courage,  manliness,  justice, 
and  providence,  inculcated  by  a  dignitary  of  the 
Irish  church.     The  man  who  is  in  want,  and  who 
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does  not  "  stand  upon  one  side  and  shoot  the  first 
man  he  would  meet  with  a  good  coat  on  his  back," 
has  not  "  the  courage  to  do  anything  like  a  man" 
— to  speak  out,  and  not  to  shoot  from  behind  a 
hedge,  is  tiger-Hke !  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a 
more  striking  departure  from  the  English  use  of 
these  epithets. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  Irish  notion  of 
vengeance  is  quite  peculiar.  It  is  not  as  in  Cor- 
sica— the  land  of  the  typical  "  vendetta" — re- 
venge for  a  personal  injury  sustained  by  the  aven- 
ger but  it  is  revenge  because  the  avenger  has  failed 
to  inflict  an  injury.  In  Corsica,  the  "  vendetta"  is 
dictated  by  a  barbarous  spirit  of  chivalry,  and  is 
kept  within  set  bounds  by  a  rude  sense  of  honor  ; 
but  the  Irish  vengeance  knows  no  such  limits,  be- 
cause it  is  determined  by  the  extent  to  which  the 
avenger  may  be  disappointed  in  inflicting  injury. 
The  more  rent  a  dishonest  tenant  has  withheld 
from  his  landlord,  the  bitterer  the  vengeance. 
Corsica  has  usually  been  accounted  almost  at  the 
bottom  of  the  European  scale  of  civilization  ;  but 
Ireland,  we  see,  is  far  lower. — ^Spectator,  20th  Nov. 


THE    RE-CONQUEST    OF    IRELAND. 

The  ministerial  measures  for  the  pacification  of 
Ireland  may  be  decreed  in  Westminster,  but  it  is 
on  the  other  side  of  St.  George's  Channel  that 
they  will  be  tested.  It  is  not  any  particular  "  bill" 
— 'Whether  it  be  an  arms  bill  or  a  coercion  bill — 
but  the  degree  to  which  the  law  is  enforced,  that 
is  the  cardinal  question.  Possibly  the  common 
law  might  suflice  if  it  were  thoroughly  worked  ; 
perhaps  more  power  expressly  declared  by  statute 
may  be  convenient ;  but  we  await  a  sight  of  the 
noinisterial  bills  with  far  less  anxiety  than  we  watch 
for  ministerial  action.  There  have  been  bills  enow 
already,  and  to  spare.  A  ruling  will  is  the  thing 
wanted  now.  Cromwell  is  ever  in  the  mouths  of 
the  Irish ;  he  misused  his  will,  but  he  had  it,  and 
to  this  day  the  Irish  retain  the  impress  of  it ;  Crom- 
well is  their  bugbear  ;  yet  they  invoke  a  will  like 
his,  for  their  own  purposes,  as  Mr.  Henry  Grattan 
did  on  Tuesday.  It  is  "  civil  war"  in  Ireland — 
so  says  Lord  Stanley,  Lord  Lansdowne,  Lord 
Brougham  ;  Mr.  John  O'Connell  describes  a  war 
of  landlords  on  the  tenantry ;  Lord  Roden  and 
Mr.  Stafford,  a  war  of  tenantry  on  the  landlords  ; 
in  name  or  in  spirit,  all  agree  that  it  is  civil  war  ; 
and  there  is  need  of  a  strength  adequate  to  cope 
with  civil  war. 

Some  say,  indeed,  that  crime  is  strictly  "  local" 
— that  it  is  limited  to  "  five"  or  "six"  counties. 
We  have  a  difficulty  in  understanding  what  is 
meant  by  this  limitation,  since  we  find  recorded  in 
our  own  columns,  within  this  instant  November, 
or  in  the  Irish  papers  of  the  week,  acts  of  outrage 
indicating  a  lawless  spirit  in  nearly  twenty  coun- 
ties— Carlow,  Limerick,  Roscommon,  Galway, 
Tipperary,  Longford,  Kilkenny,  Clare,  Ferma- 
nagh, Down,  King's  County,  Queen's  County, 
Sligo,  Tyrone,  Louth,  Antrim,  and  some  others. 
We  say  Antrim,  because   the   three   days'  turbu- 


lence incited  by  the  "  Irish  Confederation"  in  Bel- 
fcist  exhibits  as  dangerous  a  proneness  to  defy  the 
law  as  more  sanguinary  outrages  have  done. 

We  have  no  desire,  however,  to  put  harsh  con- 
structions on  the  state  in  which  Irishmen  sufTer 
their  country  to  remain  ;  though  the  simple  fact 
that  they  do  so  is  difficult  to  comprehend.  Lord 
Stanley,  an  Irish  proprietor,  and  a  statesman  not 
altogether  ignorant  of  the  country,  broadly  asserts 
that  "  in  Ireland  it  is  safer  to  violate  than  to  obey 
the  law  ;"  undoubtedly  the  general  belief  in  Eng- 
land is  the  same  ;  and  if  it  is  true  that  there  is  a 
large  majority  of  the  Irish  people  among  whom 
the  law  is  revered,  their  apathy  in  permitting  a 
worthless  minority  to  bring  upon  the  whole  nation 
an  unfounded  calumny  of  the  most  disgraceful  kind, 
is  as  monstrous  a  fact  as  any  in  Ireland.  But  if 
the  assertion  is  true,  assuredly  the  Irish  people 
will  at  once  exonerate  themselves  from  the  re- 
proach. Why  they  have  not  done  so  hitherto,  is 
past  comprehension.  It  cannot  be  sheer  coward- 
ice ;  because,  whatever  appearances  may  be  in 
Ireland,  we  remember  the  gallantry  of  Irish  sol- 
diers in  OUT  army.  It  cannot  be  that  the  whole 
nation  is  overawed  ;  because  the  lawless,  as  we 
now  learn,  are  so  paltry  a  fraction.  It  cannot  be 
that  the  majority  sympathize  with  the  lawless. 
We  remember  a  story,  indeed,  of  a  consultation  in 
Dublin,  between  the  executive  and  the  judges,  as 
to  the  best  mode  of  putting  down  some  former 
disturbances,  which  would  seem  to  bear  on  the 
present  state  of  affairs.  An  English  lord  chan- 
cellor suggested  that  the  usual  proceeding  was  to 
call  out  the  posse  comitatus ;  on  which  an  Irish 
chief  baron  wittily  said  that  the  posse  comitatus 
was  the  very  thing  that  it  was  desirable  to  keep 
at  home  if  the  country  was  to  be  pacified  ;  but  we 
noAV  learn  that  that  libellous  dignitary  was  sacrific- 
ing his  country  to  his  joke.  Marvellous  and  in- 
credible as  it  may  seem  to  downright  English 
understanding,  Ireland  is  disposed  to  order,  reveres 
the  law,  and  is  quite  willing  to  control  herself ;  so 
say  all  the  Irish  members,  and  some  of  our  minis- 
ters seem  to  sanction  the  assurance. 

We  will  not  venture  to  contradict  it.  Perhaps 
the  measures  successfully  taken  by  Mr.  Grace, 
representative  and  resident  of  the  disturbed  county 
of  Roscommon,  in  arming  his  tenantry  as  a  kind 
of  defensive  miUtia,  is  the  practical  beginning  in 
the  new  social  polity  of  Ireland.  His  effort  de- 
serves the  attention  of  the  executive.  We  make 
no  great  account  of  the  facts  that  Mr.  Grace  is  of 
an  old  feudal  family  ;  that  he  is  a  constitutional 
whig,  and  not  a  repealer.  We  only  say  that  if  a 
like  spirit  of  order  and  energy  is  general,  it  will  at 
once  show  itself,  not  only  in  parliamentary  speeches 
and  assurances,  but  in  acts — in  honest  verdicts  to 
vindicate  the  law ;  in  a  manly  promptitude  to  aid 
the  victim  against  the  assassin  :  in  a  zeal  to  sup- 
port constituted  authority,  before  any  other  ques- 
tions of  legislation  and  improvement  are  attended 
to.  A  time  of  "  civil  war"  is  not  the  best  time 
for  bucolic  speculations.  If  Irishmen  are  bent  on 
restoring  order,  they  will  set  about  it  without  delay 
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and  new  statutes  of  "  coercion"  will  be  super- 
fluous. 

Should  it  happen  that  these  assurances  are  all 
a  mistake — that  the  peaceable  Irish  majority  have 
not  the  zeal,  the  courage,  or  the  energy,  to  enforce 
law  in  their  own  land — their  very  love  of  order 
will  prevent  them  from  being  either  surprised  or 
grieved  at  any  measure  for  effecting  their  wish — 
even  to  the  appointment  of  a  dictator. 

But  at  all  events,  and  at  all  cost,  the  law  must 
be  maintained  somehow.  Ireland  is  a  province  of 
the  British  empire  ;  and  if  the  Irish  themselves 
cannot  maintain  respect  for  the  law,  it  must  be 
done  by  the  imperial  forces.  The  safety  and  dig- 
nity of  the  empire  demand  no  less.  To  speak  it 
out,  there  is  a  very  general  feeling,  among  all 
classes  in  England,  whether  liberal  or  conservative, 
that  the  turbulent  Irish  have  too  long  been  suffered 
to  trifle  with  the  law  ;  that  the  British  government 
and  empire  are  disgraced  by  tolerating  so  base  and 
bloodthirsty  a  levity  ;  and  that  if  the  ordinary  ma- 
chinery of  the  country  will  not  suffice  to  insure  a 
better  behavior,  the  government  must  not  hesitate 
to  use  the  last  resort — martial  law  in  the  dis- 
tricts that  require  it,  on  the  summary  proclamation 
of  the  lord-lieutenant. — Spectator^  27  Nov. 


The  fifth  annual  soiree  of  the  Manchester  Athe- 
naeum was  celebrated  in  the  Free  Trade  hall  on 
the  18  Nov.,  with  undiminished  eclat.  The  chair- 
man was  Mr.  Alison,  the  historian  of  Europe. 
Among  the  gentlemen  on  the  platform,  were  Mr. 
Cobden,  Lord  Brackley,  Mr.  Bright,  Dr.  Bowring, 
Mr.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  the  American  essayist, 
Mr.  George  Cruikshank  the  artist,  and  Mr.  George 
Wilson. 

Mr.  Alison  made  an  agreeable  speech ;  modestly 
founding  his  claim  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  Athenaeum,  not  on  his  being  a  literary  man, 
but  on  his  being  a  man  of  laborious  life  who  has 
employed  his  leisure  in  literature. 

Mr.  Cobden  signalized  his  first  public  appearance 
since  his  return  to  England  by  a  speech  full  of  sug- 
gestive matter.  A  considerable  part  of  it  was 
devoted  to  the  immediate  subject  of  the  Athenaeum 
and  its  uses  in  a  town  like  Manchester.  He  then 
glanced  at  his  travels,  which  ranged  from  Cadiz  to 
Nishni  Novgorod.  He  took  the  first  public  oppor- 
tunity of  expressing  his  thanks  as  an  Englishman 
for  the  cordial  welcome  he  had  received  in  every 
country  that  he  had  visited.  It  was  something 
rare  in  the  annals  of  the  world,  that  a  foreigner 
should  travel  into  almost  every  country  of  the  con- 
tinent, and  should  in  each  find  men  prepared  pub- 
licly to  sympathize  with  principles  with  which  he 
happened  to  be  identified  in  his  own  country  ;  these 
principles  being  applicable,  as  they  at  home  had 
thought,  only  to  the  domestic  concerns  of  their  own 
people.  The  whole  world,  however,  he  hoped  and 
believed,  was  approaching  the  time  when  it  would 
be  discovered  that  the  interests  of  all  are  identical. 
At  the  two  extremes  of  his  peregrinations,  he  had 
found  the  Oriental  type  predominate  ;  in  Andalusia 


he  found  the  remains  of  the  Moor;  in  Moscow,  of 
the  Tartar.  And,  indeed,  the  reflection  had  contin- 
ually been  forced  upon  him,  that  man  is  everywhere 
so  much  alike,  in  his  moral  attributes,  his  sympathies 
and  antipathies,  as  to  make  it  wonderful  that  this  one 
human  family  should  so  long  have  been  enemies. 
As  in  a  little  comedy  which  he  had  seen  at  Paris, 
Fofite  de  s' entendre,  all  the  hardships  seem  to  rest 
upon  mistakes ;  and  it  is  discovered  at  last  that 
every  one  may  be  happy  if  he  only  knows  what 
the  rest  are  about.  Mr.  Cobden  made  a  special 
allusion  to  Italy.  He  had  come  to  the  conclusion, 
from  all  he  had  witnessed,  that  the  regeneration 
arose  from  the  quiet  progress  of  thought  and  intel- 
ligence dependent  upon  the  better  education  of  the 
people.  He  had  found  that  in  that  country  great 
efforts  had  been  recently  made  for  the  education  of 
the  masses  :  to  his  astonishment  he  had  discovered, 
that  in  almost  every  town  of  fifteen  or  twenty  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  there  were  established  several 
infant  schools,  supported  by  voluntary  contributions 
and  superintended  by  Italian  nobles.  He  had  even 
at  Turin  fallen  in  with  a  school  where  a  marquis 
attended  daily  as  director,  joining  the  children  in 
their  play  and  riding  with  them  on  a  rocking-horse. 
(Laughter.)  There  were  now  in  Italy,  as  there 
had  always  been,  leading  minds,  great  and  striking 
individualities,  in  all  directions — men  who  had  been 
engaged  in  discussing  every  question  of  social 
importance  ;  in  every  town  of  Italy  men  were  to  be 
met  with  who  took  a  deep  interest,  not  only  in 
schools ;  but  in  prison  discipline,  and  all  other 
questions  affecting  the  moral  condition  of  the  peo- 
ple. He  had  been  especially  amazed  at  the  number 
of  practical  people  who  sympathized  with  their 
efforts  and  controversies  in  England  on  the  subject 
of  political  economy.  Every  lawyer,  every  coun- 
sellor in  Italy,  now  studied  that  science  as  a  part  of 
his  professional  education :  and  hence  arose  the 
deep  interest  there  taken  on  that  subject  in  which 
they  had  so  long  and  so  arduously  engaged  in 
England.  To  this  quiet,  slow,  and  gradual  influ- 
ence of  the  few  on  the  many,  and  not  to  popular 
commotions  and  angry  outbreaks,  was  the  existing 
hopeful  condition  of  Italy  attributable.  If  the 
Italians  were  only  permitted,  unmolested,  to  work 
out  their  own  regeneration,  he  doubted  not  that  that 
same  race  from  which  civilization  had  twice  before 
proceeded  to  the  rest  of  Europe,  would  again  effect 
their  redemption.     {Loud  cheers.) 


The  Spectator  says,  "The  colonial  oflUce  has 
chosen  to  set  aside  the  facts ;  it  has  chosen  to  pre- 
tend that  negro  emancipation,  which  was  neither  so 
prepared  nor  so  framed  as  to  succeed,  has  been  quite 
successful ;  it  has  chosen  to  affect  a  belief  that  the 
colonists,  who  have  been  brought  to  ruin,  have  not 
been  injured ;  it  has  chosen  to  speak,  and  act,  as 
if  the  attempts  to  repress  the  slave-trade  had  some 
sort  of  success.  It  has  therefore  deprived  its  distant 
agents  of  the  only  infallible  guides,  abstract  truth 
and  the  facts  of  the  case.  There  is  nothing  more 
silly  in  Sir  Charles  Grey's  speech  than  the  transpar- 
ent hypocrisy  with  which  treaties  against  the  slave- 
trade  are  made  and  spoken  of,  or  than  the  solemn 
pretence  with  which  squadrons  are  fitted  out  to 
blockade  Africa." 
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Prospectus. — This  work  is  conducted  in  the  spirit  of 
Littell's  Museum  of  Foreign  Literature,  (which  was  favor- 
ably received  by  the  public  for  twenty  years,)  but  as  it  is 
twice  as  large,  and  appears  so  often,  we  not  only  give 
spirit  and  freshness  to  it  by  many  things  which  were  ex- 
cluded by  a  month's  delay,  but  while  thus  extending  our 
scope  and  gathering  a  greater  and  more  attractire  variety, 
are  able  so  to  increase  the  solid  and  substantial  part  of 
our  literary,  historical,  and  political  harvest,  as  fully  to 
satisfy  the  wants  of  the  American  reader. 

The  elaborate  and  stately  Essays  of  the  EUnburgh, 
Quarterly,  and  other  Reviews  ;  and  Blackwood's  noble 
criticisms  on  Poetry,  his  keen  political  Commentaries, 
highly  wrought  Tales,  and  vivid  descriptions  of  rural  and 
mountain  Scenery  ;  and  the  contributions  to  Literature, 
History,  and  Common  Life,  by  the  sagacious  Spectator, 
the  sparkling  Examiner,  the  judicious  Alhenceum,  the 
busy  and  industrious  Literary  Gazette,  the  sensible  and 
comprehensive  ^rtVannia.  the  sober  and  respectable  Chris- 
tian Observer;  these  are  intermixed  with  the  Military 
and  Naval  reminiscences  of  the  United  Service,  and  with 
the  best  articles  of  the  Dublin  University,  New  Monthly, 
Frnser^s,  TaiVs,  Ainsjcorth^s,  Hood's,  and  Sporting  Mag- 
azines, and  of  Chambers''  admirable  Journal.  We  do  not 
consider  it  beneath  our  dignity  to  borrow  wit  and  wisdom 
from  Punch;  and,  when  we  think  it  good  enough,  make 
use  of  the  thunder  of  7'/ie  Times.  We  shall  increase  our 
variety  by  importations  from  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
from  the  new  growth  of  the  British  colonies. 

The  steamship  has  brought  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
into  our  neighborhood  ;  and  will  greatly  multiply  our  con- 
nections, as  Merchants,  Travellers,  and  Politicians,  with 
all  parts  of  the  world ;  so  that  much  more  than  ever  it 


now  becomes  every  intelligent  American  to  be  informed 
of  the  condition  and  changes  of  foreign  countries.  And 
this  not  only  because  of  their  nearer  connection  with  our- 
selves, but  because  the  nations  seem  to  be  hastening, 
through  a  rapid  process  of  change,  to  some  new  state  of 
things,  which  the  merely  political  prophet  cannot  compote 
or  foresee. 

Geographical  Discoveries,  the  progress  of  Colonization; 
(which  is  extending  over  the  whole  world,)  and  Voyages 
and  Travels,  will  be  favorite  matter  for  our  selections  ; 
and,  in  general,  we  shall  systematically  and  very  uUy 
acquaint  our  readers  with  the  great  department  of  Foreign 
affairs,  without  entirely  neglecting  our  own. 

While  we  aspire  to  make  the  Living  Age  desirable  to 
all  who  wish  to  keep  themselves  informed  of  the  rapid 
progress  of  the  movement — to  Statesmen,  Divines,  Law- 
yers, and  Physicians— to  men  of  business  and  men  of 
leisure— it  is  still  a  stronger  obiect  to  make  it  attractive 
and  useful  to  their  Wives  and  Children.  We  believe  that 
we  can  thus  do  some  good  in  our  day  and  generation  ;  and 
hope  to  make  the  work  indispensahje  in  every  well-in- 
formed family.  We  say  ijidispensable,  because  in  this 
day  of  cheap  literature  it  is  not  possible  to  guard  against 
the  influx  of"  what  is  bad  in  taste  and  vicious  in  morals, 
in  any  other  way  than  by  furnishing  a  sufficient  supply 
of  a  healthy  character.  The  mental  and  moral  appetite 
m,ust  be  gratified. 

We  hope  that,  by  "  winnmcing  the  wheat  from  the 
chaff,''^  by  providing  abundantly  for  the  imagination,  and 
i)y  a  large  collection  of  Biography,  Voyages  and  Travels, 
History,  and  more  solid  matter,  we  may  produce  a  work 
which  shall  be  popular,  while  at  the  same  time  it  will 
aspire  to  raise  the  standard  of  public  taste. 


Terms. — The  Living  Age  is  published  every  Satur- 
day, by  E.  LiTTELL  &  Co.,  corner  of  Tremont  and  Broin- 
field  sts.,  Boston  ;  Price  12i  cents  a  number,  or  six  dollars 
a  year  in  advance.  Remittances  for  any  period  will  be 
thankfully  received  and  promptly  attended  to.  Ij*  To 
insure  regularity  in  mailing  the  work,  orders  should  be 
addressed  to  the  office  of  publication,  as  above. 

Clubs,  paying  a  year  in  advance,  will  be  supplied  as 
follows : — 

Four  copies  for  ...  .  $20  00 
Nine  ""....  $40  00 
Twelve "       '«        .        .        .        .   $50  00 


Complete  sets,  in  fifteen  volumes,  to  the  end  of  1847, 
handsomely  bound,  and  packed  in  neat  boxes,  are  for  sale 
at  thirty  dollars. 

Any  volume  may  be  had  separately  at  two  dollars, 
boundf,  or  a  dollar  and  a  half  in  numbers. 

Any  number  may  be  had  for  12i  cents;  and  it  may 
be  worth  while  for  subscribers  or  purchasers  to  complete 
any  broken  volumes  they  may  have,  and  thus  greatly  en- 
hance their  value. 


Binding'. — We  bind  the  work  in  a  uniform,  strong,  and 
good  style  ;  and  where  customers  bring  their  numbers  in 
good  order,  can  generally  give  them  bound  volumes  in  ex- 
change without  any  delay.  The  price  of  the  binding  is 
50  cents  a  volume.  As  they  are  always  bound  to  one 
pattern,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  matching  the  future 
volumes. 


Agencies. — We  are  desirous  of  making  arrangements, 
in  all  parts  of  North  America,  for  increasing  the  circula- 
tion ot  this  work— and  for  doin^  this  a  liberal  commission 
will  be  allowed  to  gentlemen  who  will  interest  themselves 
in  the  business.  And  we  will  gladly  correspond  on  this 
subject  with  any  agent  who  will  send  us  undoubted  refer- 
ences. 


Postage. — When  sent  with  the  cover  on,  the  Living 
Age  consists  of  three  sheets,  and  is  rated  as  a  pamphlet, 
at  4i  cents.  But  when  sent  without  the  cover,  it  comes 
within  the  definition  of  a  newspaper  given  in  the  law, 
and  cannot  legally  be  chara;ed  with  more  than  newspaper 
postage,  (li  cts.)    We  add  the  definition  alluded  to  :— 

A  newspai^er  is  "any  printed  publication,  issued  in 
numbers,  consisting  of  not  more  than  two  sheets,  and 
published  at  short,  stated  intervals  of  not  more  than  one 
month,  conveying  intelligence  of  passing  events." 


Monthly  parts. — For  such  as  prefer  it  in  that  form,  the 
Living  Age  is  put  up  in  monthly  parts,  containing  four  or 
five  weekly  numbers.  In  this  shape  it  shows  to  great 
advantage  in  comparison  with  other  works,  containing  in 
each  part  double  the  matter  of  any  of  the  quarterlies. 
But  we  recommend  the  weekly  numbers,  as  fresher  and 
fuller  of  life.  Postage  on  the  monthly  parts  is  about  14 
cents.  The  volumes  are  published  quarterly,  each  volume 
containing  as  much  matter  as  a  quarterly  review  gives  in 
eighteen  months. 


--       ,,,„.,.,_  ,     ,  Washington,  27  Dec,  1S45. 

Of  all  the  Periodical  Journals  devoted  to  literature  and  science  which  abound  in  Europe  and  in  this  country,  this 
has  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  niost  useful.  It  contains  indeed  the  exposition  only  of  the  current  literature  of  the 
English  language,  but  this  by  its  immense  extent  and  comprehension  includes  a  portraiture  of  the  human  mind  in 
the  utmost  expansion  of  the  present  age.  j^  q  ADAMS 
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From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
THE     WIDOW     OF     GLENCOE. 

The  massacre  of  Glencoe  is  an  event  which 
neither  can  nor  ought  to  be  forgotten.  It  was  one 
of  the  earhest  fruits  of  the  so-called  glorious  Revo- 
lution Settlement,  and  exhibits  in  their  foulest 
perfidy  the  true  characters  of  its  authors. 

After  the  battle  of  Killiecrankie  the  cause  of 
the  Scottish  royalists  declined,  rather  from  the 
want  of  a  competent  leader  than  from  any  disin- 
clination on  the  part  of  the  people  to  vindicate  the 
right  of  King  James.  No  person  of  adequate 
talents  or  authority  was  found  to  supply  the  place 
of  the  great  and  gallant  Lord  Dundee,  of  whom  it 
was  truly  written — 

"  Te  moriente,  novos  accepit  Scotia  cives, 
Accepitque  novos,  te  moriente,  deos." 

General  Cannon,  who  succeeded  in  command,  was 
not  only  deficient  in  military  skill,  but  did  not  pos- 
sess the  confidence,  nor  understand  the  character, 
of  the  Highland  chiefs,  who,  with  their  clansmen, 
constituted  by  far  the  most  important  section  of  the 
army.  Accordingly,  no  enterprise  of  any  impor- 
tance was  attempted,  and  the  disastrous  issue  of 
the  battle  of  the  Boyne  led  to  a  negotiation  which 
terminated  in  the  entire  disbanding  of  the  royal 
forces.  By  this  treaty,  which  was  expressly 
sanctioned  by  William  of  Orange,  a  full  and  unre- 
served indemnity  and  pardon  was  granted  to  all  of 
the  Highlanders  who  had  taken  arms,  with  a  pro- 
viso that  they  should  first  subscribe  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  William  and  Mary,  before  the  1st  of 
January,  1692,  in  presence  of  the  lords  of  the 
Scottish  council,  "or  of  the  sheriffs  or  their  dep- 
uties of  the  respective  shires  wherein  thev  lived." 
The  letter  of  William  addressed  to  the  privy  coun- 
cil, and  ordering  proclamation  to  be  made  to  the 
above  effect,  contained  also  the  following  signifi- 
cant passage  : — "  That  ye  communicate  our  pleas- 
ure to  the  governor  of  Inverlochy  and  other  com- 
manders, that  they  be  exact  and  diligent  in  their 
several  posts ;  but  that  they  show  no  more  zeal 
against  the  Highlanders  after  their  submission,  than 
they  have  ever  done  formerly  lohen  these  were  in 
open  rebellion. ^^ 

This  enigmatical  sentence,  which  in  reality  was 
intended,  as  the  sequel  will  show,  to  be  interpreted 
in  the  most  cruel  manner,  appears  to  have  caused 
some  perplexity  in  the  council,  as  that  body  deemed 
it  necessary  to  apply  for  more  distinct  and  specific 
instructions,  which,  however,  were  not  then  issued. 
It  had  been  especially  stipulated  by  the  chiefs  as 
an  indispensable  preliminary  to  their  treaty,  that 
they  should  have  leave  to  communicate  with  King 
James,  then  residing  at  St.  Germains,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  his  permission  and  warrant  pre- 
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vious  to  submitting  themselves  to  the  existing 
government.  That  article  had  been  sanctioned  by 
William  before  the  proclamation  was  issued,  and  a 
special  messenger  was  despatched  to  France  fo" 
that  purpose. 

In  the  mean  time,  troops  were  gradually  and 
cautiously  advanced  to  the  confines  of  the  High- 
lands, and,  in  some  instances,  actually  quartered 
on  the  inhabitants.  The  condition  of  the  country 
was  perfectly  tranquil.  No  disturbances  whatever 
occurred  in  the  north  or  west  of  Scotland.  IjO- 
chiel  and  the  other  chiefs  were  awaiting  the  com- 
munication from  St.  Germains,  and  held  themselves 
bound  in  honor  to  remain  inactive ;  whilst  the 
remainder  of  tke  royalist  forces  (for  whom  separate 
terms  had  been  made)  were  left  unmolested  at 
Dunkeld. 

But  rumors,  which  are  too  clearly  traceable  tc 
the  emissaries  of  the  new  government,  asserting 
the  preparation  made  for  an  immediate  landing  ot 
King  James  at  the  head  of  a  large  body  of  tht 
French,  were  industriously  circulated,  and  by  man) 
were  implicitly  believed.  The  infamous  policy 
which  dictated  such  a  course  is  now  apparent. 
The  term  of  the  amnesty  or  truce  granted  by  the 
proclamation  expired  with  the  year  1691,  and  all 
who  had  not  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  before 
that  term  were  to  be  proceeded  against  with  the 
utmost  severity.  The  proclamation  was  issued 
upon  the  29th  of  August,  consequently,  only  four 
months  were  allowed  for  the  complete  submission 
of  the  Highlands. 

Not  one  of  the  chiefs  subscribed  until  the  man- 
date from  King  James  arrived.  That  document, 
which  is  dated  from  St.  Germains  on  the  12th  of 
December,  1691,  reached  Dunkeld  eleven  days  after- 
wards, and,  consequently,  but  a  very  short  time 
before  the  indemnity  expired.  The  bearer.  Major 
Menzies,  was  so  fatigued  that  he  could  proceed  no 
further  on  his  journey,  but  forwarded  the  mandate 
by  an  express  to  the  commander  of  the  royal  forces, 
who  was  then  at  Glengarry.  It  was  therefore 
impossible  that  the  document  could  be  circulated 
through  the  Highlands  within  the  prescribed  period. 
Lochiel,  says  Drummond  of  Balhaldy,  did  not 
receive  his  copy  till  about  thirty  hours  before  the^ 
time  was  out,  and  appeared  before  the  sherifl^  at. 
Inverara,  where  he  took  the  oaths  upon  the  very 
day  on  which  the  indemnity  expired. 

That  a  general  massacre  throughout  the  High^ 
lands  was  contemplated  by  the  whig  govCTnment^ 
is  a  fact  established  by  overwhelming  evidence.  In 
the  course  of  the  subsequent  investigations  before 
the  Scots  parliament,  letters  were  produced  from 
Sir  John  Dalrymple,  then  Master  of  Stair,,  one  of 
the  secretaries  of  state  in  attendance  upon  the  court 
which  too  clearly  indicate  the  intentions  of  WilliaiB 
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In  on6  of  these,  dated  1st  December,  1691 — a 
month,  be  it  observed,  before  the  amnesty  expired 
— and  addressed  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hamilton, 
there  are  the  following  words  : — "  The  winter  is 
the  only  season  in  which  we  are  sure  the  High- 
landers cannot  escape  us,  nor  carry  their  wives, 
-  bairns,  and  cattle  to  the  mountains."  And  in  an- 
other letter,  written  only  two  days  afterwards,  he 
says — "  It  is  the  only  time  that  they  cannot  escape 
you,  for  human  constitution  cannot  endure  to  be 
long  out  of  houses.  This  is  the  proper  season  to 
maule  them  in  the  cold  long  nights.^''  And  in 
January  thereafter,  he  informed  Sir  Thomas  Liv- 
ingston that  the  design  was  "  to  destroy  entirely 
the  country  of  Lochaber,  Lochiel's  lands,  Kep- 
poch's.  Glengarry's,  Appin,  and  Glencoe.  I  assure 
you,"  he  continues,  "  your  power  shall  be  full 
enough,  and  I  hope  the  soldiers  will  not  trouble  the 
government  with  prisoners. ^^ 

Lochiel  was  more  fortunate  than  others  of  his 
friends  and  neighbors.  According  to  Drummond 
— "  Major  Menzies,  who,  upon  his  arrival,  had 
observed  the  whole  forces  of  the  kingdom  ready  to 
invade  the  Highlands,  as  he  wrote  to  Gen.  Buchan, 
foreseeing  the  unhappy  consequences,  not  only 
begged  that  general  to  send  expresses  to  all  parts 
with  orders  immediately  to  submit,  but  also  wrote 
to  Sir  Thomas  Livingston,  praying  him  to  suppli- 
cate the  council  for  a  prorogation  of  the  time,  in 
regard  that  he  was  so  excessively  fatigued,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  stop  some  days  to  repose  a  little  ; 
and  that  though  he  should  send  expresses,  yet  it 
was  impossible  they  could  reach  the  distant  parts 
in  such  time  as  to  allow  the  several  persons  con- 
cerned the  benefit  of  the  indemnity  within  the  space 
limited  ;  besides,  that  some  persons  having  put  the 
Highlanders  in  a  bad  temper,  he  was  confident  to 
I  persuade  them  to  submit,  if  a  further  time  were 
allowed.  Sir  Thomas  presented  this  letter  to  the 
council  on  the  5th  of  January,  1692,  but  they  re- 
fused to  give  any  answer,  and  ordered  him  to 
transmit  the  same  to  court." 

The  reply  of  William  of  Orange  was  a  letter, 
countersigned  by  Dalrymple,  in  which,  upon  the 
recital  that  "  several  of  the  chieftains  and  many  of 
their  clans  have  not  taken  the  benefit  of  our  gra- 
cious indemnity,"  he  gave  orders  for  a  general 
massacre.  "  To  that  end,  we  have  given  Sir 
Thomas  Livingston  orders  to  employ  our  troops 
(which  we  have  already  conveniently  posted)  to 
cut  off  those  obstinate  rebels  by  all  manner  of  hos- 
tility ;  and  we  do  require  you  to  give  him  your 
assistance  and  concurrence  in  all  other  things  that 
may  conduce  to  that  service ;  and  because  these 
rebels,  to  avoid  our  forces,  may  draw  themselves, 
thsir  families,  goods,  or  cattle,  to  lurk  or  be  con- 
cealed among  their  neighbors ;  therefore,  we  require 
ind  authorize  you  to  emit  a  proclamation  to  be  pub- 
lished at  the  market-crosses  of  these  or  the  adjacent 
shires  where  the  rebels  reside,  discharging  upon 
the  highest  penalties  the  law  allows,  any  reset, 
correspondence,  or  intercommuning  with  these 
rebels."  This  monstrous  mandate,  which  was  in 
fact  the  death-warrant  of  many  thousand  innocent 


people,  no  distinction  being  made  of  age  or  sex, 
would,  in  all  human  probabiUty,  have  been  put  inta 
execution,  but  for  the  remonstrance  of  one  high- 
minded  nobleman.  Lord  Carmarthen,  afterwards 
Duke  of  Leeds,  accidentally  became  aware  of  the 
purposed  massacre,  and  personally  remonstrated 
with  the  monarch  against  a  measure  which  he 
denounced  as  at  once  cruel  and  impolitic.  After 
much  discussion,  William,  influenced  rather  by  an 
apprehension  that  so  savage  and  sweeping  an  act 
might  prove  fatal  to  his  new  authority,  than  by 
any  compunction  or  impulse  of  humanity,  agreed 
to  recall  the  general  order,  and  to  limit  himself,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  a  single  deed  of  butchery,  by 
way  of  testing  the  temper  of  the  nation.  Some 
diflliculty  seems  to  have  arisen  in  the  selection  of 
the  fittest  victim.  Both  Keppoch  and  Glencoe 
were  named,  but  the  personal  rancor  of  Secretary 
Dalrymple  decided  the  doom  of  the  latter.  The 
secretary  wrote  thus : — "Argyle  tells  me  that 
Glencoe  hath  not  taken  the  oath,  at  which  I  rejoice. 
It  is  a  great  work  of  charity  to  be  exact  in  rooting 
out  that  damnable  set."  The  final  instructions 
regarding  Glencoe,  which  were  issued  on  16th 
January,  1692,  are  as  follows  : — 

"  William  R. — As  for  MTan  of  Glencoe  and 
that  tribe,  if  they  can  be  well  distinguished  from 
the  rest  of  the  Highlanders,  it  will  be  proper  for 
public  justice  to  extirpate  that  set  of  thieves." 

"W.  R." 

This  letter  is  remarkable  as  being  signed  and 
countersigned  by  William  alone,  contrary  to  the 
usual  practice.  The  secretary  was  no  doubt  de- 
sirous to  screen  himself  from  after  responsibility, 
and  was  further  aware  that  the  royal  signature 
would  ensure  a  rigorous  execution  of  the  sen- 
tence. 

Macdonald,  or  as  he  was  more  commonly  de- 
signed, M'lan  of  Glencoe,  was  the  head  of  a  con- 
siderable sept  or  branch  of  the  great  Clan-Coila, 
and  was  lineally  descended  from  the  ancient  Lords 
of  the  Isles,  and  from  the  royal  family  of  Scotland, 
the  common  ancestors  of  the  Macdonalds  having 
espoused  a  daughter  of  Robert  II.  He  was,  ac- 
cording to  a  contemporary  testimony,  "  a  person 
of  great  integrity,  honor,  good  nature,  and  courage, 
and  his  loyalty  to  his  old  master.  King  James, 
was  such,  that  he  continued  in  arms  from  Dundee's 
first  appearing  in  the  Highlands,  till  the  fatal  treaty 
that  brought  on  his  ruin."  In  common  with  the 
other  chiefs,  he  had  omitted  taking  the  benefit  of 
the  indemnity  until  he  received  the  sanction  of 
King  James  ;  but  the  copy  of  that  document  which 
was  forwarded  to  him,  unfortunately  arrived  too 
late.  The  weather  was  so  excessively  stormy  at 
the  time  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  penetrat- 
ing from  Glencoe  to  Inverara,  the  place  where  the 
sheriflf  resided,  before  the  expiry  of  the  stated  pe- 
riod ;  and  M'lan  accordingly  adopted  the  only 
practicable  mode  of  signifying  his  submission,  by 
making  his  way  with  great  diflficulty  to  Fort- Wil- 
liam, then  called  Inverlochy,  and  tendering  his 
signature  to  the  military  governor  there.  That 
officer  was  not  authorized  to  receive  it,  but  «t  the 
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earnest  entreaty  of  the  chief,  he  gave  him  a  cer- 
tificate of  his  appearance  and  tender,  and  on  new- 
year's  day,  1692,  M'lan  reached  Inverara,  where 
he  produced  that  paper  as  evidence  of  his  inten- 
tions, and  prevailed  upoh  the  sheriff,  Sir  James 
Campbell  of  Ardkinglass,  to  administer  the  oaths 
required.  After  that  ceremony,  which  was  imme- 
diately intimated  to  the  privy  council,  had  been 
performed,  the  unfortunate  gentleman  returned 
home,  in  the  full  conviction  that  he  had  thereby 
made  peace  with  government  for  himself  and  for 
his  clan.     But  his  doom  was  already  sealed. 

A  company  of  the  Earl  of  Argyle's  regiment 
had  been  previously  quartered  in  Glencoe.  These 
men,  though  Campbells,  and  hereditarily  obnoxious 
to  the  Macdonalds,  Camerons,  and  other  of  the 
loyal  clans,  were  yet  countrymen,  and  were  kindly 
and  hospitably  received.  Their  captain,  Robert 
Campbell  of  Glenlyon,  was  connected  with  the 
family  of  Glencoe  through  the  marriage  of  a  niece, 
and  was  resident  under  the  roof  of  the  chief.  And 
yet  this  was  the  very  troop  selected  for  the  horrid 
service. 

Special  instructions  were  sent  to  the  major  of 
the  regiment,  one  Duncanson,  then  quartered  at 
Ballachulish,  a  morose,  brutal,  and  savage  man, 
who  accordingly  wrote  to  Campbell  of  Glenlyon 
in  the  followhig  terms  : — 

'' Ballacholis,  12  February,  1692. 
"  Sir — You  are  hereby  ordered  to  fall  upon  the 
rebels,  the  M' Donalds  of  Glencoe,  and  putt  all  to 
the  sword  under  seventy.  You  are  to  have  special 
care  that  the  old  fox  and  his  sons  doe  upon  no 
account  escape  your  hands.  You  are  to  secure  all 
the  avenues  that  no  man  escape.  This  you  are  to 
put  in  execution  att  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  pre- 
cisely, and  by  that  time  or  very  shortly  after  it  I  '11 
strive  to  be  ait  you  with  a  stronger  party.  If  I  doe 
not  come  to  you  at  five,  you  are  not  to  tarry  for  me 
but  to  fall  on.  This  is  by  the  king's  speciall  com- 
mand, for  the  good  and  safety  of  the  country,  that 
these  miscreants  be  cutt  off  root  and  branch.  See 
that  this  be  putt  in  execution  without  feud  or 
favour,  else  you  may  expect  to  be  treated  as  not 
true  to  the  king's  government,  nor  a  man  fitt  to 
carry  a  commission  in  the  king's  service.  Expect- 
ing you  will  not  faill  in  the  fulfilling  hereof  as  you 
love  yourself,  I  subscrive  these  with  my  hand. 
"  Robert  Duncanson. 
*  For  their  Majesty's  service.  To  Captain 
Robert  Campbell  of  Glenlyon." 

This  order  was  too  literally  obeyed.  At  the  ap- 
pointed hour,  when  the  whole  inhabitants  of  the 
glen  were  asleep,  the  work  of  murder  began, 
M'lan  was  one  of  the  first  who  fell.  Drummond'sr 
narrative  fills  up  the  remainder  of  the  dreadfol 
story. 

"  They  then  served  all  within  the  family  in  the 
same  manner,  without  distinction  of  age  or  person. 
In  a  word,  for  the  horror  of  that  execrable  butchery 
must  give  pain  to  the  reader,  they  left  none  alire 
but  a  young  child,  who,  being  frighted  with  the 
noise  of  the  guns,  and  the  dismal  shrieks  and  cries 
of  its  dying  parents,  whom  they  were  a-murdering, 
got  hold  of  Captain  Campbell's  knees  and  wrapt 
itself  within  his  cloak ;  by  which,  chancing  to  move 


compassion,  the  captain  inclined  to  have  saved  it, 
but  one  Drummond,  an  officer,  arriving  about  the 
break  of  day  with  more  troops,  commanded  it  to  be 
shot  by  a  file  of  musqueteers.  Notffing  «x)uld  be 
more  shocking  and  horrible  than  the  prospect  of 
these  houses  bestrewed  with  mangled  bodies  of  the 
dead,  covered  with  blood,  and  resounding  with  the 
groans  of  wretches  in  the  last  agonies  of  life. 

**  Two  sons  of  Glencoe 's  were  the  only  persons 
that  escaped  in  that  quarter  of  the  country ;  for, 
growing  jealous  of  some  ill  designs  from  the 
behavior  of  the  soldiers,  they  stole  from  their  beds 
a  few  minutes  before  the  tragedy  began,  and 
chancing  to  overhear  two  of  them  discoursing  plainly 
of  the  matter,  they  endeavored  to  have  advertised 
their  father,  but  finding  that  impracticable,  they  ran 
to  the  other  end  of  the  country  and  alarmed  the 
inhabitants.  There  was  another  accident  that  coe- 
tributed  much  to  their  safety ;  for  the  night  was  bo 
excessively  stormy  and  tempestuous,  that  four 
hundred  soldiers,  who  were  appointed  to  murder 
these  people,  were  stopped  in  their  march  from 
Inverlochy,  and  could  not  get  up  till  they  had  time 
to  save  themselves.  To  cover  the  deformity  of  so 
dreadful  a  sight,  the  soldiers  burned  all  the  houses 
to  the  ground,  after  having  rifled  them,  carried 
away  nine  hundred  cows,  two  hundred  horses, 
numberless  herds  of  sheep  and  goats,  and  every- 
thing else  that  belonged  to  these  miserable  people. 
Lamentable  was  the  case  of  the  women  and  children 
that  escaped  the  butchery.  The  mountains  were 
covered  with  a  deep  snow,  the  rivers  impassable, 
storm  and  tempest  filled  the  air,  and  added  to  the 
horrors  and  darkness  of  the  night,  and  there  were 
no  houses  to  shelter  them  within  many  miles."* 

Such  was  the  awful  massacre  of  Glencoe,  an 
event  which  has  left  an  indelible  and  execrable 
stain  upon  the  memory  of  William  of  Orange. 
The  records  of  Indian  warfare  can  hardly  afford  a 
parallel  instance  of  atrocity  ;  and  this  ^ed,  coupled 
with  his  deliberate  treachery  in  the  Darien  busi- 
ness, whereby  Scotland  was  for  a  time  absolutely 
ruined,  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  little  esti' 
mation  in  which  the  name  of  the  "  great  whig 
deliverer"  is  still  regarded  in  the  valleys  of  the 
north. 

Do  not  lift  hira  from  the  bracken. 

Leave  him  lying  where  he  fell — 
Better  bier  ye  cannot  fashion  : 

None  beseems  him  half  so  well, 
As  the  bare  and  broken  heather. 

And  the  hard  and  trampled  sod. 
Whence  his  angry  soul  ascended 

To  the  judgment-seat  of  God  ! 
Winding-sheet  we  cannot  give  him— 

Seek  no  mantle  for  the  dead, 
Save  the  cold  and  spotless  covering, 

Showered  from  heaven  upon  his  head. 
Leave  his  broadsword,  as  we  found  it, 

Bent  and  broken  with  the  blow, 
That,  before  he  died,  avenged  him 

On  the  foremost  of  the  foe. 
Leave  the  blood  upon  his  bosom — 

Wash  not  off  that  sacred  stain  : 
Let  it  stiffen  on  the  tartan. 

Let  his  wounds  unclosed  remain. 
Till  the  day  when  he  shall  show  them 

At  the  throne  of  God  on  high, 

♦  Memsirs  of  Sir  Ewen  Cameron  or  Lochiel 
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When  the  murderer  and  the  murdered 
Meet  before  their  Judge's  eye  ! 

Nay — ye  should  not  weep,  my  children ! 

Leave  it  to  the  faint  and  weak  ; 
Sobs  are  but  a  woman's  weapon — 

Tears  befit  a  maiden's  cheek. 
Weep  not,  childen  of  Macdonald ! 

Weep  not  thou,  his  orphan  heir — 
Not  in  shame,  but  stainless  honor, 

Lies  thy  slaughtered  father  there. 
Weep  not — but  when  years  are  over, 

And  thine  arm  is  strong  and  sure, 
And  thy  foot  is  swift  and  steady 

On  the  mountain  and  the  muir — 
Let  thy  heart  be  hard  as  iron, 

And  thy  wrath  as  fierce  as  fire. 
Till  the  hour  when  vengeance  cometh 

For  the  race  that  slew  thy  sire ! 
Till  in  deep  and  dark  Glenlyon 

Rise  a  louder  shriek  of  woe. 
Than  at  midnight,  from  their  eyrie. 

Scared  the  eagles  of  Glencoe. 
Louder  than  the  screams  that  mingled 

With  the  howling  of  the  blast. 
When  the  murderer's  steel  was  clashing, 

And  the  fires  were  rising  fast. 
When  thy  noble  father  bounded 

To  the  rescue  of  his  men, 
And  the  slogan  of  our  kindred 

Pealed  throughout  the  startled  glen. 
When  the  herd  of  frantic  women 

Stumbled  through  the  midnight  snow. 
With  their  fathers'  houses  blazing, 

And  their  dearest  dead  below  ' 
Oh,  the  horror  of  the  tempest, 

As  the  flashing  drift  was  blown, 
Crimsoned  with  the  conflagration. 

And  the  roofs  went  thundering  down  ! 
Oh,  the  prayers — the  prayers  and  curses 

That  together  winged  their  flight 
From  the  maddened  hearts  of  many 

Through  that  long  and  woful  night ! 
Till  the  fires  began  to  dwindle. 

And  the  shots  grew  faint  and  few. 
And  we  heard  the  foeman's  challenge, 

Only  in  a  far  halloo. 
Till  the  silence  once  more  settled 

O'er  the  gorges  of  the  glen. 
Broken  only  by  the  Cona 

Plunging  through  its  naked  den. 
Slowly  from  the  mountain  summit 

Was  the  drifting  veil  withdrawn. 
And  the  ghastly  valley  glimmered 

In  the  gray  December  dawn. 
Better  had  the  morning  never 

Dawned  upon  our  dark  despair ! 
Black  amidst  the  common  whiteness 

Rose  the  spectral  ruins  there  ; 
But  the  sight  of  these  was  nothing, 

More  than  wrings  the  wild  dove's  breast, 
When  she  searches  for  her  offspring 

Round  the  relics  of  her  nest. 
For,  in  many  a  spot,  the  tartan 

Peered  above  the  wintry  heap, 
Marking  where  a  dead  Macdonald 

Lay  withki  his  frozen  sleep. 
Tremblingly  we  scooped  the  covering 

From  each  kindred  victim's  head, 
And  the  living  lips  were  burning 

On  the  cold  ones  of  the  dead. 


And  I  left  them  with  their  dearest — 

Dearest  charge  had  every  one — 
Left  the  maiden  with  her  lover. 

Left  the  mother  with  her  son. 
I  alone  of  all  was  mateless, 

Far  more  wretched  I  than  they. 
For  the  snow  would  not  discover 

Where  my  lord  and  husband  lay. 
But  I  wandered  up  the  valley. 

Till  I  found  him  lying  low. 
With  the  gash  upon  his  bosom 

And  the  frown  upon  his  brow — 
Till  I  found  him  lying  murdered, 

Where  he  wooed  me  long  ago ! 

Woman's  weakness  shall  not  shame  me ! 

Why  should  I  have  tears  to  shed  ? 
Could  I  rain  them  down  hke  water, 

O  my  hero,  on  thy  head — 
Could  the  cry  of  lamentation 

Wake  thee  from  thy  silent  sleep, 
Could  it  set  thy  heart  a  throbbing. 

It  were  mine  to  wail  and  weep ! 
But  I  will  not  waste  my  sorrow, 

Lest  the  Campbell  women  say. 
That  the  daughters  of  Clanranald 

Are  as  weak  and  frail  as  they. 
I  had  wept  thee,  hadst  thou  fallen. 

Like  our  fathers,  on  thy  shield. 
When  a  host  of  English  foemen 

Camped  upon  a  Scottish  field — 
I  had  mourned  thee,  hadst  thou  perished 

With  the  foremost  of  his  name. 
When  the  valiant  and  the  noble 

Died  around  the  dauntless  Graeme  I 
But  I  will  not  wrong  thee,  husband, 

With  my  unavailing  cries. 
Whilst  thy  cold  and  mangled  body. 

Stricken  by  the  traitor,  lies: 
Whilst  he  counts  the  gold  and  glory 

That  this  hideous  night  has  won. 
And  his  heart  is  big  with  triumph 

At  the  murder  he  has  done. 
Other  eyes  than  mine  shall  glisten, 

Other  hearts  be  rent  in  twain. 
Ere  the  heathbells  on  thy  hillock 

Wither  in  the  autumn  rain. 
Then  I  '11  seek  thee  where  thou  sleepest, 

And  I  '11  veil  my  weary  head, 
Praying  for  a  place  beside  thee. 

Dearer  than  my  bridal  bed. 
And  I  '11  give  thee  tears,  my  husband. 

If  the  tears  remain  to  me. 
When  the  widows  of  the  foemen. 

Cry  the  coronach  for  thee  ! 

The  worst  dark  spot  in  the  prospect  for  the  win- 
ter lies  in  the  discharge  of  railway  laborers.  These 
men  are  .not  numerous  enough,  perhaps,  to  impart 
anything  .of  an  insurrectionary  character  to  the  dis- 
turbances which  they  are  sure  to  create  in  want  and 
idleness;  but  they  are  strong,  brutal  men — they 
have  been  pampered — they  will  feel  the  pinch  of 
destitution,  and  will  be  doubly  exasperated  by  the 
appetite  for  enjoyment  and  the  gnawing  of  hunger 
in  their  robust  and  angry  stomachs.  Crime  will 
abound  this  winter — crimes  of  violence  and  hateful 
excesses  ;  and  extraordinary  precautions  must  be 
taken  to  check  the  lawless,  if  we  would  not  have 
the  horrors  of  stormed  cities  in  our  towns  and  rural 
districts. — Spectator,  20  Nov. 
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From  Fraser's  Magazine. 
A  TALE  OF  FACTS. 


My  mind  and  heart  are  full,  yet  I  fear  to  take 
up  the  pen.  I  would  fain  write  a  short  story  of 
some  things  which  happened  to  myself — a  sim- 
ple, yet  a  strange  tale,  wherefrom  men  may  draw 
a  moral  if  they  choose.  But  it  is  true  ;  and  it 
hinges  on  facts  which  are  the  staple  of  our  daily 
knowledge,  though  we  lack  the  faith  that  would 
show  us  how  they  are  linked  together,  and  made 
to  act  upon  each  other  by  an  unseen  yet  ever- 
working  power  ;  and,  therefore,  I  doubt  if  it  will 
be  believed.  Within  this  hour,  in  a  part  of  Lon- 
don, whither  my  duties  seldom  call  me — in  the 
purlieus  of  Covent  Garden — I  have  seen  one,  skulk- 
ing under  the  shadow  of  night,  who  has  brought 
back  to  my  thoughts  what  happened  many  long 
years  ago — scenes  in  which  I  was  forced  against 
my  will  to  act,  and  yet  in  which  I  felt  as  if  the 
sorrow  had  been  my  own.  And  here  let  me  also 
say,  that  my  story  is  not  one  of  strong  passions  or 
glaring  crimes.  I  am  no  skilled  writer  of  cun- 
ningly schemed  fictions,  nor — did  I  even  know 
how — should  I  care  to  harrow  tender  hearts  with 
plots  of  wicked  men,  or  scenes  of  poignant  grief. 
My  tale  will  only  be  a  plain  string  of  facts  :  it  will 
have  but  one  claim  upon  the  reader's  heart,  which 
is,  that  it  is  true. 

II. 

About  twenty  years  ago,  in  the  little  woody 

village  of ,  in  Middlesex,  there  was  a  boy's 

school.  It  was  not  a  seminary  for  young  gen- 
tlemen ;  it  was  not  a  child-trap — "  a  mockery,  a 
delusion,  and  a  snare,"  for  anxious  mothers,  or  a 
commission  agency  for  parents  and  guardians,  or  a 
huckster 's-shop  for  butchers  and  bakers  to  exchange 
meat  and  bread  for  Latin  and  stripes ;  nor  was  it 
a  house  of  torture  for  gentle  hearts  and  emulous 
spirits,  where  a  cold,  low  despotism  chills  and 
stifles  the  warm  impulses  of  the  childish  nature, 
or  a  vile  grinding  tyranny  stirs  and  stimulates  the 
nascent  passions  in  forms  of  monstrous  precocity. 
It  was  not  a  place  where  the  eternal  welfare  of 
living  souls  could  be  jobbed  away  against  petty 
profits  on  bad  beef  and  stick-jaw-pudding ;  nor 
where  one  stinted,  coarse,  unshapen  moral  uniform 
was  forced  by  contract  on  all  minds  alike,  whether 
by  nature  they  were  great  or  little,  strong  or 
weak.  It  was  called  a  Boy's  School ;  but  it  was 
something  more  :  it  was  a  family,  where  the  time 
was  spent  in  living  and  learning,  where  authority 
and  coercion  were  unknown,  because  love  and 
duty  preoccupied  their  places. 

The  master,  to  be  sure,  seemed  somewhat 
young  to  be  the  patriarch  of  such  a  little  loving 
tribe.  He  was  an  M.  A.,  and  the  clergyman  of 
the  village.  His  attainments  were  such  as  would 
have  entitled  him  to  aim  at  distinction  in  the 
church,  but,  though  active-minded,  he  loved 
peace  and  retirement,  and  he  had  a  passion  for 
training  and  developing  the  minds  of  children,  to- 
wards   whom    he    felt  a   really   Christian   love. 


His  boys  were  his  friends.  He  possessed  the  rare 
faculty  of  being  able  to  descend  to  the  level  of 
their  intelligence  ;  and  they  opened  their  little  hearts 
and  minds  to  him  as  if  he  had  been  their  brother, 
or  their  playfellow,  as,  indeed,  out  of  school 
hours,  he  often  was.  Yet  he  had  brought  with 
him  into  the  scene  of  his  tranquil  existence  much 
insight  into  mankind — a  store  of  that  purer  and 
better  wisdom  which  is  founded  on  a  knowledge  of 
the  existence  of  evil,  tempered  by  an  ever- watchful 
hope  for  good. 

One  boy — he  was  the  eldest  of  the  school — 
was  to  Mr.  Faber  almost  a  companion.  On  !iis 
promising  nature  he  had  bestowed  much  care 
stimulating  his  habit  of  reverence,  strengthening 
his  honesty  of  spirit  and  passion  for  truth  ;  and, 
while  Qpicouraging  a  naturally  active  benevolence 
and  disposition  to  self-sacrifice  for  the  sake  of 
serving  others,  at  the  same  time  striving  to  develop 
and  encourage  discrimination  and  prudence.  The 
youth's  mind  had  thus  attained  a  healthy  and  early 
maturity. 

T^he  master,  who  was  in  easy  circumstances, 
kept  a  sort  of  little  pony  barouche — a  neat  aflfair, 
in  which  he  and  his  wife  could  now  and  then  pay 
a  visit  at  a  distance.  Sometimes,  when  a  com- 
mission was  to  be  executed  in  a  town  not  far  dis- 
tant, he  would  trust  the  boy  I  speak  of  to  drive 
over  for  the  purpose,  with  perhaps  a  quiet  junior. 

One   day,    the    unpretending  carriage    and    its 

youthful  charioteer  were  on  the  way  back  to , 

when,  at  the  end  of  a  plantation,  a  gentleman 
hailed  the  latter  from  a  cottage-door.  He  was 
tall,  remarkably  handsome,  and  had  a  soft  mode 
of  address  which  instantly  charmed  the  boy.  He 
had  a  young  lady  on  his  arm. 

"  My  little  man,  I  wish  you  would  do  me  a 
favor." 

"  Certainly,  sir,  with  pleasure." 

"  Then,  will  you  let  this  young  lady  ride  as  far 

as ,  and  set  her  down  at  the  Merton  Arms,  to 

wait  for  me  ?  She  is  not  well  enough  to  walk  so 
far,  and  there  is  no  hope  of  any  other  conveyance. 
I  am  obliged  to  wait  here  for  an  hour  or  so.  I  am 
sure  I  can  trust  her  with  you,  my  little  gentleman ; 
and  I  see  you  are  a  steady  driver." 

The  young  lady  did  not  speak,  but,  as  she 
stepped  into  the  carriage,  she  bowed  kindly  to  the 
boy,  and  slowly  to  the  gentleman,  and  in  a  min- 
ute they  were  on  the  road.  The  youth  made 
some  friendly  remark  to  his  fair  charge,  but  she 
only  bowed,  though  still  kindly.  She  spoke  not 
a  word;  and  her  companion,  who  had  already  that 
instinctive  respect  for  the  sex,  which  is  the  true 
key  to  human  happiness,  forbore  to  intrude  on  her 
reserve.  In  less  than  an  hour  the  chaise  stripped 
at  the  inn  ;  he  jumped  down,  handed  out  his  fair 
charge,  whom  he  confided  to  the  smiling  landlady, 
and  followed  them  into  the  inn  parlor.  Alone 
for  a  moment  with  the  young  lady,  he  saw  that 
she  was  in  tears.  He  felt  sympathy,  but  he  dared 
not  speak.  She  thanked  him  courteously,  as  a 
young  woman  would  thank  a  growing  lad  ;  and, 
on  giving  him  her  hand,  she  said,  abruptly — 
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"  Will  you  let  me  know  the  name  of  the  yomig 
gentleman  who  has  saved  me  this  fatigue  ?" 

Boy-like,  he  gave  her  his  name  and  address  ; 
and  he  immediately  proceeded  back  to  the  school, 
telling  his  master  of  the  adventure.  Mr.  Faber, 
who  never  missed  an  opportunity  of  cultivating  a 
new  idea,  listened  attentively,  and  half  seriously, 
half  jocularly,  complimented  him  on  the  *'  con- 
quest" he  had  made,  at  the  same  time  praising  his 
delicacy  and  good  management.  And  then  the 
affair  w  as  soon  forgotten. 

It  might  have  been  a  month  or  six  weeks  af- 
terwards. One  evening,  in  the  twilight,  after  tea, 
as  the  master  was  seated  with  his  wife  and  one  or 
two  of  the  principal  boys,  it  was  announced  that 
the  landlady  of  the  Merton  Arms  wished  to  speak 
to  Master . 

"  Aha  !"  cried  Mr.  Feber,  archly.    Master 


felt  conscious  that  his  face  was  red,  yet  he  did  not 
know  why.  The  landlady  was  called  in  at  his  re- 
quest, when  she  presented  him  with  a  note,  su- 
perscribed in  a  small,  delicate,  female  hand. 

"Oho!"  cried  Mr.  Faber,  again,  but  rather 
gravely. 

The  boy  handed  the  note  to  his  master,  who 
opened  and  read  it  with  evident  interest. 

"  It  is  from  the  young  lady  you  set  down  at  the 
Merton  Arms.     She  begs  that  she  may  see  you." 

*'  Ah,  poor  young  lady  !"  interposed  the  land- 
lady ;  "  she  has  been  with  us  ever  since.  I  'm 
sure  she  's  a  good  young  lady." 

Mr.  Faber  reflected  for  a  few  moments ;  then 
his  face  resumed  its  usual  cheering  expression,  and 
he  said  laughing — 

"  Well,  Harry,  I  shall  have  instructed  you  to 
little  purpose  if  I  cannot  trust  you  with  this  little 
adventure.  I  suppose  she  is,  at  least,  a  princess 
in  disguise  I  Go  back  with  Mrs.  Critchett.  I 
suppose  the  end  of  it  will  be  that  you  will  bring 
your  fair  inamorata  to  the  parsonage  house.' 

The  youth  did  as  he  was  desired. 

Perhaps  the  reader  thinks  that  this  was  very 
imprudent  in  the  clergyman.  In  an  ordinary  case 
it  would  have  been  so,  but  Mr.  Faber  knew  the 
lad's  disposition  well  ;  and,  moreover,  it  was  his 
system  to  enforce,  wherever  it  was  possible,  his 
precepts  by  example,  thus  preparing  inexperienced 
minds  for  the  realities  of  life. 

In  less  than  an  hour  a  ring  was  heard  at  the 
bell. 

"It  is  Harry  come  back  from  the  princess!" 
cried  Mr.  Faber,  laughing. 

Harry  it  certainly  was,  but  he  had  on  his  arm  a 
young  and  singularly  beautiful  girl.  Mr.  Faber 
turned  pale,  and  looked  very  grave.  He  had  not 
expected  that  his  jocular  remark  would  be  taken 
literally  by  his  pupil.  Mrs.  Faber  turned  very  red, 
and  looked  rather  angrily  at  the  new-comer. 

The  youth,  in  whom  the  adventure  had  inspired 
the  natural  courage  of  our  sex  when  befriending 
the  other,  said — 

"  Sir,  you  have  always  told  me  never  to  uepart 
from  my  word,  even  if  spoken  in  jest." 


"You  are  right — you  are  right,  my  boy. 
Well?" 

"  I  am  very  anxious  that  this  young  lady  should 
speak  in  private  with  you  and  Mrs.  Faber.  She 
will  then  return  to  the  inn,  where  Mrs.  Critchett  is 
expecting  her." 

The  master  assented,  and  the  three  were  left 
alone.  The  interview  lasted  two  hours,  or  more. 
At  the  end  of  that  time,  a  message  was  sent  to  the 
inn  that  the  young  lady  would  sleep  at  the  parson- 
age. Mr.  Faber  said  nothing  to  his  pupil,  beyond 
praising  him  for  the  kindness  and  decision  he  had 
shown ;  nor  was  it  till  two  or  three  years  after, 
when  he  had  grown  older,  and  was  leaving  the 
school  for  college,  that  he  told  him  what  had 
passed  at  the  interview.  In  about  a  week  from 
her  arrival,  the  young  lady  again  left,  and  her 
young  champion  heard  no  more  about  her.  But 
the  adventure  left  a  strong  impression  on  his  mem« 
ory. 

in. 

I  was  not  always  so  steady  as  I  am  now.  At 
first,  the  temptations  of  a  London  Hfe  are  too  much 
for  a  young  man  thrown  suddenly  in  their  way  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  if  they  do  not  lead  to  actual 
vice,  they  are  almost  a  necessary  school.  At  the 
time  I  refer  to — perhaps  twelve  or  fourteen  years 
ago — I  was  a  law  student.  One  night  I  was,  at 
a  late  hour,  in  one  of  those  taverns  frequented 
by  young  men  who  lead  what  they  call  a  "  fast" 
life,  though  anything  more  dull,  stupid,  senseless, 
and  "  slow,"  cannot  be  conceived.  Although  the 
tavern  I  speak  of  was,  and  I  believe  still  is,  one 
of  the  best  and  most  popular  of  its  kind,  the  room 
was  but  a  large  dungeon,  boxed  off  on  either  side 
into  separate  places  of  confinement,  where  to  sit 
and  eat  at  ease  was  a  feat  for  little  men  alone  ;  and 
the  atmosphere,  heated  to  a  poisonous  degree  with 
gas,  reeked  with  the  conflicting  odors  of  innumer- 
able and  indescribable  suppers.  Here  were  to  be 
nightly  met  a  motley  company,  composed  of  suck- 
ing professionals  hke  myself,  intermingled  with  a 
few  steady,  toping  citizens,  to  whom  their  conver- 
sation was  a  relaxation  after  their  daily  toil,  and 
occasionally  varied  by  the  presence  of  a  flashy, 
slangy-looking  race  of  beings  peculiar  to  some 
London  taverns — wretched  imitations  of  the  cast- 
off  habits  of  a  few  notorious  aristocratic  roues. 
Here  men  nightly  sacrificed  their  rest,  forcing  un- 
timely food  on  cloyed  appetites,  and  drinking  fiery 
stimulants  without  relish,  save  in  the  mad  excite- 
ment they  produced. 

I  sat  in  a  box  apart.  This  night  there  were  not 
many  persons  present.  I  was  quietly  eating  my 
chop,  thinking  how  foohshly  I  had  spent  my  even- 
ing. Insensibly  my  attention  was  attracted  towards 
the  opposite  box,  where  a  tall,  florid,  handsome 
man  was  entertaining  a  small  knot  of  listeners  with 
what  seemed  to  be  a  good  story,  so  frequent  was 
the  laughter.  Without  actually  listening,  yet  I 
could  not  help  hearing. 

"  Ah,  but  the  way  I  got  the  girl  was  better  than 
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all !  I  made  regular  love  to  her — honorable  pro- 
posals, you  know,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  ;  and 
the  old  mother  was  as  proud  as  possible  that  her 
daughter  had  a  '  gentleman'  for  a  sweetheart. 
But  she  always  wanted  to  put  off  the  marriage ; 
her  daughter  was  too  young,  she  said.  The  little 
one  did  not  think  so.  As  she  was  very  romantic, 
(and,  by  the  way,  she  had  a  nice  romantic  little  name, 
too,)  I  persuaded  her  to  elope,  bought  the  license, 
and  did  everything  '  quite  proper,'  you  know." 

I  am  really  almost  ashamed  to  pen  the  rest  of 
his  infamous  story ;  yet,  if  these  things  are  not 
known,  where  is  the  value  of  the  warning  1  This 
man  went  on,  in  the  coolest  way,  to  relate,  that 
his  victim  had  eloped  with  him  ;  that  he  had,  in 
vain,  manceuvred  ;  till,  at  last,  he  was  obliged  to 
try  what  he  called  a  ''  capital  dodge,"  which  he 
had  once  before  used  with  success.  Were  not  the 
truth  of  the  tale  established  beyond  a  doubt,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  believe  that  any  human  being 
could  be  such  a  fiend.  The  poor  girl  had,  at  last, 
begun  to  doubt ;  but,  in  the  morning,  he  came  to 
her  with  the  license  open  in  his  hand,  and  said  he 
was  prepared  to  take  her  to  church.  Then  he 
told,  with  passionate  protestations,  his  "  history  ;" 
that  he  had,  hi  early  youth,  been  inveigled  into  a 
marriage  ;  that  his  wife  had  left  him  many  years 
before,  on  finding  herself  deceived  as  to  his  prop- 
erty ;  that  he  knew  not  where  she  was,  whether 
alive  or  dead  ;  that,  if  he  married  again,  he  in- 
curred the  risk  of  the  fate  of  a  felon  ;  but  that, 
finally,  so  great  was  his  devotion,  he  was  prepared 
to  peril  all,  and  fulfil  his  promise.  And  then 
he  conjured  her  to  go  to  the  church.  The  end 
may  be  guessed.  By  her  virtue  he  conquered  her 
virtue.  By  her  very  magnanimity  and  spirit  of 
loving  self-sacrifice  he  effected  her  ruin.  He  gave 
her  a  written  promise  of  marriage,  "  on  the  death 
of  his  wife."  Of  course,  he  had  no  wife.  Let 
no  one  too  severely  judge  the  unhappy  girl.  To 
be  utterly  ignorant  of  vice  is  almost  as  dangerous 
as  to  be  vicious. 

Not  a  word  of  this  was  lost  on  me.  I  was  not 
sorry  to  see  that  even  the  half-intoxicated  listeners 
had  an  instinct  that  it  was  a  "little  too  bad." 
One  of  them  asked — 

"  And  what  became  of  the  young  lady?" 

The  man,  who  was  too  much  inflamed  by  wine 
to  see  the  change  in  their  manner,  went  on — 

"  Why,  the  way  I  got  rid  of  her  was  better  still. 
One  day,  I  took  her  a-walk.  She  got  tired,  and 
we  rested  a  moment  in  a  cottage.  A  first-rate  idea 
struck  me.     1  had  promised  her  that  we  should 

dine  at  the  inn  in  the  pretty  village  of .     I 

saw  an  empty  carriage  going  in  that  direction.  I 
asked  the  youngster  who  drove  it  to  let  her  ride  to 
the  inn.  The  greenhorn  was  quite  proud  of  his 
ofiice.  I  need  not  say  that  I  was  off  for  London 
directly.  I  knew  she  'd  be  too  proud  to  come  back 
when  she  found  it  out." 

"  And  you  never  heard  of  her  again?" 

"  No,  nor  ever  shall.  But  I  believe  she  was 
obliged  to  hook  the  youngster,  who  was  just  get- 


tmg  out  of  his  hobble-de-hoy  hood.  I  dare  say  she 
was  his  '  first  love."  " 

Unconsciously,  seeing  that  I  looked  interested, 
he  had  addressed  his  latter  sentences  across  to  me 
I  stepped  over,  and  said — 

"  But  you  have  not  told  us  the  name,  the  ro- 
mantic little  name,  of  the  girl?" 

"Oh,  she  was  called  Rose  I — pretty  name,  is  n't 
it?" 

"  And  her  other  name?" 

"  Ammerford." 

I  was  now  quite  certain.  I  could  bear  it  no 
longer. 

"Monster!  fiend!  scoundrel!"  I  cried,  to  the 
utter  astonishment  of  the  spectators.  "  Know  that 
your  victim  was  saved  !  I  can  tell  you  the  sequel 
of  the  story.  Providence  has  protected  her.  She 
was  restored  to  a  life  of  virtue.  I — I  am  the  boy 
whom  you  would  have  duped,  and  whom  now  you 
seek  to  defemc — r^tfe.'" 

In  an  instant  a  rummer  was  flung  at  my  head. 
I  rushed  at  the  ruffian.  Alas !  I  was  no  match 
for  his  science  ;  I  had  only  courage  and  passion  on 
my  sid».  I  was  in  a  fair  way  of  suffering  for  my 
intwferenoe,  when  a  new-comer  changed  the  face 
of  jeffeiirs. 

When  the  wretch  pronounced  the  name  of  the 
girl,  I  had  fancied  I  heard  something  like  a  groan 
at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  but  I  was  too  much 
excited  to  take  much  notice  of  it.  To  my  sur- 
prise, a  fine,  strong-looking  fellow  stepped  between 
us,  saying  to  my  antagonist — 

"  Mr. ,  I  have  heard  your  disgusting  stor^ 

You  know  me,  and  what  it  is  to  me  to  hear  it. 
This  is  my  bushiess,"  turning  to  me  ;  and  then  he 
covered  the  other  with  the  most  opprobrious  ep- 
ithets. 

"  You  impudent  rascal,  how  dare  you  speak  to 
me  in  that  manner !"  roared  the  other;  yet  he 
quailed  under  the  attack,  but  his  pride  made  him 
fight.     This  time  he  had  his  match. 

I  never  saw  a  man  receive  such  a  punishment. 
The  doors  of  the  tavern  having  been  closed  for  the 
night  against  in-comers,  the  affair  went  off  without 

the  interference  of  the  police.  was  only  too 

glad  to  slink  off  to  his  chambers ;  and  as  for  my 
unexpected  champion,  he  walked  away,  apparently 
overcome  by  deep  feeling,  and  I  knew  not  who  or 
what  he  was. 

To  me,  the  coincidence  seemed  singular ;  and 
the  instantaneous  retribution,  administered  by  one 
who  was  evidently  interested,  was  something  out 
of  the  common  course  of  things.  But  there  were 
more  strange  coincidences  to  come. 


My  professional  duties  and  the  turmoil  of  a  tol- 
erably active  life  soon  obliterated  from  my  mind  all 
memory  of  the  affair  mentioned  in  the  last  chapter  ; 
indeed,  except  in  connection  with  its  antecedents 
and  consequences,  it  was  not  of  a  character  much 
to  arrest  the  attention.  I  need  scarcely  say,  too, 
that  I  soon  gave  up  those  habits  of  dissipation  in 
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which  most  young  men  indulge,  for  at  least  a  short 
time,  when  they  are  first  thrown  upon  the  world. 
I  applied  myself  steadily  to  my  profession,  and  do 
not  suppose  that,  except  when  engaged  in  consul- 
tations, I  ever  was  out  of  bed  later  than  eleven 
o'clock.  A  tavern  I  never  entered ;  a  theatre, 
only  when  something  great  or  remarkable  was  to 
be  performed  ;  and  I  need  not  remind  the  reader 
how  little  opportunity  has  of  late  been  given  for 
any  indulgence  of  that  sort.  In  short,  I  was  one 
of  the  most  regular  and  plodding  men  in  a  profes- 
sion where  steadiness  and  application  conduce  more 
certainly  to  success  than  in  any  other. 

As  a  necessary  consequence  of  these  habits,  I 
wanted  to  get  married.  When  a  man  has  expe- 
rienced the  advantage  of  practising  the  smaller  vir- 
tues, he  begins  to  long  for  that  which  is  the  greatest 
of  all.  If  one  is  seriously  bent  on  the  delightful 
venture,  Fortune  is  usually  kind  enough  to  throw 
a  lottery  ticket  in  the  way ;  for  I  never  listen  to 
those  men  who  say,  "  Oh,  I  would  marry  directly, 
but  I  can't  get  a  wife !" 

My  ticket  turned  out  a  prize.  I  do  honestly  and 
sincerely  feel  that  I  was  utterly  unworthy  of  the 
preference  shown  in  my  favor,  and  my  whole  sub- 
^quent  life  has  been  devoted  to  striving  to  render 
myself  worthy  of  her.  I  was  on  a  visit  to  Mr. 
Faber,  when  I  was  first  introduced  to  the  family 
with  which  I  now  have  at  once  the  honor  and  the 
happiness  to  be  allied.  It  is  enough  for  the  pur- 
poses of  my  tale  to  say,  that  there  were  two  sis- 
ters, Mary  (mine)  and  Eliza.  I  don't  know  which 
was  the  most  beautiful.  I  think  Mary  had  the 
strongest  mind,  but,  perhaps,  it  was  my  vanity  that 
suggested  the  idea.  Eliza  was  extremely  beautiful, 
but  a  little  headstrong.  After  some  diflUculty,  I 
became  the  accepted  suitor  of  Mary,  and,  of  course, 
a  constant  visitor  at  the  house. 

I  now  speak  of  what  happened  about  six  years 
ago. 

I  became  conscious,  after   a   short   time   had 
elapsed,  that  there  was  something  going  on  of 
which  I  was  not  aware.     At  last  I  discovered  that 
*here  was  some  secret  between  the  sisters.     I  fre- 
quently asked  Mary,  but  was  as  often  put  off  with 
an    arch   laugh.     Once    I    asked    Eliza,  but  she 
blushed  so  scarlet,  and  looked  so  frightened,  that  I 
forbore  to  repeat   my  question.     At   length  the 
secret  came  to  light.     Eliza  had  a  lover.     Mary 
told  me  the  important  fact  one  evening  in  the 
twilight,  during  a  positively  intoxicating  excess  of 
tenderness.     Well,  as  soon  as  the  ice  was  broken, 
Eliza  could  talk  of  nothing  else.     She  evidently 
admired  the  unknown    excessively.     He  was  so 
handsome,  so  courteous,  so  well-read ;  he    could 
sing  so  well,  and  ride  so  well ;  in  short,  he  had 
every  manly  attraction  under  the  sun.     True,  he 
was  a  little  older  than  Eliza — it  seemed  to  me 
more  than  a  little ;  but  she  had  always  resolved 
never  to  marry  a  man  who  was  not  considerably  in 
advance  of  her  in  point  of  years.    It  seemed  to  me 
that  Eliza  was  proud  of  her  lover  ;  more  than  that, 
she  loved  him  as  a  woman  ought  to  love,  and  does 
love,  when  she  loves.     He  had  evidently  struck 


her  imagination,  and  had  obtained  an  ascendancy 
over  her  mind.  I  ought  to  add,  that  Eliza  was  to 
inherit  a  very  large  fortune — not  only  the  same 
amount  of  money  that  Mary  was  to  have,  but,  in 
addition,  a  considerable  sum  from  a  grand-aunt, 
who  had  formally  made  her  her  heir. 

At  length  an  important  day  came .  The  unknown 
was  to  come  down  and  pay  his  betrothed  a  visit. 
I  discovered  that  I  was  the  chief  cause  of  inuch  of 
the  anxiety  I  witnessed  in  the  sisters ;  for  Eliza 
had  somehow  conceived  an  opinion  of  my  judg- 
ment, and  was  very  nervous  as  to  the  impression 
her  lover  would  produce.  Mary,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  was  all  affection,  trembled  lest  I  and  my 
future  brother-in-law  should  not  like  each  other. 

On  the  eventful  day,  I  strolled  over  from  the 
parsonage.  There  were  the  two  sisters,  with  good 
old  mamma  in  the  comer  smiling  benignant  satis- 
faction. Mary  was  grave  ;  as  for  Eliza,  I  ex- 
pected every  moment  to  see  her  neckerchief  fly  off, 
her  little  heart  thumped  and  thumped  at  such  a 
rate. 

At  length  there  was  a  loud  ring  at  the  outer 
gate,  then  the  sound  of  a  horse's  hoofs,  then  a  do- 
mestic bustle  in  the  passage,  aad  then  the  lover 
was  ushered  in. 

It  was ! 

The  monster  turned  pale  as  death  when  he  saw 
me.  With  all  his  assurance  and  address,  he  was 
taken  off  his  guard.  But  he  saluted  me  distantly, 
in  the  manner  of  one  who  has  been  only  introduced. 
The  sisters  exchanged  glances. 

"  You  know  Mr. ?"  said  Eliza. 

"  Yes,"  I  said  gravely ;  "  Mr. and  I  have 

met  before." 

Poor  Mary !  All  her  worst  fears  were  more 
than  realized. 

We  talked  on  indifferent  subjects  for  some  time. 
At  length  a  walk  in  the  grounds  was  proposed. 

While  we  were  out contrived  to  take  me  aside. 

He  had  made  up  for  the  part  of  a  repentant  sinner 
— perhaps,  he  calculated  on  the  softness  of  the 
greenhorn  again!  He  protested,  he  adjured,  he 
conjured.  He  was  utterly  reformed.  He  had 
spent  years  in  striving  to  find  Rose,  that  he  might 
make  her  the  only  reparation.  Even  now,  could 
he  find  her,  he  would  make  the  sacrifice  :  and  so 
on.  I  listened  quietly.  His  manner  was  too  ab- 
ject. It  was  not  the  real  expression  of  manly  con 
trition.     I  saw  that  the  wretch  was  acting. 

"  Mr. ,"  I    said,  "  I   shall  do  my  duty, 

which  is,  to  tell  this  family  the  simple  facts  :  they 
can  then  act  as  they  choose  Of  this  I  am  certain  ; 
the  man  who  could  do  as  you  have  done  towards 
poor  Rose  must  have  the  nature  of  a  fiend.  At  all 
events,  the  risk  is  too  great  for  an  innocent  crea- 
ture like  Eliza.  Besides,  I  have  heard  of  you 
since.  I  know  that  you  have  neglected  your  pro- 
fession from  having  an  independence.  I  have 
heard  also  that  you  have  gambled  away  your  for- 
tune. You  seek  Eliza's  fortune,  not  herself.  No, 
sir,  I  shall  do  my  duty,  and  you  can  take  what 
steps  you  like." 

He  was  livid  with  rage. 
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"  Do  you  wish  that  I  should  give  you  another 
lesson?"  said  he,  maliciously  insolent. 

"  Pooh,  pooh,  sir !  I  am  wiser  now  than  I  was 
then.     Good  day !" 

I  blame  myself  much  that,  from  an  histinctive 
dislike  to  come  into  contact  with  this  man,  I  did 
not  at  once  speak.  I  let  a  day  elapse.  That  day 
had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  poor  Eliza :  it  would 
have  done  so,  but  for  another  "  coincidence." 
When  I  again  sought  my  dear  Mary,  she  was 
grave,  and  spoke  in  a  manner  she  had  never  yet 
used.  Still,  her  hand  trembled  when  I  pressed  it, 
and  a  tear  stole  down  her  cheek. 

"  Mary,"  I  said,  "where  is  your  mother?  I 
have  a  communication  to  make  to  her  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  your  sister's  happiness." 

"  Oh  !  you  need  not  do  so  :  Mr. has  al- 
ready confessed  all.     It  was  with  shame  that  he 

did  it;  but  he  said  your  ' -^ hypocrisy'  (that 

was  the  word  he  said,  Harry)  compelled  him," 
and  the  tears  fell  down  her  beautiful  cheeks. 

True  it  was,  the  scoundrel  had  made  the  most 
of  his  time,  and  had  told  his  own  story  in  his  own 
way  ;  but,  in  order  to  put  me  forever  out  of  the 
witness-box,  he  had  coined  a  lie,  to  the  effect  that 
he  had  intended  to  fulfil  his  promise,  but  that  I 
had  withdrawn  the  affections  of  the  girl,  and  that 
I  had  forever  concealed  where  she  was  to  be  found. 

With  Mary,  a  solemn  assurance  that  it  was  a 
falsehood  was  enough,  but  Eliza  looked  on  me 
with  very  different  feelings.  Her  lover's  influence 
was  too  strong  even  for  the  truth.  He  had,  too, 
taken  advantage  of  the  affiir  to  precipitate  the  mar- 
riage.     A  day,  not  very  far  distant,  was  fixed. 

"  But  why,"  says  the  reader,  "  do  you  not 
bring  Mr.  Faber  on  the  scene?"  First,  the  par- 
sonage I  was  now  at  was  not  the  parsonage  of  the 
early  story,  but  one  in  a  different  part  of  the  coun- 
try. Secondly,  Mr.  Faber  and  his  wife  had  gone 
to  the  south  of  France  with  a  consumptive  child, 
and  it  was  not  known  when  they  would  return. 
It  might  be  in  a  week,  it  might  not  be  for  months. 
They  might  be  on  the  way  home,  they  might  have 
been  obliged  to  stay  longer,  and  we  did  not  know 
where  to  address  them.  Thirdly,  I  was  as  much 
at  home  at  the  parsonage  as  if  they  had  been  there, 
having  received  uermission  to  make  use  of  it,  as 
Paddy  says,  "  for  the  convaynience  o'  coortin'." 

I  was  in  a  most  painful  position.  This  man- 
fiend  had  so  well  used  his  time,  and  his  influence 
'  over  Eliza,  that  she  really  believed  I  was  the  mean 
fellow  he  represented  me  to  be.  At  once  head- 
strong and  imaginative,  she  took  a  sort  of  roman- 
tic interest  in  upholding  her  lover.  She  was 
ready  to  make  any  sacrifices  for  him.  I  was 
rapidly  becoming  de  trop  in  the  family.  It  was 
only  by  the  affection  and  trustfulness  of  Mary  that 
I  held  on.  The  old  lady  sided  with  the  strongest 
character,  but  without  diving  very  deeply  into  the 
case.  Old  people  often  mistake  suspicion  and 
cunning  for  wisdom ;  and  it  was  more  easy  for 
her  to  suspect  me  of  the  artifice  attributed  to  me 
than,  by  a  strong  effort,  to  see  the  truth.  Mean- 
while, I  cared  little  except  for  poor   Eliza.     I 


knew  that  time  would  clear  me  ;  but,  in  the  mean- 
while, the  day  for  the  marriage  was  approaching 
fast.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  Oh,  for  one  min- 
ute of  Mr.  Faber  !     That  would  settle  all. 

As  far  as  matters  went,  falsehood  had  triumphed 
over  truth.  Mr.  Crayford  was  believed,  I  was  not 
believed.  Daily  I  trembled  more  and  more  for 
Eliza. 

V. 

The  marriage  was  to  take  place  in  two  days. 
I  had  conjured,  protested  in  vain.  The  more 
efforts  I  made,  the  more  haughtily  and  even  obsti- 
nately did  Eliza  cling  to  her  lover.  I  was  in 
an  agony.  I  foresaw  her  destiny,  yet  had  not  the 
means  to  avert  it,  having,  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  case,  no  proofs.  Mary  was  true  to  me,  but 
there  was  a  gravity  in  her  demeanor  which  pained 
me  severely.  She,  too,  was  evidently,  like  her 
sister,  more  influenced  by  her  lover  than  by  her 
convictions.  My  antagonist  was  extending  his 
fatal  power.     I  knew  not  what  to  do. 

A  bell  sounded.  It  was  the  postman,  a  rare 
visitor  at  the  house,  whose  arrival  always  caused  a 
sensation.  He  left  a  letter  addressed  to  Eliza.  I 
know  not  whence  came  the  presentiment,  but  it 
gave  me  a  sort  of  undefined  hope.  The  letter 
was  from  the  aged  relative  I  spoke  of,  who  had 
adopted  my  future  sister-in-law,  and  it  ran  thus  : — 

"  My  dearest  Child — I  should  not  rest  in  my 
grave  if  I  had  not  been  present  on  the  occasion 
which  is  to  decide  the  happiness  of  your  future 
life.  It  is  not  enough  that  I  highly  approve  of  the 
young  man  you  have  chosen — I  must  be  there 
when  you  give  him  your  hand.  I  must  give  you 
my  blessing  at  the  altar,  and  then  I  shall  die  in 
peace.  But  a  severe  attack  of  my  old  complaint 
makes  it  impossible  for  me  to  set  out  to-day,  as  I 
had  wished.  Can  you,  will  you,  postpone  this 
marriage  for  a  few  days,  that  I  may  enjoy  almost 
my  only  remaining  wish  in  this  world  ?  Ever,  my 
child,  your  own  affectionate  aunt. 

"P.  S.  You  know  I  have  advertised  for  a  new 
companion,  one  who  can  read  to  me  my  favorite 
German  authors.  I  have  received  one  answer 
which  pleases  me  much.     The  young  lady  writes 

from ,  and  as  that  town  is  nearer  to  you  than  to 

my  place,  I  have  asked  her  to  come  over  there." 

This  was  a  respite.  I  looked  at  Crayford.  He 
was  pale  with  anger  and  disappointment.  Here 
was  his  prize  removed  a  short  distance  from  his 
expectant  grasp.  Bad  men  have  no  trust  in  the 
future.  For  my  part,  though  my  position  was 
not  bettered,  yet  to  have  gained  time  was  some- 
thing. Mr.  Faber  might  come  :  I  knew  his  influ- 
ence was  great. 

Three  or  four  days  passed  over.  "  Aunty,"  as 
she  was  called,  arrived,  and  I  made  her  acquaint- 
ance. She  was  really  a  good-natured,  well- 
informed,  charming  old  maid,  and  not  at  all  likely 
to  die  in  a  hurry.  Fortunately,  I  am  pretty  well 
read  in  German  literature,  and  I  flatter  myself  I 
had  a  little  advantage  over  my  antagonist  in  some 
other  respects.  He  had  spent  too  much  time  in 
vicious  indulgence  to  have  read  much.  J^  short, 
"  aunty"  and  I  "  cottoned"  to  each  other'  admird- 
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bly,  and  insensible  my  position  improved.  So 
mucli  for  the  presentiment. 

Another  day  had,  of  course,  been  fixed  for 
Eliza's  marriage.  At  the  earnest  prayer  of  Mary, 
and  even  of  Eliza,  vi^ho  unbent  so  far,  I  consented 
to  remain  silent  on  a  subject  which  they  regarded 
as  already  disposed  of.  I  never  could  withstand  a 
woman's  tears  ;  and,  besides,  Crayford  had  played 
his  part  so  well,  each  time  he  had  come  to  visit  his 
intended,  that  really  my  own  resolution  almost 
shook.  I  doubted  whether,  without  proofs,  I 
ought  to  go  further. 

The  evening  before  the  wedding-day,  I  received 
a  hurried  note  from  Mary.  "  What  was  she  to 
think  of  me?  The  young  woman  who  was  to 
come  to  meet  her  aunt,  when  asked  for  a  refer- 
ence, had  actually  given  my  name  and  address !  I 
must  come  over  immediately  and  explain  myself, 
or  her  heart  would  break  !" 

I  galloped  over  like  a  madman,  or  like  the  Erl 
King,  or  Tam  o'Shanter.  Mary's  letter  was  a  mys- 
tery. What  young  woman  could  have  given  a 
reference  to  me  ?  Was  it  some  new  trick  of  Mr. 
Crayford  1 

I  arrived.  I  was  ushered  into  the  drawing- 
room,  where  was  assembled  all  the  family,  evi- 
dently prepared  for  a  "  scene."  Eliza  looked  tri- 
umphant, Mary  was  in  tears. 

"What  is  all  this?"  I  cried.  "For  God's 
sake,  speak !  Mary  says  some  young  woman  has 
given  a  reference  to  me.  Who  is  she  1  What  is 
she?     Where  is  she?" 

I  was  in  a  rage  at  being  thus  hastily  and 
groundlessly  suspected.  Till  now,  I  had  not  been 
fully  sensible  of  the  extent  to  which  the  poison  of 
my  antagonist  had  worked. 

"  Aunty,"  answered — 

"  The  young  lady,  sir,  is  not  yet  come.  It 
was  by  letter  she  sent  the  reference  to  you.  We 
are  expecting  her." 

Under  other  circumstances,  I  should  only  have 
laughed  the  thing  away  as  an  absurdity.  But  my 
feelings  had  been  wrought  up  for  many  days.  I 
knew  that  the  best  that  Eliza  could  hope  for  would 
be  to  her  high  spirit  unhappiness.  And  what 
more  contributed  to  excite  me  on  the  occasion  was, 
that  Mary  had  not  as  usual  saluted  me,  but  had 
sat  apart  in  grief.  Strange  to  say,  my  seriousness 
contributed  to  fortify  their  suspicions. 

At  length  the  young  lady  was  announced.  Of 
course,  the  reader  has  anticipated  who  she  was. 
It  was  now  nearly  fifteen  years  since  I  had  parted 
from  poor  Rose.  She  was  still  a  young  woman, 
but  her  beauty  had  become  more  mature  than 
when  her  lovely  face  in  tears  first  touched  my 
boyish  feelings  in  the  little  parlor  of  the  Merton 
Arms.  What  struck  me  most,  however,  was  the 
dignity  of  her  carriage,  and  a  striking  air  of  high 
breeding  exhibited  even  in  her  simplest  gestures. 

I  pass  over  the  explanations.  It  pained  me 
much  to  be  compelled  to  revive  the  memory  of 
Rose's  early  griefs ;  but  the  case  was  desperate. 
The  artlessness,  yet  earnestness,  with  which  she 
told  her  story,  quite  cleared  me  from  the  slander- 


ous insinuations  of  my  antagonist.  Even  Eliza*i 
confidence  left  her. 

At  length  Mr.  Crayford  was  announced.  I 
had  laid  out  my  plan  of  action.  I  knew  that,  with 
all  his  successful  villany,  this  fellow  had  not  pres- 
ence of  mind.  As  he  entered  the  room  Rose  was 
sitting  with  her  back  to  the  door.  I  gave  him  no 
time  to  suspect.  I  took  her  by  the  hand  and  led 
her  up  to  him, 

"Rose  Ammerford!"  I  said. 

Had  she  come  from  the  tomb,  he  could  not  have 
been  more  affrighted.  He  turned  livid,  gave  one 
shriek,  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and  van- 
ished like  a  bottle-demon  from  the  house. 

Perhaps  the  reader  says  that  this  return  of 
Crayford 's  early  vision  at  the  opportune  moment  is 
improbable.  I  answer,  that  I  do  not  write  proba- 
bilities, but  facts.  My  tale  exhibits  a  moral 
agency  working  in  the  shape  of  "  Coincidences." 
The  explanation  of  the  improbability  is  this : — 
When  Mr.  Faber  determined  to  protect  Rose 
Anunerford,  he  interested  in  her  behalf  an  elderly 
lady  of  his  acquaintance,  who  was  of  an  eccentric 
turn,  but  whose  eccentricity  chiefly  took  the  shape 
of  benevolence.  She  engaged  Rose,  first  as  a  sort 
of  lady's-maid,  but  soon  became  so  attached  to  her, 
from  her  goodness  and  natural  abilities,  that  she 
made  her  her  companion,  developed  her  tastes,  and 
improved  her  in  those  accomplishments  which  she 
had  been  taught  as  a  child.  The  lady's  passion 
was  for  travelling.  She  seldom  rested  anywhere 
for  more  than  a  few  months.  Rose  always  accom- 
panied her  ;  and  frequently  she  had  told  her  that 
she  had  taken  care  to  provide  for  her  future  life. 
Many  years  passed  over.  Always  in  motion,  they 
made  many  acquaintances,  but  no  permanent 
friends.  Suddenly,  the  old  lady  died,  and  without 
having  time  to  do  anything  for  poor  Rose.  This 
was  in  a  foreign  capital — in  Germany.  Rose, 
who  had  become  quite  a  woman  of  business, 
wound  up  the  lady's  affairs ;  and,  after  pajring 
herself  the  balance  of  her  salary,  caused  the  prod- 
uce of  the  lady's  eff*ects  to  be  remitted  to  the 
bankers  in  London.  All  they  knew  of  the  lady 
was,  that  she  had  left  with  them  a  power  of  attor- 
ney to  receive  her  dividends,  and  pay  them  to  her 
order.  The  cause  of  the  lady's  eccentricity  had 
been  some  family  affairs  ;  and  she  had  never  given 
Rose  the  slightest  clue  to  her  relations.  There- 
fore Rose  determined,  when  she  returned  to  Engr 
land,  to  apply  to  Mr.  Faber.  He  was  gone 
abroad.  But,  in  the  mean  while,  her  funds  were 
being  exhausted  ;  and  she  sought  employment,  and 
found  it,  in  the  way  I  have  described.  Positively, 
she  had  no  other  means  of  identifying  herself  than 
by  giving  my  name  and  address.  Observe,  good 
reader,  that  if  I  were  afraid  of  that  bugbear  of  the 
super-wise,  "  improbability,"  I  should  not  dare  to 
record  the  fact  of  that  singular  "  coincidence," 
which  brought  Rose  face  to  face  with  her  seducer, 
the  very  night  when  the  beauty  and  virtue,  the 
character  and  the  property  of  Eliza,  were  alike 
about  to  be  sacrificed  to  his  cupidity.  "  Probabil- 
ity" would  not  have  made  Rose  mention  my  name ; 
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and  we  should  not  have  been  brought  into  contact 
till  after  the  marriage  ceremony,  when  the  dis- 
covery would  only  have  aggravated  the  suffering. 

In  a  few  days  after,  Mr.  Faber  and  his  family  re- 
turned, when  all  Rose's  story  was  confirmed.  He 
put  her  in  the  way  of  discharging  her  last  duties 
to  her  eccentric  friend.  She  was  at  once  engaged 
at  a  handsome  salary  by  "  Aunty,"  with  whom, 
in  a  week  or  two,  she  departed  for  the  place  of 
the  latter  in shire. 

As  for  Eliza,  her  pride  supported  her.  Had 
she  loved  Crayford  more,  she  would  have  suffered 
more.  She  has  found  a  more  worthy  partner. 
Mary  has  long  been  mine. 

VI. 

Two  more  "  Coincidences,"  and  I  will  weary 
you,  good  reader,  no  more. 

"  Aunty"  and  Rose  got  on  capitally  together. 
"Aunty,"  who  was  the  best-tempered,  most  del- 
icate-minded creature  possible,  took  care  that  Rose 
should  never  feel  that  she  was  a  dependant.  She 
was  a  little  "  blue,"  too,  and  was  proud  of  Rose, 
who  could  play  and  sing  well,  and  spoke  many 
languages,  besides  having  read  a  great  deal.  I 
have  already  said  that  she  was  handsome.  Is  it 
surprising,  then,  that  she  had  many  admirers  ? 

One  there  was  who  paid  her  special  attention. 
He  was  what  is  called  a  gentleman  farmer,  in  the 
neighborhood  ;  and  he  had  the  reputation  of  being 
wealthy.  He  was  comparatively  a  new  comer  ; 
and  it  was  understood  that  he  had  made  money  in 
London,  with  which  he  had  come  down  and  bought 
the  property  on  which  his  father  had  been  a  very 
small  tenant.  The  gossip  was,  that  he  had  been 
a  barrister's  clerk.  A  barrister's  clerk  is  a  mys- 
terious personage,  with  no  known  local  habitation. 
His  only  apparent  resting-place,  for  any  time,  is  in 
some  gloomy  chamber  in  Lincoln's-Inn,  or  the 
Temple,  whither  dingy-looking,  sallow-faced  vota- 
ries continually  make  their  way,  as  if  to  consult 
some  oracle.  At  other  times,  he  glides  about  the 
courts,  a  dark,  shadowy  nonentity,  without  a  name, 
and  seemingly  without  an  occupation,  unless,  in- 
deed, for  some  sins,  he  is  condemned  to  bear  about 
forever  a  stupendous  bag.  He  is  a  being  without 
an  identity.  He  is  Mr.  So-and-so's  clerk — noth- 
ing more.  No  man  ever  suspected  that  he  had  a 
name,  or,  perchance,  that  he  ate  or  slept.  It  seems 
that  he  is  a  sort  of  jackal  to  that  proud  beast  of 
prey,  the  barrister.  In  their  first  association,  he 
helps  to  mark  and  hunt  down  the  quarry :  later, 
when,  perchance,  the  young  lion  becomes  the  lord 
of  the  forest,  and  crowds  of  willing  victims  flock 
to  his  den  in  the  Temple,  the  jackal  is  allowed 
his  share  of  the  prey.  Every  fee,  every  refresher 
given  to  the  barrister,  is  accompanied  by  a  delicate 
whet  to  the  appetite  of  the  clerk.  Sometimes 
these  clerks  are  wise  men,  and  amass  money,  either 
by  saving,  or  lending  at  interest,  or  by  advantageous 
buying  and  selling  on  information  acquired  during 
professional  pursuits.  Many  a  barrister  would 
gladly  exchange  his  yearly  revenue  for  that  of  the 
clerk  of  a  Wilde,  or  a  FoUett,  or  a  Thesiger. 


Rose's  suitor  had  amassed  a  considerable  sum 
in  this  manner,  with  which  he  had  retired,  as  1 
have  described.  He  was  evidently  deeply  in  love 
with  her.  He  was  a  tall,  fine  man,  and  extremely 
well-informed.  The  neighboring  gentry  even  were 
glad  of  his  society. 

At  length  he  made  Rose  a  formal  offer  of  mar- 
riage. She  wrote  him  a  very  kind  and  consider- 
ate answer,  but  firmly  declined.  He  propitiated 
"  Aunty,"  who  at  length  brought  about  an  inter- 
view. 

Rose  spoke  frankly  to  him.  She  was  by  no 
means  indifferent  to  his  worth  or  his  attentions ; 
she  could  even  have  entertained  the  idea  of  mar- 
riage with  him  ;  but  she  entreated  him  not  to  press 
his  proposals,  yet  not  to  deprive  her  of  his  society. 
There  were  circumstances  which  rendered  it  im- 
possible that  she  could  marry  him. 

He  took  her  hand.  He  begged  permission  to 
speak.  His  love  would  bear  down  all  obstacles. 
Would  she  only  say  one  word?  Would.she  only 
afford  him  the  right  to  persuade  her  1 

She  did  not  withdraw  her  hand,  but,  blushing 
deeply,  she  murmured — 

"  No,  no,  sir  !  it  is  impossible  I" 

"  Oh  !  I  can  bear  it  no  longer.  Rose  !  Rose  ♦ 
I  know  all.  You  have  forgotten  me  ;  but  I  have 
ever  remembered  you.  Years  ago,  when  you  were 
little  more  than  a  child,  I  loved  you  ;  but  I  dared 
not  tell  you  of  my  love,  for  I  was  only  a  poor  copy- 
ing clerk,  and  you  were  so  beautiful.  Then  that 
villain,  Crayford,  crossed  your  path,  and  I  thought 
you  were  lost  to  me  forever  I" 

*'  And  yet,  knowing  this,  you  would  marry 
me?" 

"Yes!" 

"  Then,  my  life  shall  be  devoted  to  rendering 
myself  worthy  of  such  a  noble  heart  !" 

The  gentleman-farmer  was  the  young  man  who 
had   saved   me  from  being  soundly  thrashed  by 

Crayford  in  the  tavern  in street.     Another 

"  Coincidence,"  good  reader,  which  will,  I  hope, 
impress  you  as  strongly  as  it  did  me. 

This  morning  they  were  married — married  by 
Mr.  Faber.  Myself  and  Mary,  Eliza  and  her  hus- 
band, my  mother-in-law  and  "  Aunty,"  were  pres- 
ent at  the  ceremony.  Mary  and  I  were  obliged  to 
leave  for  town  by  an  early  train  ;  and  I  sent  her 
home  from  the  station  in  a  cab,  having  an  unusual 
professional  visit  to  pay.  Not  far  from  Covent 
Garden  market  I  was  accosted  by  one  who  de- 
manded alms,  but  not  in  quite  an  ordinary  tone. 
The  man  was  emaciated,  and  in  tatter^,  but  his 
clothes  had  once  been  of  good  make ;  and  there 
was  an  undefinable  something  in  his  manner.  My 
face  was  shrouded  in  a  cloak. 

"  I  assure  you,  sir,"  said  he,  "  I  am  not  a  com- 
mon beggar!" 

And  the  bow  with  which  he  put  in,  what  had 
once  been  his  waistcoat  pocket,  the  piece  of  silver 
I  gave  him,  proved  it.  He  shuffled  away.  I 
watched  him.  He  entered  the  nearest  gin-palace, 
challenging  three  or  four  of  the  lowest  girls,  wli« 
were  at  the  door,  to  come  in  for  a  "  treat." 
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It  was  Crayford — true  to  his  character  to  the 
last! 

Subsequent  inquiries  confirmed  my  expectations. 
He  had  gambled  and  squandered  away  all  his 
money,  had  then  become  an  habitual  drunkard, 
and  now  lived  on  the  chance  charity  of  those  on 
whom  his  gentlemanly  manner  might  impose. 


So  much  for  "  Coincidences."  I  repeat,  that 
the  foregoing  is  but  a  string  of  facts.  Let  the 
reader  draw  a  moral  if  he  will.  I  do  not  presume 
to  do  so  ;  but  of  this  I  am  certain,  that  there  are 
many  more  such  events  in  life,  had  we  the  insight 
or  the  faith  to  see  and  to  appreciate  them. 


PUNCH. 

KING   death's   discomfiture. 

Cruel  Death  woke  up,  t'  other  day, 

And  his  pale  horse  he  bade  saddle ; 
And  Plague  and  Pain,  with  the  rest  of  his  train, 

Set  his  majesty  a-straddle. 

For  his  old-fashioned  skeleton  suit,  he 
Took  the  dress  of  a  sewer-commissioner ; 

Or,  perhaps,  it  might  be  the  livery 
Of  a  homoeopathic  practitioner. 

His  scythe  was  pared  down  to  a  lancet, 

And,,riding  along,  his  orisons 
On  a  chaplet  he  sung,  where,  alternate,  were  strung 

A  Parr's  Life  Pill  and  a  Morrison's. 

First  he  rode  to  the  east,  where,  unto  a  feast, 

His  friends  had  lately  invited  him, 
And  saw  Cholera  at  work,  on  Russian  and  Turk, 

In  a  style  that  quite  delighted  him. 

He  'd  fain  have  asked  Cholera  to  England ; 

But  finding  him  busy,  pens  a 
Short  note  to  say,  if  he  can't  step  that  way, 

Perhaps  he  '11  send  Influenza. 

"  Though,  indeed,"  thought  Death,  as  he  sent  it, 
"  I  shall  scarce  know  how  to  receive  her ; 

For  on  every  spot  where  there 's  rent  to  be  got, 
I  've  my  resident  agent,  Fever. 

^^ Apropos,  why  not  ride  towards  London, 
To  see  how  my  business  is  thriving? 

For  Typhus  and  Co.,  my  agents,  I  know, 
A  roaring  trade  are  driving." 

So  he  turned  his  pale  horse's  head  round, 

Who  sniffed  the  fat  British  Malaria, 
And  was  oflf  like  the  wind,  leaving  Cholera  behind, 

To  his  spare  meal  of  Serf  and  Pariah. 

And  the  pale  horse  kicked,  and  Death  he  liclied 

His  chaps,  in  anticipation 
Of  the  glorious  whet  he  was  certain  to  get 

From  the  liberal  British  nation. 

He  thought  of  each  drain — a  dunghill ; 

Each  sewer — a  sludge  ard  slime-house  ; 
Of  Whitechapel,  St.  Giles'  and  Westminster, 

Of  Poplar,  and  Lambeth,  and  Limehouse. 

And  he  blessed  his  friends,  the  wiseacres, 

Who  at  centralization  grumble, 
While  they  '11  die  with  dehght  for  a  vested  right. 

And  bow  down  to  an  autocrat  Bumble. 

<'Ha!  ha!"  chuckled  Death,  as  he  drew  in  the 
breath 


government,' 


From  foul  court  and  stinking  alley, 
"  That 's  the  wholesome  scent  of  self-, 
The  true  reek  of '  Laissez-aller  !' 

<«  A  fig  for  your  Smiths  and  your  Chad  wicks. 
With  their  Health  of  Towns  petitioners  ; 

They  may  write,  rave,  and  roar,  while  I  've  still  to 
the  fore 
Seven  hundred  good  sewer  commissioners. 


"  The  works  they  prepare,  suit  us  to  a  hair, 
And  Typhus  declares,  in  each  sewer  he 

Has  the  run  of  a  sort  of  poison-retort 
On  the  scale  of  Barclay's  brewery  ; 

"  Where  of  knock-me-down  gases  each  other  sur 


Till  he  's  puzzled  his  judgment  in  fixing 
Between  '  very  fine  hydrogen'  and  '  curious  old 
nitrogen,' 
And  *  sulphurets,  extra  for  mixing.'  " 

When,  by  Gwydyr  House  door,  his  friend  Typhus 
he  saw, 
In  a  state  of  the  utmost  prostration, — 
"  Why,  how  now!"  quoth  Death,  pulling  up  out 
of  breath, 
"  What 's  the  meaning  of  this  consternation?'* 

"  You  mar/ say  '  consternation,'  forour  occupation,' 
Sighed  Typhus,  "  is  gone  like  Othello's  ; 

Our  roaring  trade  has  been  knocked  on  the  head 
By  these  sanitary  fellows. 

"  They  've  persuaded  the  chancellor  the  coraraia- 
sions  to  cancel,  or 

At  least  in  the  Times  I  've  just  read  he  has 
Sent  the  writ  that  suspends  our  worthy  old  friends. 

Called  a  writ  of  Supersedeas.' 

"  And  the  twenty  new  brooms,  just  stuck  up  in 
their  rooms. 
For  clean-sweeping  are  all  in  a  hurry  ; 
We  shall  soon  find  no  quarter  on  this  side  the 
water, 
And  must  leave  our  snug  lodgings  in  Surrey  I 

"  From  each  sewer  and  drain  they  '11  wash  out, 
might  and  main, 
Any  hard-working  Fever  that  haunts  it ; 
Soon,  a  poor  Plague  wont  know  where  the  dickens 
to  go 
For  a  drop  of  good  gas  when  he  wants  it. 

"  A  way  out  of  the  mess  I  can't  think  of,  unless 
Yourself  with  Lord  John  you  could  closet, 

And  get  from  him  an  act,  making  sewers  banks,  in 
fact, 
Of  plague-issue  and  poison-deposit." 

Sighed  Death,  "  I  ne'er  looked  for  such  treatment 

From  a  whig  administration  ; 
But  our  vested  right,  sure,  in  cesspool  and  sewer, 

Gives  us  claim  to  compensation." 

"  I  tried  that  already,"  quoth  Typhus, 

"  But  no  justice  whatever  they  'd  do  to  me, 

Though  I  sent  my  schedule  in,  when  they  first  took 
to  meddling. 
Of  ten  thousand  deaths  yearly  due  to  me. 

"  No — we're  turned  adrift,  for  ourselves  to  shift  ; 

Best  bear  our  hard  fate  with  patience  !" 
"  'T  wasn't  so  in  old  days,"  growled  Death,  going 
his  ways ; 

"  But  these  are  your  innovations  !" 

So  King  Death  and  Lord  Typhus,  disgusted 

With  sanitary  ravages, 
Determined  on  quitting  ungrateful  Great  Britain, 

And  settUng  among  the  savages. 
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PATRIOTIC   MEETING    OF    THE   TAXES. 

Last  week  a  meelinor  of  a  great  many  of  the 
Taxes — known  to  Englishmen — was  held  at  No.  17, 
Old  Bond  street,  the  office  of  the  Society  for  the 
Protection  of  Agricultural  and  British  Industry.  It 
is  not  for  us  to  attempt  to  anatomize  the  whimsical 
motive  that  induced  tlie  parties  composing  the  meet- 
ing to  choose  such  a  place  of  gathering — we  have, 
as  chroniclers,  only  to  state  the  fact.  The  room 
was  found  to  be  quite  large  enough  for  the  Taxes 
attending ;  for,  if  all  the  Taxes  known  throughout 
the  country  had  determined  upon  coming  together, 
perhaps  no  space  short  of  that  of  Salisbury  Plain 
would  have  comfortably  accommodated  them. 

The  room  was  copiously  sprinkled  with  the  deo- 
dorizing fluid,  in  consequence  of  the  folly — that,  it 
was  feared,  might  be  infectious — remaining  from  a 
recent  meetmg  of  the  Protection  Society. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  took  the  chair ; 
and,  as  it  appeared  to  us,  very  unwillingly  addressed 
the  meeting.  He  said  he  had  consented  to  the  wishes 
expressed  by  a  deputation,  by  presiding  that  day; 
but  he  should  be  wanting  in  candor,  did  he  not  at 
once  declare  that  he  expected  no  practical  good 
whatever  from  the  present  meeting.  It  appeared 
that  a  great  many  Taxes — touched  with  remorse  and 
compunction  for  the  cruelty,  extortion,  and  worry 
they  were  in  the  daily  habit  of  exercising  upon  the 
comfort  and  industry  of  the  country — wished  to  sac- 
rifice themselves  ;  in  a  word  to  patriotically  render 
up  their  existence  for  the  prosperity  and  happiness 
of  the  people  in  general.  Now,  however  laudable 
their  intention  might  be— however  romantically  beau- 
tiful in  theory — it  was  impossible,  he  thought,  to 
reduce  it  to  practice.  The  tax-gatherer  was  no 
other  than  a  soldier  out  of  uniform ;  it  was  his 
business  to  bleed,  and  despoil,  and  entertain  no 
lackadaisical  feelings  on  the  matter.  Ilis  sword 
was  his  pen,  and  his  musket  his  inkhorn.  He  (the 
chancellor)  had,  however,  in  obedience  to  a  gen- 
eral wish,  taken  the  chair,  and  would  endeavor  to 
the  best  of  his  ability  to  go  through  the  business  of 
the  meeting. 

Mr.  Income  Tax  rose  to  make  the  first  remon- 
strance, expressive  of  a  wish  that  at  the  end  of  the 
present  session  of  Parliament  he  should  be  allowed 
to  die  v^'ith  decency.  Since  begotten  by  his  father, 
Sir  Robert  Peel — he  wished,  as  a  child,  to  speak 
if  possible  with  becoming  decency  of  his  parent — 
he  had  passed  a  most  wretched  existence.  He  had 
been  abused  as  a  tyrant  and  a  despoiler,  who  had 
compelled  respectable  people  to  give  up  their  gigs 
— who  had  been  put  forward  as  the  scapegoat,  by 
husbands,  who  had  reduced  their  wives'  household 
expenses — and  had  even  been  accused  of  keeping 
families  all  the  year  in  town,  when — before  his  time 
— they  were  always  permitted  to  go  to  Margate  or 
Brighton.  Young  ladies  had  been  denied  their 
boxes  at  the  play — schoolboys  had  had  their  pock- 
et-money reduced  to  half— and  all  the  fault  put 
upon  him.  In  every  parish  he  was  abused  as  a 
contemptible  prying  rascal — poking  his  nose  into 
every  man's  pocket,  and  turning  over  the  leayes  of 
every  man's  ledger.  In  a  word,  like  Curtius,  or 
Regulus,  or  any  other  heathen  patriot,  he  wished 
to  be  allowed  to  die  for  the  conafort  of  the  country. 

The  chairman,  with  a  grim  look,  shook  his  head. 

Mr.  Window  Tax  then  rose.  He  said  he  had 
heard  a  great  deal  about  a  sanita  ,  movement. 
The  government,  it  was  said,  wisheJ  to  come  be- 
fore the  people  of  England  with  clean  hands. 
Now,  as  in  the  pagan  time,  the  divinities  were  con- 
ciliated by  the  sacrifice  of  a  victim — he  expressed 


his  readiness  to  be  oflfered  up  to  the  pious  wrath  of 
the  sanitary  commissioners.  They  had,  it  ap- 
peared, made  their  report — a  report,  which  was,  in 
fact,  his  death  warrant.  He  was  glad  of  it ;  he 
received  the  intelligence  with  a  solemn  cheerful- 
ness. And  it  might  be  asked — Wherefore?  He 
would  at  once  declare  it.  He  was  devoured  by 
remorse  and  horror.  He  could  not  count  the  deaths 
that  might  be  lawfully  laid  at  his  door.  He  could 
not  wash  away  the  engrained  mortal  dye  that  stained 
his  hands.  {Great  sensation.)  Had  he  not  been 
made  the  foster-father  of  fever  ?  Had  not  his  whole 
existence  been  passed  in  overt  acts  of  darkness? 
When  he  appeared  in  courts  and  alleys,  he  was 
burnt  with  blushes ;  not  so  much  for  the  money  he 
received  for  light — as  though  sunbeams  were  to  be 
weighed  in  the  scales  of  government  like  shekels  in 
the  scales  of  the  mint — ( Cheers) — but  for  the  gloom 
and  consequent  filth  that  his  tyranny  everywhere 
enforced.  If  he  blushed  to  take  money  for  the 
windows  that  remained,  how  much  more  did  he 
blush  for  the  windows  that  his  oppression  had 
caused  to  be  stopped  up — (Cheers) — for  the  win- 
dows that,  out  of  dread  of  him,  had  never  been 
pierced?  (Loud  cheers.)  Knowing  the  sickness 
he  had  brought  upon  the  poor,  he  was  weary  and 
ashamed  of  his  life.  He  however  felt  it  impossi- 
ble that  his  existence  could  continue  with  any  sin- 
cere endeavor  of  the  government  to  amend  the 
household  condition  of  the  people.  He  gave  them 
fair  warning.  Cholera  was  coming.  He  had 
helped  the  fiend  before — and  it  was  not  for  him  to 
declare  how  much  he  would  assist  the  demon  now. 
In  fact,  he  hardly  knew  himself.  But  this  he  knew 
— that  if  he  helped  Cholera  in  the  courts  and  alleys 
of  the  poor.  Cholera  would  reward  him  for  the 
assistance  by  working  with  added  energy  in  the 
squares  and  crescents  of  the  rich.  He  would  no 
longer  be  made  a  boon  companion  with  gloominess. 
It  should  no  longer  be  said  of  Window  Tax  and 
Black  Obscurity — 

''  And  so,  between  his  darkness  and  his  brightness 
There  passed  a  mutual  glance  of  great  politeness." 

Tt  continue  the  existence  of  himself— of  Window 
Tax — and  to  profess  a  desire  for  sanitary  reform, 
was  the  grossest  fiscal  hypocrisy.  It  was  to  make 
seeming  friends  of  a  spirit  of  light  and  a  fiend  of 
darkness.  (Cheers.)  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Win- 
dow Tax  begged  to  be  immolated — if  they  would, 
by  the  benevolent  hand  of  Dr.  Southwood  Smith — 
on  the  hearthstone  of  the  poor.  If  he  was  still  to 
exist,  after  any  attempted  sanitary  act,  he  should 
think  himself  te'h  times  the  hypocrite  he  had  been 
all  along.     ( Cheers.) 

The  chairman  stroked  his  chin  and  said^-nothing. 

Mrs.  Taxupontea — a  draggled,  dirty  matron,  with 
a  very  bloated,  carbuncled  face — rose,  and  said — or 
rather  hiccuped — that  she  too  was  tired  of  her  life. 
Tiie  tax  upon  her  was  so  heavy,  that  she  was  com- 
pelled to  go  to  the  gin-shop,  when,  upon  her  word 
and  honor,  and  as  she  wished  to  be  a  decent  body, 
she  would  much  rather  prefer  to  take  a  dish  of 
bohea  or  congou  by  her  own  fireside.  It  was  very 
well  to  talk  about  temperance,  but  it  was  made  to 
cost  too  much  money.  And  so  the  poor  went  to 
the  gin-noggin,  when  otherwise,  she  was  certain 
on  it,  they  would  rally  round  the  teapot.  Mrs. 
Taxupontea  concluded  a  very  juniper  speech  with 
a  low  curtsey,  and  a  stammering  request  of  the 
chairman,  "  to  be  allowed  to  die  for  the  benefit  of 
families." 

A  g^eat  many  other  Taxes  wished  to  address  the 
chair,  bat  the  right  hon.  baronet  said  he  had  sat 
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there  long  enough.  He  had  nothing  to  say  at 
present,  but  would  give  his  answer  on  the  floor  of 
the  house  of  commons.  Hereupon  many  Taxes 
became  very  boisterous,  crowding  and  pressing 
about  the  right  hon.  gentleman.  He  was,  how- 
ever, finally  rescued  by  a  body  of  police  sent  imme- 
diately from  the  home  office,  by  Sir  George  Grey, 
upon  his  hearing  of  the  imminent  danger  of  his 
cabinet  fellow-laborer. 


THE  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  SHELF.   A  SEVERE  LYRIC. 

To  be  sung  to  Oassical  Music. 

Where  are  the  questions  of  a  former  day, 

The  agitations  of  the  latter  years? 
How  hath  the  vote  by  ballot  passed  away  ? 
Of  universal  suffrage  now  who  hears  1 
Where  are  they  to  be  found  ? 
In  the  ocean  of  our  troubles, 
With  the  wrecks  of  railway  bubbles ; 
In  the  Irish  gulf  profound, 
Drown'd,  drown'd,  drown'd ! 

Where  sleep  the  thunders  of  thy  rising  storm, 
Five-pointed  Charter?     Where,  ah!  where  art 
thou? 
Whither  is  fled  the  spirit  of  reform  ? 
.  Where  is  it  all — the  rumpus  and  the  row  ? 
The  hubbub  hath  been  hushed, 
And  the  struggle  for  organic 
Reformation ,  by  the  panic 

On  the  nation  that  hath  rushed, 
Crush'd,  crush'd,  crush'd ! 

There  was  a  voice  that  cried  '*  Amend  the  law !" 

Why  is  it  silent,  brazen-throated  Brougham? 
What  is  it  that  hath  paralyzed  thy  jaw? 
Alas  !  the  demon  of  commercial  gloom. 
He  doth  enchain  thy  tongue ; 
And  thy  mouth — its  vocal  member 
Mute  as  song-bird's  in  December, 
Tuneless  as  a  harp  unstrung — 
Bung,  bung,  bung ! 

And  where  are  all  the  grievances  and  claims 

Of  the  mechanic  and  the  lab'ring  man  ? 
What  has  become  of  certain  promised  aims 
To  right  the  peasant  and  the  artisan. 
Ill-paid  and  over-worked? 
Of  the  monetary  question 
They  are  merged  in  the  digestion, 

Sunk,  and  swamped,  and  shelved,  and 

shirked ; 
Burk'd,  burk'd,  burk'd ! 


THE    BLESSINGS   OF   CHLOROFORM. 
Am — "Run,  Neighbors,  Run,"  <f<. 
Oh  !  what  a  host,  what  an  infinite  variety. 

Rapt  Imagination,  in  her  transports  warm. 
Pictures  of  blessings  conferred  upon  society 
By  the  new  discovery  of  chloroform ! 
Applications,  amputations,  denudations,  perforations, 
Utterly  divested  of  all  disagreeable  sensations ; 
Like  your  coat-tail  in  a  crowd — some  clever  cut- 
purse  stealing  it — 
Arms  and  legs  are  now  whipped  ofl!*  without  our 
ever  feeling  it. 

Take  but  a  sniff  at  this  essence  anssthetical, 

Dropped  upon  a  handkerchief,  or  bit  of  sponge, 

And  on  your  eyelids  'twill  clap  a  seal  hermetical. 

And  your  senses  in  a  trance  that  instant  plunge. 

Then  you  may  be  pinched  and  punctured,  bumped 

and  thumped,  and  whacked  about, 


Scotched,  and  scored,  and  lacerated,  cauterized,  and 

hacked  about ; 
And  though  tender  as  a  chick — a  Sybarite  for  queas- 

iness — 
Flayed  alive,  unconscious  of  a  feeling  of  uneasiness. 

Celsus  will  witness  our  deft  chirurgeons  presently, 

Manage  operations  as  he  said  they  should  ; 
Doing  them  "  safely,  and   speedily,  and  pkas- 
antly,'' 
Just  as  if  the  body  were  a  log  of  wood. 
Teeth,  instead  of  being  drawn  with  agonies  immeas- 
urable. 
Now  will  be  extracted  with  sensations  rather  pleas- 
urable ; 
Chloroform  will  render  quite  agreeable  the  parting 

with 
Any  useless  member  that  a  patient  has  been  smart- 
ing with. 

Then  of  what  vast,  of  what  wonderful  utility, 

Viewed  in  its  relation  to  domestic  bliss. 
Since,  in  a  trice,  it  can  calm  irritability. 

Surely  such  a  substance  will  be  found  as  this! 
Scolding  wife  and  squalling  infant — petulance  and 

fretfulness, 
Lulling,  with  its  magic  power,  instanthj  in  forget- 

fulness  ; 
Peace  in  private  families  securing,  and  in  populous 
Nurseries,  whene'er  their  little  inmates  prove  "  ob- 
stropolous." 

When  some  vile  dun  with  his  little  bill  is  vexing 
you; 
When  the  tax  collector's  knock  assails  your 
door; 
When  aught  is  troubling,  annoying,  or  perplex* 
ing  you ; 
When,  in  short,  you  're  plagued  with  any  kind 
of  bore. 
Do  not  rage  and  fume  and  fret,  behaving  with  stu- 
pidity. 
Take  the  matter  quietly  with  coolness  and  placidity  ; 
Don't  indulge  in  conduct  and  in  language  reprehen- 
sible— 
Snuff  a  little  chloroform,  be  prudent,  and  insensible. 


CROCHET  SAMPLERS  FOR  MEMBERS. 

Colonel  Sibthorpe. — Work  one  observation,  coii- 
demnatory  of  railways  in  the  lump,  into  every  de- 
bate on  whatever  question  before  the  house. 

Mr.  John  O'  Omnell. — Work  the  wrongs  of  Ire- 
land into  a  long  speech,  no  matter  how  irrelevant 
to  the  occasion.  Spin  a  yarn  of  two  hours,  twist 
facts  to  your  purpose  ;  miss  one  point — the  loan  of 
the  jC  10,000 ,000 — repeat,  and  end  where  you  be- 
gan. Work  the  repeal  crochet  in  an  endless  round 
of  abuse. 

Mr.  Feargus  O'  Connor. — Work  the  charter  in 
five  points ;  make  a  chain  of  reasoning  with  several 
hitches  ;  go  on  till  you  have  worked  out  the  patience 
of  the  house,  and  wind  up. 

Lord  Brougham. — Work  all  the  crochets  you  can 
think  of  at  one  sitting  ;  work  everybody  and  every- 
thing ;  miss  no  opportunity ;  take  up  the  thread  of 
every  other  noble  lord's  discourse — and  cut  it  short. 


The  steed  called  lightning,  (say  the  Fates,) 
Is  owned  in  the  United  States. 
'Twas  Franklin's  hand  that  caught  the  horse, 
'T  was  harnessed  by  Professor  Morse. 

Oironotype. 
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THE   NEW   IRISH   PEACE   BILL. 

You  refused  a  coercion  bill,  says  an  Irish  mem- 
ber to  ministers,  when  there  were  fifty  murders  a 
month,  and  now  you  ask  for  one  when  there  are 
only  nineteen  murders  a  month.  But  Sir  George 
Grey  had  already  shown,  that  if  the  crimes  in  all 
Ireland  are  fewer  than  they  have  been  at  other 
periods,  there  is  an  alarming  increase  in  certain 
districts.  And  statistics  fail  to  make  out  the  whole 
case.  If  the  "  homicides"  (the  official  euphuism 
for  murder)  were  to  reach  four  places  of  figures, 
the  fact  would  fail  to  create  any  very  powerful  sen- 
sation :  the  sight  of  a  single  bloodstained  bullet 
of  the  hundreds  that  have  been  reddened  this  sea- 
son would  do  more  than  the  most  multitudinous 
figures.  Arithmetic  is  too  abstract  for  eloquence 
and  feeling.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cases  which 
Sir  George  recites  are  too  few  and  too  meagre  in 
the  narrative  to  give  any  adequate  idea  of  the  as- 
pect presented  by  the  country  in  which  they  occur. 
The  distant  reader,  for  whom  these  descriptions  are 
prepared,  must  fill  up  the  picture  by  the  exercise 
of  the  fancy.  Imagination  must  vivify  the  dry  sta- 
tistics. A  Carleton  or  a  Lever  can  teach  more, 
in  quantity,  in  vividness,  and  in  truth,  than  these 
dry  "  facts  ;"  the  thing  wanted  being  a  full  idea 
of  the  social  state  which  pervades  the  criminal  dis- 
trict. It  is  not  because  Mr.  Roe  or  Major  Mahon 
has  been  murdered  that  we  all  agree  to  a  coercion 
act,  but  because  the  bonds  of  society  are  loosened  ; 
and  such  letters  as  those  received  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
M'Causland  speak  more  than  the  actual  "  homi- 
cides." The  reader,  then,  must  use  these  raw 
materials  of  "facts  and  figures"  to  perform  for 
himself  the  office  of  a  Carleton  or  a  Lever. 

When  shots,  not  all  of  them  aimless,  are  heard 
every  half  hour  in  the  day — when  bonfires  at  night 
are  the  illumination  for  some  death  actually  inflicted 
— it  is  not  difficult  to  paint  the  feelings  in  which 
those  of  the  victim  class  must  pass  the  hours.  One 
can  see  the  family  of  the  landlord  gathered  round 
the  dinner-table,  start  at  the  sound  of  the  gun  out- 
side, not  merely  as  sensitive  young  ladies  in  Eng- 
land will  jump,  but  as  those  do  who  familiarly 
associate  the  idea  of  human  death  with  the  sound 
of  the  fowling-piece.  Just  as  the  butler  removes 
the  first  cover — hark  I  there  's  a  gun  !  All  eyes 
are  turned  towards  the  father  of  the  house,  and 
are  reassured  by  his  presence.  No  shriek  or  out- 
cry. The  dinner  goes  on  :  it  is  half  over — another ! 
They  listen  again  ;  but  all  are  together,  and  famil- 
iarity makes  danger  not  so  fearful.  It  is  otherwise 
in  the  house  on  the  next  property.  The  family 
aie  waiting  for  dinner :  the  quick  dull  blow  of  a 
gunshot  on  the  ear  strikes  dismay  in  the  assembled 
drawing-room — papa  has  not  yet  come  in  !  But 
he  does  come  in  presently ;  though  gloomy  and 
disordered,  because  as  he  walked  among  his  own 
people,  servilely  bowing  to  his  "  honor,"  he  recog- 
nized in  the  savage  restlessness  of  their  glittering 
eyes  that  fierce  levity  which  might  make  them  his 
assassins  the  next  instant :  it  was  indeed  a  toss-up 
whether  he  should  reach  the  hall-door  alive ;  and 


he  walks  along,  nodding  to  his  future  assassins,  his 
body  coated  with  the  stiff  uneasy  consciousness  that 
it  is  viewed  by  the  eyes  of  deadly  sportsmen.  For 
in  Ireland  the  landlord  is  the  game  on  his  own 
preserve.  Again,  in  the  house  on  the  next 
grounds,  the  dinner-bell  has  rung  when  the  first 
shot  is  heard — but  no  one  goes  to  the  dining-room, 
for  papa  is  out :  there  is  a  running  about  the  lands 
— a  bustle  in  the  hall — the  lady  of  the  house  leaves 
the  room,  followed  by  her  daughters — somebody 
has  been  hurt :  ''it  is  papa !"  Yes,  there  he  lies, 
a  ghastly  sight  even  for  alien  eyes,  but  one  that 
those  gentle  eyes  never  forget.  In  the  agent's 
house  not  far  off,  the  shot  is  heard,  and  people 
look  to  the  doors  and  windows ;  for  this  house  is 
not  so  strongly  defended.  But  the  agent  has  es- 
caped this  time.  The  two  other  great  families 
hasten  off,  while  yet  alive,  to  Dublin  :  their  agents 
cannot  so  easily  abandon  the  place  on  which  a  live- 
lihood depends  ;  although  the  postman  has  distrib- 
uted a  circular  all  round  threatening  death.  So 
the  women  remain  prisoners  in  the  house,  for  mur- 
der is  abroad  in  the  streets  and  fields. 

Mike  Doherty  there,  who  is  running  with  one 
shoe  on,  is  known  to  have  been  a  murderer  before, 
and  looks  as  if  he  had  just  been  so  again.  The 
servants  about  the  house — are  they  terror-stricken 
that  they  cannot  see  the  obvious  Doherty,  or  are 
they  in  league  with  him  1  are  they  too  murderers  ? 
how  many  of  them  ?  which  of  them  ?  Alas,  no  one 
can  tell ;  and  the  family  must  sleep  at  nights  con- 
tent to  run  the  chance  of  having  a  murderer  more 
or  less  on  the  premises.  The  spectacle  of  men 
practising  the  art  of  murder,  by  shooting  at  an  old 
hat,  is  too  common  to  be  a  wonderment.  So  life 
goes  on,  till  the  sound  of  shots  by  day  and  the 
blaze  of  fires  by  night  grow  familiar  gossip,  like 
the  eruption  of  the  mountain  to  the  inhabitants 
near  a  volcano. 

The  effectual  application  of  Sir  George  Grey's 
bill  to  such  a  neighborhood  would  totally  alter  the 
daily  aspect  of  the  place.  The  half-hour  guna 
would  cease ;  the  most  familiar  object  abroad,  in 
place  of  ragamuffin  idlers  practising  at  a  mark  or 
loitering  assassins  on  the  watch  for  the  coming  of 
"  their  murdered  man,"  would  be  a  number  of 
green-coated  policemen,  with  guns  on  their  shoul- 
ders — weapons  seldom  sounding,  and  always  giv- 
ing a  sense  of  protection  instead  of  danger :  the 
ragged  felons  running  about  in  all  the  mad  excite- 
ment of  blood  would  have  retreated,  either  sulking 
at  home  in  harmless  moodiness,  or  at  last  returning 
to  industrious  work.  But  now  the  terror  would 
be  transferred  to  different  abodes.  Once  more  the 
women  at  the  great  house  would  breathe  at  ease. 
If  a  gun  were  heard  a  cheek  might  be  pale,  but 
hope  would  remain  ;  for  papa  would  be  well  pro- 
tected. It  is  in  the  cabin  now  that  the  sound 
would  strike  terror.  The  wife  would  clasp  her 
hands  and  look  out :  "  Oh  !  is  it  Mike  that  has 
braved  the  law  and  brought  it  down  upon  himself? 
is  it  Mike  that  is  to  go  to  prison,  and  be  hanged, 
or  sent  out  of  the  land  ?  is  it  Mike  that  is  helping 
to  keep  that  terrible  police  watching  the  neighbor- 
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hood,  levying  a  black  mail  on  the  poor  people  to 
pay  for  that  green-coated  army  of  occupation  ?  is 
it  Mike  that  is  that  wicked  fool?"  Mike  rushes 
in,  terror-stricken.  *'  Oh  !  is  it  you,  Mike?"  No, 
no  ;  he  is  not  the  guilty  fool.  Some  one  bangs 
at  the  door.  "  It  is  1,  Mike,"  says  a  hoarse  voice  ; 
"  open  the  door  :  they  are  after  me  !"  But  Mike 
listens  without  stirring  ;  an  oath,  a  rush  of  feet,  a 
silence — Pat  Braghnan  has  gone.  Two  policemen 
run  up :  Mike  opens  his  door ;  he  proves  that 
Braghnan  is  not  there ;  the  policemen,  however, 
turn  out  the  protesting  Mike  ;  the  whole  country 
is  astir ;  Braghnan  is  hunted  from  cabin  to  cabin, 
through  bush  and  brake  ;  he  is  found  skulking  in 
a  ditch  ;  and  Mike  is  set  free,  rejoicing,  perhaps 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  in  the  practical  immu- 
nity of  innocence.  It  is  those  in  the  cabin  that 
now  listen  with  fear  to  the  sound  of  the  gun — 
thoy  have  ceased  to  be  the  privileged  class  :  they 
long  for  the  time  when  those  hated  but  feared  po- 
lice shall  be  taken  away,  and  groan  at  the  sound 
of  every  gun  that  renews  the  lease  of  those  de- 
tected lodgers  ;  they  begin  to  hate  and  despise  the 
fools  that  help  to  keep  them  there  by  this  senseless 
playing  with  deadly  weapons,  and  set  down  the 
odious  police-tax — not  to  be  evaded  by  cajolery — 
as  a  debt  against  such  lawless  neighbors.  It  is  in 
ths  cabin  that  terror,  and  tribulation,  and  a  sicken- 
ing, longing  wish  for  order  in  the  neighborhood, 
now  abide.  The  strong  iron  hand  of  the  law  is 
on  the  whole  people  :  the  criminal  community  has 
struggled  in  vain ;  it  knows  its  master,  and 
crouches  down,  trembling,  subdued,  and  quiet. 

No  shots  are  heard.  Perfect  peace  reigns  all 
round.  The  green-coated  men,  are  collected  ;  they 
are  marched  away,  and  seen  no  more.  The  sub- 
dued district  is  once  more  free.  No  one  listens  in 
fear.  If  the  landlord  and  his  children  no  longer 
shrink  at  the  sight  of  the  armed  ragamuffin,  the 
laborer  and  his  wife  no  longer  cower  at  the  sight 
of  the  armed  policeman.  Crime  has  been  paid  for, 
bitterly,  in  tribulation,  in  the  hard  coin  of  the  po- 
lice-tax ;  in  confessed  vanquishment — the  hardest 
of  all  possible  penalties.  Without  a  present  police 
or  the  instant  terror  of  penalty,  the  spirit  of  law 
abides  in  the  place.  Such  is  the  change  which 
may  be  realized  in  the  lawless  district,  after  Sir 
George  Grey^s  bill  shall  have  been  effectually 
carried  out. — Spectator,  4  Dec. 


CHOLERA. 

The  First  Report  of  the  Sanatory  Commission- 
ers, published  2  Dec,  relates  more  especially  to  the 
measures  for  the  prevention  of  Asiatic  cholera,  a 
subject  which  was  referred  to  the  commission  for 
its  earliest  attention  ;  but  the  measures  suggested 
necessarily  have  a  larger  scope.  The  official  re- 
port will  not  supersede  further  scientific  inquiry 
into  the  nature  of  the  disease  and  the  mode  of  its 
propagation  ;  but  for  immediate  practical  purposes, 
the  document  seems  to  establish  the  following  data 
as  the  basis  of  practical  and  practicable  measures 
Cholera  is  not  contagious ;  its  progress  coincides 


with  the  line  of  rivers  and  watercourses  ;  in  towns 
it  prevails  most  in  the  dampest  and  poorest  neigh- 
borhoods ;  humid  and  impure  air  are  its  great 
predisposing  causes,  low  diet  and  other  depressing 
influences  probably  aiding  the  predisposition.  The 
great  preventives,  of  a  broad  and  general  nature, 
are  ventilation  and  cleansing.  Cleanly  people,  as 
the  Dutch,  or  the  Gallicians  in  comparison  with 
the  Sclavonians,  enjoy  a  marked  immunity.  For 
thorough  prevention  the  metropoHs  would  need  a 
thorough  reconstruction  of  its  drainage  ;  but  with- 
out waiting  for  any  plans  so  tedious,  the  commis- 
sioners suggest  immediate  stops  to  improve  existing 
arrangements,  to  cleanse  out  sewers,  and  augment 
the  draught  of  water.  They  do  not  recommend 
any  renewed  use  of  cholera  hospitals,  but  suggest 
the  much  more  effective  measure  of  providing  ef- 
fectual medical  attendance  at  the  houses  of  patients. 
The  very  destitute  can  be  taken  to  the  fever-wards 
of  the  -union  work-houses.  The  non-contagion, 
which  is  established  on  very  strong  evidence,  is 
most  important  for  its  moral  consequences  :  on  the 
former  visitation  of  the  cholera,  the  abandonment 
of  the  sick  was  common,  fear  of  infection  being 
the  motive.  The  admitted  absence  of  contagion 
greatly  facilitates  the  treatment  of  the  sick  in  every 
way.  It  will  be  desirable,  as  no  doubt  it  will  be 
provided,  to  give  the  medical  officers  authority  to 
enforce  the  needful  sanatory  regulations  on  all 
places  that  come  within  their  observation.  It  is 
to  be  observed  that  the  regulations  and  improve- 
ments here  indicated  will  not  be  useless,  eve« 
should  the  cholera  disappoint  the  general  fear  and 
spare  this  land:  the  same  plans  will  be  of  the 
greatest  and  most  direct  utility  in  counteracting 
fever  and  other  general  ailments  induced  by  bad 
atmosphere . — Spectator. 


WELLINGTON    ON  THE  DEFENCELESS  STATE    OF 
THE    BRITISH   FRONTIER. 

Is  it  certain  that  this  country  will  never  again 
be  engaged  in  war?  The  question  is  one  which, 
for  many  reasons,  demands  an  explicit  and  positive 
answer.  If  it  cannot  be  answered  in  the  negative, 
it  is  then  a  truism  that  every  additional  month  of 
peace  brings  us  nearer  to  war.  Is  it  certain  that 
our  own  country  will  not  be  attacked — that  war 
will  not  be  brought  upon  our  own  territory  ?  Many 
reasons  forbid  a  certain  negative.  Our  country  is 
rich,  and  very  vulnerable.  An  old  warning  on 
the  defenceless  state  of  our  coasts,  from  the  highest 
military  authority  in  Europe,  has  just  been  revived. 
The  existence  of  a  letter  from  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington to  Sir  John  Burgoyne,  entering  very  fully 
into  the  subject,  has  been  hinted  at  before  ;  but 
that  letter  has  this  week  been  publicly  described 
by  a  well-known  correspondent  of  the  Morning 
CAj'owzcZe,  whose  communications  are  signed  "  P." 
We  extract  the  descriptive  passage — 

"  His  theme  is  the  condition  of  this  country  as 
regards  invasion  ;  and  his  statements  may  make  the 
stoutest  heart  tremble.  He  enters  into  every  de- 
ttiil ;  he  names,  from  personal  observation,  the  most 
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likely  places  for  debarkation ;  he  proves  the  ease 
with  which  it  might  be  effected  ;  he  displays  the 
nullity  of  our  means  of  defence.  We  have  no  mi- 
litia, very  few  and  very  distant  regulars — from 
9,000  to  10,000  alone  available  at  home — little  ar- 
tillery, no  arms  in  store.  He  says,  with  infinite 
pathos, '  I  am  now  bordering  on  seventy-seven  years 
of  age,  passed  in  honor.  I  hope  the  Almighty  may 
protect  mefr-om  being  a  witness  of  the  tragedy  I  can- 
not persuade  my  contemporaries  to  avert. 

"  He  afterwards  proceeds  to  demand  means,  the 
most  moderate ;  and  with  them  he  undertakes  to 
secure  us.  His  terms  are  150,000  militia,  and 
some  10,000  or  12,000  additional  soldiers  of  the 
line." 

We  have  followed  a  corrected  version  of  the 
text,  which  is  more  emphatic  in  its  phrase  ;  but 
from  the  original  version  is  to  be  collected  the  ad- 
ditional fact  that  the  duke  had  submitted  his  plan 
of  defence  "  to  three  ministers,"  [premiers,  we  pre- 
sume,] "  in  vain." 

Why  in  vain  1  Not  because  any  ministry  can 
be  content  with  the  state  of  the  national  defences, 
but  because  they  have  not  had  the  zeal  to  undertake 
the  trouble  of  arranging  with  parliament  the  matter 
of  cost ;  perhaps  also  because  they  have  not  been 
able  to  picture  to  themselves  what  the  duke  means 
by  "  the  tragedy" — taught  to  him,  however,  by 
no  exercise  of  fancy,  but  by  horrible  experience 
ef  the  reality  in  other  lands. 

But  are  we  all  so  bare  of  that  intellectual  func- 
tion that  we  cannot  construe  the  v/ords  ?  Because 
our  generation  has  not  witnessed  an  invasion  of 
Enghsh  homes,  are  we  quite  incapable  of  conceiv- 
ing such  an  event?  Do  we  not  know  what  it 
implies  ?  An  accident,  a  word,  a  squabble  between 
sailors  or  fishermen,  might  precipitate  war  ;  a  dip- 
lomatic technicality  might  dictate  a  "  demonstra- 
tion." If  a  host  of  pulse-fed  Russians  or  French 
troops  were  poured  into  Sussex  or  Kent,  would 
the  devastation  of  our  corn-fields,  the  waste  of  our 
orchards  and  hop-grounds,  be  the  worst  that  we 
should  have  to  deplore  ?  Would  the  plunder  of 
"the  city"  itself  be  the  thing  that  we  should 
dread  1  We  should  scarcely  think  of  it,  in  com- 
parison. Statesmen  might,  military  ojEcers  might 
— it  would  be  their  business  ;  but  we,  the  people 
of  England ,  should  be  thinking  of  something  more 
stirring  than  that.  Military  oflicers  might  gain  a 
victory,  and  the  bells  might  ring  after  it.  But 
what  might  happen  in  the  interval  ?  Do  not  some 
of  us  know  what  it  is  for  a  people  to  have  an  alien 
soldiery  turned  loose  among  its  homes  1  Do  we 
not  know  what  it  might  be  for  the  men  of  a  house- 
hold to  stand  armed  within  the  door,  the  women 
sent  to  inner  rooms  and  hiding-places — to  have  the 
door  forced  in — the  men  to  be  vanquished — the 
women  discovered  ?  Do  not  men  prefer  to  be 
trampled  down  and  die  before  they  know  what 
happens  in  such  adventures  ?-  Are  we  to  remain 
content,  knowing  that  these  things  may  be,  in 
Brighton  or  Hastings,  in  Canterbury  or  Horsham, 
nay,  in  London — in  Camberwell  or  Islington,  in 
Belgrave  Square  or  Sussex  Gardens  ?  There  is 
indeed  no  security  against  such  a  visitation.    This 
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is  not  the  most  national  view  of  the  subject :  we 
might  point  to  the  enormous  waste  and  destruction 
of  our  substantial  wealth,  to  the  utter  overturn  of 
all  existing  arrangements,  to  the  want  and  misery 
which  must  remain  in  the  track  of  an  invading 
army ;  we  might  point  to  the  chance  that  an  in- 
vading force  from  the  continent  would  be  swelled 
by  recruits  from  the  other  side — from  Ireland — by 
practical  repealers  :  but  these  views  of  the  subject 
must  already  have  been  before  our  statesmen  ;  and, 
it  seems,  they  have  been  unavailing  to  incite  ac- 
tion. Possibly  the  personal  view  may  move  us 
to  more  purpose.  We  should  not  be  vanquished 
— we  should  repel  the  invader — the  spirit  is  still 
in  the  Enghsh  heart,  the  heart  is  in  the  blow  ;  but 
a  people  are  not  an  army,  and  when  an  army  is 
suffered  to  come  in  among  the  people,  the  worst 
things  happen  before  that  army  is  expelled  again. 
Now  the  fact  is  indisputable,  that  an  army  may 
enter  England,  and  march  to  its  centre,  unchecked 
by  any  efiicient  antagonist.  We  could  not  even 
retaliate  easily  or  effectually  :  if  France,  for  in- 
stance, were  our  assailant,  Paris  is  cased  with 
forts,  and  all  France  is  in  military  "  attention." 

This  has  not  yet  happened — nothing  like  it 
since  the  last  civil  war  :  it  will  not  happen  again 
— till  next  time.  It  never  would  happen,  indeed, 
if  we  took  steps  to  render  it  impossible  :  but  we 
have  not  taken  the  steps — our  ministers  have  not 
heart  for  the  subject.  There  is  not  one,  in  any 
party,  that  will  take  up  this  home  question,  and 
settle  it.  Yes,  there  is  one — the  venerable  cap- 
tain ;  but  he  is  as  unheeded  as  Laocoon — 

"  Heu  !  si  fata  deum,  si  mens  non  laeva  fuisset, 
Trojaque  nunc  stares  Priamique  arx  alta  ma- 
neres!" 

A  brutish  disregard  of  the  future  awaits  on  the 
self-satisfied  spirit  of  our  day,  which  can  deal  with 
no  ideas  but  such  as  have  tangible  objects  to  sug- 
gest them — money  gains,  or  sensual  gratifications. 
We  abdicate  part  of  our  faculties,  and  lay  them 
at  the  feet  of  the  narrow-minded  and  dull,  content 
to  think  no  further  than  they  can  think,  to  imagine 
nothing  but  what  they  can  know,  to  foresee  noth- 
ing but  what  they  can  understand  on  gross  palpa- 
ble proof.  We  are  paying  the  penalty  of  this 
blindness  in  past  times.  For  temporary  objects 
that  we  now  despise,  we  expended  enormous  sums 
in  war,  regardless  of  the  cost  to  ourselves ;  and 
we  are  still  paying,  every  year,  many  millions  for 
our  improvidence.  We  are  now  going  to  incur 
the  converse  penalty,  incurring  the  risk  of  ruinous 
war  to  save  a  small  present  outlay.  We  have 
always  refused  to  deal  with  the  future  of  Ireland, 
and  the  penalty  is  that  we  have  never  done  dealing 
with  an  interminable  and  sanguinary  past.  It  is 
true  again  that  this  penalty  is  not  identical  with 
that  which  we  shall  incur  by  neglecting  the  future 
to  which  the  white-haired  veteran  so  eloquently  f 
warns  us.  It  seems  that  we  must  know  the  aa  \ 
tual  horrors  and  devastation  of  war  before  we  Cdii 
associate  the  idea  of  invasion  with  the  latest  me- 
tropolitan improvements,  or  think  it  necessary  t# 
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provide  any  more  certain  bulwark  than  a  new  po- 
lice I  This  dulness  to  the  warning,  we  say,  is 
not  courage,  nor  "  practical"  sense,  but  besotted 
brutishness. — Spectator,  4  Dec  f 


From  the  Spectator, 
RESULTS  OF  THE  BANKING  DEBATE. 
Grievous  would  be  the  disappointment  if  one 
were  to  seek  the  conclusions  of  last  week's  debate 
on  banking  and  distress  in  the  express  declaration 
of  opinions.  There  was  in  notable  instances,  even 
individually,  no  opinion ;  and  collectively  there 
was  such  a  conflict  of  opinion,  that  each  was  neu- 
tralized by  the  rest,  as  all  colors  combined  make 
up  one  blank.  But  out  of  the  effervescent  heap 
of  opposite  notions  some  results  of  tolerable  dis- 
tinctness may  be  collected. 

Endless,  for  example,  is  the  diversity  on  the 
subject  of  "  currency  :"  relaxation  and  restriction, 
extension  and  contraction,  bank  charter  act  and 
repeal  of  it,  paper  and  gold,  convertibility,  incon- 
vertibility, modified  convertibility,  unlimited  issues 
convertible,  limited  issues  convertible,  unlimited 
inconvertible,  limited  inconvertible,  part  convertible, 
part  inconvertible,  fewer  banks,  more  banks, 
Scotch  system,  Irish  system  ■  Enough  ;  the 

brain  whirls  with  the  confusion  of  counsel.  All 
this  would  be  very  unsatisfactory,  but  that  in  the 
seeming  chaos  there  is  a  principle  of  gravitation, 
and  common  sense  evidently  tends  towards  one 
common  instinctive  negative  conclusion — ^that  the 
question  of  "currency"  has  had  very  little, to  do 
with  the  matter  ;  that  currency  is  best  when  sim- 
plest and  most  tangible ;  and  that  practically  the 
principle  of  the  law  regulating  our  currency  is  tol- 
erably correct,  requiring  less  to  be  altered  than  to 
be  more  strictly  applied.  Through  an  utter  con- 
fusion of  the  terms  "  money,"  "  capital,"  "  cur- 
rency," "  circulation,"  and  the  like,  there  is  evi- 
dently a  feeling  that  money  is  not  always  capital, 
and  that  currency  is  still  less  so.  The  very 
persons  who  clamored  for  more  notes,  felt,  and 
confessed,  that  notes  were  not  the  thing  which 
they  lacked,  when  they  told  Sir  Charles  Wood, 
"  If  we  know  that  we  can  get  bank-notes,  we  shall 
not  want  them."  This  paradox  is  not  the  non- 
sense which  it  would  seem.  It  evinces  the 
instinctive  sense  of  the  real  case.  With  active 
industry,  with  goods  abundant  courting  exchange 
— that  is,  with  the  productive  power  and  the  mate- 
rial products  for  trade — it  is  obvious  that  commer- 
cial men  would  fall  upon  some  convenient  mode  of 
facilitating  barter  by  a  representative  medium  of 
exchange ;  but  it  is  evident  that  the  medium  of 
exchange,  as  such,  is  not  a  constituent  part  of  the 
wealth.  Adding  to  the  medium  adds  nothing  to 
the  material  wealth.  It  is  not  a  material,  but  a 
mere  mode  :  the  substance  selected  as  the  tangible 
form  for  that  medium  is  only  a  tool,  an  instru- 
menc.  With  its  extension  or  contraction  the  sub- 
stantial wealth  will  not  be  augmented  or  diminished, 
except  indirectlf :  it  may  be  increased  by  the 
facility  of  interchange ;  a  source  of  increase  which 


has  always  followed  as  a  necessary  consequence  of 
commercial  energy,  and  is  by  no  means  suscepti- 
ble of  arbitrary  or  unlimited  extension  at  the  hands 
of  central  authority.  Real  wealth  will  be  no  more 
augmented  by  an  extension  of  currency  than  the 
aggregate  bulk  of  goods  in  the  market  would  be 
increased  by  the  extension  of  any  other  instrument 
used  in  commerce — an  extension  of  hogsheads,  of 
canvass  for  bales,  or  of  steel  pens.  Nor  wUl  the 
interchange  depend  on  any  particular  medium :  if 
there  be  the  goods  to  be  exchanged,  and  people 
want  them,  they  will  be  exchanged  by  some 
means,  bad  or  good.  It  is,  no  doubt,  most  impor- 
tant to  have  a  sufiicient  medium  of  exchange — 
sufiicient  both  in  amount  and  in  the  qualities 
necessary  for  such  a  medium — portability,  verifica- 
tion, and  unvarying  uniformity  of  standard — so 
that  the  endless  variety  of  values  may  be  referred 
to  one  common  measure.  Of  all  currencies  yef, 
devised,  from  cowrie  shells  and  assignats  to  bul- 
locks or  diamonds,  none  has  so  completely  satisfied 
the  requirements  of  a  commercial  medium  as  gold 
coin.  It  is  not  so  portable  as  some  otners  ;  and 
in  that  respect,  representative  paper,  gtrictly  con- 
vertible into  gold  coin,  may  be  considered  as  an 
auxiliary  that  imparts  to  our  currency  absolute 
perfection — the  convenience  of  the  cheapest  and 
most  portable  currency  in  the  world,  with  the 
sterling  qualities  of  a  defined,  verified,  and  uniform 
standard.*  It  is  the  duty  of  the  executive  govern- 
ment to  see  that  the  general  convenience  of  all  be 
consulted — that  arrangements  dependent  on  com- 
mon observance  be  simplified,  facilitated,  and 
maintained  ;  but  it  is  no  part  of  executive  duty  to 
increase  individual  wealth.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
executive  to  provide  the  best  form  of  currency, 
because  that  can  be  best  performed  by  the  central 
authority ;  but  it  is  no  part  of  the  duty  of  the 
executive  to  provide  capital,  "  accumulated  labor," 
which  is  the  product  of  individual  industry  and 
enterprise.  It  is  not  the  duty  of  the  state,  there- 
fore, any  more  than  it  is  its  faculty,  to  provide 
capital  for  merchants  in  time  of  crisis,  by  relaxa- 
tion, extension,  the  loan  of  credit,  or  any  other 
means ;  but  only  to  maintain  the  currency  iuAdo- 
late  against  attempts  to  tamper  with  it,  by  bank- 

*  For  distinctness,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  substance 
gold  used  in  the  formation  of  coin  is  "  capital,"  as  any 
other  goods  are  capital ;  and  that  in  regard  to  its  gross 
tangible  substance  as  an  article  of  manufacture,  "  money" 
is  capital ;  yet  that  in  its  operation  as  a  medium  of 
exchange,  money  is  not  capital,  but  it  may  indifferently 
represent  any  purchasable  commodity— labor,  capital, 
time,  or  any  other  term  of  value.  In  the  economical 
sense,  gold  is  capital  only  while  it  is  the  material  in  some 
process  of  production  ;  as  a  medium  of  transfer,  it  is  only 
the  representative  of  capital,  carrying  with  it  a  substantial 
guarantee  in  its  own  intrinsic  value.  An  addition  to  the 
gold  in  a  country,  therefore,  in  respect  of  its  currency,  is 
only  of  importance  in  so  far  as  it  supplies  the  solid  basis 
which  imparts  the  guarantee  to  the  currency ;  but  in  the. 
sense  of  currency,  no  extension  of  gold  can  add  to  tb« 
wealth  or  capital  of  a  nation :  it  will  only  affect  nominal 
"  price"— that  is,  the  nominal  ratio  of  value  between  the 
coin  and  all  other  articles  whatsoever ;  not  real  •'  price," 
that  is,  the  mean  ratio  of  exchangeable  value  between 
each  article  and  all  other  articles  ;  which  is  determintd 
by  the  higgling  of  the  market,  and  only  nominatedhj  the 
currency. 
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rupt  traders  as  well  as  common  forgers  and 
"smashers."  It  is  the  instinctive  sense  of  these 
facts  which  makes  both  houses  of  parliament  enter 
into  an  "  inquiry"  as  wide  as  the  chaos  of  notions 
is  confused,  with  the  evident  foregone  conclusion 
that  the  main  subject  of  inquiry,  the  law  securing 
a  strictly  convertible  standard,  must  be  maintained 
with  closer  rather  than  less  strictness. 

Another  main  branch  of  the  great  investigation 
so  laxly  conducted  by  the  honorable  and  right  hon- 
orable assemblies,  is  the  effect  of  the  railway 
expenditure.  The  general  tendency  is  to  make  a 
dead  set  at  railways.  Sir  Charles  Wood  charges 
them  with  abstracting  a  vast  amount  of  capital 
from  the  "  floating"  state  to  make  it  "  fixed  ;"  an 
accusation  so  abstract  in  form  that  it  scarcely  sat- 
isfies the  popular  mind.  One  set  of  economists  go 
to  such  an  extreme  that  they  almost  reckon  rail- 
ways among  the  cardinal  vices — crimes  which  are 
mala  in  se,  and  the  investment  of  capital  as  sheer 
waste.  This  indiscriminate  vituperation  begets  a 
reaction ;  and  others,  with  Sir  Robert  Peel,  make 
light  of  the  railway  drain.  Sir  Robert  observes 
that  there  always  has  been  exaggerated  specula- 
tion;  some  kinds  might  have  been  worse  than 
railways — as  speculation  in  wasteful  foreign  enter- 
prises ;  railways  will  ultimately  be  reproductive — 
there  they  remain  for  the  money,  and  they  will  be 
instruments  in  augmenting  our  wealth ;  so  that 
although  the  draught  of  that  capital  happened,  by 
the  coincidence  of  other  demands,  to  be  inoppor- 
tune, it  is  in  itself  meritorious  rather  than  other- 
wise. Such  we  take  to  be  the  pith  of  some 
volumes  spoken  and  written  on  the  point.  Per- 
haps it  is  an  answer  to  the  vulgar  class  of  censure 
on  railway  speculators  ;  but  it  does  not  touch  the 
real  difficulty — which  lies,  we  think,  in  a  point 
that  economists  have  not  kept  steadfastly  enough 
in  view.  The  primary  end  of  all  industry  is  to 
supply  tl\e  workers  and  their  dependents  with  the 
necessaries  of  life.  The  division  of  employments 
greatly  increases  the  productive  power  of  human 
industry.  But  although  employments  may  be 
divided,  a  certain  portion  of  them  ought  to  be 
devoted,  immediately  or  mediately,  to  the  produc- 
tion of  necessaries — food,  raiment,  and  lodging  ; 
above  all  food.  However  removed  the  individual 
worker  may  be  from  the  plough,  the  first  object 
of  his  labor  is  to  secure  to  him  his  portion  of  food  ; 
and  however  multiplied  the  processes  of  exchange 
between  him  and  the  tiller  of  the  earth,  all  those 
exchanges  constitute  the  channel  by  which  his 
labor  is  vicariously  applied  to  the  soil,  and  the 
product,  food,  is  conveyed  back  to  him.  Multiplied, 
therefore,  as  employments  may  be,  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  them  ought  to  be  devoted",  within  a 
given  time,  either  to  the  production  of  food,  or  to 
the  production  of  articles  readily  exchangeable  for 
food  sufficient  to  make  up  the  supply  within  that 
given  time.  Now,  in  the  minute  division  of 
employments  and  the  multiplication  of  intermediate 
exchanges,  that  channel  has  a  chance  of  being 
greatly  confused — possibly  broken  off.  In  the 
crowd  of  employments,  it  is  not  possible  to  keep  in 


view  which  are  they  that  retain  that  faculty. 
The  more  they  are  multiplied  t-he  greater  will  be 
the  chance  that  an  undue  portion  of  industry  will 
be  diverted  from  employments  that  produce  food  or 
food-purchasing  goods.  Active  industry  in  any 
paid  labor  begets  an  appearance  of  prosperity 
which  may  mislead  i-f  that  enterprise  be  not  avail- 
ably productive.  It  increases  the  diversion  of 
industry,  betrays  the  workers  who  are  so  "  pros 
pering"  into  habits  wasteful  of  those  necessaries 
which  they  do  not  replace,  and  festers  the  growth 
of  a  population  not  employed  availably  for  the 
immediate  purposes  of  subsistence.  This  is  one 
reason  why  we  see  such  shoals  of  people  of  the 
gentry  class  competing  for  employments  impossible 
of  attainment.  But  the  more  gigantic  the  opera- 
tion, the  more  disastrous  will  the  error  become 
before  it  be  found  out.  This  is  no  fanciful  theory, 
but  is  merely  an  historical  statement  of  the  facts 
experienced  in  the  railway  fervor.  "Whether  that 
activity  was  excessive  or  not  in  regard  to  the  ordi- 
nary aggregate  amount  of  speculative  investment, 
or  the  true  ultimate  demand  for  railway  accommo- 
dation, is  not  the  question  that  determines  its  mis- 
chievous effects  in  the  view  that  we  are  now 
unfolding.  It  is  said,  and  perhaps  with  truth, 
that  railways  abstracted  no  labor  from  our  own 
soil.  England  had  a  sufficient  harvest.  But 
other  parts  of  the  united  kingdom  had  not.  It 
became  necessary  to  send  for  food  from  abroad ; 
and  there  was  a  lack  of  food-purchasing  goods 
No  doubt,  the  price  of  cotton  was  unusually,  not 
to  say  artificially,  raised ;  no  doubt,  the  demand 
for  com  was  sudden ;  but  it  is  the  fact,  that,  con- 
currently with  those  checks  on  the  production  of 
exportable  goods,  our  manufactures  were  also 
stinted  by  the  diversion  of  capital  to  railway  enter- 
prise. Industry  had  been  diverted  from  the  pro- 
duction of  food-purchasing  goods  to  the  production 
of  works  not  available  for  that  purpose.  Railways 
may  at  some  future  time  increase  our  facilities  of 
production ;  but  "  while  the  grass  is  growing," 
&c.  We  had  neglected  the  rule  of  keeping  a 
sufficient  portion  of  our  industry  employed  on  the 
production  of  food  or  food-purchasing  goods.. 
The  legislature  cannot  plead  exemption  from  blame 
in  this  matter,  since  its  encouragement  of  railway 
speculation — its  creation  of  the  speculating  bodies 
with  peculiar  and  gigantic  powers — was  a  direct 
and  active  diversion  of  industry  into  this  question- 
able channel. 

A  third  section  is  the  drain  of  bullion  for  corn 
From  what  has  gone  before,  we  see  how  the  diver- 
sion of  capital  to  purchase  corn  was  swelled  to  the 
enormous  amount  of  33,000,0001.  ;  while  orders 
for  food-purchasing  goods  could  not  be  executed 
"  for  want  of  capital,"  so  that  it  was  necessary  to 
make  up  the  amount  needed  with  bulUon.  Want- 
ing goods,  we  were  obliged  to  lay  violent  hands  on 
our  currency — to  pledge  our  great  tool  of  trade. 
The  railway  expenditure,  therefore,  was  not  only 
concurrent  with  the  corn  drain,  but  helped  to 
swell  it.  And,  sending  away  our  instrument  of 
trade,  we  crippled  our  means  of  producing  goods 
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to  pay  the  debt  incurred  ;  so  that  every  sovereign 
thus  sent  out  of  the  country  constituted  a  double 
loss.  The  deficiency,  said  some,  might  have  been 
supplied  w^ith  paper  :  but  the  apparent  ease  which 
that  would  have  imparted  would  have  removed  the 
great  check  on  the  export  of  gold,  and  would  thus 
have  helped  the  operation  of  adverse  exchanges  ; 
and  a  drain  of  gold  to  any  greater  extent  would 
have  endangered  the  practical  convertibility  of  our 
coin  :  the  issue  of  paper  to  supply  the  place  of  the 
exported  gold,  therefore,  would  only  have  substi- 
tuted for  present  "  tightness"  the  risk  of  speedy 
public  insolvency  ;  and  that  insolvency,  by  destroy- 
ing the  convertibility  of  all  paper,  and  so  depreciat- 
ing its  exchangeable  value,  would  have  brought  on 
that  real  contraction  of  currency  which  exists  when 
its  worthlessness  is  disguised  in  the  abundance  of 
its  material.  We  saw  instances  of  that  in  France, 
and  in  the  United  States  after  the  war  of  Indepen- 
dence, when  depreciation  had  almost  destroyed  the 
worth  of  the  currency,  so  that  there  was  actually 
an  absence  of  currency  hidden  under  heaps  of 
assignats. 

The  fourth  great  branch  of  the  discussion  relates 
to  the  conduct  of  the  Bank  of  England.  Amid  all 
the  conflict  of  judgments,  a  pretty  general  inclina- 
tion to  blame  the  managers  of  the  bank  is  visible  ; 
a  few  feebly  defending  them.  Lord  John  Russell 
and  Sir  Charles  Wood  cannot  exonerate  them. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  expected  better  of  them.  Some 
doubt  whether  the  existence  of  such  an  institution 
is  desirable.  Violent  people  exclaim,  "  The  bank 
has  done  it  all !"  We  do  not  perceive  the  sense 
or  fairness  of  these  diatribes.  Let  us  be  just  as 
well  as  severe.  Has  the  bank  broken  its  constit- 
uent law?  No — not  even  in  the  way  it  was 
advised  to  do  by  her  majesty's  ministers.  What 
has  it  done  1  It  has  disappointed  an  expectation 
entertained  of  it  by  the  author  of  the  latest  bank 
charter  act.  Sir  Robert  Peel  says  that  "the 
object  of  the  bill  of  1844  was  to  impress,  if  not  a 
legal,  a  moral  obligation  upon  the  bank,  to  prevent 
the  necessity  of  stringent  measures  by  taking 
timely  precautions ;"  and  "  that  object  was  not 
carried  out."  Very  true.  The  bank  has  not 
acted  uniformly  in  the  spirit  of  the  bank  charter 
act ;  and  the  act  induced  no  material  change  in 
that  part  of  the  management  which  was  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  directors.  As  early  as  the 
autumn  of  1844,  the  bank  used  its  vast  resources, 
augmented  by  the  public  deposits,  to  stimulate 
speculation,  by  reducing  its  discount  from  4  to 
2  1-2  per  cent ;  a  spur  to  gambling,  which,  doubt- 
less, had  great  influence  on  what  followed.  And 
at  every  subsequent  stage,  unchecked  by  any 
"  moral  obligation"  implied  in  the  bank  charter 
act,  the  bank  has  regulated  its  discounts  chiefly  by 
its  own  interests,  either  in  respect  of  credit,  profit, 
or  safety,  down  to  the  very  last  reduction  to  6  per 
cent.  But  how  is  it  that  the  bank  is  able  to  adopt 
a  course  assumed  to  be  so  injurious  to  the  public? 
Because,  as  the  ostensible  author  of  the  act  of 
1844  confesses,  an  erroneous  principle  lay  at  the 
bottom  of  that  arrangement.     The  error  we  would 


explain  thus.  The  dominant  and  legitimate 
motive  in  trade  is  self-interest :  it  may  be  more  or 
less  liberally  construed,  more  or  less  intelligently  ; 
but  such  it  is.  According  to  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
admission,  the  main  object  of  the  act  of  1844  was 
left  to  rest,  in  part  at  least,  on  "  moral  obligation ;" 
a  motive  which  is  the  dominant  one  in  many  rela- 
tions of  life — which  may  be  relied  on,  to  a  certain 
extent,  in  intercourse  between  statesmen,  in  diplo- 
macy, in  ecclesiastica3  affairs ;  but  it  is  not  the 
primary  and  dominant  ir.'Otive  in  commercial  oper- 
ations, and  therefore,  r^t  being  the  strongest 
motive  in  such  affairs,  it  was  not  the  one  to  be 
relied  on.  Either  it  should  have  been  ascertained 
that  the  self-interest  of  the  bank  would  make  it 
work  always  for  the  public  interest,  or  self-interest 
should  have  been  forced  into  the  service  by  com- 
pulsory enactment.  Sir  Robert  Peel  admits  that, 
for  its  main  object,  the  act  of  1844  rested  on 
"  moral  obligation  ;"  the  bank,  being  a  trading 
community,  has  acted  as  traders  act,  and  with  the 
motives  of  traders — either  to  secure  a  profit  by  some 
stroke  of  trade,  or  to  "  oWige  a  customer"  by 
winking  at  some  trading  laxity  ;  but  if  the  direc- 
tors have  neglected  to  secure  to  the  country  those 
benefits  which  are  to  be  expected  from  sound 
statesmanship  or  sound  executive  administration  in 
financial  afl^airs,  we  must  say  that  the  bank  is  less 
to  blame  than  the  statesmen  who  left  their  own 
function  to  the  voluntary  performance  of  traders  ; 
those  traders  having  already  shown,  on  every  crit- 
ical occasion,  that  they  were  traders,  not  statesmen 
— not  even  traders  of  perfect  intelligence  or  the 
most  expanded  views.  Of  course,  it  remains  for 
real  statesmen  to  supply  this  defect  in  the  act  of 
1844. 

That  act,  then,  though  most  usefully  regulating 
the  currency  in  particular  respects — though  sup- 
plying better  guarantees  for  the  essential  qualities 
of  a  currency  than  any  previous  law — is  admitted 
to  be  inoperative  in  one  great  cardinal  function. 
We  are  without  an  efficient  exemplar  and  guide  in 
the  direction  and  control  of  commercial  enterprise. 
In  the  absence  of  that  guide,  we  have  miscalcu- 
lated our  investments,  and  have  locked  up  an 
undue  portion  of  our  available  capital.  That  pres- 
ent loss,  and  the  continued  absence  of  an  eflfective 
guide  until  the  hiatus  of  the  act  of  1844  be  filled 
up,  will  suggest  the  safest  course  for  the  commu- 
nity— retrenchment  in  speculation  and  expenditure 
of  every  kind. 


From  the  Spectator. 
COMMON   SENSE    OF   THE   WEST    INDIAN    CASE. 

The  case  of  the  West  Indies  is  again  earnestly 
mooted  in  the  press,  and  will  soon  come  before 
parliament ;  for,  like  the  ghost  of  a  murdered  man, 
it  will  continue  to  haunt  the  legislature  until  it  be 
laid  by  the  performance  of  justice.  Lord  George 
Bentinck  is  to  move  for  a  committee  of  inquiry  into 
the  present  condition  and  prospects  of  the  West 
Indies,  with  a  view  to  relief  Mr.  Hope  has  given 
notice  of  an  additional  motion  to  follow  Lord 
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George's,  for  a  committee  of  the  whole  house  on 
the  sugar  duties  act  of  1846,  in  order  to  suspend 
the  further  descent  in  the  scale  of  differential  du- 
ties ;  and  there  are  other  motions  on  the  notice- 
paper  collaterally  bearing  on  the  same  question. 
We  have  no  sanguine  hope  that  Lord  George  Ben- 
tinck  will  take  the  best  course  for  a  feasible  settle- 
ment ;  or  that  government  will  be  compelled  to 
render  justice.  When  individuals  commit  wrong, 
they  may  be  coerced  to  make  reparation,  either  by 
force  of  conscience  or  of  law ;  but  governments 
laugh  at  tribunals,  and  the  West  Indian  case  shows 
how  little  conscience  they  have. 

England  has  virtually  dictated  a  succession  of 
contracts  with  the  West  Indian  colonists,  and  has 
broken  them  one  after  another,  as  coolly  as  a  great 
bankrupt  in  the  linen-drapery  trade  or  a  repudiating 
state  of  the  Model  Republic  forgets  "  to  meet  its 
engagements."  For  some  time,  England  had  the 
fancy  to  build  up  colonies,  as  markets  for  her 
produce,  as  nurseries  for  her  navy — always  with 
objects  of  her  own,  for  her  own  benefit.  If, 
while  the  fancy  lasted,  "  protection"  was  afforded 
to  the  produce  of  the  colonies,  it  was  only  as  a  coun- 
tervailing privilege  to  be  set  off  against  all  sorts  of 
privative  incapacities.  The  West  Indies,  for  ex- 
ample, enjoyed  protection  for  their  sugar  ;  bat  they 
were  debarred  from  direct  trade  with  foreign  coun- 
tries, or  even  with  their  neighbors  the  United  States  ; 
nay,  when  "the  ports  were  opened,"  under  the 
pressure  of  some  distress,  the  open  ports,  so  called, 
only  admitted  foreign  goods  in  British  ships.  The 
"  protection"  was  purchased  at  a  loss  ;  the  system 
to  which  it  belonged  was  arbitrarily  imposed.  It 
was  England  that  chose  to  make  the  West  Indies 
slave  colonies  ;  it  was  she  that  supphed  the  slaves. 
At  length,  England  was  conscience-stricken  on  the 
score  of  slavery ;  then,  reckless  of  arrangements 
made  on  the  faith  of  a  system  which  originated 
with  herself,  she  began  to  tamper  with  slave  labor, 
first  curtailing  it  in  working  hours,  next  partially 
freeing  it,  and  ultimately  freeing  it  altogether. 
With  a  perverse  despotism  unprecedented  in  his- 
tory, England  deprived  the  West  Indian  planters 
of  the  only  labor  which  is  consistent  with  numer- 
ical limitation — compulsory  labor,  and  refused  the 
proper  accompaniment  of  free  labor — an  open  mar- 
ket. However,  in  the  anti-slavery  sentiment  as  the 
new  dominant  principle  of  England  the  colonists 
put  faith  :  England,  they  thought,  had  done  her 
worst ;  and,  making  the  most  of  a  bad  bargain, 
they  arranged  their  affairs  so  as  to  do  the  best  they 
could  under  the  difficulties  of  the  anti-slavery  sys- 
tem. But  again  the  contract  was  broken,  without 
so  much  as  a  warning — except,  we  will  be  bold  to 
say,  from  pens  employed  in  this  journal,  which  did 
warn  the  West  Indians  of  their  approaching  doom. 
The  West  Indians  were  too  trusting,  perhaps  too 
indolent,  to  believe  us.  The  anti-slavery  associ- 
ation went  out  of  fashion,  and  the  anti-corn-law 
league  came  in — anti-slavery  sentiment  gave  place 
to  free-trade  dogma.  The  falling  whig  ministers, 
in  1841,  vainly  propitiated  the  new  humor  as  a 
means  of  staving  off  their  downfall ;  and  parliament, 


after  nibbling  at  the  protective  duties  on  West  In- 
dia produce,  successively  reduced  them  ;  until  the 
whigs,  on  their  return  to  office,  consummated  the 
reduction  by  the  present  sliding-scale  of  sugar-du- 
ties, which  is  to  end  in  perfect  equality  in  1851. 
But,  with  the  usual  disregard  of  justice,  freedom 
of  trade  against  the  West  Indies  was  not  accom- 
panied (it  ought  to  have  been  preceded)  by  freedom 
of  trade  in  their  favor  :  the  restrictipn  of  customs 
called  the  "  imperial  duties"  was  abolished  after- 
wards ;  the  pretence  of  equalizing  the  rum-duties, 
with  the  duties  on  British  spirits,  is  not  yet  made 
good  in  fact ;  the  prohibition  to  import  labor  was 
practically  maintained  long  after  the  West  Indies 
were  exposed  to  foreign  competition  ;  and  although 
it  is  now  professedly  abandoned  by  Lord  Grey,  the 
freedom  is  not  real  or  complete. 

Each  one  of  the  systems  established  in  the  West; 
Indies  for  the  purposes  of  England  has  been  relin- 
quished by  England  without  consent  of  the  colonists, 
without  regard  to  the  implied  contract,  without 
regard  to  preventing  the  mischiefs  consequent  on 
sweeping  changes,  without  even  correlative  meas- 
ures which  mere  logical  necessity  ought  to  have 
dictated.  For  her  own  purposes,  England  has 
successively  established  in  the  West  Indies  com- 
mercial restriction,  slavery,  freedom  of  labor,  and 
free  trade  ;  but,  at  each  stage  of  these  gigantic 
caprices,  has  denied  to  the  colonies  the  correlative 
benefits  of  the  system  for  the  time  being  enforced 
against  them.  Perversity,  cruelty,  and  bad  faith, 
are  not  terms  too  strong  for  this  treatment  when 
we  know  the  actual  condition  which  the  colonists 
are  suffering. 

The  actual  position  of  the  West  Indies  is  this. 
They  are  deprived  of  slave  labor,  and  denied  free 
labor  except  in  name  ;  deprived  of  protection,  and 
denied  free  trade  ;  officially  told  to  be  energetic 
with  improvements,  while  capital  is  frightened 
away  by  the  official  acts.  What  are  the  hopes  of 
effecting  a  change  of  policy?  Scanty  in  the  ex- 
treme. Some  fatal  influence  or  other  in  home  pol- 
itics, with  which  the  West  Indies  have  no  more  to 
do  than  they  have  with  the  succession  to  the  throne 
of  Japan,  delDars  them  in  turn  from  the  useful  alliance 
of  each  political  party  in  this  country.  The  whigs 
have  used  the  fanatic  cry  of  "  free  trade !"  even  more 
than  its  practical  application.  They  promised  the 
English  people  "cheap"  sugar,  and  threw  the 
sweet  in  as  a  make- weight  in  their  bargain  for 
office  ;  for  Lord  John  Russell  stood  ready  to  "  turn 
out  Peel  on  the  sugar  question,"  if  Sir  Robert  had 
not  conveniently  gone  out  on  the  Irish  coercion  bill. 
The  independent  liberals  are  not  compact  enough 
to  be  called  a  party ;  and  the  majority  of  them, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  are  too  bigoted  to  the  literal  in- 
terpretation of  "  free  trade,"  for  a  proper  recollec- 
tion or  construction  of  Mr.  Deacon  Hume's  sound 
maxim,  that  the  West  Indies  were  removed  from 
the  category  of  free  trade  by  the  complicated  state 
of  the  slave  and  labor  questions.  The  quondam 
tories,  now  the  "  country  party,"  profess  alHance 
with  the  West  Indians ;  but  it  is  a  damaging  al- 
liance, based  on  the  purpose  to  which  that  party 
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make  others  subserve — the  impracticable  project 
of  restoring  commercial  protection.  What  Sir 
Robert  Peel  might  do,  is  concealed  in  impenetrable 
obscurity,  and  he  has  made  no  sign  of  encourage- 
ment. He  disapproved  of  the  whig  scheme  of 
sugar  duties  in  1846  ;  but  sacrificed  his  ovrn  opin- 
ion, and  the  West  Indian  consideration,  to  political 
reasons  connected  with  the  expediency  of  avoiding 
a  change  of  ministry.  Were  he  to  take  a  different 
course  now,  Sir  Robert  would  be  liable  to  quota- 
tions from  Hansard.  Not  that  he  has  shown  any 
absolute  submission  to  that  sort  of  attack  in  other 
affairs  ;  but  the  motives  that  influenced  him  in  1846 
probably  hold  their  sway  still.  Everybody  knows 
Sir  Robert's  power,  his  insight  into  practical  af- 
fairs, his  general  disposition  to  do  the  best  for  all 
interests  ;  but  his  faculty  of  waiving  any  too  trouble- 
some consideration,  not  germane  to  the  paramount 
question  of  the  time  in  home  politics,  is  also  well 
known.  The  West  Indian  question  might  turn  on 
the  thought  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  mind ;  but  who 
knows  whether  he  will  have  anything  to  do  with 
it  as  a  matter  of  active  statesmanship  ?  The  sur- 
vey of  parties  in  the  legislature,  therefore,  is  not 
favorable. 

But  statesmen  will  very  grossly  misconceive  the 
case  if  they  suppose  that  by  abstaining  from  change 
of  policy  they  are  merely  passive.  In  this  case 
the  policy  of  laisser  aller  is  not  a  negative  policy. 
It  behoves  legislators  who  are  prepared  to  negative 
the  claims  of  the  West  Indians,  and  to  sanction  a 
continuance  of  the  present  system,  also  to  ask 
themselves  whether  they  are  not  about  to  do  ad- 
ditional mischief — not  only  leaving  the  colonies  to 
their  downward  fate,  but  inflicting  new  and  active 
injuries  on  the  people  of  this  country,  and  even  on 
the  prospect  of  emancipating  the  negro  race,  which 
has  been  the  pretext  for  sacrificing  the  West  Indies. 

The  supply  of  sugar  produced  by  all  countries 
is  annually  consumed,  or  nearly  so.  If  the  pro- 
duction be  contracted  in  the  West  Indies,  the  total 
supply  must  either  be  deficient,  or  the  deficiency 
must  be  made  good  from  other  quarters.  It  will 
not  be  made  good  in  Mauritius  ;  because  that  area 
is  too  small  to  supply  the  place  of  the  great  West 
Indian  colonies  ;  because  there  the  labor  is  capri- 
cious, and  the  planters  have  not  managed  well ; 
and  because  special  causes  of  a  commerical  nature 
have  precipitated  the  ruin  of  the  chief  capitalists  ; 
insomuch  that  next  year,  and  for  some  time  to  come 
afterwards,  the  supply  of  sugar  from  Mauritius 
will  be  short.  The  East  Indies  find  difficulty  in 
competing  with  the  slave  grower,  and  the  differ- 
ential duty  which  sustains  them  yearly  diminishes. 
The  only  countries  from  which  the  supply  can  be 
made  good,  if  from  any,  are  Cuba,  Porto  Rico, 
and  Brazil.  But  if  the  complement  is  to  be  sought 
in  that  quarter,  the  consequences  will  be  very 
startling — very  discreditable  to  the  country .  Mean- 
while, prices  will  rise  enormously  ;  "  cheap  sugar" 
will  prove  to  be  the  brief  dream  of  the  past. 

The  endeavor  to  abohsh  negro  slavery  must  be 
abandoned,  in  favor  of  a  policy  which  will  give  it 
so  great  an  encouragement  that  it  will  in  effect 


newly  create  that  odious  institution.  The  fatal  in- 
jury to  the  anti-slavery  cause — a  cause  ill-conducted 
by  its  professed  advocates — will  be  effected  thus. 
The  supply  of  sugar  can  only  be  made  good  by  a 
new  extension  of  culture  in  Cuba  and  Brazil ;  but 
even  in  those  countries,  production  cannot  be  in- 
creased without  an  increased  supply  of  the  labor 
used  in  those  countries — slave  labor  ;  and  that  must 
be  furnished  by  an  exactly  proportionate  increase  of 
the  African  slave-trade.  Of  course,  our  govern- 
ment cannot  be  so  idiotic  as  to  make  this  country 
dependent  for  a  necessary  of  life  on  Brazil  and 
Cuba,  and  still  keep  up  a  squadron  on  the  coast  of 
Africa  to  cut  off  the  supply  of  the  labor  which 
produces  that  necessary  of  life.  No  ;  a  corollary 
to  the  continuance  of  the  present  system  of  treating 
the  West  Indies  must  be  the  abandonment  of  that 
squadron — not  in  favor  of  more  enlightened  influ- 
ences for  the  discouragement  of  slavery  by  foster- 
ing free  labor  in  tropical  products  and  the  growth 
of  opinion  through  unrestricted  commerce,  but  in 
favor  of  a  recognized,  sanctioned,  and  encouraged 
extension  of  that  identical  slave-trade,  in  the  effort 
to  suppress  which  we  have,  for  so  many  years,  im- 
curred  so  much  cost  of  blood  and  treasure,  so  much 
toil,  so  much  odium,  just  and  unjust,  so  much 
detriment  to  our  international  relations. 

Such  are  the  direct,  inevitable,  and  imminent 
consequences  of  persevering  in  the  present  policy 
towards  the  West  Indies ;  the  ruin  of  those  col- 
onies ;  that  ruin  followed  by  a  long  period  of  dear 
sugar  for  the  people  of  this  country ;  which  in  its 
turn  will  result  in  a  vast  extension  of  the  African 
slave-trade.  It  would  be  a  very  dull  and  foolish 
burlesque  on  shrewdness  if  the  monstrous  nature 
of  these  consequences  should  induce  legislators  to 
■presume  exaggeration  or  deception ;  the  conse- 
quences can  be  discerned  in  the  data ;  and  if  they  be 
suffered  to  ensue,  the  responsibility  will  rest  on  the 
deliberate  choice  and  act  of  the  British  parliament. 


OCHSENBEIN,    GUIZOT,    AND    METTERNICH. 

The  lowest-born,  the  most  popular,  and  most 
peasant  statesman  in  Europe,  M.  Ochsenbein,  of 
Berne,  has  resisted,  out-manoeuvred,  and  defeated 
the  most  shrewd,  most  experienced,  most  unscru- 
pulous politicians  and  ministers  in  Europe,  sup- 
ported too  by  the  most  unbounded  resources  and 
most  unrivalled  talents  in  diplomacy.  A  more 
flagrant  succession  of  blunders  and  miscalculations, 
groundless  fears  and  equally  groundless  hopes,  a 
more  complete  ignorance  of  the  country  and  the 
people  they  were  dealing  with,  more  cowardly  and 
more  empty  bullying,  more  contemptible  sophistry 
and  disgraceful  calumny,  never  marked  public 
conduct,  than  all  these  qualities  distinguished  the 
behavior  and  policy  of  Metternich  and  Guizot 
towards  Switzerland.  Yet  all  these  means  have 
failed,  and  all  this  boasted  sagacity  has  been  at 
fault.  These  powerful,  unscrupulous,  and  insidi- 
ous foes  have  been  worsted  and  put  to  the  rout  by 
no  more  learned  a  person  than  Farmer  Ochsenbein 

If  this  triumph  had  been  the  result  of  sudden 
outburst,  rough  play,  of  headlong  determination 
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and  peasant  courage,  it  might  cause  less  wonder. 
But  it  has  been  achieved,  on  the  contrary,  by  slow 
and  measured  steps,  by  a  management  of  the  can- 
tonal constituencies,  by  appeals  to  the  Swiss  peo- 
ple, and  by  conquering  a  majority  of  the  diet. 
Whilst  the  champions  of  the  Jesuits  were  relying 
upon  force  and  physical  resistance,  the  peasant  of 
Berne  was  employing  the  arts  of  persuasion,  and 
of  gaining  adherents  by  legitimate  acts  of  popular 
influence  in  a  free  country.  Whilst  Metternich 
was  backing  his  monks,  and  Guizot  was  smuggling 
muskets  to  them,  M.  Ochsenbein  was  forming  and 
procuring  his  majority  in  the  diet.  And  it  was 
only  when  he  felt  his  success  as  a  parliamentary 
leader,  that  he  began  to  make  use  of  his  military 
prepaiations. 

Every  move  of  the  great  European  diplomatists 
was  successfully  met  by  the  Bernese  statesman. 
And  when  at  last  they  had  come  to  the  determi- 
nation of  a  military  occupation  of  the  country, 
Ochsenbein  withdrew  a  veil,  like  Xinienes,  and 
showed  them  a  Swiss  army  of  100,000  men.  No 
sooner  did  this  army  announce  its  effectiveness, 
than  the  Austrian  and  French  cabinets,  however 
puissant,  shrunk  back  from  threats  of  intervention 
to  demands  of  a  congress,  resolving,  now  that 
military  batteries  had  proved  ineffective,  to  open 
diplomatic  ones.  Here,  too,  the  genius  of  Och- 
senbein discomfited  the  great  politicians ;  for, 
when  the  Swiss  army  was  put  in  motion,  every 
power  of  resistance  fell  before  it,  each  like  a  castle 
of  sand.  Friburg  was  subdued  without  a  shot ; 
the  carrying  of  one  wooden  bridge  over  the  Reuss 
put  the  grim  tyrants  of  Lucerne  to  an  ignominious 
flight ;  and  even  the  old  mountain  cantons  that 
had  defied  Gessler  and  defeated  Austria,  at  once 
lowered  their  bigotry  and  pride  before  Ochsenbein. 
And  now,  whilst  Sir  Stratford  Canning  has  gone 
on  the  useless  mission  of  preaching  moderation 
to  the  diet  and  its  generals,  who  have  shown  all 
along  the  utmost  moderation,  Messrs.  Metternich 
and  Guizot  pretend  to  be  still  able  to  dictate  laws 
and  counsels  to  the  Swiss.  The  first  of  their 
demands  is,  that  the  Swiss  shall  consult  the  pope 
in  their  arrangement  of  inter-religious  differences. 
Ochsenbein  will  probably  inform  them  that  his 
intentions  are  to  consult  the  decision  of  the  best  of 
popes,  of  Clement  XIV.,  who  exiled  the  Jesuits,  a 
decree  quite  as  orthodox  and  infallible  as  that  more 
recently  issued  for  their  restoration.  M.  Ochsen- 
bein probably  says,  that  the  Catholic  institutions 
of  Switzerland  are  under  the  keeping  of  Swiss 
Catholics,  the  majority  of  whom  are  religious  as 
well  as  enlightened  men.  The  great  difference  is, 
whether  lay  property  in  the  Catholic  cantons  shall 
remain  governed  by  monastic  orders,  who  are  not 
only  opposed  to  education  and  liberal  projects,  but 
who  plotted  against  the  government,  and  whose 
property  was  justly  confiscated.  M.  Guizot  main- 
tains France  to  be  a  right  Catholic  country,  but  it 
does  not  tolerate  monastic  establishments.  All 
that  Switzerland  asks  is  to  aim  at  the  same  degree 
of  liberalism  which  M.  Guizot  and  Louis  Philippe 
are  obliged  to  allow  to  France.  For  the  latter  to 
expel  the  Jesuits  from  Paris  as  dangerous,  and 


then  force  the  Swiss  to  harbor  them,  as  not  only 
innocent,  but  wholesome,  is  as  monstrous  a  piece 
of  political  Jesuitry  as  ever  Pascal  exposed. — Ex- 


THE     CHOLERA. 


The  statement  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  that 
cholera  may  be  about  to  revisit  us,  is  the  very  last 
thing  that  should  suggest  a  cholera  panic.  Panic 
is  the  lot  of  the  thoughtless,  who  suffer  danger 
and  death  to  take  them  by  surprise ;  and  to  guard 
against  it  was  the  object  of  the  sanitary  commis- 
sioners, in  their  timely  and  salutary  warning. 

We  will  not  take  upon  ourselves  to  say  that  the 
cholera  is  not  coming ;  but  as  yet  it  seems  to  us 
doubtful.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  every- 
thing connected  with  its  progress  fifteen  years  ago 
appeared  to  indicate  that  it  was  not  contagious  or 
infectious,  but  the  result  of  some  generally  preva- 
lent predisposition  of  men's  bodies,  or  of  some  pre- 
dominant state  of  atmospheric  influences,  or  of 
both.  Hence  it  by  no  means  follows  that  oa 
every  occasion  of  the  reappearance  of  the  disease 
in  any  quarter,  it  must  necessarily  spread  from  land 
to  land,  as  it  did  on  that  occasion. 

The  case  at  present  stands  thus  :  cholera  has 
reappeared  in  several  countries  (in  a  milder  form 
than  at  first,  we  suspect)  which  it  formerly  visited 
immediately  before  its  appearance  here.  The . 
excessive  moisture  of  the  autumn,  and  its  remark- 
able variations  in  temperature,  have  at  the  same 
time  been  accompanied  by  an  immense  increase  on 
the  average  mortality  of  Great  Britain.  Thus,  it 
being  very  possible  that  we  may  again  be  sub- 
jected to  the  disease,  there  is  good  reason  for  the 
exercise  of  foresight  and  precaution  ;  but  none  for 
panic.  The  most  fatal  diseases  at  present  prevail- 
ing are  breast  complaints  and  bronchitis.  It  may 
be  true  that  they  affect  the  tissues,  in  which  chol- 
era seems  to  have  its  seat ;  but  we  are  not  thence 
to  infer  that  the  one  type  of  malady  must  of  neces- 
sity be  a  precursor  to  the  other. 

The  great  safeguard,  it  cannot  too  often  be 
repeated,  is  sanitary  regulation  ;  and  we  are  glad 
to  see  indications  of  a  general  movement  through- 
out the  country  in  furtherance  of  this  great  object. 
While  a  meeting  is  announced  in  London  to  be 
presided  over  by  Lord  Normanby,  (one  of  the  earli» 
est  and  most  powerful  leaders  in  this  direction  of 
reform,)  we  receive  the  details  of  an  excellent  and 
well-attended  meeting  in  Plymouth,  where  the  best 
sense  was  spoken,  and  embodied  in  admirable  res- 
olutions. What  has  been  so  distinctly  announced 
in  the  sanitary  report  should  in  all  these  meetings 
be  steadily  kept  in  view.  The  cholera  is  governed 
by  nearly  the  same  circumstances  as  typhus.  Those 
circumstances  are  generally  removable  by  proper 
sanitary  arrangements,  and  typhus  is  to  a  gioat 
extent  prevsntible.  We  have  every  reason  to 
believe  ithat  the  spread  of  cholera  is  preventible  by 
the  like  means,  and  hence  the  cry  throughout  the 
country  should  be  universal  and  unceasing,  for 
combined  and  efficacious  sanitary  regulation. — 
Examiner,  II  Dec. 
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SUMMARY. 

Keeping  up  their  character  as  a  Jacquerie  leagued 
against  the  best  men  in  the  land,  the  Irish  assassins 
have  picked  out  an  esteemed  Protestant  clergyman 
— the  Reverend  John  Lloyd,  vicar  of  Aughrim — as 
their  principal  victim  for  the  week.  The  time 
selected  vi^as  the  sacred  seventh  day,  when  the  vicar 
was  returning  from  the  performance  of  his  holy 
functions.  The  assassins,  two  in  number,  met  him 
in  open  day,  and  shot  him  dead. 

A  characteristic  incident  in  this  case  was  the 
flight  of  a  man-servant  who  accompanied  Mr.  Lloyd. 
The  frequent  recurrence  of  this  trait  suggests  a  very 
painful  alternative — a  general  prevalence  of  the 
blackest  domestic  treachery  ;  or  the  more  fatal  fault 
(because  it  is  an  inherent  weakness,  not  a  misguided 
energy)  of  cowardice.  There  were  two  assassins 
— two  to  two.  In  England,  that  a  man-servant 
should  thus  suffer  his  master  to  be  murdered  in  broad 
day,  without  a  manful  resistance,  is  nearly  incon- 
ceivable. Doubtless  there  are  cowards  in  England, 
as  in  every  other  country ;  but  flight  would  be  the 
rare  exception — in  Ireland  resistance  is  so.  A 
journal,  that  once  took  serious  offence  at  our  calling 
it  an  Irish  journal  in  London,  roundly  asserts  that 
the  neglect  to  enforce  the  law  in  Ireland  is  caused 
by  cowardice.  It  must  be  confessed  that  English 
observers  are  not  in  a  position  to  contradict  the 
avowal.  In  this  country,  if  a  man  expected  to  meet 
assassins,  he  would  carry  arms — and  use  them.  In 
default,  he  would  use  any  weapon  at  hand  ;  and 
the  butt-end  of  a  riding-whip,  manfully  wielded, 
has  before  now  served  to  master  a  pistol.  He  would 
resist  at  all  events,  armed  or  not.  The  tameness 
with  which  men  in  Ireland  submit  to  a  slaughter 
that  is  not  unforeseen,  creates  no  small  surprise  on 
this  side  of  the  channel.  Among  a  comparatively 
timid  people,  he  who  has  the  first  start  in  the  contest 
is  likely  to  win.  The  difficulty,  however,  in  accept- 
ing this  construction  of  the  Irish  custom  of  submis- 
sion and  flight,  lies  in  the  known  gallantry  of  Irish- 
men in  our  armies.  Is  it  that  the  Irishman  acquires 
courage  as  well  as  industry  only  when  he  is  expa- 
triated.— Spectator,  4  Dec. 

In  Switzerland,  the  combined  movements  of  the 
federal  forces,  commanded  by  General  Dufour,  have 
been  of  the  most  decisive  kind ;  the  Separate  League 
has  been  conquered ;  Lucerne,  the  head  and  front 
of  the  rebellion,  has  surrendered,  and  is  governed 
at  present  by  its  own  liberal  and  Anti-Jesuit  party, 
in  alliance  with  the  Anti-Jesuit  and  hberal  majority 
of  the  confederation.  In  this  rapid  issue  of  the  civil 
war,  two  facts  have  been  strongly  exhibited  :  the 
federal  majority  has  more  of  heart  and  unanimity 
than  was  ascribed  to  it ;  the  adherents  of  the  Son- 
derbund  are  ehher  weaker  or  less  zealous  than  they 
were  supposed  to  be.       • 

Lord  Palmerston  has  been  unusually  explicit  in 
his  avowals  about  the  contemplated  Swiss  interven- 
tion. In  joining  the  four  great  continental  powers, 
England  stipulates  that  the  mediation  shall  only 
take  effect  with  the  joint  consent  of  both  parties  in 
Switzerland.  As  it  has  been  so  long  delayed,  and 
the  federalists  are  victorious,  and  therefore  not 
likely  to  accept  a  mere  offer  of  mediation,  it  looks  as 
if  the  project  would  come  to  nothing. lb. 

The  apparent  advance  of  the  whig  party  in  the 
United  States  enhances  the  intrinsic  interest  in  a 
speech  just  delivered  by  Mr.  Henry  Clay.  The 
eloquent  statesman  declares^  boldly  and  unequivo- 


cally, that  the  Mexican  war  was  begun  by  his  owr 
country,  and  not,  as  Mr.  Polk  pretended,  by  Mexico ; 
that  it  is  impolitic  ;  and  that  the  annexation  of  Mex- 
ico would  be  injurious  to  the  United  States,  since 
the  military  power  necessary  to  subjugate  and  keep 
down  an  alien  people  would  be  inimical  to  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  Union  itself.  These  are  views  which 
both  Washington  and  Jefferson  would  have  shared  ; 
and  it  is  satisfactory  to  see  them  vindicated  by  so 
distinguished  a  citizen  as  Henry  Clay.  Expectation 
of  his  being  able  to  carry  them  out  in  office,  indeed, 
is  checked  by  the  frequent  disappointment  of  his 
hopes  as  a  candidate  for  the  presidency.  Nor  do 
we  feel  warranted  in  placing  a  very  implicit  trust 
in  the  calculations  of  whig  progress.  The  whig 
party  may  comprise  the  natural  aristocracy  of  the 
United  States — the  intellectual  as  well  as  the  mon- 
eyed aristocracy ;  but  it  is  a  minority,  and  enjoys 
little  sympathy  from  the  sovereign  people. — lb. 

The  influenza,  now  raging  in  the  metropolis,  is 
felt  to  a  great  distance  ;  the  most  grievous  lamen- 
tations coming  from  Scotland,  Russia,  and  Mar- 
seilles. In  Scotland,  whole  schools  and  colleges 
have  suspended  their  labors ;  and  the  churches  have 
been  deserted  ;  at  Glasgow  70  policemen  were  laid 
up  with  fever  and  influenza  out  of  480.  In  Russia 
the  malady  is  very  fatal.  At  Marseilles  precau- 
tionary measures  of  unusual  severity  are  taken  ;  the 
influenza  being  regarded  there  as  the  immediate 
forerunner  of  the  cholera. — lb. 

Experiments  with  chloroform,  both  in  cases  of 
surgical  operations  and  obstetrics,  have  been  tried 
in  the  hospitals  of  London  and  Paris,  with  complete 
success.  In  Paris  it  has  been  tried  in  a  case  of 
tetanus,  and  had  a  decided  influence,  the  muscles 
losing  their  rigor  and  becoming  supple ;  but  the 
convulsive  rigor  returned  after  each  dose,  and  there 
was  no  prospect  of  a  final  cure.  Even  this  partial 
success,  however,  has  created  much  interest. — lb. 

Intelligence  has  been  received  from  the  enter- 
prising travellers  the  brothers  D'Abbadie,  who  have 
been  for  so  many  years  exploring  in  Abyssinia  and 
the  adjacent  countries.  Their  last  letter  is  dated 
from  Gondar,  on  the  10th  of  May  last.  Amongst 
other  discoveries,  the  Messieurs  D'Abbadie  have 
correctly  ascertained  the  sources  of  the  White  Mill. 
The  principal  source  lies  in  7  degrees  40'  50^'  north 
latitude.  The  brothers  intended  to  return  to  Egypt, 
but  were  detained  by  the  disordered  state  of  the 
country. — lb. 

The  American  colony  of  Monrovia,  consisting 
chiefly  of  free  negroes  placed  on  the  coast  of  Africa 
by  the  Colonization  Society  of  the  United  States, 
has  declared  itself  a  free  and  independent  republic ! 
— lb. 

A  FEW  days  before  the  mail  left  Philadelphia,  Mr. 
J.  Kelley,  a  young  man,  was  wantonly  shot  through 
the  head  and  killed,  by  one  or  more  of  the  members 
of  a  ruffian  society  in  that  city,  called  the  Skinners. 
There  are  several  other  such  societies  in  the  lower 
part  of  Philadelphia. — lb. 

It  is  stated  as  a  scientific  fact  not  yet  accounted 
for,  that  the  electric  telegraph  will  not  work  in  the 
summit  tunnel  of  the  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and 
Lincolnshire  Railway.  This  tunnel  was  one  of  the 
severest  pieces  of  boring  that  has  been  executed, 
and  is  the  longest  of  English  tunnels,  not  excepting 
that  of  Box  on  the  Great  Western. — lb 
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A  SHORT  time  before  Paine  died,  I  was  sent  for 
by  him.  He  was  prompted  to  this  by  a  poor  [R.] 
CathoUc  woman,  who  went  to  see  him  in  his  sick- 
ness ;  and  who  told  him,  among  other  things,  that, 
in  his  wretched  condition,  if  anybody  could  do  him 
any  good,  it  would  be  a  Roman  Catholic  priest. 
This  woman  was  an  American  convert,  (formerly  a 
shaking  quakeress,)  whom  I  had  received  into  the 
church  but  a  few  weeks  before.  She  was  the 
bearer  of  this  message  to  me  from  Paine.  I  stated 
this  circumstance  to  F.  Kohlmann,  at  breakfast,  and 
requested  him  to  accompany  me.  After  some 
solicitation  on  my  part,  he  agreed  to  do  so,  at  which 
I  was  greatly  rejoiced,  because  I  was  at  the  time 
quite  young  and  inexperienced  in  the  ministry,  and 
was  glad  to  have  his  assistance,  as  I  knew,  from 
the  great  reputation  of  Paine,  that  I  should  have  to 
do  with  one  of  the  most  impious  as  well  as  infamous 
of  men. 

We  shortly  after  set  out  for  the  house,  at  Green- 
wich, where  Paine  lodged,  and  on  the  way  agreed 
on  a  mode  of  proceeding  with  him. 

We  arrived  at  the  house ;  a  decent-looking 
elderly  woman  (probably  his  house-keeper)  came  to 
the  door,  and  inquired  whether  we  were  the  [R.] 
Catholic  priests ;  "  for,"  said  she,  "  Mr.  Paine 
has  been  so  much  annoyed  of  late  by  other  denomi- 
nations calling  upon  him,  that  he  has  left  express 
orders  with  me  to  admit  no  one  to-day  but  the  cler- 
gymen of  the  [R.]  Catholic  church. '  Upon  assur- 
ing Iier  that  we  were  [R.]  Catholic  clergymen,  she 
opened  the  door  and  showed  us  into  the  parlor. 
She  then  left  the  room,  and  shortly  after  returned  to 
inform  us  that  Paine  was  asleep,  and  at  the  same 
time  expressed  a  wish  that  we  would  not  disturb 
him,  "  for,"  said  she,  "  he  is  always  in  a  bad  humor 
when  roused  out  of  his  sleep  ;  'tis  better  we  wait  a 
little  till  he  be  awake."  We  accordingly  sat  down, 
and  resolved  to  await  a  more  favorable  moment. 
"  Gentlemen,"  said  the  lady,  after  having  taken  her 
seat  also,  "  I  really  wish  you  may  succeed  with 
Mr.  Paine,  for  he  is  laboring  under  great  distress 
of  mind  ever  since  he  was  informed  by  his  physi- 
cians that  he  cannot  possibly  live,  and  must  die 
shortly.  He  sent  for  you  to-day,  because  he  was 
told  that  if  any  one  could  do  him  good,  you  might. 
Possibly  he  may  think  you  know  of  some  remedy 
which  his  physicians  are  ignorant  of.  He  is  truly 
to  be  pitied.  His  cries,  when  he  is  left  alone,  are 
heart-rending.  'O  Lord  help  me!'  he  will  ex- 
claim, during  his  paroxysms  of  distress  ;  '  God  help 
me! — Jesus  Christ  help  me!'  repeating  the  same 
expressions  without  the  least  variation,  in  a  tone  of 
voice  that  would  alarm  the  house.  Sometimes  he 
wall  say,  '  Oh  God  !  what  have  I  done  to  suffer  so 
much "?'  Then  shortly  after,  *  But  there  is  no  God !' 
And  again,  a  little  after — '  Yet  if  there  should  be, 
what  would  become  of  me  hereafter?'  Thus  he 
will  continue  for  some  time,  when  on  a  sudden  he 
will  scream  as  if  in  terror  and  agony,  and  call  out 
for  me  by  name.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  which 
are  very  frequent,  I  went  to  him  and  inquired  what 
he  wanted.  'Stay  with  me,'  he  replied,  'for 
God's  sake,  for  I  cannot  bear  to  be  left  alone.'  I 
then  observed  that  I  could  not  always  be  with  him, 
as  I  had  much  to  attend  to  in  the  house.  '  Then,' 
said  he,  '  send  even  a  child  to  stay  with  me,  for  it 
is  a  hell  to  be  alone.'  I  never  saw,"  she  concluded, 
"  a  more  unhappy,  a  more  forsaken  man  :  it  seems 
be  cannot  reconcile  himself  to  die." 


Such  was  the  conversation  of  the  womai.  who 
had  received  us,  and  who  probp.Wy  had  been  em- 
ployed to  nurse  and  take  care  '.f  him  during  his 
illness.  She  was  a  Protestant,  yet  seemed  very 
desirous  that  we  should  afford  him  some  relief  in 
his  state  of  abandonment,  bordering  on  complete 
despair.  Having  remained  thus  some  time  in  the 
parlor,  we  at  length  heard  a  noise  in  the  adjoining 
passage- vi^ay,  which  induced  us  to  believe  that  Mr. 
Paine,  who  was  sick  in  that  room,  had  awoke. 
We  accordingly  proposed  to  proceed  thither,  which 
was  assented  to  by  the  woman  ;  and  she  opened  the 
door  for  us.  On  entering,  we  found  him  just 
getting  out  of  his  slumber.  A  more  wretched 
being  in  appearance  I  never  before  beheld.  He 
was  lying  in  a  bed  sufficiently  decent  of  itself,  but 
at  present  besmeared  with  filth  :  his  look  was  that 
of  a  man  greatly  tortured  in  mind ;  his  eyes  hag- 
gard, his  countenance  forbidding,  and  his  whole 
appearance  that  of  one  whose  better  days  have  been 
but  one  continued  scene  of  debauch.  His  only 
nourishment  at  this  time,  as  we  were  informed, 
was  nothing  more  than  milk  punch,  in  which  he  in- 
dulged to  the  full  extent  of  his  weak  state.  He 
had  partaken,  undoubtedly,  but  very  recently  of  it, 
as  the  sides  and  corners  of  his  mouth  exhibited  very 
unequivocal  traces  of  it,  as  well  as  of  blood,  which 
had  also  followed  in  the  track,  and  left  its  mark  on 
the  pillow.  His  face  to  a  certain  extent  had  also  been 
besmeared  with  it.  The  head  of  his  bed  was  against 
the  side  of  the  room  through  which  the  door  opened. 
F.  Kohlmann,  having  entered  first,  took  a  seat  on 
the  side,  near  the  foot,  of  the  bed.  I  took  my  seat 
on  the  same  side,  nearer  the  head.  Thus,  in  the 
posture  which  Paine  lay,  his  eyes  could  easily  bear 
on  F.  Kohlmann,  but  not  on  me  easily,  without  turn- 
ing his  head. 

As  soon  as  we  had  seated  ourselves,  F.  Kohlmann, 
in  a  very  mild  tone  of  voice,  informed  him  that  we 
were  [R.]  Catholic  priests,  and  were  come,  on  his 
invitation,  to  see  him.  Paine  made  no  reply.  After 
a  short  pause,  F.  Kohlmann  proceeded  thus,  ad- 
dressing himself  to  Paine,  in  the  French  language, 
thinking  that  as  Paine  had  been  to  France,  he  was 
probably  acquainted  with  that  language,  (which 
was  not  the  fact,)  and  might  understand  better 
what  he  said,  as  he  had  at  that  time  a  greater  facil- 
ity, and  could  express  his  thoughts  better  in  it  than 
in  the  English. 

"  Mons.  Paine,  j'ai  lu  votre  livre  intitutle,  Uage 
de  la  Raicon,  ou  vous  avez  attaque  I'ecriture  sainte 
avec  une  violence,  sans  bornes,  et  d'autres  de  vos 
ecrits  publics  en  France,  et  je  suis  persuade  que — " 
Paine  here  interrupted  him  abruptly,  and  in  a  sharp 
tone  of  voice,  ordering  him  to  speak  FiUglish,  thus: 
— "Speak  English,  man,  speak  English."  F. 
Kohlmann,  without  showing  the  least  embarraav,- 
ment,  resumed  his  discourse,  and  expressed  hhn- 
self  heartily  as  follows,  after  his  interruption,  in 
English  :  "  I  have  read  your  book  entitled  the  A  ^e 
of  Reason,  as  well  as  your  other  writings  agai^^st 
the  Christian  religion,  and  am  at  a  loss  to  imagine 
how  a  man  of  your  good  sense  could  have  em- 
ployed his  talents  in  attempting  to  undermine  what, 
to  say  nothing  of  its  divine  establishment,  the  wis- 
dom of  ages  has  deemed  most  conducive  to  the  hap- 
piness of  man.     The  Christian  religion,  sir =" 

"That's  enough,  sir,  that's  enough,"  said 
Paine,  again  interrupting  him  ;  "  I  see  what  you 
would  be  about ;  I  wish  to  hear  no  more  from  you, 
sir.  My  mind  is  made  up  on  that  subject.  I  look 
upon  the  whole  of  the  Christian  scheme  to  be  a 
tissue  of  absurdities  and  lies,  and  Semis  Christ  to 
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be  nothing  more  than  a  cunning  knave  and  impos- 
tor." 

F.  Kohhmann  here  attempted  to  speak  again, 
when  Paine,  with  a  lowering  countenance,  ordered 
him  instantly  to  be  silent,  and  trouble  him  no  more. 
"  I  have  told  you  already  that  I  wish  to  hear  noth- 
ing more  from  you." 

"The  Bible,  sir,"  said  F.  Kohlmann,  still  at- 
tempting to  speak,  "  is  a  sacred  and  divine  book, 
which  has  stood  the  test  and  the  criticism  of  abler 
i^ens  than  yours ;  which  have  made  at  least  some 
show  of  argument,  and " 

"  Your  Bible,"  returned  Paine,  "  contains  nothing 
but  fables  ;  and  I  have  proved  it  to  a  demonstration." 

All  this  time  I  looked  on  the  monster  with  pity 
mingled  with  indignation  at  his  blasphemies.  I  felt 
a  degree  of  horror  at  thinking  that  in  a  very  short 
time  he  would  be  cited  to  appear  before  the  tribunal 
of  his  God,  whom  he  so  shockingly  blasphemed, 
with  all  his  sins  upon  him.  Seeing  that  F.  Kohl- 
mann had  completely  failed  in  making  any  impres- 
sion upon  him,  and  that  Paine  would  listen  to  noth- 
ing that  came  from  him,  nor  would  even  suffer  him 
to  speak,  I  finally  concluded  to  try  what  effect  I 
might  have.  I  accordingly  commenced  with  observ- 
ing :  "  Mr.  Paine,  you  will  certainly  allow  there 
exists  a  God,  and  that  this  God  cannot  be  indifferent 
to  the  conduct  and  actions  of  his  creatures."  "I 
will  allow  nothing,  sir,"  he  hastily  replied;  "I 
shall  make  no  concessions."  "  Well,  sir,  if  you 
will  listen  calmly  for  one  moment,"  said  I,  *'  I  will 
prove  to  you  that  there  is  such  a  being !  and  I  will 
demonstrate,  from  his  very  nature,  that  he  cannot 
be  an  idle  spectator  of  our  conduct."  "  Sir,  I  wish 
to  hear  nothing  you  have  to  say  ;  I  see  your  object, 
gentlemen,  is  to  trouble  me;  I  wish  you  to  leave 
the  room."  This  he  spoke  in  an  exceedingly 
angry  tone,  so  much  so  that  he  foamed  at  the 
mouth.  "Mr.  Paine,"  I  continued,  "I  assure 
you  our  object  in  coming  hither  was  purely  to  do 
you  good.  We  had  no  other  motive.  We  have 
been  given  to  understand  that  you  wished  to  see  us, 
and  we  are  come  accordingly,  because  it  is  a  prin- 
ciple with  us  never  to  refuse  our  services  to  a  dying 
man  asking  for  them.  But  for  this  wc  should  not 
have  come,  for  we  never  obtrude  upon  any  individ- 
ual." 

Paine,  on  hearing  this,  seemed  to  relax  a  little  ; 
in  a  milder  tone  of  voice  than  he  had  hitherto  used, 
he  replied  :  "  You  can  do  me  no  good  now — it  is 
too  late.  I  have  tried  different  physicians,  and 
their  remedies  have  all  failed.  I  have  nothing  now 
to  expect"  (this  he  spoke  with  a  sigh)  "but  a 
speedy  dissolution.  My  physicians  have,  indeed, 
told  me  as  much."  "  You  have  misunderstood 
me,"  said  I  immediately  to  him.  "  We  are  not 
come  to  prescribe  any  remedies  for  your  bodily 
complaints ;  we  only  come  to  make  you  an  offer 
of  our  ministry  for  the  good  of  your  immortal  soul, 
which  is  in  great  danger  of  being  forever  cast  off  by 
the  Almighty,  on  account  of  your  sins  ;  and  espe- 
cially for  the  crime  of  having  vilified  and  rejected 
his  word,  and  uttered  blasphemies  against  his  Son." 
Paine,  on  hearing  this,  was  roused  into  a  fury  ;  he 
gritted  his  teeth,  twisted  and  turned  himself  several 
times  in  his  bed,  uttering  all  the  while  the  bitterest 
imprecations.  I  firmly  believe  such  was  the  rage  in 
which  he  was  at  this  time,  that  if  he  had  had  a  pis- 
tol he  would  have  shot  one  of  us  ;  for  he  conducted 
more  like  a  madman  than  a  rational  creature. 
"  Begone,"  says  he,  "  and  trouble  me  no  more.  I 
was  in  peace,"  he  continued,  "till  you  came." 
"  We  knDW  better  than  that,"  replied  F.  Kohl- 


mann :  "  we  know  that  you  cannot  be  in  peace- 
there  can  be  no  peace  for  the  wicked.  God  hath 
said  it."  "Away  with  you  and  your  God  too; 
leave  the  room  instantly,"  he  exclaimed  :  "all  that 
you  have  uttered  are  lies — filthy  lies ;  and  if  I  had 
a  little  more  time  I  would  prove  it,  as  I  did  about 
your  impostor,  Jesus  Christ."  "Monster,"  ex- 
claimed F.  Kohlmann,  in  a  burst  of  zeal,  "  you  will 
have  no  more  time.  Your  hour  has  arrived. 
Think  rather  of  the  awful  account  you  have  already 
to  offer,  and  implore  pardon  of  God ;  provoke  no 
longer  his  just  indignation  upon  your  head." 
Paine  here  ordered  us  again  to  retire,  in  the  highest 
pitch  of  his  voice,  and  seemed  a  very  maniac  with 
rage  and  madness.  "  Let  us  go,"  said  I  to  F. 
Kohlmann,  "  we  have  nothing  more  to  be  done 
here.  He  seems  to  be  entirely  abandoned  by  God ; 
further  words  are  lost  upon  him." 

Upon  this  we  both  withdrew  from  the  room,  and 
left  the  unfortunate  man  to  his  thoughts.  I  never, 
before  or  since,  beheld  a  more  hardened  wretch. 

This,  you  may  rely  upon  it,  is  a  faithful  and  cor- 
rect account  of  the  transaction.  I  remain  your  af- 
fectionate brother, 

(Signed,) 

I  Benedict,  Bp.  of  Boston. 


From  the  Spectator. 

CAPTAIN  JOHNSON  ON  THE  DEVIATIONS  OF  THE 
COMPASS. 

The  subject  of  this  quarto,  published  under  the 
sanction  of,the  lords  of  the  admiralty,  is  that  devi- 
ation of  the  compass  from  the  true  magnetic  course 
which  arises  from  accidental  causes  peculiar  to 
every  ship,  and  generally  differing  in  each.  These 
causes  are  the  presence  of  iron  near  the  compass, 
the  reciprocal  action  of  compasses  upon  each  other, 
and,  when  the  deviation  is  not  attended  to,  the  er- 
rors occasioned  by  taking  bearings  from  different 
parts  of  a  ship.  To  understand  the  subject  more 
clearly,  let  the  reader  suppose  an  accurate  ship's 
compass  raised  into  the  air  sufficiently  above  the 
deck  to  be  entirely  beyond  the  influence  of  any  lo- 
cal attraction.  If  the  ship's  head  was  then  due 
north  by  compass,  that  would  be  her  true  course, 
according  to  the  directions  of  the  sailing-charts ; 
but  if  when  lowered  to  its  place  the  compass  be- 
came subject  to  any  accidental  influence,  especially 
from  iron  in  its  vicinity,  the  point  would  be  drawn 
on  one  side,  so  as  to  indicate  an  inclination  towards 
the  north-east  or  the  north-west,  according  to  the 
side  of  the  compass  on  which  the  influence  pre- 
dominated ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  accidental 
power  of  attraction  would  be  the  extent  of  the  de- 
viation. It  might  be  shght,  it  might  be  several 
points  of  the  compass  ;  which  in  a  narrow  channel 
would  suffice  to  carry  a  vessel  on  the  very  dangers 
the  beacons  were  erected  to  avoid,  if  she  followed 
the  deviation  of  her  compass  without  allowing  for 
it.  In  a  long  run,  the  deviation  would  take  her 
altogether  out  of  her  course,  and  in  foggy  weather 
or  at  night  might  carry  her  upon  dangers  from 
which  her  officers  were  entitled  to  think  she  was 
far  away 

These  deviations  of  the  compass  from  local  at- 
traction were  noticed  in   Captain  Sturmy's  Mari- 
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ner's  Magazine  of  1684.  The  celebrated  navigator 
Dampier  observed  and  commented  on  them,  in 
1691-3  ;  Wales,  the  astronomer  who  accompanied 
Cook,  also  noticed  the  subject,  in  1776-1780 ;  as 
did  Flinders  in  1801,  besides  several  other  writers. 
In  1810,  Flinders  was  directed  by  the  admiralty 
to  make  a  series  of  experiments  at  Sheerness  ; 
which  distinctly  established  the  fact,  though  he 
was  ill  error  in  concluding  "  that  when  the  ship's 
head  was  on  the  magnetic  north  or  south,  no  ef- 
fects arose  from  local  attraction — proving  that  when 
(he  ship  was  in  that  position,  the  attraction  of  the 
various  masses  of  iron  on  board  acted  in  unison  with 
the  magnetism  of  the  earth  ;  that  when  the  ship's 
head  was  east  or  west,  the  effect  of  local  attraction 
was  greatest ;  and  that  at  the  intermediate  points 
the  deviation  of  the'  needle  varied  nearly  in  propor- 
tion of  the  sine  of  the  angle  between  the  bearing 
of  the  ship's  head  and  the  magnetic  meridian  to 
radius."  In  the  night  of  November,  1812,  the 
Courageux,  74,  ran  upon  a  reef  near  Anholt,  and 
received  considerable  damage.  At  the  court-mar- 
tial held  upon  Captain  Wilkinson,  it  was  proved 
that  a  stand  of  arms,  which  had,  for  readiness  in 
use,  been  placed  beneath  the  binnacle  under  the 
half-deck,  affected  the  compass  a  point  and  three 
quarters ;  and  upon  this  evidence  the  commander 
was  acquitted.  In  1817,  Mr.  Bain  published  a 
pamphlet  on  the  subject.  Soon  afterwards,  Pro- 
fessor Barlow  undertook  a  series  of  experiments ; 
and  he,  Dr.  Young,  and  several  other  inquirers, 
gave  considerable  attention  to  the  question.  The 
fad  of  this  deviation  was  known  to  pilots  and  other 
practical  men ;  and  they  altered  their  compass 
course  accordingly  on  the  stations  they  were  ac- 
customed to ;  but,  not  knowing  the  principle  upon 
which  they  proceeded,  they  were  in  the  dark  on  a 
change  of  station  or  of  vessels,  and  did  not  guard 
sufficiently  against  accidental  influences  even  in 
their  own  ship.  There  is  no  doubt  in  the  minds 
of  competent  persons,  that  many  inexplicable  wrecks 
have  really  been  owing  to  this  deviation  of  the  com- 
pass ;  and  that  vessels,  especially  in  the  merchant 
service,  are  still  frequently  lost  from  this  cause. 
However,  till  Captain  Johnson's  experiments  under 
the  authority  of  the  admiralty,  nothing  was  done 
to  reduce  the  deviation  to  anything  like  a  system, 
and  establish  regulations  upon  the  subject.  To 
describe  the  particulars  of  what  he  did,  would  in- 
volve matter  much  too  technical  for  our  columns ; 
but  an  idea  may  be  conveyed  of  the  results.  The 
first  thing  was  to  lay  down  a  plan  for  ascertaining 
the  deviations  of  compasses,  by  swinging  a  ship's 
head  completely  round  to  every  point,  taking  the 
successive  bearings  of  a  distant  object  from  the 
ship,  and  correcting  them  by  similar  observations 
made  on  shore.  Captain*  Johnson  afterwards  sub- 
jected fifteen  of  her  majesty's  steam-ships  and  fif- 
'  teen  men  of  war  of  various  rates  to  this  experiment, 
and  drew  up  tables  of  the  results.  From  these  and 
various  collected  facts  a  series  of  practical  rules 
have  been  deduced,  and  published  by  the  admiralty, 
for  the  management  of  the  compasses  in  the  navy. 
How  necessary  some  regulations  were,  may  be 


shown  by  quoting  a  few  of  the  illustrations  which 
Captain  Johnson  deduced  from  his  experiments  on 
the  various  vessels.  The  subject  is  exhibited  in 
six  diagrams,  showing  the  deviation  and  consequent 
danger  to  which  many  of  the  vessels  would  be  ex- 
posed in  making  various  channels  or  approaching 
various  coasts.  The  following  supposes  the  ships 
to  be  twenty-four  hours'  run  from  the  mouth  of  the 
channel,  for  which  they  are  steering  :  the  diagram 
is  necessary  to  see  the  course,  but  the  dangers  can 
be  understood  from  the  text. 

"  The  correct  magnetic  or  compass  course  [1846] 
from  the  position  A,  diagram  1,  latitude,  48°  0'  N., 
and  longitude  11°  0'  W.,  to  the  month  of  the  Eng- 
lish Channel,  half  way  between  Ushant  and  the 
Scilly  Islands,  is  E.  J  S. ;  consequently,  ships  in 
which  there  was  no  deviation,  steering  that  course, 
would  be,  after  a  run  of  twenty-four  hours  only,  at 
the  rate  of  ten  miles  per  hour,  in  the  fair-way  be- 
tween the  French  and  English  coasts  ;  bu-t  mark 
what  would  inevitably  be  the  result  if  the  vessels 
named  in  the  table  were  to  be  steered  the  same 
course,  that  is,  E.  %  S.,  according  to  their  respec- 
tive compasses — the  Gorgon  would  be  among  the 
rocks  off  Ushant ;  the  Retribution  and  Vesuvius 
would  be  steering  directly  for  the  dangers  about  the 
Seven  Isles ;  the  Stromboli,  Geyser,  and  Styx, 
would  be  advancing  upon  the  '  Roches  Douvres'; 
while  the  Terrible,  Penelope,  Sampson,  and  Cy- 
clops, would  be  in  a  direction  for  the  dangers  about 
Jersey  and  Guernsey  ;  and  the  Victoria  and  Albert, 
Blazer,  Porcupine,  Black  Eagle,  and  Alban,  from 
having  less  deviation  upon  that  particular  course, 
would  be  nearer  to  the  fair-way  ;  but  not  one  ves- 
sel of  the  fifteen  would  be  in  the  position  which  the 
compass  course,  uncorrected  for  deviation,  would 
lead  their  commanders  to  suppose  themselves  in. 

"  Let  us  now  suppose  the  distance  of  this  fleet, 
accompanied  by  the  steam-vessels,  to  have  been 
double  that  which  was  represented  in  diagram  No.  1, 
or,  in  other  words,  forty-eight  hours'  run  instead  of 
twenty-four,  (and  there  is  assuredly  nothing  im- 
probable in  assuming  forty-eight  continuous  hours 
of  thick  weather  often  to  prevail  in  our  humid  cli-^ 
mate,)  and  the  result  would  be,  that  the  course, 
E.  I  S.,  according  to  their  respective  compasses, 
would  lead  some  of  the  sailing-ships  towards  the 
French  coast ;  the  Penelope,  Styx,  Stromboli,  A^e- 
suvius,  and  Retribution,  far  to  the  southward  of 
Ushant ;  the  Gorgon  to  the  south  part  of  Hodierna 
Bay ;  while  the  iron  steamers,  Princess  Alice, 
Bloodhound,  and  Myrmidon,  would  be  as  far  south 
as  Quiberon ;  the  Dover  as  far  north  as  the  Scilly 
Islands— in  short,  running  directly  for  them ;  and 
the  Onyx  actually  passing  them,  yet  further  to  the 
north,  and  steering  in  a  direction  for  the  Bristol 
Channel. 

"  Be  it  observed,  that  the  above  reasoning  obtains 
from  the  results  ascertained  with  standard  cono- 
passes  carefully  placed  in  the  midship  line  of  the 
different  vessels,  and  as  far  removed  as  was  prac 
ticable  from  iron-work  likely  to  affect  their  magnetic 
needles ;  and  it  is  therefore  probable  that  vessels 
navigated  with  binnacle  compasses  only  would  have 
the  errors  increased  by  reason  of  their  nearer  prox- 
imity to  the  guns  and  iron- work." 

The  subjects  we  have  touched  upon  are  very 
fully  handled  in  Captain  Johnson's  volume  ;  espe- 
cially the  fact  of  the  deviation  and  its  consequences, 
the  mode  of  ascertaining  the  extent  of  the  deviation 
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in  a  particular  vessel,  and  constructing  a  table  of 
allowances,  so  as  to  steer  truly  under  all  circum- 
stances. Captain  Johnson  has  added  to  these  more 
directly  practical  topics  a  general  notice  of  magnet- 
ism, with  references  to  standard  works,  for  tho*e 
who  wish  to  pursue  the  question.  Altogether,  it 
is  a  very  useful  volume,  both  in  a  scientific  and  a 
practical  point  of  view ;  but  it  would  be  more  use- 
ful to  mercantile  mariners  if  the  pith  of  the  princi- 
pal subject — the  deviation  of  the  compass,  and  the 
way  to  guard  against  it — were  packed  up  into  a 
popular  pamphlet.  How  much  some  such  infor- 
mation is  needed  by  the  mercantile  marine,  is  shown 
by  the  average  annual  number  of  British  wrecks, 
which  has  been  set  down  at  547 ;  as  it  may  be  in- 
dicated by  one  of  Captain  Johnson's  remarks. 

"  In  many  merchant-ships  the  necessary  precau- 
tion of  removing  iron  from  the  vicinity  of  the  com- 
passes is  by  no  means  sufficiently  attended  to,  and 
in  such  vessels  the  evil  is  increased  by  their  not  be- 
ing swung  and  the  deviations  ascertained ;  whereas 
in  ships-of-war,  by  the  system  now  adopted,  should 
any  portion  of  undiscovered  iron  remain  within  the 
influence  of  the  compasses,  the  amount  of  error 
caused  thereby  is  ascertained  by  the  observations 
made  during  the  process  of  swinging. 

"  On  inspecting  a  merchant  steam-vessel  which 
had  been  bought  into  her  majesty's  service,  finding 
the  compasses  were  placed  in  one  binnacle  so 
closely  together  that  they  could  not  fail  to  produce 
serious  errors  by  their  reciprocal  action  upon  each 
other,  I  requested  the  binnacle  might  be  cut  in  two 
and  the  compasses  separated.  In  this  operation,  it 
was  found  that  the  binnacle  itself  had  been  put  to- 
gether with  iron  nails  and  screws ;  three  quarters 
of  a  pound  of  the  same  having  been  extracted,  and 
which  are  now  in  my  possession ;  >  and  in  one  in- 
stance the  very  box  of  the  compass  itself,  which  is 
placed  inside  the  binnacle,  had  been  repaired  with 
iron  nails." 


From  Eraser's  Magazine. 
DIALOGUE    ON   ENGLISH   HEXAMETERS. 

MARCUS,     ERNEST. 

Marcus.  No,  my  good  Ernest,  you  labor  in  vain 
to  convince  me  of  the  beauty  of  your  friend's  Eng- 
lish hexameters.  You  cannot  persuade  the  ear  to 
accept  that  as  music  which  sounds  harsh  and  dis- 
sonant. Every  one's  natural  taste  in  English 
verse  is  against  hexameters.  No  man  really  likes 
them. 

Ernest.  Begging  your  pardon,  my  excellent 
cousin,  however  sound  your  general  principle  may 
be,  your  fact  is  wrong.  In  Johnsonian  phrase,  I 
might  ^ay,  "  Yes,  sir,  many  men,  many  women, 
and  many  children  like  English  hexameters."  In 
truth,  I  believe  everybody  likes  good  English 
hexameters,  except  middle-aged  literary  gentlemen 
like  you,  whose  taste  is  formed  upon  the  "  classi- 
cal" English  authors,  and  is  become  too  rigid  to 
expand.  At  least,  I  have  found  all  young  lovers 
of  poetry,  and  especially  women,  very  much  taken 
with  the  best  English  hexameters.  I  have  known 
some  of  these  ladies  who  have  caught  the  rhythm 
so  completely,  that  they  have  themselves  written 


very  good  hexameters.  And  as  to  your  general 
principle,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  sway  which 
fashion  exercises  over  men's  love  of  music,  shows 
very  plainly  that  you  may  persuade  people  to  think 
they  dislike  what  they  really  like,  and  the  re- 
verse. 

M.  "  You  cram  your  words  into  our  ears  against 
The  stomach  of  our  sense." 

At  least,  our  sense  of  melody. 

E.  That  may  be  because  your  stomach  is  filled 
with  spoilt  Greek  and  Latin  hexameters.  I  can 
easily  conceive,  that  the  way  in  which  we  mangle 
those  verses  in  our  utterance  of  them,  may  give  a 
man  a  nausea  for  everything  which  resembles 
them.  But  good  English  hexameters  do  not  re- 
semble these. 

M.  It  seems  to  me,  my  friend,  that  you  are 
somewhat  bold  in  telling  us  that  we  spoil  and  man- 
gle the  ancient  verses,  except  you  could  inform  us 
how  they  ought  to  be  delivered  ;  which  I  should 
hope  you  are  too  wise  to  undertake.  But  I  do 
not  quite  understand  your  doctrine,  that  English 
hexameters  are  not  to  be  like  Latin  hexameters. 

E.  Not  like  our  delivery  of  Latin  hexameters. 
And,  with  regard  to  my  rashness  in  pronouncing 
our  common  way  of  reading  such  verse  as  wrong, 
I  do  so  for  this  simple  reason — that  we  do  not 
make  verse  of  it  to  the  ear  at  all. 

M.  Why,  any  good  scholar  perceives  at  once 
whether  a  verse  is  correct  or  not  when  he  hears  it 
read,  and  winces  at  a  false  quantity,  as  you  well 
know. 

E.  Yes  ;  but  this  is  not  a  matter  of  ear,  as  you 
well  know,  for  the  long  and  the  short  syllables  are 
pronounced  exactly  alike.  Your  scholar  knows 
which  is  long,  and  which  is  short,  by  recollection,  not 
by  ear  ;  and  as  he  reads,  he  mentally  translates  his 
reading,  which  discloses  no  such  difference,  into  a 
reading  which  puts  strong  syllables  into  such  places 
as  to  mark  the  rhythm.  And  this  marked  rhyth- 
mical delivery  is  used ,  to  the  ear  as  well  as  to  the 
mind,  when  people  want  to  make  the  dactylic 
rhythm  perceptible  to  others.    They  then  read  : — 

Tityre  tu  patul»  recubans  sub  tegmine  fagi. 
Instead  of  the  usual  mode  of  reading,  as  if  it 
were  prose — 

Tityre  tu  p&tulaj  rdcubans  sub  tegmine  fagi. 
And  in  like  manner  they  read,  when  they  would 
mark  the  verse — 

Quid  faciat  Isetas  sagetes  quo  siaere  terram. 

And 

Arma  virumque  cano  TrojS  qui  primus  ab  oris. 

M.  Yes.  And  in  the  same  way  English  hex- 
ameter writers  require  ua  to  read — 

Tush,  tush  !   said  Natiire,  this  is  all  but  a  trifle  ;  a 
man's  self 
Gives  haps  or  mishaps,  ev'n  as  he  ord'reth  his 
heart. 

Or  pleasant  myrtel,  may  teach  the  unfortunate  echo. 
But  wretched  be  the  souls  which  vail'd  in  a  con 
trary  subject. 
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These  are  Sidney's.  More  modem  attempts,  quite 
as  bad,  might  be  quoted. 

E.  Even  so.  Those  are  bad  English  hexame- 
ters ;  and  such  as  those  the  national  ear  rejects 
very  reasonably  and  rightly.  But  those  are  bad, 
because  they  are  made  by  classical  scholars ;  or 
rather,  because  they  are  made  to  conform  to  Greek 
and  Latin  verses  pronounced  according  to  the  mod- 
ern habits  of  classical  scholars.  I  was  certainly 
in  the  wrong  when  I  said  that  English  hexameters 
were  bad  because  they  were  composed  by  classical 
scholars  ;  for  the  best  we  have,  have  been  written 
•by  some  of  our  best  classical  scholars. 

M.  I  know  you  will  easily  be  moved  to  be  so 
bountiful  of  your  treasures  as  to  give  me  a  speci- 
men or  two  of  these. 

E.  Certainly.  I  can  give  you  specimens  either 
of  ancient  or  of  modern  poetry  so  rendered  :  Homer, 
or  Schiller  ;  Callimachus,  or  Gothe.  Which  will 
you  have? 

M.  Why,  in  Homer  we  shall,  at  least,  have  the 
original  familiar  to  us.  But  I  fear  that  that  cir- 
cumstance will  not  be  an  advantage  to  your  Eng- 
lish hexameters. 

E.  You  shall  judge.  The  beautiful  part  of  the 
Biad,  which  contains  Hector's  interview  with  An- 
dromache, and  with  Paris,  has  been  translated  .by 
two  accomplished  scliolars.  I  will  give  you  a 
specimen  of  each.*     Here  is  one  : — 

•'  Thus,  when  Andromache  ended,  said  tall,  bright- 
helmeted  Hector — 

*A11  thy  cares,  dear  wife,  are  partaken  by  me; 
but  above  them 

Hangs  the  unbearable  thought  of  the  men  and  the 
matrons  of  Troia 

Stalking  past  me  in  scorn,  as  a  coward  that  slunk 
from  the  battle. 

Well  do  I  know — the  presentiment  clings  to  my 
soul  and  my  heart-strings — 

Fate  stands  fixed,  and  a  day  of  destruction  for 
Ilion  holy 

Comes,  and  for  Priam  the  hero,  and  all  that  are 
liegemen  to  Priam. 

Yet  less  near  to  my  heart  is  the  woe  of  the  Tro- 
jans hereafter — 

Yea,  and  of  Hecuba's  self,  and  of  Priam  the  king 
and  my  brothers, 

Many  and  brave,  all  trodden  in  dust  at  the  feet  of 
the  foemen, 
"    Than  the  fore-thinking  of  thine,  when  some  brass- 
clad  man  of  Achaia 

Leads  thee  weeping  away,  and  the  hour  of  thy 
freedom  is  ended.'  " 

Now  take  the  continuation  of  this  passage  in  the 
other  translation : — 

*'  Then  for  another,  perchance,  thou  'It  handle  the 
shuttle  in  Argos, 

Slave'-like,  or  water  bear  from  Messeis,  or  else 
Hyperea, 

Sorely  against  thy  will,  for  force  will  weigh  heav- 
ily on  thee. 

Some  one,  perchance,  will  say,  while  he  looks  at 
thee  bitterly  weeping, 

'Lo,  this  is  Hector's  wife,  who  once  was  first  in 
the  battle 

*  English  Hexameters,  translated  from  Schiller,  Gothe, 
Homer,  Meleager,  and  CalUnus.    Murray,  1S47. 


'Mong  the  Dardanian  host,  when  they  fought  for 

the  safety  of  Ilion  ! ' 
So  will  the  stranger  say  ;  and  thine  will  be  bitterer 

anguish, 
Widow'd  of  husband  so  brave,  who  might  have 

kept  off  the  enslaver. 
Oh !  may  the  earth  o'erspread  first  cover  me  deep 

in  her  bosom. 
Ere  I  can  hear  thy  wail,  when  they  drag  thee 

from  Troy  as  a  captive  !" 

M.  These  run  more  glibly  than  those  which  I 
quoted,  certainly.  But  they  are,  in  fact,  very 
like  our  common  anapsestic  English  verse,  except 
that  the  lines  are  longer.  I  mean  such  strains  as 
Seattle's  : — 

"  At  the  close  of  the  day  when  the  hamlet  is  still, 
And  mortals  the  sweets  of  forgetfulness  prove, 
When  nought  but  the  torrent  is  heard  on  the  hill, 
And  nought  but  the  nightingale's  song  in  the 
grove." 

E.  Undoubtedly  the  rhythm  is  of  the  same 
kind,  and  very  naturally ;  for  how  do  anapaestic 
and  dactylic  rhythm  differ,  except  that  the  latter 
begins  with  a  strong  syllable  ?  It  would  be  easy 
to  convert  those  verses  of  Beattie  into  hexameters, 
as  thus : — 

Oft  at  the  close  of  the  day  when  the  hamlet  is  still 

in  the  twilight. 
And  when  mortals  the  sweets  of  forgetfulness  prove 

in  their  dwellings, 
Then  when  nought  but  the  torrent  is  heard  on  the 

sMe  of  the  mountain. 
Nought  but  the  nightingale's  song  in  the  grove  with 

its  girdle  of  brushwood. 

The  last  phrase  is  not  an  unmeaning  addition  ;  for 
the  nightingale,  as  we  dwellers  in  the  south  well 
know,  does  not  haunt  the  tall  trees  of  a  grove, 
but  the  low,  thick  bushes.  But  my  business  is 
with  the  sound,  not  the  sense,  of  the  verses  ;  and 
I  hope  you  will  allow  that  the  rhythm  of  the  long 
ones  is  no  more  forced  or  un-English  than  that  of 
the  shorter,  though  I  do  not  suppose  that  you  will 
think  your  old  friend  improved  by  the  appejjdages 
to  his  dress. 

M.  But  these  are  not  hexameters  in  the  usual 
sense  of  the  term.  They  have  no  spondees  in 
them — at  least,  they  have  none  except  those  at  the 
beginning  of  the  last  three  lines,  And  lohen,  Then 
when,  Nought  hut.  There  is  not  a  mixture  of 
dactyls  and  spondees  as  the  old  hexameters  show. 

E.  It  is  true  the  verses  are  very  dactylic ;  you 
know  very  well  that  some  hexameters  are  more 
dactylic  than  others ;  and,  undoubtedly,  the  more 
dactylic  the  structure,  the  more  obvious  is  the 
rhythm.  And  this  obviousness  may  go  to  the 
extent  of  making  the  verse  monotonous  and  vulgar 
in  this  as  in  other  kinds  of  verse.  That  is  an 
incident  which  belongs  to  all  verse.  To  reach 
the  higher  kinds  of  music,  verse  requires  variety 
and  modified  regularity.  This  we  have  in  the 
hexameter  when  we  introduce  dis-syllable  feet 
•  We  do  not  lose  the  manifest  rhythm  by  oomg  so 
If,  for  instance,  I  were  to  alter  the  two  lines 
thus : — 
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Oft  at  the  close  of  the  day  when  the  vale  is  still  in 

the  twilight, 
And  tired  men  the  sweets  of  forgetfulness  prove  in 

their  dwellings, 

they  do  not  cease  to  be  verses.  Now  this  intro- 
duction of  dissyllable  feet  ad  libitum  in  the  first  five 
places,  is  precisely  what  constitutes  hexameters. 

M.  But  they  cannot  be  true  hexameters. 
There  are  no  spondees  in  them.  Our  language 
doss  not  contain  any  spondees,  and  this  want  must 
always  be  fatal  to  your  hexameter  attempts. 

E.  I  am  afraid  you  will  think  me  somewhat 
contentious  if  I  deny  all  your  propositions  at  once  ; 
but  the  truth  is  the  truth.  I  am  obliged,  then,  to 
say,  that  we  have  in  our  language  abundance  of 
spondees  ;  I  will  give  you  as  many  as  you  choose 
to  hear.  But  I  am  obliged  to  say,  also,  that  we 
must  admit  them  very  sparingly  into  hexameters, 
or  any  other  verse.  They  always  give  a  forced 
turn  to  the  rhythm,  and  the  introduction  of  them 
has  repeatedly  spoilt  English  hexameters,  and, 
indeed,  other  kinds  of  English  verse,  too. 

M.  I  confess  you  do  seem  to  me  rather  para- 
doxical this  morning.  But  give  us  your  exquisite 
reasons,  or,  rather,  your  instances.  Where  is 
your  hoard  of  English  spondees,  that  no  one  else 
has  been  able  to  discover?  Southey's  example, 
Egypt,  is  surely  not  one.  Amen  seems  to  be  the 
best. 

J5J.  I  do  not  profess  to  give  you  spondees  in 
single  words  :  but  what  think  you  of  such  feet  as 
dear  rill,  hold  man,  green  tree,  hard  case?  Are 
not  these  spondees?  You  will  allow  that,  if  they 
are,  there  is  no  lack  of  such  in  the  language. 

M.  Those  sound  spondaically,  certainly.  But 
is  rill  long  ? 

E.  It  is  strong f  which  is  more  to  the  purpose. 
It  has  upon  it  the  stress  by  which  English  verse 
is  regulated.     Witness  Keats'  verse — 

"  With  the  green  world  they  live  in,  and  clear 

rills," 

in  the  Endymion. 

M.  Well,  but  if  the  stress  be  upon  the  second 
of  the  two  syllables,  the  foot  is  an  iambus,  I  sup- 
pose, taking  your  application  of  the  ancient  names 
of  feet  to  our  accentual  feet,  which  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  do.  It  is  an  iambus,  and  should  be,  for 
the  verse  is  iambic. 

E.  Yes,  it  does  duty  for  our  iambics,  but  a  lit- 
tle force  is  necessary  to  make  it  do  that.  It  is 
equally  capable  of  officiating  as  a  trochee,  is  it 
not  1     Listen  : — 

"  Rivers  glancing,  clear  rills  dancing." 

M.  I  perceive  there  is  something  in  what  you 
say.  There  is  a  peculiar  rhythm  in  the  verses  of 
Shelley  and  Keats,  and  some  others,  which  is 
connected  with  their  having  these  spondees,  as  you 
call  them.     Thus  Keats  says  that 

"  The  bees 
Hum  about  globes  of  clover  and  sweet  peas  * 

And  Shelley  has  such  passages  as  this  :— 
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"  She  met  me  stranger  upon  life's  rough  ivay, 
And  lured  me  towards  sweet  death,  as  night  b^ 

day. 
Winter  by  spring,  or  sorrow  by  swift  hope, 
Led  into  light,  life,  peace." 

The  pecuhar  rhythm  of  such  passages  arises,  cer 
tainly,  in  part  from  such  endings  of  lines  as  rough 
way,  swift  hope.  The  Popian  school  could  have 
eschewed  these  endings,  and  would  by  that  means 
have  made  the  verses  run  more  smoothly.  But  I 
do  not  dislike  such  lines  occasionally ;  and  why 
should  such  spondees  spoil  your  hexameters?  Do 
you  pretend  to  make  hexameters  which  shall  bo 
smoother  than  the  Mnes  of  Pope  ? 

E.  If  not  smoother,  I  do  not  see  why  tliey 
should  not  be  as  smooth  ;  and  I  should  wish  to 
have  those  which  are  wiritten  at  present  made 
smooth,  till  the  English  ear  is  more  familiar  with 
their  form  of  verse. 

M.  But  are  you  quite  sure  that  your  spondees 
really  make  your  hexameters  harsh? 

E.  I  am  quite  sure  that  they  give  them  that 
peculiar  forced  rhythm  which  startles  English  ears, 
and  is  conceived  by  many  readers  to  be  the  pecu- 
liar mark  of  English  hexameters ;  whereas  it  is, 
in  fact,  a  blemish.  Such  you  have  in  the  older 
hexametrists,  as  Sidney  : — 

"But  yet  well  do  I  find  each  man  most  wise  in  his 
own  case. 
Shall  such  morning  dews  be  an  ease  to  the  heat 
of  a  lovers  fire  V^ 

Such  have  not  been  avoided  by  our  friends  who 
have  written  hexameters  recently,  as  they  ought  tc 
have  been.     They  have  written — 

I  should  be  sorry  to  stir  from  my  seat  to  look  at 
their  sad  case. 

Then  forced  out  of  the  rut  to  the  sloping  side  of 

the  high  road, 
Grided  the  creaking  wheel,  the  huge  cart  into 

the  ditch  went, 
Overturned  ;  far  cast  by  the  sidewards  sway  were 

the  men  thrown 
Into  the  field  with  outcry  dire. 

The  forcible  conversion  of  the  spondees  into  tro- 
chees, which  these  verses  require,  is  a  disagreea- 
ble peculiarity.  It  is  unfortunate  for  the  good 
cause  of  hexameters,  that  such  a  trick  should  have 
been  practically  connected  with  them ;  for  it  has 
no  real  connection  with  hexameters,  more  than 
vdth  any  other  form  of  verse.  It  has  much  dam- 
aged their  reputation. 

M.  But,  my  good  friend,  is  not  this  a  strange 
doctrine  of  yours,  that  what  you  want  in  hexame- 
ters are  trochees,  not  spondees  ? 

E.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  doctrine  is 
strange  to  you,  but  it  follows  very  simply  from  the 
nature  of  verse  by  accent,  the  only  verse  of  wliich 
we  have  any  perception.  All  verse,  to  our  appre- 
hension, depends  on  alternation — on  an  alternation 
of  strong  and  weak  syllables.  You  may  have  a 
strong  and  two  weak  ones  alternately ;  that  is 
dactylic  rhythm.  You  may  have  a  strong  and  a 
weak  one  alternately;  that  is  trochaic  rhythm. 
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The  only  peculiarity  of  hexameters  is,  that  you 
have  six  such  feet ;  and  that  in  the  first  four  places 
you  may  have  dactyls  and  trochees  mingled  in  any 
manner. 

M.  But  surely  this  your  notion  of  hexameters, 
which  is  satisfied  by  trochees  taking  the  place  of 
dactyls,  is  inconsistent  with  another  sound  princi- 
ple of  versification,  that  feet  which  are  substituted 
for  one  another  must  be,  in  some  way,  equivalent 
to  each  other  1  Now,  a  trochee  cannot  be  equiva- 
lent to  a  dactyl ;  a  long  and  one  short,  to  a  long 
and  two  shorts. 

E.  I  grant  you  that  the  successive  feet  in  a 
verse  must  have  a  sort  of  equivalence.  Indeed,  that 
equivalence  of  the  feet  is  closely  connected  with 
the  principle  of  alternation  which  I  assert.  The 
feet  are  like  the  bars  of  a  strain  of  music  ;  and  the 
regular  accent  on  the  first  note  of  each  bar  pro- 
duces the  alternation  of  strong  and  weak,  which 
verse  requires.  But,  then,  this  accent  is  capable 
of  producing  an  equivalence  between  dissyllable 
and  trisyllable  feet.  The  two  short  syllables  in 
the  latter  case  are  equivalent  to  the  one  short  syl- 
lable in  the  former,  both  being  unaccented  ;  and 
thus  Hamlet  is,  and  vale  is,  can  equally  stand  in 
the  verse.  I  do  not  say  the  verses  are  equally 
smooth,  but  they  are  equally  verse. 

M.  According  to  this  doctrine  of  yours,  each  of 
your  hexameters  ends  with  a  trochee :  this  per- 
petual double  ending  must  surely  be  monotonous, 
and  also  undignified,  as  continued  double  rhymes 
are. 

E.  I  will  not  deny  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  it 
has  that  eflTect.  And  it  is  the  charm  of  alternate 
hexameters  and  pentameters,  in  English  as  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  that  they  avoid  this  monotony. 
Listen  to  the  translation  of  Meleager's  lamentation 
over  his  daughter.  You  will  recollect  the  verses 
of  Callimachus  : — 

Though  the  earth  hid  thee,  yet  there— even  there 
— my  HeUodora, 
All  that  is  left  me  I  give — tears  of  my  love — to 
thy  grave ; 
Tears — how  bitterly  shed  !  on  thy  tomb  bedew'd 
with  my  weeping, 
Pledge  of  a  fond  regret— pledge  of  affection,  for 
thee:" 

and  so  on. 

M.  Such  verses  as  those  may  serve  to  show  the 
*•  milearned  reader,"  in  some  measure,  what  is  the 
rhythm  of  the  ancient  verses.  But  they  are  not 
likely  to  be  of  any  force  in  touching  modern  hearts, 
or  stirring  modern  thoughts. 

E.  I  think  you  will  find,  in  Gothe  and  in  Schil- 
ler, many  passages,  and  indeed  many  whole  poems, 
of  deep  and  universal  interest,  in  which  the  feelings 
and  the  thoughts  could  not  be  conveyed  in  any  other 
dress  to  the  German  mind,  and  cannot  be  translated 
into  English  with  any  trace  of  the  character  and 
effect  of  the  original,  except  by  retaining  the  hex- 
ameter verse.  To  say  nothing  of  Gothe's  Herman 
and  Dorothea,  a  poem  which,  consummate  as  it 
is  in  its  narrative  interest  and  dramatic  truth,  could 
not  have  its  Odyssee-like  simplicity  in  any  verse 


except  that  of  the  Odyssee,  there  are  beautiful 
poems,  of  many  different  styles,  which  cannot  be 
presented  or  received  in  any  other  form.  In  the 
same  volume  from  which  I  have  just  read,  is  Gothe's 
Idyl,  Alexis  and  Bora,  so  much  admired  by  Schil- 
ler and  Humboldt.  The  impending  departure  of 
the  youth  brings  about  a  mutual  confession  between 
the  lovers,  who  had  lived  next  door  to  each  other 
all  their  lives,  with  little  intercourse  except  looks. 
His  shipmates  summon  him  while  the  pair  are 
in  the  midst  of  the  transports  which  the  confession 
produces : — 

"  Cries  of  impatience  resound  from  the  shore  :  my 
feet,  as  if  fasten'd. 
Cling  to  the  ground  :  I  exclaim,  '  Dora,  and 
art  thou  then  mineV 
'  Thine  forever !'  she  answered  softly.    The  tears 
that  were  trickling 
Sparkle  and  vanish,  as  though  dried  by  a  breath 
from  the  gods." 

This  thine  forever,  taking  the  context  along  with 
it,  appeared  to  Schiller  and  Humboldt  very  beau- 
tiful. 

M.  Be  it  so.  But  I  suppose  I,  too,  must  read 
the  context,  in  order  to  feel  the  beauty  ? 

E.  Certainly  ;  it  is  not  common  to  feel  any  po- 
etical beauty  except  on  that  condition  ;  and,  there- 
fore, I  iiardly  know  whether  to  read  to  you  de- 
tached passages  of  Schiller's  noblest  poem,  as  it 
was  by  all  his  friends — W.  Humboldt,  Gothe, 
Korner,  Herder,  and  the  like — allowed  to  be.  I 
mean  The  Walk.  This  is  here,  translated  by  a 
great  mathematician,  as  the  others  are  by  great 
classical  scholars ;  so  that  you  see  English  hex- 
ameters are  not  without  creditable  friends.  The 
poem  being  SchUler's,  deals,  of  course,  with  a 
moral  interest.  The  poet,  "  escaped  from  his 
chamber's  narrow  confinement,"  ascends  his  own 
beloved  mountain,  and,  under  the  influence  of  the 
scenery  which  surrounds  him,  (well  painted,)  calls 
up  in  his  thoughts  successively  the  various  stages 
and  forms  of  man's  social  condition' — primitive, 
rural  life,  the  growth  of  cities  and  states,  the  rise 
of  the  arts  of  war  and  peace,  till  prosperity  ends 
in  corruption  and  revolution  ;  and  then  the  trouble 
and  'horror  which  this  picture  excites  are  re- 
lieved by  taking  refuge  in  a  loving  trust  in  nature. 
Tell  me  whether  such  passages  as  the  following 
are  not  worth  translating,  and  whether  any  other 
form  of  translation  would  suit  them?  It  is  a  de- 
scription of  the  influence  of  established  society  upon 
human  character,  a  favorite  subject  of  Schiller's  : — 

"  Sacred  walls !  from  whose  bosom  the  seeds  of 
humanity,  wafted 
E'en  to  the  farthest  isles,  morals  and  arts  have 
conveyed  ; 
Sages  in  their  thronged  gates  in  justice  and  judg- 
ment have  spoken ; 
Heroes  to  battle  have  rushed  hence  for  their 
altars  and  homes  ; 
Mothers  the  while,  their  infants  in  arms,  from  the 
battlements  gazing, 
Pray  for  their  triumph  and  fame,  pray  for  their 
joyful  return. 
Triumph  and  fame  are  theirs,  but  in  vain  theix 
welcome  expects  them ! 
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Read  how  the  exciting  stone  tells  of  their  glo- 
rious deserts. 
•  Traveller !  when  to  Sparta  thou  comest,  declare 
thou  hast  seen  us, 
Each  man  slain  at  his  po^^t,  e'en  as  the  law 
hath  ordained !' 
Soft  be  your  honored  rest !  with  your  precious 
life-blood  besprinkled, 
Freshens  the  olive-bough — sparkles  with  har- 
vests the  plain." 

Shall  I  go  on,  or  does  this  suffice  for  the  present? 
M.  For  the  present  this  suffices.     Let  us  talk 
over  the  subject  again  by  and  by. 

From  the  Spectator. 

Alison's  military  life  of  Marlborough. 

This  work,  a  considerable  part  of  which  orig- 
inally appeared  in  Blackivood's  Magazine,  was 
suggested  by  the  publication  of  the  Marlborough 
Despatches.  Original  documents  of  that  volu- 
minous and  detailed  character  are  uninteresting  to 
the  general  reader,  even  when  they  relate  to  con- 
temporary actions  ;  but  if  by  the  lapse  of  time  the 
events  have  become  historical,  they  are  often 
hardly  intelligible.  With  somewhat  of  the  pro- 
fessional feeling  of  the  historian,  Mr.  Alison  ex- 
patiates upon  this  obvious  truth  in  his  preface  ;  and 
this  professional  feeling  appears  to  have  incited 
him  to  undertake  a  review  of  the  campaigns  of 
Marlborough,  in  which  the  recovered  despatches 
should  be  a  main  authority.  The  subject,  how- 
ever, grew  under  his  hands  ;  the  war  of  the  Suc- 
cession, in  its  general  bearings,  had  frequently  to  be 
considered  before  the  military  events  could  be  well 
understood  ;  and  thus  the  review  of  the  Marlbo- 
rough Despatches  was  turned  into  Tlie  Military 
Life  of  Marlborough. 

The  research  for  this  purpose  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  very  extensive.  Coxe's  Life  and 
Klauser's  great  military  work  appear  to  be  the 
main  authorities,  beyond  the  common  historical 
reading  upon  the  subject.  But  though  there  is 
nothing  very  new  in  fact  to  be  found  in  Mr. 
Alison's  pages,  his  book  is  a  useful  contribution 
to  English  literature.  The  only  life  we  had  of 
Marlborough  was  that  by  Coxe  ;  and,  independently 
of  its  voluminousness  and  the  intermixture  of  top- 
ics, the  style  of  the  author  and  his  tone  of  mind 
belong  to  another  age.  The  military  exploits  do 
not  stand  out  with  sufficient  distinctness  to  form  a 
continuous  military  narrative  ;  besides  which,  the 
reverend  doctor  was  not  so  well  qualified  as  Mr. 
Alison  for  the  description  of  the  stirring  scenes  of 
war  and  battle.  In  general  history,  Marlborough's 
exploits  are  of  course  presented  on  a  contracted 
scale  ;  and  England  has  no  miUtary  history  really 
worthy  of  the  name.  The  factious  spirit  which 
baffled  the  hopes  and  clouded  the  declining  years 
of  the  great  warrior  seems  to  have  pursued  his 
memory  in  his  own  country.  On  the  continent  it 
was  indeed  different,  and  Marlborough  received 
there  an  enlightened  appreciation,  which  till  of 
late  years  he  lacked  at  home. 

Supposing  a  work  to  have  sufficient  literary 


ability  to  be  readable,  many  faults  will  not  avail 
against  it  when  it  supplies  a  want,  as  The  Mili- 
tary Life  of  Marlborough  unquestionably  does. 
Beyond  Mr.  Alison's  usual  rhetorical  amplification 
and  diffiisiveness,  however,  this  book  has  few^er  of 
its  author's  usual  defects,  and  very  considerable 
merits.  The  plan  is  well  conceived,  and  rigidly 
adhered  to.  The  work  is  strictly  what  it  professes 
to  be,  a  military  life.  A  brief  introduction  sketches 
the  career  of  Marlborough  to  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war  Of  the  Succession  ;  which,  with  a  mas- 
terly picture  of  the  state  of  France  and  the  char- 
acter of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  introduce  the  sub- 
ject ;  while  a  few  pages  after  its  close  describe 
the  decline  and  death  of  Marlborough.  All  beyond 
is  the  military  life  of  the  hero,  with  no  unnecessary 
deviation  to  any  other  topic  ;  and  hence  a  unity  is 
preserved  throughout,  which  is  rarely  met  in  mod- 
ern lives  and  times,  especially  among  the  rhetor- 
ical school  of  writers. 

The  first  and  most  distinguishing  quality  of  the 
volume  is  the  author's  historical  mind  and  his 
power  as  a  military  describer.  These,  indeed, 
are  the  circumstances  hat  chiefly  give  value  to  a 
work  that  has  evidently  been  struck  off  rapidly. 
In  point  of  composition,  there  is  somewhat  too 
much  of  the  rhetorician,  and  of  the  theory-monger 
advancing  his  "  idea."  The  book,  however,  is  a 
more  favorable  specimen  of  composition  than  the 
greater  History  of  Europe.  Not  distracted  by  so 
many  ramifications  as  are  there  of  necessity,  the 
author  brings  the  whole  subject  more  completely 
under  the  reader.  The  topics,  being  chiefly  par- 
ticular description,  do  not  allow  the  writer  to  rur. 
away  with  himself,  as  he  is  apt  to  do  when  en- 
gaged in  political  speculations.  The  style  is  gen- 
erally closer,  with  less  tendency  to  hyperbole  ; 
and  in  the  battles  and  sieges  the  description  of  the 
text  is  well  carried  out  by  the  maps  and  plans.  The 
theories,  too,  we  regard  as  in  the  main  sound ;  at 
least  they  are  better  than  the  vulgar  notions  of 
high  destinies  influenced  by  bedchamber-women, 
and  all  the  other  claptrap  extravagancies  of  the 
Disraeli  school.  In  the  view  of  Mr.  Alison,  the 
wars  were  really  conflicts  of  opinion,  in  which 
something  moro  than  even  the  ambition  of  kings 
was  embodied.  According  to  him,  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth represented  the  Romish,  WiHiam  the  Third 
the  Protestant  spirit,  not  in  mere  religious  dogmas, 
but  in  that  deeper  feehng  which  not  only  influences 
belief,  but  gives  its  color  to  actions,  and  in  the  end 
forms  the  character  of  nations.  William  from  na- 
ture and  education  embodied  constitutional  gov- 
ernment ;  Louis,  like  Napoleon  after  him,  individ- 
ual despotism.  These  principles  and  their  con- 
comitants, Mr.  Alison  holds,  were  always  at  work 
during  the  wars  of  William  and  Anne,  though 
personal  ox  national  interests  often  excited  them  to 
s<;tion.  The  author's  "  character"  of  Louis  the 
Fourteenth  is  well  worth  perusal,  especially  by 
those  persons  who  are  apt  to  undervalue  the  past 
because  it  does  not  resemble  the  present.  The 
following  is  a  portion  of  that  elaborate  por- 
trait. 
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**  Louis  XIV.  was  essentially  monarchical. 
That  was  the  secret  of  his  success  :  it  was  because 
he  first  gave  the  powers  of  unity  to  the  monarchy 
that  ho  rendered  France  so  brilliant  and  powerful. 
All  his  changes,  and  they  were  many,  from  the 
dress  of  soldiers  to  the  instructions  to  ambassadors, 
were  characterized  by  the  same  spirit.  He  first  in- 
troduced a  uniform  in  the  army.  Before  his  time, 
the  soldiers  merely  wore  a  banderole  over  their  steel 
breastplates  and  ordinary  dresses.  That  was  a 
great  and  symptomatic  improvement ;  it  at  once  in- 
ducsd  an  esprit  de  corps  and  a  sense  of  responsibility. 
He  first  made  the  troops  march  with  a  measured 
step,  and  caused  large  bodies  of  men  to  move 
with  the  precision  of  a  single  company.  The  ar- 
tillery and  engineer  service,  under  his  auspices, 
made  astonishing  progress.  His  discerning  eye 
selected  the  genius  of  Vauban,  which  invented,  as 
it  were,  the  modern  system  of  fortification,  and  well- 
nigh  brought  it  to  its  greatest  elevation  ;  and  raised 
to  the  highest  command  that  of  Turenne,  which 
carried  the  military  art  to  the  most  consummate 
perfection.  Skilfully  turning  the  martial  and  en- 
terprising genius  of  the  Franks  into  the  career  of 
conquest,  he  multiplied  tenfold  their  power,  by  con- 
ferring on  them  the  inestimable  advantages  of  skilled 
discipline  and  unity  of  action.  He  gathered  the 
feudal  array  around  his  banner  ;  he  roused  the  ancient 
barons  from  their  chateaux,  the  old  retainers  from 
their  villages.  But  he  arranged  them  in  disciplined 
battalions  of  regular  troops,  who  received  the  pay 
and  obeyed  the  orders  of  government,  and  never 
left  their  banners.  His  regular  army  was  all  en- 
rolled by  voluntary  enlistment,  and  served  for  pay. 
The  militia  alone  was  raised  by  conscription. 
When  he  summoned  the  military  forces  of  France 
to  undertake  the  conquest  of  the  Low  Countries,  he 
appeared  at  the  head  of  a  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  men,  all  regular  and  disciplined  troops, 
with  a  hundred  pieces  of  cannon.  Modern  Europe 
liad  n3ver  seen  such  an  array.  It  was  irresistible, 
and  speedily  brought  the  monarch  to  the  gates  of 
Amsterdam. 

"  The  same  unity  which  the  genius  of  Louis  and 
his  ministers  communicated  to  the  military  power  of 
France,  he  gave  also  to  its  naval  forces  and  internal 
strength.  To  such  a  pitch  of  greatness  did  he 
raise  the  marine  of  the  monarchy,  that  it  all  but 
outnumbered  that  of  England  ;  and  the  battle  of  La 
Hogue,  in  1693,  alone  determined,  as  Trafalgar  did 
a  century  after,  to  which  of  these  rival  powers  the 
dominion  of  the  seas  was  to  belong.  His  ordinances 
of  the  marine,  promulgated  in  1781,  [1681  1]  form 
the  best  code  of  maritime  law  yet  known,  and  one 
which  is  still  referred  to,  like  the  Code  Napoleon, 
as  a  ruling  authority  in  all  commercial  states.  He 
introduced  astonishing  reforms  into  the  proceedings 
of  the  courts  of  law  ;  and  to  his  efforts  the  great 
perfection  of  the  French  law,  as  it  now  appears  in 
the  admirable  works  of  Pothier,  is  in  a  great  degree 
to  bf.  ascribed.  He  reduced  the  government  of  the 
interior  to  that  regular  and  methodical  system  of 
governors  of  provinces,  mayors  of  cities,  and  other 
subordinate  authorities,  all  receiving  their  instruc- 
tions from  the  Tuileries,  which,  under  no  subsequent 
change  of  government,  imperial  or  royal,  has  been 
abandoned,  and  which  has  in  every  succeeding  age 
formed  the  main  source  of  its  strength.  He  con- 
centrated around  the  monarchy  the  rays  of  genius 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  threw  around  its 
head  a  lustre  of  literary  renown,  which,  more  even 
than  the  exploits  of  his  armies,  dazzled  and  fasci- 
nated the  minds  of  men.     He  arrayed  the  scholars, 
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philosophers,  and  poets  of  his  dominions,  like  solr 
diers  and  sailors :  almost  all  the  academies  of 
France,  which  have  since  become  so  famous, 
were  of  his  institution  ;  he  sought  to  give  discipline 
to  thought,  as  he  had  done  to  his  fleets  and  armies, 
and  rewarded  distinction  in  literary  efforts  not  less 
than  warlike  achievement.  No  monarch  ever  knew 
better  the  magical  influence  of  intellectual  strength 
on  general  opinion,  or  felt  more  strongly  the  expe- 
dience of  enlisting  it  on  the  side  of  authority.  Not 
less  than  Hildebrand  or  Napoleon,  he  aimed  at 
drawing,  not  over  his  own  country  alone,  but  the 
whole  of  Europe,  the  meshes  of  regulated  and  cen- 
tralized thought ;  and  more  durably  than  either  he 
attained  his  object.  The  religious  persecution 
which  constitutes  the  great  blot  on  his  reign,  and 
caused  its  brilliant  career  to  close  in  mourning,  vvns 
the  result  of  the  same  desire.  He  longed  to  give 
the  same  unity  to  the  church  which  he  had  done  to 
the  army,  navy,  and  civil  strength  of  the  monarchy. 
He  saw  no  reason  why  the  Huguenots  should  not,  a: 
the  royal  command,  face  about  hke  one  of  Tu- 
renne's  battalions.  Schism  in  the  church  was  viewed 
by  him  in  exactly  the  same  light  as  rebellion  in  the 
state.  No  efforts  were  spared  by  inducements, 
good  deeds,  and  fair  promises  to  make  proselytes , 
but  when  twelve  hundred  thousand  Protestants  re- 
sisted his  seductions,  the  sword,  the  fagot,  and  the 
wheel,  were  resorted  to  without  mercy  for  their 
destruction." 

The  character  of  William  is  equally  able  ;  but' 
we  will  leave  it  for  a  few  passages  more  directly 
connected  with  Marlborough.  The  following  is  a 
description  of  the  memorable  day  at  Waterloo, 
when  the  caution  of  the  Dutch  deputies  and  the 
envy  of  some  of  the  Dutch  generals  stopped  the 
allies  from  engaging.  These  encumbrances  to 
the  army  prevented  Marlborough  from  forcing  the 
passage  of  the  Dyle  :  he  then  deceived  them  by  a 
series  of  skilful  marches,  and,  interposing  himself 
between  Villeroi  and  France,  came  up  with  the 
French  army  on  the  side  afterwards  occupied  by 
Wellington,  while  Marlborough  halted  in  Napo- 
leon's position. 

"  Marlborough,  on  the  18th  August,  anxiously 
reconnoitred  the  ground  ;  and,  finding  the  front 
practicable  for  the  passage  of  troops,  moved  up  his 
men  in  three  columns  to  the  attack.  The  artillery 
was  sent  to  Wavre  ;  the  allied  columns  traversed  at 
right  angles  the  line  of  march  by  which  Blucher 
advanced  to  the  support  of  Wellington  on  the  18th 
June,  1815. 

"  Had  Marlborough's  orders  been  executed,  it  is 
probable  he  would  have  gained  a  victory  which, 
from  the  relative  position  of  the  two  armies,  could 
not  but  have  been  decisive ;  and  possibly  the  18ih 
August,  1705  might  have  become  as  celebrated  in 
history  as  the  18th  June,  1815.  Overkirk,  to  whom 
he  showed  the  ground  at  Over-Ische  which  he  had 
destined  for  the  scenes  of  attacks,  perfectly  concur- 
red in  the  expedience  of  it ;  and  orders  were  given 
to  bring  the  artillery  forward  to  commence  a  can- 
nonade. By  the  malice  or  negligence  of  Slangen- 
berg,  who  had  again  violated  his  express  instruc- 
tions, and  permitted  the  baggage  to  intermingle 
with  the  artillery  train,  the  guns  had  not  arrived, 
and  some  hours  were  lost  before  they  could  be 
pushed  up.  At  length,  but  not  till  noon,  the  guns 
were  brought  forward  ;  and  the  troops  being  in  line, 
Marlborough  rode  along  the  front  to  give  his  last 
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orders.  The  English  and  Germans  were  in  the 
highest  spirits,  anticipating  certain  victory  from  the 
relative  position  of  the  armies  ;  the  French  fighting 
with  their  faces  to  Paris,  the  allies  with  theirs  to 
Brussels. 

"  Bat  again  the  Dutch  deputies  and  generals 
interposed,  alleging  that  the  enemy  was  too  strongly 
posted  to  be  attacked  with  any  prospect  of  success. 
'  Gentlemen,'  said  Marlborough  to  the  circle  of  gen- 
erals which  surrounded  him,  '  I  have  reconnoitred 
the  ground,  and  made  dispositions  for  an  attack.  I 
am  convinced  that,  conscientiously  and  as  men  of 
honor,  we  cannot  now  retire  without  an  action. 
Should  we  neglect  this  opportunity,  we  must  be 
responsible  before  God  and  man.  You  see  the  con- 
fusion which  pervades  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  and 
their  embarrassment  at  our  manoeuvres.  I  leave  you 
to  judge  whether  we  should  attack  to-day,  or  wait 
till  to-morrow.  It  is  indeed  late  ;  but  you  must 
consider  that  by  throwing  up  entrenchments  during 
the  night  the  enemy  will  render  their  position  far 
more  difficult  to  force.'  'Murder and  massacre!' 
replied  Slangenberg.  Marlborough  upon  this  of- 
fered him  two  English  for  every  Dutch  battalion  : 
but  this  too  the  Dutchman  refused,  on  the  plea  that 
he  did  not  understand  English.  Upon  this  the 
duke  offered  to  give  him  German  regiments ;  but 
even  this  was  declined,  upon  the  pretence  that  the 
attack  would  be  too  hazardous.  Marlborough,  upon 
this,  turned  to  the  deputies,  and  said,  '  I  disdain 
to  send  troops  to  dangers  which  I  will  not  myself 
encounter.  I  will  lead  them  where  the  peril  is 
most  imminent.  I  adjure  you,  gentlemen,  for  the 
love  of  God  and  your  country,  do  not  let  us  neglect 
so  favorable  an  opportunity.'  But  it  was  all  in  vain  ; 
and,  instead  of  acting,  the  Dutch  deputies  and 
generals  spent  three  hours  in  debating,  until  night 
came  on  and  it  was  too  late  to  attempt  anything. 
Such  was  Marlborough's  chagrin  at  this  disap- 
pointment, that  he  said,  on  retiring  from  the  field, 
*  I  am  at  this  moment  ten  years  older  than  I  was 
four  days  ago.'  " 

This  conduct  of  the  Dutchmen  raised  such  a 
storm  both  in  England  and  Holland,  that  it  quick- 
ly cost  them  their  places.  They  were  all  re- 
moved, and  more  tractable  persons  appointed. 

The  following  picture  of  the  terrors  of  mining 
is  from  the  account  of  the  siege  of  Tournay. 

"  The  art  of  countermining,  and  of  counteracting 
the  danger  of  mines  exploding,  was  then  very  im- 
perfectly understood,  though  that  of  besieging  above 
ground  had  been  brought  to  the  very  highest  de- 
gree of  perfection.  The  soldiers  in  consequence 
entertained  a  great  and  almost  superstitious  dread 
of  the  perils  of  that  subterraneous  warfare,  where 
prowess  and  courage  were  alike  unavailing,  and 
the  bravest  equally  with  the  most  pusillanimous 
were  liable  to  be  at  any  moment  blown  into  the  air, 
or  smothered  under  ground,  by  the  explosions  of  an 
unseen  and  therefore  appalling  enemy.  The  allies 
were  inferior  in  regular  sappers  and  miners  to  the 
besieged,  who  were  singularly  well  supplied  with 
that  important  arm  of  the  service.  The  ordinary, 
soldiers,  how  brave  soever  in  the  field,  evinced  a 
repugnance  at  engaging  in  this  novel  and  terrific 
species  of  warfare ;  and  it  was  only  by  the  officers 
jei^sonally  visiting  the  trenches  in  the  very  hottest 
cf  the  fire,  and  otfering  high  rewards  to  the  soldiers 
who  would  enter  into  the  mines,  that  men  could  be 
got  to  venture  on  the  perilous  service. 

"  It  was  not  surprising  that  even  the  bravest  of 
the  allied  troops  were  appalled  at  the  new  and  ex- 


traordinary dangers  which  now  awaited  them  ;  lor 
they  were  truly  of  the  most  formidable  description. 
What  rendered  them  peculiarly  so  was,  that  the 
perils  in  a  peculiar  manner  affected  the  bold  and  the 
forward.  The  first  to  mount  a  breach,  to  effect  a 
lodgment  in  a  horn-work,  to  penetrate  into  a  mine, 
was  sure  to  perish.  First  a  hollow  rumbling  noise 
was  heard,  which  froze  the  bravest  hearts  with 
horror  ;  a  violent  rush  as  of  a  subterraneous  cataract 
succeeded  ;  and  immediately  the  earth  heaved,  and 
whole  companies  and  even  battalions  were  destroyed 
in  a  frightful  explosion.  On  the  15th  August,  a 
sally  by  M.  de  Surville  was  bravely  repulsed  ;  and 
the  besiegers,  pursuing  their  advantage,  effected  a 
lodgment  in  the  out-work  ;  but  immediately  amine 
was  sprung,  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  men  were 
blown  into  the  air.  In  the  night  between  the  16th 
and  17th,  a  long  and  furious  conflict  took  place 
below  ground  and  in  utter  darkness,  between 
the  contending  parties  ;  which  at  length  terminated 
to  the  advantage  of  the  besiegers.  On  the  23d,  a 
mine  was  discovered,  sixty  feet  long  by  twenty 
broad,  which  would  have  blown  up  a  whole  bat- 
talion of  Hanoverian  troops  placed  above  it ;  but 
while  the  allies  were  in  the  mine,  congratulating 
themselves  on  the  discovery,  a  mine  below  it  was 
suddenly  sprung,  and  all  within  the  upper  one  were 
buried  in  the  ruins.  On  the  night  of  the  25th, 
three  hundred  men,  posted  in  a  large  mine  discov- 
ered to  the  allies  by  an  inhabitant  of  Tournay, 
were  crushed  in  a  similar  manner  by  the  explosion 
of  another  mine  directly  below ;  and  on  the  same 
night,  one  hundred  men  posted  in  the  town  ditch 
were  suddenly  buried  under  a  bastion  blown  out 
upon  them.  #  *  # 

"  A  very  striking  incident  occurred  in  the  siege, 
which  shows  to  what  a  height  the  heroic  spirit  with 
which  the  troops  were  animated  had  risen.  An 
officer  commanding  a  detachment  was  sent  by  Lord 
Albemarle  to  occupy  a  certain  lunette  which  had 
been  captured  from  the  enemy  ;  and  though  it  was 
concealed  from  the  men,  the  commander  told  the 
officer  he  had  every  reason  to  believe  the  post  was 
undermined,  and  that  the  party  would  be  blown  up. 
Knowing  this,  he  proceeded  with  perfect  calmness 
to  the  place  of  his  destination  ;  and  when  provisions 
and  wine  were  served  out  to  the  men,  he  desired 
them  to  fill  their  calashes,  and  said  '  Here  is  a  health 
to  those  who  die  the  death  of  the  brave.'  The 
mine  was  immediately  after  sprung  ;  but,  fortu- 
nately, the  explosion  failed,  and  his  comrades  sur- 
vived to  relate  their  commander's  noble  conduct." 

Two  additional  chapters  follow  the  Life.  One 
is  a  series  of"  comparisons"  between  Marlborough, 
Eugene,  Frederick  the  Great,  Napoleon,  and  Wel- 
lington ;  which  have  but  little  direct  relation  to  the 
main  object,  and  by  consequence  have  more  of  the 
air  of  mere  theme-writing  than  anything  else  in 
the  book,  however  able  the  writing  may  be.  The 
other  chapter  is  on  the  peace  of  Utrecht ;  in  which 
Mr.  Alison's  object  is  to  reiterate  old  views  about 
the  erection  of  Belgium  into  a  kingdom— line  of  for- 
tresses— tri-colored  flag  at  Antwerp — Quadruple 
Alliance  in  Spain,  schemes  to  abrogate  the  Salic 
law,  and  the  expulsion  of  Don  Carlos  through  the 
Quadruple  Alliance.  The  Belgium  question  is 
mere  talk  ;  for  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  else  could 
have  been  done  without  an  European  war 
In  the  Spanish  business,  Mr.  Alison,  without 
naming   Lord  Palmerston,  certainly  contrives   to 
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show,  thai  throughout  his  intriguts,  interferences, 
expeditions,  and  what  not,  he  was  simply  playing 
into  the  hands  of  Louis  Philippe  ;  and  that  but  for 
the  very  clever  abrogation  of  the  Salic  law  and 
the  expulsion  of  Carlos,  the  Montpensier  marriage 
would  not  have  taken  place.  There  is  some 
excuse  for  the  soreness  about  the  match  at  the 
foreign  office  :  "  the  engineer  hoist  with  his  own 
petard  "  feels  it  anything  but  "  sport." 


Tjie  Spectator  of  11  Dec.  says  :  "  There  can  be 
no  doubt  of  one  fact,  that  the  priests  in  Ireland  are 
morally  answerable  for  much  that  the  people  do. 
We  say  this  without  the  slightest  thought  of  imput- 
ing the  crimes  of  a  few  to  the  ecclesiastical  body  at 
large.  But  the  priest,  if  he  does  the  duties  of  his 
office,  cannot  remain  ignorant  or  neutral  in  the 
midst  of  crime.  Through  the  confessional,  he  has 
at  least  the  means  of  knowing  the  crimes  of  the 
guilty,  and  of  exhorting  to  peace  and  order.  There 
can  scarcely  be  a  question  that  if  the  priests  chose, 
they  could  prevent  the  murder  which  is  a  custom  of 
their  spiritual  subjects ;  they  could  prevent  it  by 
the  spiritual  coercion  of  refusing  absolution,  or  even 
of  excommunicating  those  who  are  hardened  in 
guilt.  It  is  not  for  official  persons  to  dictate  these 
priestly  functions ;  but  neither  can  the  fact  be 
ignored  that  such  a  duty  is  among  the  priestly 
functions,  and  is  too  commonly  neglected ;  a  fact 
made  manifest  by  the  results.  But  the  priests  are 
dependent  for  subsistence  on  the  murderers ;  an- 
other fact  which  explains  much.  As  so  many  of 
their  body,  then,  waive  functions  for  which  they 
claim  toleration  from  the  state,  it  becomes  the  more 
necessary  to  control  them  when  they  are  themselves 
guilty  of  flagrant  complicity  in  crime.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  there  is  a  very  general  feeling  in  Eng- 
land, that  it  would  be  salutary  to  *  make  an  exam- 
ple ;'  'hang  a  priest  or  two,'  it  is  generally 
remarked,  '  and  you  will  stop  these  denunciations, 
from  the  altar.'  Or  if  the  priests  will  not  use  their 
power  on  the  side  of  order,  it  may  be  used  in  their 
despite.  A  correspondent  of  a  daily  paper  relates 
a  significant  story.  Thirty  years  ago,  assassination 
was  frequent  in  a  regiment  at  Malta,  chiefly  com- 
posed of  Irish  ;  and  at  length  aculprit  was  detected, 
and  sentenced  to  death  :  at  the  place  of  execution, 
the  priests  attended,  and  the  man,  on  his  knees, 
prayed  that  he  might  not  be  despatched  from  this 
world  without  absolution  ;  the  governor  answered, 
he  had  sent  his  comrade  out  of  the  world  unabsolved  ; 
so  the  assassin  was  shot,  unshrieved ;  the  assassi- 
nations ceased.  At  all  events,  if  the  Irish  priests 
will  not  perform  their  duties  as  citizens,  and  will 
not  aid  the  enforcement  of  order,  they  will  hasten 
the  day  in  which  the  law  which  they  neglect  or 
evade  shall  be  superseded  by  a  law  more  stringent 
and  manageable." 

By  the  submission  of  the  canton  of  the  Vakis, 
the  subjection  of  the  Sonderbund  is  consummated, 
and  Switzerland  is  no  longer  in  a  state  of  civil  war. 
According  to  Lord  Palmerston  and  the  Swiss  Diet, 
the  whole  affiiir  is  at  an  end  ;  and  there  will  be  no 
mediation,  as  there  are  not  two  parties  between 
whom  to  mediate.  According  to  Austria,  France, 
and  Prussia,  there  must  be  mediation  ;  and,  as  if 
to  keep  open  an  opportunity  for  it,  a  new  question 
has  been  raised. 

One  of  the  Swiss  cantons  is  in  a  very  anomalous 
position:  Neufchatel  is  at  once  a  "principality," 
whose  sovereign  prince  is  King  Frederick  William 
of  Prussia,  and  it  is  a  "canton"  in  the  confederate 


republic  of  Switzerland.  For  its  own  satisfaction, 
it  joined  the  repubHc  ;  but  now,  being  desirous  to 
remain  neutral  in  the  civil  contest,  it  falls  back  upon 
its  allegiance  to  King  Frederick  William  ;  where- 
upon the  monarch  is  brought  into  direct  antagonism 
with  the  diet — he  insists  on  the  neutrality  of  the 
canton,  and  hints  that  war  upon  his  faithful  lieges 
will  be  resisted  by  himself;  the  diet  insists  on  the 
obedience  of  the  canton,  and  hints  that  it  shall  repel 
foreign  intervention.  Here  is  a  casus  belli  as  good 
as  diplomatic  casuist  could  desire  ;  the  two  sides  of 
the  claim  being  irreconcilable.  The  position  of 
Neufchatel  is  an  absurdity,  apparently  not  to  be 
remedied  unless  by  altering  the  relation  of  that 
province,  separating  it  from  alliance  with  one  or 
other  of  its  two  sovereigns,  royal  or  republican  ; 
but  to  do  that  implies  "  foreign  intervention."  To 
the  diet,  which  is  no  longer  in  want  of  men  and 
money  for  the  civil  war,  the  question  at  issue  is 
purely  theoretical ;  but  the  stout  republicans  look 
as  if  they  really  meant  to  beard  the  Prussian  mon- 
arch.— Spectator,  11  Dec, 

One  of  the  victims  to  the  season  is  Mr.  Robert 
Listen,  the  eminent  surgeon.  The  Times  says — 
"  Mr.  Listen  had  suffered  for  some  weeks,  from  an 
affection  of  the  throat,  which  proved  fatal  at  half- 
past  ten  o'clock  on  7  Dec.  Although  he  had 
scarcely  more  than  reached  middle  age,  Mr.  Liston 
had  achieved  an  European  reputation.  As  an  oper- 
ator he  was  unrivalled,  but  it  would'  be  unjust  to 
suppose  that  in  this  consisted  his  highest  excellence. 
No  man  was  less  inclined  to  have  recourse  to  oper- 
ation when  relief  could  be  attained  by  any  other 
means,  and  no  lecturer  ever  took  more  pains  to  incul- 
cate the  duty  of  pursuing  this  course  of  practice. 
To  the  public  and  to  science  Mr.  Listen's  death 
may  be  considered  a  national  loss  ;  it  will  be  deeply 
regretted  by  the  many  who  have  profited  by  his  em- 
inent talents,  and  by  the  numerous  friends  in  private 
life  to  whom  his  kindly  disposition  and  estimable 
qualities  had  endeared  him." — lb. 

The  Courrier  de  Marseilles,  gives  the  following 
description  of  a  passport  exhibited  at  its  office  by  a 
traveller  just  arrived  from  Italy — "  The  passport, 
thanks  to  many  additions,  is  six  feet  and  a  half  in 
length.  Its  weight,  owing  to  the  seals  and  binding, 
exceeds  thirteen  ounces ;  the  signatures  and  stamps 
with  which  it  is  covered  are  seventy-three  in  nunQ- 
ber ;  and  the  whole  cost  of  the  passport,  during  a 
journey  of  five  months,  amounts  to  262  francs  50 
cents."  (10/.  105.)  The  Courrier  recomn:tends 
the  bearer  to  show  that  document  in  Paris,  and  to 
keep  it  carefully  as  a  curious  -monument  of  the  ad- 
ministrative history  of  Italy  previously  to  its  regen- 
eration.— lb. 

There  has  been  a  novel  application  of  chloroform 
at  Cambridge.  A  horse  in  a  gig  began  to  kick 
furiously,  and  at  length  threw  himself  down  in  a 
rage.  A  chemist  poured  some  chloroform  on  a 
handkerchief,  and  held  it  to  the  horse's  mouth  and 
nostrils ;  it  became  insensible  for  a  time ;  the  q-ig 
was  removed  ;  and  the  horse,  on  recovering,  qui.  'v 
got  up  and  walked  into  his  stable. — lb. 

"  Mr.  Pitt  forcibly  reminded  his  countrymen  . 
that  bottomless  pit  of  which  all  good  Christians  have 
heard.  Like  the  whirlpool  of  Charybdis,  the  treas- 
ury under  his  auspices  absorbed  all  that  approached 
within  its  wide  influence,  and  restored  nothing  from 
its  voracious  abyss.  Yet,  in  condemning  the  states- 
man, we  must  not  forget  the  integrity  of  the  man. 
He  lived  with  pure  hands  at  a  most  impure  period, 
and  Lord  Byron  has  only  rendered  him  justice  in 
declaring  that  he  ruined  the  country  gratis.** 
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There  are  two  things  in  particular  for  which 
we  feel  thankful,  when  we  see  the  year  verging 
to  its  close,  and  the  dusk  falling  earlier  and  earlier 
every  day.     The  first  is,   that  we  never  saw  a 
fjhost  ourselves,  and  the  second  is,  that  other  peo- 
ple did.     The  world  does  not  always  consider  the 
debt  of  gratitude  it  is  under  to  those  who  have 
vision  for  the  invisible.     Winter  would  not  limp 
more  tediously  away  without  the  long  evenings, 
than  the  long  evenings  without  ghost-stories.    We 
do  not  envy  the  feelings  of  the  man  who  can  get 
through  his  December  without  any  deeper  shudder- 
ings  than   those  produced  by  physical  cold.     We 
have  little  sympathy  with  people  whose  talk,  when 
they  hitch  their  chairs  closer  together  about  a 
well-heaped  hearth,  does  not  instinctively  turn  on 
haunted  houses,  nightmares,  and  warnings  before 
death.     To  us,  the  bars  of  a  grate  infallibly  sug- 
gest the  ribs  of  a  skeleton  ;  and  as  we  watch  the 
thin   smoke,  flitting  silently  up  the  chimney,  our 
thoughts   are   of  things    in  winding-sheets,   that 
glide   by  moonlight  along  the   aisles   of  ancient 
churches.      In  what   manner  our  own  shadow, 
dancing  behind  us  on  the  wall  or  ceiling,  might 
affect  our  imagination  at  such  a  time,  we  have  no 
means  of  saying,  as  we   have   always  felt  disin- 
clined to  the  indulgence  of  any  rash  curiosity  on 
the  subject.     Who  knows  what  other  shadow  we 
might  see,  if  we  turned  round  to  look  at  our  own  1 
And  if  we  saw  none  but  our  own,  the  spell  would 
be  broken,  the  hearth  would  be  disenchanted,  the 
mysterious   "  behind  us"  would  be  spoiled  of  its 
mystery,  and  that  evening's  tale  of  wonder  would 
be  told  to  listless  and  incredulous  ears.     We  pity 
the  man  who,  from  his  place  at  the  Christmas  fire- 
side, bas  looked  behind  him ;  for  that  man,  life 
has  lost  its  illusions ;  he  has  lifted  the  veil  of  Isis, 
and  "  seen  the  truth"  in  the  shape  of  his   grand- 
mother ;  he  has  leaped  into  the  abyss,  and  found 
it  just  knee-deep.     The  law  of  the  winter  even- 
ing is — look  straight  into  the  embers,  and  think 
of  your  favorite  horror.     When  you  feel  horror- 
ized  through  and  through,  begin  to  talk,  still  look- 
ing straight  into  the  embers.     Horrors  belong  as 
naturally  to  the  fireside,  as  the  fireside  belongs  to 
Christmas.     The  cold  of  the  season  does  not  more 
eravingly  demand  the  genial  blaze,  than  the  heat 
of  the  blaze  demands  that  agreeable  chill  which  a 
churchyard  reminiscence  will  send   with  electric 
swiftness  through  the  blood.     The  passing  shiver 
that  runs  over  you  as  you  listen  to  some  chimney 
corner  legend,  of  wan  women  with  their  throats 
cut,  that  sit  down  opposite  to  solitary  students  at 
midnight,  or  of  hands  thrust  out  of  unhallowed 
graves,  to  point  to  the  murderer  as   he  goes  by, 
is  as   gratefully  refrigerant  and  bracing   to    the 
nerves  as  a  raspberry  ice  in  the  dog  days.     Then, 
there  is  nothing  that  so  much  heightens  the  enjoy- 
ableness  of  a  ghostly  gossip  about  the  Yule  fire, 
in  an  old  rambling  country-house,  as  the  thought 
cf  the  wide  staircases  you  will  by-and-by  have  to 


ascend,  the  long  corridors  you  will  have  to  trav- 
erse, the  dark  rooms,  with  their  doors  standing 
open,  you  will  have  to  pass,  with  no  company  but 
your  candle  and  the  echo  of  your  footsteps,  on 
your  way  from  that  warm  parlor,  that  lies  bathed 
in  the  glow  of  the  wood  fire,  as  in  the  "  light  of 
setting  sun/'  to  the  wo-begone,  vast  chamber, 
with  a  bed  like  a  hearse,  that  awaits  you  at  the 
furthest  end  of  the  scarce  half-inhabited  mansion. 
The  anticipation  of  this  pilgrimage  makes  the  cir- 
cle round  the  hearth  a  true  magic  circle,  out  of 
the  bounds  of  which  no  one  cares  to  tread.  The 
living  world  has  shrunk  to  the  dimensions  of  that 
charmed  ring,  and  all  beyond  its  confines  is  a  dark 
and  spectre-peopled  void — a  world  of  spirits  that 
have  heard  you  talking  about  them.  No  wonder 
you  have  little  mind  to  go  out  into  the  goblin  do- 
main, with  no  better  amulet  against  its  terrors  than 
a  bed-room  candlestick.  And  why  should  you  do 
so  1  Why  not  rather  pile  on  more  fagots,  and 
commend  yourself  to  the  safe  keeping  of  Vesta, 
till  the  "  witching  time  of  night"  be  pasf?  Why 
not  outwatch  the  ghosts,  and  betake  yourself  to 
your  own  bed  when  the  first  cock-crow  summons 
them  to  theirs? 

If  any  one  doubts  that  telling  ghost-stories  is 
the  proper  employment  for  a  winter's  night,  let 
him  open  his  window,  and  look  out.  Can  any- 
thing be  more  spectral  1  There  is  not  a  hill  or  a 
hollow  in  sight,  but  has  put  on  a  shroud,  and  stares 
at  him  with  a  still,  white  face,  the  phantom  of 
itself.  The  trees  stand  like  giant  skeletons,  lifting 
their  bleached  arms  towards  the  trooping  clouds 
that  hurry  across  the  sky,  like  witches  flocking  to 
their  sabbath.  What  is  all  that  but  a  ghost-story 
in  clumb-show,  told  by  the  earth  to  the  stars  1  If 
the  doubter  can  go  on  doubting  in  the  face  of  an 
example  like  this,  nothing  that  we  could  urge  in 
the  way  of  precept  would  be  likely  to  decide  him  ; 
we  give  him  up,  and  can  only  hope  it  may  not  be 
our  fate  to  have  him  for  a  reader.  What  has  he 
to  do  with  our  fireside  horrors  1  He  is  a  horror 
himself,  more  horrible  than  any  that  we  can  con- 
jure up,  for  whatever  fireside  he  sits  at. 

Thee,  actual  reader,  we  well  discern  to  be  of  a 
difl^erent  spirit;  come,  then,  and  shudder  with  us, 
in  the  first  place,  over  some  ghastlinesses  gleaned 
from  a  delightful  little  book,  published  this  year 
by  Mr.  Burns,  and  bearing  the  title,  most  germane 
to  our  subject,  of  "  Communications  between  the 
Seen  and  the  Unseen  Worlds."* 

You  are  to  suppose,  then,  that  a  party  of  friends 
are  assembled,  perhaps  for  the  Christmas  holidays, 
at  a  house,  which,  from  some  accidental  indica- 
tions, w^e  judge  to  be  in  the  country.  A  starry 
sky,  the  sight  of  which  it  is  pronounced  "  almost  a 
pity  to  shut  out,"  leads  the  conversation  of  the 
friends  to  the  comparative  beauty  of  the  winter  and 
the  summer  night ;  and  the  gentler  season  most 
naturally  finds  an  advocate  in  a  gentle  lady  of  the 

*"The  Unseen  World  ;  communications  with  it,  real 
or  imaginary,  including  Apparitions,  Warnings,  Haunted 
Places,  Prophecies,  Aerial  Visions,  Astrology,  &c."  Lon- 
don :  James  Burns.     1847. 
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company,  who  is  introduced  to  you  by  the  name 
of  Eusebia.  Eloquently  does  Eusebia  plead  for 
the  season  of  her  preference.  The  rare  power  of 
"painting  with  words"  is  hers  in  a  high  degree, 
and  you  feel,  as  you  listen,  that  the  influence  of 
the  hour  she  describes  is  upon  you — 

*'  When  the  west  has  lost  its  more  gaudy  hues, 
and  the  only  trace  of  the  departed  sun  is  the  calm, 
still  belt  of  green,  that  reposes  above  the  distant 
hills,  as  if  they  were  the  barriers  of  this  world,  and 
that  quiet  ocean  of  light  the  gulf  which  Darts  us 
from  the  realm  of  spirits." 

Then,  she  insists  further — 

"  There  is  the  soft  scent  of  the  sleeping  flowers, 
the  dewiness  of  the  air,  the  few  bright  stars  that 
peep  through  the  still  faintly-illuminated  sky  ;  the 
joyous  song,  it  may  be,  of  the  nightingale ;  the 
merry  chirp,  that  seems,  wherever  you  go,  to  be 
equally  close  to  you,  of  the  grasshopper.  It  is 
repose  in  its  truest  sense — life  enough  to  banish  the 
idea  that  nature,  as  people  talk,  can  ever  sleep — 
rest  enough  to  lead  on  the  mind  to  a  more  perfect, 
even  an  eternal  repose." 

Eusebia's  friends  will  not  deny  that  the  summer 
night  is  beautiful ;  but  there  is  one  of  them,  at 
least — his  name  is  Pistus — who  holds  that  the 
winter  night  is  more  beautiful  still,  or,  in  any  case, 
that  its  beauty  is  of  a  more  solemn  and  spiritual 
character.  Too  much  of  this  world,  Pistus  thinks, 
is  mixed  up  in  our  ideas  of  the  night  of  summer. 
With  its  flowers,  its  birds,  its  dew,  and  that  green 
brightness  over  the  western  hills,  it  is  of  the  earth, 
earthy  ;  it  does  not  carry  us  away  to  other  worlds, 
but  throws  a  coloring  of  poetry  and  illusion  over 
our  enthralment  to  this.  It  is  not  so,  he  exclaims, 
with  the  winter  night ! — 

"  The  sky,  and  the  sky  alone,  so  glorious,  yet  so 
awful,  so  spangled  with  bgrightness,  so  mysterious 
in  its  depth,  that  is  all.  There  is  nothing  that  can 
remind  any  sense  of  earth  ;  nay,  the  very  cold  seems 
to  enhance  the  solitude,  to  tear  away  all  connection 
between  yourself  and  external  nature,  to  make  you 
feel  more  utterly  lonely.  And  you  stand  and  gaze 
on  those  bright  worlds,  till  you  seem  as  if  you  were 
banished  into  the  desolate  regions  of  space  ;  and 
there,  without  any  orb  near  you,  looked  forth  into 
the  perfect  blackness  around,  and  watched  the  mo- 
tions of  the  worlds  that  above,  beneath,  and  on  every 
side,  were  moving  along  in  their  mysterious  path. 
It  is  the  time  when  you  feel,  if  ever,  that  there  must 
be  a  world  of  spirits  ;  when  the  mind  seems  almost 
brought  into  contact  with  that  invisible  universe ; 
and  when,  more  than  at  any  other  period,  it  longs 
to  know  something  of  its  future  home,  and  to  hear 
some  of  those  '  unspeakable  things  which  it  is  not 
lawful  for  a  man  to  utter.'  " 

The  conversation  now  turns  on  the  strange  and 
dangerous  charm  which  we  find  in  every  glimpse, 
real  or  imaginary,  into  things  connected  with  the 
world  of  the  invisible.  How,  it  is  asked,  can  we 
but  be  interested  in  knowing  somewhat  of  a  region 
of  being,  to  the  influences  of  which  we  are,  per- 
haps, hourly  exposed — and  which,  hereafter,  is  to 
receive  us  as  its  denizens  forever  ?  And  yet,  what 
peril  there  must  be  in  attempting  to  raise  a  curtain 
which  God  has  drawn,  and  which  may  conceal 


what  it  would  scare  the  soul  from  her  earthly  tab- 
ernacle to  see  disclosed  !  Has  that  curtain  ever 
been  raised  ?  A  thousand  traditionary  voices  say 
it  has.  Raised  in  prophetic  dreams  and  omens ; 
raised  in  apparitions  of  the  dead  ;  raised  in  pranks 
and  gambolings  of  elves,  demons  and  goblins ; 
raised  in  pacts  of  the  evil  one  with  human  kind. 
Raised,  also,  in  visits  of  angels  ;  in  miraculous 
warnings  and  interferences  of  heavenly  powers  in 
the  afl^airs  of  men ;  in  visions  and  glimpses  of  rev- 
elation, from  the  sphere  of  essential  light,  vouch- 
safed to  contemplative  souls.  That  the  invisible 
world  has  access  by  many  avenues  to  the  visible, 
the  experience  of  all  ages  attests,  and  the  friends 
believe.  And  now  that  they  have,  as  it  seems, 
nine  December  evenings  to  spend  together,  what 
employment  more  congenial  to  the  time  can  they 
find,  than  ascertaining,  if  they  can,  the  positions 
of  these  avenues,  and  marking  them  down,  as  it 
were,  in  a  kind  of  spiritual  chart  1  In  other  words, 
what  task  can  engage  them,  better  suited  to  those 
long  winter  nights,  than  that  suggested  by  Pistus 
— to  inquire  into  all  the  methods  by  which  the 
intercommunion  of  the  seen  with  the  unseen  is  car- 
ried on  1  They  will  set  about  it  forthwith.  And, 
hear  the  wise  resolution  with  which  they  enter 
upon  the  inquiry  : — 

"  In  listening  to  any  details  which  the  wisdom 
of  the  world  would  reject  as  improbable  or  impossi- 
ble, we  shall,  I  hope,  be  guided  by  a  wiser  feeling. 
We  will  weigh  them  on  their  evidence  only  :  if  that 
is  sufficient  to  convince  a  man  in  his  every-day  con- 
duct, it  shall  be  suflUcient  for  us  ;  if  not,  while  we 
stigmatize  nothing  as  impossible,  because  it  is  un- 
usual, we  shall  return  a  verdict  of '  not  proven.'  " 

The  plan  to  be  pursued  in  the  investigation  ia 
now  settled.  The  mystic  symbolism  by  which 
material  nature,  in  such  a  variety  of  ways,  seems 
to  point  to  spiritual  truth,  is  first  to  come  under 
consideration  ;  then  aerial  phenomena,  fiery  crosses, 
comets,  and  meteors,  whirlwinds,  and  sudden  tem- 
pests— viewed  as  prognostics  of  momentous  events 
on  earth  ;  then  the  various  luminous  appearances 
to  which  popular  belief  has  ascribed  a  supernatural 
character,  "  stationary  lights,  corpse-lights,  St. 
Elmo's  lights,  firedrakes,  and  Will  of  the  Wisp  ;" 
then  haunted  places,  and  the  tribes  that  haunt 
them,  whether  classic,  as  "  Naiads,  Fauijs,  Satyrs, 
Dryads,  Hamadryads,"  &c.,  or  romantic,  as  "  The 
Brown  Man  of  the  Moors,  Fairies,  the  C.Ood  Peo- 
ple, Trolls,  Telchens,  Pixies  and  Pixycolts,"  not 
forgetting  the  more  peculiar  housegobliiis,  "  the 
old  Lar,  and  our  own  Robin  Good-fellow."  Then 
the  "  grand  question"  is  to  be  debated,  "  if  the 
spirits  of  the  departed  have  ever  been  permitted  to 
visit  the  living  in  a  visible  form  ;"  this  will  give 
occasion  to  speak  of  the  motives  of  ghostly  visita- 
tions, of  death-warnings,  of  disclosures  of  secret 
crimes,  of  apparitions  in  fulfilment  of  a  promise, 
and  so  on.  After  this  will  come  dreams,  and  the 
second-sight ;  and  to  wind  up  the  whole  inquiry, 
a  glance  will  be  thrown  at  the  grounds  of  the  once 
so  general  belief  in  astrology  and  witchcraft. 
Truly,  as  one  of  the  friends  remarks,  "  a  compre- 
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hensive  subject,  and,  if  discussed  with  an  unpreju- 
diced mind,  almost  fresh  ground." 

As  we  are  not  going,  however,  to  review  the 
book,  but  merely  to  cull  from  it  anything  that 
seems  to  us  particularly  available  for  our  present 
purpose,  of  tempering  with  a  light  breath  of  fear 
tlie  heat  of  the  Christmas  fire,  we  will  not  follow 
the  inquirers  through  the  several  stages  of  their 
task.  This  it  will  be  well  worth  the  reader's 
while  to  do  for  himself;  and,  although  the  friends 
took  nine  nights  to  get  over  the  ground,  he  will 
find  it  easily  accomplished  in  one.  If  he  has  a 
pleasanter  night  than  that  one,  this  December,  he 
will  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  his  winter.  In 
the  mean  time,  we  will  hear  Pistus,  who  is  the 
travelled  man  of  the  party,  tell  what  once  befell 
him  on  a  mountain  excursion  in  the  island  of  Ma- 
tleira. 

"I  believe  that  people  with  the  strongest  nerves 
have  the  most  dreadful  fits  of  panic  when  they  have 
them  at  all.  I  have  wandered  far  and  wide  in  the 
most  precipitous  places  of  mountains,  and  never  felt 
it  but  once.  I  had  a  mind  to  try  if  the  Pico  do 
Cidrao,  one  of  the  loftiest,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
steepest  mountains  of  Madeira,  could  not  be  scaled 
from  the  Pico  dos  Arrieiros.  It  was  a  fine  day  in 
spring — we  tethered  our  horses  on  the  Arrieiros, 
and  then,  with  our  mountain-poles,  and  a  shepherd 
for  guide,  we  committed  ourselves  to  the  narrow 
isthmus  that  joins  the  two  mountains.  Narrow  it 
is — for,  on  either  side,  it  slopes  down  almost  per- 
pendicularly into  an  abyss  of  some  two  thousand 
feet ;  while,  at  the  top,  it  is  in  many  places  not  more 
than  eight  feet  broad,  and  its  material  of  crumbhng 
scoria.  Indeed,  so  thin  is  it,  that  it  vibrates,  or 
seems  to  vibrate,  in  a  heavy  gale.  When  we  had 
."accomplished  half  the  distance,  we  sat  down  to  rest, 
and  gaze  at  the  wonderful  chasms  which  opened  be- 
low us.  Seeing  a  small  crack  in  the  earth,  I  looked 
down  into  that,  and  lo !  the  opposite  chasm  was 
distinctly  visible  through  it.  At  last,  however,  up 
ladders  of  rock,  assisted  by  the  shepherd's  banisters 
of  roughly-spun  rope,  round  corners  where  you 
trusted  yourself  to  the  young  oak,  or  the  sapling 
til^  and  hung  for  a  moment  over  a  depth  that  it 
makes  my  blood  run  cold  to  recollect — now  creep- 
ing along  this  side  of  the  isthmus,  now  working  like 
worms  along  that,  we  stood  under  the  shadow  of 
the  great  Cidrao  itself.  Here,  on  a  little  platform 
of  turf,  my  friend  sat  down,  weary  and  sick  at  heart, 
while  I  resolved,  with  a  good  courage,  still  to  follow 
my  guide.  On  we  went :  the  path  was  a  ledge  of 
about  eighteen  inches,  a  steep  precipice  above,  a 
steep  precipice  below,  all  bare  rock — no  twining 
root,  or  friendly  twig,  to  give  the  hand  a  firm,  nor 
even  an  imaginary  hold.  Just  then  the  northern 
gale  swept  a  mass  of  clouds  into  the  abyss,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  we  were  walking  along  the  edge  of  the 
world.  I  began  to  feel  a  little  uncomfortable,  when 
my  guide,  by  way  of  consoling  me,  wrenched  a  large 
rock  from  its  place,  and  hurled  it  downwards  into 
the  clouds.  I  lost  it  in  that  soft  bed,  but  half  a 
minute  afterwards  its  crash  came  up  from  beneath, 
echoed  from  crag  to  crag,  and  seeming  as  if  it  came 
from  another  world.  Oh  !  I  shall  never  forget  that 
moment !  My  brain  seemed  to  turn  round,  my  limbs 
to  have  no  power  of  support,  and  I  felt  that  horrible 
desire  of  leaping  after  the  rock,  the  descent  of  which 
I  had  just  witnessed.  That  was  my  only  panic,  and 
X  thought  it  would  have  been  my  first  and  last." 


There  is  nothing  obviously  preternatural  in  the 
above  ;  but,  the  question  being  raised,  to  what 
immediate  cause  we  are  to  attribute  the  terrible, 
and  apparently  malign  influences  which,  in  cases 
of  the  kind,  nature  exercises  over  us,  a  solution  is 
offered,  which  gives  to  these  "  toys  of  desperation" 
a  ghastly  character  indeed.  The  speaker  who  un- 
dertakes to  answer  the  question  is  named  Sophron, 
and  here  is  what  he  says  : — 

"  If  you  ask  my  opinion,  I  have  long  believed  it 
to  be  the  immediate  effect  of  temptation.  Tho 
name,  panic,  proves  that  the  spirits  who  were  sup  • 
posed  to  haunt  wild  and  lonely  scenery,  were  also 
supposed  to  be  gifted  with  an  extraordinary  influence 
over  the  mind ;  just  as,  in  Gothic  lore,  fairies  were 
gifted  with  the  same  power  of  depriving  their  un- 
welcome visitants  of  reason.  Now,  that  the  evil 
spirits  by  which  we  are  surrounded,  should  delight 
in  making  God's  works,  which  in  themselves  are 
very  good,  occasions  of  the  misery  of  man,  is  ex- 
tremely likely  in  itself,  and  consistent  with  all  anal- 
ogy. We  do  not  remember,  or  we  will  not  believe, 
that  the  presence  of  Christians  must  make  an  inroad 
on  the  powers  of  darkness  ;  that  they  cannot  exer- 
cise the  same  influence  over  mankind  in  such  regions, 
as  in  wild  and  lonely  mountains,  which  Holy  Church 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  vindicated — almost  in- 
accessible to  man — intended,  to  the  end  of  the  world, 
to  be  none  of  his,  to  whomever  else  they  may  be 
given.  ******  True,  there  is  a  brighter 
side  to  the  picture.  Angels  may  delight  in  solitudes 
unstained  by  sin  :  and  peaks,  like  those  of  Chimbo- 
razo  and  Himalaya,  may  be,  could  we  only  hear  it, 
vocal  with  the  songs  of  the  just  made  perfect.  But 
still  it  is  a  solemn  thought  that  the  doom  has  been 
once  spoken,  which,  till  the  regeneration  of  the 
heavens  and  earth  by  fire,  must  remain  in  some 
sense  in  force, '  Cursed  is  the  ground  for  thy  sake.' 
The  church,  we  know,  has  a  power  of  reversing 
this  curse ;  but,  till  she  has  blest,  it  remains,  and 
must  remain.  The  sorest  temptations  which  the 
history  of  the  church  can  recount,  have  taken  place 
in  the  desert ;  also,  I  grant  you,  some  of  the  most 
glorious  victories.  We  must  expect  the  one,  we 
may  hope  for  the  other." 

We  should  like  to  know  how  Sophron  would 
account  for  the  fact,  that  the  same  giddy  impulse 
which  seizes  the  wanderer  in  the  solitudes  of  the 
Alps  or  the  Andes,  is  also  not  unfrequently  felt  by 
those  who  look  down  from  consecrated  minster- 
towers,  in  which  christened  bells,  the  terror  of  all 
imps  of  darkness,  are  hung.  We  have  felt  the 
solicitations  of  the  dreadful  magnetism  ourselves, 
when  looking  through  the  open-work  of  the  spire 
of  Strasburg ;  and  more  than-  one  dizzy  brain  has 
yielded  to  the  fatal  fascination,  from  the  same  holy 
height.  It  is  not  many  years  since  a  laughing 
young  girl,  into  whose  pure,  glad  soul,  the  though 
of  suicide  had  never  thrown  its  shadow,  sprang 
from  that  spire,  in  such  a  sudden  passion  of  mad 
terror,  to  the  pavement,  five  hundred  feet  beneath. 
Now  we  are  very  much  mistaken  in  Sophron,  or 
he  will  confess  that  cathedral  steeples,  built  in  the 
ages  of  faith,  are  the  very  antipodes,  spiritually, 
of  those  wild  and  unchristianized  solitudes  which 
*'  Holy  Church  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  vindi- 
cated."    Exeter  Hall  may  sneer  at  the  sacrednesa 
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of  a  Strasburg  minster,  but  Sophron  does  not 
believe  that  Luther  was  the  founder  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion ;  or  that  the  day  of  Pentecost  was  that 
on  which  the  confession  of  Augsburg  was  drawn 
up.  How,  then,  will  he  account  for  panics  occur- 
ring on  the  tops  of  Catholic  and  devil-dreaded 
belfries  1 

Leaving  that  question,  we  turn  to  those  enig- 
matical appearances  which,  be  they  natural  or 
supernatural  in  their  origin,  are  oftenest  observed 
to  present  themselves  in  situations  unreclaimed,  or 
unreclaimable  by  the  hand  of  man,  from  the  deso- 
lation of  the  primal  curse.  Of  this  kind  are  the 
lights  that  lure  unwary  travellers  into  marshes,  or 
that  gleam  from  lonely  headlands  on  stormy  nights, 
and  draw  the  inexperienced  seaman  upon  sand- 
banks, or  the  ledges  of  a  rocky  shore.  Such 
lights,  Pistus  tells  us,  are  seen  in  nights  of  tem- 
pest, along  the  wild  capes  M\d  crags  of  Madeira  ; 
glancing  up  and  down  precipitous  cliffs  ;  leaping 
over  mountain-chasms  and  ragged  beds  of  torrents  ; 
now  almost  dipping  in  the  surf  that  beats  the  bot- 
tom of  the  rocks  ;  now  burning  on  the  very  brow 
of  the  beetling  sea-wall.  "  The  fishermen,"  says 
Pistus,  "  believe  them  to  be  tormented  souls,  thus 
working  out  part  of  their  punishment,  and  testify 
great  horror  at  the  apparition." 

All  this  our  philosophy  knows  how  to  explain  ; 
but  Sophron  has  something  to  tell,  which  no  the- 
ory, that  we  are  aware  of,  will  account  for.  What 
docs  the  reader  think  of  this  ? — 

"  There  is  a  bed-room  in  Lul worth  Castle,  in 
Dorsetshire,  where,  on  a  particular  spot  on  the  wall, 
a  pale  phosphoric  light  is  always  to  be  seen  when 
the  windows  are  darkened.  I  have  heard,  that  to 
wake  in  the  stillness  of  the  night,  and  to  see  this 
pale  light  glaring  quietly  on  you,  is  a  most  unpleas- 
ant thing.  And  so  the  proprietors  thought,  for 
they  had  the  wall  pulled  down  and  rebuilt,  but  to 
no  effect;  the  light  appeared  again,  and  is  to  be 
seen  there  to  this  day." 

We  confess  we  do  not  exactly  envy  the  guest 
at  Lul  worth  Castle,  who  has  to  sleep  in  this  par- 
ticular bed-room,  after  an  evening  of  ghost-stories 
about  the  Christmas  fire. 

Under  the  chapter  of  death-warnings,  the  fol- 
lowing is  related,  and  has  a  pleasant  touch  of  hor- 
ror about  it : — 

"  When  a  man,  whoso  whole  course  of  life  had 
been  marked  by  the  most  flagitious  atrocities,  was 
lying  on  his  death-bed,  near  St.  Ives  (in  Cornwall,) 
a  black  ship,  with  black  sails,  was  observed  to  stand 
in  to  the  bay,  into  shallows  where  seamen  felt  con- 
vinced that  no  ship  of  that  apparent  burden  could 
float.  '  At  the  moment  the  soul  passed  from  the 
body,  the  vessel  stood  out  again,  nor  was  it  ever 
seen  more." 

We  do  not  know  whether  the  reader  will  be 
affected  as  we  were,  by  the  following  account  of  a 
dream ;  but  we  own  that  few  things  of  the  kind 
have  impressed  us  more  disagreeably.  Sophron 
loquitur : — 

^' A  married  lady  of  my  acquaintance  dreamed 
that  she  was  compelled  one  Sunday  to  stay  at  home, 


while  the  rest  of  her  fu.nily  went  to  church  ;  that 
the  house  was  one  which  she  had  never  seen  before  ; 
that  she  heard  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  went  to 
open  it ;  that  a  man  of  most  ill-favored  appearance 
entered,  and  began  to  insult  her,  on  which  she 
awoke  in  terror.  Some  time  after,  she  removed 
tempoiarily  to  another  house,  and  it  so  fell  out,  that 
one  Sunday  she  stayed  at  home  herself,  in  order 
that  the  rest  of  her  family  might  be  able  to  go  to 
church.  While  there  alone,  she  heard  a  knock  at 
the  front  door,  and  there  being  no  one  else  in  the 
house,  went  down  to  open  it.  When  she  had 
reached  the  hall,  the  remembrance  of  her  dream 
flashed  in  an  instant  across  her  mind,  yet  she  had 
not  suflicient  faith  in  it  to  hesitate  about  opening  the 
door.  She  did  so  ;  and  behold  !  there  stood  a  man, 
the  exact  counterpart  of  him  whom  she  had  seen  in 
her  dream.  She  shut  the  door  in  his  face,  locked 
and  bolted  it,  and  awaited  the  return  of  her  family 
in  great  agitation.  The  man  (whoever  he  was) 
could  not  be  found.  Now  that  this  was  a  provi- 
dential warning  of  danger,  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
deny." 

The  mention  of  dreams  leads  to  that  of  second- 
sight,  and  this  to  predictions  of  death  in  general. 
Relating  to  this  topic,  a  curious  circumstance  is 
mentioned,  recorded  in  the  account  of  the  plague 
that  depopulated  Rome  during  the  pontificate  of 
St.  Agatha.  In  the  dead  of  the  night,  a  knock, 
sometimes  single,  sometimes  repeated,  was  heard 
at  the  door  of  doomed  houses,  whether  at  the  time 
infected  or  not ;  and  as  many  knocks  as  were 
heard  in  the  night,  so  many  deaths  followed  on 
the  succeeding  day.  There  is  something  horrible 
in  the  thought  of  these  knocks,  falling  at  intervals 
along  the  silent  streets,  in  the  darkness  of  night. 
It  gives  you  the  feeling  as  if  the  plague  were  going 
from  door  to  door,  making  up  the  list  of  her  next 
batch  of  victims.  A  different  kind  of  death-warn- 
ing, and  one  perhaps  still  more  frightful  in  its 
character,  accompanied,  as  we  have  read  some- 
where, the  plague  with  which  Basle  was  visited 
at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  the  dying 
themselves,  in  the  unconscious  fantastic  babblings 
and  delirum  of  the  last  moments,  announced  the 
names  of  those  who  were  to  die  next  after  them. 

Apparitions  of  the  dead  affect  us  with  a  pro- 
founder  sense  of  terror  than,  perhaps,  any  other 
form  in  which  the  powers  of  the  unseen  realm  can 
approach  us.  It  is  not  mere  terror ;  it  is  terroi 
combined  with  shuddering  antipathy — with  a  loath- 
ing which  the  idea  of  no  naturally  bodiless  being, 
however  evil,  awakes.  The  blood  does  not  curdle 
so  at  the  thought  of  a  purely  diabolical  visitation, 
as  at  that  of  finding  yourself  face  to  face  with 
one  who  has  been  what  you  are — with  a  man  who 
has  died,  and  been  buried.  You  cannot,  in  imag- 
ining such  a  visitant,  escape  the  association  of  the 
corpse,  and  the  grave-clothes,  and  the  atmosphere 
of  death,  and  all  the  characteristics  of  mortality 
which  our  mortal  nature,  just  because  it  is  mortal, 
recoils  from  with  the  most  invincible  abhorrence. 
In  presenting  to  the  reader,  therefore,  some  account 
of  such  apparitions,  we  feel  that  we  are  got  to  the 
right  horrors,  the  horrors  par  excellence;  and  so, 
without  further  preface,  we  transcribe  the  follow 
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ing  story,  related  by  our  friend  Sophron,  in  the 
words  of  Lady  Fanshawe  : — 

"  And  here  (she  says)  I  cannot  omit  relating  the 
following  story,  confirmed  by  Sir  Thomas  Baber, 
Sir  Arnold  Breamer,  the  Dean  of  Canterbury,  with 
many  more  gentleman  and  persons  of  that  town. 
There  lived,  not  far  from  Canterbury,  a  gentleman 
called  Colonel  Colepepper,  whose  mother  was 
wedded  unto  Lord  Strangford.  This  gentleman 
had  a  sister,  who  lived  with  him,  as  the  world  said, 
in  too  much  love.  She  married  Mr.  Porter.  This 
brother  and  sister  being  both  atheists,  and  living  a 
life  according  to  their  profession,  went  in  a  frolic 
unto  the  vault  of  their  ancestors,  where,  before  they 
returned,  they  pulled  some  of  their  father's  and 
of  their  mother's  hairs.  Within  a  few  days  after, 
Mrs.  Porter  fell  sick  and  died.  Her  brother  kept 
her  body  in  a  coffin  in  his  buttery,  saying  it  would 
not  be  long  before  he  died,  and  then  they  would 
both  be  buried  together  ;  but  from  the  night  of  her 
death,  till  the  time  that  we  were  told  the  story, 
(which  was  three  months,)  they  say  that  a  head, 
as  cold  as  death,  with  curled  hair  like  his  sister's, 
did  ever  lie  by  him  when  he  slept,  notwithstanding 
he  removed  to  several  places  and  countries  to  avoid 
it ;  and  several  persons  told  us  they  have  felt  this 
apparition." 

Lady  Fanshawe's  high  character,  Sophron  justly 
remarks,  leaves  no  room  for  the  least  hesitation  in 
receiving  this  story,  one  of  the  most  singular  that 
he  knows.  Pistus  agrees  that  the  stery  is  singu- 
lar, and,  we  think,  so  will  the  reader.  Nor  is  it 
more  singular  than  frightful  ;  we  cannot  conceive 
a  truer  hell  on  earth  than  that  the  being  who  had 
been  your  partner  in  sin  while  alive,  should  refuse 
to  quit  you  when  dead. 

Here  is  a  story  less  horrible,  though  scarcely 
less  strange.  The  names  of  the  parties  concerned, 
it  is  mentioned,  are  altered,  some  of  them  being 
still  alive  : — 

"  Lord  F.  was  on  his  travels  on  the  Continent, 
when  he  met  a  young  man  engaged  in  a  similar 
way,  with  whom  he  grew  very  familiar.  Mr.  G. 
(for  so  I  will  call  his  friend)  gave  him,  in  the  course 
of  conversation,  to  know  that  the  end  of  his  life  had 
been  predicted  to  him,  and  that  he  had  some  grounds 
for  believing  that  this  prediction  was  not  without  its 
weight  and  credibility.  '  As  howV  asked  Lord  F. 
'  J  vias  travelling  with  two  friends,'  replied  the 
other,  'in  Italy,  and  at  Florence  we  agreed  to  have 
our  nativities  cast  by  a  woman  there,  who  had  a 
great  reputation  for  astrological  skill.  She  foretold 
that  none  of  us  would  live  long,  and  named  the  days 
on  whicli  we  should  each  die.  My  two  friends  are 
dead,  and  that  at  the  time  she  named  :  it  remains  to 
see  whether  her  prediction  will  be  verified  in  me.' 
'  Pooh,  pooh  !'  cried  Lord  F.,  '  a  mere  coincidence  ; 
impossible  that  it  should  happen  a  third  time.  But 
what  is  the  day  she  named?'  Mr.  G.  named  one 
about  six  months  distant.  '  And  where  shall  you 
be  then  V  pursued  Lord  F.  '  At  Paris.'  '  Why, 
I  shall  be  there  too.  Let  it  be  an  engagement. 
Come  you  and  dine  with  me  on  that  very  day  at 
seven  o'clock,  and  keep  up  your  spirits  till  then.    I 

shall  be  found  at  No. ,  Rue  de .    Do  you 

agree  to  the  bargain?'  '  Willingly,' replied  the 
other,  and  in  a  short  space  of  time  the  friends  separ- 
ated. The  six  months  passed,  and  a  little  before 
the  appointed  day,  Lord  F.  found  himself  in  Paris. 


He  sent  a  note  to  Mr.  G.,  to  remind  him  of  his  en- 
gagement, and  received  for  answer  that  he  would 
come.  However,  a  day  or  two  after,  another  note 
was  brought  him,  in  which  Mr.  G.  said  that  he  was 
not  very  well,  and  must  postpone  the  pleasure  of 
dining  with  Lord  F.  till  another  time  ;  that  the  in- 
disposition was  very  trifling,  and  ere  long  he  hoped 
to  have  the  pleasure  of  waiting  upon  him.  Lord  F. 
thought  no  more  of  the  matter,  ordered  dinner  on 
the  day  that  had  been  named  at  seven,  for  himself, 
and  about  six  o'clock  sent  his  servant  to  Mr.  G.'s 
with  a  merely  formal  inquiry  hov.'  he  was.  Seven 
o'clock  came  ;  Lord  F.  sat  down  to  dinner,  when, 
just  as  he  was  beginning  his  meal,  the  door  opened, 
and  in  walked  Mr.  G.  He  walked  in,  it  is  true, 
but  he  said  not  a  word,  went  up  to  the  table,  and 
went  out  again.  Lord  F.  was  alarmed,  and  rang 
the  bell,  and  it  was  answered  by  the  servant  whom 
he  had  sent  with  the  message  of  inquiry.  '  How  is 
Mr.  G.  V  he  demanded.  '  Dead,  my  lord,'  was  the 
reply :  '  he  died  just  as  I  reached  his  house.'  " 

Apparitions  of  beasts  form  a  puzzling  chapter 
in  phantomology,  and  have  something  very  demon- 
ish  about  them.     Every  one  remembers 

"  Him  of  whom  the  story  ran, 
Who  spoke  the  spectre-hound  in  man." 

But  it  is  when  they  come  as  warnings  of  the  ap- 
proach of  death,  that  phantom  bnite-shapes  sug- 
gest the  most  disquieting  apprehensions.  Here 
is  an  instance  of  the  kind,  which,  Sophron  says, 
comes  to  him  so  attested,  that  he  really  knows  not 
how  to  disbelieve  it : — 

"  A  family  in  the  east  of  England  has  a  tradition, 
that  the  appearance  of  a  black  dog  portends  the 
death  of  one  of  its  members.  It  was  not,  I  believe, 
said  that  no  death  took  place  without  such  warning, 
but  only  that  when  the  apparition  occurred,  its 
meaning  was  certain.  The  eldest  son  of  this  family 
married.  He  knew  not  whether  to  believe  or  to 
disbelieve  the  legend.  On  the  one  hand,  he  thought 
it  superstitious  to  receive  it ;  and  on  the  other,  ha 
could  not,  in  the  face  of  so  much  testimony,  alto- 
gether reject  it.  In  this  state  of  doubt,  the  thing 
being  in  itself  unpleasant,  he  resolved  to  say  nothing 
on  the  subject  to  his  young  wife.  It  could  only,  he 
thought,  worry  and  harass  her,  and  could  not,  by 
any  possibility,  do  any  good.  He  kept  his  reso- 
lution. In  due  course  of  time  he  had  a  family,  but 
of  the  apparition  he  saw  nothing.  At  length  one 
of  his  children  was  taken  ill,  I  think  with  the  small- 
pox ;  but  the  attack  was  slight,  and  not  the  least 
danger  was  apprehended.  He  was  sitting  down  to 
dinner  with  his  wife,  when  she  said,  '  I  will  just 
step  up  stairs  and  see  how  the  child  is  going  on,  and 
will  be  back  again  in  a  moment.'  She  went,  and 
returning  rather  hastily,  said,  '  the  child  is  asleep  ; 
but  pray  go  up  stairs,  for  there  is  a  large  black  dog 
lying  on  his  bed  ;  go  and  drive  it  out  of  the  house.' 
The  father  had  no  doubt  of  the  result.  He  went  up 
stairs  ;  there  was  no  black  dog  to  be  seen,  but  the 
child  was  dead." 

Pistus  immediately  "  caps"  this  story  with  one 
of  a  family  in  Sussex,  in  which  a  white  rabbit  ap- 
pears, a  few  hours  before  death,  to  the  sick  man 
himself.  x\.fter  all,  a  white  rabbit  is  not  so  sus- 
picious a  messenger  to  come  for  you,  from  the 
other  world,  as  a  black  dog  ;  though  they  are  both 
of  them  unclean  beasts,  too. 
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Dwarfs,  gnomes,  and  other  spirits  of  a  gross 
nature  and  sullen  mood,  have  always,  and  in  all 
countries,  been  believed  to  haunt  mines,  and,  as 
caprice  sways  them,  sometimes  to  obstruct,  some- 
times to  help,  the  miners  in  their  work.  Many 
northern  tales  of  the  "  wild  and  wonderful"  are 
founded  on  this  belief,  which,  in  some  mountainous 
regions,  is  not  yet  extinct.  These  spirits  of  the 
mine  were  not  regarded  with  unmixed  dread  ;  only 
care  was  taken  not  to  offend  them,  for  they  were 
easily  moved  to  anger,  and  their  revenge  was  ter- 
rible. Retzel,  a  German  writer  of  the  last  century, 
who,  being  a  Bergrath,  or  director  of  mines,  must 
have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  subject,  tells  us 
a  good  deal  about  them.  He  says  they  rarely  let 
themselves  be  seen  in  a  defined  shape,  but  rather 
make  themselves  heard  under  ground,  in  the  pits 
where  the  miners  work,  and  particularly  when 
either  a  great  piece  of  good  fortune  or  a  great  ca- 
lamity is  near.  At  night,  when  few,  or  on  hol- 
idays, when  none  of  the  miners  are  in  the  pits, 
they  have  their  sport,  and  make  a  noise  as  if  the 
work  were  going  on  in  the  briskest  manner,  es- 
pecially in  such  pits  as  promise  something  good. 
Hence,  judges  the  good  Bergrath,  it  appears  that 
they  intend,  by  such  noises,  to  give  a  hint  to  the 
miners  to  work  in  these  places,  and  to  win  the 
blessing  which  God  has  therein  laid,  and  to  bring 
it  to  light.  When  these  spirits  are  not  provoked, 
they  do  no  hurt  to  any  one  ;  but  he  who  mocks  or 
speaks  scornfully  of  them  is  sure  not  to  escape  their 
resentment,  but,  in  ascending  and  descending,  is 
squeezed  or  otherwise  hurt  by  them.  And  it  is  a 
belief  of  the  miners  that  he  who  is  so  hurt,  if  he 
relate  before  the  ninth  day  what  has  befallen  him, 
must  on  the  ninth  day  die,  of  which  there  are  many 
examples. 

Of  these  herg-mannihins  there  would  seem  to  be 
two  sorts,  for  some,  when  they  appear,  or  make 
themselves  heard,  bring  good  fortune,  some  evil. 
They  seldom  take  a  visible  form ;  but  such  as  do, 
show  themselves  in  the  appearance  of  a  diminutive 
miner,  with  a  burning  lamp  ;  these  portend  good 
luck,  and  indicate  rich  veins  of  ore  to  be  in  the 
places  where  they  are  seen.  Oftener  the  light 
only  is  seen,  gliding  swiftly,  as  if  carried  by  one 
that  ran,  but  the  bearer  appears  not.  These  lights 
burn  blue,  and  the  brighter  they  are,  the  better  the 
omen.  On  the  other  hand,  when  visions  of  beasts  or 
of  monsters  appear  under  ground,  it  is  an  evil  prog- 
nostic, and  commonly  there  follows  thereupon  great 
ill-fortune. 

These  spirits,  Retzel  says,  are  no  devils  or  in- 
fernal angels,  fallen  from  a  better  state,  but  they, 
as  well  as  the  spirits  of  fire,  air,  and  water,  are 
<*.reatures  sprung  from  the  elements,  have  no  higher 
nature  than  that  of  the  elements,  and  will  be  de- 
stroyed with  the  elements  when  the  present  system 
of  things  cea:§es  to  be.  Vice  or  virtue  cannot  be 
attributed  to  them,  any  more  than  to  the  winds, 
the  floods,  or  the  lightnings ;  they  have  their  fits 
of  good  and  ill-humor,  their  spells  of  fair  weather 
and  foul ;  thoy  are  friendly  to  man  or  unfriendly, 
iust  as  the  elements  are,  with  just  as  little  merit 


and  as  little  blame.  But  mines  are  sometimes 
haunted  by  a  different  kind  of  spirits,  as  Sophron 
shows  in  the  following  story  : — 

"  You  know  that  the  Whitehaven  mines  run  out 
far  underneath  the  sea,  and  are  some  of  the  most 
terrible  in  England.  A  man  who  had  worked  all  his 
life  in  them,  and  had  always  borne  a  high  character, 
was  laid  on  his  death-bed,  and  sent  for  the  clergy- 
man of  his  parish,  to  whom  he  had  been  previously 
known.  I  know  not  of  what  kind  the  disease  was  ; 
it  was  one,  I  am  assured,  at  all  events,  that  did  not 
affect  his  mind  in  the  least,  and  that,  during  the 
wiiole  of  the  account  which  I  am  going  to  give  you, 
he  was  perfectly  and  most  manifestly  himself.  He 
related  it  on  the  word  of  a  dying  man.  He  assured 
the  priest  that  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  in  the 
mines,  for  the  voices  of  persons,  who  had  long  been 
dead,  to  be  heard  as  in  conversation  or  debate.  I. 
do  not  think  he  said  that  apparitions  were  seen,  but 
he  afRrmed  that  they  were  heard  to  pass  along  the 
passages  with  a  loud  kind  of  rushing  noise  ;  that 
the  miners,  as  far  as  possible,  got  out  of  the  way  on 
these  occasions;  that  the  horses  employed  in  the 
mines  would  stand  still  and  tremble,  and  fall  into  a 
cold  sweat ;  and  that  this  was  universally  known  to 
be  a  thing  that  might  occur  any  time.  One  re- 
markable instance  he  gave.  The  overseer  of  the 
mine  he  used  to  work  was,  for  many  years,  a  Cum- 
berland man,  but  being  found  guilty  of  some  unfair 
proceedings,  he  was  dismissed  by  the  proprietors 
from  his  post,  though  employed  in  an  inferior  situ- 
ation. The  new  overseer  was  a  Northumberland 
man,  who  had  the  burr  that  distinguishes  that  county 
very  strongly.  To  this  person  the  degraded  over- 
seer bore  the  strongest  hatred,  and  was  heard  to  say 
that  some  day  he  would  be  his  ruin.  He  lived, 
however,  in  apparent  friendship  with  him  ;  but  one 
day  they  were  both  destroyed  together  by  the  fire- 
damp. It  was  believed  in  the  mine  that,  preferring 
revenge  to  life,  the  ex-overseer  had  taken  his  suc- 
cessor, less  acquainted  than  he  with  the  localities  of 
the  mine,  into  a  place  where  he  knew  the  fire-damp 
to  exist,  and  tiiat  without  a  safety  lamp,  and  had 
thus  contrived  his  destruction.  But  ever  after  that 
time,  in  the  place  where  the  two  men  perished,  their 
voices  might  be  heard  high  in  dispute — the  Northum- 
brian burr  being  distinctly  audible,  and  so  also  tbe 
well-known  pronunciation  of  the  treacherous  mur- 
derer." 

We  will  give  but  one  more  story  out  of  this 
volume  :  the  scene  of  it  is  laid  on  board  a  Brazil 
packet : — 

"  A  lady  was  lying  on  the  sofa  in  the  ladies' 
saloon,  when,  to  her  surprise,  a  gentleman  entered 
it  from  the  grand  saloon,  and  passing  through  it, 
went  out  by  the  door  that  led  towards  the  hold. 
She  was  much  astonished,  both  that  anyone  should 
enter  the  room  at  all,  at  least  without  knocking,  and 
at  not  recognizing  the  gentleman  who  did  so,  as  she 
had  associated  with  the  passengers  for  some  days. 
She  mentioned  the  matter  to  her  husband,  who  said 
that  he  must  have  been  confined  to  his  berth  till 
then,  but  that  it  would  perhaps  appear,  when  the 
passengers  sat  down  to  dinner,  who  he  was.  At 
dinner-time  the  lady  carefully  examined  her  com- 
panions, and  was  positive  that  no  such  person  was 
among  them.  She  asked  the  captain  if  there  were 
any  passenger  not  then  at  table.  He  answered 
her,  that  there  was  not.  She  never  forgot  the  cir- 
cumstances, though  her  husband  treated  it  as  a 
mere  fancy,  and  thought  no  more  of  it.     Some  time 
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afterwards  she  was  walking  with  him  in  London, 
when  she  pointed  out  a  gentleman  in  the  street,  and 
said,  with  some  agitation,  '  There  !  there  !  that  is 
the  person  whom  I  saw  on  board  the  packet.  Do 
go  and  speak  to  him — pray  do  go  and  ask  him  if  he 
was  not  there.'  '  Impossible,  my  dear,'  replied  her 
husband;  'he  would  think  that  I  meant  to  insult 
him.'  However,  his  wife's  importunity  and  agita- 
tion prevailed.  Stepping  up  to  the  gentleman  she 
had  pointed  out,  and  apologizing  for  the  liberty  he 
was  about  to  take,  '  Pray,  sir,'  said  he,  '  may  I  ask 

whether  you  were  on  board  the Brazil  packet 

at  such  a  timel'  'No,  sir,'  replied  the  person 
addressed,  '  I  certainly  was  not;  but  may  I  inquire 
why  you  thought  that  I  was?'  The  interrogator 
related  the  circumstances.  'What  day  was  if?' 
asked  the  other.  That  having  been  settled,  '  Well, 
sir,'  said  the  stranger,  '  it  is  a  very  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance that  I  had  a  twin  brother,  so  like  myself 
that  no  one  could  tell  us  apart.  He  died,  poor 
fellow,  in  America,  on  that  very  day.' 

"  The  most  remarkable  point  (observes  Pistus) 
in  that  story,  is  its  localism,  so  to  speak.  A  man 
dies  in  America,  and  his  spirit  is  seen,  on  that  very 
day,  on  board  a  ship  between  America  and  Eng- 
land, as  if  crossing  from  one  country  to  the  other." 

Here  we  take  leave  of  this  very  pleasant  Christ- 
mas party,  not  without  renewing  our  recommenda- 
tion to  the  reader,  to  cultivate  their  further  acquaint- 
ance. We  have  put  before  him  some  of  the  stories 
they  tell,  but  we  have  said  nothing  to  him  of  the 
delightful  way  in  which  they  talk  about  these 
stories.  We  have  passed  over  all  their  practical 
reflections  on  the  subject  of  their  discourse,  all 
their  reasonings  as  to  the  credibility  of  the  things 
related,  or  of  preternatural  relations  in  general ; 
all,  in  short,  in  the  little  volume,  that  is  calculated 
to  make  the  reader  a  better  man.  The  reason  is, 
wo  don't  want  to  make  the  reader  a  better  man, 
but  merely  a  more  uneasy  one.  We  appeal  to 
his  nerves,  not  to  his  conscience.  Our  aim  is  not 
to  improve,  but  to  frighten  him.  Besides,  if  he 
thinks  reflections  upon  the  stories  ho  has  been 
reading  would  do  him  good,  what  is  to  hinder  him 
from  making  as  many  as  he  pleases  1  There  they_^ 
are ;  let  him  reflect  upon  them  for  himself. 

We  now  turn  to  another  treasury  of  horrors,  to 
wit,  Mr.  Joseph  Glanvil's  "  Collection  of  Rela- 
tions, in  proof  of  the  real  existence  of  Apparitions, 
Spirits,  and  Witches,"  published  in  the  year  1688, 
the  never-to-be-forgotten  epoch  of  Britain's  deliv- 
erance from  brass  money  and  wooden  shoes,  and 
of  Ireland's  from  money  and  shoes  of  any  material 
whatever. 

The  following  narrative  is  contained  in  a  letter 
of  Dr.  Ezekias  Burton  to  Dr.  Henry  More  : — 

"  About  ten  years  ago,  one  Mr.  Bower,  an  an- 
tient  man,  living  at  Guildford  in  Surrey,  was,  upon 
the  highway,  not  far  from  that  place,  found  newiy 
murdered,  very  barbarously,  having  one  great  cut 
cross  his  throat,  and  another  down  his  breast.  Two 
men  were  seized  upon  suspicion,  and  put  intt)  gaol 
at  Guildford,  to  another,  who  had  before  been  com- 
mitted for  robbing,  as  I  suppose.  That  night  this 
third  man  was  awakened  about  one  of  the  clock, 
and  greatly  terrified  with  an  old  man,  who  had  a 
great  gash  cross  his  throat,  almost  from  ear  to  ear, 
and  a  wound  down  his  breast.     He  also  came  in 


stooping,  and  holding  his  hand  to  his  back ;  thus 
he  appeared,  but  said  nothing.  The  thief  called  to 
his  two  new  companions ;  they  grumbled  at  him, 
but  made  no  answer. 

"  In  the  morning  he  had  retained  so  lively  an 
impression  of  what  he  had  seen,  that  he  spoke  to 
them  to  the  same  purpose  again,  and  they  told  him 
it  was  nothing  but  his  phantasie.  But  he  was  so 
fully  persuaded  of  the  reality  of  the  apparition,  that 
he  told  two  others  of  it,  and  it  came  to  the  ears  of 
Mr.  Reading,  justice  of  peace  in  Surrey,  and  cousui 
to  the  gentleman  that  was  murdered. 

"  He  immediately  sent  for  the  prisoner,  and 
asked  him  in  the  first  place,  whether  he  was  bora 
or  had  lived  about  Guildford  ?  To  which  he  an- 
swered. No.  Secondly,  he  inquired  if  he  knew  any 
of  the  inhabitants  of  that  town,  or  of  the  neighbor- 
hood ?  He  replied  that  he  was  a  stranger  to  all 
thereabout.  Then  he  inquired,  if  he  had  ever  heard 
of  one  Mr.  Bower?  He  said,  No.  After  this  he 
examined  him  for  what  cause  those  two  other  men 
were  imprisoned  ?  To  which  he  answered,  he  knew 
not,  but  supposed  for  some  robbery. 

"  After  these  preliminary  interrogatories,  he  de- 
sired him  to  tell  him  what  he  had  seen  in  the  night? 
Which  he  immediately  did,  exactly  according  to  the 
relation  he  (Mr.  Reading)  had  heard,  and  I  gave 
before.  And  withal  described  the  old  gentleman 
so  by  his  picked  beard,  and  that  he  was,  as  he  called 
it,  rough  on  his  cheeks,  and  that  the  hairs  of  his 
face  were  black  and  white,  that  Mr.  Reading  saith, 
he  himself  could  not  have  given  a  more  exact  de- 
scription of  Mr.  Bower  than  this  was.  He  told  the 
highwayman  that  he  must  give  him  his  oath,  (though 
that  would  signify  little  from  such  a  rogue,)  to 
vi^hich  the  man  readily  consented,  and  took  oath 
before  the  justice  of  all  this. 

"  Mr.  Reading  being  a  very  discreet  man,  con- 
cealed the  story  from  the  jury  at  the  assizes,  as 
knowing  that  this  would  be  no  evidence  according 
to  law.  However,  the  friends  of  the  murdered 
gentleman  had  been  very  inquisitive,  and  discovered 
several  suspicious  circumstances.  One  of  which 
was,  that  those  two  men  had  washed  their  clothes, 
and  that  some  stains  of  blood  remained.  Another, 
that  one  of  them  had  denied  he  ever  heard  that  Mr. 
Bower  was  dead,  where  as  he  had  in  another  place 
confest  it  two  hours  before.  Upon  these  and  such- 
like evidences,  these  two  were  condemned  and  exe- 
cuted, but  denied  it  to  the  last.  But  one  of  them 
said,  the  other  could  clear  him  if  he  would,  which 
the  by-standers  understood  not. 

"  After  some  time  a  tinker  was  hanged,  (where, 
the  gentleman  has  forgot,)  who  at  his  death  said, 
that  the  murder  of  Mr.  Bower  of  Guildford  was  his 
greatest  trouble.  For  he  had  a  hand  in  it ;  heoon- 
fesseth  he  struck  him  a  blow  on  the  back  which 
fetcht  him  from  his  horse,  and  when  he  was  down, 
those  other  men  that  were  arraigned  and  executed 
for  it,  cut  his  throat  and  rifled  him.  This  is  the 
first  story  which  I  had  from  Mr.  Reading  himself, 
who  is  a  very  honest,  prudent  person,  and  not  cred- 
ulous." 

In  the  same  repertory  is  contained  an  account 
of  the  apparition  of  Edward  Avon,  of  Marlborough, 
which  was  seen  by  his  son-in-law,  Thomas  God- 
dard,  of  the  same  place,  about  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  leaning  over  a  stile  on  the  highway  be- 
tween Marlborough  and  Ogborn.  Goddard  had  a 
good  deal  of  conversation  with  the  ghost  on  family 
matters.  It  appeared  to  him  several  times,  and  in 
different  places ;    looked  in  upon   him  at  seven 
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o'clock  of  a  November  evening,  through  his  shop- 
window,  and  met  him  as  he  rode  down  the  hill  on 
the  way  from  Chilton,  "  between  the  manor-house 
and  Axford  farm-field,"  in  the  shape  of  "  some- 
what Uke  a  hare,"  at  which  his  horse  started,  and 
threw  him  in  the  dirt ;  on  getting  on  his  feet  again, 
afler  this  fall,  he  saw  the  ghost  in  its  proper  shape, 
standing  about  eight  feet  directly  before  him  in  the 
way,  and  it  said  to  him,  '*  Thomas,  bid  Willian 
Avon  (that  was  the  ghost's  son)  take  the  sword 
that  he  hath  of  me,  which  is  now  in  his  house, 
and  carry  it  to  the  wood  as  ye  go  to  Alton,  to 
the  upper  end  of  the  wood  by  the  wayside ;  for 
I  with  that  sword  1  did  wrong  above  thirty  years 
ago,  and  he  never  prospered  since  he  had  that 
sword."  Then,  after  various  other  directions 
about  family  affairs,  the  spirit  vanished. 

Goddard  went  to  the  mayor  of  Malborough,  and 
made  a  forma]  deposition  of  the  above  circum- 
stances. The  mayor  ordered  him  to  do  as  the 
apparition  had  directed  ;  and  the  next  morning,  at 
nine  o'clock,  he  and  his  brother-in-law,  William 
Avon,  went  with  the  sword,  and  laid  it  down  in 
the  copse,  near  the  place  the  ghost  had  appointed 
Goddard  to  carry  it.  As  they  left  the  spot,  God- 
dard again  saw  the  apparition  of  Edward  Avon, 
standing  by  the  place  where  the  sword  was  laid, 
and  called  out  to  his  brother-in-law,  "  There  is  the 
apparition  of  our  father !"  William  Avon  said  he 
saw  nothing ;  upon  which,  Goddard  fell  on  his 
knees,  and  prayed,  "  Lord  !  open  his  eyes  that  he 
may  see  it;"  to  which  the  other,  instead  of 
**  Amen,"  responded,  "  Lord  !  grant  I  may  not  see 
it,  if  it  be  thy  blessed  will."  The  apparition  then 
beckoned  to  Goddard,  and  said.  '*  Thomas,  take  up 
the  sword,  and  follow  me."  Goddard  took  up  the 
sword,  and  followed  the  apparition  about  ten 
perches  further  into  the  copse .  where  he  laid  down 
the  sword  apain.  At  this  time  he  saw  something 
stand  hv  the  apparition,  like  a  mastiff  dog,  of  a 
brown  color.  On  Goddard's  laying  down  the 
sword,  the  apparition  took  it  up,  and  going  a  few 
paces  farther,  pointed  with  it  to  the  ground,  and  said, 
"  In  this  place  lies  buried  the  body  of  him  whom 
I  murdered  in  the  year  1635,  (thirty-nine  years 
before,)  which  is  now  rotten,  and  turned  to  dust." 
Goddard  asked  him  why  he  had  conmiitted  this 
murder,  and  the  ghost  said,  "  I  took  money  from 
the  man,  and  he  contended  with  me,  and  so  I  mur- 
dered him."  Then  Goddard  said,  *'  What  would 
you  have  me  do  in  this  thing?"  and  the  ghost 
said,  '*  This  is  that  the  world  may  know  that  I 
murdered  a  man,  and  buried  him  in  this  place  in 
the  year  1635." 

The  place  to  which  the  ghost  pointed  was  a 
dry  and  bare  spot,  on  which  nothing  grew,  and 
which,  as  Goddard  described  i>,  was  "  like  a  grave 
sunk-in."  As  the  two  brothers-in-law  went  away 
together,  Avon  confessed  to  Goddard  that  he  had 
heard  the  voice  of  the  ghost,  but  had  neither  been 
able  to  distinguish  the  words,  nor  to  see  the 
speaker. 

Against  the  credit  of  this  story,  Mr.  Glanvil 
mentions  two  things  that  were  alleged  by  people 


in  Marlborough,  who  knew  Thomas  Goddard  ;  that 
first,  about  a  year  before  he  saw,  or  affirmed  ke 
had  seen,  his  father-in-law's  apparition,  he  left  off 
'  going  to  church,  (of  which  he  had  been  a  diligent 
frequenter,)  and  "  fell  off  wholly  to  the  nonconr 
formists ;"  and  the  other,  that  he  was  sometimes 
troubled  with  epileptic  fits.  But  to  these  reasons 
Mr.  Glanvil  does  not  allow  much  weight ;  observ- 
ing, that  a  man's  falling  off  to  the  nonconformists, 
though  it  may  argue  a  vacillancy  of  his  judgment, 
yet  affords  not  any  presumption  of  a  defect  in  his 
external  senses,  as  if  a  dissenter  were  less  able  to 
discern  when  he  saw  or  heard  anything  than  a 
sound  churchman.  In  this  we  agree  with  Mr. 
Glanvil :  it  b  not  sight  that  a  dissenter  wants,  but 
faith.  As  K)  the  epileptic  fits,  our  own  opinion  is, 
that  Goddard's  liability  to  these  was  the  very  thing 
that  made  him  also  capable  of  seeing  ghosts.  How- 
ever, our  author  will  not  say  positively  but  what 
the  apparition  may  have  been  "  some  ludicrous 
goblin,"  personating  the  ghost  of  old  Avon,  merely 
to  mystify,  or  "  take  a  rise  out  of"  the  son-in-law. 
For  Porphyrins  has  noted,  that  demons  do  some- 
times personate  the  souls  of  the  deceased  ;  and  the 
learned  Von  Meyer  of  Frankfurt  confirms  this  by 
many  instances  within  his  own  experience.  It 
ought  to  be  observed  that  there  were  no  bones 
found  in  the  place  pointed  out  by  the  spectre,  but 
this,  after  forty  years  or  nigh,  is  not  surprising. 

Here  follows  a  story  *'  Of  a  Dutchman  that 
could  see  ghosts,  and  of  the  ghost  he  saw  in  the 
town  of  Woodbridge,  in  Suffolk:" — 

"  Mr.  Broom,  the  minister  of  Woodbridge  in 
Suffolk,  meeting  one  day,  in  a  barber's  shop,  in 
that  town,  a  Dutch  lieutenant,  (who  was  blown  up 
with  Opdam,  and  taken  alive  out  of  the  water,  and 
carried  to  that  to^-n,  where  he  was  prisoner  at 
large,)  upon  the  occasion  of  some  discourse,  was 
told  by  him  that  he  could  see  ghosts,  and  that  he 
had  seen  divers.  Mr.  Broom  rebuking  him  for 
talking  so  idly,  he  persisted  in  it  very  stiffly. 
Some  days  after,  lighting  upon  him  again,  he  askt 
him  whether  he  had  seen  any  ghost  since  his 
coming  to  that  town?  To  which  he  replyed, 
*  No.' 

"  But  not  long  after  this,  as  they  were  walking 
together  up  the  town,  he  said  to  Mr.  Broom,  *  Yon- 
der comes  a  ghost.'  He  seeing  nothing,  askt  him 
whereabout  it  was  ?  The  other  said,  *  It  is  over 
against  such  a  house,  and  it  walks  looking  upwards 
towards  such  a  side,  swinging  one  arm,  with  a 
glove  in  its  hand.'  He  said,  moreover,  that  when 
it  came  near  them,  they  must  give  way  to  it ;  that 
he  ever  did  so,  and  some  that  have  not  done  so  have 
su&red  for  it.  Anon  he  said,  *  'T  is  just  upon  us ; 
let 's  out  of  the  way.'  Mr.  Broom,  beUeving  all  to 
be  a  fiction,  as  soon  as  he  said  these  words,  took 
hold  of  his  arm,  and  kept  him  by  force  in  the  way. 
But  as  he  held  him,  there  came  such  a  force  against 
them,  that  he  was  flung  into  the  middle  of  the 
street,  and  one  of  the  palms  of  his  hands,  and  one 
knee,  bruised  and  broken  by  the  fall,  which  put  him 
for  a  while  to  excessive  pain. 

"  But  spying  the  lieutenant  lye  like  a  dead  man, 
he  got  up  as  soon  as  he  could,  and  applied  himself 
to  his  relief.  With  the  help  of  others  he  got  him 
into  the  next  shop,  where  they  poured  strong  water 
down  his  throat,  but  for  some  time  could  discern  no 
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life  in  him.  At  length,  what  with  the  strong 
water,  and  what  with  well  chafing  him,  he  began 
to  stir,  and  when  he  was  come  to  himself,  his  first 
words  were,  '  I  will  show  you  no  more  ghosts.' 
Then  he  desired  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  but  Mr.  Broom 
told  him  he  should  take  it  at  his  house ;  for  he 
feared,  should  he  take  it  so  soon  there,  it  would 
make  him  sick. 

"  Thereupon  they  went  together  to  Mr.  Broom's 
house,  where  they  were  no  sooner  entering  in,  but 
the  bell  rang  out.  Mr.  Broom  presently  sent]  his 
maid  to  learn  who  was  dead.  She  brought  word 
that  it  was  such  a  one,  a  taylor,  who  dyed  sud- 
denly, though  he  had  been  in  a  consumption  a  long 
time.  And  inquiring  after  the  time  of  his  death, 
they  found  it  was  as  punctually  as  it  could  be 
guessed  at  the  very  time  when  the  ghost  appeared. 
The  ghost  had  exactly  this  taylor's  known  gate, 
who  ordinarily  went  with  one  arm  swinging,  and  a 
glove  in  that  hand,  and  looking  on  one  side 
upwards." 

In  a  story  of  a  butler  in  Ireland,  who  was  like 
to  have  been  carried  away  by  spirits,  because  he 
went  out  to  buy  cards  for  his  master  on  a  Sunday 
afternoon,  the  most  remarkable  point  is,  that  he 
"  was  perceived  to  rise  from  the  ground,  where- 
upon Mr.  Greatrix  (Valentine  Greatrix,  or  Great- 
rakes,  of  Cappoquin,  the  famous  magnetizer  of 
the  seventeenth  century)  and  another  lusty  man 
clapt  their  arms  over  his  shoulders,  one  of  them 
before  him  and  the  other  behind,  and  weighed  him 
down  with  all  their  strength.  But  he  was  forci- 
bly taken  up  from  them,  and  they  were  too  weak 
to  keep  their  hold ;  and  for  a  considerable  time  he 
was  carried  in  the  air  to  and  fro  over  their  heads, 
several  o£  the  company  still  running  under  him  to 
prevent  his  being  hurt  if  he  should  fall,  and  was 
caught  before  he  came  to  the  ground,  and  had  by 
that  means  no  hurt."  This  took  place  at  the 
liouse  and  in  the  presence  of  the  Earl  of  Orrery. 

Another  curious  point  in  this  case  is,  that  a 
spectre  came  to  this  butler  at  night,  bringing  with 
it  a  grey  liquor  in  a  wooden  dish,  which  it  bid  him 
drink  off,  (as  a  cure  for  fits  that  he  had,)  but  he 
would  not.  At  this  the  spectre  was  angry,  and 
upbraided  him  with  his  suspicious  temper ;  but 
told  him  if  he  would  drink  plantain -juice,  it  would 
cure  him  of  one  sort  of  his  fits,  (for  he  had  two,) 
6ut  he  should  carry  the  other  to  his  grave.  He 
asked  whether  he  should  take  the  juice  of  the  roots 
or  the  leaves,  and  received  answer,  the  roots. 

Sophron,  in  that  book  about  the  "  Unseen 
World,"  refers  to  this  story,  arid  condemns  it  as 
tending  to  "  corporealize  our  notions  of  spirits." 
But  this  seems  to  be  said  without  due  reflection  ; 
for,  first,  we  ought  to  ask,  whence  are  our 
"  notions  of  spirits"  derived,  that  we  should  make 
agreement  with  them  the  test  of  facts?  And  then, 
it  is  not  a  very  reasonable  d-octrine  that  a  spirit, 
which  can  move  a  body,  cannot  move  anything  that 
the  body  can  move. 

The  floating  of  persons,  who  are  under  spirit- 
ual influence,  in  the  air,  is  no  uncommon  phe- 
nomenon. We  have  been  informed  by  an  eye- 
witness, that  one  of  the  ladies  at  Port-GJ  isgow, 
who  "spoke  with  tongues"  in  the  year   1830, 


flew  about  the  roonj  in  which  the  prophesyings 
were  held,  for  some  time,  without  touching  the 
floor.  A  similar  phenomenon  is  the  riding  of 
witches  through  the  air  to  their  sabbath.  On 
which  subject.  Doctor  Antony  Homeck,  a  weighty 
divine  of  the  seventeenth  century,  speaks  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"  That  a  spirit  can  lift  up  men  and  women,  and 
grosser  substances,  and  convey  them  through  the 
air,  I  question  no  more  than  I  doubt  that  the  wind 
can  overthrow  houses,  or  drive  stones  and  other 
heavy  bodies  upward  from  their  centre.  And  were 
I  to  make  a  person  of  a  dull  understanding  appre- 
hend the  nature  of  a  spirit,  I  would  represent  it  to 
him  under  the  notion  of  an  intelligent  wind,  or  a 
strong  wind,  informed  by  a  highly  rational  soul — 
as  a  man  may  be  called  an  intelligent  piece  of  earth. 
And  this  notion  David  seemed  to  favor,  when 
speaking  of  these  creatures.  Psalm  civ.  4,  he  tells  us 
that  God  makes  his  angels  wind,  for  in  the  original 
it  is  n')'^ ;  and  most  certainly  if  they  be  so,  they 
must  be  reasonable  windy  substances ;  nor  doth  the 
expression  which  immediately  follows  in  that  verse 
cross  this  exposition — viz. ,  that  he  makes  his  min- 
isters a  flaming  fire ;  for  it's  no  new  opinion  that 
some  of  those  invisible  substances  are  ofa  fiery,  and 
others  of  an  aiery  nature :  and  as  we,  God  gives 
rational  creatures  here  on  earth,  bodies  composed  of 
grosser  matter,  why  should  it  seem  incongruous  for 
him  to  give  rational  creatures  above  us  bodies  of  a 
subtiler  and  thinner  matter,  or  suoh  matter  as  tho.se 
higher  regions  do  afford?  And  if  wind,  breaking 
forth  from  the  caverns  of  hills  and  mountains,  have 
such  force  as  makes  us  very  often  stand  amazed  at 
the  effects,  what  energy  might  we  suppose  to  be  in 
wind,  were  it  informed  by  reason,  or  a  reasonable 
being?" 

A  curious  thing  happened  in  the  year  1659,  at 
Crossen  in  Silesia,  of  an  apothecary's  servant. 
The  chief  magistrate  of  that  town  at  tliat  time  was 
the  Princess  Elizabeth  Charlotte,  a  person  famous 
in  her  generation.  In  the  spring  of  the  year,  one 
Christopher  Monigk,  a  native  of  Serbest,  a  town 
belonging  to  the  princes  of  Anhalt,  servant  to  an 
apothecary,  died  and  was  buried  with  the  usual 
ceremonies  of  the  Lutheran  church.  A  few  days 
after  his  decease,  a  shape  exactly  like  his  in  face, 
clothes,  stature,  mien,  &c.,  appeared  in  the 
apothecary's  shop,  where  he  would  set  himself 
down,  and  walk  sometimes,  and  take  the  boxes, 
pots,  glasses  off  of  the  shelves,  and  set  them  again 
in  their  places,  and  sometimes  try  and  examine 
the  goodness  of  the  medicines,  weigh  them  in  a 
pair  of  scales,  pound  the  drugs  with  a  mighty 
noise  in  a  mortar,  nay  serve  the  people  that  cam** 
with  their  bills  to  the  shop,  take  their  money,  and  ^_ 
lay  it  up  safe  in  the  counter  ;  in  a  word,  do  all 
things  that  a  journeyman  in  such  cases  used  to  do. 
He  looked  very  ghastly  upon  those  that  had  been 
his  fellow-servants,  who  were  afraid  to  say  any- 
thing to  him,  and  his  master  being  sick  at  that 
time  of  the  gout,  he  was  often  very  troublesome  to 
him,  would  take  the  bills  that  were  brought  him 
out  of  his  hand,  snatch  away  the  candle  sometimes, 
and  put  it  behind  the  stove.  At  last,  he  took  a 
cloak  that  hung  in  the  shop,  put  it  on  and  walked 
abroad  ;  but   minding  nobody  in  the  streets,  went 
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along,  entered  into  some  of  the  citizen's  houses, 
and  thrust  himself  into  company,  especially  of 
such  as  he  had  formerly  known,  yet  saluted  no- 
body, nor  spoke  to  any  one  but  to  a  maid-servant, 
whom  he  met  hard  by  the  church-yard,  and  desired 
to  go  home  to  his  master's  house,  and  dig  in  a 
ground-chamber,  where  she  would  find  an  inesti- 
mable treasure  ;  but  the  maid,  amazed  at  the 
sight  of  him,  swooned  ;  whereupon  he  lift  her  up, 
bu.  left  stt  :h  a  mark  on  her  flesh  with  lifting  her, 
that  it  was  to  be  seen  for  some  time  after.  The 
maid  having  recovered  herself,  went  home,  but 
fell  desperately  sick  upon  it,  and  in  her  illness 
discovered  what  Monigk  had  said  to  her,  and  ac- 
cordingly digged  in  the  place  she  had  named,  but 
found  nothing  but  an  old  decayed  pot,  with  a 
luBmatitcs  or  bloodstone  in  it.  The  princess  here- 
upon caused  the  young  man's  body  to  be  digged 
up,  which  they  found  putrified,  with  purulent 
matter  flowing  from  it,  and  the  master  being  ad- 
vised to  remove  the  young  man's  goods,  linen, 
clothes,  and  things,  he  left  behind  him  when  he 
died,  out  of  the  house,  the  spirit  thereupon  left  the 
house,  and  was  heard  of  no  more. 

Another  curious  thing  happened  in  1673,  at 
Reichenbach  in  Silesia,  in  which  also  an  apothe- 
cary was  concerned,  who  after  his  death  appeared 
to  divers  of  his  acquaintance,  and  cried  out  that 
'ft  his  lifetime  he  had  poisoned  several  men  with 
his  drugs.  Thereupon  the  magistrates  of  the 
town,  after  consultation,  took  up  his  body  and 
burnt  it  ;  which  being  done,  the  spirit  disappeared, 
and  was  seen  no  more.  This  was  stated  to  Doc- 
tor  Anthony    Horneck  by    a  very    credible    wit- 


Webster,  a  writer  against  the  existence  of 
witches  and  apparitions,  has  recorded  a  story 
which  makes  strongly  against  his  own  views,  and 
which  he  nevertheless  seems  to  believe.  It  is 
quoted  out  of  his  "  Display  of  Supposed  Witch- 
craft," in  Doctor  H.  More's  letter  to  Mr.  Glanvil, 
prefixed  to  Saducismus  Triumphatus,  and  is  as 
follows  : — 

*'  About  the  year  of  our  Lord  1G32,  near  unto 
Chester-in-the-Street,  there  lived  one  Walker,  a 
yeoman-nian  of  good  estate  anda  widower,  who  had 
a  young  woman  to  his  kinswoman  that  kept  his 
house,  who  was  by  the  neighbors  suspected  to  be 
with  child,  and  was  towards  the  dark  of  the  even- 
ing one  night  sent  away  with  one  Mark  Sharp,  who 
was  a  collier,  or  one  that  digged  coals  under  ground, 
and  one  that  had  been  born  in  Blackburn  Hundred, 
in  Lancashire,  and  so  she  was  not  heard  of  a  long 
time,  and  no  noise  or  little  was  made  about  it.  In  the 
winter  time  after,  one  James  Graham,  or  Grime, 
(for  so  in  that  country  they  call  them,)  being  a 
miller,  and  living  about  two  miles  from  the  place 
where  Walker  lived,  was  one  night  alone  very  late 
in  the  mill,  grinding  corn  ;  and  as  about  twelve  or 
one  o'clock  at  night,  he  came  down  the  stairs  from 
having  been  putting  corn  in  the  hopper,  the  mill 
doors  being  shut,  there  stood  a  woman  upon  the 
midst  of  the  floor,  with  her  hair  about  her  head 
hanging  down  and  all  bloody,  with  five  large  wounds 
in  lier  head.  He  being  much  affrighted  and  amazed, 
began  to  bless  him,  and  at  last  asked  her  who  she  was, 


and  what  she  wanted?  To  which  she  said,  I  am 
the  spirit  of  such  a  woman,  who  lived  with  Walker  ; 
and  being  got  with  child  by  him,  he  promised  to 
send  me  to  a  private  place,  where  I  should  be  well 
looked  to  till  I  was  brought  to  bed  and  well  again, 
and  then  I  should  come  again  and  keep  his  house. 

"  '  And  accordingly,'  said  the  apparition,  '  I  was 
one  night  late  sent  away  with  one  Mark  Sharp, 
who  upon  a  moor  (naming  a  place  that  the  miller 
knew)  slew  me  with  a  pick,  (such  as  men  dig  coals 
withal,)  and  gave  me  those  five  wounds,  and  after 
threw  my  body  into  a  coal-pit  hard  by,  and  hid  the 
pick  imder  a  bank,  and  his  shoes  and  stockings  be- 
ing bloudy,  he  endeavored  to  wash,  but  seeing  the 
bloud  would  not  wash  forth,  he  hid  them  there.' 
And  the  apparition  further  told  the  miller  that  ho 
must  be  the  man  to  reveal  it,  or  else  that  she  must 
still  appear  and  haunt  him.  The  miller  returned 
home  very  sad  and  heavy,  but  spoke  not  one  word 
of  what  he  had  seen,  but  eschewed  as  much  as  he 
could  to  stay  in  the  mill  within  night  without  com- 
pany, thinking  thereby  to  escape  the  seeing  again 
of  that  frightful  apparition. 

'•  But  notwhhstanding,  one  night  when  it  began 
to  be  dark,  the  apparition  met  him  again,  and 
seemed  very  fierce  and  cruel,  and  threatened  him, 
that  if  he  did  not  reveal  the  murder,  she  would  cer- 
tainly pursue  and  haunt  him.  Yet  for  all  this,  he 
still  concealed  it  until  St.  Thomas'  Eve  before 
Christmas,  when  being,  soon  after  sunset,  walking 
in  his  garden,  she  appeared  again,  and  then  so 
threatened  and  afl'righted  him,  that  he  faithfully 
promised  to  reveal  it  next  morning. 

"  In  the  morning  he  wrote  to  a  magistrate,  and 
made  the  whole  matter  known,  with  all  the  circum- 
stances ;  and  diligent  search  being  made,  the  body 
was  found  in  a  coal-pit,  with  five  wounds  in  the 
head,  and  the  pick,  and  shoes,  and  stockings  yet 
bloudy,  in  every  circumstance  as  the  apparition  had 
related  unto  the  miller.  Whereupon  Walker  and 
Mark  Sharp  were  both  apprehended,  but  would 
confess  nothing.  At  the  assizes  following  (I  think 
it  was  Durham)  they  were  arraigned,  found  guilty, 
condemned,  and  executed,  but  I  could  never  hear 
that  they  confessed  the  fact.  There  were  some 
that  reported  that  the  apparition  did  appear  to  the 
judge,  or  the  foreman  of  the  jury,  (who  was 
alive  in  Chester-in-the-Street  about  ten  years  ago, 
as  I  have  been  credibly  informed,)  but  of  that  1 
know  no  certainty. 

*'  There  are  many  persons  yet  alive  that  can  re- 
member this  strange  murder,  and  the  discovery  of 
it ;  for  it  was,  and  sometimes  is,  as  much  discoursed 
of  in  the  north  country  as  anything  that  almost 
hath  ever  been  heard  of,  and  the  relation  printed, 
though  now  not  to  be  gotten.  I  relate  this  with  the 
greater  confidence,  (though  I  may  fail  in  some  of 
the  circumstances,)  because  I  saw  and  read  tlu- 
letter  that  was  sent  to  Serjeant  Hutton,  who  thep 
lived  at  Goldsbrugh,  in  Yorkshire,  from  the  judga 
before  whom  Walker  and  Mark  Sharp  were  tried, 
and  by  whom  they  were  condemned,  and  had  a 
copy  of  it  until  about  the  year  1658,  when  I  had 
it  and  many  other  books  and  papers  taken  from  nuj 
And  this  I  confess  to  be  one  of  the  most  convincin/,' 
stories  (being  of  undoubted  verity)  that  ever  I  read, 
heard,  or  knew  of,  and  carrieth  with  it  the  most 
evident  force  to  make  the  most  incredulous  spirit  to 
be  satisfied  that  there  are  really  sometimes  such 
things  as  apparitions." 

Doctor  Henry  More  thought  this  story  so  "  co 
siderable,"  that  he  mentioned  it  to  a  friend  of  bis 
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a  prudent  intelligent  person,  Dr.  J.  D.,  who,  of 

his  own  accord,  offered  him,  it  being  a  thing  of 
S'lch  consequence,  to  send  to  a  friend  of  his  in  the 
north  for  greater  assurance  of  the  truth  of  the 
narration,  which  motion,  he  (Dr.  H.  M.)  wil- 
lingly embracing,  he  (Dr.  J.  D.)  accordingly  sent. 
The  answer  to  his  letter,  from  his  friend,  Mr. 
Shepherdson,  was  this  : — 

"  I  have  done  what  I  can  to  inform  myself  of  the 
passage  of  Sharp  and  Walker.  There  are  very  few 
men  tliat  1  could  meet,  that  were  then  men,  or  at 
the  tryal,  saving  these  two  in  the  enclosed  paper, 
both  men  at  that  time,  and  both  at  the  tryal.  And 
for  Mr.  LuiTiley,  he  lived  next  door  to  Walker ;  and 
what  he  hath  given  under  his  hand,  can  depose,  if 
there  were  occasion.  The  other  gentleman  writ 
his  attestation  with  his  own  hand,  but  I  being  not 
there,  got  not  his  name  to  it.  I  could  have  sent 
you  twenty  hands  that  could  have  said  thus  much, 
and  more,  by  hear-say,  but  I  thought  these  most 
proper,  that  could  speak  from  their  own  eyes  and 
ears." 

Thus  far,  Mr.  Shepherdson,  the  doctor's  dis- 
creet and  faithful  intelligencer.  Now  for  Mr. 
Lumley's  testimony,  it  is  this  : — 

"  Mr.  William  Lumley,  of  Lumley,  being  an  an- 
cient gentleman,  and  at  the  tryal  of  Walker  and 
Sharp,  upon  the  murder  of  Anne  Walker,  saith — 
That  he  doth  very  well  remember  that  the  said 
Anne  was  servant  to  Walker,  and  that  she  was 
supposed  to  be  with  child,  but  would  not  disclose 
by  whom.  But,  being  removed  to  her  aunt's  in 
the  same  town,  called  Dame  Carie,  told  her  aunt 
that  he  that  had  got  her  with  child  would  take  care 
both  of  her  and  it,  and  bid  her  not  trouble  herself 
After  some  time  she  had  been  at  her  aunt's,  it  was 
observed  that  Sharp  came  to  Lumley  one  night, 
being  a  sworn  brother  of  the  said  Walker's,  and 
they  two,  that  night,  called  her  forth  from  her  aunt's 
house,  which  night  she  was  murdered. 

"  About  fourteen  days  after  the  murder,  there 
appeared  to  one  Graime,  a  fuller,  at  his  mill,  six 
miles  from  Lumley,  the  likeness  of  a  woman,  with 
her  hair  about  her  head,  and  the  appearance  of  five 
wounds  in  her  head,  as  the  said  Graime  gave  it  in 
evidence.  That  that  appearance  bid  him  go  to  a 
justice  of  peace,  and  relate  to  him  how  that  Walker 
and  Sharp  had  murdered  her,  in  such  a  place  as 
she  was  murdered ;  but  he,  fearing  to  disclose  a 
thing  of  that  nature  against  a  person  of  credit,  as 
Walker  was,  would  not  have  done  it ;  but  she  con- 
tinually appearing  night  by  night  to  him,  and  pul- 
ling the  cloathes  off  his  bed,  told  him  he  should  never 
rest  till  he  had  disclosed  it.  Upon  which,  the  said 
Graime  did  go  to  a  justice  of  peace,  and  related  the 
whole  matter.  Whereupon  the  justice  of  peace 
granted  warrants  against  Walker  and  Sharp,  and 
committed  them  to  prison.  But  they  found  bail 
to  appear  at  the  next  assizes.  At  which  time  they 
came  to  their  tryal,  and  upon  the  evidence  of  the 
circumstances  with  that  of  Graime  of  the  apparition, 
they  were  both  found  guilty,  and  executed. 

"William  Lumley." 

"  The  other  testimony  is  of  Mr.  James  Smart,  of 
the  city  of  Durham,  who  saith— That  the  tryal  of 
Sharp  and  Walker  was  in  the  month  of  August, 
1631,  before  Judge  Davenport.  One  Mr.  J'airhair 
gave  it  in  evidence  upon  oath,  that  he  see  the  like- 
ness of  a  child  stand  upon  Walker's  shoulders  dur- 
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ing  the  time  of  the  iryal.     At  which  time  the  judge     9 
was  very  much  troubled,  and  gave  sentence  that      « 
night  the  tryal  was  ;  which  was  a  thing  n^ver  used 
in  Durham  before,  nor  after." 


There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  between  Mr. 
Webster  and  Dr.  Henry  More,  as  to  the  nature  of 
this  apparition — the  former  holding  it  to  have  been 
the  "  astral  spirit  of  Anne  Walker  ;  the  other  de- 
riding this  as  a  fantastic  conceit  of  the  Paracel- 
sists,  and  insisting  that  it  was  her  soul.  Perhaps 
the  two  opinions  are  not  irreconcilable.  However, 
we  will  not  stop  to  reconcile  them  here,  but  relate 
one  more  story,  and  let  the  reader  go  to  bed. 

Some  years  ago,  when  travelling  in  Germany, 
it  was  our  fortune  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  clergyman,  who  was  the  subject 
of  a  most  strange  and  frightful  spiritual  visitation. 
In  the  year  1838,  he  had  been  appointed  to  a  vil- 
lage parish,  and  entered  upon  his  work  with  an 
ardor  that  distinguished  him  in  all  his  pursuits. 
The  first  night  that  he  spent  in  his  own  residence, 
he  could  not  sleep  ;  hour  after  hour,  he  lay  tossing 
on  his  restless  bed,  and  rose  in  the  morning  with- 
out having  closed  an  eye.  He  attributed  this, 
however,  to  the  excitement  of  his  spirits,  the 
strange  bed,  the  fatigue  of  his  journey — in  short, 
to  any  cause  but  what  proved  to  be  the  true  one. 
The  second  night  came,  and  he  rested  no  better  ; 
the  third  and  the  fourth  equally  failed  to  bring  him 
repose.  He  changed  his  hour  of  going  to  bed, 
worked  hard  during  the  day,  did  everything  possi- 
ble to  win  sleep  to  his  pillow,  but  in  vain.  It 
might  be  on  the  seventh  ur  the  eighth  night  that 
he  felt,  as  he  lay  feverishly  turning  from  side  to 
side,  something  sitting,  as  he  thought,  on  the  side 
of  his  bed.  He  sat  up,  gioped  with  his  hand 
over  the  bed-coverings,  to  the  place  where  the 
pressure  seemed  to  be,  and  was  sensible  of  some- 
thing that  yielded  to  a  push,  but  immediately  afler 
returned  to  its  former  place.  He  got  up,  and 
hghted  a  candle ;  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  on 
the  bed,  nothing  to  be  found  in  the  room,  that 
could  have  been  the  cause  of  his  sensations.  He 
lay  down  again,  leaving  the  light  burning,  and 
now  first  did  a  superstitious  awe  steal  over  him, 
when  he  felt  the  weight  on  the  bed-side  as  before, 
while  his  eyes  assured  him  that  nothing  visible 
occupied  the  place.  Of  sleep  there  was  now  no 
hope,  and  not  only  for  that  night,  but  for  many 
following,  till  the  health  of  the  man,  thus  at  once 
deprived  of  his  natural  rest,  and  pursued  by  the 
terrors  of  an  invisible  world,  began  perceptibly  to 
give  way.  This  had  gone  on  about  a  fortnight, 
when  he  began  to  see  something.  It  was  the 
shape  of  a  woman  veiled  from  head  to  foot,  as  it 
seemed,  in  a  gray  mist,  sitting  on  the  bed.  The 
haunted  man  began  to  fear  for  his  reason  ;  he  wrote 
to  Schubert,  to  Dr.  Kemer,  to  Professor  Eschen- 
mayer,  to  every  one  he  could  hear  of,  as  versed 
in  the  secrets  of  psychology ;  he  detailed  his  suf- 
ferings 4  he  supplicated  help.  As  might  be  ex- 
■pectedii  the  correspondence  had  no  result  but  that 
of  rendering  the  case  more  hopeless.  The  sufferer 
travelled  from  one  master  of  the  mvstic  science  to 
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another  ;  and  it  was  while  on  a  visit  to  Schubert 
that  we  became  acquainted  with  him.  Of  course 
all  that  could  be  done  for  him  was  done,  and 
amounted  to  just — nothing.  He  returned  in  de- 
spair to  his  parish ;  and,  to  put  the  reality  of  the 
apparition  to  a  new  test,  he  spoke  to  it.  It  an- 
swered. He  related  this  to  his  friends ;  they 
smiled,  and  said  his  poetical  temperament  was  car- 
rying him  too  far.  More  than  one  said,  "  Send 
your  spectre  to  me ;  if  there  be  anything  in  her, 
I  '11  find  it  out."  He  promised  to  do  so,  and  kept 
his  promise.  Sleep,  so  long  a  stranger,  revisited 
his  bed  ;  but  the  next  morning,  the  rash  inviter 
was  sure  to  come,  and  say,  one  visit  was  enough 
for  him,  a  second  such  night  would  drive  him 
frantic.  The  niece  of  the  clergyman,  who  was 
his  house-keeper,  a  good-hearted  and  religious  girl, 
iieard  of  this,  and  begged  her  uncle  to  send  her  the 
apparition  ;  he  did  it  from  time  to  time,  to  have  a 
night's  sleep.  The  phantom-lady,  in  all  her  visits 
to  others,  kept  silence  ;  no  one  but  the  clergyman 
ever  heard  her  speak ;  perhaps,  because  no  one 
else  iiad  the  courage  to  speak  to  her.  But  what 
she  said  to  him,  he  could  never  be  induced  to  tell. 
So  stood  the  matter  when  we  were  brought  into 
contact  with  him  ;  as,  for  aught  we  know,  it  stands 
to  this  hour.  From  other  sources  we  have  learned 
that  he  often  passes  his  night  in  the  open  air,  to 
evade  the  dreaded  visitation,  unwilling  to  lay  too 
heavy  a  tax  on  the  self-sacrificing  affections  of  his 
niece.  At  such  times,  his  village-parishioners 
often  lie  awake  till  the  dawn,  listening  with  a 
heart-clutching  fear  to  the  unearthly  tones  which 
his  voice  and  his  guitar  conspire  to  send  forth  into 
the  shudderino  nifjht. 
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Sparks'  Writings  of  Washington.  N.  York  : 
Harper  and  Brothers. 

The  present  is  the  eighth  volume  of  this  valuable 
publication,  and  contains  the  correspondence  and 
miscellaneous  papers  relating  to  the  American  rev- 
olution. And  therein  do  the  noble,  benevolent, 
high-toned  and  clear-sighted  qualities  of  Washing- 
ton's mind  abundantly  appear.  Now  that  the  work 
is  published  at  a  price  which  puts  it  within  the  reach 
of  most  persons,  we  do  hope  this  true  portraiture  of 
Washington  will  be  closely  studied  by  his  country- 
men. We  do  not  know  what  more  valuable  gift  an 
American  parent  could  give  to  his  sons  than  this 
work.— iV.  Y.  Com.  Adv. 

The  most  superb  Gift  Book  of  the  season,  that 
has  come  to  our  knowledge,  has  been  prepared,  at 
great  outlay  of  time  and  money,  by  Messrs.  Wiley 
&  Putnam  ;  and  in  point  of  national  interest,  nov- 
elty and  external  beauty  surpasses  anything  of  the 
kind  we  have  seen  from  the  London  press.  It  is 
called  "  Pearls  of  American  Poetry,"  these  pearls 
being  choice  selections  from  the  fugitive  or  occa- 
sional pieces  of  the  most  prominent  among  our  bards 
— for  instance,  the  "  Excelsior"  of  Longfellow, 
Halleck's  exquisite  stanzas  on  "  Love,"  and  bright 
gems  from  the  writings  of  Bryant  and  others. 
These  are  printed,  most  delicately  and  perfectly,  in 
lithograph  German  text,  on  Bristol  board,  each  page 
being  framed  by  a  rich  illuminated  arabesque  border 


in  gold,  silver  and  colors,  with  ill c-strative  vignettes 
wrought  in  the  borders.  To  give  an  idea  of  the 
labor  bestowed  on  this  work,  we  can  mention  that 
for  every  color  there  is  a  distinct  impression  from  a 
single  stone  ;  and  as  on  some  of  the  pages  there  are 
seven  colors  employed,  it  follows  that  for  eacli  of 
these  pages  there  have  been  seven  stones  used,  in 
seven  impressions.  The  binding  ischas-te,  rich  and 
solid,  somewhat  after  the  old  English  style — dark 
morocco,  with  very  little  gilding  or  embossing 
The  form  is  quarto.— iV.  Y.  Com.  Adv. 

Evangeline — A  Tale  of  Acadie.  By  Henry 
Wadsworth  Longfellow.    Boston  :  Ticknor  &  Co. 

A  dainty  little  book — fair,  slender,  delicate,  at- 
tractive, as  the  heroine  of  its  touching  story.  Writ- 
ten in  hexameters,  it  has  a  chassez-ing  movement 
which  does  not  at  first  seem  favorable  for  the  expres- 
sion of  the  pathetic,  but  before  we  finish  we  are 
willing  to  follow  the  poet  at  his  own  pace.  Evan- 
geline pursuing  her  rainbow-like  lover  across  the 
continent,  and  through  life,  to  the  very  gates  of 
death,  is  a  picture  almost  too  melancholy  for  pleas- 
ure ;  but  Mr.  Longfellow  has  long  since  proved  his 
power  to  draw  us  as  he  will,  let  the  subject  be  what 
it  may.  He  modestly  calls  this  a  tale  ;  and  leaves 
others  to  decide  whether  or  not  it  be  a  poem  too. 
At  any  rate  it  is  full  of  poetry — and  music,  and  reli- 
gion, and  all  that  is  pure  and  good.  At  another 
time  we  shall  make  a  few  extracts. — Christian  Ini^. 
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Gen.  Scott. — Should  the  rumor  of  an  inten- 
tion to  recall  Gen.  Scott  from  the  scene  of  his  tri- 
umphs prove  to  have  any  foundation,  it  will  inflict 
a  pang  upon  all  who  can  sympathize  with  the 
indignant  swelling  of  a  noble  heart,  ungratefully 
treated  ;  and  it  would  be  likely  to  make  him  the 
next  president,  were  not  Gen.  Taylor  in  the  field. 

Gen.  Scott  has  been  so  generally  found  to  be 
right,  that  we  for  one  will  not  believe  him  in  the 
wrong,  till  it  be  proved.  Much  as  we  value  the 
reputation  of  Gen.  Worth,  it  is  not  of  equal  im- 
portance to  that  of  the  commander-in-chief.  Be- 
sides, a  court  of  inquiry  has  decided  that  the 
subordinate  was  wrong.  We  have  seen  Cobnel 
Duncan's  answer  to  Gen.  Scott's  general  or.ler, 
and  think  he  could  not  expect  to  escape  the  am  st, 
which  he  deliberately,  or  passionately,  provoked . 

It  seems  that  the  breach  between  Gen.  Wor.h 
and  his  commander  began  previous  to  the  battles 
before  Mexico ; — and  yet  how  freely,  how  gener- 
ously, does  he  praise  Gen.  Worth  I 

A  New  York  writer,  some  months  ago,  speak- 
ing of  Gen.  Scott,  said,  "  And  if  there  be  a  rent  in 
Caesar's  cloak,  remember  that  it  covers  Csesar." 

Our  own  affectionate  attachment  to  the  character 
of  Gen.  Scott,  dates  from  the  time  of  the  trouble 
about  the  "  sympathizers,"  and  the  north-eastern 
boundary.  It  was  much  owing  to  him  that  ihe 
peace  was  not  broken  with  England,  on  that  occa- 
sion. He  has  again  shown,  in  his  conduct  before 
the  city  of  Mexico,  that  he  preferred  the  chance  of 
peace,  to  victory. 

To  recall  Gen.  Scott  will  be  a  heavy  respon.si- 
bility  upon  the  administration,  which  will  then 
rightly  bear  the  blame  of  any  future  disaster. 
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I'RosPECTUs. — This  work  is  conducted  in  the  spirit  of 
Littell's  Museum  of  Foreign  Literature,  (which  was  favor- 
ably received  by  the  public  for  twenty  years,)  but  as  it  is 
twice  as  large,  and  appears  so  often,  we  not  only  give 
spirit  and  freshness  to  it  by  many  things  which  were  ex- 
cluded by  a  month's  delay,  but  while  thus  extending  our 
scope  and  gathering  a  greater  and  more  attractire  variety, 
are  able  so  to  increase  the  solid  and  substantial  part  of 
our  literary,  historical,  and  political  harvest,  as  fully  to 
satisfy  the  wants  of  the  American  reader. 

The  elaborate  and  stately  Essays  of  the  Edinburgh, 
Quarterly,  and  other  Reviews  ;  and  Blackicood^s  noble 
criticisms  on  Poetry,  his  keen  political  Commentaries, 
highly  wrought  Tales,  and  vivid  descriptions  of  rural  and 
mountain  Scenery  ;  and  the  contributions  to  Literature, 
History,  and  Common  Life,  by  the  sagacious  Spectator, 
the  sparkling  Examiner,  the  judicious  Athencmm,  the 
busy  and  industrious  Literary  Gazette,  the  sensible  and 
comprehensive  Britannia,  the  sober  and  respectable  Chris- 
tian Observer;  these  are  intermixed  witn  the  Military 
and  Naval  reminiscences  of  the  United  Service,  and  with 
the  best  articles  of  the  Dublin  University,  Neio  Monthly, 
Fraser's,  TaiVs,  AinsworUVs,  Hood's,  and  Sporting  Mag- 
azines, and  of  Chambers''  admirable  Journal.  We  do  not 
consider  it  beneath  our  dignity  to  borrow  wit  and  wisdom 
from  Punch;  and,  when  we  think  it  good  enough,  make 
use  of  the  thunder  of  The  Times.  We  shall  increase  our 
variety  by  importations  from  the  continent  of  Europe,  arid 
from  the  new  growth  of  the  British  colonies. 

The  steamship  has  brought  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
into  our  neighborhood  ;  and  will  greatly  multiply  our  con- 
nections, as  Merchants,  Travellers,  and  Politicians,  with 
all  parts  of  the  world ;  so  that  much  more  than  ever  it 
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now  becomes  every  mtelligent  American  to  be  informed 
of  the  condition  and  changes  of  foreign  countries.  And 
this  not  only  because  of  their  nearer  connection  with  our- 
selves, but  because  the  nations  seem  to  be  hastening, 
through  a  rapid  process  of  change,  to  some  new  state  of 
things,  which  the  merely  political  prophet  cannot  compute 
or  foresee. 

Geographical  Discoveries,  the  progress  of  Colonization, 
(which  is  extending  over  the  whole  world,)  and  Voyages 
and  Travels,  will  be  favorite  matter  for  our  selections  ; 
and,  in  general,  we  shall  systematically  and  very  ully 
acquaint  our  readers  with  the  great  department  df  Foreign 
afiairs,  without  entirely  neglecting  our  own. 

While  we  aspire  to  make  the  Living  Age  desirable  to 
all  who  wish  to  keep  themselves  informed  of  the  rapid 
progress  of  the  movement — to  Statesmen,  Divines,  Law- 
yers, and  Physicians — to  men  of  business  and  men  of 
leisure — it  is  still  a  stronger  object  to  make  it  attractive 
and  useful  to  their  Wives  and  Children.  We  believe  that 
we  can  thus  do  some  good  in  our  day  and  generation ;  and 
hope  to  make  the  work  indispensable  in  every  well-in- 
formed family.  We  say  indispensable,  because  in  this 
day  of  cheap  literature  it  is  not  possible  to  guard  against 
the  influx  of  what  is  bad  in  taste  and  vicious  in  morals, 
in  any  other  way  than  by  furnishing  a  sufficient  supply 
of  a  healthy  character.  The  menial  and  moral  appetite 
must  be  gratified. 

We  hope  thdit,  hy  "  winnmving  the  wheat  from  the 
chaff,"  by  providing  abundantly  for  the  imagination,  and 
by  a  large  collection  of  Biography,  Voyages  and  Travels, 
History,  and  more  solid  matter,  we  may  produce  a  work 
which  shall  be  popular,  while  at  the  same  time  it  will 
aspire  to  raise  the  standard  of  public  taste. 


Terms. — The  Living  Age  is  published  every  Satur- 
day, by  E.  LiTTELL  &  Co.,  comer  of  Tremont  and  Brom- 
field  sts.,  Boston  ;  Price  12i  cents  a  number,  or  six  dollars 
a  year  in  advance.  Remittances  for  any  period  will  be 
thankfully  received  and  promptly  attended  to.  fj-  To 
insure  regularity  in  mailing  the  work,  orders  should  be 
addressed  to  the  office  of  publication,  as  above. 

Clubs,  paying  a  year  in  advance,  will  be  supplied  as 
follows : — 

Four  copies  for  ....  ^20  00 
Nine  '«"....  $40  00 
Twelve "       "        .        .        .        .    «50  00 


Complete  sets,  in  fifteen  volumes,  to  the  end  of  1847, 
handsomely  bound,  and  packed  in  neat  boxes,  are  for  sale 
at  thirty  dollars. 

Any  volume  may  be  had  separately  at  two  dollars, 
bound,  or  a  dollar  and  a  half  in  numbers. 

Any  number  may  be  had  for  12^ cents;  and  it  may 
be  worth  while  for  subscribers  or  purchasers  to  complete 
any  broken  volumes  they  may  have,  and  thus  greatly  en- 
hance their  value. 


Binding. — We  bind  the  work  in  a  uniform,  strong,  and 
good  style  ;  and  where  customers  bring  their  numbers  in 
good  order,  can  generally  give  them  bound  volumes  in  ex- 
change without  any  delay.  The  price  of  the  binding  is 
50  cents  a  volume.  As  they  are  always  bound  to  one 
pattern,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  matching  the  future 
volumes. 


Agencies. — We  are  desirous  of  making  arrangements 
in  all  parts  of  North  America,  for  increasing  the  circula 
tion  ot  this  work— and  for  doing  this  a  liberal  commission 
will  be  allowed  to  gentlemen  who  will  interest  themselves 
in  the  business.  And  we  will  eladly  correspond  on  this 
subject  with  any  agent  who  will  send  us  undoubted  refer- 
ences. 


Postage. — When  sent  with  the  cover  on,  the  Living 
Age  consists  of  three  sheets,  and  is  rated  as  a  pamphlet, 
at  4i  cents.  But  when  sent  without  the  cover,  it  comes 
within  the  definition  of  a  newspaper  given  in  the  law. 
and  cannot  legally  be  charged  with  more  than  newspaper 
postage,  (U  cts.)    We  add  the  definition  alluded  to : — 

A  newspaper  is  "any  printed  publication,  issued  in 
numbers,  consisting  of  not  more  than  two  sheets,  and 
published  at  short,  stated  intervals  of  not  more  than  one 
month,  conveying  intelligence  of  passing  events." 

Monthly  parts. — For  such  as  prefer  it  in  that  form,  the 
Living  Age  is  put  up  in  monthly  parts,  containing  four  or 
five  weekly  numbers.  In  this  shape  it  shows  to  great 
advantage  in  comparison  with  other  works,  containing  m 
each  part  double  the  matter  of  any  of  the  quarterlies. 
But  we  recommend  the  weekly  numbers,  as  fresher  and 
fuller  of  life.  Postage  on  the  monthly  parts  is  about  14 
cents.  The  volumes  are  published  quarterly,  each  volume 
containing  as  much  matter  as  a  quarterly  review  gives  in 
eighteen  months. 


Washington,  27  Dec,  1845. 
Or  all  the  Periodical  Journals  devoted  to  literature  and  science  which  abound  in  Europe  and  in  this  country,  this 
has  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  most  useful.     It  contains  indeed  the  exposition  only  of  the  current  literature  of  the 
English  language,  but  this  by  its  immense  extent  and  comprehension  includes  a  portraiture  of  the  human  mind  la 
the  utmost  expansion  of  the  present  age.  J.  Q.  ADAMS. 
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From  the  Dublin  Unireraity  Magazine. 
THE     ELOQUENCE    OF    THE    CAMP — NAPOLEON 
BONAPARTE. 

The  saying-s  of  soldiers  and  those  related  to  them 
have  been  memorable  in  all  ages. 

A  Lacedemonian  mother,  addressing  her  son 
going  to  battle,  said — "  Return  living  with  your 
shield,  or  dead  upon  it." 

Xerxes,  menacing  Leonidas  with  the  overwhelm- 
ing numbers  of  his  army,  said — "  Our  arrows  will 
obscure  the  sun."  '*  Well,"  replied  the  Spartan, 
"  we  shall  fight  all  the  better  in  the  shade." 

Commanders  have  been  remarkable  for  the  ready 
tact  of  their  improvisations.  Cajsar  stumbled  and 
fell  on  landing  in  Africa.  He  instantly  affected 
to  kiss  the  soil,  and  exclaimed — "  Africa  I  I  em- 
brace thee." 

When  Dessaix  received  his  death-wound  at  Ma- 
rengo, his  last  words  were — "  Go  and  assure  the 
First  Consul  that  my  only  regret  in  leaving  life  is, 
that  I  have  not  done  enough  to  be  remembered  by 
posterity." 

A  drummer,  one  of  whose  arms  was  carried 
away  by  a  cannon  ball  at  the  moment  he  received 
an  order  to  beat  the  "  charge,"  exclaimed — "  I 
\iave  still  one  hand  left,"  and  beat  with  the  re- 
maining hand. 

On  catcliing  the  first  sight  of  the  Mamelukes, 
drawn  up  in  order  of  battle  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile,  in  view  of  the  pyramids,  Bonaparte,  riding 
before  the  ranks,  cried — "  Soldiers  !  from  the 
summits  of  yonder  pyramids  forty  generations  are 
watching  you." 

To  a  troop  of  artillery  which  had  failed  in  their 
duty,  he  said — "  This  flag  that  you  have  basely 
deserted  shall  be  placed  in  the  Temple  of  Mars, 
covered  with  crape — your  corps  is  disbanded." 

On  hearing  the  first  gun  of  the  enemy  at  Fried- 
land,  he  exclaimed — "  Soldiers  !  it  is  an  auspicious 
day.     It  is  the  anniversary  of  Marengo." 

The  fourth  regiment  of  the  line  on  one  occasion 
lost  its  eagle — "  What  have  you  done  with  your 
eagle  ?"  asked  Napoleon.  "  A  regiment  that  loses 
its  eagle  has  lost  all.  Yes,  but  I  see  two  stand- 
ards that  you  have  taken.  'Tis  well,"  concluded 
he,  with  a  smile — "  you  shall  have  another  eagle." 

He  presented  Moreau,  on  one  occasion,  with  a 
magnificent  pair  of  pistols  as  a  cadeau.  "  I  in- 
tended," said  he,  "to  have  got  the  names  of  your 
victories  engraved  upon  them,  but  there  was  not 
room  for  them." 

A  sentinel  who  allowed  General  Joubert  to  enter 
Napoleon's  tent  without  giving  the  password  was 
brought  before  him — "  Go,"  said  he — "  the  man 
who  forced  the  Tyrol  may  well  force  a  sentinel." 
A  general  officer,  not  eminently  distinguished, 
once  solicited  a  marshal's  baton — "  It  is  not  I 
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that   make   marshals,"    said   he — "  it    is   victo- 
ries." 

On  the  field  of  Austerlitz,  a  young  Russian  of 
ficer,  taken  prisoner,  was  brought  before  him — 
"  Sire,"  said  the  young  man,  "  let  me  be  shot !  I 
have  suffered  my  guns  to  be  taken."  "  Young 
man,"  said  he,  "  be  consoled  I  Those  who  are 
conquered  by  my  soldiers,  may  still  have  titles  to 
glory." 

When  the  Duke  of  Montebello,  to  whom  he 
was  tenderly  attached,  received  a  mortal  wound 
from  a  cannon  ball.  Napoleon,  then  in  the  meridian 
of  his  imperial  glory,  rushed  to  the  litter  on  which 
the  dying  hero  was  stretched,  and  embracing  him, 
and  bedewing  his  forehead  with  his  tears,  uttered 
these  untranslatable  words — "Lannes!  me  re- 
connais  tu  ? — c'est  Bonaparte  !  c'est  ton  ami !" 

In  the  Russian  campaign  he  spirited  on  his 
troops  by  the  assurance — "  Soldiers !  Russia  is 
impelled  by  fate !  Let  its  destiny  be  accom- 
plished!" 

On  the  morning  of  the  battle  of  Moscowa,  the 
sun  rose  with  uncommon  splendor  in  an  unclouded 
firmament — "Behold!"  exclaimed  Napoleon  to 
his  soldiers,  "  it  is  the  sun  of  Austerlitz." 

It  will  be  recollected  that  the  battle  of  Auster- 
litz was  commenced  at  sunrise,  and  that  on  that 
occasion  the  sun  rose  with  extraordinary  splendor. 

At  Montereau  the  guns  of  a  battery  near  his  staff 
were  ineffective,  owing  to  having  been  ill-pointed 
Napoleon  dismounted  from  his  charger,  and  pointed 
them  with  his  own  hands,  never  losing  the  skill  he 
acquired  as  an  artillery  officer.  The  grenadiers 
of  his  guard  did  not  conceal  their  terror  at  seeing 
the  cannon  balls  of  the  enemy  falling  around  him — 
"  Have  no  fears  for  me,"  he  observed,  "  the  ball 
destined  to  kill  me  has  not  yet  been  cast." 

In  his  celebrated  march  from  Frejus  to  Paris,  on 
his  return  from  Elba,  one  of  the  regiments  at  Greno- 
ble hesitated  before  declaring  for  him.  He,  with 
a  remarkable  instinct,  leaped  from  his  horse,  and 
unbuttoning  the  breast  of  the  grey  surtout  he  usu- 
ally wore,  laid  bare  his  breast — "  If  there  be  an 
individual  among  you,"  said  he,  "  who  would  de- 
sire to  kill  his  general — his  emperor — let  him  fire.'* 

It  was,  however,  in  his  harangues  to  the  sol- 
diers, delivered  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  and 
inspired  by  the  exigency  of  the  occasion,  and  by 
the  circumstances  with  which  he  found  himself 
surrounded,  that  his  peculiar  excellence  as  an  or- 
ator was  developed.  The  same  instinct  of  improv- 
isation which  prompted  so  many  of  his  strategical 
evolutions,  was  manifested  in  his  language  and 
sentiments.  At  an  age,  and  in  the  practice  of  a 
profession,  in  which  the  resources  of  the  orator  ar« 
not  usually  available  or  even  accessible,  he  evinced 
a  fertility,  a  suppleness,  and  a  finesse,  which  bor 
dered   on   the  marvellous,  and  which,   with   aa 
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audience  not  highly  informed,  might  easily  pass  for 
inspiration.  What  language  it  were  best  to  use, 
what  conduct  it  were  best  to  pursue,  and  what 
character  it  were  best  to  assume  on  each  occasion 
which  presented  itself,  he  appeared  to  know  in- 
stantaneously and  instinctively,  without  consider- 
ation, and  without  apparent  effort  of  judgment.  He 
gained  his  knowledge  from  no  teacher,  for  he  never 
had  a  mentor ;  he  gained  it  not  from  experience, 
for  he  had  not  years.  He  had  it  as  a  gift.  It 
was  a  natural  instinct.  While  he  captured  the 
pontifical  cities,  and  sent  the  treasures  of  art 
of  the  Vatican  to  Paris,  he  was,  profoundly  rever- 
ential to  the  pope.  Seeking  an  interview  with 
the  Archduke  Charles,  the  lieutenant  of  artillery 
sprung  from  the  people,  met  the  descendant  of  the 
Caesars  with  all  the  pride  of  an  equal,  and  all  the 
elevated  courtesy  of  a  high-born  chevalier.  He 
enforced  discipline,  honored  the  arts  and  sciences, 
protected  religion  and  property,  and  respected  age 
and  sex.  In  the  city  he  sacked,  he  put  sentinels 
at  the  church  doors  to  prevent  the  desecration  of 
the  altar.  To  set  the  example  of  respect  for  di- 
vine things,  he  commanded  his  marshals  with  the 
staffs  to  attend  mass.  He  managed  opinion,  and 
twined  popular  prejudice  to  the  purposes  of  power. 
In  Egypt,  he  would  wear  the  turban  and  quote  the 
Koran.  His  genius  for  administration  was  no  way 
inferior  to  his  genius  for  conquest.  He  could  not 
brook  a  superior,  even  when  his  rank  and  position 
were  subordinate. 

In  his  first  ItaUan  campaign,  as  the  general  of 
the  Directory,  he  treated,  not  in  the  name  of  the 
directors,  but  in  the  name  of  Bonaparte.  He  was 
not  merely  commander-in-chief  of  the  army — he 
was  its  master  ;  and  the  army  felt  this,  and  the 
republican  tacitly  acknowledged  it.  The  oldest 
generals  quailed  under  the  eagle-eye  of  this  youth 
of  five-and-twenty. 

His  eloquence  of  the  field  has  no  example  in 
ancient  or  modern  times.  His  words  are  not  the 
words  of  a  mortal.  They  are  the  announcements 
of  an  oracle.  It  is  not  to  the  enemies  that  are 
opposed  to  him  that  he  speaks,  nor  do  his  words 
refer  to  the  country  he  invades.  He  addresses 
Europe,  and  speaks  of  the  world.  If  he  desig- 
nates the  army  he  leads,  it  is  the  grand  army  I 
If  he  refers  to  the  nation  he  represents,  it  is  the 
GREAT  NATION  !  He  blots  empires  from  the  map 
with  the  dash  of  his  pen,  and  dots  down  new  king- 
doms with  the  hilt  of  his  sword.  He  pronounces 
the  fate  of  dynasties  amidst  thunder  and  lightning. 
His  voice  is  the  voice  of  destiny ! 

To  reproduce  his  highly  figurative  language, 
after  the  fever  of  universal  enthusiasm,  in  the 
midst  of  which  it  was  uttered,  has  cooled  down, 
is  hazardous.  It  may  seem  to  border  on  the 
ridiculous.  Sublimity  itself,  when  the  hearer  is 
not  excited  to  the  proper  pitch,  does  so.  At  pres- 
ent, after  thirty  years  and  upwards  of  a  general 
peace,  the  very  generation  which  felt  the  enthu- 
siasm of  victory  has  nearly  passed  away,  and  an- 
other has  grown  up,  all  whose  aspirations  have 
been  directed  to  far  different  objects.    Other  wants, 


other  wishes,  other  ideas,  other  sentiments — nay, 
even  other  prejudices — have  grown  up.  In  the 
days  of  Napoleon's  splendor,  military  renown  was 
all  in  all.  The  revolution  had  swept  away  all  po- 
litical and  almost  all  geographical  landmarks.  An 
undefined  futurfe  presented  itself  to  all  minds.  The 
marvellous  achievements  of  the  French  army  itself, 
led  by  a  boy  on  the  plains,  illustrated  in  other  days 
by  Roman  glory,  heated  all  imaginations  to  a  point 
which  enabled  them  to  admire  what  may  seem  to 
border  on  bombast  in  the  present  prevalence  of  the 
intellectual  over  the  imaginative,  and  of  the  prac- 
tical over  the  poetical. 

Let  the  reader,  then,  try  to  transport  himself 
back  to  the  exciting  scenes  amidst  which  Napoleon 
acted  and  spoke. 

At  six-and-twenty  he  superseded  Scherer  in  the 
command  of  the  army  of  Italy,  surrounded  with 
disasters,  oppressed  with  despair,  and  utterly  des- 
titute of  every  provision  necessary  for  the  well-be- 
ing of  the  soldier.  He  fell  upon  the  enemy  with 
all  the  confidence  of  victory  which  would  have 
been  inspired  by  superior  numbers,  discipline,  and 
equipment.  In  a  fortnight  the  whole  aspect  of 
things  was  changed  ;  and  here  was  his  first  address 
to  the  army  : — 

"  Soldiers ! — You  have,  in  fifteen  days,  gained 
six  victories,  taken  twenty-one  standards,  fifty  pieces 
of  cannon,  several  fortresses,  made  fifteen  hundred 
prisoners,  and  killed  or  wounded  more  than  ten 
thousand  men  !  You  have  equalled  the  conquerors 
of  Holland  and  the  Rhine.  Destitute  of  all  neces- 
saries, you  have  supplied  all  your  wants.  Without 
cannon,  you  have  gained  battles — without  bridges, 
you  have  crossed  rivers  ! — without  shoes,  you  have 
made  forced  marches ! — without  brandy,  and  ofteh 
without  bread,  you  have  bivouacked!  Republican 
phalanxes,  soldiers  of  liberty,  alone  could  have  sui- 
vived  what  you  have  suffered  !  Thanks  to  you,  sol- 
diers ! — your  grateful  country  has  reason  to  expect 
great  things  of  you  !  You  have  still  battles  to  fight, 
towns  to  take,  riVers  to  pass.  Is  there  one  among 
you  whose  courage  is  relaxed  ?  Is  there  one  who 
would  prefer  to  return  to  the  barren  summits  of  the 
Apennines  and  the  Alps,  to  endure  patiently  the 
insults  of  these  soldier-slaves  ? 

"  No  ! — there  is  none  such  among  the  victors  of 
Montenotte,  of  Millesimo,  of  D^go,  and  of  Mondovi ! 

"  My  friends,  I  promise  you  this  glorious  con- 
quest ;  but  be  the  liberators,  and  not  the  scourges 
of  the  people  you  subdue  !" 

Such  addresses  acted  on  the  army  with  electrical 
effect.  Bonaparte  had  only  to  walk  over  northern 
Italy,  passing  from  triumph  to  triumph  in  that  im- 
mortal campaign,  with  a  facility  and  rapidity  which 
resembled  the  shifting  views  of  a  phantasmaooria. 
He  entered  Milan,  and  there,  to  swell  and  stimu- 
late his  legions,  he  again  addressed  them  : — 

"  You  have  descended  from  the  summits  of  the 
Alps  like  a  cataract.  Piedmont  is  delivered.  Milan 
is  your  own.  Your  banners  wave  over  the  fertile 
plains  of  Lombardy.  You  have  passed  the  Po,  the 
Tessino,  the  Adda — those  vaunted  bulwarks  of  It- 
aly. Your  fathers,  your  mothers,  your  wives,  your 
sisters,  your  betrothed,  will  exult  in  your  triumphs, 
and  will  be  proud  to  claim  you  as  their  own.  Yes, 
soldiers,  you  have  done  much,  but  much  more  is  still 
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to  be  accomplished.  Will  you  leave  it  in  the  power 
of  posterity  to  say  that  in  Lombardy  you  have  found 
a  Capua  ?  Let  us  go  on  !  We  have  still  forced 
marches  to  make,  enemies  to  subdue,  laurels  to 
gather,  and  insults  to  avenge. 

"■  To  reestablish  the  capitol,  andreerect  the  stat- 
ues of  its  heroes  ;  to  awake  the  Roman  people  sunk 
under  the  torpor  of  ages  of  bondage  ; — behold  what 
remains  to  be  done  !  After  accomplishing  this,  you 
will  return  to  your  hearths  ;  and  your  fellow-citi- 
zens, when  they  behold  you  pass  them,  will  point 
at  you  and  say — He  was  a  soldier  of  the  army  of 
Italy!" 

Such  language  was  never  before  addressed  to  a 
French  army.  It  excited  the  soldiers  even  to  de- 
lirium. They  would  have  followed  him  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth.  Nor  was  such  an  event  foreign 
to  his  thoughts.  The  army  no  longer  obeyed — 
it  was  devoted.  It  was  not  led  by  a  mortal  com- 
mander— it  followed  a  demigod. 

When  he  sailed  from  the  shores  of  France,  on 
the  celebrated  expedition  to  Egypt,  the  destination 
of  the  fleet  was  confided  to  none  but  himself.  Its 
course  was  directed  first  to  Malta,  which,  as  is 
well  known,  submitted  without  resistance.  When 
lying  off  its  harbor,  Bonaparte  thus  addressed  the 
splendid  army  which  floated  around  him  : — 

"  Soldiers ! — You  are  a  wing  of  the  army  of  Eng- 
land. You  have  made  war  on  mountain  and  plain, 
and  have  made  sieges.  It  still  remains  for  you  to 
make  a  maritime  war.  The  legions  of  Rome,  which 
you  have  sometimes  imitated,  but  not  yet  equalled, 
warred  with  Carthage  by  turns  on  the  sea  and  on 
the  plains  of  Zama.  Victory  never  abandoned  them, 
because  they  were  brave  in  combat,  patient  under 
fatigue,  obedient  to  their  commanders,  and  firm 
against  their  foes.  But,  soldiers  !  Europe  has  its 
eyes  upon  you ;  you  have  great  destinies  to  fulfil, 
battles  to  wage,  and  fatigues  to  suffer." 

When  the  men  from  the  mast  tops  discovered 
the  towers  of  Alexandria,  Bonaparte  first  announced 
to  them  the  destination  of  the  expedition  : — 

"  Frenchmen  ! — You  are  going  to  attempt  con- 
quests, the  effects  of  which  on  the  civilization  and 
commerce  of  the  world  are  incalculable.  Behold 
the  first  city  we  are  about  to  attack.  It  was  built 
by  Alexander." 

As  he  advanced  through  Egypt  he  soon  per- 
ceived that  he  was  among  a  people  who  were  fa- 
natical, ignorant,  and  vindictive,  who  distrusted  the 
Christians,  but  who  still  more  profoundly  detested 
the  insults,  exactions,  pride,  and  tyranny  of  the 
Mamelukes.  To  flatter  their  prejudices  and  con- 
firm their  hatred,  he  addressed  them  in  a  procla- 
mation conceived  in  their  own  Oriental  style  : — 

"  Cadis,  Sheiks,  Imans,  Charbadgys,  they  will 
say  to  you  that  I  have  come  to  destroy  your  reli- 
gion !  Believe  them  not.  Tell  them  that  I  come 
to  restore  your  rights,  and  to  punish  your  usurpers, 
and  that  I,  much  more  than  the  Mamelukes,  respect 
God,  his  prophet,  and  the  Koran ! 

"  Tell  it  to  the  people  that  all  men  are  equal  be- 
fore God.  Say  that  wisdom,  talents,  and  virtue, 
alone  constitute  the  difference  between  man  and  man. 

"  Is  there  on  your  land  a  fine  farm  1 — it  belongs 
to  the  Mamelukes      Is  there  anywhere  a  beautiful 


slave,  a  fine  horse,  a  splendid  house  ? — they  all  be 
long  to  the  Mamelukes.  If  Egypt  be  really  their 
farm,  let  them  show  what  grant  God  has  given 
them  of  it.  But  God  is  just  and  merciful  towards 
his  people.  All  Egyptians  have  equal  rights.  Let 
the  most  wise,  the  most  enlightened,  and  the  most 
virtuous  rule,  and  the  people  will  be  happy. 

*'  There  were  in  former  days  among  you  great 
cities,  great  canals,  and  vast  trade.  What  has  de- 
stroyed all  these,  if  it  be  not  the  cupidity,  the  in- 
justice, and  the  tyranny  of  the  Mamelukes? 

"  Cadis,  Sheiks,  Imans,  Charbadgys,  tell  it  to 
the  people  that  we  also  are  true  Mussulmans.  Was 
it  not  we  that  subdued  the  pope,  who  exhorted  na- 
tions to  war  on  the  Mussulmans?  Are  we  not  also 
friends  of  the  Grand  Signor? 

'*  Thrice  happy  those  who  shall  be  on  our  side ! 
— happy  those  who  shall  be  neuter :  they  will  have 
time  to  be  acquainted  with  us,  and  to  join  with  us. 

'•  But  woe,  woe  to  those  who  shall  take  arms  for 
the  Mamelukes,  and  who  shall  combat  against  us ! 
For  them  there  will  be  no  hope  !  They  shall  per- 
ish!" 

After  quelling  the  revolt  at  Cairo,  he  availed 
himself  of  the  terror  and  superstition  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, to  present  himself  to  them  as  a  superior  be- 
ing, as  a  messenger  of  God,  and  the  inevitable 
instrument  of  Fate  : — 

"  Sheiks,  Ulemas,  worshippers  of  Mahomet,  tell 
the  people  that  those  who  have  been  my  enemies 
shall  have  no  refuge  in  this  world  or  in  the  next ! 
Is  there  a  man  among  them  so  blind  as  not  to  see 
Fate  itself  directing  my  movements  1 

"  Tell  the  people  that  since  the  world  was  a 
world,  it  has  been  written,  that  after  having  de- 
stroyed the  enemies  of  Islamism — after  having 
beaten  down  their  crosses,  I  should  come  from  the 
depths  of  the  west,  to  fulfil  the  task  which  has  been 
committed  to  me.  Show  the  people  that  in  the  holy 
volume  of  the  Koran,  in  more  than  twenty  places, 
what  happens  has  been  foretold,  and  what  will  hap- 
pen is  likewise  written. 

*'  I  can  call  each  of  you  to  account  for  the  most 
hidden  thoughts  of  your  heart  ;  for  I  know  all,  even 
the  things  you  have  not  whispered  to  another.  But 
a  day  will  come  when  all  the  world  w^ll  plainly  see 
that  I  am  conducted  by  orders  from  above,  and  that 
no  efforts  can  prevail  against  me  !" 

Where  Charlatanism  was  the  weapon  most  ef- 
fective, he  there  scrupled  not  to  wield  it  for  the 
attainment  of  his  ends. 

After  the  18th  Brumaire,  surrounded  by  his 
brilliant  staff,  he  apostrophized  the  Directory  with 
the  haughty  tone  of  a  master  who  demands  an  ac- 
count of  his  servants,  and  as  though  he  were  al- 
ready absolute  sovereign  of  France  : — 

"  What  have  you  done  with  that  France  which 
I  left  you  surrounded  with  such  splendor?  I  left 
you  peace — I  return  and  find  war.  I  left  you  the 
millions  of  Italy — I  return  and  find  spoliation  and 
misery !  What  have  you  done  with  the  hundred 
thousand  brave  French,  my  companions  in  arms, 
in  glory,  and  in  toil?     They  are  dead  !" 

Bonaparte  was  remarkable  for  contemptuously 
breaking  through  the  traditions  of  military  practice. 
Thus,  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  he 
adopted  tl  e  startling  and  unusual  course  of  dis- 
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closing  the  plan  of  his  campaign  to  the  private 
soldiers  of  his  army  : — 

"  The  Russians,"  said  he,  "  want  to  turn  my 
right,  and  they  will  present  to  me  their  flank.  Sol- 
diers, I  will  myself  direct  all  your  battalions; 
depend  upon  me  to  keep  myself  far  from  the  fire, 
so  long  as,  with  your  accustomed  bravery,  you 
bring  disorder  and  confusion  into  the  enemy's  ranks ; 
but,  if  victory  were  for  one  moment  uncertain,  you 
would  see  me  in  the  foremost  ranks,  to  expose  my- 
self to  their  attack.  There  will  be  the  honor  of  the 
French  infantry — the  first  infantry  in  the  world. 
This  victory  will  terminate  your  campaign,  and  then 
the  peace  we  shall  make  will  be  worthy  of  France, 
of  you,  and  of  me 

What  grandeur,  combined  with  what  pride,  we 
find  in  these  last  words ! 

His  speech  after  the  battle  is  also  a  chef-d' ozuvre 
of  military  eloquence.  He  declares  his  content- 
ment with  his  soldiers — he  walks  through  their 
ranks — he  reminds  them  who  they  have  con- 
quered, what  they  have  done,  and  what  will  be 
said  of  them  ;  but  not  one  word  does  he  utter  of 
their  chiefs.  The  emperor  and  the  soldiers — 
France  for  a  perspective — peace  for  a  reward — 
and  glory  for  a  recollection  I  What  a  commence- 
ment, and  what  a  termination  ! — 

"  Soldiers !  I  am  content  with  you ;  you  have 
covered  your  eagles  with  immortal  glory.  An 
army  of  one  hundred  thousand  men,  commanded  by 
the  emperors  of  Russia  and  of  Austria,  have  been, 
in  less  than  four  hours,  cut  to  pieces  and  dispersed  ; 
whoever  has  escaped  your  sword  has  been  drowned 
in  the  lakes.  Forty  stand  of  colors — the  standards 
of  the  imperial  guard  of  Russia — one  hundred  and 
twenty  pieces  of  cannon,  twenty  generals,  and  more 
than  thirty  thousand  prisoners,  are  the  results  of  this 
day,  forever  celebrated.  That  infantry,  so  much 
boasted  of,  and  in  numbers  so  superior  to  you,  could 
not  resist  your  shock,  and  henceforth  you  have  no 
longer  any  rivals  to  fear. 

"  Soldiers !  when  the  French  people  placed  upon 
my  head  the  imperial  crown  I  entrusted  myself  to 
you  ;  I  relied  upon  you  to  maintain  it  in  the  high 
Bplendor  and  glory,  which  alone  can  give  it  value 
in  my  eyes.  Soldiers !  I  will  soon  bring  you  back 
to  France  ;  there  you  will  be  the  object  of  my  most 
tender  solicitude.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  you  to 
say,  '  I  was  at  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,^  in  order  that 
your  countrymen  may  answer,  '  Voila  un  brave! '  " 

On  the  anniversary  of  this  battle,  he  used  to 
recapitulate  with  pleasure  the  accumulated  spoils 
that  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  and  he  used 
to  inflame  their  ardor  against  the  Prussians  by  the 
recollection  of  those  victories  ;  thus,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  another  fight,  he  apostrophized  his  soldiers 
in  the  following  manner  : — "  Those,"  pointing  to 
the  enemy,  "  and  yourselves,  are  you  not  still  the 
soldiers  of  Austerlitzr'  This  was  the  stroke  of  a 
master. 

"  Soldiers  !  it  is  to-day  one  year,  this  very  hour, 
that  you  were  on  the  memorable  held  of  Austerlitz. 
The  Russian  battalions  fled  terrified;  their  allies 
were  destroyed  ;  their  strong  places,  their  capitals, 
their  magazines,  their  arsenals,  two  hundred  and 
eighty  standards,  seven  hundred  pieces  of  cannon, 
five  grand  fortified  places,  were  in  your  power. 


The  Oder,  the  Warta,  the  deserts  of  Poland,  the 
bad  weather,  nothing  has  stopped  you.  All  have 
fled  at  your  approach.  The  French  eagle  soars 
over  the  Vistula ;  the  brave  and  unfortunate  Poles 
imagine  that  they  see  again  the  legions  of  Sobieski. 
"  Soldiers!  we  will  not  lay  down  our  arms  until 
a  general  peace  has  restored  to  our  commerce  its 
liberty  and  its  colonies.  We  have,  on  the  Elbe  and 
the  Oder,  recovered  Pondichery,  our  Indian  estab- 
lishments, the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  Spanish 
colonies.  Who  shall  give  to  the  Russians  the  hope 
to  resist  destiny  ?  These  and  yourselves.  Are  we 
not  the  soldiers  of  Austerlitz  1" 

He  commenced  the  Prussian  campaign  by  a 
speech  that  burned  and  flashed  like  lightning 
itself-— 

*'  Soldiers !  I  am  in  the  midst  of  you.  You  are 
the  vanguard  of  a  great  people.  You  must  not 
return  to  France  unless  you  return  under  triumphal 
arches.  What !  shall  it  be  said  that  you  have 
braved  the  seasons,  the  deep,  the  deserts,  conquered 
Europe,  several  times  coalesced  against  you,  car- 
ried your  glory  from  the  east  to  the  west,  only  to 
return  to  your  country  like  fugitives,  and  to  hear  it 
said  that  the  French  eagle  had  taken  flight,  terrified 
at  the  aspect  of  the  Prussian  armies?  Let  us 
advance,  then  ;  and  since  our  moderation  has  not 
awakened  them  from  their  astonishing  intoxication, 
let  them  learn  that  if  it  is  easy  to  obtain  any  increase 
of  power  from  the  friendship  of  a  great  people,  its 
enmity  is  more  terrible  than  the  tempests  of  the 
ocean." 

On  the  eve  of  his  celebrated  entry  into  Berlin, 
he  excited  the  pride  of  his  troops  by  placing  before 
them  the  rapidity  of  their  march,  and  the  grandeur 
of  their  triumphs  : — 

"  The  forests,  the  defiles  of  Franconia,  the  Saale, 
and  the  Elbe,  which  your  fathers  had  not  traversed 
in  seven  years,  you  have  traversed  in  seven  days, 
and  in  this  interval  you  have  fought  four  fights  and 
one  pitched  battle.  You  have  sent  the  renown  of 
your  victories  before  you  to  Potsdam  and  to  Berlin. 
You  have  made  sixty  thousand  prisoners,  taken 
sixty-five  standards,  six  hundred  pieces  of  cannon, 
three  fortresses,  and  more  than  twenty  generals; 
and  yet  nearly  one  half  of  you  still  lament  not  hav- 
ing fired  a  shot.  All  the  provinces  of  the  Prussian 
monarchy,  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Oder,  will  be 
in  your  power." 

It  is  true,  and  it  will  occur  to  every  mind,  that 
a  large  part  of  the  force  of  this  eloquence  of  the 
camp  in  the  case  of  Bonaparte,  depended  on  the 
astounding  character  of  the  facts  which  he  had  the 
power  of  repeating.  Even  now,  after  these  mira- 
cles of  military  prowess  have  been  repeated  in  as 
many  versions  by  a  hundred  contemporary  histori- 
ans in  every  living  language,  we  cannot  read  these 
simple  references  to  them  without  being  over- 
whelmed with  amazement.  The  narrative  of  them 
borders  often  on  the  impossible,  and  forcibly  im- 
presses us  with  the  justness  of  the  adage,  that 
truth  is  often  more  wonderful  than  fiction,  and  that 
the  historian  has  often  to  record  that  from  which 
the  novelist  would  shrink. 

At  Eylau,  he  thus  honored  the  memory  of  his 
brave  warriors  who  had  fallen  : — 
I     "  You  have  marched  against  the  enemy,  and  you 
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have  pursued  him,  your  swords  in  hid  reins,  over  a 
space  of  eighty  leagues.  You  have  taken  from  him 
sixty-five  pieces  of  cannon,  sixteen  standards,  and 
killed,  wounded,  or  captured,  more  than  forty-five 
thousand  men.  Our  braves  who  h^ve  remained  on 
the  field  of  battle  have  died  a  glorious  death. 
Theirs  is  the  death  of  true  soldiers." 

At    Friedland,    he    again    apostrophized    his 

army: — 

» 

"  In  ten  days  you  have  taken  one  hundred  and 
twenty  pieces  of  cannon,  seven  standards,  killed, 
wounded,  or  captured  sixty  thousand  Russian  pris- 
oners ;  taken  from  the  enemy  all  its  hospitals,  all 
its  magazines,  all  its  ambulances,  the  fortress  of 
Koenigsburg,  the  three  hundred  vessels  that  were 
in  the  port,  laden  with  every  species  of  munitions, 
and  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  muskets  that 
England  had  sent  to  arm  our  enemies.  From  the 
banks  of  the  Vistula  you  have  passed  to  those  of 
the  Niemen,  with  the  rapidity  of  the  eagle.  You 
celebrated  at  Austerlitz  the  anniversary  of  my  cor- 
onation ;  you  have  this  year  celebrated  here  the 
anniversary  of  Marengo.  Soldiers  of  the  grand 
army  of  France,  you  have  been  worthy  of  your- 
selves and  of  me!" 

In  1809,  when  prepared  to  punish  Austria  for 
her  treachery,  he  again  adopted  the  bold  and  unex- 
pected course  of  confiding  to  the  army  his  great 
designs.  lie  mingled  amongst  the  soldiers,  and 
made  them  share  the  spirit  of  his  vengeance  ;  he 
never  allowed  himself  to  be  separated  from  them, 
and  made  his  cause  their  cause.  What  a  military 
elan  there  is  in  the  following  speech  I — 

"Soldiers!  I  was  surrounded  by  you  when  the 
sovereign  of  Austria  came  to  my  bivouac  in  Mora- 
via ;  you  heard  him  implore  my  clemency,  and 
swear  eternal  friendship  for  me,  his  victor  in  three 
campaigns.  Austria  owed  everything  to  our  gen- 
erosity ;  three  times  has  she  perjured  herself.  Our 
past  successes  are  a  sure  guarantee  of  the  victories 
that  await  us ;  forward,  then,  and  let  the  enemy 
acknowledge  its  conqueror  in  our  very  aspect." 

It  was  with  a  like  ardor  he  animated  the  army 
sent  to  Naples  against  the  English.  His  speech 
appeared  to  move  with  the  pas  de  charge : — 

"  Soldiers  !  march  ;  throw  yourselves  upon  them 
in  a  torrent,  if  these  feeble  battalions  of  the  tyrants 
of  the  deep  will  even  wait  for  your  approach.  Do 
not  wait  to  inform  me  that  the  sanctity  of  treaties  has 
been  vindicated,  and  that  the  manes  of  my  brave 
soldiers,  murdered  in  the  ports  of  Sicily,  on  their 
return  from  Egypt,  after  having  escaped  all  the 
perils  of  the  deep,  of  the  deserts,  and  of  a  hundred 
fights,  have  at  last  been  appeased  !" 

It  was  also  to  beat  down  the  power  of  his  im- 
placable and  eternal  enemy,  that  he  harangued  the 
army  of  Germany,  on  its  return,  and  that  he  opened 
before  its  view  the  conquest  of  Spain  : — 

*'  Soldiers!  after  having  triumphed  on  the  Dan- 
ube and  the  Vistula,  you  have  traversed  Germany 
by  forced  marches — I  order  you  now  to  traverse 
France  without  a  moment's  repose.  Soldiers !  I 
have  need  of  you.  The  hideous  presence  of  the 
leopard  defiles  the  peninsula  of  Spain  and  Portugal ; 
let  it  fly  terrified  at  your  look.  Carry  your  victo- 
rious eagles  even  to  the  columns  of  Hercules ;  there, 


also,  you  have  treachery  to  revenge.  Soldiers !  you 
have  surpassed  the  renown  of  modern  armies,  but 
have  you  equalled  the  glories  of  the  legions  of 
Rome,  who,  in  the  same  campaign,  triumphed  on 
the  Rhine  and  on  the  Euphrates,  in  lllyria  and  on 
the  Tagusr' 

Let  us  now  pass  to  the  penultimate  act  of  this 
gorgeous  drama.  Behold  !  the  scene  is  the  court 
of  Fontainbleau.  Listen  to  his  solemn  adieux  to 
the  faithful  remains  of  his  army — to  those  soldiers 
who  could  not  bring  themselves  voluntarily  to  sep- 
arate from  their  general,  and  who  were  weeping 
around  him.  Antiquity  aflfbrds  no  scene  at  once 
so  heart-rending  and  so  solemn  : — 

"  Soldiers !  I  make  you  my  adieux.  For  twenty 
years,  that  we  have  been  together,  I  have  been  con- 
tent with  you  !  I  have  always  found  you  on  the 
road  to  glory.  All  the  powers  of  Europe  are 
armed  against  me  alone ;  some  of  my  generals  have 
betrayed  their  duty  and  France.  France  has  de- 
served other  destinies.  With  you  and  the  other 
braves  who  have  remained  faithful  to  me  I  could 
have  maintained  a  civil  war,  but  France  would  have 
been  unhappy.  Be  faithful  to  your  new  king — be 
obedient  to  your  new  chiefs — and  do  not  abandon 
your  dear  country.  Do  not  lament  my  fate.  I 
shall  be  happy  so  long  as  I  know  that  you  also  are 
happy.  I  might  have  died.  If  I  have  consented 
to  live,  it  is  still  to  your  glory.  I  will  write  the 
great  deeds  that  you  have  done.  I  cannot  embrace 
you  all,  but  I  embrace  your  general.  Come,  Gen- 
eral Petit,  let  me  press  you  to  my  heart.  Bring 
me  that  eagle,  and  let  me  embrace  it  also.  Ah  ! 
dear  eagle,  may  this  kiss  which  I  give  you  be  re- 
membered by  posterity.  Adieu,  my  children.  My 
prayers  will  always  accompany  you.  Preserve  my 
memory !" 

He  departed,  and  in  the  island  of  Elba  he  organ- 
ized that  expedition,  the  mere  narrative  of  which 
seems  almost  fabulous. 

He  had  not  yet  set  foot  on  the  shores  of  France, 
when  already,  from  the  deck  of  that  frail  skiff 
"  which  bore  Caesar  and  his  fortunes,"  he  gave  to 
the  winds  and  the  waves  his  celebrated  proclama- 
tion. He  evoked  before  the  eyes  of  |[iis  soldiers 
the  images  of  a  hundred  fights,  and  sent  his  eagles 
before  him,  as  the  harbingers  of  his  triumphant 
return  : — 

"  Soldiers !  in  my  exile  I  heard  your  voice* 
We  have  not  been  conquered,  but  betrayed.  We 
must  forget  that  we  have  been  the  masters  of  na- 
tions, but  we  must  not  allow  others  to  mingle  theno- 
selves  in  our  affairs.  Who  shall  pretend  to  be 
master  in  our  country?  Resume  those  eagles  thac 
you  had  at  Ulm,  at  Austerlitz,  at  Jena,  at  Montmi- 
rail.  The  veterans  of  the  army  of  the  Sambre  and 
the  Mouse,  of  the  Rhine,  of  Italy,  of  Egypt,  of  the 
west,  of  the  grand  army,  are  humiliated.  Come, 
place  yourselves  under  the  flag  of  your  chief.  Vic- 
tory will  march  at  the  pas  de  charge.  The  eagle, 
with  the  national  flag  shall  fly  from  steeple  to 
steeple,  until  she  lights  on  the  towers  of  Notre 
Dame!" 

On  the  morrow  of  his  arrival-  at  the  Tuileries, 
and  amidst  the  astonishment  which  followed  that 
night  of  ^.nthusiasm  and  intoxication,  he  called  his 
old  guar- 1  around  its  flag,  and  presented  to  it  his 
brave  companions  of  the  island  of  Elba : — 
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"Soldiers!  behold  the  officers  of  the  battalion 
who  have  accompanied  me  in  misfortune.  They 
are  all  my  friends — they  were  dear  to  my  heart ; 
wherever  I  saw  them,  they  represented  to  me  the 
different  regiments  of  the  army.  Among  these  six 
hundred  veteran  companions  were  men  of  all  the 
regiments.  All  reminded  me  of  those  great  days, 
the  memory  of  which  is  so  dear  to  me — for  all  were 
covered  with  honorable  wounds,  received  in  those 
memorable  battles.  In  loving  them  I  loved  you  all. 
Soldiers  of  the  French  army !  they  bring  you  back 
those  eagles,  which  will  serve  you  as  a  rallying 
point.  In  giving  them  to  the  guard,  I  give  them 
to  the  whole  army.  Treason  and  unhappy  circum- 
stances have  covered  them  for  a  time  with  mourn- 
ing ;  but,  thanks  to  the  French  people  and  to  you, 
they  reappear,  resplendent  with  all  their  former 
glory.  Swear  that  they  shall  be  found  always 
wherever  the  interests  of  the  country  shall  call 
them.  Let  the  traitors  and  those  who  invade  our 
territory  never  be  able  to  stand  before  their  looks." 

Some  days  afterwards,  at  the  assembly  in  the 
Champs  de  Mars,  he  speaks  not  of  the  glory  of 
the  battles,  nor  of  the  devotion  of  the  soldiers, 
but,  being  in  the  presence  of  the  people,  and  of 
the  legislative  bodies,  he  extols  the  grand  princi- 
ple of  the  national  sovereignty  : — 

"  Emperor,  consul,  soldier — I  hold  all  from  the 
people.  In  prosperity,  in  adversity,  on  the  battle- 
field, at  the  council-board,  on  the  throne,  in  exile, 
France  has  ever  been  the  only  and  constant  object 
of  my  thoughts  and  of  my  actions.  Like  that  king 
of  Athens,  I  sacrificed  myself  for  my  people,  in  the 
hope  of  seeing  realized  the  promise  given,  to  pre- 
serve for  France  its  national  integrity,  its  honor, 
and  its  repose." 

On  the  meeting  of  the  chambers,  he  addressed 
them,  conjuring  them  to  forget  their  quarrels  in 
the  face  of  the  imminent  danger  of  the  nation  : — 

"  Let  us  not  imitate  the  example  of  the  lower 
empire,  which,  pursued  on  all  sides  by  barbarians, 
exposed  itself  to  the  laughter  of  posterity,  by  occu- 
pying itself  with  paltry  dissensions  at  the  moment 
when  the  battering  ram  struck  on  the  walls  of  the 
city.  It  is  in  difficult  times  that  great  nations,  like 
great  men,  develop  all  the  energy  of  their  charac- 
ters." 

Falling  unexpectedly  amongst  the  army,  he  re- 
called to  its  recollection  that  it  ought  not  to  allow 
itself  to  be  alarmed  by  the  great  numbers  of  its 
enemies  ;  that  it  had  atrocious  insults  to  avenge  ; 
that  surrounding  nations  were  impatient  to  shake 
off  the  yoke,  and  to  combat  the  same  enemies  : — 

"  These,  and  ourselves — are  we  no  longer  the 
same  men  1  Soldiers !  at  Jena,  against  these  same 
Prussians,  now  so  arrogant,  you  were  one  against 
two,  and,  at  Montmirail,  you  were  one  against 
three.  Let  those  among  you  who  have  been  pris- 
oners with  the  English  tell  you  the  tale  of  their 
prison-ships,  and  of  the  frightful  evils  that  they 
have  suffered. 

"The  Saxons,  the  Belgians,  the  Hanoverians, 
me  soldiers  of  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine,  groan 
•t  being  obliged  to  lend  their  arms  to  princes  who 
are  hostile  to  justice  and  the  people's  rights." 

And  when  all  was  finished — when  the  light- 
ning of  Waterloo  had  struck  him,  how  touching 
were  his  last  words  to  his  army  ! — 


"  Soldiers !"  said  he,  "  I  will  follow  your  steps, 
although  absent.  It  was  the  country  you  served 
in  obeying  me  ;  and  if  I  have  had  any  share  in  your 
affections,  I  awe  it  to  my  ardent  love  for  France — 
our  common  mother.  Soldiers!  some  few  efforts 
more,  and  the  coalition  will  be  dissolved.  Napo- 
leon will  be  grateful  to  you  for  the  blows  you  are 
going  to  give." 

From  on  board  the  Bellerophon,  anchored  in 
British  waters,  he  addressed  the  following  letter 
to  the  prince  regent  : — 

"  Your  Royal  Highness, — Overcome  by  the 
factions  which  divide  my  country,  and  by  the  hos- 
tility of  the  great  powers  of  Europe,  I  have  termi- 
nated my  political  career,  and  I  come,  like  Themis- 
tocles  of  old,  to  sit  down  at  the  hearth  of  the  British 
people.  I  place  myself  under  the  protection  of 
their  laws,  which  I  claim  from  your  royal  highness, 
as  the  most  powerful,  the  most  constant,  and  the 
most  generous  of  my  enemies." 

At  St.  Helena,  his  imagination  retraced  his 
past  life,  reverted  to  Egypt  and  the  East,  and  the 
brilliant  recollections  of  his  youth. 

"  I  should  have  done  better,"  said  he,  striking 
his  forehead,  "  not  to  have  quitted  Egypt.  Arabia 
waited  for  a  hero.  With  the  French  in  reserve, 
and  the  Arabians  and  Egyptians  as  auxiliaries,  I 
should  have  rendered  myself  master  of  India,  and 
should  now  have  been  emperor  of  all  the  East." 

Dwelling  still  on  this  grand  idea,  he  used  to 
say — 

'*  St.  Jean  d'Acre  taken,  the  French  army  would 
have  flown  to  Damascus  and  Aleppo,  and,  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  would  have  been  on  the 
Euphrates.  The  Christians  of  Syria,  the  Druses, 
the  Armenians,  would  have  joined  it.  The  popu- 
lation was  about  to  be  shaken.  I  should  have 
reached  Constantinople  and  India  ;  and  I  should 
have  changed  the  face  of  the  world." 

Then,  as  if  liberty,  fairer  than  the  empire  of 
the  world,  had  shed  on  him  a  new  light,  he 
exclaimed — 

"  The  great  and  noble  truths  of  the  French  revo- 
lution will  endure  forever.  We  have  covered  them 
with  so  much  lustre,  associated  them  with  such  mon- 
uments and  such  prodigies — we  have  washed  away 
their  fh-st  stains  with  waves  of  glory.  They  are 
immortal ;  issuing  from  the  tribune,  cemented  by 
the  blood  of  battles,  adorned  with  the  laurels  of  vic- 
tory, saluted  with  the  acclamations  of  the  people 
and  of  nations,  sanctioned  by  treaties,  they  can 
never  retrograde.  They  live  in  Great  Britain,  they 
are  resplendent  in  America,  they  are  nationalized  in 
France.  Behold  the  tripod  from  which  will  issue 
the  light  of  the  world  !" 

Images  of  war  floated  continually  before  his 
imagination  during  the  maladies  which  preceded 
his  death. 

"  Go,  my  friends,"  he  used  to  say,  "  and  revisit 
your  families  ;  as  for  me,  I  shall  see  again  my  brave 
companions  in  the  elysium  of  futurity.  Yes  !  Kle- 
ber,  Dessaix,  Bessieres,  Duroc,  Ney,  Murat,  Mas- 
sena,  Berthier,  all  will  come  to  meet  me.  When 
they  see  me,  they  will  be  wild  with  enthusiasm  and 
glory  ;  we  shall  talk  of  our  wars  with  the  Scipios, 
the  Hannibals,  the  Csesars,  the  Fredericks,  unless," 
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ftdded  he,  with  a  sniile,  "  the  people  there  below 
should  be  afraid  to  see  so  many  warriors  together." 

In  an  excess  of  delirium,  which  occurred  during 
his  illness,  he  imagined  that  he  was  at  the  head 
of  the  army  of  Italy,  and  that  he  heard  the  drums 
beating.     He  exclaimed, 

"  Steingel,  Dessaix,  Massena,  away,  away,  run 
— to  the  charge ! — they  are  ours  I" 

Pondering  on  his  melancholy  situation  on  the 
rock  of  St.  Helena,  he  used  to  soliloquize — 

"  Another  Promethus,  I  am  nailed  to  a  rock, 
where  a  vulture  devours  me.  Yes  !  I  had  robbed 
fire  from  heaven  to  give  it  to  France  ;  the  fire  has 
returned  to  its  source,  and  behold  me  here !  The 
love  of  glory  is  like  that  bridge  which  Satan  threw 
over  chaos  to  pass  from  hell  to  paradise:  glory 
joins  the  past  to  the  future,  from  which  it  is  separ- 
ated by  an  immense  abyss.  Nothing  remains  for 
my  son  save  my  name." 

The  concluding  words  of  his  testament  were 
marked  by  his  usual  eloquence. 

"  I  desire,"  said  he,  **  that  my  ashes  may  repose 
on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  in  the  midst  of  the  peo- 
ple whom  I  have  so  much  loved." 

But  let  us  now  endeavor  to  dispel  the  illusions  cre- 
ated by  the  sublimity  of  his  genius,  and  to  look  at 
Napoleon  as  he  will  be  viewed  by  the  wisdom  of 
posterity. 

As  a  statesman,  he  had  at  once  too  much 
genius  and  too  much  ambition  to  lay  down  the 
supreme  power,  and  to  reign  under  any  master 
whatever,  be  it  parliament,  people,  or  king. 

As  a  warrior,  he  fell  from  the  throne,  not  for 
having  refused  to  reestablish  legitimacy,  not  for 
having  smothered  liberty,  but  as  a  consequence  of 
conquest.  He  was  not,  and  he  could  not  be, 
either  a  Monk  or  a  Washington,  for  the  simplest 
of  all  reasons,  that  he  was  a  Napoleon. 

He  reigned  as  reign  all  the  powers  of  this 
world,  by  the  force  of  his  principle  ;  he  perished, 
as  perish  all  powers  of  this  world,  by  the  violence 
and  the  abuse  of  his  principle. 

Greater  than  Alexander,  Charlemagne,  Peter, 
or  Frederick,  he,  like  them,  has  imprinted  his 
name  on  an  age ;  like  them,  he  was  a  legislator ; 
like  them,  he  established  an  empire ;  and  his 
memory,  which  is  universal,  lives  under  the  tent 
of  the  Arab,  and  crosses,  with  the  canoes  of  the 
Indian,  the  far  waters  of  the  Oceania.  The  peo- 
ple of  France,  who  forget  so  soon,  have  retained 
nothing  of  that  revolution,  which  disturbed  the 
world,  except  his  name.  The  soldiers,  in  their 
discourses  of  the  bivouac,  speak  of  no  other  cap- 
tain ;  and  when  they  pass  through  our  cities, 
direct  their  eyes  to  no  other  image. 

When  the  people  accomplished  the  revolution 
of  July,  the  flag,  all  soiled  with  dust,  which  was 
unfurled  by  the  soldier-artisans — the  chiefs  of  the 


insurrection — was  the  flag  surmounted  by  the 
French  eagle — it  was  the  flag  of  Austerlitz,  of 
Jena,  and  of  Wagram,  and  not  that  of  Jemappes 
or  Eleurus ;  it  was  the  flag  that  was  unfurled  in 
the  squares  of  Lisbon,  of  Vienna,  of  BerHn,  at 
Rome,  at  Moscow,  and  not  that  which  floated  over 
the  federation  of  the  Champs  de  Mars.  It  was  the 
flag  riddled  by  the  bullets  of  Waterloo  ;  it  was  the 
flag  which  the  emperor  embraced  at  Fontainbleau, 
when  he  bade  adieu  to  his  old  guard  ;  it  was  the 
flag  which  had  shaded  his  expiring  brow  at  St. 
Helena — it  was,  in  one  word — the  flag  of  napo- 
leon. 

He — this  man — had  dispelled  the  popular  illu- 
sion which  attached  itself  to  the  blood  of  kings — 
sovereignty,  majesty,  and  power.  He  raised  the 
people  in  their  own  esteem,  by  showing  to  them 
kings,  descended  from  kings,  at  the  foot  of  a  king 
who  had  sprung  from  the  people.  He  so  over- 
whelmed hereditary  monarchs  by  placing  them  in 
jiLxta-position  with  himself — he  so  oppressed  them 
with  his  own  greatness,  that,  in  taking  them  one 
by  one,  all  these  kings,  and  all  these  emperors, 
and  bringing  them  beside  himself,  that  they  were 
scarcely  perceivable,  so  small  and  obscure  did  they 
become  by  the  comparison  with  this  Colossus. 

But  let  us  listen  to  what  the  severe  voice  of 
history  will  pronounce  against  him. 

He  dethroned  the  sovereignty  of  the  people. 
The  emperor  of  the  French  republic,  he  became 
a  despot — he  threw  the  weight  of  his  sword  into 
the  scales  of  the  law — he  incarcerated  individual 
liberty  in  his  state  prisons — he  stifled  the  liberty 
of  the  press,  by  the  gags  of  the  censorship — he 
violated  trial  by  jury — he  trampled  under  his  feet 
the  tribunals,  the  legislative  bodies,  and  the  senate 
— he  depopulated  the  workshops  and  the  fields — 
he  engrafted  on  the  army  a  new  noblesse^  which 
soon  became  more  insupportable  than  the  ancient 
one,  because  it  had  neither  the  same  antiquity  nor 
the  same  prestige  ;  he  levied  arbitrary  taxes — he 
desired  that  in  the  whole  empire  there  should  be 
but  one  voice — his  voice ;  and  but  one  law,  his 
will.  The  capital,  the  cities,  the  armies,  the 
fleets,  the  palaces,  the  museums,  the  magistrates, 
the  citizens,  became  his  capital,  his  cities,  his 
armies,  his  fleets,  his  palaces,  his  museums,  his 
magistrates,  and  his  subjects.  He  drew  the 
nation  out  to  conflict  and  to  battle,  where  we  have 
nothing  left  remarkable  save  the  insolence  of  our 
victories,  our  corpses,  and  our  gold.  In  fine, 
after  having  besieged  the  forts  of  Cadiz — after 
having  in  his  hands  the  keys  of  Lisbon,  of  Madrid, 
of  Vienna,  of  Berlin,  of  Naples,  and  of  Rome — 
after  having  made  the  pavement  of  Moscow  trem- 
ble under  the  wheels  of  his  artillery,  he  left  France 
less  great  than  he  found  her — bleeding  with  her 
wounds,  dismantled  of  her  fortresses,  naked, 
impoverished,  and  humiliated. 
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From  Chambers'  Journal. 
BY   MRS.  CROWE. 


Louis  XV.  of  France  had,  by  marriage  with 
jilaria  Leczinska,  daughter  of  Stanislaus,  king  of 
Poland,  two  sons  and  several  daughters.  These 
ladies  were  the  aunts  of  Louis  XVI. ,  of  whom  we 
frequently  find  mention  made  in  the  history  of  that 
unfortunate  monarch. 

Madame  Louise,  the  heroine  of  our  story,  was 
one  of  the  youngest,  and  was  also  the  one  that  took 
most  after  her  mother  in  character.  Maria  Lec- 
zinska was  a  pious,  amiable,  tender-hearted  woman, 
and  Louise  resembled  her  in  these  characteristics  ; 
whilst  the  sort  of  education  she  received,  being 
brought  up  in  the  abbey  of  Fontreva-ult,  tended  very 
much  to  increase  the  seriousness  of  her  natural  dis- 
position ;  so  that,  after  she  lost  her  mother,  though 
she  continued  to  reside  with  her  father  at  Ver- 
sailles, or  Paris,  or  wherever  he  might  be,  and  so 
lived  in  the  court,  she  was  not  of  it,  nor  ever  im- 
bibed a  taste  for  its  splendors  or  amusements,  and 
still  less  for  its  dissipations  and  vices.  Notwith- 
standing all  her  virtue  and  piety,  however,  Louise 
was  a  woman  still,  and  a  woman  with  a  tender, 
loving  heart ;  and  in  a  court  where  there  were  so 
many  gay  and  accomphshed  cavaliers,  it  must  have 
been  next  to  impossible  for  that  loving  heart  to  re- 
main untouched.  But  poor  Louise  had  one  safe- 
guard against  love,  which,  pure  and  pious  as  she 
was,  she  would  wilHngly  have  dispensed  with — 
she  was  deformed.  With  a  lovely  and  bewitching 
face,  and  eyes  of  inconceivable  beauty,  her  figure 
was  quite  distorted,  from  the  consequences  of  an 
unfortunate  fall  in  her  infancy.  Without  meaning 
to  derogate  from  her  merit,  it  is  extremely  possible 
that  this  misfortune  may  have  considerably  influ- 
enced her  character,  and  led  her  to  seek  in  heaven 
those  consolations  of  the  heart  that  she  despaired 
of  enjoying  on  earth. 

Of  course  each  of  the  princesses  had  a  regular 
suite  of  servants,  and  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  in 
waiting  ;  and  amongst  these,  each  had  also  an 
ecuyer  and  a  lacjy  of  honor,  who  were  in  imme- 
diate and  constant  attendance  on  their  persons. 
The  office  of  the  ecuyer  was  one  which  placed  him 
in  a  peculiar  situation  as  regarded  his  mistress  :  he 
placed  her  chair,  opened  the  door  for  her,  handed 
her  up  and  down  stairs,  and  accompanied  her  in 
her  drives  and  walks,  and,  in  short,  wherever  she 
went  ;  so  that,  were  it  not  for  the  respect  due  to 
royalty,  it  must  have  been  difficult  for  a  susceptible 
young  man,  or  a  susceptible  man  of  any  age,  to  be 
in  this  hourly  attendance  on  a  charming  princess 
and  retain  his  heart  entire.  The  deformity  of  poor 
Madame  Louise,  as  well  as  her  piety,  however, 
were  perhaps  thought  sufficient  defences  against 
any  dangers  of  this  description,  as  regarded  either 
party  ;  for,  without  some  such  confidence,  it  would 
seem  a  great  oversight  on  the  part  of  the  king 
to  have  placed  in  this  necessarily  intimate  relation 
with  her  one  of  the  most  fascinating  men  about  the 
court ;  for  such,  by  universal  admission,  was  the 
young  Vicomte  Anatole  de  Saint-Phale,  who  was 


appointed  ecuyer  to  the  princess  upon  the  marriage, 
and  consequent  resignation,  of  the  Baron  de  Brig- 
nolles. 

At  the  time  of  his  appointment,  Saint-Phale  was 
not  much  more  than  twenty  years  of  age,  the  son  of 
a  duke,  handsome,  accomplished,  eminently  agree- 
able, and  with  a  name  already  distinguished  in  arms. 
He  had  himself  solicited  the  appointment,  and  it  had 
been  granted  to  his  own  wishes,  and  the  influence 
of  his  father,  without  demur ;  Madame  Louise, 
when  the  thing  was  mentioned  to  her,  making 
no  objection.  Indeed  she  had  none.  The  vicomte 
was  but  little  known  to  her  ;  for,  avoiding  the  court 
festivities  as  much  as  her  father  would  permit,  and 
when  she  did  attend  them,  appearing  there  rather 
as  a  spectator  than  a  partaker — beyond  the  general 
characters  and  the  personal  appearance  of  the  gay 
cavaliers  of  the  court,  she  knew  nothing  of  them. 
She  had  always  heard  Saint-Phale's  name  coupled 
with  the  most  flattering  epithets ;  she  had  also 
heard  that  he  was  brave,  generous,  honorable,  and 
extravagantly  beloved  by  his  father  and  mother  ; 
and  her  own  eyes  had  informed  her  that  he  was 
extremely  handsome.  To  the  latter  quality  she 
was  indiflferent ;  and  the  others  well  fitting  him  for 
his  office  about  her  person,  she  signed  his  appoint- 
ment without  hesitation,  little  dreaming  at  the 
moment  that  she  was  also  signing  the  fiat  of  her 
own  destiny.  In  due  time  the  Baron  de  Brignolles 
took  his  leave,  and  the  vicomte  entered  on  his  du- 
ties ;  and  it  soon  appeared  evident  to  everybody 
that  he  had  not  sued  for  the  situation  without  a 
motive.  The  princess'  lady  of  honor  was  the 
Comtesse  de  Chateaugrand,  Anatole's  cousin  ;  and 
with  her  he  was,  to  all  appearance,  desperately 
smitten.  He  wore  her  colors,  as  was  the  fashion 
of  the  gallant  world  at  that  period,  paid  her  the 
most  public  attentions,  and  seemed  determined  not 
only  to  be  violently  in  love,  but  that  all  the  world 
should  know  it. 

There  was,  however,  nothing  very  surprising  in 
this.  The  Comtesse  de  Chateaugrand  was  a 
widow  with  a  considerable  fortune,  and  though 
nearly  ten  years  older  than  Anatole,  she  was  still 
extremely  handsome  ;  added  to  which,  she  was 
very  amiable,  much  esteemed  by  her  mistress,  and 
she  and  the  young  vicomte  had  always  been  on 
the  most  friendly  terms.  His  passion,  therefore, 
as  we  have  said,  excited  no  surprise  in  anybody ; 
but  whether  the  lady  returned  it,  was  altogether 
another  aflfair,  and  was  indeed  a  question  that  cre- 
ated considerable  discussion  amongst  the  curious  in 
these  matters. 

"  But  she  looks  so  happy — so  calm  !"  said  the 
young  Duchesse  de  Lange. 

"  And  why  not,  when  she  has  every  reason  to 
be  so  ?"  answered  the  Comtesse  de  Guiche.  "Art 
not  his  attentions  unremitting?  What  can  sh» 
desire  more?" 

"Ah,  true,"  replied  the  other  ;  "  happy  if  you 
will,  but  calm !" 

"  Well,  and  why  not  calm?"  repeated  Madame 
de  Guiche. 

"  Ah,  one  is  never   calm  when  one  loves  !'* 
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returned  the  duchesse,  with  a  little  air  of  affecta- 
tion. 

"  That  is  so  like  you  !"  returned  the  comtesse, 
laughing.  "  You  are  so  sentimental,  my  dear — a 
real  heroine  of  romance.  I  maintain  that  Madame 
de  ChTiteaugrand  is  perfectly  content,  and  that  she 
intends  in  due  time  to  reward  his  devotion  with 
her  hand.  I  am  sure  he  deserves  it.  Except 
waiting  on  the  princess,  he  never  does  anything  in 
the  world  but  attend  to  her  caprices  ;  and  I  do  be- 
lieve she  often  affects  to  be  whimsical,  for  the  sake 
of  giving  him  occupation." 

"  He  certainly  does  not  seem  to  recollect  that 
there  is  another  woman  in  the  world  besides  the 
princess  and  his  cousin,"  said  the  duchesse,  with 
ssome  little  spite. 

Many  a  conversation  of  this  nature  was  held  al- 
most within  hearing  of  one  of  the  parties  concerned 
— namely,  the  vicomte — and  many  a  jest,  besides, 
amongst  his  own  companions,  rendered  it  quite  im- 
possible that  he  should  be  ignorant  of  the  obser- 
vations made  upon  him  and  Madame  de  Chateau- 
grand  ;  but  he  ncA^er  showed  himself  disposed  to 
resent  this  sort  of  interference,  nor  did  it  cause 
him  to  make  the  slightest  attempt  at  concealing  his 
attachment ;  whilst  the  comtesse  herself,  though 
she  could  not  be  more  ignorant  than  he  of  the  court 
gossip,  appeared  equally  indifferent  to  it.  The 
consequence  was,  as  is  usual  in  similar  cases,  that 
the  gossip  nobody  seemed  to  care  for,  and  which 
annoyed  nobody,  became  less  interesting  ;  and  grad- 
ually the  grande  passion  of  the  Vicomte  Anatole 
for  his  cousin  being  admitted  as  an  established  fact, 
whilst  it  was  concluded,  from  the  calmness  of  the 
lady's  demeanor,  that  she  had  accepted  his  pro- 
posals, and  that  they  were  to  be  married  some  day, 
people  began  to  think  little  about  them ;  and  ex- 
cept a  hint  now  and  then,  that  in  all  probability 
the  true  interpretation  of  the  mystery  was,  that 
they  were  privately  married  already,  very  little  was 
said. 

But  now  there  arose  another  bit  of  court  gossip. 
"  Observe,  my  dear,"  said  the  Duchesse  de  Lange, 
to  her  friend  the  comtesse,  "  how  fast  Madame 
de  Chateaugrand  is  declining  in  the  princess'  fa- 
vor!" 

"  I  am  perfectly  confounded  at  it,"  returned 
Madame  de  Guiche  ;  "for  certainly  her  attachment 
to  Madame  Louise  is  very  great ;  in  short,  it  is  de- 
votion ;  and  the  princess  herself  has  always,  till 
lately,  appeared  to  set  the  greatest  vabie  on  it. 
How  is  it  that  she,  who  never  in  her  life  showed 
the  slightest  tendency  to  caprice,  should  begin 
with  such  an  injustice  towards  her  most  faithful 
friend?" 

"It  is  inconceivable !"  replied  the  duchesse. 
"But  what  do  you  think  the  Due  d'Artois  says 
about  it?" 

"Oh,  the  wicked  man  !"  returned  the  Comtesse 
Ae  Guiche,  laughing ;  "  but  what  does  he  say?" 

"  He  says  it  is  the  attachment  between  her  and 
Saint-Phale  that  offends  the  princess  ;  t^at  she  is 
so  rigid,  that  she  can  neither  be  in  love  herself,  nor 
allow  anybody  else  to  be  so  ;  and  that  he  has  seen 


her  turn  quite  pale  with  horror  at  the  sight  of  the 
vicomte's  attentions." 

"Be  in  love  herself — certainly  not,"  said  Mad- 
ame de  Guiche  ;  "  besides,  to  what  purpose,  poor 
thing,  with  her  unfortunate  figure  ?  But  I  think 
she  is  much  too  kind-hearted  to  endeavor  to  cross 
the  loves  of  other  people.  However,  certain  it  is, 
that  she  is  not  so  fond  of  Madame  de  Chateaugrand 
as  she  was." 

And  so,  to  her  great  grief,  thought  Madame  de 
Chateaugrand  herself.  Louise,  the  gentle,  the 
kind,  the  considerate,  was  now  often  peevish,  im- 
patient, and  irritable  ;  and  what  rendered  the  change 
infinitely  more  afflicting  to  the  comtesse  was,  that 
all  these  ill-humors  seemed  to  be  reserved  solely 
for  her — to  every  one  else  the  princess  was  as  gen- 
tle and  forbearing  as  before.  So  she  was  even  to 
her  at  times  still ;  for  there  were  moments  when 
she  appeared  to  be  seized  with  remorse  for  her  in- 
justice, and  on  these  occasions  she  would  do  every- 
thing in  her  power  to  make  amends  for  it ;  but  as 
these  intervals  did  not  prevent  an  immediate  recur- 
rence of  the  evil,  poor  Madame  de  Chateaugrand 
began  to  think  very  seriously  of  resigning  her  situ- 
ation, and  so  she  told  the  vicomte. 

"  If  you  do,  my  dear  Hortense,"  answered  he, 
turning  as  pale  as  if  she  had  pronounced  his  sen- 
tence of  death — "  if  you  do,  I  am  undone  !" 

"  Why  ?"  said  the  comtesse.  "  You  need  not 
resign  because  I  do." 

"  I  should  not  dare  to  remain,"  answered  he. 
"  Besides,  it  would  be  impossible — I  know  it 
would !  I  have  always  told  you  so.  But  for 
you  I  never  could  have  undertaken  the  situation, 
as  you  well  know  ;  I  should  have  been  discovered." 

"  But  my  dear  Anatole,  you  can  hardly  expect 
me  to  remain  here  to  be  miserable ;  and  I  really 
am  so,"  returned  Madame  de  Chateaugrand.  "  It 
is  not  that  I  would  not  bear  with  her  humors  and 
caprices ;  I  love  her  well  enough  to  bear  with  a 
great  deal  more ;  but  to  lose  her  friendship,  her 
affection,  her  confidence,  breaks  my  heart." 

"  She  must  be  ill,"  said  the  vicomte.  "  Some 
secret  malady  is  preying  on  her,  I  am  certain.  Do 
you  observe  how  her  cheek  flushes  at  times,  and 
how  her  hand  trembles  ?  To-day,  when  I  handed 
her  a  glass  of  water,  I  thought  she  would  have  let 
it  fall." 

"  It  may  be  so,"  returned  Madame  de  Chateau- 
grand.  "  Certain  it  is,  that  she  does  not  sleep  as 
she  used  to  do — in  short,  I  believe  she  is  often  up 
half  the  night  walking  about  her  room." 

"  I  think  his  majesty  should  be  informed  of  it," 
said  the  vicomte,  "that  he  might  send  her  his 
physician." 

"  I  think  so  too,"  answered  the  lady  ;  "  but 
when  I  named  it  to  her  the  other  day,  she  was 
very  angry,  and  forbade  me  to  make  any  remarks 
on  her ;  and,  above  all,  enjoined  me  not  to  trouble 
her  father  with  such  nonsense." 

"  I  am  afraid  her  religious  austerities  injure  her 
health,"  said  Anatole. 

"  Apropos,"  returned  the  comtesse  ;  "  she  de- 
sired me  to  tell  you  that  she  goes  to  St.  Denis  to- 
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morrow  immediately  after  breakfast,  and  that  no 
one  is  to  accompany  her  but  you  and  me." 

St.  Denis,  as  is  well  known,  is  the  burying-place 
ol  the  royal  family  of  France,  and  there,  conse- 
quently, reposed  tlie  remains  of  Maria  Leczinska, 
the  princess'  mother  ;  and  it  was  to  her  tomb  that 
Madame  Louise  first  proceeded  alone,  whilst  her 
two  attendants  remained  without.  A  long  hour 
they  waited  for  her  ;  and  Saint-Phale  was  beginning 
to  get  so  alarmed  at  her  absence,  that  he  was  just 
about  to  violate  her  commands  by  opening  the  gate 
of  the  sanctuary,  when  she  came  out  pale  and  ex- 
hausted, and  with  evident  traces  of  tears  on  her 
cheeks.  She  then  entered  the  precincts  of  the  con- 
vent, requesting  to  be  conducted  to  the  parlor.  Even 
in  a  convent  of  holy  nuns,  who  have  abjured  the 
world  and  its  temptations,  the  prestige  of  royalty 
is  not  without  its  effect ;  and  on  this  occasion  the 
prioress  came  forth  to  meet  the  princess,  whilst  the 
sisters  rushed  to  the  corridors  to  get  a  peep  at  her, 
with  as  mundane  a  curiosity  as  the  mob  runs  after 
a  royal  carriage  in  the  streets  of  Paris  or  London. 
Louise  looked  at  them  benevolently  ;  and  with  tears 
in  her  eyes,  and  a  sad  smile,  told  them  how  much 
happier  they  were  than  those  who  lived  amongst  the 
intrigues  and  turmoils  of  a  court.  "  Ah,  my  sis- 
ters," she  said,  "  how  happy  you  should  be ! 
What  repose  of  spirit  you  may  attain  to  in  this  holy 
asylum !" 

Alas  !  could  she  have  looked  into  some  of  those 
hearts,  what  a  different  tale  they  would  have  told 
her  !  But  when  we  are  very  miserable  ourselves, 
that  situation  which  presents  the  greatest  contrast 
to  our  own  is  apt  to  appear  the  one  most  desir- 
able. 

"  There  is  anwngst  you,  my  sisters — that  is,  if 
she  be  still  alive — a  princess,  at  whose  profession 
I  was  present,  when  a  child,  with  my  mother," 
said  Madame  Louise.  "  Is  the  friend  of  Maria 
Leczinska  here  ?" 

"  I  am  here,"  answered  a  sweet  low  voice. 

"  Clotilde  de  Mortemart?"  said  the  princess  in- 
quiringly, looking  in  the  direction  of  the  voice. 

"  Formerly,"  answered  the  nun  ;  "  now  Sceur 
Marie  du  Sacre  Cceur." 

"  I  would  speak  with  you,"  said  Madame 
Louise,  taking  her  by  the  hand  :  "  lead  me  to 
your  cell." 

Accordingly,  whilst  all  the  others  retired,  Sis- 
ter Marie  conducted  her  royal  visitor  to  her  little 
apartment. 

"  That  stool  is  too  inconvenient  for  your  high- 
ness," said  she,  as  the  princess  seated  herself,  "  I 
will  ask  the  prioress  for  a  chair." 

"  By  no  means ;  it  is  what  I  wish,"  said  Ma- 
dame Louise.  "  Sit  down  opposite  me — I  want 
to  talk  to  you.  Nay,  nay,  sit  I"  she  added,  ob- 
serving the  hesitation  of  the  nun.  "Sit,  in  the 
name  of  heaven !  What  am  I,  that  you  should 
stand  before  me  ?  Would  to  God  I  was  as  you 
we!" 

'*  How,  madame !"  said  the  sister,  looking 
BurpnstTJ.     "  Are  you  not  happy?" 

''Friend  of  my  mother,  pity  me !"  exclaimed 


the  princess,  as  she  threw  herself  into  the  nun'i 
arms  with  a  burst  of  passionate  tears — for  thev 
were  the  first  open  demonstration  of  a  long-sup 
pressed  grief.  "  Tell  me,"  she  continued,  after 
an  interval,  as  she  raised  her  tearful  face — "  tell 
me,  are  you  really  happy?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Sister  Marie,  "  very  happy 
now." 

"  Would  you  go  back  again  to  the  world  ; 
would  you  change,  if  you  could?" 

"  No,  never  !"  answered  the  nun. 

"  I  remember  your  taking  the  veil,"  said  Ma- 
dame Louise,  after  an  interval  of  silence  ;  "  and 
you  will  remember  me,  probably,  as  a  child  at  that 
time?" 

"Oh,  yes  ;  well,  quite  well,  I  remember  you," 
replied  the  nun.  "  Who  could  forget  you  that 
had  once  seen  you  ?" 

"  I  was  pretty,  I  believe,  as  a  child,"  said 
Louise. 

"  Beautiful !  angelic !  as  you  are  now,  my 
princess  !"  exclaimed  Sister  Marie,  surprised  for 
a  moment,  by  her  enthusiasm  and  admiration,  out 
of  her  nunlike  demeanor. 

"  As  I  am  now?"  said  Louise,  fixing  her  eyes 
on  the  other's  face. 

"  Pardon  me  I"  said  the-nun,  falling  at  her  feet, 
fearing  that  the  familiarity  had  offended  ;  "  it  was 
my  heart  that  spoke  I" 

"  Rise,  my  sister,"  said  Louise;  "I  am  not 
offended;  rise,  and  look  at  me!"  and  she  threw 
aside  the  cloak  which,  with  its  ample  hood,  had 
concealed  her  deformity. 

"  Jesu  Maria  !"  exclaimed  the  sister,  clasping 
her  hands. 

"  YoQ  are  a  woman — you  were  once  young 
yourself,  and,  as  I  have  heard,  beautiful  also. 
Judge,  now,  if  I  am  happy  !" 

"  But,  my  princess,"  answered  the  nun,  "  why 
not  ?  Is  there  no  happiness  on  earth,  nay,  even 
in  a  court,  but  with  beauty  ?  Besides,  are  you 
not  beautiful  ?  Ay,  and  a  thousand  times  more  so 
than  hundreds  that  are  not" 

"Deformed,"  rejoined  Louise:  "do  not  fear 
to  utter  the  word  ;  I  repeat  it  to  myself  a  hun- 
dred times  a  day." 

"  This  amazes  me,"  said  Sister  Marie,  after  a 
pause,  whilst  her  countenance  expressed  her  sur- 
prise as  eloquently  as  words  could  have  done. 
"  Madame  Louise,  the  fame  of  whose  devotions 
and  self-imposed  austerities  has  reached  even  our 
secluded  ears,  are  they  but  the  refuge  of  a  morti- 
fied"  

"  Vanity,"  added  the  princess,  as  respect  again 
caused  the  nun  to  hesitate.  "Not  exactly: 
I  cannot  do  myself  the  injustice  to  admit  that  alto- 
gether, for  I  was  pious  before  I  knew  I  was  de- 
formed. It  was  my  natural  disposition  to  be  so  ; 
and  my  mother,  foreseeing  how  much  I  should 
need  the  consolations  of  rehgion,  cultivated  the 
feeling  as  long  as  she  lived  ;  and  when  I  was  old 
enough  to  be  aware  of  my  misfortune,  I  felt  what 
a  blessing  it  was  that  I  had  not  placed  my  happi- 
ness in  what  seemed  to  make  the  happiness  of  the 
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women  that  surrounded  me.  But  it  was  not  to 
speak  of  myself  that  I  came  here,"  continued  Ma- 
dame Louise,  "  but  to  ask  a  favor  of  you.  Young- 
as  I  was  when  you  took  the  veil,  the  scene  made 
a  great  impression  upon  me  ;  and  I  well  remember 
my  mother's  tears  as  we  drove  back  to  Paris  after 
she  bade  you  farewell.  I  remember  also,  when  1 
was  older,  hearings  a  motive  alleged  for  your  reso- 
lution to  retire  from  the  world,  which,  if  it  would 
not  give  you  too  much  pain,  I  should  be  glad  to 
learn  from  your  own  lips." 

The  pale  cheek  of  the  nun  flushed  with  a  faint 
red,  as  she  said,  "  What  would  my  princess  wish 
to  hear?" 

"Is  it  true,"  said  Madame  Louise,  *'  that  it 
was  an  unrequited  love  that  brought  you  to  this 
place  ?" 

"  It  was,"  answered  the  sister,  placing  her 
hand  before  her  eyes. 

"  Excuse  me,"  said  Madame  Louise ;  "  you 
will  think  me  cruel  to  awaken  these  recollections ; 
but  it  must  have  been  a  bitter  sorrow  that  could 
have  induced  you,  so  young,  so  beautiful,  so  highly- 
born,  to  forsake  the  world  and  become  a  Carmel- 
ite?" 

"  It  was,"  returned  the  nun,  "  so  bitter,  that  I 
felt  it  was  turning  my  blood  to  gall ;  and  it  was 
not  so  much  to  flee  from  the  misery  I  suflTered,  as 
from  the  corruption  of  my  mind  and  character,  that 
I  fled  from  the  sight  of  that  which  I  could  not  see 
without  evil  thoughts." 

"  Ah,  there  itis  !  I  understand  that  too  well !" 
said  the  princess ;  "  you  were  jealous  !" 

"  I  was,"  answered  the  nun  ;  "  and  what  made 
it  so  bitter  was,  that  the  person  of  whom  I  was 
iealous  was  the  woman  I  loved  best  in  the  world." 

"  You  loved  Henri  de  Beaulieu,  and  he  loved 
your  cousin?"  said  Madame  Louise.  The  nun 
covered  her  face  with  her  hands  and  was  silent. 

"  How  cruel  you  must  think  me,  to  rend  your 
heart  by  recalling  these  recollections  !"  continued 
the  princess. 

"  It  is  so  long  since  I  heard  that  name,"  said 
Marie,  "  I  did  not  think  I  was  still  so  weak." 

"  But  tell  me,"  said  Louise,  seizing  her  hand, 
'  did  your  anguish  endure  long  after  you  had  en- 
tered these  gates  ?     Did  repose  come  quickly  ?" 

"  Slowly,  slowly,  but  surely,"  returned  the  nun 
with  a  sigh.  "  Till  I  had  taken  the  irrevocable 
vow,  I  had  a  severe  struggle  ;  but  I  never  wav- 
ered in  the  conviction  that  I  had  done  wisely  ;  for 
it  was  only  by  this  living  death  I  could  have  ever 
conquered  myself.  Dreadful  temptations  had  some- 
times assailed  me  whilst  I  saw  them  together. 
Here  I  saw  nothing — heard  nothing ;  and  my 
better  nature  revived  and  conquered  at  last." 

"  I  see,"  said  the  princess,  rising  :  "  I  com- 
prehend it  all!"  and  then  embracing  her,  she 
added,  "  Pardon  me  the  pain  I  have  given  you  :  it 
has  not  been  without  a  motive.  We  shall  meet 
again  ere  long." 

On  the  following  day,  Madame  Louise  requested 
a  private  interview  with  the  king,  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  his  permission  to  join  the  Carmelites 


of  St.  Denis.  Louis  was  at  first  extremely  un- 
willing to  hear  of  the  proposal.  Louise  was  his 
favorite  daughter  ;  and  he  not  only  did  not  like  to 
part  with  her,  but  he  feared  that  her  delicate 
health  would  soon  sink  under  the  austerities  of  so 
rigid  an  order.  But  her  determination  was  taken  ; 
and  at  length,  by  her  perseverance,  and  the  re- 
peated assurance  that  she  was  not,  nor  ever  could 
be,  happy  in  the  world,  she  extracted  his  unwill- 
ing consent.  She  even  avowed  to  him  that,  be- 
sides her  own  private  griefs,  the  being  obliged  to 
witness  his  irregularities  afflicted  her  severely  ; 
and  as  she  believed  that  to  immure  herself  in  a 
convent,  where  she  could  devote  her  life  to  prayer, 
was  a  sacrifice  pleasing  to  the  Almighty,  she  hoped 
by  these  means  to  expiate  her  father's  errors,  as  well 
as  attain  peace  for  herself.  Fearing  the  opposition 
she  might  meet  with  from  the  rest  of  her  family, 
however,  she  entreated  the  king's  silence,  whilst 
she  herself  communicated  her  resolution  to  nobody 
except  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  ;  and  he  having 
obtained  his  majesty's  consent  in  form,  Madame 
Louise  at  length,  on  the  11th  of  April,  1770,  at 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  bade  adieu  to  Ver- 
sailles forever.  Accompanied  by  the  vicomte  and 
Madame  de  Chateaugrand,  to  whom,  since  her 
former  visit  to  the  convent,  she  had  been  all  kind- 
ness, she  stept  into  her  carriage,  and  drove  to  St. 
Denis.  As  by  taking  the  veil  she  renounced  all 
earthly  distinctions,  and  amongst  the  rest  that  of 
being  buried  with  the  royal  family  of  France,  she 
now  visited  those  vaults  for  the  last  time  ;  and 
having  knelt  for  some  minutes  at  the  tomb  of  her 
mother,  she  repaired  to  the  convent,  leaving  her 
two  attendants  in  the  carriage.  The  abbot,  who, 
having  been  apprized  by  the  archbishop,  was  in 
waiting  to  conduct  her  to  the  parlor,  now  addressed 
several  questions  to  her  with  respect  to  her  voca- 
tion, representing  to  her  the  extreme  austerity  of 
the  order,  which  was  indeed  a  sort  of  female  La 
Trappe.  She  answered  him  with  unshaken 
firmness ;  and  then,  without  once  looking  behind 
her,  she  passed  into  the  cloister,  where  the  pri- 
oress and  the  sisterhood  were  informed  of  the 
honor  that  awaited  them.  She  proceeded  to  the 
chapel,  where  a  mass  was  performed  ;  and  having 
thus,  as  it  were,  sealed  her  determination,  she  re- 
quested that  her  two  attendants  might  be  conducted 
to  the  parlor,  whilst  she,  through  the  grate  which 
now  separated  her  from  the  world,  told  them  that 
they  were  to  return  to  Paris  without  her. 

The  efl^ect  of  this  unexpected  intelligence  on 
Madame  de  Chateaugrand  was  no  more  than  the 
princess  had  anticipated.  She  wept,  entreated, 
and  expostulated  :  but  the  Vicomte  de  Saint- 
Phale,  after  standing  for  a  moment  as  if  trans- 
fixed, fell  flat  upon  his  face  to  the  ground. 
Amazed  and  agitated  at  so  unexpected  a  result, 
the  princess  was  only  restrained  by  the  gratihg 
which  separated  them  from  flying  to  his  assistance  ; 
but  before  she  could  sufficiently  recollect  herself  to 
resolve  what  to  do,  the  prioress,  fearing  the  eff'ecl 
of  so  distressing  a  scene  at  such  a  moment,  came 
and  led  her  away  to  her  own  apartments. 
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It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  state  of  the 
princess'  mind  at  that  moment.  The  anguish  ex- 
pressed by  Saint-Phale's  countenance  could  not 
be  mistaken.  He  that  she  had  supposed  would 
be  utterly  indifferent  to  her  loss  !  Why  should  it 
affect  him  thus,  when  he  had  still  with  hira  his 
love,  the  chosen  of  his  heart — Hortense  de  Cha- 
teaugraud  ?  She  did  not  know  what  to  think  :  but 
certain  it  is,  that  the  resolution  which  had  been  so 
unflinching  an  hour  before,  might  perhaps,  but  for 
pride,  have  been  now  broken.  With  a  bewildered 
mind  and  a  heavy  heart  she  retired  to  her  cell, 
and  there  kneeling,  she  prayed  to  God  to  help  her 
through  this  last  struggle. 

From  that  time  nothing  more  was  known  with 
respect  to  Madame  Louise  till  six  months  after- 
wards, when,  her  novitiate  being  completed,  she 
made  her  profession  On  that  morning  the  hum- 
ble cell  inhabited  by  the  princess  exhibited  a  very 
unusual  appearance  :  robes  of  gold  and  silver  bro- 
cade, pearls  and  diamonds,  and  a  splendid  lace  veil, 
were  spread  upon  the  narrow  couch.  In  this 
magnificent  attire  she  was  for  the  last  time  to  ap- 
pear before  the  world,  and  for  the  last  time  her 
own  women  were  in  attendance  to  superintend  her 
toilet.  When  she  was  dressed,  everybody  was 
struck  with  her  beauty  ;  and  as  she  wore  a  superb 
cloak,  the  only  defect  of  her  person  was  con- 
cealed. 

Of  course  the  profession  of  a  "  daughter  of 
France""  was  an  event  to  create  a  great  sensation. 
All  Paris  turned  out  to  see  the  show,  and  the  road 
from  thence  to  St.  Denis  was  one  unbroken  line 
of  carriages.  Mounted  officers  were  to  be  seen 
in  all  directions,  the  royal  guard  surrounded  the 
abbey,  and  the  pope's  nuncio  came  from  Rome  to 
perform  the  ceremony. 

On  this  solemn  occasion,  of  course  the  attendance 
of  the  princess'  ecuyer  and  lady  of  honor  was 
considered  indespensable,  and  Louise  had  prepared 
herself  to  see  them  both  ;  but  instead  of  Saint- 
Phale,  to  her  surprise  she  beheld  advancing  to 
offer  his  arm  her  former  attendant,  the  Baron  de 
Brignolles.  A  pang  of  disappointment  shot  throjigh 
her  heart  :  he  had  not  cared,  then,  to  see  her  for 
this  last  time,  and  she  should  behold  him  no 
more  !  She  felt  that  she  turned  pale  and  trembled, 
and  she  could  not  trust  her  voice  to  inquire  the 
cause  of  his  absence  ;  but  De  Brignolles  took  an 
opportunity  of  saying,  that  hearing  the  vicomte 
was  too  ill  to  attend,  he  had  requested  permission 
to  resume  his  service  for  this  occasion.  Louise 
bowed  her  head  in  silence — she  durst  not  speak. 

At  that  solemn  ceremony  were  present  Louis 
XVI.,  then  dauphin  of  France  ;  Marie- Antoinette, 
the  queen  of  beauty,  and  the  idol  of  the  French 
nation  ;  the  Comte  de  Provence,  afterwards 
Louis  XVIII.;  and  the  Comte  d'Artois,  who  sub- 
sequently, as  Charles  X.,  likewise  lost  the  throne. 

After  an  eloquent  discourse  by  the  Bishop  of 
Troyes,  which  drew  tears  from  every  eye,  the 
princess  retired  for  a  few  moments,  and  presently 
reappeared,  stript  of  her  splendor,  shorn  of  her 
beautiful  hai*-  and  clothed  in  the  habit  of  the  or- 


der. She  was  then  stretched  on  \ae  earth,  cot 
ered  with  a  pall,  and  the  prayers  for  the  dead  pro- 
nounced over  her.  When  she  arose,  the  curtain 
which  closed  the  entrance  to  the  interior  of  the 
convent  was  lifted,  and  every  eye  was  fixed  on  it 
as  she  passed  through  the  opening,  to  return  to 
the  world  no  more.  As  that  curtain  fell  behind 
her,  a  fearful  cry  echoed  through  the  vaulted  roof 
of  the  abbey,  and  a  gentleman  was  observed  to  be 
carried  out  of  the  church  by  several  persons  who 
immediately  surrounded  him.  Every  one,  how 
ever,  was  too  much  occupied  with  his  own  feelings 
at  the  moment  to  inquire  who  it  was.  On  the  ear 
of  the  new-made  nun  alone  the  voice  struck  famil- 
iarly ;  or  perhaps  it  was  not  her  ear,  but  her 
heart,  that  told  her  it  was  the  voice  of  Saint- 
Phale. 

Louise  was  a  Carmelite  ;  the  profligacies  of  the 
king  and  the  court  proceeded  as  before  ;  Madame 
de  Chateaugrand,  instead  of  marrying  her  cousin 
Saint-Phale,  manied  M.  de  Rivrement,  to  whom 
it  appeared  she  had  been  long  engaged  ;  and 
Saint-Phale  himself,  after  a  long  and  severe  illness, 
which  endangered  his  life,  quitted  France  for  Italy, 
whither  he  was  sent  for  the  sake  of  the  climate. 
At  length,  in  1777,  when  Lafayette  astonished  the 
world  bf  his  expedition  to  America,  the  vicomte 
astonished  his  friends  no  less  by  returning  suddenly 
from  the  south,  in  order  to  join  it ;  and  in  spite  of 
the  entreaties  of  his  relations,  he  executed  his  de- 
sign, and  there  he  fell  at  the  battle  of  Monmouth 
in  the  year  1778. 

He  did  not,  however,  die  in  the  field,  but  lin- 
gered some  days  before  he  expired  ;  during  which 
interval  he  wrote  farewell  letters  to  his  father  and 
mother ;  and  one  also,  which  he  entreated  the  lat- 
ter to  deliver  according  to  its  address,  which  was 
to  "  The  Sister  Therese  de  Saint  Augustin,  for- 
merly Madame  Louise  de  France." 

As  soon  as  the  poor  bereaved  mother  had  suf- 
ficiently recovered  the  shock  of  this  sad  news,  she 
hastened  to  St.  Denis  to  fulfil  her  son's  injunction  ; 
and  the  Sister  Therese,  having  obtained  permis- 
sion of  the  superior,  received  and  opened  the  letter. 
The  first  words  were  an  entreaty  that  she  would 
listen  to  the  prayer  of  a  dying  man,  who  could 
never  offend  her  again,  and  read  the  Hues  that  fol- 
lowed. He  then  went  on  to  say  that  from  his 
earliest  ycmh  he  had  loved  her  ;  and  that  it  was 
to  be  near  her,  without  exciting  observation,  that 
he  had  solicited  the  situation  of  ecuyer;  but 
knowing  that  from  the  inequality  of  their  condi- 
tions, his  love  must  be  forever  hopeless,  he  had 
studiously  concealed  it  from  its  object.  No  one 
had  ever  penetrated  his  secret  but  Madame  de 
Chateaugrand.  He  concluded  by  saying,  that 
when  that  curtain  hid  her  from  his  view  on  the 
day  of  her  profession,  he  had  felt  the  world  con- 
tained nothing  more  for  him,  and  that  he  had  ever 
since  earnestly  desired  that  death  which  he  had  at 
length  found  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  which  he 
had  gone  to  America  on  purpose  to  seek  ;  and 
asking  her  blessing  and  her  prayers,  he  bade  hei 
farewell  forever. 
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Poor  Louise !  poor  Therese  !  poor  nun  !  poor 
Carmelite  !  For  a  moment  she  forgot  that  she 
was  the  three  last,  to  remember  only  that  she  had 
been  the  first ;  and  falling  on  her  knees,  and 
clasping  those  thin  transparent  hands,  wasted  by 
woe  and  vigils,  she  exclaimed  with  a  piercing  cry, 
'  Then  he  loved  me  after  all !" 

Rigid  as  were  the  poor  nun's  notions  of  the  du- 
ty of  self-abnegation,  such  a  feeling  as  this  was 
one  to  be  expiated  by  confession  and  penance  ;  but 
as  nuns  are  still  women,  it  was  not  in  the  nature 
of  things  that  she  should  not  be  the  happier  for  the 
conviction  that  her  love  had  been  returned — nay, 
more  than  returned,  for  Saint-Phale  had  loved  her 
first ;  and  if  sTie  had  forsaken  the  world  for  his 
sake,  he  had  requited  the  sacrifice  by  dying  for 
her.     It  was  a  balm  even  to  that  pious  spirit  to 


know  that  she,  the  deformed,  the  bossue,  as  she 
called  herself,  who  had  thought  it  impossible  she 
could  inspire  affection,  had  been  the  chosen  object 
of  this  devoted  passion. 

Madame  Louise  survived  her  lover  nine  years  ; 
and  they  were  much  calmer  and  happier  years 
than  those  that  preceded  his  death.  She  could 
now  direct  her  thoughts  wholly  to  the  skies,  for 
there  she  hoped  and  believed  he  was  :  and  since 
human  nature,  as  we  have  hinted  before,  ivill  be 
human  nature  within  the  walls  of  a  convent  as  well 
as  outside  of  them,  she  had  infinitely  more  comfort 
and  consolation  in  praying  for  the  repose  of  his 
soul  in  heaven,  than  she  could  have  had  in  praying 
for  his  happiness  on  earth — provided  he  had  sought 
that  happiness  in  the  arms  of  Madame  de  Chateau- 
grand,  or  any  other  fair  lady. 


Imagination  and  Scientific  Invention. — We 
see  that  a  passage  excavated  by  a  correspondent  of 
our  own  from  Addison's  writings  in  the  Spectator, 
about  Strada  and  his  foreshadowing  of  a  kind  of 
magnetic  telegraph,  has  reappeared  in  other  jour- 
nals. Strada  supposed  that  two  dial-plates  at  a 
distance  from  each  might  be  so  connected  that  cer- 
tain "  sympathetic  needles"  should  mark  corre- 
sponding movements  on  the  dials,  and  thus  work 
much  as  our  electric  telegraph  does.  In  a  Pepysian 
mood,  it  is  amusing  to  note  these  coincidences  ;  but 
regarding  them  more  seriously,  we  should  much 
misinterpret  their  true  significance  if  we  supposed 
them  to  detract  from  the  merit  of  a  real  discoverer. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  invention  that  may  not,  in 
some  vague  form,  have  come  within  the  wide  range 
of  human  imagination.  Gunpowder  is  lost  in  an- 
tiquity ;  steam  has  been  traced  to  Aristotle  ;  ether, 
or  the  newer  and  still  more  magic  chloroform,  only 
realizes  many  a  "  spell"  of  Eastern  fiction.  As 
science  advances  into  a  knowledge  of  the  properties 
of  things,  a  dim  foresight  of  what  may  hereafter  be 
effected  dawns  upon  the  understanding.  To  realize 
a  discovery,  especially  in  mechanics,  needs  a  highly 
cultivated  exact  knowledge ;  but  that  alone  will 
seldom  suffice  to  make  a  discoverer :  besides  mere 
mechanical  knowledge,  he  requires  also  the  faculty 
of  imagination,  which  is  necessary  to  enable  him  to 
conceive  beforehand  the  operation  or  the  engine 
that  his  exact  knowledge  is  requisite  to  work  out. 
Most  discoverers  have  been  men  remarkable  for 
some  kind  of  "  enthusiasm,"  "  eccentricity," 
'*  strangeness,"  or  "  fancifulness  ;"  which  has  often 
been  pitied  as  a  weakness.  For  plodding  minds  are 
not  aware  that  half  the  faculty  of  the  scientific  dis- 
coverer is  derived  from  the  despised  region  of  poe- 
try.— Spectator. 


An  Irish  Churchman  Fifty  Years  Since. — 
The  dean  was  the  son  of  a  favorite  butler  of  the 
lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland.  He  inherited  the  talents 
of  his  father,  for  he  was  an  excellent  judge  of  claret. 
In  other  respects,  he  had  no  particular  qualification 
for  the  established  church.  This  one,  however, 
proved  sufficient ;   for  he  eventually  contrived  to 

become  Archbishop  of  .     Well  and  truly 

did  my  father  say,  that  the  church  was  an  excel- 
lent profession  for  young  men  with  good  family 
interest  and  of  tory  principles. 

The  dean  was  disposed  to  be  an  optimist.  In 
truth,  he  had  good  reason  for  inclining  to  that  doc- 


trine, for  he  was  one  of  Fortune's  favorites.  He 
thought  there  was  no  reason  to  despair  of  Ireland 
as  long  as  the  tithes  were  regularly  paid.  That 
was  his  test  of  the  moral,  financial,  and  political 
state  of  the  country.  It  was  one  in  which  he  had 
some  personal  interest,  for  his  living  was  worth 
about  4,000/.  a  year.  He  was  well  paid  for  his 
work  ;  which  consisted  in  the  salvation  of  the  souls 
of  Mr.  Brereton  and  Mr.  Lucifer,  together  with 
their  establishments,  and  three  serious  washer- 
women who  lived  in  the  village  of  Lodore.  Alto- 
gether, his  flock  amounted  to  nearly  twenty  indi- 
viduals. The  Roman  Catholics  of  his  parish 
mustered  their  thousands  ;  but  with  them  the  dean 
held  no  communion  by  word  or  deed. 


CONSOLATIONS  FOR  THE  LONELY. 
BY  MARY  HOWITT. 

There  is  a  land  where  beauty  cannot  fade, 

Nor  sorrow  dim  the  eye  ; 
Where  true  love  shall  not  droop,  nor  be  dism^yew, 
And  none  shall  ever  die ! 

Where  is  that  land,  O  where? 

For  I  would  hasten  there  ; 

Tell  me — I  fain  would  go. 

For  I  am  weary  with  a  heavy  woe ! 
The  beautiful  have  left  me  all  alone ; 
The  true,  the  tender,  from  my  path  have  gone  ! 

O  guide  me  with  thy  hand. 

If  thou  dost  know  that  land, 
For  I  am  burdened  with  oppressive  care, 
And  I  am  weak  and  fearful  with  despair. 
Where  is  if?     Tell  me  where. 

Friend,  thou  must  trust  in  him  who  trod  before 

The  desolate  paths  of  life  ; 
Must  bear  in  meekness,  as  he  meekly  bore, 
Sorrow,  and  pain,  and  strife  ! 

Think  how  the  Son  of  God 

These  thorny  paths  hath  trod  ; 

Think  how  he  longed  to  go. 

Yet  tarried  out,  for  thee,  the  appointed  woe 
Think  of  his  weariness  in  places  dim. 
Where  no  man  comforted  or  cared  for  him  ! 

Think  of  the  blood-like  sweat. 

With  which  his  brow  was  wet ; 
Yet  how  he  prayed  unaided  and  alone. 
In  that  great  agony,  "  Thy  will  be  done  !" 
Friend,  do  not  thou  despair ; 
Christ,  from  his  heaven  of  heavens,  will  hear  thy 
prayer ! 
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JOSEPH    TRAIN  S   ACCOUNT    OF    THE   ISLE   OF    MAN. 


'■  From  Chambers*  Journal. 

JOSEPH    train's    ACCOUNT    OF    THE    ISLE    OF 

MAN.* 

The  name  of  Mr.  Train  has  become  widely 
known,  in  consequence  of  the  acknowledgment  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott  of  the  obligations  he  lay  mider 
to  him  for  hints  towards  sundry  of  the  Waverley 
Novels.  Now  passing  into  the  vale  of  years,  after 
a  creditable  fulfilment  of  all  the  common  duties  of 
life,  he  appears  to  us  as  an  admirable  specimen  of 
the  genius  of  self-taught  and  self-raised  men. 
While  possessed  of  strong  poetical  tastes,  he  has 
gone  beyond  the  ordinary  range  of  his  class  in  a  zeal- 
ous cultivation  of  historical  antiquities,  of  which 
we  have  here  goodly  proof  in  two  volumes,  em- 
bracing all  that  can  be  desired  of  the  past  and 
present  of  the  Isle  of  Man.  We  delight  to  see 
the  worthy  veteran  successfully  bringing  so  labori- 
ous a  task  to  a  close. 

The  veiy  peculiar  history  of  this  little  outlying 
portion  of  the  empire  ;  its  long  possession  of  an 
independent  race  of  princes  ;  its  retaining  even  till 
now  institutions  proper  to  itself — render  it  an  object 
of  curiosity  beyond  any  similar  space  of  British 
ground.  Mr.  Train  has  done  all  that  we  should 
think  possible  in  recovering  its  early  annals,  and 
throwing  them  into  an  intelligible  narrative  ;  a  sad 
view  they  give  of  bloody  wars  and  popular  suffer- 
ings. A  portion  of  his  work,  devoted  to  the  su- 
perstitions, the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people, 
is  more  attractive  to  the  general  reader. ,  Statis- 
tics, however,  and  even  the  natural  history  of  the 
island,  are  not  overlooked.  The  author  seems  to 
have  aimed  at  exhausting  the  subject  in  all  respects, 
and  he  has  pretty  well  succeeded  in  his  purpose. 

Man  comprises  two  hundred  square  miles,  much 
of  it  hilly  and  waste,  and  about  fifty  thousand  in- 
habitants. With  lighter  taxation  than  England, 
it  returns  about  jG70,000  of  revenue.  The  people 
are  Celtic,  and  speak  a  language  resembling  the 
Gaelic  of  our  Scottish  Highlanders.  They  have 
retained  old  customs  and  superstitions  longer  than 
any  other  people  under  the  British  crown.  Will 
it  be  believed  that  the  kindling  of  Baal  fires — that 
is,  celebrating  the  anniversary  of  the  pagan  god 
Baal  or  Bel — was  observed  on  the  1st  of  May, 
1837 1  Or  that  a  trial,  equivalent  to  a  trial  for 
witchcraft,  went  on  before  a  jury  of  Manxmen  in 
December,  1843  ?  On  this  occasion,  while  a  poor 
woman  was  in  the  course  of  being  asked  if  she 
ever  came  in  any  shape  or  form  to  do  John  Quine 
an  injury,  a  wag  let  loose  a  rabbit  in  the  court, 
when  all  became  extreme  confusion,  and  the  jury, 
with  eyes  staring,  hair  on  end,  and  mouths  dis- 
torted, exclaimed,  "  The  witch  !  the  witch  !"  nor 
was  the  uproar  quieted,  till  one  of  the  crowd  seized 
and  killed  the  animal.  There  still  survives  in  this 
island,  m  thm  same  latitude  with  the  county  of 
Cumberland,  a  fairy  doctor  of  the  name  of  Teare, 
who  is  resorted  to  when  all  other  aid  fails.  "  The 
messenger  that  is  despatched  to  him  on  such  occa- 

*  Two  volumes,  8vo.  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man.  Published 
by  Mary  A.  Quiggin,  North  Quay.  London:  Simpkin, 
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sions  is  neither  to  eat  nor  drink  by  the  way,  nor 
even  to  tell  any  person  his  mission  ;  the  recovery 
is  said  to  be  perceptible  from  the  time  the  case  is 
stated  to  him."  Farmers  delay  their  sowing  till 
Teare  can  come  to  bless  the  seed.  Mr.  Train 
has  seen  and  conversed  with  this  strange  pre- 
tender. 

"  The  first  time  I  saw  him  he  was  mounted  on 
a  little  Manx  pony,  that  seemed  aware  of  its  master 
having  neither  whip  nor  spur  to  quicken  its  pace, 
as  it  moved  very  tardily  along  the  wayside.  The 
seer  is  a  little  man,  far  advanced  into  the  vale  of 
life  ;  in  appearance  he  was  healthy  and  active  ;  he 
wore  a  low-crowned  slouched  hat,  evidently  too 
large  for  his  head,  with  a  broad  brim;  his  coat, 
of  an  old-fashion  make,  with  his  vest  and  breeches, 
were  all  of  loaghtyn  wool,  which  had  never  under- 
gone any  process  of  dyeing  ;  his  shoes,  also,  were 
of  a  color  not  to  be  distinguished  from  his  stock- 
ings, which  were  likewise  of  loaghtyn  wool. 

"  Mr.  Kelly,  chief  magistrate  of  Castletown,  was 
kindly  driving  me  in  his  gig  to  Port  St.  Mary, 
whither  also  Mr.  Teare  was  proceeding ;  and 
where,  he  informed  us,  he  was  to  remain  for  the 
night.  Aware  that  it  was  not  agreeable  to  many, 
even  of  the  most  intelligent  Manxmen,  to  hear  direct 
allusions  made  by  a  stranger  to  any  of  the  super- 
stitious observances  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  peo- 
ple, I  avoided  as  much  as  possible  making  any 
inquiries  that  might  give  offence.  Mr.  Kelly, 
seeing,  however,  from  the  nature  of  my  questions, 
and  from  my  travelling  in  the  mountains,  and  asso- 
ciating with  the  peasantry,  that  my  chief  object 
was  to  become  acquainted  with  all  the  existing 
peculiarities  of  the  people,  on  our  arrival  at  the 
inn  generously  introduced  me  to  the  great  fairy 
doctor,  as  a  person  eminently  qualified  to  give  me 
all  the  statistical  information  which  the  island  could 
afford.  After  communicating  to  the  seer  my  object 
in  visiting  the  island,  Mr.  Kelly  remarked  with  a 
magisterial  air,  '  I  know,  Mr.  Teare,  that  by  prob- 
ing the  secret  springs  of  nature,  you  can  either 
accelerate,  retard,  or  turn  aside  at  pleasure  the  nat- 
ural course  of  events,  but  you  must  make  oath 
before  me,  in  presence  of  this- stranger,  that  you 
never  call  evil  spirits  to  your  assistance.'  The 
seer  assented,  and  the  oath  was  administered  with 
due  solemnity  by  the  magistrate,  who,  after  listen- 
ing to  some  singular  stories  from  the  doctor,  de- 
parted for  Castletown,  leaving  us  to  spend  the 
evening  together.  There  was  a  pithy  quaintness 
in  the  doctor's  conversation,  and  his  answers  were 
generally  couched  in  idiomatic  proverbialisms.  He 
said  he  was  required  by  his  professional  business 
to  travel  more  than  any  person  in  the  island,  and 
when  I  expressed  my  surprise  at  a  person  of  his 
advanced  years  enduring  such  fatigue,  he  replied, 
'  The  crab  that  lies  always  in  its  hole  is  never 
fat.'" 

The  promptings  of  superstition  are  often  cruel : 
there  is  a  notable  instance  in  the  Manx  custom  of 
hunting  the  wren  on  St.  Stephen's  day,  when  tha 
populace  go  about  with  a  captive  bird  of  that  spe- 
cies,  distributing  its  feathers  as  charms  agamst 
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witchcraft,  after  which  they  inter  it  on  the  sea- 
shore. Often,  again,  there  is  a  strange  wild  beauty 
in  superstitious  ideas,  as  ii^the  following  case  : — 
"  On  New- Year's  eve,  in  many  of  the  upland  cot- 
tages, it  is  yet  customary  for  the  house- wife,  after 
raking  the  fire  for  the  night,  and  just  before  step- 
ping into  bed,  to  spread  the  ashes  smooth  over  the 
floor  with  the  tongs,  in  the  hope  of  finding  in  it 
next  morning  the  track  of  a  foot ;  should  the  toes 
of  this  ominous  print  point  towards  the  door,  then 
it  is  believed  a  member  of  the  famijy  will  die  in 
the  course  of  that  year  ;  but  should  the  heel  of  the 
fairy  foot  point  in  that  direction,  then  it  is  as  firmly 
believed  that  the  family  will  be  augmented  within 
the  same  period."  There  was  once  a  mighty  en- 
chantress in  the  island.  "  By  her  alluring  arts, 
she  ensnared  the  hearts  of  so  many  men  around 
where  she  resided,  causing  them  to  neglect  their 
usaal  occupations,  that  the  country  presented  a 
scene  of  utter  desolation.  They  neither  ploughed 
Dor  sowed  ;  their  gardens  were  all  overgrown  with 
weeds,  their  once  fertile  fields  were  covered  with 
stones,  their  cattle  died  for  want  of  pasture,  and 
their  turf  lay  undug  in  the  commons.  This  uni- 
versal charmer  having  brought  things  ti  such  a 
deplorable  crisis,  under  pretence  of  making  a  jour- 
ney to  a  distant  part  of  the  island,  set  out  on  a 
milk-white  palfrey,  accompanied  by  her  admirers 
on  foot,  till,  having  led  them  into  a  deep  river,  she 
drowned  six  hundred  of  the  best  men  the  island 
had  ever  seen,  and  then  flew  away  in  the  shape  of 
a  bat.  To  prevent  the  recurrence  of  a  like  disas- 
ter, these  wise  people  ordained  that  their  women 
should  henceforth  go  on  foot  and  follow  the  men, 
which  custom  is  so  religiously  observed,  that  if  by 
chance  a  woman  is  observed  walking  before  a  man, 
whoever  sees  her  cries  out  immediately,  '  Tehi ! 
Tehi!^  which,  it  seems,  was  the  name  of  the  en- 
chantress who  occasioned  this  law." 

The  supposition  that  fairies  sometimes  took  away 
mortal  babes,  and  left  their  own  wretched  offspring 
in  their  place,  is  perhaps  now  declined  in  Man,  as 
in  other  places ;  but  it  was  rife  a  century  ago. 
Waldron,  who  wrote  a  book  on  Man,  published  in 
1732,  gives  the  following  account : — "  I  was  pre- 
vailed on,"  says  he,  "to  go  and  see  a  child,  who, 
they  told  me,  was  one  of  these  changelings  ;  and 
indeed  must  own,  was  not  a  little  surprised  as  well 
as  shocked  at  the  sight.  Nothing  under  heaven 
could  have  a  more  beautiful  face  ;  but  though 
between  five  and  six  years  old,  and  seemingly 
healthy,  he  was  so  far  from  being  able  to  walk  or 
stand,  that  he  could  not  so  much  as  move  any  one 
joint.  His  limbs  were  vastly  long  for  his  age,  but 
smaller  than  an  infant's  of  six  months ;  his  com- 
plexion was  perfectly  delicate,  and  he  had  the 
finest  hair  in  the  world.  He  never  spoke  nor 
cried,  ate  scarce  anything,  and  was  very  seldom 
seen  to  smile  ;  but  if  any  one  called  him  a  fairy 
elf,  he  would  frown  and  fix  his  eyes  so  earnestly 
on  those  who  said  it,  as  if  he  would  look  them 
through.  His  mother,  or  at  least  his  supposed 
mother,  being  very  poor,  frequently  went  out  a 


charing,  and  left  him  a  whole  day  together.  The 
neighbors,  out  of  curiosity,  have  often  looked  in  at 
the  window  to  see  how  he  behaved  when  alone, 
which,  whenever  they  did,  they  were  sure  to  find 
him  laughing,  and  in  the  utmost  delight.  This 
made  them  judge  that  he  was  not  without  company 
more  pleasing  to  him  than  any  mortals  could  be  ; 
and  what  made  this  conjecture  seem  the  more  rea- 
sonable was,  that  if  he  were  left  ever  so  dirty,  the 
woman,  at  her  return,  saw  him  with  a  clean  face, 
and  his  hair  combed  with  the  utmost  exactness  and 
nicety." 

In  accounts  of  customs  from  different  districts, 
one  is  perpetually  called  on  to  wonder  at  the  pari- 
ties observable  in  many  small  matters.  We  are 
told  by  Mr.  Train,  that  "  formerly  weddings  were 
generally  preceded  by  musicians  playing  the  Black 
and  the  Gray,  the  only  tune  struck  up  on  such 
occasions."  What  this  tune  may  be  we  cannot 
tell — probably  it  is  not  now  recoverable  ;  but  what 
is  very  curious,  it  was  the  tune  which  was  played 
at  weddings  by  the  last  piper  of  Peebles,  who  died 
upwards  of  forty  years  ago. 

Peel  Castle,  on  the  west  side  of  the  island,  is 
the  locality  of  a  strange  tradition,  which  Mr.  Train 
quotes  from  his  predecessor  Waldron.  "  There 
was  formerly  a  passage  to  the  apartment  belong- 
ing to  the  captain  of  the  guard  ;  but  it  is  now 
closed  up ;  the  reason  they  give  you  for  it  is  a 
pretty  odd  one.  They  say  that  an  apparition, 
called  in  the  Manx  language  the  Moddey  Doo,  in 
the  shape  of  a  large  black  spaniel,  with  curled 
shaggy  hair,  was  used  to  haunt  Peel  Castle ;  and 
has  been  frequently  seen  in  every  room,  but  par- 
ticularly in  the  guard-chamber,  where,  as  soon  as 
the  candles  were  lighted,  it  came  and  lay  down 
before  the  fire,  in  presence  of  the  soldiers,  who  at 
length,  by  being  so  much  accustomed  to  th(i  sight 
of  it,  lost  great  part  of  the  terror  they  wwe  seized 
with  at  its  first  appearance.  They  still,  however, 
retained  a  certain  awe,  as  believing  it  was  an  evil 
spirit,  which  only  waited  permission  to  do  them 
hurt ;  and  for  that  reason  forbore  swearing  and 
profane  discourse  while  in  its  company.  But 
though  they  endured  the  shock  of  such  a  guest  when 
all  together  in  a  body,  none  cared  to  be  left  alone 
with  it.  It  being  the  custom,  therefore,  for  one 
of  the  soldiers  to  lock  the  gates  of  the  castle  at  a 
certain  hour,  and  carry  the  keys  to  the  captain,  to 
whose  apartment  the  way  led  through  the  church, 
they  agreed  among  themselves  that  whoever  was 
to  succeed  the  ensuing  night  his  fellow  in  this 
errand,  should  accompany  him  that  went  first,  and 
by  this  means  no  man  would  be  exposed  singly  to 
danger;  for  I  forgot  to  mention,  that  the  Moddey 
Doo  was  always  seen  to  come  out  from  that  pas- 
sage at  the  close  of  day,  and  return  to  it  again  as 
soon  as  morning  dawned  ;  which  made  them  look 
on  this  place  as  its  peculiar  residence.  One  night 
a  fellow  being  drunk,  and  by  the  strength  of  his 
liquor  rendered  more  daring  than  ordinarily,  laughed 
at  the  simplicity  of  his  companions  ;  and  although 
it  was  not  his  turn  to  go  with  the  keys,  would  needs 
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take  that  office  upon  him,  to  testify  his  courage. 
All  the  soldiers  endeavored  to  dissuade  him  ;  but 
the  more  they  said,  the  more  resolute  he  seemed, 
and  swore  that  he  desired  nothing  more  than  that 
the  Moddey  Doo  would  follow  him  as  it  had  done 
the  others,  for  he  would  try  whether  it  were  dog 
or  devil. 

"After  having  talked  in  a  very  reprobate  manner 
for  some  time,  he  snatched  up  the  keys,  and  went 
out  of  the  guard-room.  In  some  time  after  his 
departure  a  great  noise  was  heard,  but  nobody  had 
the  boldness  to  see  what  occasioned  it,  till,  the 
adventurer  returning,  they  demanded  the  knowl- 
edge of  him  ;  but  as  loud  and  noisy  as  he  had  been 
at  leaving  them,  he  was  now  become  sober  and 
silent  enough,  for  he  was  never  heard  to  speak 
more  ;  and  though  all  the  time  he  lived,  which 
.was  three  days,  he  was  entreated  by  all  who  came 
near  him  to  speak,  or  if  he  could  not  do  that,  to 
make  some  signs  by  which  they  might  understand 
what  had  happened  to  him,  yet  nothing  intelligible 
could  be  got  from  him,  only  that,  by  the  distortions 
of  his  limbs  and  features,  it  might  be  guessed  that 
he  died  in  agonies  more  than  is  common  in  natural 
death.  The  Moddey  Doo  was,  however,  never 
after  seen  in  the  castle,  nor  would  anyone  attempt 
to  go  through  that  passage  ;  for  which  reason  it 
was  closed  up,  and  another  way  made.  This 
accident  happened  about  threescore  years  since." 

In  zoology,  the  island  has,  or  had,  some  pecu- 
liar features.  The  native  sheep,  called  the  Loagh- 
tyn,  of  mean  appearance,  with  high  back,  nar- 
row ribs,  and  tail  like  that  of  a  goat,  finds  a  fit 
associate  in  the  poor  little  stunted  pony.  There 
was  once  a  peculiar  variety  of  the  wild  boar  in 
Man — called  the  purr — of  a  gray  sandy  color, 
spotted  with  black.  It  ran  wild  in  the  mountains, 
and  was  a  destructive  creature.  "The  last  pun- 
had  a  den  in  the  mountain  of  South  Barrule,  whence 
he  sallied  forth  almost  daily  into  some  of  the  sur- 
rounding valleys  in  search  of  prey.  In  summer, 
a  fold  was  no  barrier  to  his  kilhng  and  carrying  off 
both  sheep  and  lambs.  In  winter,  impelled  per- 
haps by  hunger,  he  became  so  daring,  that  every 
adjoining  farm-yard  was  the  scene  of  his  depreda- 
tions. At  last  the  people  rose  to  drive  the  enemy 
from  his  strong-hold,  and  besetting  him  with  the 
fiercest  dogs  that  could  be  procured,  they  suc- 
ceeded in  hunting  him  over  the  high  clifis  of  Brada 
Head,  where  he  was  killed  by  falling  amongst  the 
rocks,  ere  he  reached  the  sea  below."  It  is  a 
little  known,  but  curious  fact,  that  the  cats  of  the 
Isle  of  Man  have  no  tail,  and  at  most  a  mere  rudi- 
ment of  caudal  vertebra.  They  are  called  rum- 
pies,  and  are  excellent  mousers.  Mr.  Train,  after 
keeping  one  for  four  years,  expresses  his  belief 
that  it  is  a  hybrid  animal,  between  the  cat  and 
rabbit  :  but,  from  the  decided  diversity  of  these 
species,  we  feel  inclined  to  pronounce  very  confi- 
.dently  that  no  such  union  could  take  place. 

In  agriculture,  the  Manxmen  are,  or  at  a  very 
recent  period  were,  much  behind  their  fellow- 
countrymen  of  Britain.  Their  field  implements 
were  extremely  rude,  and  they  carried  manure  to 


the  field  and  brought  home  their  crops  in  creels  on 
the  backs  of  horses.  Mr.  Train,  however,  alleges 
that  they  were  willing  to  do  better ;  and  he  relates 
the  following  curious  anecdote,  with  which  we 
conclude  : — "  That  the  Manx  were  acquainted  with 
the  process  of  preparing  shell  lime  for  building, 
may  be  inferred  from  its  being  used  in  the  walls 
of  the  old  fortifications ;  stone  lime,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  wholly  unknown  to  them.  In  tlie  year 
1642,  Governor  Greenhalgh  made  an  ineffectual 
attempt  to  introduce  the  practice  of  using  lime  as 
manure  ;  but  he  had  no  .sooner  built  a  kiln,  than 
it  was  circulated  as  an  article  of  news  that  the 
deputy-governor  was  actually  engaged  in  a  project 
to  bum  stones  for  the  improvement  of  the  land. 
The  people  hastened  in  crowds  to  witness  the 
result  of  this  wonderful  process,  and  probably  not 
without  some  doubts  of  the  governor's  sanity. 
When,  however,  they  beheld  large  masses  reduced 
to  powder  by  the  action  of  fire,  they  eagc..!^-  re- 
solved to  profit  by  an  example  from  which  they 
expected  the  most  beneficial  results.  Earth  pots, 
as  they  were  termed,  were  raised  in  all  parts  of 
the  island,  in  which  every  kind  of  stone,  flint,  slate, 
or  pebble,  were  indi.scriminately  subjected  to  the 
process  of  burning.  As  might  have  been  expected, 
their  efforts  were  fruitless ;  but  for  the  ill  success 
which  attended  their  exertions,  they  were  at  no 
loss  to  find  an  infallible  cause — tliat  the  govemoi 
had  intercourse  with  the  fairies,  by  whose  agency 
his  minerals  were  converted  into  powder,  whilst 
those  of  the  more  upright  native  islanders  were 
only  condensed  to  a  greater  degree  of  hardness. 
Of  this  curious  fact  many  evidences  still  remain. 
Large  quantities  of  calcined  stones  are  frequently 
found  in  different  parts  of  the  island." 


From  Chambers'  Jonmal. 
ORIGIN   OF    THE    RAILWAY     SYSTEM. 

It  is  now  about  twenty-eight  years  since  a 
thoughtful  man,  travelling  in  the  north  of  England 
on  commercial  business,  stood  looking  at  a  small 
train  of  coal-wagons  impelled  by  steam  along  a 
tramroad  which  connected  the  mouth  of  one  of  the 
collieries  of  that  district  with  the  wharf  at  which 
the  coals  were  shipped.  "  Why,"  he  asked  of 
the  engineer,  "  are  not  these  tramroads  laid  down 
all  over  England,  so  as  to  supersede  our  common 
roads,  and  steam-engines  employed  to  convey 
goods  and  passengers  along  them,  so  as  to  super- 
sede horse-power 'I"  The  engineer  looked  at  the 
questioner  with  the  comer  of  his  eye.  "  Just 
propose  you  that  to  the  nation,  sir,  and  see  what 
you  will  get  by  it  I  Why,  sir,  you  will  be  wor 
ried  to  death  for  your  pains."  Nothing  more  was 
said  ;  but  the  intelligent  traveller  did  not  take  the 
engineer's  warning.  Tramroads,  locomotive  steam- 
engines,  horse-power  superseded  ! — the  idea  he 
had  conceived  continued  to  infest  his  brain,  and 
would  not  be  driven  out.  Tramroads,  locomotive 
steam-engines,  horse-power  superseded  ! — he  would 
talk  of  nothing  else  with  his  friends.  Tramroads 
locomotive  steam-engines,  horse-power  superseded 
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— he  at  length  broached  the  scheme  openly  ;  first 
to  public  men  by  means  of  letters  and  circulars, 
and  atlerwards  to  the  public  itself  by  means  of  a 
printed  book.  Hardly  anybody  would  listen  to 
him ;  the  eng^ineer's  words  seemed  likely  to  prove 
true.  Still  he  persevered,  holding  the  public  by 
the  button,  as  it  were,  and  dinning  into  its  ears 
the  same  wearisome  words.  From  public  political 
men,  including  the  cabinet  ministers  of  the  day,  he 
received  little  encouragement ;  a  few  influential 
commercial  men,  however,  began  at  length  to  be 
interested  in  his  plan.  Persons  of  eminence  took 
It  lip,  and  advocated  it  almost  as  enthusiastically 
as  the  original  proprietor.  It  having  thus  been 
proreff,  according  to  Dogberry's  immortal  phrase, 
that  the  scheme  was  a  good  scheme,  it  soon  went 
near  to  be  thought  so.  Capital  came  to  its  aid.  The 
consequence  was,  that  in  1826  parliament  passed 
an  act  authorizing  the  construction  of  the  first 
British  railway,  properly  so  called — that  between 
Liverpool  and  Manchester.  Four  years  after- 
wards, in  September,  1830,  the  railway  was 
opened.  What  advances  the  system  has  made 
since,  every  one  knows.  Railways  have  been  con- 
structed, or  are  in  progress,  in  all  parts  of  the  civ- 
ilized world ;  philosophers  have  already  begun  to 
speculate  on  the  astonishing  effects  which  such  a 
means  of  rapid  locomotion  must  have  on  the  char- 
acter and  prospects  of  the  whole  human  race  ;  by 
means  of  railways,  Europe  is  becoming  a  familiar 
country  to  us  all,  and  the  planet  itself  an  imagina- 
ble round  thing ;  and  the  only  question  is,  where 
will  this  railway-impulse  end? — into  what  strange 
condition  of  humanity  is  it  leading  us?  And  the 
beginning  of  all  this  was  the  dream  of  a  thought- 
ful man,  looking,  about  twenty-eight  years  ago,  at 
some  coal- wagons  running  along  a  tramroad  to  a 
wharf. 

The  name  of  this  projector  of  a  general  railway 
system  of  transit  is  Thomas  Gray,  and  he  is  still 
alive.  We  have  now  before  us  a  copy  of  the 
work  in  which  he  first  explained  his  scheme  to  the 
public.  The  first  edition  of  it  was  published  in 
1820,  and  the  title  under  which  it  made  its  appear- 
ance was  as  follows  : — "  Obser\'ations  on  a  gen- 
eral iron  railway,  or  land  steam  conveyance,  to 
supersede  the  necessity  of  horses  in  all  public  vehi- 
cles ;  showing  its  vast  superiority  in  every  respect 
over  all  the  present  pitiful  methods  of  conveyance 
by  turnpike  roads,  canals,  and  coasting  traders : 
containing  every  species  of  information  relative  to 
railroads  and  locomotive  engines."  There  is  now 
a  sort  of  quaint  historic  interest  in  turning  to  this 
book,  to  see  the  manner  in  which  objects  familiar 
to  us  were  first  represented  to  the  incredulous 
imagination  of  the  public.  Prefixed  to  it  there  is 
a  plate,  exhibiting  carriages  of  different  construc- 
tions, drawn  along  on  railways  by  locomotives. 
The  carriages  of  one  of  the  sets  strike  the  eye 
curiously,  as  being  made  on  the  model  of  a  com- 
mon stage-coach,  with  inside  and  outside  passen- 
gers, luggage  on  the  top,  a  guard  behind  with  his 
horn,  and  actually,  in  one  instance,  (though  this 
seems  done  in  irony,)    a  person   occupying  the 
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driver's  box  with  a  little  whip  in  his  hand.     On 
this  plate  are  engraved  the  following  coupleta — 

"  No  speed  with  this  can  fleetest  horse  compare ; 
No  weight  like  this  canal  or  vessel  bear. 
As  this  will  conunerce  every  way  promote, 
To  this  let  sons  of  commerce  grant  their  vote." 

These  verses  at  least  show  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  projector  ;  but  one  must  be  acquainted  with  the 
contents  of  the  book  throughout  fully  to  appreciate 
Mr.  Gray's  merits.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  except 
in  the  matter  of  the  speed  attainable  on  the  pro- 
posed roads,  which  experience  has  proved  to  be 
much  greater  than  Mr.  Gray  dared  to  hope,  the 
case  for  a  general  railway  system  of  transit,  as 
here  stated,  is  as  complete  as,  with  all  our 
acquired  knowledge  of  the  reality,  we  could  now 
make  it.  It  may  be  even  doubted  whether  we 
have  yet  completely  realized  the  suggestions  of 
this  volume  ;  and  the  system  of  main  trunk  lines 
laid  down  in  it  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and 
illustrated  by  an  engraved  chart,  is  probably  supe- 
rior in  some  respects  to  that  which  has  been  actu- 
ally adopted. 

Railways,  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  inform 
our  readers,  were  in  use  long  before  the  general 
system  of  transit  by  their  means  as  proposed  by 
Mr.  Gray.  They  were  first  used,  about  a  hundred 
and  eighty  years  ago,  to  facilitate  the  transport  of 
coals  from  the  north  of  England  collieries  to  the 
shipping  places  on  the  Tyne.  The  first  railways 
were  merely  wooden  wheel  ways,  laid  in  the  ordi- 
nary roads  to  lessen  the  friction  and  render  the 
work  easier  for  the  horse.  The  advantage  was  so 
great,  that  various  improvements  were  gradually 
introduced  with  a  view  to  increase  it  to  the  utmost. 
About  the  middle  of  last  century,  the  following 
was  the  mode  of  preparing  a  tramroad  or  railway  : 
— The  road  having  been  rendered  as  nearly  level 
throughout  as  possible,  rough  wooden  logs,  called 
sleepers,  each  about  six  feet  long,  were  imbedded 
in  it  transversely,  at  distances  of  about  three  feet. 
Along  these  were  laid  the  wooden  rails,  pegged 
doA\'n  to  the  sleepers,  so  as  to  form  a  wheelway 
about  four  feet  wide.  The  wheels  of  the  wagons 
were  provided  with  a  flange,  so  as  to  keep  them 
from  slipping  off  the  rails.  Each  wagon  was 
pulled  by  a  single  horse ;  and  as  the  inclination  of 
the  road  was  usually  from  the  pit  mouth  to  the 
wharf,  the  loaded  wagons  had  the  advantage  of 
the  descent,  while,  in  ascending,  the  horse  had  to 
pull  only  empty  wagons.  When  the  difference  of 
level  between  the  pit  mouth  and  the  wharf  was 
very  great,  it  was  usual  to  manage  the  transport, 
not  by  making  the  road  of  the  necessary  uniform 
inclination  throughout,  but  by  inserting  here  and 
there  a  steep  inclined  plane,  which  the  wagons 
descended  by  their  own  weight,  the  rest  of  the  way 
being  tolerably  level.  By  a  contrivance  introduced 
towards  the  end  of  the  century,  many  of  these 
inclined  planes  were  made  self-acting — that  is, 
were  so  constructed,  that  the  loaded  wagons 
descending  pulled  up  the  returning  empty  wagons. 
At  others,  the  return-wagons  were  pulled  up  by  a 
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Stationary  steam-engine.  Sometimes  there  was  an 
inclined  plane,  terminating  in  a  spout  at  the  ship- 
ping place,  along  which  the  coals  were  shot 
straight  into  the  hold  of  the  vessel  lying  under  the 
river  bank. 

In  1767,  the  experiment  was  tried  at  the  Cole- 
brook  iron-works  of  covering  the  wooden  rails  of  a 
tramroad  with  a  plating  of  iron.  The  experiment 
was  so  successful,  that  some  years  afterwards  rails 
wholly  of  cast-iron  began  to  be  constructed .  About 
the  year  1793,  also,  wooden  sleepers  began  to  be 
superseded  by  stone  ones — blocks  of  stone  laid 
down  underneath  the  joinings  of  the  rails.  Till 
1801,  the  rails  were  all  of  the  kind  called  the  Jlat- 
rail,  or  tram-plate,  consisting  of  plates  of  cast-iron 
about  three  feet  long,  from  three  to  five  inches 
broad,  and  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  thick,  with 
a  flange  or  turn-up  on  the  inside.  About  that  year, 
however,  edge-rails  began  to  be  used — these  edge- 
rails  being  bars  of  cast-iron  about  three  feet  long 
each,  laid  on  their  edges,  the  flange  in  this  case 
being  on  the  wheel. 

The  value  of  the  improvements  which  had  thus 
been  gradually  introduced  during  the  course  of  a 
century  and  a  half  may  be  judged  of  from  the  fact, 
that  on  a  good  edge  railway,  such  as  was  to  be 
found  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  ten 
horses  could  do  an  amount  of  work,  which,  on  a 
common  road,  would  require  the  strength  of/oi/r 
hundred.  "  Iron  railways  were,  in  consequence, 
quickly  introduced  into  all  the  coal  and  mining  dis- 
tricts of  the  kingdom.  They  were  employed  on 
canals  in  place  of  locks,  to  raise  the  barges  on  an  in- 
clined plane  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  level ;  in  some 
cases  they  were  adopted  in  preference  to  the  canal 
itself;  and,  on  the  whole,  they  began  to  form  an 
important  auxiliary  to  inland  navigation,  pushing 
the  channels  of  trade  and  intercourse  into  districts 
otherwise  inaccessible,  and  even  into  the  interior  of 
the  mines."  Scarcely  any  two  of  these  railways 
were  alike  in  all  particulars. 

All  this  while  horse-power  continued  to  be  the 
only  motive  force  employed,  except  at  those  in- 
clined planes  already  mentioned.  Thus  horses  and 
steam-engines  shared  the  work  between  them. 
The  idea  of  uniting  the  two  into  one,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce a  locomotive  steam-engine,  or  a  steam-horse, 
'Was  a  more  recent  one.  Watt  had,  indeed,  in  one 
of  his  patents,  dated  1781,  suggested  a  plan  for 
imparting  to  the  steam-engine  the  animal's  faculty 
of  locomotion  ;  but  it  was  not  till  1802  that  ex- 
periments with  a  view  to  the  construction  of  an 
efficient  locomotive  engine  were  commenced.  The 
first  locomotives  put  upon  trial  were  those  of  the 
engineers  Messrs.  Trevithick  and  Vivian.  The 
objection  to  them  was,  that  there  was  not  sufficient 
adhesion  between  the  wheels  and  the  rails,  so  that, 
if  the  velocity  were  at  all  great,  the  former  would  re- 
volve without  advancing  the  vehicle.  To  remedy 
this  inconvenience,  various  plans  were  devised, 
among  which  that  of  Mr.  Blenkinsop  obtained  the 
greatest  celebrity.  His  plan  consisted  in  making  the 
rail?  notched,  and  the  wheels  with  teeth,  so  that  they 
continued  to  work  in  a  rack  all  along  the  road. 


One  of  Mr.  Blenkinsop's  engines  of  four  horses' 
power  impelled  a  carriage  lightly  loaded  at  the 
rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour ;  attached  to  thirty  coal 
wagons,  it  went  at  one  third  of  that  pace.  For- 
tunately, however,  it  was  soon  discovered  that  the 
conclusion  on  which  Mr.  Blenkinsop  and  others 
had  been  proceeding — namely,  that  the  amount  of 
adhesion  was  insufficient  between  a  smooth  wheel 
and  a  smooth  rail — was  a  hasty  one ;  and  that, 
provided  the  road  were  tolerably  level,  the  amount 
of  adhesion  between  such  a  wheel  and  such  a  rail 
was  quite  sufficient  to  insure  propulsion.  Satisfied 
on  this  point,  engineers  devoted  their  attention  more 
especially  to  the  improvement  of- the  locomotive 
itself.  The  difficulties  of  various  kinds,  however, 
which  presented  themselves  were  great ;  and  the 
horses  of  England  continued  to  flatter  themselves 
that  they  would  be  able  to  retain  the  monopoly  of 
locomotion  ;  and  that,  although  steam-engines 
might  work  well  enough  in  chains  at  inclined 
plains,  they  should  still  have  the  run  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Such  was  the  state  of  matters  about  the  year 
1819—20,  when  Mr.  Gray  appeared  in  the  field  ;  a 
great  number  of  tramroads  had  been  laid  down  in 
particular  districts  of  the  island,  along  which  horses 
and  stationary  steam-engines  were  pulling  wagons, 
while  here  and  there  a  solitary  locomotive  snorted 
along,  trying  its  powers.  Locomotives  versus 
horses,  and  railways  versus  turnpikes  and  canals — 
such  was  the  question  at  issue.  Mr.  Gray's  merit 
consisted  not  in  effecting  actual  improvements"  of 
construction  in  either  locomotives  or  railways — 
that  was  the  work  of  Stephenson,  and  other  em- 
inent engineers — but  in  stating  the  question  to  the 
country,  in  foreseeing  the  issue,  and  in  boldly 
imagining  the  time  when  the  whole  island  should 
be  covered  with  a  net-work  of  these  tramroads, 
when  locomotives  should  scamper  through  the  coun- 
try as  plentiful  as  horses,  and  when  canals,  stage- 
coaches, and  turnpike  trusts,  should  be  all  swamped 
in  a  general  iron  railway.  Glimmerings  of  this 
idea  may  have  appeared  before  in  other  minds. 
"  You  must  be  making  handsomely  out  with  your 
canals,"  said  some  one  to  the  celebrated  canal- 
making  Duke  of  Bridgewater.  "  Oh,  yes."  grum- 
bled he,  in  reply,  "  they  will  last  my  time  ;  but  I 
don't  like  the  look  of  these  tramroads ;  there  's 
mischief  in  them."  What  the  shrewd  duke  fore- 
saw, others  also  may  have  casually  anticipated  ; 
but  Mr.  Gray  was  the  first  man  to  realize  the  whole 
extent  of  the  change,  and  to  advocate  it  ;  and  al- 
though this  change  would  doubtless  have  effected 
itself  in  any  case,  yet  the  first  man  who  conceived 
it,  and  called  the  attention  of  the  nation  to  the  sub- 
ject, deserves  distinction.  To  say  that  the  change 
would  have  effected  itself,  is  merely  to  say  that  if 
Mr.  Gray's  mind  had  not  conceived  it  so  fast,  five 
or  six  other  minds  would  have  conceived  it  more 
slowly. 

A  circumstance  which  favored  Rlr.  Gray's  pro- 
posal was,  that  about  the  time  it  was  fi^rst  made, 
or  a  little  later,  rails  began  to  be  formed  of  mal- 
leable instead  of  cast-iron  ;  the  malleable  possess- 
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ing  two  decided  advantages  for  the  purpose  over 
the  cast — first,  in  being  less  apt  to  break ;  and, 
second,  in  being  capable  of  being  made  in  greater 
lengths  of  bar. 

Mr.  Gray,  in  his  volume,  dashes  at  once  into 
the  midst  of  his  subject ;  and  his  readers  twenty- 
six  years  ago  must  have  been  much  surprised  by 
such  passages  as  the  following  : — "  The  plan,"  he 
says,  "  might  be  commenced  between  the  towns  of 
Manchester  and  Liverpool,  where  a  trial  could  soon 
be  made,  as  the  distance  is  not  very  great ;  and  the 
commercial  part  of  England  would  thereby  be  bet- 
ter able  to  appreciate  its  many  excellent  proper- 
ties, and  prove  its  efficacy.  All  the  great  trading 
towns  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  would  then 
eagerly  embrace  the  opportunity  to  secure  so  com- 
modious and  easy  a  conveyance,  and  cause  branch 
railways  to  be  laid  down  in  every  possible  direc- 
tion. The  convenience  and  economy  in  the  car- 
riage of  the  raw  material  to  the  numerous  manufac- 
tories established  in  these  counties,  the  expeditious 
and  cheap  delivery  of  piece  goods  bought  by  the 
merchants  every  week  at  the  various  markets,  and 
the  despatch  in  forwarding  bales  and  packages  to 
the  outposts,  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  merchant  and 
manufacturer  as  points  of  the  first  importance. 
Nothing,  for  example,  would  be  so  likely  to  raise 
the  ports  of  Hull,  Liverpool,  and  Bristol  to  an  un- 
precedented pitch  of  prosperity,  as  the  establish- 
ment of  railways  to  these  ports,  thereby  rendering 
the  communication  from  the  east  to  the  west  seas, 
and  all  intermediate  places,  rapid,  cheap,  and  effec- 
tual. Any  one  at  all  conversant  with  commerce 
must  feel  the  vast  importance  of  such  an  under- 
taking in  forwarding  the  produce  of  America,  Bra- 
zils, the  East  and  West  Indies,  &c.,  from  Liverpool 
and  Bristol  via  Hull,  to  the  opposite  shores  of 
Germany  and  Holland  ;  and,  vice  versa,  the  produce 
of  the  Baltic  via  Hull  to  Liverpool  and  Bristol." 
Again — "  By  the  establishment  of  morning  and 
evening  mail  steam-carriages,  the  commercial  in- 
terest would  derive  considerable  advantage ;  the 
inland  mails  might  be  forwarded  with  greater  de- 
spatch, and  the  letters  delivered  much  earlier  than 
\y  the  extra  post ;  the  opportunities  of  corre- 
fcpondence  between  London  and  all  mercantile  places 
would  be  much  improved,  and  the  rate  of  postage 
might  be  generally  diminished  without  injuring  the 
receipts  of  the  post-office,  because  any  deficiency 
occasioned  by  a  reduction  in  the  postage  would  be 
made  good  by  the  increased  number  of  journeys 
which  mail  steam-carriages  might  make.  The 
London  and  Edinburgh  mail  steam-carriages  might 
take  all  the  mails  and  parcels  on  the  line  of  road 
between  these  two  cities,  which  would  exceedingly 
reduce  the  expense  occasioned  by  mail-coaches  on 
the  present  footing.  The  ordinary  stage-coaches, 
caravans,  or  wagons,  running  any  considerable  dis- 
tance along  the  main  railway,  might  also  be  con- 
ducted on  peculiarly  favorable  terms  to  the  public  ; 
for  instance,  one  steam-engine  of  superior  power 
would  enable  its  proprietors  to  convey  several 
coaches,  caravans,  or  wagons  linked  together,  un- 
til they  arrive  at  their  respective  branches,  where 


other  engines  might  proceed  on  with  them  to  theii 
destination.  By  a  due  regulation  of  the  departure 
and  arrival  of  coaches,  caravans,  and  wagons,  along 
these  branches,  the  whole  communication  through- 
out the  country  would  be  so  simple  and  so  com- 
plete, as  to  enable  every  individual  to  partake  of 
the  various  productions  of  particular  situations,  and 
to  enjoy,  at  a  moderate  expense,  every  improve- 
ment introduced  into  society.  Steam-engines  would 
answer  all  the  purposes  required  by  the  general  in- 
tercourse and  commerce  of  this  country,  and  clearly 
prove  that  the  expenses  caused  by  the  continual 
relays  of  horses  are  totally  unnecessary.  The 
great  economy  of  such  a  measure  must  be  obvious 
to  every  one,  seeing  that,  instead  of  each  coach 
changing  horses  between  London  and  Edinburgh^ 
say  twenty-five  times,  requiring  a  hundred  horses, 
besides  the  supernumerary  ones  kept  at  every  stage 
in  case  of  accidents,  the  whole  journey  of  several 
coaches  would  be  performed  with  the  simple  ex- 
pense of  one  steam-engine.  No  animal  strength 
will  be  able  to  give  that  uniform  and  regular  ac- 
celeration to  our  commercial  intercourse  which  may 
be  accomplished  by  railways ;  however  great  the 
animal  speed,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  it  would 
be  considerably  surpassed  by  mail  steam-carriages, 
and  that  the  expense  would  be  infinitely  less.  The 
exorbitant  charge  now  made  for  small  parcels  pre- 
vents that  natural  intercourse  of  friendship  between 
families  residing  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  heavy  postage  of  letters 
prevents  free  communication,  and  consequently 
diminishes  very  considerably  the  consumption  of 
paper  which  would  take  place  under  a  less  burden- 
some taxation." 

Such  passages  as  the  foregoing  must  have  sur- 
prised the  public  very  much  twenty-six  years  ago  ; 
the  following,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  will  have 
sufficient  novelty  even  for  readers  of  the  present 
time  : — "  The  present  system  of  com^eyance,"  says 
Mr.  Gray,  "  affords  but  tolerable  accommodation 
to  farmers,  and  the  common  way  in  which  they 
attend  markets  must  always  confine  them  within 
very  limited  distances.  It  is,  however,  expected 
that  the  railway  will  present  a  suitable  conveyance 
for  attending  market-towns  thirty  or  forty  miles  off, 
as  also  for  forwarding  considerable  supplies  of 
grain,  hay,  straw,  vegetables,  and  every  descrip- 
tion of  live-stock  to  the  metropolis  at  a  very  easy 
expense,  and  with  the  greatest  celerity,  from  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom." 

It  was  not  until  after  four  of  five  ycajs  of  agi- 
tation, and  several  editions  of  Mr.  Gray's  work  had 
been  published  and  successively  commented  upon 
by  many  newspapers,  that  commercial  men  were 
roused  to  give  the  proposed  scheme  its  first  great 
trial  on  the  road  between  Liverpool  and  Manches- 
ter. The  success  of  that  experiment,  insured  by 
the  engineering  skill  of  Stephenson,  was  the  signal 
for  all  that  has  since  been  done  both  in  this  island 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Unfortunately, 
the  public  has  been  too  busy  these  many  years  in 
making  railways  to  inquire  to  whom  it  owes  its 
gratitude  for  having  first  expounded  and  advocated 
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their  claims  ;  and  probably  there  are  few  men  now 
living-  who  have  served  the  public  as  effectually, 
with  so  little  return  in  the  way  of  thanks  or  ap- 
plause, as  Mr.  Thomas  Gray,  the  proposer  in  1820 
of  a  general  system  of  transit  by  railways. 


swift's   illness   and   his   remains. 

Dublin  possesses  a  most  respectable  medical  peri- 
odical of  the  first  class,  conducted  by  a  clever  young 
native  surgeon,  Mr.  Wilde.  The  numbers  for 
May  and  August  contain  an  elaborate  paper  by 
the  editor,  in  which  the  ailments  of  Swift  are 
for  the  first  time  (as  appears)  distinctly  ascertained. 
There  has  been  much  mystery  on  this  subject 
among  the  biographers  of  the  famous  Dean  of  St. 
Patrick's  ;  his  character  even  has  suffered  a  little 
from  the  obscurity.  Having  with  great  pains 
traced  the  symptoms  and  treatment  through  fifty- 
five  years  of  correspondence,  and  drawn  important 
illustrations  from  the  appearances  presented  by  the 
cranium  when  exhumed  in  1835,  Mr.  Wilde  finally 
brings  his  professional  knowledge  to  bear  on  the 
subject,  which  he  seems  to  have  thoroughly  ex- 
hausted. Swift  had  no  hereditary  tendency  to 
nervous  disease,  as  has  been  surmised,  and  almost 
alleged.  He  contracted  a  giddiness  in  his  twenty- 
seventh  year,  in  consequence  of  eating  a  hundred 
golden  pippins  at  a  time  at  Richmond.  Not  long 
after,  he  contracted  a  deafness,  from  sitting  on  a 
damp  seat.  These  were  ailments,  says  Mr. 
Wilde,  not  likely,  when  once  established,  to  be 
easily  removed  from  a  system  so  nervous  and  irri- 
table as  Swift's.  "  From  this  period  a  disease 
which  in  all  its  symptoms,  and  by  its  fatal  termi- 
nation, plainly  appears  to  have  been  (in  its  com- 
mencement at  least)  cerebral  congestion^  set  in,  and 
exhibited  itself  in  well-marked  periodical  attacks, 
which,  year  after  year,  increased  in  intensity  and 
duration."  The  brain  which  produced  Lilliput, 
and  bothered  the  whigs,  under  congestion  all  the 
time  ! 

"  In  early  life,"  says  our  author,  "  he  was 
of  remarkably  active  habits,  and  always  exceed- 
ingly sober  and  temperate,  if  we  except  the 
instance  of  gluttony  already  related.  From  the 
date  of  his  first  attack,  he  seems  to  have  had  a 
presentiment  of  its  fatal  termination  ;  and  the  dread 
of  some  head  affection  (as  may  be  gleaned  from 
innumerable  passages  in  his  writings)  seems  to 
have  haunted  him  ever  afterwards,  producing  those 
fits  of  melancholy  and  despondency  to  which  it  is 
well  known  he  was  subject ;  while  the  many  dis- 
appointments and  vexations,  both  of  a  domestic  and 
public  nature,  which  he  subsequently  suffered,  eo 
doubt  tended  to  hasten  the  very  end  he  feared." 
Swift,  however,  according  to  Mr.  Wilde,  never 
was  at  any  time  of  his  life,  not  even  at  its  close, 
"  what  is  usually  termed  and  understood  as  w^^;" 
a  point  in  our  literary  biography  which  will  be 
acknowledged  to  be  of  no  small  importance. 

The  unfortunate  wit  was  of  course  never  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  doctors.  At  all  times,  some  par- 
ticular portion  or  peculiarity  of  the  human  frame 


is  in  vogue  amongst  the  faculty  as  the  seat  of 
disease.  In  Swift's  days  it  was  the  stomach. 
He  was  therefore  treated  for  the  stomach  for  some 
half  century,  while  all  the  time  disease  was  going 
on  in  his  brain.  One  of  their  medicines  will  excite 
a  smile  now-a-days — brandy.  He  was  enjoined  to 
drink  this  liquor  in  considerable  quantities,  till 
experience  showed  that  it  only  made  his  case 
worse,  and  he  resumed  his  usual  habits  of  tem- 
perance. He  wrote  thus  of  physicians  in  1737  : — 
"  I  have  esteemed  many  of  them  as  learned  and 
ingenious  men,  but  I  never  received  the  least  benefit 
from  their  advice  or  prescriptions.  Poor  Dr. 
Arbuthnot  was  the  only  man  of  the  faculty  who 
seemed  to  understand  my  case,  but  could  not 
remedy  it." 

In  latter  life,  the  sufferings  from  his  disease 
were  dreadful.  He  speaks  of  having  felt  as  in 
Phalaris'  brazen  bull,  and  roared  as  loud  for  eight 
or  nine  hours.  Mr.  Wilde  says — "  That  Swift 
was  not,  however,  at  any  time,  even  during  the 
most  violent  attacks,  at  all  insensible,  or  in  any 
way  deprived  of  his  reasoning  faculties,  may  be 
learned  from  the  fact,  that  when  Sergeant  Bettes- 
worth  threatened  his  life,  and  thirty  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry  of  the  liberty  of  St.  Patrick's  waited 
upon  him,  and  presented  him  with  an  address, 
engaging  to  defend  his  person  and  fortune,  &c.,  it 
is  related  by  the  most  veritable  of  his  biographers, 
that  '  when  this  paper  was  delivered.  Swift  was  in 
bed,  giddy  and  deaf,  having  been  some  lime  before 
seized  with  one  of  his  fits ;  but  he  dictated  an 
answer  in  which  there  is  all  the  dignity  of  habitual 
preeminence,  and  all  the  resignation  of  humble 
piety.'  " 

"  So  desponding  was  the  dean  at  times,  and  so 
great  was  his  fear  of  the  loss  either  of  his  memory 
or  his  reason,  that  he  used  to  say,  on  parting  with 
an  intimate  friend  in  the  evening — '  Well,  God 
bless  you  !  Good  night  to  you ;  but  I  hope  I  shall 
never  see  you  again.'  '  In  this  manner,'  says  Mr. 
Dean  Swift,  '  he  would  frequently  express  the 
desire  he  had  to  get  rid  of  the  world,  after  a  day 
spent  incheerfulness,  without  any  provocation  from 
anger,  melancholy,  or  disappointment.'  Upon  the 
occasion  of  a  large  pier-glass  falling  accidentally 
on  the  very  part  of  the  room  in  which  he  had  been 
standing  a  moment  before,  and  being  congratulated 
by  a  bystander  on  his  providential  escape — '  I  am 
sorry  for  it,'  answered  the  dean  :  '  I  wish  the 
glass  had  fallen  upon  me!'  Lord  Orrery  mentions 
that  he  had  '  often  heard  him  lament  the  state  of 
childhood  and  idiotism  to  which  some  of  the  great- 
est men  of  this  nation  were  reduced  before  their 
death.  He  mentioned,  as  examples  within  his 
own  time,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  Lord 
Somers ;  and  when  he  cited  these  melanchgly 
instances,  it  was  always  with  a  heavy  sigh,  and 
with  gestures  that  showed  great  uneasiness,  as  if 
he  felt  an  impulse  of  what  was  to  happen  to  him 
before  he  died.'  " 

Mr.  Wilde  adduces  many  passages  from  the 
writings  of  the  friends  immediately  around  Swift, 
to  show  that  he  only  manifested  loss  of  memory, 
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and  other  symptoms  of  decay  of  mind,  but  npthing 
like  fatuity  or  furiosity.  One  friend  says  of  him 
the  year  before  his  death,  that  he  had  never  yet 
talked  nonsense,  or  said  a  foolish  thing.  Guardi- 
ans seem  to  have  been  appointed  for  him,  merely 
because  of  the  infirmities  above  mentioned.  He 
at  length  died  in  his  own  house,  October  19,  1745, 
in  the  seventy-eighth  year  of  his  age.  His  head 
was  dissected  ;  but  all  we  know  of  the  results  is 
confined  to  the  fact,  that  water  was  found  on  the 
brain. 

Ninety  years  after  the  death  of  this  bright 
genius,  some  repairs  being  then  in  course  of  being 
made  in  St.  Patrick's  cathedral,  the  remains  of 
Swift  and  his  wife  Stella  were  exhumed,  and  sub- 
jected to  examination.  The  bones  of  Swift  lay  in 
the  position  into  which  they  had  fallen,  when 
deprived  of  the  flesh  which  enveloped  and  held 
them  together.  The  skull,  cut  as  it  had  been  left 
by  his  own  surgeons,  was  found  entire.  It  was 
eagerly  taken  possession  of,  with  a  view  to  its 
being  examined  phrenologically,  and  for  some  days 
it  circulated  through  the  coteries  of  Dublin.  "  The 
university,"  says  Mr.  Wilde,  "  where  he  had  so 
often  toiled,  again  beheld  him,  but  in  another 
phase  ;  the  cathedral  which  heard  his  preaching — 
the  chapter-house  which  echoed  his  sarcasm — the 
deanery  which  resounded  with  his  sparkling  wit, 
and  where  he  gossiped  with  Sheridan  and  Delany 
— the  lanes  and  alleys  which  knew  his  charity — 
the  squares  and  streets  where  the  people  shouted 
his  name  in  the  days  of  his  unexampled  popularity 
— the  mansions  where  he  was  the  honored  and 
much-sought  guest — perhaps  the  very  rooms  he 
often  visited — were  again  occupied  by  the  dust  of 
Swift!" 

The  interior  of  the  skull  threw  some  light  upon 
the  mental  condition  of  the  great  dean  in  his  latter 
days.  According  to  Dr.  Houston,  "the  cerebral 
(inner)  surface  of  the  whole  of  the  frontal  region 
is  evidently  of  a  character  indicating  the  presence, 
during  lifetime,  of  diseased  action  in  the  subjacent 
membranes  of  the  brain.  The  skull  in  this  region 
is  thickened,  flattened,  and  unusually  smooth  and 
hard  in  some  places,  whilst  it  is  thinned  and 
roughened  in  others.  The  marks  of  the  vessels 
on  the  bone  exliibit,  moreover,  a  very  unusual 
appearance ;  they  look  more  like  the  imprints  of 
vessels  which  had  been  generated  de  novo,  in  con- 
nection with  some  diseased  action,  than  as  the 
original  arborescent  trunks."  Mr.  Wilde  ex- 
presses his  opinion  that  the  appearances  showed 
"a  long  continued  excess  of  vascular  action,  such 
as  would  attend  cerebral  congestion." 

Much  detail  of  an  interesting  kind  is  given  in 
the  paper  of  Mr.  Wilde  ;  but  for  this  we  must 
refer  to  the  journal  in  which  it  appears.  The 
whole  is  eminently  curious,  as  tracing  material 
conditions  which  must  have  entered  largely  into 
the  character  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men 
of  his  century.  Who  can  say  how  much  of  the 
politics  of  Swift — how  much  of  his  satiric  and 
indignant  writings — took  their  first  rise  in  a  sur- 
feit of  pippins? — Chambers''  Journal. 


MARTIN   F.    TUPPER    TO    AMERICA. 


Columbia,  child  of  Britain — noblest  child !  « 

I  praise  the  growing  lustre  of  thy  worth, 
And  fain  would  see  thy  great  heart  reconciled 

To  love  the  mother  of  so  blest  a  birth ; 
For  we* are  one,  Columbia!  still  the  same 
In  lineage,  language,  laws,  and  ancient  fame, 

The  natural  nobility  of  earth  ; 
Yes,  we  are  one  ;  the  glorious  days  of  yore, 

When  dear  old  England  earned  her  storied  name 
Are  thine,  as  well  as  ours,  for  evermore ; 

And  thou  hast  rights  in  Milton,  e'en  as  we — 
Thou  too  canst  claim  "  sweet  Shakspeare's  wood- 
notes  wild," 

And  chiefest,  brother,  we  are  both  made  free, 
Of  one  religion,  pure  and  undefiled! 

II. 

I  blame  thee  not  as  other  some  have  blamed — 

The  highborn  heir  hath  grown  to  man's  estate ; 
I  mock  thee  not,  as  some  who  should  be  shamed, 

Nor  ferret  out  thy  faults  with  envious  hate  ; 
Far  otherwise,  by  generous  love  inflamed. 

Patriot,  I  praise  thy  country's  foreign  son 
Rejoicing  in  the  blaze  of  good  and  great 

That  diadems  thy  head  ; — go  on,  go  on ! 
Young  Hercules,  thus  travelling  in  might, 
Boy-Plato,  fining  all  the  West  with  light, 

Thou  new  Themistocles  of  enterprise  ; 
Go  on,  and  prosper — Acolyte  of  Fate! 

And — precious  child,  dear  Ephraim — turn  those 
eyes — 
For  thee  thy  mother's  yearning  heart  doth  wait. 


THE    BACHELOR  S    COMPLAINT. 

An  unfortunate  individual  laments  his  solitary  state  in 
the  following  stanzas,  the  concluding  one  of  which  int«i 
cates  that  we  may  still  have  hopes  of  him : — 

'  Returning  home  at  close  of  day. 
Who  gently  chides  my  long  delay. 
And  by  my  side  delights  to  stay  ? 

Nobody. 

Who  sets  for  me  the  easy  chair. 
Sets  out  the  room  with  neatest  care. 
And  lays  my  slippers  ready  there? 

Nobody. 

Who  regulates  the  cheerful  fire. 
And  piles  the  blazing  fuel  higher, 
And  bids  me  draw  my  chair  still  Higher  ? 

Nobody. 

When  plunged  in  dire  and  deep  distress. 
And  anxious  cares  my  heart  oppress. 
Who  whispers  hopes  of  happiness  ? 

Nobody. 

When  anxious  thoughts  within  me  rise, 

And  in  dismay  my  spirit  dies. 

Who  soothes  me  by  her  kind  replies  ? 

Nobody. 

When  sickness  racks  my  feeble  frame. 
And  grief  distracts  my  fevered  brain, 
Who  sympathizes  with  my  pain  ? 

Nobody. 

Then  I  '11  resolve,  so  help  me  Fate, 
To  change  at  once  the  single  state. 
And  will  to  Hymen's  altar  take — 

Somebody. 
Journal  of  Commerce 
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THIRTY-FIVE    UNPUBLISHED    LETTERS    OF    OLI- 
VER   CROMWELL. 

COMMUNICATED    BY    THOMAS    CARLYLE    TO    FRA- 

SEr's    MAGAZINE. 

[Upon  us,  Mexican-war-mind-entangled,  these  letters 
force  continual  comparisons  between  degenerate  modern 
times,  and  the  hearty,  unsqueamish,  save-of-popery  days 
of  the  Great  Protector  and  Puritan.  We  of  the  present 
Boston  are  not  so  entirely  fallen  away,  but  that  we  too 
could  "  wreck  a  nunnery,"  should  it  be  our  manifest  duty. 
But  we  groan  more  heavily  over  the  carnal  doings  of 
some  of  our  folk  in  Mexico,  than  "  the  Colonel"  would, 
should  he  be  sent  to  supersede  Gen.  Scott.  We  think  he 
would  yield  no  armistice  before  Mexico,  and  would  think 
it  a  "  crowning  mercy"  should  he  succeed  in  catching  the 
deserters.  As  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,  we 
see  that  he  has  pronounced  the  law  not  on  them  only,  but 
on  those  who  "tried  them  sorely  by  money,  whom,"saith 
he,  "  I  will  hang,  if  I  catch  playing  their  tricks  in  my 
quarters ;  by  law  of  arms  [second  section  ?]  I  will  serve 
them."  How  about  enemies  who  violate  their  parole? 
(Would  they  have  been  spared  to  give  it  ?)  It  seems  that 
Gen.  Gushing  hath  a  spark  of  the  old  fire  in  him — for  he 
decides  the  case  of  the  men  who  murmured  at  the  new 
clothing,  as  did  his  great  forefather.  And  yet,  proud  of 
our  ancestry  as  we  are,  we  cannot  but  fear  that  more  of 
the  mantle  of  Oliver  hath  fallen  upon  Texas  than  upon 
the  Plymouth-descended.  These  Texians  make  not  such 
thorough  work  to  be  sure,  but  they  go  at  it  in  the  old 
spirit— and  "  stand  no  nonsense"  from  any  man.— Z/irin^ 
Age.] 

On  the  first  publication  of  Oliver  CromwelVs 
Letters  and  Speeches,  new  contributions  of  Crom- 
well matter,  of  some  value,  of  no  value,  and  even 
of  less  than  none,  were,  as  the  general  reader 
knows,  diligently  forwarded  to  me  from  all  quar- 
ters;  and  turned  to  account,  in  the  second  edition 
of  that  work,  as  the  laws  of  the  case  seemed  to 
allow.  The  process,  which  seemed  then  to  all 
practical  intents  completed,  and  is  in  fact  very  lan- 
guid and  intermittent  ever  since,  has  nevertheless 
not  yet  entirely  ceased ;  and  indeed  one  knows 
not  when,  if  ever,  it  will  entirely  cease  ;  for  at  longer 
and  longer  intervals  new  documents  and  notices 
still  arrive  ;  though,  except  in  the  single  instance 
now  before  us,  I  may  describe  these  latter  as  of 
the  last  degree  of  insignificance  ;  hardly  even 
worth  "  inserting  in  an  Appendix,"  which  was  my 
bargain  in  respect  of  them.  Whence  it  does,  at 
last,  seem  reasonable  to  infer  that  our  English 
archives  are  now  pretty  well  exhausted,  in  this 
particular ;  and  that  nothing  more,  of  importance, 
concerning  Oliver  Cromwell's  utterances  of  himself 
in  this  world,  will  be  gathered  henceforth.  Here, 
however,  is  a  kind  of  exception ;  in  regard  to 
which,  on  more  accounts  than  one,  it  has  become 
necessary  for  me  to  adopt  an  exceptional  coarse  ; 
and  if  not  to  edit,  in  the  sense  of  elucidating,  the 
contribution  sent  me,  at  least  to  print  it  straight- 
way, before  accident  befall  it  or  me. 

The  following  letters,  which  require  to  be 
printed  at  once,  with  my  explicit  testimony  to 
their  authenticity,  have  come  into  my  hands  under 
singular  circumstances  and  conditions.  I  am  not 
allowed  to  say  that  the  originals  are,  or  were,  in 


the  possesaion  of  Mr.  So-and-so,  as  is  usual  in  like 
cases;  this,  which  would  satisfy  the  reader's 
strict  claims  in  the  matter,  I  have  had  to  engage 
expressly  not  to  do.  "  Why  not?"  all  readers 
will  ask,  with  astonishment,  or  perhaps  with  other 
feelings  still  more  superfluous  for  our  present 
object.  The  story  is  somewhat  of  an  absurd  one, 
what  may  be  called  a  farce-tragedy ;  very  ludi- 
crous as  well  as  very  lamentable  ; — not  glorious  to 
relate  ;  nor  altogether  easy,  under  the  conditions 
prescribed  !  But  these  Ihirty-five  letters  are  Oh- 
ver  Cromwell's ;  and  demand,  of  me  especially, 
both  that  they  be  piously  preserved,  and  that  there 
be  no  ambiguity,  no  avoidable  mystery  or  other 
foolery,  in  presenting  of  them  to  the  world.  If 
the  letters  are  not  to  have,  in  any  essential  or 
unessential  respect,  the  character  of  voluntary 
enigmas ;  but  to  be  read,  with  undisturbed  atten- 
tion, in  such  poor  twilight  of  intelligibility  as 
belongs  to  them,  some  explanation,  such  as  can  be 
given,  seems  needful. 

Let  me  hasten  to  say,  then,  explicitly  once 
more,  that  these  letters  are  of  indubitable  authen- 
ticity :  further,  that  the  originals,  all  or  nearly  all 
in  autograph,  which  existed  in  June  last,  in  the 
possession  of  a  private  gentleman  whose  name  I  am 
on  no  account  to  mention,  have  now  irrecoverably 
perished  ; — and,  in  brief,  that  the  history  of  them, 
so  far  as  it  can  be  related  under  these  conditions, 
is  as  follows : 

Some  eight  or  ten  months  ago,  there  reached 
me,  as  many  had  already  done  on  the  like  subject, 
a  letter  from  an  unknown  correspondent  in  the  dis- 
tance ;  setting  forth,  in  simple,  rugged  and  trust- 
worthy, though  rather  peculiar  dialect,  that  he,  my 
unknown  correspondent — who  seemed  to  have  been 
a  little  astonished  to  find  that  Oliver  Cromwell  was 
actually  not  a  miscreant,  hypocrite,  &c.,  as  hereto- 
fore represented — had  in  his  hands  a  stock  of 
strange  old  papers  relating  to  Oliver :  much  con- 
sumed by  damp,  and  other  injury  of  time  ;  in  par- 
ticular, much  "  eaten  into  by  a  vermin"  (as  my 
correspondent  phrased  it,)  — some  moth,  or  body 
of  moths,  who  had  boarded  there  in  past  years. 
The  papers,  he  said,  describing  them  rather 
vaguely,  contained  some  things  of^  Cromwell's 
own,  but  appeared  to  have  been  mostly  written  by 
one  Samuel  Squire,  a  subaltern  in  the  famed  Reg- 
iment of  Ironsides,  who  belonged  to  "  The  Stilton 
Troop,"  and  had  served  with  Oliver  *'  from  the 
first  mount"  of  that  indomitable  corps,  as  cornet, 
and  then  as  "  auditor," — of  which  latler  office  my 
correspondent  could  not,  nor  could  I  when  ques- 
tioned, quite  specificate  the  meaning,  but  guessed 
that  it  might  be  something  like  that  of  adjutant  in 
modern  regiments.  This  Auditor  Squire  had  kept 
some  "journal,"  or  diary  of  proceedings,  from 
"  the  first  mount"  or  earlier,  from  about  1642  till 
the  latter  end  of  1645,  as  I  could  dimly  gather ; 
but  again  it  was  spoken  of  as  "  journals,"  as  "  old 
papers,"  "  manuscripts,"  in  the  plural  nuniber, 
and  one  knew  not  definitely  what  to  expect :  moth- 
eaten,  dusty,  dreary  old  brown  papers ;  bewildered 
and  bewildering ;  dreadfully  difficult  to  decipher, 
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•B  appeared,  and  indeed  almost  a  pain  to  the  eye 
• — and  too  probably  to  the  mind.  Poring  in  which, 
nevertheless,  my  unknown  correspondent  professed 
to  have  discovered  various  things.  Strange,  un- 
known aspects  of  affairs,  moving  accidents,  adven- 
tures, such  as  the  fortune  of  war  in  the  obscure 
Eastern  Association  (of  Lincoln,  Norfolk  &c.)  in 
the  early  obscure  part  of  Oliver's  career,  hitherto 
entirely  vacant  and  dark  in  all  histories,  had  dis- 
closed themselves  to  ray  unknown  correspondent, 
painfully  spelling  in  the  rear  of  that  destructive 
vermin  :  onslaughts,  seizures,  surprises  ;  endless 
activity,  audacity,  rapidity  on  the  part  of  Oliver ; 
strict  general  integrity  too,  nay  rhadamanthine  jus- 
tice, and  traits  of  implacable  severity  connected 
therewith,  which  had  rather  shocked  the  otherwise 
strong  but  modern  nerves  of  my  unknown  corre- 
spondent. Interspersed,  as  I  could  dimly  gather, 
were  certain  Letters,  from  Oliver  and  others, 
(known  or  hitherto  unknown,  was  not  said  ;)  kept, 
presumably,  by  Auditor  Squire,  the  ironside  sub- 
altern, as  narrative  documents,  or  out  of  private 
fondness.  As  proof  what  curious  and  to  me 
interesting  matter  lay  in  those  old  papers,  journals 
or  journal,  as  my  unknown  correspondent  indis- 
criminately named  them,  he  gave  me  the  following 
small  excerpt ;  illuminating  completely  a  point  on 
which  I  had  otherwise  sought  light  in  vain.  See, 
in  Oliver  CromwelVs  Letters  arid  Speeches,  Letter 
5th  July,  1644  ;  which  gives  account  of  Mars- 
ton-Moor  Battle,  and  contains  an  allusion  to  Oliver's 
own  late  loss,  "  Sir,  you  know  my  own  trials  this 
way," — touching  allusion,  as  it  now  proves;  dark 
hitherto  for  all  readers  : — Meeting  Colonel  Crom- 
well again  g^fter  some  absence,  just  on  the  edge  of 
Marston  Battle,  (it  is  Auditor  Squire  that  writes,) 
"  I  thought  he  looked  sad  and  wearied  ;  for  he  had 
had  a  sad  loss ;  young  Oliver  got  killed  to  death 
not  long  before,  I  heard  :  it  was  near  Knaresbor- 
ough,  and  30  more  got  killed." — 

Interesting  papers  beyond  doubt,  my  unknown 
correspondent  thought.  On  one  most  essential 
point,  however,  he  professed  himself  at  a  painful 
pause  :  How  far,  or  whether  at  all,  these  papers 
ought  to  be  communicated  to  the  public,  or  even 
to  myself?  Part  of  my  correspondent's  old  kin- 
dred had  been  roundheads,  part  had  been  royalists  ; 
of  both  which  sorts  plentiful  representatives  yet 
remained,  at  present  all  united  in  kindly  oblivion 
of  those  old  sorrows  and  animosities  ;  but  capable 
yet,  as  my  correspondent  feared,  of  blazing  up 
into  one  knew  not  what  fierce  contradictions,  should 
the  question  be  renewed.  That  was  his  persua- 
sion, that  was  his  amiable  fear.  I  could  perceive, 
indeed,  that  my  correspondent,  evidently  a  simple 
and  honorable  man,  felt  obscurely  as  if,  in  his  own 
new  conviction  about  Oliver's  character,  he  pos- 
sessed a  dangerous  secret,  which  ought  in  nowise 
to  be  lightly  divulged.  Should  he  once  inconsid- 
erately blab  it,  this  heterodox,  almost  criminal 
secret,  like  a  fire-spark  among  tinder  and  dry  flax  ; 
— how  much  more  if,  by  publishing  those  private 
papers,  confirmatory  of  the  same,  he  deliberately 
shot  it  forth  as  mere  flame  !     Explosion  without 


limit,  in  the  family  and  still  wider  circles,  might 
ensue. — On  the  whole,  he  would  consider  of  it ; 
was  heartily  disposed  to  do  for  me,  and  for  the 
interests  of  truth  (with  what  peril  soever)  all  in  his 
power  ; — hoped,  for  the  rest,  to  be  in  London  soon, 
where,  it  appeared,  the  papers  were  then  lying  in 
some  repository  of  his  ;  would  there  see  me,  and 
do  as  good  will  guided  by  wise  caution  might 
direct. 

To  all  which  I  could  only  answer  with  thanks 
for  the  small  valuable  hint  concerning  young  Oli- 
ver's death ;  with  a  desire  to  know  more  about 
those  old  papers  ;  with  astonishment  at  my  cor- 
respondent's apprehension  as  to  publishing  them, 
which  I  professed  was  inconceivable,  and  likely  to 
fly  away  as  a  night-dream  if  he  spoke  of  it  in 
intelligent  circles  ; — and  finally  with  an  eager  wish 
for  new  light  of  any  authentic  kind  on  Ohver  Crom- 
well and  his  acts  or  sayings,  and  an  engagement 
that  whatever  of  that  sort  my  correspondent  did 
please  to  favor  me  with,  should  be  thankfully 
turned  to  use,  under  such  conditions  as  he  might 
see  good  to  prescribe.  And  here,  after  a  second 
or  perhaps  even  a  third  letter  and  answer,  (for  sev 
eral  of  these  missives,  judged  at  first  to  be  without 
importance,  are  now  lost,)  which  produced  no  new 
information  to  me,  nor  any  change  in  my  corre- 
spondent's resolutions,  the  matter  had  to  rest.  Tt 
an  intelligent  friend,  partly  acquainted  in  my  cor 
respondent's  country,  I  transmitted  his  letters . 
with  request  that  he  would  visit  this  remarkabk 
possessor  of  old  manuscripts;  ascertain  for  me, 
more  precisely,  what  he  was,  and  what  they 
were  ;  and,  if  possible,  persuade  him  that  it  would 
be  safe,  for  himself  and  for  the  universe,  to  let  me 
have  some  brief  perusal  of  them !  This  friend 
unfortunately  did  not  visit  those  my  correspondent's 
localities  at  the  time  intended  :  so,  hearing  nothing 
more  of  the  affair,  I  had  to  wait  patiently  its  ulte- 
rior developments ;  the  arrival,  namely,  of  my 
correspondent  in  town,  and  the  opening  of  his 
mysterious  repositories  there.  Not  without  sur- 
mises that  perhaps,  after  all,  there  might  be  little, 
or  even  nothing  of  available,  in  them  ;  for  me 
nothing,  but  new  dreary  labor,  ending  in  ne^"  dis 
appointment  and  disgust ;  tragic  experience  being 
already  long  and  frequent,  of  Astonishingly  curious 
old  papers  on  Oliver,  vouchsafed  me,  with  an  effort 
and  from  favor,  by  ardent  patriotic  correspondents 
— which,  after  painful  examination,  proved  only  to 
be  astonishing  old  bundles  of  inanity,  dusty  deso- 
lation, and  extinct  stupidity,  worthy  of  oblivion 
and  combustion  :  surmises  tending  naturally  to 
moderate  very  much  my  eagerness,  and  render 
patience  easy. 

So  had  some  months  passed,  and  the  affair  been 
pretty  well  forgotten,  when,  one  afternoon  in  June 
last,  a  heavy  packet  came  by  post ;  recognizable  even 
on  the  exterior  as  my  unknown  correspondent's : 
and  hereby,  sooner  than  anticipation,  and  little  as 
I  could  at  first  discern  it,  had  the  catastrophe 
arrived.  For  within  there  lay  only,  in  the  mean- 
while, copied  accurately  in  my  correspondent's 
hand,  those  five-and-thirty  letters  of  Oliver  Crom- 
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well  which  the  public  are  now  to  read  :  this,  with 
here  and  there  some  diligent  though  rather  indis- 
tinct annotation  by  my  correspondent,  where  need- 
ful ;  and,  on  a  note  from  himself,  some  vague  hint 
of  his  having  been  in  town  that  very  day,  and  even 
oi>  the  point  of  calling  on  me,  had  not  haste  and 
the  rigor  of  railways  hindered  ;  hints  too  about  the 
old  dangers  from  royalist  kindred  being  now  happily 
surmounted — formed  the  contents  of  my  heavy 
packet. 

The  reading  of  these  old  Cromwell  letters,  by 
far  the  most  curious  that  had  ever  come  to  me  from 
such  a  source,  produced  an  immediate  earnest, 
almost  passionate  request  to  have  sight  of  that  old 
"Journal  by  Samuel  Squire,"  under  any  terms, 
on  any  guarantee  I  could  offer.  Why  should  my 
respectable,  obliging  correspondent  still  hesitate? 
These  letters,  I  assured  him,  if  he  but  sold  the 
originals  as  autographs,  were  worth  hundreds  of 
pounds  ;  the  old  Journal  of  an  Ironside,  since  such 
it  really  seemed  to  be,  for  he  had  named  it  defi- 
nitely in  the  singular,  not "  journals"  and  "  papers" 
as  heretofore — I  prized  as  probably  the  most  curi- 
ous document  in  the  archives  of  England,  a  piece 
not  to  be  estimated  in  tens  of  thousands.  It  had 
become  possible,  it  seemed  probable  and  almost 
certain,  that  by  diligent  study  of  those  old  papers, 
by  examination  of  them  as  with  microscopes,  in  all 
varieties  of  lights,  the  veritable  figure  of  Crom- 
well's Ironsides  might  be  called  into  day,  to  be 
seen  by  men  once  more,  face  to  face,  in  the  linea- 
ments of  very  life !  A  journey  in  chase  of  this 
unknown  correspondent  and  his  hidden  papers ; 
any  journey,  or  effort,  seemed  easy  for  such  a 
prize. 

Alas,  alas,  by  return  of  post,  there  arrived  a 
letter  beginning  with  these  words  :  *'  What  you 
ask  is  impossible,  if  you  offered  me  the  Bank  of 
England  for  security  :  the  journal  is  ashes,'''' — all 
t^as  ashes !  My  wonderful  unknown  correspon- 
dent had  at  last,  it  would  appear,  having  screwed 
his  courage  to  the  sticking  place,  rushed  up  to 
town  by  rail ;  proceeded  straight  to  his  hidden 
repositories  here  ;  sat  down,  with  closed  lips,  with 
concentred  faculty,  and  copied  me  exactly  the 
Cromwell  letters,  all  words  of  Cromwell's  own 
(these  he  had  generously  considered  mine  by  a 
kind  of  right ;) — which  once  done  he,  still  with 
closed  lips,  with  sncrificial  eyes,  and  terrible  hand 
and  mood,  had  gathered  all  his  old  puritan  papers 
great  and  small,  Ironside  "journal,"  Cromwell 
autographs,  and  whatever  else  there  might  be,  and 
sternly  consumed  them  with  fire.  Let  royalist 
quarrels,  in  the  family  or  wider  circles,  arise  now 
if  they  could  ; — "  much  evil,"  said  he  mildly  to 
me,  "  hereby  lies  buried."  The  element  of  "  res- 
olution," one  may  well  add,  "  is  strong  in  our 
family;"  unchangeable  by  men,  scarcely  by  the 
very  gods  !  And  so  all  was  ashes  ;  and  a  strange 
speaking  apparition  of  the  past,  and  of  a  past 
more  precious  than  any  other  is  or  can  be,  had 
eunk  again  into  the  dead  depths  of  night.  Irre- 
coverable ;  all  the  royal  exchequer  could  not  buy 
it  back !     That,  once  for  all,  was  the   fact :  of 


which  I,  and  mankind  in  general,  might  now  make 
whatsoever  we  pleased. 

With  my  unknown  correspondent  I  have  not  jtet 
personally  met ;  nor  can  I  yet  sufficiently  explain 
to  myself  this  strange  procedure  of  his,  which  nat- 
urally excites  curiosity,  amid  one's  other  graver 
feelings.  The  friend  above  alluded  to,  who  has 
now  paid  that  visit,  alas  too  late,  describes  him  to 
me  as  a  gentleman  of  honorable,  frank  aspect  and 
manners ;  still  in  his  best  years,  and  of  robust 
manful  qualities ;  by  no  means,  in  any  way,  the 
feeble,  chimerical,  or  distracted  entity,  dug  up  from 
the  seventeenth  century  and  set  to  live  in  this 
nineteenth ,  which  some  of  my  readers  might  fancy 
him.  Well  acquainted  with  that  old  journal, 
"which  went  to  200  folio  pages  ;"  and  which  he 
had  carefully,  though  not  with  much  other  knowl- 
edge, read  and  again  read.  It  is  suggested  to 
me,  as  some  abatement  of  wonder :  "  He  has 
lived,  he  and  his,  for  300  years,  under  the  shadow 
of  a  cathedral  city  :  you  know  not  what  kind  of 
sleepy  hollow  that  is,  and  how  Oliver  Cromwell  is 
related  to  it,  in  the  minds  of  all  men  and  night- 
birds  who  inhabit  there !  This  gentleman  had 
felt  that,  one  way  or  other,  you  would  inevitably 
in  the  end  get  this  MS.  from  him,  and  make  it 
public ;  which,  what  would  it  amount  to  but  a 
new  Guy-Faux  cellar,  and  infernal  machine,  to 
explode  his  cathedral  city  and  all  its  coteries,  and 
almost  dissolve  nature  for  the  time  being  1  Hence 
he  resolved  to  bum  his  papers,  and  avoid  catastro- 
phes." 

But  what  chiefly,  or  indeed  exclusively,  concerns 
us  here,  is  that,  from  the  first,  and  by  all  subse- 
quent evidence,  I  have  seen  this  gentleman  to  be 
a  person  of  perfect  veracity,  and  even  of  scrupu- 
lous exactitude  in  details :  so  that  not  only  can  his 
copies  of  the  Cromwell  letters  be  taken  as  correct, 
or  the  correctest  he  could  give,  but  any  remark  or 
statement  of  his  concerning  them  is  also  to  be 
entirely  relied  on.  Let  me  add,  for  my  own  sake 
and  his,  that,  with  all  my  regrets  and  condemna- 
tions, I  cannot  but  dimly  construe  him  as  a  man  of 
much  real  worth ;  and  even  (though  strangely 
inarticulate,  and  sunk  in  strange  environments) 
of  a  certain  honest  intelligence,  energy,  generosity, 
which  ought  not  to  escape  recognition,  while  pass- 
ing sentence  ; — least  of  all  by  one  who  is  forced 
unwillingly  to  relate  these  things,  and  whom,  as 
is  clear,  he  has  taker,  great  pains,  and  made  a 
strong  efl'ort  over  himself,  tu  oblige  even  so  far. 
And  this  is  what  I  had  to  say  by  way  of  introduc- 
tion to  these  new  letters  of  OHver  Cromwell,  which 
are  now  all  that  remains  to  the  world  or  me  from 
that  adventure. 

With  regard  to  the  letters  themselves,  they  may 
now  be  read  without  further  preface.  As  will  be 
seen,  they  relate  wholly  to  the  early  part  of  Oli- 
ver's career;  to  that  obscure  period,  hitherto  va- 
cant or  nearly  so  in  all  histories,  while  "  Colonel 
Cromwell"  still  fought  and  struggled  in  the  East- 
ern Association,  under  Lord  Grey  of  Groby,  under 
the  Earl  of  Manchester,  or  left  much  to  his  own 
shifts  ;  and  was  not  yet  distinguished  by  the  public 
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from  a  hundred  other  colonels.  They  present  to 
US  the  same  old  Oliver  whom  we  knew,  but  in  still 
more  distinct  lineaments  and  physiognomy  ;  the 
features  deeply,  even  coarsely  marked — or,  as  it 
were,  enlarged  to  the  gigantic  by  unexpected  near- 
ness. It  is  Oliver  left  to  himself ;  stript  bare  of 
all  conventional  draperies ;  toiling,  wrestling  as 
for  life  and  death,  in  his  obscure  element ;  none 
looking  over  him  but  Heaven  only.  He  "  can 
stand  no  nonsenses ;"  he  is  terribly  in  earnest ; 
will  havp  his  work  done — will  have  God's  justice 
done  too,  and  the  everlasting  laws  obser\'ed,  which 
shall  help,  not  hinder,  all  manner  of  work  !  The 
Almighty  God's  commandments,  these,  of  which 
this  work  is  one,  are  great  and  awful  to  him ;  all 
else  is  rather  small,  and  not  awful.  He  has  pity 
— pity  as  of  a  woman,  of  a  mother,  we  have  known 
in  Oliver  ; — and  rage  also  as  of  a  wild  lion,  where 
need  is.  He  rushes  direct  to  his  point :  "If 
resistance  is  made,  pistol  him  ;"  "  Wear  them, 
(these  uniforms,)  or  go  home ;"  "  Hang  him  out 
of  hand  ;  he  wantonly  killed  the  poor  widow's  boy  ; 
God  and  man  will  be  well  pleased  to  see  him  pun- 
ished !"  The  attentive  reader  will  catch  not  only 
curious  minute  features  of  the  old  civil  war,  in 
these  rude  letters  ;  but  more  clearly  than  elsewhere 
significant  glimpses  of  Oliver's  character  and  ways  ; 
and  if  any  reader's  nerves,  like  my  correspondent's, 
be  too  modern — all  effeminated  in  this  universal, 
very  dreary,  very  portentous  babble  of  "  abolishing 
capital  punishments,"  &c.  &c.,  and  sending  Judas 
Iscariot,  Courvoisier,  Praslin,  Tawell,  and  Nature^ s 
own  scoundrels,  teachable  by  no  hellebore,  "  to 
the  school-master,"  instead  of  to  the  hangman,  or 
to  the  cesspool,  or  somewhere  swiftly  out  of  the 
way  (said  "  school-master"  having  not  yet  over- 
taken all  his  other  hopefuller  work,  by  any  manner 
of  means  I) — perhaps  the  sight  of  a  great  natural 
human  soul  once  more,  in  whom  the  stamp  of  the 
divinity  is  not  quite  abolished  by  ages  of  cant, 
and  hallow  wiggery  of  every  kind,  ending  now  in 
an  age  of  "  abolition  principles,"  may  do  such 
reader  some  good  !  I  understand  one  of  my  cor- 
respondent's more  minute  reasons  for  burning  the 
Ironside  Journal  was,  that  it  showed  Cromwell  un- 
commonly impatient  of  scoundrels,  from  time  to 
time  ;   and  might  have  shocked  some  people  ! — 

I  print  these  letters  according  to  their  date,  so 
far  as  the  date  is  given  ;  or  as  the  unwritten  date 
can  be  ascertained  or  inferred — which  of  course  is 
not  always  possible ;  more  especially  since  the 
accompanying  "journal"  was  destroyed.  With 
some  hesitation,  I  decide  to  print  with  modern 
spelling  and  punctuation,  there  being  no  evidence 
that  the  partially  ill-spelt  copies  furnished  me  are 
exact  to  Oliver's  ill-spelling ;  which  at  all  events 
is  insignificant,  the  sense  having  nowhere  been  at 
all  doubtful.  Commentary,  except  what  Auditor 
Squire  and  his  transcriber  have  afforded,  I  cannot 
undertake  to  give ;  nor  perhaps  will  much  be 
needed.  Supplementary  words  added  by  myself 
are  marked  by  single  commas,  as  was  the  former 
wont ;  annotations,  if  inserted  in  the  body  of  the 
letter,  are  in  Italics  within  brackets.  And  now 
to  business,  with  all  brevity. 


NOS.    I. — VI. 

The  first  six  letters  are  of  dates  prior  to  the 
actual  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  but  while  its 
rapid  approach  was  too  evident ;  and  bring  to  view, 
in  strange  lugubrious  chiaroscuro,  committees  of 
"  association  for  mutual  defence,"  (or  however  they 
phrased  it,)  and  zealous  individuals,  Samuel  Squire 
among  others,  tremulously  sitting  in  various  locali- 
ties— tremulous  under  the  shadow  of  high  treason 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Irish  massacre  on  the 
other ; — to  whom  of  course  the  honorable  mem- 
ber's communications,  in  such  a  season,  were  of 
breathless  interest.  The  king  has  quitted  his  par- 
liament ;  and  is  moving  northward,  towards  York 
as  it  proved,  in  a  more  and  more  menacing  atti- 
tude. 

NO.  I. 

The  address,  if  there  ever  was  any  except  a 
verbal  one  by  the  bearer,  is  entirely  gone,  and  the 
date  also ;  but  may  be  supplied  by  probable  con- 
jecture : 

'■To  the  Committee  of  Association  at  Huntingdon.^ 
'  London,  March,  1641.' 
Dear  Friends, 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  King  may  go 
through  Huntingdon  on  his  way  to  Stamford,  rray 
keep  all  steady,  and  let  no  peace  be  broken.  Beg 
of  all  to  be  silent ;  or  it  may  mar  our  peaceable 
settling  this  sad  business.  Such  as  are  on  the 
County  Array  bid  go  ;  all  of  you  protect,  at  cost  of 
life,  the  King  from  harm,  or  foul  usage  by  word  or 
deed — as  you  love  the  Cause.     From 

Yours  faithfully, 

Oliver  Cromwell. 

The  transcriber,  my  unknown  correspondent, 
adds  from  the  burnt  journal  this  note  :  "  Journal 
mentioned  a  sad  riot  at  Peterborough  on  the  king's 
going  to  Stamford,  between  the  townsmen  and  the 
array."  March,  1641,  as  is  known,  means  1642, 
according  to  the  modern  style  ;  new-years-day  is 
25th  March. 


The  date  exists,  though  wrong  written,  from 
haste  ;  but  the  address  must  be  supplied  : 

'To  the  Committee  of  Association  at  Stilton.^ 

Ely,  April  11th  day,  1641  [for  1642  ;  mis- 
written,  Newyears-day  being  still  recev.t.] 
Dear  Friends, 

The  Lord  has  hardened  his  [the  King^s] 
heart  more  and  more  ;  '  he  has'  refused  to  hear 
reason,  or  to  care  for  our  Cause  or  Religion  or 
Peace. 

Let  our  Friends  have  notice  of  the  sad  news.  I 
will  be  with  you  at  Oundle,  if  possible,  early  next 
week  ;  say  Wednesday,  as  I  return  now  to  London 
this  day.  Things  go  on  as  we  all  said  they  would. 
We  are  all  on  the  point  of  now  openly  declaring 
ourselves ;  now  may  the  Lord  prosper  us  in  the 
good  Cause ! 

Commend  me  in  brotherly  love  to  our  chosen 
Friends  and  vessels  of  the  Lord  :  I  name  no  one,  to 
all  the  same.     I  write  myself 

Your  Friend  in  the  Lord's  Cause, 

O. 

P.  S.  Be  sure  and  put  up  with  no  aflfronts.    Be  as 
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a  bundle  of  sti(5ks  ;  let  the  offence  to  one  be  as  to 
all.     The  Parliament  will  back  us. 

NO.    III. 

To  Mr.  Samuel  Squire  [subsequently  Cornet  and 
Auditor  Squire.] 

London,  3  May,  1642. 

Dear  Friend, 

I  heard  from  our  good  Friend  W.  [WiW- 
rwan  ?]  how  zealous  in  the  good  Cause  you  were. 
We  are  all  alive  here,  and  sweating  hard  to  beat  those 
Papists  :  may  the  Lord  send  to  us  His  holy  aid  to 
overcome  them,  and  the  Devils  who  seek  to  do  evil. 

Say  to  your  Friends  that,  we  have  made  up  our 
Demands  to  the  control  of  the  Navy,  and  Train- 
bands of  the  Counties'  Militia,  also  all  Forts  and 
Castles;  and,  with  God's  aid,  we  will  have  them 
if  he  [the  King]  likes  or  dislikes.  For  he  is  more 
shifty  every  day.  We  must  do  more  also,  unless 
he  does  that  which  is  right  in  the  sight  of  God  and 
man  to  his  people.  , 

I  shall  come  to  Oundle,  in  my  way  down,  this 
time  ;  as  I  learn  you  live  there  a  great  time  now. 
So  may  you  prosper  in  all  your  undertakings,  and 
may  the  Lord  God  protect  and  watch  over  you. 
Let  them  all  know  our  mind. — From 

Your  Friend,       q   q 


To  the  Committee  of  Association  '  at  Cambridge.'' 

London,  '  June,  1642.' 

Gentlemen, 

I  have  sent  you,  by  Hobbes'  Wain, 
those  you  know  of.  You  must  get  lead  as  you  may  : 
— the  Churches  have  enough  and  to  spare  on  them  ! 
We  shall  see  the  Lord  will  supply  us.  Heed  well 
your  motions  [learn  well  your  drill-exercise]  :  and 
laugh  not  at  Rose's  Dutch  tongue  ;  he  is  a  zealous 
servant ;  and  we  may  go  further  and  get  worse 
man  to  our  hand  than  he  is. 

I  learn  from  R.  you  get  offences  from  the  Bul- 
lards  (1)  at  Stamford.  Let  them  heed  what  they 
are  about,  or  they  may  get  a  cake  more  than  they 
bargain  for  for  their  penny.  V.  says  that  many 
come  ill  to  the  time  fixed  for  muster  :  pray  heed 
well  their  loss  of  time  ;  for  1  assure  you,  if  once  we 
let  time  pass  by,  we  shall  seek  in  vain  to  recover 
it.  The  Lord  helpeth  those  who  heed  His  com- 
mandments :  and  those  who  are  not  punctual  in 
small  matters,  of  what  account  are  they  when  it 
shall  please  Him  to  call  us  forth,  if  we  be  not 
watchful  and  ready?  Pray  beat  up  those  slug- 
gards.— I  shall  be  over,  if  it  please  God,  next 
Tuesday  or  Wednesday.     T  rest,  till  then. 

Your  Friend  and  Well-wisher, 

O.  C. 

My  correspondent,  who  rather  guesses  this  let- 
ter to  have  gone  to  Huntingdon,  subjoins  in  ref- 
erence to  it  the  following  very  curious  note  gath- 
ered from  his  recollections  of  the  hnmi  journal : 
— "  Huntingdon  regiment  of  Horse.  Each  armed 
and  horsed  himself;  except  Mr.  Or  Cromwell's 
Troop  of  Slope  Dragoons,  of  some  30  to  40  men, 
mostly  poor  men  or  very  small  freeholders :  these 
the  journal  mentioned  often  ;  I  mean  the  Slepe 
Troop  of  hard-handed  fellows,  who  did  as  he  told 
them,  and  asked  no  questions.  The  others,  de- 
spite all  that  has  been  said  and  written,  armed 
themselves  and  horsed  also.     I  mean  the  cele- 


brated Tawnies  or  Ironsides.  They  wore  brown 
coats, — as  did  most  farmers,  and  little  country 
freeholders ;  and  so  do  now,  as  you  or  me  may 
see  any  day. — Oliver  had  some  200  foot  also 
armed  by  him,  who  did  great  service." 


No  date,  no  address  now  left.  Probably  ad- 
dressed to  the  committee  at  Cambridge,  or  which- 
ever was  the  central  committee  of  those  associa- 
tions ;  and  to  judge  by  the  glorious  rijieness  to 
which  matters  have  come,  dated  about  the  begin- 
ning of  July.  A  very  curious  letter.  We  have 
prospered  to  miracle  ;  the  Eastern  Fen  regions 
are  all  up  or  rising,  and  royalism  quite  put  down 
there,  impossible  as  that  once  seemed.  Miracu- 
lous success  ; — and  greater  is  yet  coming,  if  we 
knew  it ! 


To 


'  London,  July,  1642.' 

Dear  Friends, 

Your  Letters  gave  me  great  joy  at 
reading  your  great  progress  in  behalf  of  our  great 
Cause. 

Verily  I  do  think  the  Lord  is  with  me !  I  do  un- 
dertake strange  things,  yet  do  I  go  through  with 
them,  to  great  profit  and  gladness,  and  furtherance 
of  the  Lord's  great  Work.  I  do  feel  myself  lifted 
on  by  a  strange  force,  I  cannot  tell  why.  By  night 
and  by  day  I  am  urged  forward  on  the  great  work. 
As  sure  as  God  appeared  to  Joseph  in  a  dream,  al- 
so to  Jacob,  He  also  has  directed [some  words 

eaten  out  by  moths] Therefore  I  shall  not  fear 

what  man  can  do  unto  me.  I  feel  He  giveth  me 
the  light  to  see  the  great  darkness  that  surrounds 
us  at  noonday,  —to  my— ht— ly  [five  words  gone, 
by  moths,]  I  have  been  a  stray  sheep  from  the  Fold  : 

but  I  feel  I  am  born  again  ;  I  have  cast  off 

[moths  again ;  nearly  three  lines  lost] 

'  I  have'  sent  you  300  more  Carbines,  and  600 
Snaphances ;  also  300  Lances,  which  when  com- 
plete I  shall  send  down  by  the  Wain  with  16  bar- 
rels Powder. 

We  [of  the  Parliament]  declare  ourselves  now, 
and  raise  an  Army  forthwith  :  Essex  and  Bedford 
are  our  men.  Throw  off  fear,  as  I  shall  be  with 
you.  I  get  a  Troop  ready  to  begin  ;  and  they  will 
shew  the  others.  Truly  I  feel  I  am  Siloam  of  the 
Lord  ;  my  soul  is  with  you  in  the  Cause.  I  sought 
the  Lord  ;  and  found  this  written  in  the  First  Chap- 
ter of  Zephaniah,  the  3d  verse  :  See,  I  will  consume 
&c.  [Here  is  the  rest  of  the  passage;  '  Consume 
man  and  beast ;  I  will  consume  the  fowls  of 
heaven,  and  the  fishes  of  the  sea,  and  the  stum- 
blingblocks  with  the  wicked  ;  and  I  will  cut  off  man 
from  off  the  land,  saith  the  Lord.' 

Surely  it  is  a  sign  for  us.  So  I  read  it.  For  I 
seek  daily,  and  do  nothing  without  first  so  seeking 
the  Lord.] 

I  have  much  to  say  to  you  all,  when  T  do  see  you. 
Till  I  so  do,  the  Lord  be  with  you  :  may  His  grace 
abound  in  all  your  houses.  Peace  be  among  you, 
loving  Friends :  so  do  I  pray  daily  for  your  souls' 
health.     I  pray  also,  as  I  know  you  also  '  do,'  for 

His  mercy  to  soften  the  heart  of  the   King. 

[moth-ruins  to  the  end ;  the  signature  itself  half- 
eaten  ;  indistinctly  guessahle  to  have  been  :] 

I  '  shall  be  at'  Godmanchester,  *  if  it  please  the 
Lord,  on,'  Monday.  0/iver  CROuwell. 
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NO.    VI. 

No  date  ;  presumably,  August,  1642,  at  Ely  or 
Bouiewhere  in  tlmt  region ;  where  Parliament 
musters  or  '  surveys'  are  going  on,  and  brabbles 
with  recusant  royaJists  are  rife,  — iii  one  of  which 
the  excellent  Mr.  Sprigg  has  got  a  stroke.  My 
correspondent,  the  transcriber,  thinks  '  house  at 
Peterborough'  must  mean  merely  quarters  in  a 
liouse  there,  the  house  or  home  of  Squire  ap- 
pearing in  a  late  letter  to  be  at  Oundle. 

To  Mr.  Squire,  at  his  House,  Peterborough. 

[No  date.] 
Sir, 

I  regret  much  to  hear  your  sad  news.  I 
regret  much  that  worthy  vessel  of  tlie  Lord,  Sprigg, 
came  to  hurt. 

I  hope  the  voice  of  the  Lord  will  soften  the  Ma- 
lignant's  heart  even  yet  at  the  eleventh  hour :  we 
rejoice  at  the  '  hope'  much  ; — but  do  keep  it  quiet, 
and  not  to  take  air. 

We  had  a  rare  survey  about  us  ;  and  did  much 
good.  I  expect  to  see  you  all  at  Stilton  on  Tues- 
day. To  prevent  hindrance,  bring  your  swords  and 
-|-'  [hierog/yphfor  muskets  ?] — From 

Your  Friend, 
O.C. 

NOS.  VII. XXIV. 

Keinton  or  Edgehill  Battle,  the  first  clear  burst- 
ing into  flame  of  all  these  long-smouldering  ele- 
ments, was  fought  on  Sunday,  23  October,  1642. 
The  following  eighteen  letters,  dated  or  approx- 
imately dateable  all  but  some  two  or  three,  bring 
us  on,  in  a  glimmering  fitful  manner,  along  the  as 
yet  quite  obscure  and  subterranean  course  of  Col- 
onel Cromwell,  to  within  sight  of  the  skirmish  at 
Gainsborough,  where  he  dared  to  beat  and  even  to 
slay  the  Hon.  Charles  Cavendish,  and  first  began 
to  appear  to  the  world. 


'  To  Auditor  Squire.* 

WisBEACH,  This  day,  11  November,  1642. 
Dear  Friend, 

Let  the  Sadler  see  to  the  Horse-gear.  I 
learn,  from  one,  many  are  ill-served.  If  a  man  has 
not  good  weapons,  horse  and  harness,  he  is  as 
nought.  I  pray  you  order  this  : — and  tell  Rains- 
borough  I  shall  see  to  that  matter  '  of  his ;'  but  do 
not  wrong  the  fool. — From 

Your  Friend, 

O.C. 

NO.  VIII. 

The  following  is  dated  the  same  day,  apparently 
at  a  subsequent  hour,  and  to  the  same  person. 

'  To  Auditor  Squire.^ 

November,  11th  day,  1642. 
Take  Three  Troops,  and  go  to  Down  ham  ;  I  care 
not  which  they  be. 

Oliver  Cromwell. 

NO.    IX. 

*  Stanground'  is  in  the  Peterborough  region; 
'  Alister  your  Music''  means  '  Alister  your  Trum- 
peter,' of  whom  there  will  be  other  mention.  Oliver 
*uids  himself  at  a  terrible  pinch  for  money  ; — ^there 


are  curious  glimpses  into  that  old  house  by  Ely 
Cathedral,  too,  and  the  '  Mother'  and  the  '  Dame- 
there  ! — 

To  Mr.  Samuel  Squire,  at  his   Quarters  at  Stan 
ground. 

29  November,  1642. 

Dear  Friend, 

I  have  not  at  this  moment  Five  Pieces  by 
me  ;  loan  I  can  get  none  ;  and  without  money  a 
man  is  as  nought.  Pray  now  open  thy  pocket,  and 
lend  me  150  Pieces  until  my  rent-day,  when  I  will 
repay, — or  say  100  Pieces  until  then.  Pray  send 
me  them  by  Alister  your  Music ;  he  is  a  cautious* 
man. 

Tell  W.  I  will  not  have  his  men  cut  folk's  graso 
without  compensation.  If  you  pass  mine,  say  to  my 
Dame  I  have  gone  into  Essex :  my  house  is  open 
to  you  ;  make  no  scruple ;  do  as  at  your  house  at 
Oundle,  or  I  shall  be  cross. — If  you  please  ride  over 
to  Chatteris,  and  order  the  quartering  of  those  [that] 
Suffolk  Troop, — I  hear  they  have  been  very  bad ; 
— and  let  no  more  such  doings  be.  Bid  R.  horse* 
any  who  offend  ;  say  it  is  my  order,  and  shew  him 
this.. 

Pray  do  not  forget  the  100  Pieces  ;  and  bid  Alis- 
ter ride  haste.  I  shall  be  at  Biggleswade  at  11. 
Send  me  the  accounts  of  the  week,  if  possible  by 
the  Trumpet ;  if  not,  send  them  on  by  one  of  tho 
Troopers.  It  were  well  he  rode  to  Bury,  and  wait 
[waited]  my  coming. 

I  hope  you  have  forwarded  my  Mother  the  silks 
you  got  for  me  in  London  ;  also  those  else  for  my 
Dame.     If  not,  pray  do  not  fail. — From 
Your  Friend, 

Oliver  Cromwell. 

*  W.'  I  suppose  means  Wildman,  '  R.'  Rains- 
borough.  My  correspondent  annotates  here  : — 
"  The  Journal  often  mentioned  trouble  they"  (the 
officers  generally)  *'  got  into  from  the  men  taking, 
without  leave,  hay  and  corn  from  Malignants,  whom 
Oliver  never  allowed  to  be  robbed, — but  paid  for 
all  justly  to  friend  and  foe." 


To  Cornet  Squire,  at  his  Quarters,  Tansor :   These. 
Huntingdon,  22  January,  1642. 
Sir, 

News  has  come  in,  and  I  want  you.  Tell 
my  Son  to  ride  over  his  men  to  me,  as  I  want  to  see 
him.  Tell  White  and  Wildman  also  I  want  them. 
Be  sure  you  come  too  :  do  not  delay. 

I  have  ill  news  of  the  men  under  my  Son  :  tell 
him  from  me  I  must  not  have  it.     Bring  me  over 
those  Papers  you  know  of.    Desborow  has  come  in 
with  good  spoil, — some  jC3,000  I  reckon. 
Your  Friend, 

O.  [' C  rotted  off .] 

Dated  on  the  morrow  after  this,  is  the  celebrated 
letter  to  Robert  Barnard,  Esquire,  now  in  the  pos- 
session of  Lord  Gosford  :f  "  subtlety  may  deceive 
you,  integrity  never  will !" — 

*  That  is,  wooden-horse,  (used  as  a  verb.) — "  Do  mil- 
itary men  of  these  times  understand  the  wooden-horse  ? 
He  is  a  mere  triangular  ridge  or  roof  of  wood,  set  on  lour 
sticks,  with  absurd  head  and  tail  superadded :  and  you 
ride  him  bare-backed,  in  face  of  the  world,  frequently  with 
muskets  tied  to  your  feet, — in  a  very  uneasy  manner  !" 
— {Cromwell's  iJeiters  ami  Speeches,  second  edition,  ii. 
22.) 

■j-  CromweWs  Letters  and  Speeches,  i,  59. 
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NO.   XI. 

Refers  to  the  Lowestoff  exploit,  {Letters  and 
Speeches,  i.  164  ;)  and  must  bear  date  12  March, 
1642-3, — apparently  from  Swaffham,  Downham, 
or  some  such  place  on  the  western  side  of  Norfolk. 

For  Captain  Berry,  at  his  Quarters,  Oundle.  Haste. 

[Date  gone  by  moths] — '  12  March,  1642.' 
Dear  Friend, 

We  have  secret  and  sure  hints  that  a 
meeting  of  the  Malignants  takes  place  at  Lowestoff 
on  Tuesday.  Now  I  want  your  aid  ;  so  come  with 
all  speed  on  getting  this,  with  your  Troop ;  and 
tell  no  one  your  route,  but  let  me  see  you  ere  sun- 
down.— From 

Your  Friend  and  Commandant, 

Oliver  Cromwell. 

Auditor  Squire  had  written  in  Yns  journal,  now 
burnt :  "He"  (Oliver)  "  got  his  first  information 
of  this  business  from  the  man  that  sold  fish  to  the 
colleges,"  (at  Cambridge,)  "  who  being  searched, 
a  letter  was  found  on  him  to  the  king,  and  he 
getting  rough  usage  told  all  he  knew." 

NO.   XII. 

Date  and  address  have  vanished ;  eaten  by 
moths  ;  but  can  in  part  be  restored.  Of  the  date, 
it  would  appear,  there  remains  dimly  "  the  last 
figure,  which  looks  like  a  5  :"  that  will  probably 
mean  '  March  15,'  which  otherwise  one  finds  to 
be  about  the  time.  The  scene  is  still  the  Fen- 
country  ;  much  harassed  by  Malignants,  necessi- 
tating searches  for  arms,  spy-journeys,  and  other 
still  stronger  measures !  '  Montague,'  we  can 
dimly  gather,  is  the  future  Earl  of  Sandwich  ;  at 
present  "  Captain  of  the  St.  Neots  Troop,"  a  zeal- 
ous young  gentleman  of  eighteen ;  who,  some  six 
months  hence,  gets  a  commission  to  raise  a  regi- 
ment of  his  own  ;  of  whom  there  is  other  mention 
by  and  by. 

*  Tb  Cornet  Squire.' 

* 15  March,  1642.' 

Dear  Friend, 

I  have  no  great  mind  to  take  Montague's 
word  about  that  Farm.  I  learn,  behind  the  oven  is 
the  place  they  hide  them  [the  arms ;]  so  watch  well, 
and  take  what  the  man  leaves ; — and  hang  the  fel- 
low out  of  hand,  [out-a-hand,]  and  I  am  your  war- 
rant. For  he  shot  a  Boy  at  Stilton-Bee  by  the 
Spinney,  the  Widow's  son,  her  only  support :  so 
God  and  man  must  rejoice  at  his  punishment. 

I  want  you  to  go  over  to  Stamford  :  they  do  not 
well  know  you  ;  ride  through,  and  learn  all ;  and 
go  round  by  Spalding,  and  so  home  by  Wisbee 
[Wisheach  ]  See  15,8,92;  and  bring  me  word. 
— Wildman  is  gone  by  way  of  Lincoln  ;  you  may 
meet ;  but  do  not  know  him ;  he  will  not  you. 

I  would  you  could  get  into  Lynn  ;  for  I  hear  they 
are  building  a  nest  there  we  must  rifle,  I  sadly 
fear.— You  will  hear  of  me  at  Downham  :  if  not, 
seek  me  at  Ely,  my  Son  will  say  my  Quarters  to 
you.— From  Your  Friend, 

0.  C. 

NO.    XIII. 

No  date,  no  address  ;  the  letter  itself  a  ruined 
fragment  "  in  Oliver's  hand,"     For  the  rest,  see 


Letters  and  Speeches,  i.  169.  '  Russel,'  I  sup- 
pose, is  Russel  of  Chippenham,  the  same  whose 
daughter  Henry  Cromwell  subsequently  married. 

*  To  Cornet  Sjuire.' 

[No  date]  'Huntingdon,  (23?)  March,  1642.* 

Sir, 

Send  me  by  Alister  a  list  of  the  Troop, 
and  the  condition  of  men  and  horses ;  also  condition 
of  the  arms.  Ride  over  to  St.  Neot's,  and  see 
Montague  his  Troop.  And  call  on  your  way  back 
at  Huntingdon,  and  see  to  Russell's  (I  hear  his  men 
are  ill  provided  in  boots;)  and  bid  them  heed  a 
sudden  call :  I  expect  a  long  ride. 

I  shall  want  200  Pieces:  bring  me  them,  or  else 
send  them  by  a  sure  hand. — You  mentioned  to  my 
Wife  of  certain  velvets  you  had  in  London,  come 
over  in  your  Father's  ship  from  Italy  :  now,  as  far 
as  Twenty  Pieces,  go  buy  th  — —[torn  off,  signa- 
ture and  all.] 

'Oliver  Cromwell.' 

NO.    XIV. 

To  Mr.  Squire,  at  his  Quarters,  Godmanchester. 

Cambridge,  26  March,  1642  [miswritten  for  1643 ; 
Newyears-day  was  yesterday.] 
Sir, 

Since  we  came  back,  I  learn  no  men  have 
got  the  money  I  ordered.  Let  me  hear  no  more  of 
this ;  but  pay  as  I  direct — as  we  are  about  hard 
work,  I  think. 

Yours  to  mind, 

Oliver  Cromwell. 

The  '  hard  work'  of  this  letter,  and  '  long 
ride'  of  last  refer  to  the  same  matter ;  which  did 
not  take  effect  after  all,  much  as  Colonel  Hampden 
urged  it. 


"  Direction  gone  ;  letter  generally  much  wast- 
ed." Refers,  seemingly,  to  those  '  plunderers' 
or  '  Camdeners,'  from  the  Stamford  side,  con- 
cerning whom,  about  the  beginning  of  this  April, 
there  is  much  talk  and  terror,  and  one  other  Letter 
by  Cromwell  already  printed  {Letters  and  Speeches, 
i.  170-3.)  '  Berry'  is  the  future  Major-General ; 
once  "  Clerk  in  the  Iron-works,"  Richard  Baxter's 
friend  ;  of  whom  there  was  already  mention  in  the 
Lowestoff  affair. 

'  To   Comet  Squire.' 

Ely,  this  30  day  [rest  rotted  off]  '  March,  1643.' 

hope  you  to  bring  me  that  I  want 

in  due  time — we  shall,  if  it  please  God,  be  at 
Swaffham  ; — and  hear  of  me  at  11,  [name  in  cipher,] 
who  will  say  to  you  all  needful. 

Mind  and  come  on  in  strength,  as  they  are  out  to 

mischief,  and  some [guess  at  their  number, 

illegible] Troops,  but  ill  armed.     Tell  Berry 

to  ride  in,  also  Montague ;  and  cut  home,  as  no 
mercy  ought  to  be  shewn  those  rovers,  who  are 

only  robbers  and  not  honorable  soldiers. Call  at 

Cosey  (?)  I  learn  he  has  got  a  case  of  arms  down  ; 
fetch  them  off;  also  his  harness — it  lies  in  the  wall 
by  his  bedhead  :  fetch  it  off;  but  move  not  his  old 
weapons  of  his  Father's,  or  his  family  trophies. 
Be  tender  of  this,  as  you  respect  ray  wishes  of  one 
Gentleman  to  another. 
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Bring  me  two  pairBoothose,  from  the  Fleming's 
who  lives  in  London  Lane  ;  also  a  new  Cravat : — 
I  shall  be  much  thankful.     I  rest 
Your  Friend, 

Oliver  Cromwell. 

*  London-Lane/  I  understand,  is  in  Norwich. 
Let  us  hope  '  the  Fleming'  has  a  good  fleecy- 
hosiery  article  there,  and  can  furnish  one's  Cornet ; 
for  the  weather  is  still  cold  ! 


Mr.  Samuel  Squire,  at  his  Quarters,  Peterborough^ 
in  Bridge-street  there :     Haste. 

St.  Neots,  3  April,  1643. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  am  required  by  the  Speaker  to  send  up 
those  Prisoners  we  got  in  Suffolk  [at  Lowestnff, 
(fee. ;]  pray  send  me  the  Date  we  got  them,  also 
their  Names  in  full,  and  quality.  I  expect  I  may 
have  to  go  up  to  Town  also.  I  send  them  up  by 
Whalley's  Troop  and  the  Slepe  Troop ;  my  Son 
goes  with  them.  You  had  best  go  also,  to  answer 
any  questions  needed. 

1  shall  require  a  new  Pot  [kind  of  Helmet ;]  mine 
is  ill  set.  Buy  me  one  in  Tower-Street ;  a  Flem- 
ing sells  them,  I  think  his  name  is  Vandeleur  :  get 
one  fluted,  and  good  barrels  ;  and  let  the  plume-case 
be  set  on  well  behind.  1  would  prefer  it  lined  with 
good  shamoy  leather  to  any  other. 

I  have  wished  them  return  [the  two  Troops  to  re- 
turn] by  Suffolk  home;  so  remind  them.  Do  see 
after  the  3  [undecipherable  cipher.]  81  is  playing 
fox  :  I  hold  a  letter  of  his  he  sent  to  certain  ones, 
which  I  got  of  one  who  carried  it.  If  you  light  on 
him,  pray  take  care  of  him,  and  bring  him  on  to  me. 
1  cannot  let  such  escape  ;  life  and  property  is  lost 
by  such  villains.  If  resistance  is  given,  pistol  him. 
No  nonsense  can  be  held  with  such  ;  he  is  as  dan- 
gerous as  a  mad  bull,  and  must  be  quieted  by  some 
means.  This  villain  got  our  men  into  a  strife  near 
Fakenham,  some  three  weeks  sinjce  ;  and  two  got 
shot  down,  and  nine  wounded  ;  and  the  others  lost 
some  twenty  or  thirty  on  their  side ;  and  all  for  his 
mischief. 

Let  me  see  you  as  soon  as  needs  will  allow. 
Mind  Henry  come  to  no  ill  in  London  ;  I  look  to  you 
to  heed  him. — From 

Your  Friend, 

Oliver  Cromwell. 


Squire  endorses  :  "  We  w^ent  up  with  the  treas- 
ure ;  and  got  sadly  mauled  coming  back,  but  beat 
the  ruffians  [ruflinns]  at  Chipping,  but  lost  near  all 
our  baggage." 

NO.   XVII. 

These  plundering  '  Ca'ndishers,'  called  lately 
'  Camdeners,'  from  Noel  Viscount  Camden  their 
principal  adherent  in  these  southern  parts,  are  out- 
skirts or  appendages  of  the  Marquis  of  Newcastle's 
northern  or  '  Papist'  army,  and  have  for  com- 
mander the  Hon.  Charles  Cavendish,  cousin  of  the 
marquis;  whence  their  name.  They  are  fast 
flowing  southward  at  present,  in  spite  of  the  Fair- 
faxes— to  the  terror  of  men.  Our  first  distinct 
notice  of  them  by  Oliver ;  tiie  last  will  follow  by 
and  by. 


To  Mr.  Squire,  at  his   Quarters,  Oundle :  These. 
Post  haste,  haste. 

Stilton,  12  April,  this  day,  '  1643.' 

Sir, 

Pray  shew  this  to  Berry,  and  advise  [sig- 
nify to]  him  to  ride  in,  and  join  me,  by  four  days 
time  ;  as  these  Ca'ndishers,  I  hear,  are  over,  tear- 
ing and  robbing  all,  poor  and  rich. [moths]  — 

—  Many  poor  souls  slain,  and  cattle  moved  off. 
Stamford  is  taken,  and  Lord  Noel  (Nole)  has  put 
some  300  to  garrison  it. 

Send  on  word  to  Biggleswade,  to  hasten  those 
slow  fellows.     We  are  upon  no  child's-play ;  and 

must  have  all  help  as  we  {they)  may. At  same 

time,  I  will  buy  your  Spanish  Headpiece  you  shewed 
me ;  I  will  give  you  Five  Pieces  for  it,  and  my 
Scots  one  :  at  all  rates,  I  will  fain  have  it.  So 
rest  Your  Friend, 

0.  C. 

The  East  Foot  (from  Suffolk,  djrc)  are  come  in, 
to  some  600  men,  1  learn.  Say  so  to  those  Biggles- 
wade dormice. 

Squire  has  jotted  on  this  letter:  "12  April, 
1642"  (meaning  1643)  *'  as  we  were  upon  our 
Lincoln  riding." 

NO.  XVIII. 

To  Mr.  Squire,  at  his  Quarters,  Oundle:  Tfiese. 
Haste. 
Ely,  This  13th  day  April,  1642  {for  1643.) 
Sir, 

I  got  your  Letter  and  the  Headpiece  [See 
Nos.  16,  17.]  I  find  we  want  much  ere  we  march. 
Our  Smiths  are  hard  '  on'  work  at  shoes.  Press  me 
Four  more  Smiths  as  you  come  on  :  I  must  have 
them,  yea  or  nay  ;  say  I  will  pay  them  fee,  and  let 
go  after  shoeing, — home,  and  no  hindrances. 

I  am  glad  Berry  is  of  our  mind  ;  and  in  so  good 
discipline  of  his  men, — next  to  good  arms,  sure  vic- 
tory, under  God. — I  am 

Your  Friend, 

0.  C. 


To  Mr.  S.  Squire,  at  his  Quarters,  Oundle :  These. 
Haste. 
Ely,  this  day  Monday,  ' ,  1643.' 

Sir, 

The  Pay  of  the  three  Troops  is  come  down  ; 
therefore  come  over  by  Twelve  to-morrow,  and  see 
to  it.  I  can  hear  nothing  of  the  man  that  was  sent 
me  out  of  Sufl^blk  and  Essex.  I  fear  he  is  gone  off" 
with  the  money.  If  so,  our  means  are  straitened 
beyond  my  power  to  redeem  ; — so  must  beg  of  you 
to  lend  me  200  Pieces  more,  to  pay  them  ;  and  I  will 
give  you  an  order  on  my  Farm  at  Slepe,  as  security, 
if  Parliament  fail  payment,  which  I  much  doubt  of. 

I  got  the  money  out  of  Norfolk  last  Friday :  it 
came,  as  usual,  ill ;  and  lies  at  my  Son's  quarters 
safely  :  also  the  Hertfordshire  money  also  (sic,) 
which  lies  at  his  quarters  also.  The  money  which 
was  got  from  the  man  at  Boston  is  all  gone  :  I  had 
to  pay  20  per  centum  for  the  changing  it,  and  then 
take  Orders  on  certain  you  know  of,  which  will  re- 
duce it  down  to  barely  jC60  in  the  100  : — which  is 
hard  case  on  us  who  strive,  thus  to  lose  our  hard 
earnings  by  men  who  use  only  pens,  and  have  no 
danger  of  life  or  limb  to  go  through. 

Bring  me  the  Lists  of  the  Foot  now  lying  in  Gar- 
rison. I  fear  those  men  from  Suffolk  are  being 
tried  sorely  by  money  from  certain  parties, — whom 
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I  will  hanff  if  I  catch  playing  their  tricks  in  my 
quarters  ;  hy  law  of  arms  I  will  serve  them.  Order 
Tsham  to  koep  the  Bridge,  (it  is  needful,)  and  shoot 
any  one  passing  who  has  not  a  pass.  The  Service 
is  one  that  we  must  not  be  nice  upon,  to  gain  our 
ends.     So  shew  him  my  words  for  it. 

Tell  Captain  Russell  my  mind  on  his  men's  drink- 
ing the  poor  man's  ale  and  not  paying.  I  will  not 
allow  any  plunder  :  so  pay  the  man,  and  stop  their 
pay  to  make  it  up.  I  will  cashier  officers  and  men, 
if  such  is  done  in  future. 

So  let  me  see  you  by  noon-time ;  as  I  leave,  af- 
ter dinner,  for  Cambridge.     Sir,  I  am 
Your  Friend, 

Oliver  Cromwell. 

**  Isham,"  who  is  to  keep  the  bridge  on  this 
occasion,  "  left  the  regiment  at  the  same  time  as 
Squire  did,"  (the  First  War  being  ended,)  "  and 
went  to  sea,  as  did  many  others  :  so  said  Journal.'^ 
{Note  by  the  Transcriber  ) 

NO.  XX 

Address  torn  oif,  date  eaten  by  moths  ,  tlio  for- 
mer to  be  guessed  at,  the  latter  not. 


'  To  Mr.  Squire. 


1643.' 


Dear  Friend, 

'  I  pray  you'*  send  a  Hundred  Pounds 

to  81  at  Ipswich  ;  also  a  Hundred  Pounds  to  92  in 
Harwich  ;  also  Fifty-two  Pounds  to  151  at  Aid- 
borough  ; — and  do  not  delay  an  hour.  W.  [  Wild- 
man  ?]  is  returned  :  they  are  all  fit  to  burst  at  news 
come  in  ;  and,  I  much  fear,  will  break  out.  So  I 
am  now  going  over  to  clip  their  wings.  I  shall  be 
back  in  five  days,  if  all  be  well. 

Henry  has  borrowed  of  you  Fifty  Pieces,  I  learn. 
Do  not  let  him  have  any  more ;  he  does  not  need 
it ;  and  I  hope  better  of  you  than  go  against  my 
mind.     I  rest. 

Your  Friend, 

Oliver  Cromwell. 

NO.    XXI. 

To  Mr.  Squire  at  his  Quarters,  Chatteris ;  Haste, 
haste. 


Sir, 


Headquarters,  Monday,  daybreak. 


Wildman  has  seen  one  who  says  you  have 
news.     How  is  this  I  am  not  put  in  possession  of 
it?     Surely  you  are  aware  of  our  great  need.    Send 
or  come  to  me  by  dinner.     I  am. 
Your  Friend, 

Oliver  Cromwell. 

NO.  XXII. 

To  Mr.  Squire,  at  his  Quarters,  Downham. 
[No  date]  '  1643.' 
Dear  Friend, 

I  learn  from  Burton  (112)  that  one  landed 
at  the  Quay  from  Holland,  who  was  let  go,  and  is 
now  gone  on  by  way  of  Lynn.  I  hear  he  has  a 
peaked  beard,  of  a  blue  black  color  ;  of  some  twen- 
ty-five years  old  ;  I  think  from  my  letters,  a  Span- 
iard. See  to  him.  He  will  needs  cross  the  Wash  ; 
stop  him,  and  bring  him  to  me.  I  shall  lie  at  Bury, 
if  not  at  Newmarket ;  so  be  off  quickly. — From 
Your  Friend, 

O.  Cromwell. 
Haste — ^ride  on  spur. 

*  Some  such  phrase,  and  the  half  of '  Frienrf,'  have  gone 
by  moths. 


Squire  has  endorsed  :  "  Got  the  man  at  Tilney, 
after  a  tussle,  two  troopers  hit,  and  he  sore  cut, 
even  to  loss  of  life.     Got  all." 

NO.   XXIII. 

Mr.  Waters  is  some  lukewarm  committee-man  ; 
whose  lazy  backwardness,  not  to  say  worse  of  it, 
this  Colonel  can  endure  no  longer.  Squire  (by 
whatever  chance  the  letter  came  into  Squire's 
hand)  has  endotsed  as  memorandum  :  "  149  [and 
other  cipher  marks]  lives  at  his  house'' — which 
perhaps  may  explain  the  thing ! 

To  Mr.  Waters  at  the  Cross  Keys :  These  in  all 
speed. 

Lincoln,  25  July,  1643. 
Sir, 

If  no  more  be  done  than  you  and  yours  have 
done,  it  is  well  you  give  over  such  powers  as  you 
have  to  those  who  will.  I  say  to  you  now  my  mind 
thereto  :  If  I  have  not  that  aid  which  is  my  due,  I 
say  to  you  I  will  take  it.  And  so  heed  me  ;  for  I 
find  your  words  are  mere  wind  ;  I  shall  do  as  I  say, 
if  I  find  no  aid  come  to  me  by  Tuesday.  Sir,  1 
rest,  as  you  will, 

Oliver  Cromwell. 

NO.  xxiv. 

Here  are  the  Ca'ndishers  again  ;  scouring  the 
world,  like  hungry  wolves  ;  swift,  mount,  and  after 
them  ! 

To  Captain  Montague  or  Sam  Squire :  Haste,  haste, 
on  spur. 

WiSBEACH,  this  day —  *  July,  1643.' 
Sir, 

One  has  just  come  in  to  say  the  Ca'ndishers 
have  come  as  far  as  Thorney,  and  done  a  great  mis- 
chief, and  drove  off  some  three  score  fat  beasts. 

Pray  call  in,  and  follow  them;  they  cannot  have 
got  far.  Give  no  quarter ;  as  they  shed  blood  at 
Bourne,  and  slew  three  poor  men  not  in  arms.  So 
make  haste.     From 

Your  Friend  and  Commander, 
Oliver  Cromwell. 

Here,  too,  is  a  letter  from  Henry  Cromwell, 
copied  by  my  correspondent  from  Squire's  old  pa- 
pers ;  which  is  evidently  of  contiguous  or  slightly 
prior  date,  and  well  worth  saving  : 

'To   Captain  Berry,  at  his   Quarters,  Whittlesea: 
These  in  all  haste. 


Sir, 


18  July,  1043. 


There  is  great  news  just  come  in,  by  one 
of  our  men  who  has  been  home  on  leave.  The 
Candishers  are  coming  on  hot.  Some  say  80  troops, 
others  50  troops.  Be  it  as  it  may,  we  must  go  on. 
Vermuyden  has  sent  his  Son  to  say.  We  had  bet- 
ter push  on  three  troops  as  scouts,  as  far  as  Stam- 
ford ;  and  hold  Peterborough  at  all  costs,  as  it  is 
the  Key  of  the  Fen,  which  if  lost  much  ill  may 
ensue.  Our  news  says,  Candish  has  sworn  to  sweep 
the  Fens  clear  of  us.  How  he  handles  his  broom, 
we  will  see  when  we  meet ;  he  may  find  else  than 
dirt  to  try  his  hand  on,  I  think!  Last  night  came 
in  Letters  from  the  Lord  General ;  also  money, 
and  ammunition  a  good  store. 

'  Oar  men  being  ready,  we  shall  ride  in  and  join 
your  Troop  at  dawn.     Therefore  send  out  scouts 
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to  see.  Also  good  intelligencers  on  foot  had  better 
be  seen  after  ;  they  are  best,  I  find,  on  all  occasions. 
Hold  the  Town  secure  ;  none  go  in  or  out,  on  pain 
of  law  of  arms  and  war.  Sharinan  is  come  in  from 
Thnipstone  ;  there  was  a  Troop  of  the  King's  men 
driving,  but  got  cut  down  to  a  man — not  far  from 
Kettering,  by  the  Bedford  Horse,  and  no  quarter 
given,  I  hear. 

'  Sir,  this  is  all  the  news  I  have.     My  Father 
desires  me  to  say.  Pray  be  careful !     Sir,  I  rest, 
*  Your  humble  Servant, 

'  Henrv  Cromwell.' 

On  the  same  sheet  follow  four  lines  of  abstruse 
cipher,  with  a  signature  which  I  take  to  mean 
'  Oliver  Cromwell ;'  apparently  some  still  more 
secret  message  from  the  Colonel  himself. 

On  Friday,  28  July,  1643,  precisely  ten  days 
after  this  letter,  occurred  the  action  at  Gainsbo- 
rough, where  poor  General  Cavendish,  '  handling 
his  broom'  to  best  ability,  was  killed  ;  and  a  good 
account,  or  good  instalment  of  account  to  begin 
with,  was  given  of  these  Ca'ndishers.* 


NOS.    XXV. XXXV. 

Our  last  batch  consists  of  eleven  letters  ;  all  of 
which,  except  two  only,  bear  date  1643  ;  and  all 
turn  on  the  old  topics.  Squire's  more  intimate 
relation  to  Oliver  naturally  ceased  as  the  sphere  of 
action  widened — as  the  "  valiant  Colonel,"  having 
finished  his  Eastern-Association  business,  emerged 
as  a  valiant  General  into  Marston  battle,  into  Eng- 
land at  large.  After  1643,  there  is  only  one  letter 
to  Squire ;  and  that  on  personal  business,  and 
dated  1645. 

NO.    XXV. 

To  Mr.  Squire  at  his  Quarters,  Wisbeach,  at  Mr. 
Thorne^s  House  there :  by  my  Son  Henry. 

August,  2d  day,  1643. 

Sir, 

My  Lord  Manchester  has  not  the  power  to 
serve  as  you  would  [as  i/ou  wish]  for  York  :  but  I 
will  see  if  I  can  do  it  for  him,  to  serve  you  in  my 
Kinsman's  [Whalley's,  Desborow's,  Walton^ s?] 
troop. 

I  will  give  you  all  you  ask  for  that  Black  you 
won  last  Fight.     I  remain, 

Yours, 

Oliver  Cromwell. 

*  Last  fight'  is  Gainsborough  with  the  Ca'n- 
dishers ;  which  occurred  a  week  ago — and  has 
yielded  Squire  a  horse  among  other  things. 

NO.    XXVI. 

To  Mr.  Squire,  at  his  Quarters,  the  Flag. 

Thursday,  3d  August,  1643. 

Sir, 

These  are  to  require  you  to  bring  the  State- 
ments of  the  Troopers  who  were  on  the  road,  when 
they  stopped  the  Wains  containing  the  Arms  going 
from  [word  illegible;  my  correspondent  writes 
*^  Skegness''^]  to  Oxford;  that  they  be  paid  their 
dues  for  the  service. 

I  learn  from  Jackson  that  some  of  the  Suffolk 
Troop  requires  Passes  to  return  home  to  Harvest. 

*  Letters  and  Speeches,  i.  182. 


Now,  that  is  hardly  to  be  given ;  seeing  we  are 
after  Lynn  Leaguer,  and  require  all  aid  needful  to 
surround  them  [the  Lynn  Malignants ;] — Say  I 
cannot  grant  their  requesting.  Have  they  not  had 
great  manifesting  of  God's  bounty  and  grace,  in  so 
short  a  time  1  1  am  filled  with  surprise  at  this  fresh 
requiring  of  these  selfish  men.  Let  them  write 
home,  and  hire  others  to  work.  I  will  grant  no 
fresh  Passes  :  The  Lord  General  is  against  it ;  and 
so  am  I,  fixed  in  my  mind. 

IJo  you  ride  over  to  Swaflfham,  and  buy  Oats  for 
2,000  horses ;  we  shall  require  as  many,  to  come 
on  to  Gaywood,  (?)  by  order,  as  needed.  Also  see 
to  the  Hay  ; — and  let  your  servants  see  well  that  no 
imposition  is  practised.  I  must  insist  on  due  weight 
and  measure  for  man  and  horse  ;  or  let  the  chap- 
men look  to  their  backs  and  pouches  !  I  stand  no 
rogue's  acts  here,  if  they  are  tolerated  in  London 
I  will  have  my  pennyworth  for  my  penny. 

Send  on  a  Trooper  to  Norwich  and  Yarmoutn 
for  news.  Bid  them  call  at  112  and  68,  and  ask 
Mr.  Parmenter  (?)  after  32  ;  he  is  fox,  I  hear.  I 
fear  Burton  is  double.     I  am, 

Your  Friend, 

Oliver  Cromwell. 

I  sent  a  Pass  to  your  Kinsman. 

NO.    XXVII. 

To  Mr.  Squire." 

'  17  August,  1643.' 
Bid  Three  Troops  go  onto  Downham,  and  come 
by  way  of  Wisbeach.  Tell  Ireton  my  mind  on  his 
shooting  that  Spy  without  learning  more.  I  like  it 
not.  His  name  is  Nickels,  I  hear.  It  were  well 
no  news  took  air  of  it. 

O.  C. 

"  From  Col.  Cromwell  on  his  way  to  siege  of 
Lynn,  August  17,  1643 :"  so  Squire  dockets  ; 
which  enables  us  to  date.  Further  in  regard  to 
'  Ireton 's  matter,'  (the  well-known  Ireton,)  there 
stood  in  the  journal,  says  my  correspondent : 
'*  This  man  was  shot  in'Thorney  Fen  ;  he  was  a 
spy  and  had  done  great  injury.  He  had  500  gold 
pieces  in  his  coat,  and  a  pass  of  Manchester's  and 
one  of  the  king's."  To  which  my  correspondent 
adds  in  his  own  person  :  "  Shooting  spies,  and 
hanging  newsmongers,  was  very  often  done  ;  and 
to  me  very  horrible  was  the  news  I  read  often  in 
the  journal  of  such  doings." 

NO.  XXVIII. 

The   '  great  work  on  hand'   is  a  ride   to  Lin- 
colnshire ;    which    issued    in   Winceby  fight,   or 
Horncastle  fight,  on  Wednesday  next. 
To  ^Auditor  Squire.^ 

Ely,  Thursday,  October  [moths]  *  5th,  1643.' 
Dear  Sir, 

Hasten  with  all  speed  you  may,  and  come 
on  the  spur  to  me  at  Ely  :  we  have  a  great  work 
on  hand,  and  shall  need  us  all  to  undertake  it.  May 
the  Lord  be  with  us.  Haste  your  men.  I  must 
see  you  by  to-morrow  sunset,  as  we  start  next  day. 
From 

Yours, 

Oliver  Cromwell. 

"  Came  by  the  Colonel's  Music'' — so  Squire 
endorses.  For  Winceby  fight,  which  followed  on 
Wednesday  next,  see  Letters  and  Speeches,  i. 
194—7. 
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NO.  XXIX. 
Home  at  Ely  again  ;  in  want  of  various  domes- 
tic requisites — a  drop  of  mild  brandy,  for  one. 

To  Mr.  Squire,  at  his  Quarters,  Dereham,  or  else- 
where: Haste,  haste. 

Ely,  15  November,  1643. 
Sir, 

With  all  speed,  on  getting  this,  see  Cox ; 
his  Quarters  are  at  the  Fort  on  the  South  End. 
Tell  him  to  send  me  two  Culverins,  also  a  small 
Mortar-piece,  with  match,  powder  and  shot ;  also  a 
Gunner  and  his  mates,  as  I  need  them. 

Buy  of  Mr.  Teryer  a  case  of  Strong-waters  for 
me  ; — and  tell  the  Bailiff  to  order  on  such  Volun- 
teers as  we  can  ;  we  need  all  we  can  get.  And 
get  a  cask  of  cured  Fish  for  me.  Do  not  fail  send- 
ing on,  with  good  speed,  the  Cannons  ;  we  stay  for 
them. 

In  haste,  yours, 

Oliver  Cromwell. 


To  Mr  Sjuire  at  his  Quarters. 

This  day,  Friday  noon, '  —  November,  1643.' 
Sir, 

Your  Letter  is  more  in  the  Lord  General's 
business  than  mine ;  but  to  serve  you  am  well 
pleased  at  all  times.  I  have  writ  to  the  Captain  at 
Loughborough  to  mind  what  he  is  about ;  at  the 
same  time,  if  your  Kinsmen  are  Papists,  I  do  not 
know  well  how  I  dare  go  against  the  Law  of  Par- 
liament to  serve  them.  I  have,  to  oblige  you,  done 
so  far  :  Take  a  Pass,  and  go  over  and  see  to  this 
mattei,  if  you  are  inclined.  But  I  think  they,  if 
prudent,  will  get  no  further  ill. 

I  shall  want  the  B!ue  Parcel  of  Papers  you  know 
of;  send  them  by  your  Music.     Sir,  I  am 
Your  Friend, 

Oliver  CrOiMwell. 

Squire  endorses  :  "  M^  cousin  would  not  leave 
the  nunnery,  so  left  her."  But  see  next  letter, 
for  a  wiser  course. 

NO.  XXXI. 

To  Mr.  Squire,  at  his  Quarters  Fotheringay. 
Peterborough,  This  day,  2  December,  1G43. 
Dear  Friend, 

I  think  I  have  heard  you  say  that  you  had 
a  relation  in  the  Nunnery  at  Loughborough.  Pray, 
if  you  love  her,  remove  Mer  speedily ;  and  I  send 
you  a  Pass — as  we  have  orders  to  demolish  it,  and 
I  must  not  dispute  orders  :  [no .'] — There  is  one  of 
the  Andrews'  in  it;  take  her  away.  Nay  give 
them  heed  to  go,  if  they  value  themselves.  I  had 
rather  they  did.  I  like  no  war  on  women.  Pray 
prevail  on  all  to  go,  if  you  can.  I  shall  be  with 
you  at  Oundle  in  time.     From 

Your  Friend, 

Oliver  Cromwell. 

Squire  has  written  on  the  other  side  :  "  Got  my 
Cousin  Mary  and  Miss  Andrews  out,  and  left  them 
at  our  house  at  Thrapstone,  with  my  aunt,  same 
night  ;  and  the  troops  rode  over,  and  wrecked  the 
nunnery  by  order  of  Parliament." 

NO.   xxxii. 

Some  cathedral  or  other  church  duty,  come  in 
course  ;  at  which  young  Montague,  Captain  of  the 


St.  Neot's  troop,  would  fain  hesitate  !  Readers 
may  remember  Mr.  Hitch  of  Ely — about  a  fort- 
night after  the  date  here.*  '  Monuments  of 
superstition  and  idolatry,'  they  must  go  :  the  Act 
of  Parliament,  were  these  nothing  more,  is  ex- 
press ! 

*  To  Mr.  Squire.' 

Christmas  Eve,  '  1643.' 

Sir, 

It  is  to  no  use  any  man's  saying  he  will 
not  do  this  or  that.  What  is  to  be  done  is  no 
choice  of  mine.  Let  it  be  sufficient  it  is  the  Parlia- 
ment's Orders,  and  we  to  obey  them.  I  am  sur- 
prised at  Montague  to  say  so.  Shew  him  this  :  if 
the  men  are  not  of  a  mind  to  obey  this  Order,  I 
will  cashier  them,  the  whole  Troop.  I  heed  God's 
House  as  much  as  any  man :  but  vanities  and 
trumpery  give  no  honor  to  God,  nor  idols  serve 
Him  ;  neither  do  painted  windows  make  them  more 
pious.  Let  them  do  as  Parliament  bid  them,  or 
else  go  home — and  then  others  will  be  less  careful 
to  do  what  we  had  done  [might  have  done]  with 
judgment. 

I  learn  there  is  4  Men  down  with  the  Sickness, 
in  the  St.  Neot's  Troop  now  at  March.     Let  me 
hear  :  so  ride  over,  and  learn  all  of  it. — Sir,  I  am 
Your  Friend, 

Oliver   Cromwell. 

Squire  has  endorsed :  "  They  obeyed  the 
order." 

NO.    IXXIII. 

This  letter,  in  my  copy  of  it,  is-  confidently  dated 
"  Stilton,  31  July,  1643  ;"  but,  for  two  reasons, 
the  date  cannot  be  accepted.  First,  there  is  a 
letter  long  since  printed,  which  bears  date  Hunt- 
ingdon, instead  of  Stilton,  with  precisely  the  same 
day  and  year — the  letter  concerning  Gainsborough 
fight,  namely.f  Secondly,  in  the  letter  now  before 
us  there  is  allusion  to  '  Horncastle'  or  Winceby 
fight,  wtiich  had  not  happened  in  '  July,'  nor  till 
11  October  following.  If  for  July  we  read  Jan^, 
January,  1643 — 4,  there  is  a  better  chance  of  being 
right. 

*  To  Auditor  Squire.* 

Stilton,  31  'January,'  1643. 
Dear  Sir, 

Buy  those  Horses  ;  but  do  not  give  more 
than  18  or  20  Pieces  each  for  them  :  that  is  enough 
for  Dragoon  ers. 

I  will  give  you  60  Pieces  for  that  Black  you  won 
at  Horncastle  (if  you  hold  to  a  mind  to  sell  him,) 
for  my  Son  who  has  a  mind  to  him. — Dear  Sir,  I  am 
Your  Friend, 
15  is  come  in.  Oliver  Cromwell. 

NO.  xxxiv. 

Red  coats  for  the  first  time !  My  correspon- 
dent gives  the  following  annotation  :  "I  remem- 
ber, in  journal,  mention  of  all  the  East  men" 
(Association  men)  "  wearing  red  coats,  horse  and 
foot,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  king's  men  ; 
and  it  being  used  after  by  whole  army.  And 
I  think  it  was  after  Marston  Battle  ; — but  the^owr- 
nal  was  full  of  the  rowes  of  the  men,  and  corpo- 
rals' cabals." 


*  Letters  and  Speeches,  i.^  198. 
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To  Mr.  Russell  J  at  his  Quarters  ^  Bromley  hy  Bowe. 
[No  date  at  all]  '  1644.' 
Sir, 

1  learn  your  Troop  refuse  the  new  Coats. 
Say  this :  Wear  them,  or  go  home.  I  stand  no 
nonsense  from  any  one.  It  is  a  needful  thing  we 
be  as  one  in  Colour ;  much  ill  having  been  from 
diversity  of  clothes,  to  slaying  'of  friends  by 
friends.'     Sir,  1  pray  you  heed  this. 

Oliver  Cromwell. 

NO.  XXXV. 

Cornet  or  Auditor  Squire,  it  would  appear  by  my 
correspondent's  recollections  of  the  lost  journal^ 
was  promoted  to  be  lieutenant  for  his  conduct  in 
Na?ftby  fight :  "  he  afterwards  got  wounded  in 
Wales  or  Cornwall ;  place  named  Turo,  I  think," 
— undoubtedly  at  Truro  in  Cornwall,  in  the  ensu- 
ing autumn.  Here,  next  spring,  1645 — 6,  while 
the  service  is  like  to  be  lighter,  he  decides  on  quit- 
ting the  army  altogether. 

To  Lieutenant  Squire  at  his  Quarters,  Tavistock  : 
These. 

3  March,  1645. 

Sir, 

In  reply  to  the  Letter  I  got  this  morning, 
— I  am  sorry  you  *  so'  resolve  ;  for  I  had  gotten 
you  your  Commission  as  Captain  from  the  Lord 
General,  and  waited  only  your  coming  to  give  it 
you.  Think  twice  of  this.  For  I  intended  your 
good  ;  as  1  hope  you  knew  my  mind  thatwise.  But 
80  if  you  will, — I  will  not  hinder  you.  For,  thanks 
be  given  to  God,  I  trust  now  all  will  be  well  for 
this  Nation  ;  and  an  enduring  Peace  be,  to  God  his 
glory  and  our  prosperity. 

Now  there  is  between  you  and  me  some  reckon- 
ing. Now  I  hope  to  be  in  London,  say  in  three 
weeks,  if  God  speed  me  in  this  matter.  Call  at  the 
Speaker's,  and  I  will  pay  you  all  your  due.  Pray 
send  me  a.  List  of  the  Items,  for  guide  to  me  [for 
me  to  guide.]  Let  me  know  what  I  owe  your 
Brother  for 'the  Wines  he  got  me  out  of  Spain  to 
my  mind. — Sir,  let  me  once  more  wish  you  '  would' 
think  over  your  resolution,  that  I  may  serve  you. 
Your  Friend, 

Oliver  Cromwell. 

Squire,  in  his  idle  moments,  has  executed  on 
this  sheet  a  rude  drawing  of  a  pen  and  sword  ; 
very  rude  indeed  ;  with  these  words :  "  Ten  to 
one  the  Feather  beats  the  Iron  ;"  that  is  Squire's 
endorsement  on  this  his  last  remaining  letter  from 
Oliver  ;  indicating  a  nascent  purpose,  on  the  part 
of  Squire,  to  quit  the  army  after  all. 
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With  which  nascent  purpose,  and  last  letter, 
we  should  so  gladly  take  our  leave  of  him  and  his 
affairs ;  were  it  not  that  there  still  remain,  from 
the  burat  journal,  certain  miscellaneous  scraps, 
transitory  jottings  of  lists  and  the  like,  copied  by 
our  correspondent — which,  though  generally  of 
the  character  of  mere  opaque  ashes,  may  contain 
here  and  there  some  fragment  of  a  burnt  bone, 
once  a  hero's ;  and  claim  to  be  included  in  this 
which  may  be  called  the  Funeral  Urn  of  the  Iron- 
sides, what  is  left  to  us  of  them  after  the  fire. 
These  scraps  too,  let  us  hastily  shoot  them  in, 
therefore;  and  so  end.  [Our  receptacle  is  full :  so 
shoot  not  here. — Living  Age.] 

eXCIV.  LIVING  AGE.  VOL.  XVI.  15 


From  Sharpe's  Magazine. 
STANISLAUS ;     OR,    THE    MILL    OF    MARIEMONT. 

The  following  narrative  was  related  by  Con- 
stantine.  Count  Sobieski,  a  descendant  of  John 
Sobieski,  king  of  Poland,  and  who  seemed  to  have 
inherited  the  spirit  of  that  great  monarch  : — 

In  the  year  1771,  when,  instigated  by  the  courts 
of  Vienna  and  Constantinople,  the  confederate  lords 
of  Poland  were  laying  waste  their  country  from  one 
end  to  the  other,  and  perpetrating  all  kinds  of  out- 
rage on  the  loyal  inhabitants,  a  plan  was  laid  for 
surprising  and  taking  the  king's  person.  Forty 
conspirators  met  at  Czetschokon,  and  in  presence 
of  their  commander,  Pulaski,  one  of  the  most  dar- 
ing of  these  rebels,  swore  with  the  most  horrid 
oaths  to  deliver  Stanislaus,  alive  or  dead,  into  his 
hands.  About  a  month  after  this  meeting,  these 
noblemen,  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  assassins,  dis- 
guised themselves  as  peasants,  and  concealing  their 
arms  in  wagons  of  hay  which  they  drove  before 
them,  entered  Warsaw  unsuspected.  On  the  3d 
of  September,  1771,  they  found  an  opportunity  to 
execute  their  scheme.  At  ten  o'clock  at  night 
they  placed  themselves  in  those  avenues  of  the  city 
through  which  they  knew  his  majesty  must  pass 
in  his  way  from  Villanow,  where  he  had  been  din- 
ing with  me.  His  carriage  was  escorted  by  four 
of  his  own  attendants  and  twelve  of  my  guards. 
We  had  scarcely  lost  sight  of  Villanow,  when  the 
conspirators  rushed  out,  and  surrounded  us,  com- 
manding the  coachman  to  stop,  and  beating  down 
the  men  with  the  butt  ends  of  their  muskets.  Sev- 
eral shots  were  fired  into  the  coach  ;  one  passed 
through  my  hat,  as  I  was  getting  out,  sword  in 
hand,  the  better  to  repel  an  attack,  the  motive  of 
which  I  could  not  divine.  A  cut  across  my  right 
leg,  with  a  sabre,  soon  laid  me,  under  the  wheels  ; 
and,  whilst  I  lay  there,  I  heard  the  shot  pouring 
into  the  coach  like  hail,  and  felt  the  villains  step- 
ping over  my  body  to  finish  the  murder  of  the 
king.  It  was  then  that  our  friend  Butzon,  who 
was  at  that  period  a  private  in  my  service,  stood 
between  his  sovereign  and  the  rebels.  In  an  in- 
stant he  received  several  balls  through  his  limbs, 
and  a  thrust  from  a  bayonet  in  his  breast,  which 
cast  him,  weltering  in  his  blood,  upon  me.  By 
this  time  all  the  persons  who  had  formed  the  escort 
were  wounded  or  dispersed.  Being  now  secure 
of  their  prey,  one  of  the  assassins  opened  the  car- 
riage door,  and,  with  shocking  imprecations,  seiz- 
ing the  king  by  the  hair,  exclaimed,  "  Tyrant,  we 
have  thee  now;  thy  hour  is  come!"  and  dis- 
charged a  pistol  so  near  his  majesty's  face  that  he 
felt  the  heat  of  the  flash.  A  second  villain  cut 
him  on  the  forehead  with  a  sword,  whilst  a  third, 
who  was  on  horseback,  laying  hold  of  his  collar 
between  himself  and  another,  at  full  gallop  dragged 
him  along  the  ground,  all  through  the  suburbs  of 
the  city. 

During  the  latter  part  of  this  outrageous  scene 
some  of  our  frighted  people  returned  with  a  detach- 
ment ;  and  seeing  Butzon  and  me  almost  lifeless, 
carried  us  to  the  royal  palace,  where  all  was  com- 
motion and  alarm.     The  foot-^^uards  immedialely 
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followed  the  track  that  the  conspirators  had  seemed 
to  take.  In  one  of  the  streets  they  found  the  king's 
hat,  dyed  in  blood,  and  his  pelisse,  perfectly  retic- 
ulated with  bullet-holes.  This  confirmed  their 
apprehensions  of  his  death  ;  and  they  came  back, 
filling  all  Warsaw  with  dismay.  The  assassins, 
meanwhile,  got  clear  of  the  town  ;  finding,  how- 
ever, that  the  king,  by  loss  of  blood,  weakness, 
and  wounds  in  his  feet,  was  not  likely  to  exist 
much  longer  in  their  manner  of  dragging  him 
towards  their  employer,  they  set  him  on  a  horse, 
and  redoubled  their  speed.  When  they  came  to 
the  moat  which  surrounds  Warsaw,  they  compelled 
him  to  leap  across  it.  In  the  attempt  his  horse 
fell  twice,  and,  at  the  second  fall,  broke  its  leg  ; 
they  then  compelled  him,  fainting  as  he  was  with 
pain,  to  mount  another,  and  spur  it  over.  The 
conspirators  had  no  sooner  passed  the  ditch,  than 
they  threw  his  majesty  down,  and  held  him,  whilst 
Lukwaski  tore  from  his  neck  the  ribbon  of  the 
black  eagle  and  its  diamond  cross.  Lukwaski  was 
so  foolishly  sure  of  his  prisoner  that  he  quitted  his 
charge,  and  repaired  with  his  spoils  to  Pulaski, 
meaning  to  show  them  as  an  incontestible  proof  of 
his  success.  Many  of  the  other  plunderers  fol- 
lowed his  example,  leaving  seven  only  of  the  party, 
with  Kosinski  at  their  head,  to  conduct  the  unfor- 
tunate Stanislaus. 

The  night  was  become  so  dark  that  they  could 
not  be  sure  of  their  way,  and  their  horses  stum- 
bling at  every  step  over  stumps  of  trees,  and  hol- 
lows in  the  earth,  increased  their  fears  to  such  a 
degree  that  they  obliged  the  king  to  keep  up  with 
them  on  foot :  in  doing  this  he  literally  marked 
his  path  v,'ith  blood,  his  shoes  having  been  torn 
off  in  the  struggle  in  the  carriage.  Thus  they 
continued,  wandering  backwards  and  forwards,  and 
round  the  skirts  of  Warsaw,  without  any  exact 
knowledge  of  their  situation.  The  men  who 
guarded  him  became,  at  length,  so  much  afraid 
that  their  prisoner  would  take  advantage  of  these 
circumstances  to  escape,  that  they  repeatedly 
called  on  Kosinski  for  orders  to  put  him  to  death. 
Kosinski  refused  ;  but  their  demands  growing 
more  violent  and  imperious,  the  king  momentarily 
expected  to  receive  the  points  of  their  bayonets  in 
his  breast. 

As  for  myself,  when  I  recovered  from  my  swoon, 
and  my  leg  was  bound  up,  I  felt  myself  able  to 
stir  ;  and  questioning  the  officers  who  stood  about 
my  couch,  I  found  that  a  general  panic  had  seized 
them.  They  knew  not  how  to  proceed  ;  they 
shuddered  at  leaving  the  king  to  the  mercy  of  the 
confederates,  and  yet  were  fearful  by  pursuing 
them  further  to  incense  them.  I  tried  what  I 
could  to  dispel  this  last  dread.  Anxious,  at  any 
rate,  to  make  another  attempt  to  preserve  him, 
though  I  could  not  ride  myself,  I  strenuously  ad- 
vised an  immediate  pursuit  on  horseback  ;  and  that 
neither  darkness  nor  danger  should  be  permitted 
to  impede  their  course.  A  little  spirit  on  the  part 
of  the  nobles  soon  brought  back  hope  and  anima- 
tion to  the  terrified  soldiers,  and  my  orders  were 
instantly  obeyed  ;  but,  I  must  add,  almost  as  in- 


stantly disappointed  ;  for  in  less  than  half  an  hour 
they  returned  in  despair,  showing  me  his  majesty's 
coat,  which  they  had  found  in  the  fosse.  It  was 
rent  in  several  places,  but  so  wet  with  blood,  that 
the  officer  who  presented  it  to  me  declared  it  as 
his  opinion  that  they  had  murdered  the  king  there, 
and  had  drawn  away  the  body ;  for  by  the  light 
of  the  torches  he  could  trace  the  drops  of  blood  to 
a  considerable  distance. 

Meanwhile  the  king  was  driven  before  the  seven 
conspirators  so  far  into  the  wood  of  Biclaney,  that, 
not  knowing  whither  they  went,  they  came  to  one 
of  the  guard-houses,  and  to  their  extreme  terror 
were  accosted  by  a  patrol.  Four  of  the  banditti 
instantly  disappeared,  leaving  only  two  with  Ko- 
sinski ;  who,  much  alarmed,  forced  his  prisoner  to 
walk  faster,  and  keep  a  profound  stillness.  Noth- 
withstanding  all  this  precaution,  they  were  chal- 
lenged by  a  second  watch  ;  and  the  other  two 
men  taking  flight  left  Kosinski  alone  with  the 
king.  His  majesty,  sinking  with  pain  and  fatigue, 
besought  permission  to  rest  for  a  moment.  Ko- 
sinski refused,  and  putting  his  sword  to  his  heart 
compelled  him  to  proceed.  The  king  obeyed  in 
silence.  As  they  walked  on,  the  unfortunate 
Stanislaus,  scarcely  able  to  drag  one  limb  after 
the  other,  observed  that  his  conductor  gradu- 
ally seemed  to  forget  his  vigilance,  till  at  last  he 
appeared  lost  in  thought.  He  took  courage  at 
this  ;  and  conceiving  some  hope  he  ventured  to 
say, — 

"  I  see  that  you  know  not  how  to  proceed  ;  you 
cannot  but  be  aware  that  the  enterprise  in  which  you 
are  engaged,  end  how  it  will,  is  full  of  danger  to  you. 
Successful  conspirators  are  always  jealous  of  each 
other  :  Pulaski  will  find  it  as  easy  to  rid  himself 
of  your  life  as  mine.  Avoid  this  danger  :  and  I 
promise  you  none  on  my  account.  Suflfer  me  to 
enter  the  convent  of  Biclaney — we  cannot  be  far 
from  it ;  and  then  do  you  provide  for  your  safety." 

Kosinski,  rendered  desperate  by  circumstances, 
replied, — 

"  No  ;  I  have  sworn  ;  and  I  would  rather  sac- 
rifice my  life  than  my  honor." 

They  continued  to  break  their  way  through  the 
underwood  till  they  arrived  close  to  Mariemont. 
Here  Stanislaus,  unable  to  move  another  step,  fell 
back  against  a  tree,  and  again  implored  for  one 
moment's  rest  to  recover  some  power  to  move. 
Kosinski  now  consented.  This  unexpected  act  of 
humanity  gave  his  majesty  courage  to  employ 
the  minutes  during  which  they  sat  together  in 
another  attempt  to  soften  his  heart,  and  to  convince 
him  that  the  oath  he  had  taken  was  atrocious,  and 
by  no  means  binding  to  a  brave  and  virtuous  man. 

Kosinski  heard  him  with  attention,  and  exhib- 
ited strong  symptoms  of  being  affected. 

"  But,"  said  he,  "if  I  should  assent  to  what 
you  propose,  and  reconduct  you  back  to  Warsaw, 
what  will  be  the  consequence  to  me  ?  I  shall  be 
taken  and  executed." 

"  I  give  you  my  word,"  answered  the  king, 
"  that  you  shall  not  suffer  any  injury.  But,  if 
you  doubt  my  honor,  escape  while  you  can.     I 
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shall  find  my  way  to  soiAe  place  of  shelter,  and 
will  direct  your  pursuers  to  take  the  opposite  road 
to  that  which  you  may  choose.  Kosinski,  en- 
lirely  overcome,  threw  himself  on  his  knees  before 
his  majesty  ;  and,  imploring  pardon  for  what  he 
had  done,  swore  that  from  that  hour  he  would  de- 
fend his  king  against  all  the  conspirators,  and 
would  trust  to  his  word  for  future  preservation. 

The  king  then  directed  him  to  seek  refuge  for 
them  both  in  the  mill,  near  which  they  were  dis- 
coursing. Kosinski  obeyed  and  knocked,  but  no 
one  gave  answer.  He  then  broke  a  pane  of  glass 
in  the  window,  and  through  the  aperture  begged 
succor  for  a  nobleman,  who  had  been  waylaid  by 
robbers.  The  miller  refused  to  come  out,  or  to 
let  them  in,  teUing  them  that  it  was  his  belief  they 
were  robbers  too,  and  if  they  did  not  go  away  he 
would  fire  on  them. 

This  dispute  had  not  long  continued,  when  the 
king  contrived  to  crawl  close  up  to  the  window, 
and  say, — 

"  My  good  friend,  if  we  were  banditti,  as  you 
suppose,  it  would  be  as  easy  for  us,  without  all 
this  parley,  to  break  into  your  house,  as  to  break 
this  pane  of  glass ;  therefore,  if  you  would  not 
incur  the  shame  of  suflTering  a  fellow-creature  to 
perish  for  want  of  assistance,  let  us  in." 

This  argument  prevailed,  and  the  man  admitted 
them.  After  some  trouble,  his  majesty  obtained 
writing  materials,  and  addressed  a  few  lines  tc  me 
at  the  palace,  which  he  prevailed  upon  one  of  the 
miller's  sons  to  carry.  The  joy  experienced  at  the 
receipt  of  this  note  I"  cannot  describe.  The  words 
it  contained  were  literally  these  : — 

'*  By  the  miraculous  hand  of  Providence,  I  have 
escaped  from  the  hands  of  assassins.  I  am  now 
at  the  mill  of  Mariemont.  Send  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible and  take  me  away.  I  am  wounded,  but  not 
dangerously." 

Regardless  of  my  condition,  I  instantly  got  into 
a  carriage,  and  followed  by  a  detachment  of  horse, 
arrived  at  the  mill.  I  met  Kosinski  at  the  door, 
keeping  guard  with  his  sword  drawn.  As  he 
knew  my  person  he  admitted  me  directly.  The 
king  had  fallen  into  a  sleep,  and  lay  in  one  corner 
of  the  hovel  on  the  ground ,  covered  with  the  mil- 
ler's cloak.  To  see  the  most  virtuous  monarch  in 
the  world  thus  abused  by  his  ungrateful  subjects 
pierced  ms  to  the  heart,  and  kneeling  down  by 
his  side,  I  took  hold  of  his  hand,  and,  in  a  par- 
oxysm of  tears,  which  I  am  not  ashamed  to  con- 
fess, I  exclaimed,  "  I  thank  Almighty  God  that  I 
again  see  my  sovereign  alive  !"  These  words 
struck  the  simple  family  with  amazement ;  they 
instantly  dropped  on  their  knees  before  the  king, 
whom  my  voice  had  awakened.  The  good  Stan- 
islaus, graciously  thanking  them  for  their  kindness, 
told  the  miller  to  come  to  the  palace  the  next  day, 
when  he  would  show  him  substantial  proofs  of  his 
gratitude.  Soon  after  the  officers  of  the  detach- 
ment assisted  his  majesty  and  myself  into  the  car- 
riage; and,  accompanied  by  Kosinski,  we  reached 
Warsaw  about  six  in  the  morning.  His  majesty 
ahghted  at  the  palace,  amidst  the  joyous  shouts  of 


the  people,  "  The  king  is  alive."  Never,  whilst 
I  live,  shall  I  again  behold  such  a  scene.  The 
great  gate  was  ordered  to  be  left  open.  Every 
soul  in  Warsaw,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
came  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  their  rescued  king. 

The  reader  may  perhaps  like  to  know  what  be- 
came of  Kosinski.  The  king  presented  him  to 
the  people  as  his  preserver  ;  they  loaded  him  with 
demonstrations  of  gratitude,  calling  him  the  "  sa- 
vior of  their  good  king,"  but  in  a  day  or  two, 
when  the  facts  became  known,  he  felt  he  might 
meet  with  different  treatment,  and  therefore  peti- 
tioned his  majesty  for  leave  to  depart.  The  king 
consented,  and  he  retired  to  Senigaglia,  in  the 
Papal  territories. 
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The  three  first  works  which  we  have  placed  at 
the  head  of  this  notice,  are  the  productions  of  emi- 
nent individuals,  who  are  not  only  well  acquainted 
with  the  principles  and  construction  of  microscopes, 
but  who  have  rightly  appreciated  and  eagerly 
adopted  all  the  suggestions  and  improvements 
which  have  from  time  to  time  been  made  by  natu- 
ral and  experimental  philosophers.  The  deduc- 
tions of  theory,  and  the  results  of  experiment,  have 
been  happily  combined  in  all  the  variety  of  forms 
in  which  the  simple  and  compound  microscope  are 
presented  to  us  in  these  volumes  ;  and  the  instruc- 
tions which  they  contain  for  using  the  microscope, 
and  for  testing  its  powers,  and  for  preparing  and 
illuminating  the  objects  to  which  it  is  to  be 
applied,  will  be  found  of  inestimable  value  to  the 
amateur  who  is  in  search  only  of  instruction  and 
amusement,  and  to  the  anatomist,  the  physiologist, 
and  the  naturalist,  who  now  find  that  the  micro- 
scope is  an  instrument  indispensable  for  the  pur- 
poses of  original  research. 

The  Micrographia  contains  in  its  first  chapter  a 
history  and  minute  description  of  the  reflecting 
microscope,  (or  engiscope,  as  Dr.  Goring  calls  il.) 
invented  by  Professor  Amici  of  Modena.  In  this 
instrument  the  object  to  be  examined  is  placed  ?A 
the  side  of  the  tube,  and  reflected  into  a  sm;i:i 
concave  spherical  or  ellipsoidal  speculum,  whicli 
forms  a  magnified  image  of  it  in  the  axis  of  the 
tube,  and  this  image  is  m-^^nified  by  a  single  <ir 
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double  eye-piece,  as  in  other  compound  micro- 
scopes. This  microscope  was  greatly  improved  by 
Dr.  Goring  and  Mr.  Cuthbert,  an  ingenious  opti- 
cian who  succeeded  in  executing  small  ellipsoidal 
specula,  whose  solar  foci  were  3,  4,  5,  and  6 
tenths  of  an  inch,  with  angles  of  aperture  of  55°, 
4U°,  36i°,  and  27i°,  respectively.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  of  the  excellence  of  this  instrument 
when  used  by  a  skilful  and  practised  observer 
like  Dr.  Goring ;  but  it  has  many  disadvantages, 
which  will  prevent  it  from  coming  into  general 
use.  The  risk  of  the  specula  being  tarnished,  is 
an  objection  which  cannot  be  remedied. 

Dr.  Goring  treats  in  his  second  chapter  of 
micrometers  and  their  use  in  measuring  foci,  and 
in  his  third  chapter  of  monochromatic  illumination. 
In  1831  Dr.  Goring  had  printed  in  the  Edinburgh 
Journal  of  Science,*  a  paper  on  monochromatic 
illumination,  in  which  he  took  a  very  incorrect 
view  of  the  nature  and  homogeneity  of  the  mono- 
chromatic Ught,  which  can  be  produced  both  by 
absorptive  media  and  by  the  combustion  of  muriate 
of  soda  dissolved  in  diluted  alcohol.  The  misap- 
prehensions under  which  he  labored  were  pointed 
out  by  the  editor  of  that  Journal  in  a  subsequent 
paper,!  and  the  chapter  now  before  us  contains  a 
correction  and  modification  of  his  former  views. 
Still,  however,  our  author  labors  under  the  mistake 
of  not  believing  in  the  value  of  monochromatic 
illumination.  His  want  of  faith,  however,  is  entirely 
owing  to  the  imperfection  of  his  experiments  with 
it,  for  he  has  obviously  never  procured  the  fine 
yellow  homogeneous  light,  which  the  proper  com- 
bustion of  the  salts  of  soda  never  fails  to  yield. 

In  his  fourth  chapter.  Dr.  Goring  describes  a 
very  cortiplete  solar  microscope,  of  a  very  novel 
and  interesting  kind.  It  possesses  the  property  of 
displaying  a  picture  of  the  object  on  a  curved  sur- 
face lying  horizontally,  and  so  placed  in  a  large 
darkened  camera,  that  two  or  more  persons  can 
observe  it  at  the  same  time.  It  can  also  be  used 
like  the  common  solar  microscope,  so  as  to  throw 
the  image  of  the  object  upon  the  wall  of  a  dark- 
ened room. 

The  reader  will  find  much  interesting  and  useful 
information,  and  the  practical  philosopher  many 
valuable  suggestions,  in  the  remaining  chapters  of 
the  Micrographia — on  the  comparative  merits  of 
different  microscopes,  with  rules  for  trying  them — 
on  the  spherical  and  chromatic  aberration  of  eye- 
pieces— on  the  effects  of  using  microscopes  with  a 
fixed  power,  and  with  various  angles  of  aperture 
— on  the  construction  and  management  of  solar  and 
oxy-hydrogen  gas  microscopes,  and  on  the  methods 
of  dissecting  microscopic  objects  under  fluids.  In 
a  short  appendix  our  authors  have  given  Mr. 
Bauer's  method  of  "  making  drawings  of  micro- 
scopic objects,  and  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Reade's  method 
of  illuminating  microscopic  objects."  Dr.  Bauer 
employs  two  glass  micrometers,  each  having  40 
divisions  in  an  inch,  and  crossed  or  squared  over 

*  Vol.  V.    New  Series,  p.  55,. 

t  Id.  Id.,  p.  143.  See  also  Encydopccdia  Britanmca. 
Art.  "Microscope."    Vol.  xv.,p.  51,  chap.  v. 


their  whole  surface.  One  of  these,  with  the  linet 
sharply  engraven  on  a  thin  and  clear  plate  of 
glass,  is  placed  in  the  focus  of  the  eye-glass  of  the 
microscope,  while  the  other  is  placed  on  the  stage, 
having  its  lines  strongly  engraven  and  well  black- 
ened, that  they  may  be  distinctly  seen  when 
viewed  through  the  micrometer  in  the  eye-piece. 
The  two  micrometers  being  thus  placed,  Mr.  Bauer 
observes  how  many  divisions  in  the  eye-piece 
micrometer  are  contained  in  one  division,  or  the 
40th  part  of  an  inch,  in  the  stage  micrometer. 
Suppose  that  10  divisions  are  contained  in  it,  then 
one  division  of  the  eye  lens  micrometer  will  be  the 
10th  part  of  the  40th  of  an  inch,  or  the  400th  part 
of  an  inch,  and  consequently  one  square  inch  will 
thus  be  divided  into  160,000  squares.  The  mi- 
crometer on  the  stage  is  now  no  longer  required. 
When  a  magnified  drawing,  therefore,  of  a  small 
object  is  to  be  made,  M.  Bauer  traces  on  his  draw- 
ing-paper a  number  of  squares  similar  to  those  on 
the  micrometer,  so  that  the  size  of  each  square  is 
an  inch.  He  then  places  the  minute  object  on  the 
stage,  and  viewing  it  through  the  squares  of  the 
micrometer  in  the  eye-piece,  he  moves  the  object 
till  one  extremity  of  it  touches  one  of  the  lines  of 
a  square  in  the  eye  lens  micrometer,  and  he  then 
proceeds  to  draw  the  object  on  his  square-ruled 
paper.  Having  obtained  correct  outlines  of  the 
object,  he  subjects  it  to  a  microscope  of  higher 
power,  in  order  to  insert  correctly  all  the  minuter 
parts  of  the  object  which  were  imperfectly  seen  in 
the  other  microscope.  In  drawings  thus  executed 
all  the  objects  are  magnified  400  times  in  linear 
measure,  and  160,000  times  in  superficial  measure. 

Mr.  Reade's  method  of  illuminating  microscopic 
objects  consists  in  using  oblique  refracted  light,  the 
field  of  view  being  kept  wholly  darkened.  We 
have  frequently  had  occasion  to  use  this  method 
of  illumination  long  before  Mr.  Reade  published 
his  account  of  it,  and  indeed  could  not  avoid  using 
it  in  experiments  for  measuring  the  size  of  parti- 
cles or  lines  which  produce  the  colors  of  striated  or 
grooved  surfaces,  the  obliquity  of  the  ray  which 
exhibits  any  color  affording  a  measure  of  the  size 
of  the  particles  or  lines  by  which  these  colors  are 
produced,  as  in  Dr.  Young's  observations  with  the 
eriometer. 

The  Microscopic  Illustrations  of  Living  Objects, 
by  Mr.  Pritchard,  was  first  published  in  1829  ;  a 
second  edition  appeared  in  1838,  and  it  has  now 
reached  a  third  edition.  After  an  introduction  of 
30  pages,  forming  chapter  I.,  on  the  application 
of  the  microscope  to  the  sciences,  with  an  account 
of  its  recent  improvements,  in  which  our  author 
makes  honorable  mention  of  the  labors  of  his  con- 
temporaries, he  proceeds,  in  the  2d,  3d,  and  4th 
chapters,  to  describe  in  succession,  and  represent 
in  three  beautifully  colored  plates,  1st,  the  larva 
of  a  straw-colored  plumed  culex  or  gnat,  the 
Tipula  crystallina  of  De  Geer  ;  2dly,  the  larva  and 
chrysalis  of  a  day  fly,  the  Ephemera  marginata  of 
Stephens  ;  and  3dly,  the  larv^a  of  a  species  of 
British  Hydrophilus,  the  Hydrophilus  caraboides. 
The  transformation  of  the  Tipula  from  the  larva 
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to  the  pupa  exhibits  a  most  wonderful  phenome- 
non. *'  Although  the  whole  operation  is  under 
the  immediate  inspection  of  the  observer  yet  so 
complete  is  the  change  that  its  former  organization 
can  scarcely  be  recognized  in  its  new  state  of 
existence."  The  tail,  consisting  of  22  beautifully 
plumed  branches,  is  converted  into  two  fine  mem- 
branous tissues,  ramified  with  numerous  vessels. 
When  the  Ephemera  marginata  is  young  it  is  a 
fine  subject  for  the  solar  achromatic  microscope. 
The  ch'culation  of  the  blood,  the  peristaltic  motion 
of  the  intestines,  and  the  pulsation  of  the  dorsal 
vessel,  may  be  observed  by  any  number  of  persons. 
When  the  ephemera  is  perfect  it  hovers  about  in 
the  air.  "  The  male  and  female  generate.  The 
latter  drops  its  eggs  in  the  water,  and  both  die, 
existing  only  a  few  short  hours  to  perform  all  the 
offices  destined  for  them  to  fulfil  in  the  economy 
of  nature."  If  these  insects  are  kept  from  sexual 
intercourse  they  may  live  for  several  days.  The 
Hydrophilus  caraboides,  or  Water  Devil,  is  a  fe- 
rocious and  savage  creature,  and  is  provided  with 
numerous  and  powerful  weapons  of  destruction, 
with  which  it  attacks  small  fish  and  other  animals 
larger  than  itself.  It  procures  its  crustaceous  prey 
with  its  mandible — it  shakes  it  as  a  dog  does  a  rat, 
and  it  sucks,  tears,  and  masticates  it. 

In  the  two  following  chapters  Mr.  Pritchard 
treats  of  the  terms  used  in  microscopic  science, 
and  gives  an  excellent  description  of  an  achromatic 
microscope,  together  with  its  apparatus  and  the 
mode  of  using  it  in  the  examination  of  objects  of 
various  kinds  ;  and  in  the  four  next  and  last  chap- 
ters Dr.  Goring  makes  some  practical  remarks  on 
microscopes  for  viewing  and  drawing  aquatic  larvae, 
and  discusses  the  merits  of  different  stands  and 
mountings  for  microscopes — describes  his  operative 
aplanatic  engiscope,  and  explains  his  methods  of 
mounting  and  viewing  various  kinds  of  microscopic 
objects.  The  appendix  to  the  volume  contains 
two  papers  by  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  on  the  optical  phe- 
nomena of  certain  crystals,  an  exordium  by  Dr. 
Goring,  and  Swammerdam's  method  of  dissecting 
and  preparing  objects  for  the  microscope.  The 
papers  by  Mr.  Talbot  are  exceedingly  interesting, 
and  describe  phenomena,  as  seen  by  the  polarizing 
microscope,  which  are  among  the  most  splendid  in 
optics.  In  his  first  paper  Mr.  Talbot  describes 
what  have  been  called  circular  crystals,  which  are 
formed  by  crystallizing  borax  from  a  solution  in 
phosphoric  acid.  These  crystals  exhibit  a  black 
cross  forming  the  diameter  of  a  great  number  of 
colored  rings  like  the  uniaxal  system  of  rings  in 
calcareous  spar  and  other  crystals.  In  his  second 
paper  Mr.  Talbot  describes  a  variety  of  these  cir- 
cular crystals  of  a  larger  size,  in  which  there  are 
no  colored  rings,  but  merely  a  black  cross.  Mr. 
Talbot  likewise  describes  what  he  calls  analytic 
crystals,  or  those  which  analyze  polarized  light, 
like  the  agate  and  tourmaline.  These  crystals 
may  be  obtained  by  dissolving  sulphate  of  chro- 
mium and  potash  in  tartaric  acid  by  the  aid  of  heat, 
and  crystallizing  a  drop  of  the  solution  on  a  plate 
of  glass.     Boracic  acid  dissolved  in  water,  oxalate 


of  chromium  and  potash  dissolved  in  a  solution  of 
gum-arabic,  and  nitre  dissolved  in  a  similar  solution, 
all  give  analytic  crystals.  The  property  of  these 
crystals  is  finely  seen  by  placing  them  upon  a 
thin  film  of  sulphate  of  lime  under  a  polarizing 
microscope.  Mr.  Talbot  has  accurately  explained 
the  theory  of  these  phenomena,  but  our  limits  will 
not  allow  us  to  enter  upon  the  subject. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  value  of  the  works 
which  we  have  thus  briefly  analyzed,  yet  none  of 
them  contain  a  sufficiently  systematic  account  of 
the  principles,  the  construction,  and  the  use  of 
microscopes  and  micrometers.  They  are  better 
fitted  to  assist  the  skilful  than  to  instruct  the  igno- 
rant ;  and  the  mere  amateur  or  the  naturalist,  with- 
out optical  knowledge  and  experience,  will  often 
find  himself  perplexed  amid  the  rich  disorder  and 
superfluity  of  methods  in  which  he  cannot  fail  to 
be  entangled.  The  treatise  of  Charles  Chevalier, 
illustrated  with  four  large  folding  plates,  is  partic- 
ularly exempt  from  this  criticism.  It  is  elementary, 
systematic,  and  perspicuously  written,  and  we 
warmly  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  the  gen- 
eral as  well  as  the  scientific  reader.  M.  Charles 
Chevalier  is  well  known  throughout  Europe  as  an 
eminent  optician.  It  was  by  means  of  one  of  his 
achromatic  microscopes  that  the  celebrated  Prus- 
sian naturalist,  M.  Ehrenberg,  completed,  in  1829 
and  1830,  his  discovery  of  the  perfect  organization 
of  the  Infusoria,  which  the  microscopes  he  had 
previously  used  had  but  imperfectly  displayed,  and 
we  have  occasion  to  know  that  his  instruments 
have  been  used  and  greatly  admired  by  several  of 
our  most  distinguished  observers. 

The  treatise  now  before  us  commences  with 
"  Historical  researches  on  the  origin  and  progress 
of  the  microscope,"  and  consists  of  thirteen  chap- 
ters. In  the  first  chapter  he  treats  of  the  Single 
Microscope,  including  lenses  of  fluids,  and  melted 
glass,  lenses  of  gems,  Wollaston's  Doublets,  the 
grooved  spheres  of  Brewster,  and  other  improve- 
ments on  the  single  Microscope.  In  the  second 
chapter  he  describes  the  different  Solar  Microscopes 
of  Lieberkhun,  ^pinus,  Ziehr,  Martin,  Adams, 
Lucernal  Microscope ; — the  solar  apparatuses  of 
Gleichen  and  Goring ; — the  microscope  for  draw- 
ing outlines,  by  Vincent  and  himself; — the  oxyhy- 
drogen  microscope,  with  the  improvements  of  Galy- 
Cazalat  and  himself,  and  the  Megagraph.  The 
third  chapter  contains  an  account  of  the  Compound 
Microscope  in  its  various  forms,  both  simple  and 
achromatic,  and  a  particular  description  of  his  own 
Universal  Microscope,  which  has  been  so  exten- 
sively used  by  naturahsts.  The  Reflecting  Micro- 
scopes of  Smith,  Amici,  and  Goring,  are  briefly 
described  in  the  fourth  chapter,  and  viewed,  as  we 
have  always  viewed  them,  as  difficult  to  construct, 
difficult  to  use,  and  difficult  to  preserve. 

The  highly  important  subject  of  the  Illumina- 
tion of  Microscopic  Objects,  whether  opaque  or 
transparent,  is  fully  treated  in  chapter  5th,  but  not 
so  successfully  as  the  other  topics  of  which  he 
treats.  In  1829,  Dr.  Wollaston  described  a  new 
method  of  illumination,  which  is  published  in   the 
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Phil.  Transactions  for  that  year.  His  object  was 
to  ^et  rid  of  unnecessary  light  which  impeded 
vision,  and  not  to  remove  the  evils  arising  from 
diffraction.  Dr.  Wollaston  never  once  mentions 
diffraction,  or  any  other  cause,  but  that  of  super- 
jiuous  light ;  as  the  origin  of  imperfect  vision  aris- 
ing from  the  usual  modes  of  illumination.  He 
was  not  aware,  indeed,  that  the  diffraction  of  the 
light  used  for  illumination  was  the  evil  to  be  cor- 
rected, and  he  has  accordingly  not  corrected  it  by 
his  apparatus.  "  In  the  illumination  of  micro- 
scopic objects,"  says  he,  "  whatever  light  is  co)*- 
rected  and  brought  to  the  eye  beyond  that  which  is 
fully  commanded  by  the  object-glasses,  tends  rathjer 
to  impede  than  to  assist  distinct  vision.  My 
endeavor  has  been  to  collect  as  much  of  the  admit- 
ted light  as  can  be  done  by  simple  means  to  a  focus 
in  the  same  place  as  the  object  to  be  examined. 
For  this  purpose  I  have  used  with  success  a  plane 
mirror  to  direct  the  light,  and  a  plano-convex  lens 
to  collect  it."  In  describing  the  apparatus  itself, 
he  says  that  this  "  plano-convex  lens,  or  one  prop- 
erly crossed,  (that  is,  its  radius  1-6  or  6-1,)  to  have 
the  least  aberration,  should  be  about  three  quarters 
of  an  inch  focus,  having  its  plane  side  next  the 
object  to  be  viewed,  and  at  the  bottom  is  a  circular 
perforation  A,  of  about  three  tenths  of  an  inch 
diameter,  for  limiting  the  light  reflected  from  the 
plane  mirror,  and  which  is  to  be  brought  to  a  focus 
at  a,  (the  place  of  the  object,)  giving  a  neat  image 
of  the  perforation  A,  at  the  distance  of  about  8- 
lOths  of  an  inch  from  the  plano-convex  lens,  and 
in  the  same  plane  as  the  object  which  is  to  be 
examined.  *  *  *  #  Yox  the  perfect  per- 
formance of  this  micrtscope,  Dr.  Wollaston  adds, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  axis  of  the  lenses,  and  the 
centre  of  the  perforation  should  be  in  the  same 
right  line.  This  may  he  known  by  tJie  image  of 
the  perforation  being  illuminated  throughout  its 
whole  extent,  and  having  its  whole  circumference 
equally  well  defined.  For  illumination  at  night,  a 
common  hulVs-eye  lanthorn  may  be  used  with  great 
advantage.^'*  In  the  appendix  to  his  paper.  Dr. 
Wollaston  gives  the  following  measurements  and 
Unequivocal  directions  for  the  adjustment  of  his 
illuminating  lens.  "  The  position  of  the  lens  may 
be  varied  so  as  to  bring  the  image  of  the  perfora- 
tion* into  the  same  plane  with  the  object  to  be 
viewed.  *  *  *  *  Supposing  the  plano-con- 
vex lens  (the  illuminating  lens)  to  be  placed  at  its 
proper  distance  from  the  stage,  the  image  of  the 
perforation  may  be  readily  brought  into  the  same 
plane  with  the  object,  by  fixing  temporarily  a 
small  wire  across  the  perforation  with  a  bit  of  wax, 
viewing  any  object  placed  upon  a  piece  of  glass 
upon  the  stage  of  the  microscope,  and  varying  the 
distance  of  the  perforation  from  the  lens  by  screw- 
ing its  tube  until  the  image  of  the  wire  is  seen  dis- 
tinctly at  the  same  time  ivith  the  object  upon  the 
piece  of  glass.''     Hence  it  is  demonstrable  that 

*  That  is  the  conjugate  focus  of  the  perforation,  con- 
sidered as  a  circular  object,  from  which  rays  diverge — not 
the  conjugate  focus  of  the  rays  which  pass  through  the 
perforation. 


Dr.  Wollaston  illuminated  his  objects,  not  with 
rays  of  light  which  were  actually  converged  upon 
the  object,  but  with  rays  diverging  from  a  point 
between  the  object  and  the  illuminating  lens ;  and 
it  is  obvious,  from  his  recommendation  to  use  ,at 
night  a  common  bulVs-eye  lanthorn,  that  he  had  no 
idea  whatever  of  the  necessity  of  bringing  the  rays 
to  a  focus  upon  the  object  with  such  accuracy  that 
they  should  again  radiate  from  it  as  if  it  were 
self-luminous.  His  object  seems  to  have  been 
solely  to  get  a  distinct  and  equally  illuminated  disc 
of  light  of  no  greater  diameter  than  what  was 
necessary  for  seeing  the  object  ;  for  no  illumination 
of  the  smallest  value  can  be  obtained  unless  by 
lenses  free  from  chromatic  and  spherical  aberration, 
or  of  such  a  short  focus,  from  the  20th  to  the  80th 
part  of  an  inch,  that  the  effects  of  aberration  become 
almost  inappreciable.  » 

How  M.  Chevalier  could  have  so  far  misunder- 
stood the  purport  of  this  criticism  on  Dr.  Wollas- 
ton's  method,  as  elsewhere  indicated,*  we  cannot 
conjecture.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Dr.  Well  fife- 
ton's  figure,  namely,  fig.  1,  of  his  plate,  is  quite 
incorrect,  as  M.  Chevalier  states  ;  but  the  criticism 
was  not  founded  on  the  erroneous  figure,  as  he 
supposed,  but  on  the  description  of  the  apparatus 
in  the  text ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  M.  Chev- 
alier, should  this  notice  meet  his  eye,  will  acknowl- 
edge that  he  has  entirely  misapprehended  Dr. 
Wollaston 's  method  of  illumination,  and  has  not 
appreciated  the  method  of  Sir  David  Brewster, 
which  he  supposed  it  to  resemble.  To  make  light 
radiate  from  an  object  seen  in  a  microscope  of  any 
reasonable  magnifying  power,  by  means  of  a  plano- 
convex lens,  or  a  properly  crossed  lens  of  3-4ths 
of  an  inch  focus,  and  3-lOths  of  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter, would  be  as  absurd  as  to  expect  to  see  the 
satellites  of  Saturn  through  an  opera-glass ;  and 
still  more  absurd  is  it  when  the  object  is  illumi- 
nated by  rays  whose  conjugate  focus  is  the  centre 
of  a  perforation  within  two  or  three  inches  of  th6 
lens,  instead  of  being  at  very  great  or  an  infinite 
distance. 

It  is  in  vain  to  expect  from  the  microscope  that 
scrutiny  of  minute  objects  which  it  is  fitted*  to  give 
till  it  is  furnished  with  an  illuminating  apparatus 
as  perfect  as  its  magnifying  apparatus — a  combi- 
nation of  powers  which  requires  the  microscope  to 
be  fitted  up  in  a  manner  quite  different  from  what 
it  is  at  present. 

The  fourth  treatise  placed  at  the  head  cf  this 
notice  contains  some  excellent  and  useful  obsnrva- 
tions  on  simple  and  compound  microscopes.  Tl^ 
pancratic  microscope,  which  it  is  the  principal 
object  of  the  treatise  to  describe,  differs  from 
others,  in  so  far  as  it  admits. a  successive  increase 
of  magnifying  power  without  changing  either  the 
eye-piece  or  object-glass.  This  is  effected .  by 
using  an  eye-piece  consisting  of  four  lenses,  two 
of  which  next  the  eye  can  be  separated  by  a  draw-' 
tube  from  the  other  two  lenses.  In  a  report  on 
Professor  Fischer's  microscope  by  a  committee  of 

*  See  Edinburgh  Journal  of  Science,  New  Scies",  No* 
XI.,  p.  83,  Jan.  1832. 
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the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, the  merit  of  this  invention,  as  applied  to  tel- 
escopes, is  ascribed  to  Sir  David  Brewster,  who 
took  out  a  patent  for  it  in  1812,  and  published  an 
account  of  it  in  his  treatise  on  New  Philosophical 
Instruments.  The  report  speaks  favorably  of  its 
appHcation  to  the  microscope,  the  credit  of  which 
belongs  to  Mr.  Fischer,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
that  for  many  purposes  such  an  instrument  would 
be  useful ;  but  as  there  is  only  one  position  of  the 
two  parts  of  the  eye-piece  in  which  the  achroma- 
tism is  most  perfect,  a  variation  of  magnifying 
power  would  be  better  obtained  by  the  use  of  dif- 
fereiU  eye-pieces,  as  in  oar  best  microscopes. 

From  the  N.  Y.  Literary  World. 
A  COMPOUND  ACHROMATIC  MICROSCOPE,    MADE 
BY  AN  AMERICAN  ARTIST. 

We  have  lately  had  the  pleasure  of  examining  a 
microscope  of  high  power,  with  some  account  of 
whicli  our  readers  may  be  interested,  both  for  the 
actual  merit  of  the  instrument,  and  for  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  was  made. 

Mr.  Charles  Spencer,  of  Canastota,  in  this  state, 
visited  our  city  about  a  year  ago,  and  had,  through 
the  kindness  of  a  professor  in  one  of  our  schools  of 
medicine,  an  opportunity  of  examining  a  microscope 
made  by  Chevaher,  of  Paris,  under  the  orders  of  the 
celebrated  Jussieu,  of  the  Garden  of  Plants.  Mr. 
Spencer  had  never  seen  one  of  these  instruments 
before,  but,  after  careful  examination,  he  surprised 
the  professor,  by  remarking,  with  all  the  simplest 
confidence  imaginable  :  "  I  could  make  a  better 
microscope  than  that."  The  person  to  whom  this 
boast  was  made,  often,  during  the  next  six  months, 
amused  his  friends  with  the  Yankee  presumption 
of  the  backwoods  artist,  who  so  confidently  claimed 
superiority  over  the  first  optician  in  France.  The 
jest  lasted  but  six  months,  however,  for,  at  the  end 
of  that  time,  the  professor  was  invited  to  examine 
two  lenses,  one  of  high  power,  made  by  Mr.  Spen- 
cer. To  his  unbounded  astonishment,  they  proved 
to  be  of  the  highest  order  of  excellence,  and,  as  a 
reward  to  native  ingenuity,  he  ordered  a  microscope 
from  Spencer,  to  be  modelled  after  those  of  Chev- 
alier, and  of  course  as  much  better  as  the  native 
could  make  it.  This  instrument  has  just  been 
completed  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  owner. 

It  has  already  been  examined  by  Professor 
Bailey,  of  West  Point,  who  has  no  superior  as  a 
microscopist  in  this  country  ;  by  Prof.  Torrey,  who 
had  long  been  in  the  habit  of  using  one  of  Cheva- 
lier's best  instruments ;  by  Prof.  Clark,  Dr.  Gil- 
man,  and  others  of  our  savans,  who  all  unite  in 
pronouncing  it  excellent.  Prof.  Bailey  says  it  is 
"  decidedly  superior  to  Chevalier's,"  and  adds,  that 
he  could  do  all  with  it  that  he  could  with  the  Low- 
ell instrument  at  Boston. 

Thus  has  one  of  our  countrymen,  self-taught, 
and  almost  without  experience,  (for  Spencer  has 
made  but  very  few  instruments,  and  not  one  on  the 
model  of  this,)  taken  his  place  beside  the  oldest 
and  most  experienced  opticians  of  Europe.  We 
are  happy  to  hear  that  he  is  already  reaping  the 
fruit  of  his  labors.  Prof.  Henry,  of  the  Smithso- 
nian Institute,  has  ordered  a  large  instrument,  on 
which,  we  doubt  not,  all  his  talents  will  be  dis- 
played— Dr.  Clark  two — and  others,  we  doubt  not, 
will  follow.  No  man  nerf'  hereafter  import  a  for- 
eign instrument.  We  can  add  these  to  the  number 
of  our  domestic  manufactures. 


MAN  S   LOVE. 

Oh  !  Fanny,  do  not  sigh  for  me, — 

I  shall  not  sigh  for  you  ; 
With  heart  unfettered,  light  and  free, 

I  smile  a  last  adieu. 
Though  strewed  with  flowers  the  sportive  houn 

With  Fanny  that  flew  by, 
I  could  not  stay  another  day. 

For  India's  gold — not  I ! — 
For  still  my  bounding  heart  is  free, 

And  longs  for  something  new  ; 
Then,  Fanny,  do  not  sigh  for  me, — 

I  shall  not  sigh  for  you  ! 

The  bird  that  hath  not  built  its  nest. 

Is  not  nwre  free  than  I ; 
The  butterfly  is  not  more  blest, — 

From  sweet  to  sweet  I  fly. 
My  pathway  lies  through  sparkling  eyes, 

I  count  them  o'er  and  o'er ; 
Each  dawning  light  appears  more  bright 

Than  that  which  shone  before  ! 
For  ah  !  to  love  them  all  I  'm  free, 

(I  '11  use  that  freedom  too  !) 
Then,  Fanny,  do  not  sigh  for  me, — 

I  shall  not  sigh  for  you  ! 

Sharpens  Magazine. 


WOMAN  S    LOVE. 

"  Thy  home  is  not  so  bright,  Ladye, 

As  it  was  wont  to  be ; — 
Thine  eyes  have  lost  their  light,  Ladye, 

Thy  laugh  its  ringing  glee. 
Thy  step  is  sad  and  slow, — 

Thy  faltering  accents  fail ; 
Alas  !  that  tears  should  flow 

Down  cheeks  so  young  and  pale  ! 
Thou  wert  not  once  so  sad  and  strange  ; — 
Oh  !  what  has  wrought  this  wondrous  change  ? 

"  Mine  eyes  are  like  the  moon,  Pilgrim, 

They  shone  with  borrowed  light ; 
My  cheek,  like  flowers  of  noon.  Pilgrim, 

Grows  pale  witli  coming  night. 
My  voice  is  like  the  bird 

That  greets  the  op'ning  day  ; 
My  laugh  is  only  heard 

When  this  poor  heart  is  gay  : 
Oh  !  when  the  sun  has  left  the  sky. 
The  earth  is  dark — and  so  am  I !" 

"  The  sun  is  shining  bright,  Ladye, 

Down  from  the  summer  skies  ; 
The  flowers  that  sleep  at  night,  Ladye, 

Now  ope  their  smiling  eyes. 
The  birds  are  singing  now. 

With  free  exulting  voice ; 
Nature  is  glad — and  thou, — 

Why  dost  not  thou  rejoice? 
Look  up,  and  greet  the  sun's  bright  beam— • 
Feel  that  of  night  thou  dost  but  dream." 

'  That  dream  is  in  my  heart.  Pilgrim, 

It  lieth  there  so  deep. 
It  never  will  depart,  Pilgrim, 

Awake,  nor  yet  in  sleep  : 
A  dream  of  severed  ties, 

Of  love  so  fond — so  vain  ; 
Of  words,  and  smiles,  and  sighs. 

That  will  not  come  again  ! 
My  sun,  alas !  was  not  in  heaven  : 
Its  light  from  human  eyes  was  given .'" 
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THE    MILITARY   CLASS. 
The  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  thus  states  a  doctrine 
which  seems  to  be  growing  very  fast : 

Some  of  the  journals  express  apprehensions 
about  the  creation  of  a  military  class,  or  standing 
army,  as  ultimately  fatal  to  our  republic.  They 
refer  to  the  wishes  expressed  by  the  most  intelligent 
of  the  Mexican  population,  for  the  continued  occu- 
oation  of  their  country  by  our  armies,  to  protect 
them  against  their  own,  as  something  quite  signif- 
icant of  the  future  to  ourselves.  They  ask  what 
we  should  think,  if  compelled  to  seek  the  protection 
of  foreign  bayonets  against  our  own  armies  ;  and 
they  say  that  this  will  come,  if  we  create  a  numer- 
ous military  class. 

Though  going  as  far  as  any  journal  in  hostility 
to  standing  armies,  we  do  not  participate  in  these 
apprehensions.  We  regard  the  annihilation  of 
Mexican  nationality,  the  annexation  of  Mexico  to 
our  own  republic,  as  a  measure  which  will  ul- 
timately remove  all  necessity  for  standing  armies. 
The  standing  armies  of  continental  Europe  are  a 
necessity  of  its  national  subdivision.  These  Eu- 
ropean nations,  separated  by  merely  conventional, 
not  natural  boundaries,  must  fence  against  each 
other  with  standing  armies.  And  as  popular 
governments  and  standing  armies  are  entirely  in- 
compatible, their  governments  must  be  despotisms 
of  some  kind.  We  despair  of  free  governments  in 
Continental  Europe,  till  its  standing  armies  disap- 
pear, and  we  despair  of  this  disappearance  till  the 
European  nations  are  incorporated  in  some  confed- 
eracy. Universal  empire,  under  some  federal  sys- 
tem, has  been  a  favorite  project  with  some  of  its 
great  men,  who  saw  in  advance  of  their  age,  and 
especially  with  Henry  IV.  of  France.  But  the 
attempts  at  universal  empire  made  by  some  of 
its  great  military  geniuses,  and  especially  Na- 
poleon, did  not  look  beyond  the  aggrandizement  of 
himself  and  his  family.  Why,  then,  are  free  gov- 
ernments a  moral  impossibility  in  Continental  Eu- 
rope 1  The  superficial  reply,  "  Because  European 
nations  have  standing  armies."  But  the  far-seeing 
reply,  "  Bscaus?  it  is  subdivided  into  different  na- 
tions, which  nmst  fence  against  each  other  with 
standing  armies."  By  removing  the  standing  ar- 
mies, we  shall  remove  the  despotism.  Granted. 
But  to  remove  the  standing  armies,  we  must  first 
remove  the  national  subdivision. 

Applying  this  doctrine  to  our  own  continent,  we 
say  that  with  neighbor  nations  to  fence  against,  we 
republicans  must  have  standing  armies.  But  with 
a  confederacy  covering  the  whole  continent,  and 
nothing  but  the  continent,  we  shall  have  no  national 
neighbors,  and  therefore  nothing  against  which  to 
raise  military  fences.  Even  England,  an  European 
lation,  illustrates  this  doctrine,  when  contrasted 
with  Continental  Europe,  and  also  when  contrasted 
with  our  own  country.  England,  safe  against 
Continental  Europe  by  the  natural  barrier  of  the 
ocean,  needs  no  standing  armies  at  home.  When 
invasion  is  threatened,  her  intelligent  and  energetic 
population  become  a  standing  army  for  the  crisis. 


She  once  had  a  feudal  standing  army  to  repel  the 
Scots,  while  the  Scots  had  one  to  repel  the  Eng- 
lish. The  union  of  the  two  neighbors  removed 
this  necessity  ;  and  now,  standing  armies  to  pro- 
tect one  against  the  other,  would  be  as  useless  as 
they  would  between  New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 
So  far,  England  and  Scotland  are  like  the  United 
States.  But  England  has  numerous  conquered 
dependencies,  which  she  must  protect  against  other 
nations,  or  keep  in  order  towards  herself,  by  stand- 
ing armies.  Here  she  has  something  like  conti- 
nental subdivision,  and  consequently  something  to 
fence  against. 

Then  to  remove  all  necessity  for  standing  armies, 
we  must  have  no  neighbors  to  fence  against,  or,  in 
other  words,  we  must  extend  our  confederacy  over 
the  continent.  In  other  words,  we  must  conquer, 
absorb  Mexico.  But  these  journals  object  to  the 
annihilation  of  a  sister  republic.  Do  they  believe 
that  this  sister  republic  will  ever  be  our  ally  and 
cooperator  against  Europe  ?  A  rival,  hostile  race, 
they  will  be  our  enemies  under  any  circumstances, 
and  therefore  impose  upon  us  the  necessity  of 
building  the  military  fence.  But  will  Mexico  con- 
tinue a  republic?  By  no  means.  The  European 
governments  will  impose  monarchy  upon  it,  and 
make  monarchy  an  instrument  of  its  renovation, 
till  it  becomes,  like  France  or  England,  a  power- 
ful nation,  with  large  fleets  and  armies,  a  rich  aris- 
tocracy and  a  poor  people.  And  they  will  do  this 
to  force  us  into  standing  armies  against  Mexico. 
They  know  that  our  prosperity  and  power  flow  from 
our  republicanism.  They  would  dry  up  its  source  ; 
and  they  know  that  this  republicanism  must  soon 
wither  under  an  expensive  military  government, 
and  that  an  expensive  military  goveniment  will  be- 
come a  necessity  with  us,  when  Mexico  is  made  a 
powerful  military  monarchy. 

But  the  journals  tell  us  that  this  conquest  of 
Mexico  renders  large  armies  necessary,  and  that 
when  the  conquest  is  completed  we  cannot  disband 
the  armies.  Indeed  !  Congress  have  constitutional 
power  enough  for  it,  and  the  people  will  have  the 
will.  That  a  hundred  thousand  soldiers  should 
be  formidable  to  twenty  millions  of  the  most  mil- 
itary people  in  the  world,  is  a  proposition  that  we 
can  hardly  meet  seriously.  Would  Pennsylvania 
be  intimidated  by  her  two  regiments  ?  Were  they 
ten,  the  state  has  a  few  more  left  of  the  same  sort, 
competent  to  extinguish  them  on  any  day,  in  voting 
or  fighting. 

But  in  taking  Mexico  we  shall  take  an  Ireland. 
Yes,  if  we  are  unwise  enough  to  follow  the  Eng- 
lish example,  and  keep  it  a  distinct  and  hostile  de- 
pendency, for  the  benefit  of  an  aristocracy  at  home. 
But  we  shall  avoid  all  this,  and  make  it  another 
Louisiana,  by  pursuing  the  Russian  policy  of  intro- 
ducing our  own  laws,  language,  and  customs,  and 
thus  rendering  Mexico  Anglo-American. 

By  extending  our  confederacy  over  the  continent, 
the  whole  continent,  and  nothing  but  the  continent, 
we  shall  ultimately  remove  all  of  a  military  class, 
and  shall  thus  preserve  our  liberties. 
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From  the  Journal  of  Commerce. 
THE  BENEFACTOR  OF    AN  EMPIRE. 

While  scores  of  worthless,  if  not  injurious,  vol- 
umes, are,  in  this  book-making  age,  sent  out  every 
month  into  the  community,  it  is  truly  gratifying  to 
meet  with  such  a  work  aa  "  The  Chinese  Empire," 
by  Williams,  just  issued  from  the  press  of  Wiley 
&  Putnam.  From  the  great  amount  of  valuable 
information  contained  in  these  two  octavo  volumes, 
the  following  facts  are  selected  respecting  the 
labors  of  Dr.  Morrison,  the  first  Protestant  mis- 
sionary to  China. 

He  received  his  appointment  from  the  London 
Missionary  Society  in  1807,  and  proceeded  imme- 
diately to  Canton,  by  way  of  New  York ;  the 
East  India  Company  at  that  time  refusing  a  pas- 
sage in  their  ships  to  all  missionaries,  either  to 
India  or  China.  During  the  first  year  he  lived  in 
a  room  of  the  factory  of  Messrs.  Milner  &  Bull, 
of  New  York,  devoting  his  whole  time  to  the  study 
of  the  language.  China  was  then  a  sealed  coun- 
try to  missionaries. 

In    consequence    of  commercial   difficulties    in 

1808,  he  was  obliged,  with  all  British  subjects,  to 
leave  Canton   and    repair    to    Macao.     There,  in 

1809,  he  accepted  the  appointment  of  translator  to 
the  East  India  Company  ;  an  office  which  furnished 
him  all  necessary  security,  so  that  he  could  prose- 
cute his  work  with  diligence  and  confidence  ;  at  the 
same  time  his  salary  was  sufficient  for  the  support 
of  his  family,  and  enabled  him  to  proceed  in  his 
studies,  with  but  little  expense  to  the  society. 
The  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  printing 
and  publishing  of  his  numerous  works,  says  the 
author,  could  hardly  have  been  carried  on,  at  that 
time,  without  the  countenance  and  aid  of  that  pow- 
erful and  wealthy  body. 

In  1810  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  were  issued 
by  Dr.  Morrison — the  first  portion  of  the  Bible 
printed  in  Chinese — followed  in  1812  by  the  Gos- 
pel of  Luke ;  on  each  of  which  occasions  the  B. 
and  F.  Bible  Society  granted  five  hundred  pounds 
to  assist  in  the  prosecution  of  the  work.  In  1814 
the  whole  New  Testament  was  published,  about 
half  of  it  having  been  translated  entirely  by  Dr. 
M.,  and  the  remainder  revised  by  him  from  a  man- 
uscript found  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  leading  objects  of  the  society,  in  sending 
Dr.  Morrison  to  China,  were  the  translation  of  the 
Bible  and  the  preparation  of  a  Dictionary,  with 
such  additional  labors  in  preaching,  teaching,  and 
writing  tracts,  as  he  found  leisure  and  opportunity 
to  perform. 

The  compilation  of  the  Dictionary  progressed  so 
well,  that  in  the  same  year  Mr.  Elphinstone,  Sir 
George  Staunton,  and  a  few  others  of  the  E.  I. 
Company's  establishment  in  China,  interested  them- 
selves in  getting  it  printed,  and  for  this  purpose 
appUed  to  the  Court  of  Directors  in  London,  who, 
sensible  of  the  importance  of  the  undertaking, 
responded  on  the  most  liberal  scale,  and  sent  out  a 
printer  and  a  printing  office.  The  first  volume, 
of  near  a  thousand  pages,  was  issued  in  1817,  and 


the  whole  was  completed  in  six   quarto  volumes, 
in  1823,  at  an  expense  of  jC  12,000. 

While  the  Dictionary  was  going  through  the 
press,  the  Old  Testament  was  progressing  by  the 
joint  labors  of  Dr.  Morrison  and  Mr.  Milne,  and  in 
Nov.,  18 1&,  the  entire  Bible  was  published.  In 
the  mean  lime  Dr.  Morrison  had  also  published, 
both  in  Chinese  and  English,  a  tract  on  Redemp- 
tion, a  translation  of  the  Assembly's  Catechism  and 
Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England,  a  Synopsis  of 
the  Old  Testament  History,  a  hymn-book,  a  Tour 
of  the  World,  and  a  few  essays  on  religious  sub- 
jects. Of  these  several  works  nearly  thirty  thou- 
sand copies  were  distributed.  In  1815  he  published 
a  Chinese  grammar  ;  and  also  a  small  volume  of 
dialogues  in  English  and  Chinese,  and  a  volume 
entitled  View  of  China  in  1817. 

Dr.  Morrison  accompanied  Lord  Amherst  to 
Peldng  in  1816,  as  interpreter  to  the  embassy  ; 
the  return  journey  through  the  country  affording 
him  opportunity  of  collecting  much  valuable  infor- 
mation. 

In  1824,  Mrs.  M.  having  died  three  years  pre- 
vious, Dr.  Morrison  returned  to  England,  where 
he  was  honorably  received,  presented  to  his 
majesty  George  IV.,  and  warmly  encouraged  by 
all  interested  in  the  advancement  of  religion  and 
learning.  He  published  a  volume  of  sermons 
while  in  England,  formed  a  second  matrimonial 
connection,  and  returned  to  China  in  1826.  From 
this  time  till  his  death  in  1834,  though  chiefly 
occupied  by  his  duties  as  translator  to  the  Company, 
he  published  a  Vocabulary  of  the  Canton  Dialect, 
in  two  volumes,  for  the  use  of  foreign  residents 
and  seamen  in  their  intercourse  with  the  Chinese ; 
also  a  Miscellany  of  useful  information,  in  four 
volumes,  and  three  or  four  smaller  works ;  a 
Selection  of  Scriptural  Lessons,  a  second  edition 
of  the  Psalter  and  Liturgy,  and  a  volume  of  hymns 
and  prayers. 

He  died  at  the  age  of  52,  having  spent  twenty- 
seven  years  of  missionary  labor  in  China,  and 
most  of  that  time  alone.  After  all  his  toil,  and 
faith,  and  prayer,  he  saw  only  three  or  four  con- 
verts, no  churches,  schools,  or  public  congrega- 
tions, yet  he  was  not  discouraged.  In  his  last 
letter  he  says,  "  I  wait  patiently  the  events  to  be 
developed  in  the  course  of  Divine  Providence. 
The  Lord  reigneth."  Few  men  have  ever  accom- 
plished so  great  an  amount  of  labor,  or,  as  a 
pioneer,  done  so  much  to  prepare  the  way  for 
evangelizing  millions  of  the  human  family. 


DOG-CHASE. 

We  beg  to  suggest  that  when  provision  is  made 
by  congress  for  taking  the  next  census  of  1850, 
it  shall  be  made  the  duty  of  the  United  States  mar- 
shals and  their  deputies  to  take  down  the  number 
of  the  dogs  in  the  country ;  which,  notwithstand- 
ing the  extensive  interest  of  the  subject,  is  one  on 
which  the  universal  American  people,  who  know 
everything,  know  nothing.  Who  can  tell  how 
many  dogs  we  have  in  the  United  States — or  who 
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can  guess?  Fifteen  millions  of  horned  cattle, 
twenty  millions  of  sheep,  thirty  millions  of  hogs  ; 
these  are  ascertained  numbers — but  how  are  we  to 
deduce  from  them  the  canine  population?  The 
Farmers'  Library,  of  this  month,  speaking  of  the 
late  Nathaniel  Macon,  says,  he  told  the  editor  "  he 
would  not  live  where  there  was  a  law  against 
dogs,^^  and  declared  that  "  each  of  his  negroes 
kept  one,  and  that  he  kept  thirteen."  This  might 
give  us  the  means  of  striking  some  average  for  the 
dogs  of  the  southern  states ;  but  the  object  is  to 
find  the  numbers  for  the  whole  country. 

We  think  it  would  be  a  very  moderate  basis  of 
computation  to  allow  one  dog  to  every  family  in 
the  United  States.  This  would  give  us,  in  round 
numbers,  about  five  millions  of  dogs ;  each  of  which, 
living  on  garbage  and  ofFal,  consumes  annually  the 
food  that  would  raise  a  pig,  worth  one  dollar.  The 
cost  of  feeding  our  dogs  in  the  United  States  is, 
therefore,  $5,000,000  a  year,  and  their  existence  is 
a  dead  loss  to  the  nation,  annually,  of  that  amount. 

But  how  many  millions  of  dollars  are  lost  by 
the  sheep  destroyed  every  year  by  dogs  ?  That 
is  an  item  which  no  man  can  compute,  until  con- 
gress shall  choose  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
census-takers  to  the  subject.  It  will,  undoubtedly, 
turn  out,  when  ascertained,  to  be  a  great  and  pro- 
digious loss.  Few  persons  are  aware  of  the  havoc 
which  a  single  bad  dog  can  make  among  a  flock 
of  sheep  in  a  few  moments.  We  have  been  told 
that  Major  Raybold,  of  Delaware,  computes  his 
individual  losses  in  this  way,  notwithstanding  every 
care  to  prevent  them  by  shepherds,  watch-dogs 
and  poison,  at  upwards  of  three  thousand  dollars  ; 
and  we  learn  that  one  of  his  enterprising  sons  lost, 
last  week,  in  a  single  night  and  by  a  single  dog, 
eighteen  or  twenty  sheep  of  an  improved  stock, 
worth  ten  dollars  a  head.  We  have  cut  from  our 
English  files  an  account  of  a  canine  "  sheep- 
stealer,"  who  seems,  for  a  time,  to  have  threat- 
ened the  ruin  of  all  the  sheep  farmers  near  Preston. 

It  is  clear  that  "  man's  most  faithful  friend''  is 
rather  a  costly  one  ;  and  when  we  add  the  danger 
and  loss  of  human  life  from  hydrophobia,  one  is 
more  disposed  than  ever  to  ask  why  the  paternal 
attention  of  the  government  should  not  be  directed 
towards  the  enumeration  and  general  statistics  of 
this  branch  and  class  of  our  animal  population. — 
American  4"  Gazette. 

Chase  of  a  Sheep-Slayer. — Extraordinary 
losses  have  recently  been  suffered  by  the  farmers 
in  the  district  north  of  Preston,  from  the  remarka- 
ble sheep-killing  propensities  of  a  large  and  fierce 
dog,  which  roamed  over  the  country  at  night, 
slaughtering  sheep  in  every  direction,  and  escap- 
ing by  some  unaccountable  means  the  numerous 
snares  which  were  set  to  compass  its  capture,  dead 
or  alive.  Night  after  night  did  this  mysterious 
brute  pursue  his  course,  creating  alarm  in  every 
direction,  and  seemingly  defying  any  attempt  to 
check  the  mischief  he  was  making.  No  farmer's 
flock,  in  the  wide  district  he  selected  as  the  scene 
of  his  ravages,  was  safe  from  his  attack ;  while 
he  occasionally  placed  so  great  a  distance  between 


the  various  points  of  his  visitation,  as  to  raise  a 
doubt  whether  one  dog,  however  ferocious  and 
determined,  could  accomplish,  so  large  an  amount 
of  mischief.  One  morning  the  owner  of  a  fine 
flock  would  ascertain  that  several  of  his  choicest 
sheep  were  lying  killed  in  his  fold,  and  himself 
some  thirty  or  forty  pounds  the  poorer ;  and  the 
next,  a  farmer  so  many  miles  distant  as  to  warrant 
his  fancying  himself  out  of  harm's  way,  would 
discover  himself  in  a  similar  position,  from  the 
totally  unexpected  visit  of  this  ruthless  destroyer. 
To  such  a  height  had  the  ravages  of  the  brute 
proceeded  during  an  entire  month,  that  the  '*  coun- 
try side"  literally  "  rose  in  arras"  against  him. 
Nearly  a  hundred  sheep  had  he  torn  the  throats 
of,  and  though  seen  now  and  then  at  a  distance, 
he  never  would  allow  a  shigle  person  to  come 
within  gun-shot  range  of  him.  He  was  under- 
stood to  be  dark-colored,  of  unusual  size,  and  swifl 
of  foot ;  but  that  was  all,  and  doubts  were  enter- 
tained as  to  whether  it  really  was  a  dog  or  not, 
many  being  inclined  to  believe,  from  the  descrip- 
tion given  of  it,  that  it  might  be  some  wild  beast 
escaped  from  a  travelUng  menagerie. 

Certain  it  is  that  its  appearance,  in  a  country  so 
thinly  populated,  and  so  quiet  and  retired,  and  the 
destruction  that  attended  its  path,  gave  rise  to  many  fll 
stories  more  creditable  to  the  ii  ^ci»ation  than  to  «8 
the  judgment  of  the  narrators  Ilie  excitement 
created  naturally  increased  witK  very  further  ac- 
count of  the  animal's  deadly  visits  ;  and  at  length 
the  farmers  of  the  district  felt  themselves  compelled 
to  set  watches  over  their  flocks  every  night ;  or  to 
house  every  sheep,  at  whatever  inconvenience,  be- 
fore dusk.  Those  who  know  the  country.of  which 
we  speak,  the  perfect  security  which  is  felt  as  to 
any  attacks  on  property,  and  the  great  difficulty 
the  farmers  generally  would  have  in  obtaining  as- 
sistance to  keep  night  watches,  or  in  finding  room 
in  their  outbuildings  at  this  time  of  the  year  for 
anything  like  a  flock  of  sheep,  however  small, 
will  readily  understand  the  desire  which  was  uni- 
versally felt  to  rid  the  country  of  a  visitor  who 
caused  so  much  annoyance,  anxiety  and  fear.  In 
the  early  part  of  last  week  the  farmers  of  the  coun- 
try turned  out  far  and  near,  to  the  number  of  up- 
wards of  a  hundred,  armed  with  guns,  pitchforks, 
&c.,  and  completely  scoured  the  district  in  search 
of  their  enemy,  but  without  eflfect.  On  Saturday 
night  week  it  was  found  that  he  had  killed  twelve 
sheep,  at  Beacon-fell-side ;  and  on  the  Sunday 
following  three  or  four  hundred  persons  were  on 
the  hunt  for  the  destroyer.  In  the  course  of  the 
day,  Mr.  Logan,  of  Barton,  got  a  distant  shot  at 
a  large  dog  by  the  side  of  Barton  mill,  supposed 
to  be  the  one  all  were  looking  for,  but  the  animal 
escaped  unhurt.  That  night  he  killed  fifteen  sheep 
at  Catterall-hall.  On  Wednesday,  at  day  break, 
the  brute  was  seen  in  the  act  of  tearing  a  sheep's 
throat  out  at  Woolfell's-mill,  having  five  others 
lying  dead  about  him.  The  cry  was  immediately 
raised ;  all  within  hearing  turned  out,  with  such 
weapons  as  could  be  seized  in  the  hurry  and  ex- 
citement of  the  moment ;  ar  d  the  start  was  cona- 
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menced  with  a  determination  to  ran  "  the  game" 
to  the  death  at  every  hazard. 

Numbers  of  others  joined  the  pursuers  as  they 
swept  across  the  country  ;  and  there  then  began  a 
chase,  and  arose  a  cry,  such  as  the  "  Pikes"  and 
"  Fells"  of  that  district  never  witnessed,  or  echoed 
to,  before.  Across  fields,  over  hedges,  ditches  and 
walls  ;  through  gaps,  dykes,  and  briars  rushed  the 
savage  beast,  and  perseveringly  followed  his  pur- 
suers, resolved  to  have  revenge.  The  news  of 
the  hunt  spread  on  every  side,  and  as  those  who 
had  run  longest  failed  for  want  of  wind  or  strength, 
others  supplied  their  places.  Before  the  chase  had 
lasted  a  couple  of  hours,  many  joined  in  it  who  had 
come  the  distance  of  ten  or  twelve  miles.  At  one 
time  it  was  feared  the  sheep-slayer  would  escape 
into  the  Fyle ;  but,  fortunately,  at  Whinney- 
clough,  and  when  he  was  gaining  on  his  pursuers, 
Mr.  J.  Smith,  farmer,  liad  a  shot  at  him,  and  hit- 
ting him  in  the  hind  leg,  turned  him  back  towards 
Barnes'  lane.  It  was  now  past  ten  o'clock,  and 
the  pursuers,  instead  of  slackening  in  speed  or 
losing  strength,  appeared  to  increase  in  number 
and  in  spirit ;  while  the  dog,  exhausted  from  his 
night's  work,  the  severe  run  he  had  had,  and  loss 
of  blood  from  the  wound  in  his  leg,  showed  evident 
symptoms  of  breaking  up.  At  about  half-past  ten 
o'clock,  seemingly  worn  out  and  terrified,  the  brute 
dashed  into  a  house  at  Barnes'  lane,  in  which  was 
a  woman  and  four  children.  The  alarm  of  the 
poor  woman  may  be  imagined  ;  but  fortunately  it 
w^sof  short  duration,  for  a  young  man  coming  up, 
armed  with  a  pitchfork,  drove  the  prongs  through 
the  ferocious  beast ;  a  second  man,  named  Bleas- 
dale,  then  cut  its  throat. 

Thus  ended  this  extraordinary  hunt,  after  a  run 
of  upwards  of  twenty  miles.  Upon  examination, 
the  animal  was  found  to  fall  very  little  short  of  the 
descriptions  which  had  been  given  of  it,  exagger- 
ated as  they  were  thought  to  be  at  the  time.  It 
was  of  an  uimsual  size,  and  very  strongly  made, 
especially  in  the  fore  parts,  its  legs  there  being  as 
big  round  as  a  man's  wrist,  and  the  print  of  its 
fore  foot  measuring  full  three  inches  and  a  half 
across.  Its  death  having  been  insured,  a  cart  was 
obtained,  and  the  body  placed  in  it  was  taken  off 
in  triumph  to  Goosnargh,  followed  by  nearly  a 
couple  of  hundred  farmers  and  others. — Lloyd's 
Weekly  London  News. 


COTTON    MANUFACTURES    IN     GEORGIA. 

It  will  not  be  a  matter  of  surprise  to  those  who 
take  the  trouble  of  reflecting  on  the  subject,  if  the 
enterprise  now  so  active  in  building  up  large  man- 
ufacturing cities  in  New  England,  should  prove 
excessive  and  premature.  In  some  points  of  view- 
it  is  certainly  not  desirable  that  our  manufacturing 
establishments  should  be  concentrated  in  populous 
districts,  where  the  sole  occupation  of  tbie  inhabitants 
will  be  to  tend  the  spindles  and  looms  and  cylinders 
of  colossal  manufacturing  establishments,  and  where 
an  unexpected  change  in  the  market  stops  the  ma- 
chinery and  deprives  at  once  a  whole  community  of 
employment  and  bread.  So  far  as  the  morals,  so 
far  as  the  physical  health  of  our  population  are  con- 


cerned, it  is  undeniably  better  that  our  manufac- 
turing establishments  should  be  scattered  over  the 
country  among  the  agricultural  population.  It  is 
equally  important  in  an  economical  point  of  view  that 
when  their  mills  are  compelled  to  stop  or  to  slacken 
in  activity  by  a  dechne  of  price,  the  work  people 
should  find  a  resource  in  agricultural  pursuits,  as 
they  will  where  they  are  not  numerous  and  where 
they  live  in  an  agricultural  district.  In  England 
the  districts  in  which  the  agricultural  population 
obtain  the  best  wages  and  seem  to  enjoy  the  great- 
est degree  of  comfort  are  those  where  small  estab- 
lishments for  manufacturing  purposes  are  situated 
amidst  a  comparatively  sparse  population,  and  the 
people  employed  in  them  come  from  the  cottages 
of  the  laborers  in  the  surrounding  country.  The 
manufacturing  towns  built  up  in  our  country  with 
no  regard  to  considerations  of  this  sort,  consisting 
of  houses  crowded  together,  wuhout  gardens,  for 
families  who  are  expected,  from  the  parents  to  the 
youngest  of  the  children,  to  follow  no  other  occupa- 
lion  but  that  of  tending  the  machinery  of  the  mills, 
are  but  so  many  arrangements  for  introducing  the 
frightful  visitations  of  suspended  industry  and  of 
destitution  which  so  frequently  come  upon  the  man- 
ufacturing cities  of  Great  Britain. 

America,  however,  is  not  likely  to  become,,  as 
Great  Britain  has  been,  a  country  which  manu- 
factures for  the  world,  and  there  are  some  indica- 
tions that  the  manufacturing  industry  of  the  nation 
will  exist  hereafter  in  a  greater  state  of  dispersion 
than  at  present.  In  a  paper  now  lying  before  us, 
the  Charleston  Patriot,  we  find  the  following  state- 
ment of  the  success  with  which  the  manufacture  of 
cotton  cloths  is  prosecuted  in  Georgia  : 

"  From  a  report  which  was  laid  before  the  leg- 
islature of  Georgia  at  its  last  session,  we  learn  that 
there  are  about  thirty-two  cotton  factories  in  that 
state  now  in  operation,  or  in  course  of  construction, 
in  the  working  and  building  of  which  two  millions 
of  dollars  are  employed,  while  3,000  persons  are 
directly  engaged  in  them,  and  6,000  derive  their 
support  from  them.  The  consumption  of  provisions 
and  agricultural  products,  not  including  cotton,  for 
the  use  of  these  operatives,  amounts  annually  to 
$  300,000.  Th6y  use  for  manufacturing  purposes 
from  18,000  to  20,000  bales  of  cotton  per  annum, 
and  the  amount  of  manufactured  goods  produced 
during  the  last  year  was  equal  in  value  to  a  million 
and  a  half  of  dollars.  Of  these  goods  one  third  was 
sold  out  of  the  state,  principally  in  northern  markets, 
and  a  part  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  One 
shipment  of  fifty  bales  of  cotton  yarns  was  made  to 
the  China  market,  and  was  disposed  of  on  favora- 
ble terms.  The  coarser  goods  manufactured  in 
Georgia  are  said  by  the  committee  to  stand  high  in 
the  northern  markets,  and,  in  consequence  of  being 
made  of  better  cotton,  command  a  preference  over 
all  others  of  the  same  style.  The  yearly  dividend 
to  proprietors  is  said  to  be  from  twenty  to  forty  per 
cent." 

If  there  be  no  exaggeration  in  this  account  of  the 
wealth  of  the  Georgia  manufacturers,  their  enter- 
prise will  not  stop  here.  Whoever  will  take  the 
trouble  to  look  at  the  map  of  the  United  States  will 
see  a  vast  hilly  region,  extending  from  the  middle 
counties  of  the  state  to  the  plains  which  skirt  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico — a  region  more  than  a  hundred 
miles  in  width,  intersected  with  streams  of  rapid 
descent,  capable  of  puttinor  in  motion  all  the  looms 
of  the  civilized  world.  The  cotton  plantations  of 
the  south  are  close  at  hand,  and  these  broad  ranges 
of  hills  are  beginning  to  pasture  flocks  of  sheep. 
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The  successful  introduction  of  manufactures  in 
Georgia,  almost  at  the  southern  extremity  of  this 
region,  ensures  their  gradual  introduction  all  along 
the  slopes  of  the  Aileghaiiies.  The  eastern  mill 
owners  will  do  well  to  take  these  circumstances  into 
their  calculations  concerning  the  future  growth  of 
their  manufacturing  towns. 

We  shall  not  be  surprised  to  hear  of  cotton  and 
woollen  mills  springing  up  in  those  neighborhoods 
of  northern  families  who  have  lately  emigrated  with 
their  families  to  Virginia.  Meantime  we  desire  our 
readers  to  note  the  profits  which  the  Georgia  mill 
owners,  under  the  mitigated  larifF,  under  a  rate  of 
duties  proportioned  to  the  value  of  the  article  im- 
ported, and  rejecting  the  device  of  minimums  which 
Mr.  Appletor.  and  his  brethren  have  declared  so 
indispensable,  are  realizing  from  their  establishments 
even  while  their  enterprises  are  scarcely  begun. 
The  report  of  the  Georgia  Legislature,  in  the  col- 
lections of  materials  for  the  future  historian,  should 
be  bound  up  with  Abbot  Lawrence's  letters,  and 
those  of  Mr.  Clay,  on  the  ruin  which  the  new  tar- 
iff was  to  inflict  upon  cur  manufacturing  industry. 
N.  Y.  Evening  Post. 
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It  is  now  rather  more  than  forty  days  since,  in 
our  paper  of  Nov.  30,  when  the  money  pressure 
began  to  be  severe,  that  we  cautioned  our  readers 
that  the  effect  of  that  pressure  would  inevitably 
reach  some  of  the  institutions  under  the  New  York 
free  law.  In  that  article  we  gave  the  aggregate 
of  22  banks,  whose  circulation  was  $1,879,151, 
secured  by  $  1,837,292,  of  New  York  State  stock. 
They  held  $  29,849  of  specie.  It  is  to  be  observed 
that  in  the  matter  of  paper  money  it  is  not  security 
but  convertibility  which  the  holder  requires.  Where 
there  is  an  excess  of  issue,  that  convertibility  c^l^  be 
maintained  only  during  an  absence  of  any  demand 
for  specie.  As  soon  as  that  demand  springs  up,  it 
is  obtained  by  presenting  on  institutions  their 
promises  to  pay  specie  on  demand.  They  have  no 
specie,  and  therefore  cannot  pay  until  they  have  sold 
stocks  ;  but  they  bought  stocks  when  they  were 
high,  and  must  now  sell  them  when  ihey  are  low. 
In  the  mean  time  the  holder  who  cannot  wait  must 
submit  to  loss,  not  because  there  is  no  security,  but 
no  convertibility.  In  our  article  of  Nov.  30,  to  which 
we  have  alluded,  we  remarked  as  follows  : 

"  If  it  should  falter  and  the  comptroller  be  obliged 
to  sell  in  a  falling  market  there  would  be  a  loss  ; 
the  decline  in  the  stock  has  already  'uncovered' 
the  circulation. 

"  There  is  a  new  bank,  called  the  Atlas  Bank, 
which  has  $  10,000  capital,  has  deposited  $65,000 
bonds  and  mortgages,  $  113,205  stocks,  and  has 
out  $178,205  circulation,  and  $100!  specie  in 
haul.  If  this  concern  falters  in  its  payments  there 
will  be  a  great  loss  to  bill-holders.  In  the  present 
state  of  the  market  its  securities  cannot  cover  its 
bills. 

*'  It  is  a  fallacy  to  suppose  that  New  York  stocks 
are  ample  security,  unless  a  large  margin  is  al- 
lowed. Many  free  banks  have  failed  with  New 
York  stocks  as  security,  and  loss  has  ensued." 

Now  the  Atlas  Bank  is  as  well  secured  as  any 
of  the  institutions.  Its  real  estate  was  officially 
appraised  by  Messrs.  Bleecker  &  Reynolds,  at 
$130,000,  and  is  mortgaged  for  $65,000;  yet 
when  we  wrote  it  was  a  matter  of  certainty  the 
institution  would  have  to  suspend,  although  it 
is  perfectly  solvent.     Accordingly,  just  25   days 


from  the  date  of  our  article,  it  did  suspend,  and  its 
notes,  worth  100  cents  on  the  dollar,  sell  at  60 
cents.  This  failure,  as  well  as  the  two  that  have 
since  occurred,  (the  James  and  the  Northern  Ex- 
change,) took  place  not  because  they  are  not  well 
secured,  but  because  they  violate  an  immutable 
law  of  finance.  They  have  sought  to  force  into 
circulation  more  money  than  trade  would  bear — 
the  channels  of  circulation  overflow,  and  the  weak- 
est are  first  ruined. 

In  order  to  observe  the  mode  of  procedure  we 
will  turn  to  official  tables.  The  following  shows 
the  State  circulation  on  Nov.  1st,  for  three  years: 

KEW    YORK    STATE  CIRCULATION. 

Free  Banks.  Chartered  Banks. 

City.             Country.  City.             Country. 

I845....S1,584,753     83,959,553  »4,245,770     tl  1,585,283 

1846....   1,581,023       4,654,374  4,538,495        11,494,600 

1847....   1,916,219       7,404,115  5,690,362       10,236,556 

It  is  observable  that  the  country  safety  fund  cir- 
culation decreased  $1,258,074,  and  the  country 
free  banks  increased  $2,749,741,  during  three 
years.  This  latter  increase  was  almost  entirely  on 
the  part  of  so  called  "  banks"  that  sought  only  to 
throw  bills  into  circulation,  and  make  a  profit  by 
redeeming  them  at  a  discount.  To  do  this  they 
purchased  New  York  5  per  cent,  stocks,  for  the 
most  part  with  the  notes  they  had  obtained  from 
the  comptroller  for  stocks  previously  pledged. 
During  the  past  year  the  amount  of  stocks  so  pur- 
chased has  been  as  follows  : 

NEW  YORK   STOCKS   SOLD    BY    COMPTROLLER. 

4i'3.  5'8.  ^'9.  6'3  &  7's.     Total. 

Nov.  1846.. ..227,976       2,543,141        1,801,728       4.472,845 
"     1847. ...255,376       4,836,189       2,748,074       7,900,239 


Increase,       37,400      2,343,043       1,046,946       3,427,394 

Near  three  and  a  half  millions  of  New  York 
stock  were  bought  in  the  market,  and  mostly  up  to 
August,  1847.  The  effect  of  these  large  pur- 
chases was  a  rise  in  price,  which  took  place  as 
follows : 

PRICES    NEW  YORK   STOCKS. 

4i'3.    5'a.  5i'3. 

Jan.  1847 94    95  99i 

July,  1847 m  lOlt  104i 

Jan.  1843 90    92  98 


6'8.  7'8. 

103  lOOi 

107i  104 

100  100 


This  rise  in  the  5's  was  the  reason  that  the  Atlas 
Bank  in  August  put  in  mortgages  instead  of  stock, 
the  latter  being  very  scarce.  The  bankers  had  by 
their  purchases  advanced  the  price  on  themselves. 
The  advance  induced  capitalists,  savings  banks, 
and  other  prudent  institutions,  to  sell.  Hence  the 
stocks  went  from  strong  into  weak  hands.  As  soon 
as  the  pressure  came  this  j)rocess  was  reversed  ;  all 
those  banks  that  had  been  buyers  became  sellers. 
As  fast  as  their  notes  were  returned  upon  them 
they  were  obliged  to  return  them  to  the  comptroller, 
get  stock,  and  sell  the  latter  for  money  to  continue 
redemption.  The  consequence  of  this  has  been 
the  fall  in  price.  Those  banks  which  bought  at 
lOU  in  August,  must  now  sell  at  92.  The  Atlas 
Bank,  as  an  instance,  holds  $113,205;  the  loss 
on  this  by  the  fall  in  stock  will  be  $  10,188,  and  its 
capital  is  only  $  10,000  !  The  banks,  hke  silly 
Wall  street  amateur  speculators,  raised  the  price  of 
stocks  in  order  to  knock  them  down  again  at  their 
own  expense.  The  law  should  have  allowed  a 
large  margin  to  provide  for  these  fluctuations.  As 
thus  :  the  Northern  Exchange  Bunk  deposited 
$75,000  New  York  5's  at  par,  and  received  $74,- 
9i^7  of  bills.  The  highest  that  $  75,000  of  stock 
will  now  bring  is  $  67,500,  or  90  cts.  on  the  dollar, 
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consequently,  to  buy  the  bills  on  speculation,  or  to 
keep  for  settlement,  they  are  not  at  this  time  worth 
more  than  85  cents. 

This  operation  of  the  banks  is  exactly  what 
Wall  street  brokers  call  a  "  corner."  As  thus  :  a 
party  hold  all  of  a  certain  stock  in  their  own  hands. 
By  means  familiar  to  operators  they  induce  a  num- 
ber of  persons  to  sell  them  the  stock  on  time.  The 
seller  hopes  to  buy  the  stock  cheap,  but  they  know 
he  can't  buy  it  because  they  have  got  it  all.  When 
the  contracts  come  due  they  charge  him  what  they 
please.  The  22  banks  above  mentioned,  supposing 
that  specie  would  not  be  demanded  of  them,  or  if 
it  was  there  was  plenty  to  be  got,  engaged,  as  above, 
to  pay  on  demand  ^  1,879, 151  of  specie.  They 
had  but  $29,843,  but  they  supposed  that  they 
could  get  it  if  called  for,  by  selling  their  stock.  In 
the  mean  time  specie  left  the  city  for  the  south  and 
west,  $6,000,000  was  sent  abroad,  and  the  de- 
mand for  it  continued.  These  banks  are  called 
upon  to  meet  their  promises,  and  they  are  "  cor- 
nered." Specie  has  become  more  valuable  than 
when  they  promised  to  pay  it,  and  they  cannot  get 
it  without  giving  more  stock  for  it  than  they  sup- 
posed !  In  this  uncertain  state  of  the  slock  mar- 
ket, the  Atlas  iknk,  by  depending  upon  good  real 
estates  partly,  is  better  for  the  note-holders  than 
those  which  depend  only  upon  New  York  stock. 
The  money  market  is  now,  and  will  continue  to  be, 
tight.  Should  as  much  stock,  viz.,  $3,427,396,  be 
forced  upon  the  market  as  last  year  was  purchased 
between  January  and  August,  it  may  go  to  80  or 
lower.  New  York  fi's  were  at  80  in  February, 
1842.  It  is  observable  that  those  who  sold  the 
stock  at  par  may  now  buy  it  back  at  90,  being  a 
profit  of  10  per  cent.,  at  the  expense  of  the  foolish 
bankers.  These  buyers,  however,  anticipating  that 
much  stock  must  be  sold,  hold  back  until  it  gets  to 
what  they  think  the  lowest  price.  This  process  of 
returning  bills  to  the  comptroller  and  selling  stock 
is  now  going  rapidly  forward.  One  firm  has  sold 
$200,000  in  two  days. 

In  all  this  affair  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
security  of  the  circulation  is  good — that  is  to  say, 
as  good  as  New  York  stocks,  than  which  no  pay- 
ment can  be  more  certain.  They  are  worth  par  as 
long  as  a  5  per  cent,  annuity  for  a  term  of  years  is 
worth  100  cents.  That  security  is,  however,  not 
money.  To  be  equal  to  money  the  notes  must  at 
sight  be  available  for  all  purposes  to  which  money 
is  applicable.  This  convertibility  can  only  be  ef- 
fected by  keeping  the  supply  within  reasonable  limits, 
or  to  allow  the  issues  to  be  made  only  in  the  way  of 
business,  to  be  returnable  to  the  issuer  through  the 
regular  operation  of  business.  This  would  in  a 
great  degree  have  been  effected  by  the  law  requir- 
ing all  these  banks  to  redeem  at  par  in  New  York. 
Had  this  been  in  operation,  none  of  the  banks 
whose  failures  have  alarmed  and  victimized  the 
public,  would  have  been  in  existence.  They  were 
called  into  being  only  by  the  profit  which  could  be 
obtained  by  shaving  the  public  in  the  half  per  cent, 
redemption.  This  difficulty  has  always  been 
avoided  in  Boston,  not  by  law,  but  by  one  city  in- 
stitution which  receives  all  the  country  money  that 
conies  into  the  city  in  the  course  of  trade,  at  par, 
and  promptly  returns  it  upon  the  issuing  bank  for 
redemption.  This  compels  them  all  to  keep  a  fund 
in  Boston  to  protect  their  bills  at  par,  and  preserves 
the  community  from  petty  shaving  and  losses,  in  a 
much  more  efficient  manner  than  any  law  can  do 
U.—  True  Sun,  13  Jan. 


The  movement  of  our  army  in  cm  Puebla  was  one 
of  the  most  romantic  and  remarkable  events,  which 
ever  occurred  in  the  military  annals  of  our  country 

Our  troops  did  not  indeed  burn  their  fleet,  like 
the  first  conquerors  of  Mexico,  for  they  needed  not 
to  gather  courage  from  despair,  nor  to  stimulate 
their  resolution  by  destroying  all  hopes  of  escape. 
But  they  voluntarily  cut  off  all  means  of  communi- 
cation with  their  own  country,  by  throwing  them- 
selves among  the  armed  thousands  of  another,  and 
advancing  with  stout  hearts,  but  feeble  numbers, 
into  the  midst  of  a  hostile  territory.  The  uncer- 
tainty which  hung  over  the  public  mind,  and  the 
anxiety  everywhere  felt,  when  our  gallant  little 
army  disappeared  from  our  view,  will  not  be  for- 
gotten during  the  present  generation.  There  was 
universal  pause  of  expectation — stopping  but  still 
fearing  ;  and  the  eyes  of  twenty  millions  of  people 
were  anxiously  fixed  upon  another  country  which  a 
little  band  of  its  armed  citizens  had  invaded.  A 
veil  concealed  them  from  our  view.  They  were 
lost  to  us  for  fifty  days,  for  that  period  elapsed  from 
the  time  when  we  heard  of  their  departure  from 
Puebla  till  accounts  reached  us  of  the  issue  of  the 
movement.  The  shroud  which  enveloped  them 
then  gave  way,  and  we  discovered  our  glorious 
flag,  waving  in  the  breezes  of  the  capital,  and  the 
city  itself  invested  by  our  army. 

And  similar  circumstances  marked  the  very  com- 
mencement of  the  war,  when  the  Mexicans  first 
surrounded  our  troops  and  shut  them  out  from  all 
communication  with  their  country.  This  unex- 
pected attack  struck  us  all  with  astonishment,  and 
we  feared,  as  well  we  might,  that  numbers  would 
overcome  discipline  and  valor,  which,  however  they 
might  prolong,  could  not  be  expected  to  succeed  in 
the  contest.  And  hopeless  indeed  might  have  been 
the  result,  had  not  the  honored  soldier  who  com- 
manded our  troops,  had  confidence  in  them,  and 
they  in  him ;  had  he  not  known  how  to  lead  and 
they  to  follow.  And  well  and  bravely  did  they  all 
bear  themselves  in  the  critical  circumstances  which 
surrounded  them ;  and  our  doubts  soon  gave  way 
to  certainty,  and  gloomy  forebodings  to  glorious 
convictions.  And  the  campaign  thus  commenced 
was  vigorously  followed  up  on  the  Rio  Grande,  and 
victory  after  victory,  till  the  crowning-  triumph  at 
Buena  Vista  was  heralded  by  every  breeze  and 
became  familiar  to  our  ears  as  household  words. 
From  Gen    Cass^  Speech. 

Jamaica. — Accounts  from  the  island  of  Jamaica 
received  at  New  Orleans,  represent  the  condition 
of  the  coolies  (workmen  imported  from  India)  as 
extremely  wretched.  Whether  they  find  their  way 
into  the  public  hospital,  the  poor-houses,  or  the  pris- 
ons, says  the  Jamaica  Journal,  the  result  is  the  same 
— the  public  must  maintain  them.  No  more  of  thera 
will  be  imported,  with  the  consent  of  the  planters. 

What  shall  we  do  with  our  Criminals? — 
This  is  a  question  which,  as  Sir  George  Grey  very 
properly  says,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in 
answering.  We  think,  however,  we  are  enabled 
to  offer  a  suggestion  to  the  worthy  home  secretary, 
which  will  greatly  assist  him  in  the  difficulty  he  finds 
himself  under  in  disposing  of  criminals,  now  that  the 
transportation  system  is  no  longer  carried  on  as  for- 
merly. Our  plan  is,  to  convert  some  of  the  worst 
offenders  into  Irish  landlords.  It  may  be  objected, 
however,  that  this  would  be  almost  equivalent  to  the 
restoration  of  the  system  of  capital  punishments, 
when  we  seem  to  be  on  the  eve  of  their  abolition. 

Punch. 
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"  The  Grinding  Organ  Nuisance." — It  is  time 
that  the  great  Italian  organ-boy  question  should  be 
settle(f  on  something  like  an  intelligible  basis.  Pub- 
lic opinion  seems  to  be  divided  on  the  subject ;  and 
meanwhile  the  little  urchins  are  the  victims  of  con- 
flicting principles. 

The  prohibition  of  the  race  not  being  absolute, 
certain  dealers  in  organ- music  import  the  boys  to 
distribute  them  over  the  country  and  farm  their 
earnings.  But  an  equivocal  law  against  vagrancy 
enables  unmusical  or  over-musical  policemen,  men 
with  ears  too  rude  or  too  nice,  to  seize  the  boys  in 
detail  and  drag  them  to  Bridewell  as  "vagrants." 
Such  cases  often  occur. 

There  is  one  this  week,  reported  by  "  Alpha," 
a  humane  resident  of  Brompton,  to  the  Times.  He 
found  a  policeman  dragging  a  poor  hurdygurdy-boy 
to  the  station- house ;  followed  the  boy  to  the  sta- 
tion, and  next  day  to  the  Police  Court;  and  saw 
him  sentenced  to  ten  days'  imprisonment  for  "  beg- 
ging," on  the  wholly  unsupported  testimony  of  the 
policeman. 

Now,  is  the  act  which  is  made  an  offence  in  the 
Italian  boy  an  act  of  begging?  We  doubt  it.  In 
Tuscany,  where  no  beggars  are  permitted — though 
they  are  not  altogether  suppressed — a  special  privi- 
lege was  accorded  to  the  blind,  some  years  ago,  of 
attracting  attention  by  the  playing  of  music  ;  so  the 
Italian  at  least  regards  music  as  contradistinguished 
from  begging.  It  will  not  be  protended  in  the  pres- 
ent case  that  the  use  of  the  hurdygurdy  was  the 
offence — though  it  is  undoubtedly  a  very  great 
crime  against  musical  propriety.  It  is  one  against 
which  the  most  ignorant  Italian  seldom  errs ;  the 
greater  number  of  hurdygurdy-carriers  in  England 
being  Savoyards  or  Swiss.  No;  the  prisoner  in- 
effectually watched  by  "  Alpha"  was  condemned, 
as  any  one  of  his  class  might  have  been,  because 
he  was  an  itinerant  player  of  music — the  playing 
of  music  being  in  the  police  dialect,  equivalent  to 
mendicancy. 

But  have  these  Italian  music-boys  been  altogether 
as  useless  as  beggars?  Again  we  doubt.  Cer- 
tainly the  inopportune  noise  of  a  grinding  organ 
may  be  very  offensive  to  busy  men  ;  but  for  one 
who  is  annoyed  there  are  many  to  whom  the  grind- 
ing organ  is  the  only  concert.  To  the  educated 
ear,  the  changeless  key  and  weatherbeaten  pitch  of 
a  street  organ  are  painfully  irksome ;  but  the  in- 
strument is  intended  for  the  rude  ear  of  the  many. 
And  it  has  done  a  real  service  even  to  the  fastidi- 
ous, by  driving  out  a  worse  kind  of  noise  ;  the  bar- 
rel organ  has  exterminated  the  "  vile  squeaking  of 
the  wry-necked  fife,"  and  the  wooden  battering  of 
the  tuneless  stunning  drum. 

It  is  the  Italian  who  has  been  to  "  the  millions" 
in  this  country  the  missionary  of  music  and  fine 
arts.  "  Polly  put  the  kettle  on"  has  been  super- 
seded by  Rossini  and  Bellini,  and  the  painted  poll- 
parrot  by  Praxiteles  and  Canova ;  the  airs  of  the 
Italian  opera-house  are  common  in  the  mouths  of 
our  blackguard  boys,  and  the  statuary  of  Greece 
and  Italy  is  familiar  as  China-ware.  Though 
rudely  and  imperfectly  conveyed,  graceful  thoughts 
and  feelings  have  been  spread  abroad ;  and  the 
main  engine  of  distribution,  in  the  lower  and  more 
numerous  channels  of  our  society,  has  been  the 
poor  Italian.  We  say,  then,  that  he  has  served 
the  country,  and  is  entitled  to  claim  free  trade  in 
his  wares. 

Nor  is  the  money  which  he  gets  an  importunately 
exacted  alms ;  it  is  an  honorarium,  always  given 
with  cheerful  willingness.     The  poor  denizen  of  a 


London  court,  to  whom  a  halfpenny  is  as  much  aa 
silver  or  gold  to  the  playgoer,  feels  that  the  Italian 
boy,  who  has  brought  music  to  his  dull  region,  has 
given  his  full  halfpenny-worth  for  the  money. 
Even  the  absurd  hurdygurdy  has  its  amusement. 
And  if  a  spice  of  charitable  feeling  mingles  with 
the  sense  of  patronage  for  art  which  prompts  the 
gratuity,  the  influence  is  none  the  more  unwhole- 
some for  that. — Spectator. 


LOVE. 

I  FEAR  thee  not — I  fear  thee  not, 

Though  young  and  fair  thou  art, 
My  shadow  stands  as  sentinel 

By  my  beloved  one's  heart : 
That  guarded  palace  mocks  thy  siege, 

Its  gate  thou  canst  not  win  : 
Roam,  sighing,  round  the  marble  walls, 

Nor  hope  to  enter  in. 

I  know  that  thou  art  beautiful, 

But  I  am  well  content ; 
No  beauty  now  hath  charms  for  him — 

He  swore  it  when  he  went. 
Let  welcome  in  its  softest  tones, 

Its  secret  passion  tell ; 
Thy  welcome  never  shall  efface 

The  sound  of  my  farewell ! 


So  spake  a  lady  sitting  lone 

Upon  the  sea's  wild  shore, 
Whose  gloomy  waste  of  crested  waves 

Her  dark  eye  travelled  o'er : 
She  spake  it  with  a  steadfast  trust, 

(Oh,  trust  that  vain  must  prove  ;) 
She  spake  it  with  a  curling  lip,   ' 

In  proud  triumphant  love  ! 

Wo  's  me !  at  that  same  sunset  hour, 

On  the  far  distant  land, 
Her  lover  sate  and  heard  the  lute. 

Touched  by  a  gentle  hand  ; 
There,  listening  with  a  loving  gaze. 

His  vows  of  yore  forgot, 
His  heart  withdrew  itself  from  hers. 

But  the  lady  knew  it  not. 


THE    COMPASS-FLOWER. 
A    GEM   FROM    "  EVANGELINE." 

Look  at  this  delicate  flower  that  lifts  its  head  liona 

the  meadow ; 
See  how  its  leaves  all  point  to  the  north,  as  true  aa 

the  magnet ; 
It  is  the  compass-fiower,  that  the  finger  of  God  has 

suspended 
Here  on  its  fragile  stalk,  to  direct  the  traveller's 

journey 
Over  the  sea-like,  pathless,  limitless  waste  of  the 

desert. 
Such  in  the  soul  of  man  is  faith.     The  blossoms  of 

passion, 
Gay  and  luxuriant  flowers,  are  brighter  and  fuller 

of  fragrance. 
But  they  beguile  us,  and  lead  us  astray,  and  their 

odor  is  deadly. 
Only  this  humble  plant  can  guide  us  here,  and  her©* 

after 
Crown  us  with  asphodel  flowers,  that  are  wet  with. 

the  dews  of  nepenthe. 


THE  PURITAN. 
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THE  PURITAN. 

Read  at  the  Dinner  of  the  New-England  Society  of 
New-York,  Dec.  22,  1847. 

BY  ALLEN  C.  SPOONER,  OF  BOSTON. 

The  old  Puritan  was  a  solemn  man, 

Sombre  and  sad  were  his  features, 
He  talked  through  his  nose  and  he  wore  plain  clothes, 

And  seemed  the  forlornest  of  creatures. 

Did  he  happen  to  grin,  he  believed  it  a  sin, 

And  took  it  to  heart  quite  severely. 
But  should  Satan  provoke  him  to  laugh  at  a  joke. 

He  repented  it  very  sincerely. 

Amusements    he  thought,  were  with  mischief  full 
fraught. 
Songs  and  dances  were  nothing  but  evil , 
<Vhile  cards,  dice  and  plays,  and  all  church  holi- 
days. 
Were  snares  set  for  souls  by  the  devil. 

All  ornaments  too  did  he  strictly  eschew, 
They  but  filled  him  with  horror  and  dread  ; 

His  own  natural  hair  he  would  not  even  spare, 
But  wore  it  cropt  short  round  hio  head. 

Deprived  of  all  games,  his  boys  had  odd  names ; 

His  first  might  be  "  Israel  increases;" — 
His  second,  perchance,  would   be  "  Buckler  and 
Lance" — 

And  another,  "  Hew  Agag  in  pieces." 

With  powers  of  the  air,  and  ghosts  foul  and  fair. 
He  had  daily  to  combat  and  wrestle — 

Yet  as  mere  "  potter's  clay"  in  the  Lord's  hand  he 
lay, 
So  he  spoke  of  himself  as  a  "  vessel." 

On  Sundays  his  house  was  as  still  as  a  mouse — 
The  high-ways  were  almost  as  quiet ; 

The  church- warden  stout  caught  the  boy  who  was 
out, 
And  gave  him  the  stocks  and  low  diet. 

When  lads, up  in  arms  iiisultp.d  \l\eir  marms. 
They  were  put  on  a  par  with  blasphemers ; 

To  be  pelted  with  stones  till  the  flesh  left  their  bones, 
Was  the  law  for  such  wicked  young  screamers. 

The  youth  who  would  wed  a  coy,  Puritan  maid, 
Before  the  old  folks  had  to  court  her. 

And  quite  sure  was  he  to  find  a  huge  flea 
In  his  ear  if  he  failed  to  support  her. 

The  duty  of  life,  then,  for  man  and  for  wife, 

Was  to  labor  six  days  out  of  seven  ; 
On  the  seventh,  in  the  best  of  their  toggery  drest, 

To  work  harder  to  get  into  heaven. 

Foul  weather  or  fair,  they  were  constant  in  prayer, 
But  to  thrift  all  the  time  kept  a  squint. 

And  in  matters  of  trade,  when  a  bargain  they  made. 
Their  faces  were  set  like  a.  flint. 

Innovations  in  faith  they  opposed  unto  death  ; 

At  the  cart's  tail  they  dragged  the  poor  Quaker  ; 
With  derision  and  jeers  they  cropped  heretics'  ears. 

And  felt  they  were  serving  their  Maker. 

The  Puritan's  walk,  conversation  and  talk. 

Was  the  very  reverse  of  ungodly  ; 
And  scriptural  texts,  on  the  slightest  pretexts. 

Rolled  out  of  his  mouth  rather  oddly. 

But  loud  though  he  prayed,  let  a  foeman  invade. 
All  danger  you  'd  find  him  defying ; 


Like  a  tiger  he  'd  fight  in  defence  of  his  right. 
And  the  last  thing  he  thought  of  was  flyjng. 

Such  an  odd  sort  of  man  was  the  old  Puritan, 
Whom  to  honor  to-night  we  assemble ; 

Should  one  only  come  here  and  sit  down  to  our  cheer. 
Where  's  the  man  who  could  see  and  not  tremble] 

His  visage  severe,  his  manner  austere. 

Would  freeze  all  the  cream  without  trouble ; 

Conversation  would  stop,  not  a  cork  would  dare  pop, 
Nor  a  glass  of  the  rosy  dare  bubble. 

But  yet,  after  all,  since  the  date  of  the  fall. 

For  most  that  is  noble  in  man. 
Though  you  searched  the  world  over,  't  were  hard 
to  discover 

The  peer  of  the  old  Puritan. 

No  danger  could  shake,  no  adversity  break. 

The  faith-founded  force  of  his  will ; 
Oppression's  stern  power,  even  famine's  gaunt  hour, 

Could  not  change  him,  although  they  might  kill. 

In  the  cause  of  the  cross  all  his  wealth  was  bu 
dross ; 

Freely  left  was  his  dear  native  land  ; 
Mid  the  ocean's  fierce  roar,  on  a  wild  savage  shore, 

He  walked  calm  with  his  Ufe  in  his  hand. 

Midst  terrors  infernal  and  splendors  supernal. 
Lay  his  pathway  to  glory  or  wrath  ; 

In  the  fear  of  his  God  straight  onward  he  trod, 
With  the  Bible  "  a  lamp  to  his  path." 

Then  honored  be  he,  the  strong  man  and  free. 
Whom  love  of  the  truth  banished  hither  ; 

To  immortal  renown  be  his  name  handed  down. 
Wreathed  with  laurels  that  never  shall  wither. 

And  honored  for  aye  be  this  festival  day — 
Through  the  land  be  its  influence  felt, 

Till  creation  expire,  and  the  last  fatal  fire 
The  old  Rock  of  Plymouth  shall  melt. 

Courier 


Live  for  thyself  !  let  each  successive  morn 

Rouse  thee  to  plans  of  self  indulgent  ease  ; 
And  every  hour  some  new  caprice  be  born, 

Till  all  be  thrown  aside  that  does  not  please  : 
So  shalt  thou  learn  how  shallow  is  the  fount 

Whose  glittering  waves  all  wholesome  thirst  de- 
stroy. 
And,  heart-sick,  even  in  youth,  begin  to  count 

Springs  without  hope,  and  summers  blank  of  joy  ! 

Live  for  thy  fellow-men  !  let  all  thy  soul 

Be  given  to  serve  and  aid,  to  cheer  and  love ; 
Make  sacrifice  of  self,  and  still  control 

All  meaner  motives  which  the  heart  might  move  • 
The  sting  of  disappointment  shall  be  thine  ; 

The  meed  of  base  ingratitude  be  won  : 
Rare  veins  of  gold  illume  the  labored  mine 

And  toil  and  sadness  cloud  thy  setting  sun  ! 

Live  for  thy  God  !     Thine  anchor  shall  be  cast 

Where  no  false  quicksands  shift  its  hold  away  ; 
Through  the  clear  future,  from  the  sunrise  past, 

Glows  the  calm  light  along  the  even  way. 
The  loss  of  human  hopes  shall  vex  no  more 

Than  the  quick  withering  of  earth's  common 
flowers. 
For  well  thou  know'st  when  pain  and  death  are  o'er, 

Eternal  spring  shall  glad  the  heavenly  bowers  ' 
Drawing  Room  Scrap  Book. 
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Pao.-iPECTus. — This  wo-k  is  conducted  in  the  spirit  of 
(.ilteU's  Museuinof  Foreign  Literature,  (wliich  was  favor- 
ably received  by  the  puldic  for  iweruy  years,)  but  as  it  is 
twice  as  large,  and  appears  so  often,  we  not  only  give 
spirit  and  freshness  to  it  liy  many  things  which  were  ex- 
cluded by  a  month's  delay,  but  while  thus  extending  our 
scope  and  gathering  a  greater  and  more  attractive  variety, 
•«.re  able  so  to  increase  the  solid  and  sui)Stantial  part  of 
our  literary,  historical,  and  political  harvest,  as  fully  to 
satisfy  the  wants  of  the  American  reader. 

The  elaborate  and  stately  Essays  of  the  Edinburs-h, 
Quarterly,  and  other  Reviews  ,  and  Bl(ickwood''s  nmde 
criticisms  on  Poetry,  his  kee:i  political  Commentaries, 
highly  wrought  Tales,  and  vivid  descriptions  of  rural  and 
mountain  Scenery  ;  and  the  contributions  to  Literature, 
History,  and  Common  Life,  by  the  sagacious  Speclalor, 
the  sparkling  Examiner^  the  judicious  Alheveeum,  the 
busy  and  industrious  Literary  Gazette,  the  sensible  and 
compreheusivf  ZJn/annta,  the  sober  and  respectable  Chris- 
tian Observer;  these  are  intermixed  witli  the  Military 
and  Naval  reminiscences  of  the  United  Service,  Q.r\A  with 
the  best  articles  of  the  Dublin  UniveisUi/,  Neto  Monthly, 
Prafser's,  TaiVs,  Ainsicortk^s,  Hood^s,  and  Sporlin,:^  Mag- 
azines, and  of  Chambers^  admirable  Jourwtl.  We  do  not 
consider  it  beneath  our  dignity  to  bor.  ow  wit  and  wisdom 
from  Punch ;  and,  when  we  think  it  good  enough,  make 
use  of  the  thunder  of  The  Times.  We  shall  increase  our 
variety  by  importations  from  the  continent  of  Europo,  and 
from  the  new  growth  of  the  British  colonies. 

The  steamship  has  brought  Europe,  Asia,  and  A  frica, 
into  our  neJg*iborhood  ;  and  will  greatly  multiply  ou-  con- 
nections, as  Merchants,  Travellers,  and  Politicians  with 
all  parts  of  the  world ;  so  that  much  more  than  ever  it 


now  t)ecomes  evt/y  intelligent  American  to  he  informed 
of  the  condition  and  changes  of  foreign  countries.  And 
this  not  only  because  of  their  nearer  connection  with  our- 
selves, but  because  the  nations  seem  to  be  hastening. 
through  a  rapid  process  of  change,  to  some  new  state  o( 
things,  which  the  merely  political  prophet  cannot  compute 
or  foresee. 

(ieugraphical  Discoveries,  the  progress  of  Colonization, 
(which  is  extending  over  the  whole  world,)  and  Voyages 
and  Travels,  will  be  favorite  matter  for  our  selections  ; 
and,  in  general,  we  shall  systematically  and  very  uUy 
at-quaint  our  readers  with  the  great  department  of  Foreign 
affairs,  without  entirely  neglecting  our  own. 

While  we  aspire  to  make  the  Living  As^e  desirable  n 
all  who  wish  to  keep  themselves  informed  of  the  rapia 
progress  of  the  movement — to  Statesmen,  Divines,  Law- 

I'ers,  and  Physicians — to  nien  of  business  and  men  of 
eisure — it  is  still  a  stronger  obiect  to  make  it  attractive 
and  useful  to  their  Wives  and  Children.  We  believe  that 
we  can  thus  do  some  good  in  our  day  and  generation  ;  and 
hope  to  make  the  work  indispensable  in  every  well-in- 
formed family.  We  say  indispensable,  because  in  this 
day  of  cheap  literature  it  is  not  possible  to  guard  ag?iinsl 
the  influx  of  what  is  bad  in  taste  and  vicious  in  morals, 
in  any  other  way  than  by  furnishing  a  sufficient  supply 
of  a  healthy  character.  The  mental  and  moral  aj  petite 
must  be  gratified. 

We  hope  that,  by  "winrjOTPins'  the  leheat  from  the. 
chaf,"  by  providing  abundantly  for  the  imagination,  a  d 
by  a  large  collection  of  Biography,  Voyages  and  Travels. 
History,  and  more  snlid  matter,  we  may  produce  a  work 
which  shall  be  popular,  while  at  the  same  lime  it  will 
aspire  to  raise  the  standard  of  public  taste. 


Terms. — The  Living  Age  is  published  every  Satur- 
day, by  E.  LiTTELL  &  Co.,  corner  of  Tremont  and  Brom- 
field  sts.,  Boston  ;  Price  12i  cents  a  number,  or  six  dollars 
a  year  in  advance.  Remittances  for  any  period  will  be 
thankfully  received  and  promptly  attendea  to.  fj'  To 
Insure  regularity  in  mailing  the  work,  orders  should  be 
addressed  to  the  office  of  publication,  as  above. 

Clubs,  paying  a  year  in  advance,  will  be  supplied  as 
follows : — 

Four  copies  for  ....  $20  00 
Nine  ""....  $40  )0 
Twelve  ""....   «50  oo 


Complete  seti,  in  fifteen  volumes,  to  the  end  of  1347, 
handsomely  bound,  and  packed  in  neat  boxes,  are  for  sale 
at  thirty  dollars. 

Any  volume  may  be  had  separately  at  two  dollars, 
bound,  or  a  dollar  and  a  half  in  numbers. 

Any  number  may  be  had  for  12i  cents;  and  it  may 
be  worth  while  for  subscribers  or  purchasers  to  complete 
any  broken  volumes  they  may  have,  and  thus  greatly  en- 
hance their  value. 


Binding. — We  bind  the  work  in  a  uniform,  strong,  and 
good  style  ;  and  where  customers  bring  their  numbers  in 
good  order,  can  generally  give  them  bound  volumes  in  ex- 
change without  any  delay.  The  price  of  the  binding  is 
50  cents  a  volume.  As  they  are  alwavs  bound  to  one 
pattern,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  matching  the  future 
volumes. 


Asrevcies. — We  are  desirous  of  making  arrangements, 
in  all  parts  of  North  America,  for  increasing  the  circula- 
tion of  this  work — and  for  doing  this  a  liberal  commission 
will  be  allowed  to  gentlemen  who  will  interest  themselves 
in  the  business.  And  we  will  gladly  correspond  on  this 
subject  with  any  agent  who  will  send  us  undoubted  refer- 
ences. 


Postage.— When  sent  with  the  cover  on,  the  Living 
Age  consists  of  three  sheets,  and  is  rated  as  a  pamphlet^ 
at  4i  cents.  But  when  sent  without  the  cover,  it  comes 
within  the  definition  of  a  newspaper  givei.  in  the  law, 
and  cannot  legally  be  charged  with  more  than  newspajwr 
poslage,  (li  cts.)     We  add  the  definition  alluded  to : — 

A  newspaper  is  "any  printed  publication,  issued  in 
numbers,  consisting  of  not  more  than  two  sheets,  ano 
published  at  short,  stated  intervals  of  not  more  than  out 
month,  conveying  intelligence  of  passing  events." 


Monthly  parts. — For  such  as  prefer  it  in  that  loriii,  u\k 
Living  Age  is  put  up  in  monthly  parts,  containing  four  oi 
five  weekly  numbers.  In  this  shape  it  shows  to  great 
advantage  in  comparison  with  other  works,  containing  m 
each  part  donlile  the  matter  of  any  of  the  quarte'lies. 
But  we  recommend  the  weekly  numbers,  as  fresher  and 
fuller  of  life.  Postage  on  the  monthly  parts  is  about  14 
cents.  The  volumes  are  published  quarterly,  each  volume 
containing  as  much  matter  as  a  quarterly  review  gives  la 
eighteen  months. 


Washington,  27  Dec,  1345. 
Of  all  the  Periodical  Journals  devoted  to  literature  and  science  which  abound  in  Europe  and  in  this  country,  this 
has  appeared  to  me  to  he  the  most  useful.     It  contains  indeed  the  exposition  only  of  the  current  lit'ratnre  of  tlifl 
English  language,  but  this  by  its  innnense  extent  and  coinpreheKsion  includes  a  por"ailure  of  the  h:.  nan  mind  ta 
lUe  utmost  expansion  of  the  present  age.  I   '4    ADA  MS. 
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From  the  Edinburgh  Review. 

1.  Verhandeling  over  de  Sloombemaling  van  Polders 

en  Droogmakeryen.  Door  G.  Simons,  en  A. 
Greve.  {A  Treatise  on  the  Steam- Pumping 
of  Polders  and  Artificially  dried  Lands.  By 
G.  Simons  and  A.  Greve.)  4to,  pp.  198. 
Rotterdam:  1844. 

2.  Gedenkboek  van  Neerlands  Watersnood  in  Febru- 

ary, IS25.  Door  J.  C.  Beyer.  {Memorials  of 
Netherlands  Waterdanger  in  February,  1825, 
By  J.  C.  Beyer.)  2  vols.  8vo.  Te  s'Graven- 
hage:   1826. 

3.  Algemeen     Verslag    van   de    Doorhraak    in   de 

Droogmakery  van  Bleiswyk  en  Hillegersberg 
voorgevallen  den  2Q  December,  1833.  (Account 
of  the  Breaking  of  the  Dyke  in  the  Drainage 
(Drymakery)  of  Bleiswyk  and  Hillegersberg  on 
the  26th  December,  1833.)  8vo,  pp.  50.  Rot- 
terdam :  1836. 

4.  Algemeen   Verslag  we  gens  den   Staat  van  den 

Landbouw  in  het  Koningryk  der  Nederlanden 
gedurende  het  Jaar  1845.  (  General  Sketch  of 
the  Slate  of  Agriculture  in  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands  during  the  year  1845.)  8vo,  pp. 
153.     Te  Haarlem  :   1846. 

5.  Over  de  Noodzakelykheid  van  de  Beoeffening  der 

Natuurkundige  Wetenschappen  voor  den  Land- 
bouw in  Nederland.  Door  A.  H.  Van  der 
Boom  Mesch.  ( On  the  necessity  of  the  Prac- 
tical Application  of  Natural  Science  to  Agri- 
culture in  the  Netherlands.  By  A.  H.  Van 
der  Boom  Mesch.)  8vo,  pp.  59.  Te  Am- 
sterdam :  1846. 

6.  Die  Marschen  und  Inseln,   der  Herzogthumer 

Schleswig  und  Holstein.  Von  J.  G.  Kohl. 
(The  Marshes  and  Islands  of  the  Grand 
Duchies  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein.  By  J.  G. 
Kohl.)  3  band  8vo.  Dresden  und  Leipzig : 
1846. 

7.  On  the   Great  Level  of  the  Fens,  including  the 

Fens  of  South  Lincolnshire.  By  John  Alger- 
non Clarke.  8vo,  pp.  54  (in  the  Journal  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England. 
Vol.  VIII.,  Part  I.) 

Speaking  of  the  fall  of  Venice,  Mr.  Rogers 
observes — "  There  was  in  my  time  another  repub- 
lic, also  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  unfortunate — 
and,  not  only  at  its  birth,  but  to  the  last  hour  of 
its  existence — which  had  established  itself  in  like 
manner  among  the  waters,  and  which  shared  the 
same  fate  ; — a  republic,  the  citizens  of  which,  if 
not  more  enterprising,  were  far  more  virtuous ; 
and  could  say  also  to  the  great  nations  of  the  world, 
'  Your  countries  were  acquired  by  conquest  or  by 
inheritance,  but  ours  is  the  work  of  our  own  hands. 
We  renew  it  day  by  day  ;  and,  but  for  us,  it  might 
cease  to  be,  to-morrow  I' — a  republic,  in  its  pro- 
gress, forever  warred  on  by  the  elements,  and  how 
often  by  men  more  cruel  than  they !  yet  constantly 
cultivating  the  arts  of  peace,  and,  short  as  was  the 
course  allotted  to  it,  (only  three  times  the  life  of 
man,  according  to  the  psalmist,)  producing,  amidst 
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all  its  difficulties,  not  only  the  greatest  seamen, 
but  the  greatest  lawyers,  the  greatest  physicians, 
the  most  accomplished  scholars,  the  most  skilful 
painters,  and  statesmen  as  wise  as  they  were  just." 

The  heart  had  been  eaten  out  of  the  Italian 
Venice  before  her  fall ;  and  she  remains  an  ex- 
ception and  a  scandal  to  the  north  of  Italy.  Far 
different  were  the  merit  and  the  fortune  of  the 
Dutch  Venices,  of  Rotterdam  and  Amsterdam. 
Their  republic  indeed  is  gone ;  but  not  its  spirit, 
at  least  in  its  first,  most  creative,  and  characteristic 
development.  It  will  be  our  business  on  the  pres- 
ent occasion,  after  showing  how  Holland  was  the 
work  of  the  hands  of  its  citizens,  to  show  how  the 
necessity  of  renewing  it  day  by  day  has  descended 
on  their  successors ;  and  with  what  ability  and 
resolution  this  obligation  is  still  discharged. 

The  Rhine,  escaping  from  the  Alps  of  the 
Grisons  and  the  Lake  of  Constance,  flows  north- 
ward through  six  hundred  miles  of  varied  country 
— receiving  by  the  way  many  minor  streams — and 
descends  through  the  Rheinpfalz  and  the  Rheingau 
to  the  low  country  below  Cleves.  Here  its  muddy 
waters,  struggling  for  an  exit,  divide  into  two 
main  arms — the  Waal  and  the  Lower  Rhine — 
which  wind  through  the  flat  land  between  the  moor 
of  Cleves  on  the  left  hand,  and  that  of  Gueldres 
on  the  right. 

The  right  arm,  or  Lower  Rhine,  soon  sends  off 
a  branch — the  canal  of  Drusus — into  the  Yssel  at 
Doesburg,  and  through  this  river  to  the  Zuyder 
Zee.  Lower  down  it  is  called  the  Leek,  and  the 
Oude  Rhyn,  the  Kromme  Rhyn,  and  the  Lower 
Yssel,  form  partial  outlets  for  its  waters — the 
main  body  becoming  incorporated  with  the  Maese, 
before  it  reaches  the  city  of  Rotterdam. 

The  left  arm — the  Waal — passing  Nymegen, 
through  aflat  alluvial  country,  descends  to  Gorcum, 
and  loses  itself  in  the  Biesbosch.  Meanwhile  the 
Maese,  commg  from  the  borders  of  France,  through 
the  forest  of  the  Ardennes  and  the  romantic  scenery 
above  Namur,  has  passed  Liege  and  Maestricht, 
skirted  the  southern  border  of  the  moor  of  Cleves 
and  the  kingdom  of  Nymegen,  and  in  its  windings 
gently  touched  on  the  Waal  at  the  head  of  the  Bom- 
meler  Waard,  till,  mixing  finally  with  its  waters 
above  Gorcum,  it  falls  with  it  into  the  Biesbosch. 

Below  this  point  it  is  impossible  to  convey  by 
words  any  clear  idea  of  the  maze  of  streams  and 
outlets  which  intersect  the  scarcely  dry  land,  and 
everywhere  inosculate  with  each  other.  The^ 
Biesbosch,  formerly  a  lake  produced  by  one  of  the 
great  river  floods,  is  now  nearly  silted  up,  and 
forms  a  rich  marshland,  traversed — or  irrigated 
rather — by  the  innumerable  fingers  into  which  the 
main  arm  of  the  river  here  divides  itself.  The 
scene,  in  which  land  and  water,  lying  to  the  eye 
on  the  same  level,  are  scarcely  distinguishable 
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from  each  other,  is  most  interesting  to  look  upon. 
The  name  of  the  Maese  is  preserved  to  that  po» 
tion  of  the  waters  which  escapes  from  the  Bv  s- 
bosch  towards  the  north  and  west,  and  which, 
swallowing  the  Leek  in  its  course,  passes  Rotter- 
dam, and  falls  into  the  sea  at  the  so-called  mouth 
of  the  Maese.  The  larger  portion,  which  flows 
southward  and  then  west,  forms  the  Hollandsche 
Diep,  and,  winding  among  the  many  low  islands 
and  slimy  banks  which  make  up  the  province  of 
Zealand,  mingles  partly  with  the  waters  of  the 
Scheldt,  before  it  loses  itself  in  the  sea. 

In  brief,  the  great  east  and  west  valley  which 
lies  between  Dutch  Brabant  on  the  south,  and  the 
high  land  of  Utrecht  and  Gueldres  on  the  north,  is 
covered  by  a  network  of  streams  and  streamlets, 
channels,  canals,  and  dieps,  which  partly  receive 
and  partly  transmit  the  flowing  waters  of  the 
Rhine  and  the  Maese.  Loaded  with  mud,  which 
they  cheerfully  deposit  in  every  stiller  part  of  their 
course,  these  streams  have  often  filled  up  their  own 
beds ;  have  in  consequence  frequently  shifted  their 
channels,  and,  through  lapse  of  time,  have  not  only 
raised  the  general  level  of  the  valley,  but  have 
extended  their  deposits  seaward,  forming  the  nu- 
merous islands  and  the  low  coast-line  of  the  Neth- 
erlands. 

Thus  the  lower  provinces  of  Holland  are  chiefly 
a  gift  of  the  river — noxafiov  dwgov — the  slowly 
accumulated  deposits  of  sand  and  mud  and  slime, 
which  long  years  have  segregated  from  the  min- 
gling river  and  tidal  waters,  and  at  length  solidified 
into  habitable  land. 

The  physical  geography  of  the  country,  and  the 
nature  of  its  soils,  are  indicative  of  such  an  origin. 
Could  we  cast  our  eyes  back  to  the  time  when  it 
lay  in  a  state  of  nature,  undisturbed  by  those  mon- 
uments of  human  labor  which  have  since  so  re- 
markably changed  its  surface,  we  should  see  in  the 
existing  kingdom  of  Holland,  which,  since  the 
partition,  is  still  generally  denominated  the  Neth- 
erlands, a  succession  of  elevated  sandy  heaths  or 
moors,  girt  along  their  lower  slopes  by  fringes  of 
fertile  mud  ;  and  beyond  these,  towards  the  north 
and  west,  a  flat  expanse  of  marsh  and  bog  and 
lake,  with  low  firm  islands  interspersed,  and  here 
and  there  a  sandy  knoll ;  and  at  the  ebb  of  tide 
long  stretches  of  swampy  slime,  confined  on  their 
western  border  by  a  high  ridge  of  wind-driven 
sand-hills,  a  self-erected  barrier  against  the  fiercer 
inroads  of  the  German  Ocean.  Through  and 
among  these  heaths  and  marshes  the  rivers  wound 
their  way,  here  dividing  their  errant  waters,  there 
uniting  them ;  here  resting  awhile  stagnant,  there 
pouring  over  their  banks  and  scooping  out  new 
channels,  but  gradually  lifting  up  their  own  beds 
and  the  surface  of  the  land  along  their  course. 

As  time  went  on,  the  peat-bogs  deepened  and 
extended,  and  what  had  been  shallow  lakes  became 
a  surface  of  deceitful  moss  or  quaking  heather. 
The  tall  reed  spread  its  impenetrable  jungle  over 
the  accumulated  silt,  and  human  abodes  here  and 
there  appeared  above  them.  The  lakes  and  creeks 
had  become  fewer,  and  the  river  islands  larger. 


Hills  of  drift  sand  had  penetrated  far  into  the  coun- 
try, from  certain  parts  of  the  coast ;  and  on  the 
moors  of  Guelderland  and  East  Frieseland,  an  at- 
mosphere, ever  loaded  with  moisture,  had  encour- 
aged the  growth  of  vast  thicknesses  of  the  spongy 
hill-side  peat,  which  now  cover  and  enrich  them. 
Modify  this  picture  by  the  prolonged  exercise  of 
human  skill,  especially  by  the  energetic  persever- 
ance of  a  free  people,  and  the  surface  of  modem 
Holland  is  before  our  eyes. 

The  geologist  still  distmguishes  the  sites  of 
broad  lakes  and  marshes  in  the  wide  polders,*  as 
also  the  ancient  beds  and  changing  courses  of  the 
rivers  in  the  ribbands  of  rich  alluvial  soil  which 
wind  through  the  marshes  towards  the  sea.  The 
actual  surface  divides  itself  before  his  eyes  into  the 
sandy  downs  that  border  the  sea,  and  here  and 
there,  within  the  land,  display  their  round  and 
flitting  forms — the  sandy  scanty-herbage-yielding 
moors  of  North  Brabant,  Gueldres,  Groningen, 
and  East  Frieseland — the  alluvial,  sometimes 
sandy,  but  most  frequently  clay  deposits  which 
skirt  the  actual  course  of  the  rivers,  or  occupy  the 
long  lines  of  their  ancient  beds — the  rich  warp  or 
sea-sludge  that  forms  the  islands  at  the  extreme 
mouths  of  the  Maese  and  the  Scheldt,  fringes  the 
shores  of  the  Zuyder  Zee,  and  lines  the  inner  coasts 
of  the  Texel  and  of  the  entire  necklace  of  islands 
which  guard  the  northern  Hmits  of  this  inland  sea 
— the  low  mosses  (laage  veenen,  or  fens)  which 
yield  the  hard  black  peat,  the  favorite  fuel  of  Hol- 
land, and  the  extensive  higher  bogs  (hooge  veenen) 
from  which  the  light  brown  peat  of  Frieseland  is 
obtained. 

These  distinctions  of  the  geologist  serve  the 
purposes  of  the  agriculturist  also.  The  limits  of 
each  variety  of  surface  are  defined  by  the  former 
on  his  map ;  the  same  limits  indicate  to  the  latter 
where  agricultural  skill,  and  of  what  kind,  is  capa- 
ble of  being  applied  with  economy  and  advantage ; 
how  far  the  capabilities  of  each  tract  have  hitherto 
been  understood  ;  and  to  what  extent,  and  by  what 
new  means,  their  productiveness  may  be  yet  in- 
creased. 

Of  the  natural  causes  to  which  the  low  country 
owes  its  existence,  the  river  and  the  sea  are  the 
principal.  Each  has  in  many  places  acted  inde- 
pendently of  the  other;  and  yet  an  interesting 
fact  has  lately  been  established,  which  shows  how 
the  conjoined  action  of  the  two  has  been  necessary 
to  the  production  of  the  most  valuable  parts  of  the 
existing  surface.  The  rivers  traverse  long  tracts 
of  country.  They  wear  away  rocks  and  soils  of 
various  kinds,  and  hurry  the  particles  along  with 
them.  In  their  stages  of  more  rapid  movement, 
these  particles  move  along  with  them.  But  they 
are  deposited,  more  or  less  completely,  during  the 
periods  of  comparative  rest.  These  deposits  form 
the  alluvial  soils  of  river  banks ;  and  in  producing 
them,  the  streams  perform  a  merely  mechanical 
part. 

*  A  polder  is  a  tract  of  land  generally  below  the  low- 
water  level  of  the  adjoining  sea  or  river,  surrounded  by 
a  dyke,  and  only  kept  dry  by  artificial  pumping. 
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The  quantity  of  matter  which  a  river  thus  brings 
down,  and,  consequently,  the  rapidity  with  which 
it  may  form  such  deposits,  varies  with  the  length 
of  its  course,  the  vohime  of  its  waters,  the  nature 
of  the  country  through  which  it  flows,  the  velocity 
of  its  own  upper  current,  the  quantity  of  rain 
which  falls  in  a  given  time  in  the  regions  from 
which  its  waters  come,  and  the  violence  or  rapidity 
of  descent  with  which  they  fall  from  the  heavens. 
Thus,  a  thousand  gallons  of  the  waters  of  the 
Oxus,  when  in  flood,  are  said  to  hold  in  suspension 
two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds*  of  mud,  (Bumes;) 
of  the  Yellow  Sea,  fifty  pounds,  (Staunton  ;)  of 
the  Ganges,  twenty-two  pounds,  (Everest ;)  of  the 
river  Wear,  in  flood,  sixteen  pounds,  (Johnston  ;)  of 
the  Mississippi,  six  pounds,  (Riddell  ;)  and  of  the 
Rhine,  at  Bonn,  two  thirds  of  a  pound,  according 
to  Mr.  Horner. 

There  is,  no  doubt,  considerable  uncertainty  as 
to  the  correctness  of  any  of  llief:e  numbers.  They 
show,  however,  that  the  transporting  power  of 
rivers  varies  very  much,  and  is  sometimes  much 
greater  than  we  should  have  supposed  or  could 
anticipate.  Even  the  small  proportion  of  matter 
brought  down  by  the  Rhine  is  equal  to  146,000 
cubic  feet  of  solid  matter  in  twenty-four  hours  ;  or 
in  two  thousand  years  it  would  form  a  bed  of  rock 
three  feet  thick  and  thirty-six  miles  square.  It  is 
by  this  sediment  that  the  low  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
in  its  upper  course,  where  it  is  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  tide,  have  been  gradually  raised — and  the 
channels  filled  up,  and  the  islands  at  its  mouth  in 
great  part  formed. 

We  say  in  great  part,  because  in  these  two 
latter  operations  the  sea  performs  an  important, 
and  what  we  can  hardly  help  considering  as  a 
truly  wonderful,  cooperative  part.  In  the  waters 
of  the  river,  but  especially  in  those  of  the  sea, 
there  exist  vast  numbers  of  minute  microscopic 
animalcules,  called  by  Ehrenberg  infusorial  ani- 
mals, which  are  fitted  to  live  each  class  in  its  own 
special  element  only,  and  which,  therefore,  die  in 
myriads  where  the  sweet  and  the  salt  waters  min- 
gle. It  is  almost  incredible  to  see  how  densely 
the  water  is  sometimes  peopled  by  these  creatures, 
how  rapidly  they  multiply,  in  what  countless  num- 
bers they  die.  Their  skeletons  and  envelopes, 
consisting  of  calcareous  and  siliceous  matter  ex- 
tracted from  the  water,  are  almost  imperishable. 
They  commix  with  the  mud  of  the  river,  and 
come,  with  it,  to  form  the  deposits  of  slime  that 
fill  up  the  channels,  raise  the  growing  islands,  or 
add  to  the  belt  of  most  fertile  land  which  increases 
seaward,  where  the  waters  are  still.  As  the  tide 
advances  up  its  channel,  the  waters  of  the  river 
spread  and  flow  over  the  surface  ;  so  that  far  up  the 
stream,  where  the  upper  waters  are  still  sweet, 
the  salt  or  brackish  under-current  carries  the 
living  things  which  float  in  it  to  certain  death,  and 

*  This  quantity  is  probably  a  great  deal  too  large. 
Much,  however,  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  country. 
We  have  ourselves  found  a  hill  stream  in  a  clay  country  to 
contain,  in  lime  of  flood,  upwards  of  one  per  cent,  of  solid 
matter  dried  at  300=^  Fahrenheit,  or  108  pounds  in  the 
thousand  gallons. 


leaves  their  bodies  behind  it,  to  add  to  the  accu- 
mulating mud.  The  'extensive  mutual  surfaces  of 
river  and  sea  water  which  in  this  way  are  made  to 
meet,  insure  a  more  rapid  destruction  of  infusorial 
life  than  could  in  almost  any  other  way  be  brought 
about. 

Experiment  has  shown  that  as  far  up  as  the  tide 
reaches,  the  so-called  alluvial  deposit  in  and  along 
the  channel  of  the  river  abounds  with  the  remains 
of  these  marine  animalcules,  while  above  the  reach 
of  the  tide  none  of  them  are  to  be  found.  In  the 
Elbe  they  are  seen  as  far  as  eighty  miles  above  its 
mouth.  About  Cuxhaven  and  Gluckstadt,  which 
are  nearly  forty  miles  from  the  open  sea,  their 
siliceous  and  calcareous  skeletons  form  from  one 
fourth  to  one  third  of  the  mass  of  the  fresh  mud, 
exclusive  of  the  sand ;  while  further  up  the  river 
they  amount  to  about  one  half  of  this  quantity.- 
In  the  Rhine,  the  Scheldt,  the  Mersey,  the  LifFey, 
the  Thames,  the  Forth,  the  Humber,  and  the 
Wash,  the  same  form  of  deposit  goes  on  ;  so  that 
in  the  mouths  of  all  tidal  rivers  there  are  to  be 
superadded  to  the  mechanical  debris  brought  down 
by  the  upper  waters,  the  more  rich  and  fertilizing 
animal  spoils  which  the  sea  thus  wonderfully 
incorporates  into  the  growing  deltas,  and  the  banks 
of  rising  mud.  And  thus  it  is  seen  that  rivei 
islands  encroach  upon  the  ocean,  not  merely  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  solid  matters  held  in 
suspension  by  the  descending  water,  but  in  propor- 
tion also  to  the  richness  of  the  sea  in  microscopic 
forms  of  life,  and  to  the  volume  of  fresh  water 
which  the  river  can  bring  to  mingle  with  it. 

Such  is  the  origin  of  the  alluvial  soils  of  this 
country — properly  so  called — and  of  the  rich  sea- 
bordering  clays  formed  of  mixed  mineral  and  ani- 
mal matter,  the  almost  fabulous  fertility  of  which 
everywhere  tempts  men  to  brave  disease  and  rapid 
death,  and  the  sickening  efl^ects  of  swampy  cli- 
mates, and  to  expend  unwearied  toil  in  snatching 
them  from  the  watery  dominion,  and  defending 
them  by  huge  dykes. 

Thus  naturally  formed,  geologically  constituted, 
and  physically  placed,  this  country  is  exposed  to 
numberless  physical  accidents.  The  waters  of  the 
rivers  gather  above,  and  come  down  in  floods, 
which  the  loftiest  and  strongest  dykes  fail  to  resist 
— or  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice,  under  the  influence 
of  a  rapid  thaw,  dams  up  the  stream,  and  the 
melted  snows  collect  and  burst  for  themselves  a 
new  channel.  It  is  the  tendency  also  of  the 
rivers,  as  we  have  seen,  to  fill  up  their  beds,  so  as 
after  a  time  to  become  unable  to  convey  to  the  sea 
with  sufficient  rapidity  an  unusual  volume  of 
water,  which  must  therefore  seek  for  itself  a  new 
and  unusual  outlet.  Then  the  west,  the  north- 
west, and  the  south-west  winds,  both  drive  back 
the  river  itself,  and  urge  into  its  mouth  the  waters 
of  the  German  Ocean,  by  which  the  banks  are 
overflowed,  broken  through,  or  for  considerable 
distances  entirely  swept  away. 

Nor  are  such  accidents  confined  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  river.  Along  th«  coast  high 
downs  generally  exist;  yet  the  sea  occasionally 
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makes  large  encroachments  upon  them,  or  forces 
itself  entirely  through  them,  and  spreads  terror  and 
destruction  over  the  inner  land.  The  Zuyder  Zee 
also  is  raised  far  above  its  usual  level  when  the 
waters  of  the  Atlantic  pour  into  it,  and,  driven  by 
the  wind  towards  its  eastern  and  southern  shores, 
expend  their  fatal  fury  upon  the  costly  sea-walls 
of  unhappy  Frieseland.  Thus,  from  the  DoUart 
westward,  round  by  the  Zuyder  Zee,  on  the  inner 
shore  of  North  Holland,  along  the  main  sea-coast, 
among  the  mouths  and  channels  of  the  river,  and 
up  its  banks  even  beyond  the  Biesbosch  and  tbe 
upper  Betuwe — the  whole  Dutch  sea  and  river 
border  is,  more  or  less,  at  the  mercy  of  the  fluvi- 
atile  or  oceanic  waters,  and  has  times  without 
number  sunk  before  them. 

The  work  of  Beyer,  of  which  the  title  is  pre- 
fixed to  the  present  article,  contains  a  notice  of  the 
more  remarkable  recorded  floods  which  have  devas- 
tated the  Netherlands  from  the  commencement  of 
the  Christian  era  to  the  great  flood  of  1825.  We 
have  carefully  gone  over  his  long  introductory 
chapter  on  this  subject ;  and  we  find  mention  made 
of  no  less  than  190  great  floods  occurring  between 
the  years  516  and  1825,  besides  numerous  minor 
floods,  which  were  attended  with  disastrous  effects 
upon  life  and  property.  This  gives,  on  an  average 
for  the  last  thirteen  centuries,  one  severe  inunda- 
tion every  seven  years.  Of  course  these  floods 
have  often  been  local ;  and  hence,  though  much 
destruction  was  caused  by  each,  yet  a  longer 
breathing  time  than  seven  years  has  generally  been 
given,  before  a  fearful  deluge  recurs  in  the  same 
locality.  In  recent  times  the  years  1776,  1808, 
and  1825,  are  distinguished  by  the  occurrence  of 
great  calamities  over  similarly  extended  areas. 

Of  all  the  United  Provinces,  Frieseland  and 
Groningen  have  suffered,  and  continue  to  suffer, 
most  from  these  floods.  Exposed  to  the  full  rage 
of  the  north,  north-west,  and  west  winds,  the 
waters  of  the  angry  Atlantic  and  Polar  seas  rush 
towards  these  provinces,  pour  tnrough  the  micts 
of  its  barrier  reef — the  Helder,  (Hels-deur — hell's 
door,)  the  Vlie,  and  the  more  northern  gates — 
heap  them  up  in  the  inland  Zuyder  Zee,  burst  or 
overtop  its  dykes,  and  spread  themselves  over  the 
country,  sometimes  to  the  very  borders  of  Hanover. 
Thousands  of  men  and  cattle  perish,  the  gates  of 
the  barriers  become  widened,  and  the  dominion  of 
the  inland  sea  enlarged. 

Thus,  in  1230  a  hundred  thousand  men  per- 
ished, chiefly  in  Frieseland.  In  1277  the  tract  of 
land  which  now  forms  the  Dollart  was  swallowed 
up.  In  1287  the  Zuydor  Zee  was  enlarged,  and 
eighty  thousand  persons  destroyed,  with  cattle 
innumerable.  In  1395  the  passage  between  Vlie- 
land  and  the  Texel  was  greatly  enlarged ;  and  in 
1399  that  between  the  Texel  and  Wieringen  so 
widened,  that  large  ships  could  sail  to  Amsterdam. 
In  1470  twenty  thou£.<,nd  men  were  swallowed  up, 
nearly  all  in  Frieseland  ;  and  in  1570  an  equal 
number  in  that  province  alone.  In  the  latter  year 
the  water  rose  six  feet  above  the  dykes,  covered 
even  higher  parts  of  the  country  with  seven  feet 


of  water,  and  in  Groningen  destroyed  nine  thou- 
sand men  and  seventy  thousand  cattle.  In  1686 
it  rose  eight  feet  above  the  dykes,  destroyed  six 
hundred  houses,  dug  the  dead  out  of  their  graves, 
and  converted  Frieseland  into  one  wide  sea.  The 
seventh  Christmas  flood,  in  1717,  caused  still 
wider  damage  in  these  northern  provinces — burst 
through  most  of  the  dykes — laid  the  town  of 
Groningen  several  feet  under  water,  and  destroyed 
twelve  thousand  men,  six  thousand  horses,  and 
eighty  thousand  sheep  and  cattle. 

Nor  has  tbe  elemental  struggle  ceased — the 
storms  still  rise  as  high  and  rage  as  fierce  as  ever. 
Even  the  more  improved  and  now  loftier  dykes  fail 
to  resist  them ;  and  though  millions  of  florins  are 
annually  expended  in  maintaining  them,  wakeful- 
ness and  fear  still  prevail,  and  frequent  loss  occurs. 
The  danger  to  these  coasts  arises  not  so  much  from 
the  intensity  of  a  single  wind,  so  to  speak,  as  from 
the  successive  attacks  of  alternate  or  changing 
winds.  The  waters  which  rush  forward  from  the 
Atlantic,  or  from  the  Polar  Sea,  before  a  north- 
west wind,  break  strongly  against  the  shores  of 
Holland  ;  but  they  are  deflected  by  these  coasts, 
and  escape  towards  the  south,  causing  compar- 
atively little  damage  when  the  dykes  are  sound, 
unless  they  happen  to  accumulate  so  as  entirely  to 
overtop  them.  But  if  the  wind  has  been  blowing 
fiercely  from  the  north  or  from  the  south  ;  compell- 
ing the  waters  into  the  German  Ocean,  and,  while 
the  current  is  still  strong  in  either  of  these  direc- 
tions, it  chops  suddenly  round,  to  the  west,  it  then 
forces  the  accumulated  wave  towards  the  Dutch 
and  Danish  shores,  occasions  a  tide  of  unusual 
height,  dams  back  the  rivers — the  Scheldt,  the 
Maese,  the  Elbe,  and  the  Eyder — and  overbears 
all  human  resistance.  Or  if,  blowing  first  from 
the  south,  it  wheels  still  further  round,  gathering 
up  the  waters  as  it  were  with  one  of  those  huge 
whirling  sweeps  which  storms  are  now  known  to 
make,  and  then,  coming  steadily  from  the  north- 
west, pours  in  the  Atlantic  and  Polar  tides  to  aid 
the  already  lofty  swell — then  North  Holland  and 
Frieseland  suffer  ;  the  Dollart,  the  Lauwer,  and 
the  Zuyder  Seas*  swell  up ;  and  Amsterdam  and 
all  the  Frisians  tremble  with  dismay. 

So  with  the  inner  country.  The  west  wind, 
when  of  long  continuance,  drives  the  salt  sea  into 
the  mouths  of  the  Rhine  and  Maese,  and  their 
many  armlets,  and  arrests  at  the  same  time  the 
descending  waters.  Let  the  wind  come  in  this 
direction,  when  the  North  Sea  is  already  raised 
high  by  a  storm  from  the  north  or  south,  and  the 
more  swollen  tide,  then  meeting  the  river  streams, 
will  dam  them  back  to  a  greater  altitude,  and  thus 
burst  or  overtop  the  feebler  or  more  humble  dykes. 

But  if  about  the  same  time  Switzerland  has  been 
visited  by  a  watery  hurricane — and  the  Alps  of  the 
Grisons,  or  the  ridges  of  the  Taunus  and  the 
Siebengebirge,  or  the  forest  of  the  Ardennes — and 
the  many  feeders  that  join  the  Rhine   and  the 

*  In  Dutch,  the  word  zee,  like  sjo  in  Swedish,  is  applied 
either  to  an  inland  fresh-water  lake,  to  an  arm  of  the  sail 
sea,  or  to  the  wide  ocean. 
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Maese  in  their  course,  have  in  consequence  sent 
down  unusual  suppUes,  and  have  thus,  by  land- 
freshes  alone,  lifted  the  surface  of  the  river  to  the 
very  lips  as  it  were  of  the  inclosing  dykes ;  if,  at 
such  a  moment  as  this,  the  unrelenting  sea-wind 
charges  onward  from  the  west — or  if  it  do  so  when 
the  shattered  ice  chokes  up  the  channel,  and  the 
melting  snows  struggle  against  the  opposing  barrier 
— then  sure  destruction  awaits  the  dykes,  and  re- 
sistless floods  force  forward  their  certain  way. 

It  is  thus  easy  to  understand  how,  upon  the 
Rhine,  and  the  Elbe,  and  the  Neva,  great  epochal 
risings  of  the  rivers  at  uncertain  intervals  come  to 
be  recorded.  A  fortuitous  concurrence  of  circum- 
stances is  required  to  produce  these  remarkable 
disasters — a  concurrence  which  can  neither  be  fore- 
seen nor  controlled — which,  according  to  our 
present  knowledge,  may  happen  to-morrow,  or  may 
be  delayed  till  the  birth  of  a  new  generation. 

A  still  more  rare  union  of  causes  is  necessary  to 
produce  disasters  of  the  severest  kind  in  the  north- 
ern and  southern  provinces  at  once — on  the  shores 
of  the  Zuyder  Zee,  and  at  the  same  time  along  the 
more  inland  banks  of  the  river.  Such  was  the 
case,  however,  in  1825,  when  a  higher  flood  was 
experienced,  wider  in  its  range,  and  more  destruc- 
tive, than  any  other  in  modern  times. 

But  these  calamities  are  not  wholly  evil.  From 
these  physical  disasters,  as  from  all  the  more  strik- 
ing dispensations  of  Providence,  moral  good  arises. 
They  are,  probably,  one  of  the  most  real  and  nat- 
ural sources  of  that  bond  of  sympathy  and  poUtical 
union  by  which  the  United  Provinces  have  so  long 
been  kept  together.  Common  fears  and  common 
sufferings  beget  common  feelings.  Tho.se  who 
appeal  to,  and  help  each  other  by  turns,  or  who 
at  times  partake  together  in  one  more  wide  calam- 
ity, naturally  come  to  regard  themselves  as  of  one 
family — the  sharers  of  one  family  fate.  Gratitude 
is  aw^akened  on  the  one  hand,  affection  for  those 
you  have  served  on  the  other,  and  a  constant  sense 
of  mutual  dependence.  The  voluntary  contribu- 
tions thus  collected  in  the  Netherlands  are  often 
very  great.  The  sum  contributed  in  aid  of  the 
distressed  amounted  in  1809  to  nearly  a  million, 
and  in  1825  it  exceeded  five  millions  of  florins. 

Commerce  was  the  source  of  the  rapid  rise  of 
the  modern  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands.  The 
wealth  of  the  Indies  was  snatched  from  Spain  dur- 
ing the  war  of  independence.  Further  and  further 
towards  the  American  main,  the  Dutch  commanders 
penetrated,  in  quest  of  the  richly-freighted  ships  of 
their  former  masters.  By  degrees  they  founded 
colonies  of  their  own,  and  established  on  a  surer 
basis  that  extensive  commerce,  which,  after  the 
struggle  for  freedom  was  over,  continued  to  pro- 
vide the  means  of  permanently  increasing  the  na- 
tional strength  and  greatness. 

Whence  comes  the  love  of  rural  life — the  affec- 
tion for  green  fields — the  strong  desire  for  the 
simple  pleasures  of  the  country — of  which  at  one 
time  or  another  almost  every  one  is  more  or  less 
conscious?  To  till  the  earth — was  this  so  laid 
upon  man  as  a  curse,  or  duty,  as  to  have  become 


at  last  a  kind  of  natural  instinct — outliving  many 
others,  and  carrying  him,  when  wearied  with  the 
cares  and  toils  of  busy  life,  willingly  back  again  to 
his  paternal  farm — or,  where  no  ancestral  acres 
tempt  him,  making  him  more  earnestly  toil  in  his 
other  adopted  calling,  that  he  may  at  length  be- 
come the  possessor  of  fields  of  his  own,  to  which 
he  may  in  peace  retire  1  What  can  rich  merchants, 
as  a  body,  do  with  their  wealth  ?  How  can  a  rich 
mercantile  country  best  employ  its  accumulating 
gold  1  To  traffic  there  is  a  limit.  Hoarded  gold 
does  not  fructify.  Ships  and  stores  of  merchandise 
cannot  alone  secure  permanent  power  and  great- 
ness. Venice  and  Genoa — what  European  cities 
richer  and  more  powerful  once — what  of  equal  his- 
toric fame  are  poorer  and  humbler  now?  Broad 
and  fertile  acres  are  necessary  as  the  permanent 
basis  of  a  country's  power.  Sudden  defeat  cannot 
impoverish  them — hostile  inroads  cannot  remove 
them  ;  the  produce  of  the  year  may  be  destroyed, 
but  when  the  storm  of  war  has  swept  over  them, 
the  elements  of  future  power  remain. 

Under  this  higher  instinct — for  we  may  call  it 
such — the  individual  and  political  wisdom  of  the 
people  of  the  Netherlands  sought  investments  for 
their  increasing  wealth  in  the  country  they  loved 
so  well,  and  for  which  they  had  so  bravely  fought. 
A  community  of  active  merchants,  whose  yearly 
gains  rendered  them  independent  of  agricultural 
profits,  was  well  fitted  to  subdue  the  wide  extent 
of  sandy  heath  and  down,  of  lake  and  marsh  and 
bog,  and  sea-washed  slime,  which  their  several 
provinces  presented,  and,  by  long  perseverance,  to 
add  them  to  the  fixed  capital  and  permanent  wealth 
of  the  nation. 

The  history  of  agriculture  everywhere  exhibits 
two  periods — the  mechanical  and  the  chemical. 
Distinctly  succeeding  each  other  at  first,  they  be- 
come finally  blended,  for  the  enlargement  of  all  the 
resources  which  our  increasing  population  requires, 
and  which  instructed  intelligence  can  supply  for 
the  production  of  human  food.  The  mechanical 
period  expends  its  efforts  first,  in  draining  marshes, 
and  bogs,  and  lakes  ;  next,  in  tapping  springs : 
then  in  the  more  refined  drainage,  which  is  at 
present  enveloping  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  with 
a  network  of  covered  ditches ;  and,  lastly,  in  the 
contrivance  of  machines  by  which  the  vrorks  of 
the  husbandman  may  be  at  once  hastened  and  per- 
fected, his  labor  lightened,  and  his  mon'^y  econ- 
omized. Sweden  is  in  the  first  stage  of  the 
mechanical  period  ;  vast  marshes,  in  some  instances 
fifty  thousand  acres  in  extent,  stretch  themselves 
over  Smaland  on  the  east,  and  in  Helsingland, 
Angermanland,  &c.,  towards  the  north,  while 
numberless  lakes  conceal  improvable  tracts  of 
land.  Hence  the  main  agricultural  efforts  of  that 
rising  country  are  directed  towards  the  removal  of 
their  superfluous  waters.  France,  and  Germany, 
and  Ireland,  are  barely  as  yet  in  the  second  starve 
of  drainage.  Great  Britain,  and  especially  Scot- 
land, has  fairly  reached  the  third. 

But  in  combating  the  permanent  influence  of 
water  upon  the  surface  of  their  country,  no  people 
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in  the  world  have  hitherto  done  so  much — so  boldly, 
so  persevering-ly,  or  so  expensively,  as  the  Dutch. 
Their  works,  too,  have  a  remarkable  peculiarity. 
In  other  countries  the  draining  of  a  lake  involves 
only  one  operation  of  limited  expense  and  duration. 
It  is  done  once  for  all.  A  cut  is  made,  the  water 
is  let  out,  and  springs  and  rains  flow  away  from 
the  drained  spot  forever  after,  by  their  own  grav- 
itation. But,  in  the  Netherlands,  the  labor  is  not 
to  make  an  exit  for  the  water,  but  to  close  up 
every  avenue  for  its  entrance,  and  to  bale  out,  by 
unsleeping  machinery,  what  falls  from  heaven  on 
the  new  land,  or  rises  from  uncontrollable  springs. 
The  dykes  prevent  the  entrance  of  waters — but 
the  pumps  and  canals  are  equally  necessary  to 
compel  the  exit  of  those  which  are  already  present. 

Few  persons  have  an  idea  of  the  magnitude  and 
cost  of  the  larger  dykes.  The  foundation  of  a  sea- 
dyke  is  from  120  to  150  feet  in  width.  It  is  cased 
externally  with  stone,  usually  from  the  rocks  of 
Norway ;  and  a  road  runs  along  the  top,  or  im- 
mediately within  it.  Where  the  exposure  is  great, 
the  expense  of  repairs  is  in  proportion  to  it.  Of 
the  v/ell-known  dyke  at  West  Capelle,  in  the  island 
of  Walcheren,  it  is  said,  that,  had  it  been  originally 
made  of  solid  copper,  the  actual  cost  would  have 
been  less  than  has  been  already  expended  in  build- 
ing and  repairing  it. 

The  inclosures,  called  polders,  consist  either  of 
land  which  is  naturally  low,  or  of  bogs  from  which 
the  peat  has  been  dug  for  fuel,  and  which  have 
afterwards  been  embanked  and  artificially  dried. 
We  have  been  unable  to  learn  the  extent  of  pold- 
ered  land  in  the  Netherlands ;  and  we  are  not 
aware  that  it  has  ever  been  accurately  ascertained. 
Simons,  in  his  work  on  the  application  of  steam  to 
the  pumping  of  the  polders,  names  436  polders 
containing  194,000  bonders  or  hectares,  which  are 
worked  or  kept  dry  by  815  mills.  This  gives  445 
hectares,  or  1100  acres,  to  each  polder  ;  and,  with- 
out taking  into  account  the  successive  lifts  which, 
in  most  parts  of  the  country,  the  same  water  has 
to  undergo,  it  allows  238  bonders,  or  about  600 
acres,  to  be  drained  by  each  mill. 

It  is  stated,  we  do  not  know  on  what  author- 
ity, that  there  exist  about  9000  of  these  mills  in 
Holland.  Assuming  this  number,  and  that  each 
mill  drains  600  acres,  the  extent  of  poldered  land 
would  amount  to  five  millions  four  hundred  thou- 
sand acres.  That  this  is  greatly  beyond  the  truth, 
is  obvious  from  the  fact,  that,  in  1833,  the  total 
cultivated  land  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands, 
exclusive  of  Limburg  and  Luxembourg,  amounted 
only  to  five  millions  three  hundred  thousand  acres, 
while  two  milHons  lay  uncultivated.  All  we  are 
safe  in  concluding,  therefore,  with  our  present  in- 
formation, is,  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
surface  of  the  low  countries  owes  its  agricultural 
value  and  its  habitable  condition  to  the  operation 
of  countless  windmills.  By  slow  degrees  only  can 
the  vast  capital  have  been  amassed,  by  which, 
through  the  addition  of  polder  to  polder,  the  pro- 
ductive surface  and  agricultural  resources  of  this 
part  of  Europe  have  been  so  largely  increased. 


In  forming  an  idea  of  the  power  which  wiU  be 
required  to  bale  out  the  water  from  a  lake,  or  to 
maintain  it  in  the  state  of  a  polder,  three  consider- 
ations are  to  be  taken  into  account.  First,  the 
depth  of  water  in  the  lake  at  its  mean  level,  which 
will  indicate  the  power  necessarily  to  be  kept  in 
operation  for  a  certain  time,  merely  to  dry  the 
lake.  Second,  the  average  yearly  faU  of  rain  at 
the  spot,  and  the  average  yearly  evaporation,  the 
difference  between  which  is  the  amount  of  water 
from  heaven  which  is  to  be  removed  yearly  by 
permanent  pumpings.  And,  lastly,  the  quantity 
of  spring  or  ooze  water  which  is  likely  to  make 
its  way  into  the  hollow  land. 

Six,  eight,  and  ten  feet,  are  mean  depths  of 
water  which  have  frequently  been  removed  from 
the  surface  of  lands,  now  long  empoldered  and 
kept  dry  by  machinery.  In  the  Zuid  plas,  near 
Gouda,  the  pumping  of  which  was  begun  in  the 
summer  of  1838,  the  mean  depth  of  the  water  to 
be  pumped  out  was  13l  feet,  and  the  level  of 
this  water  was  eight  and  two  fifths  feet  below 
that  of  high  water  in  the  Yssel.  To  this  latter 
level  the  whole  was  raised  into  a  high  basin  or 
reservoir,  that  it  might  flow  away  on  the  opening 
of  the  sluice,  as  the  water  in  the  river  fell — so 
that  the  thirteen  feet  of  water  being  pumped  out 
in  the  first  instance  to  dry  the  bed,  all  the  super- 
fluous rain  and  ooze  water  must  subsequently  con- 
tinue to  be  raised  to  a  height  of  twenty-two  feet. — 
{Simons,  p.  142.)  Such  a  height  of  hft  is  by  no 
means  uncommon  in  other  parts  of  Holland. 

Though  its  frequent  mists  convey  the  impression 
that  the  climate  of  the  Netherlands  is  excessively 
moist,  yet  the  annual  fall  of  rain  is  by  no  means 
excessive.  The  mean  deduced  from  the  observa- 
tions of  nearly  a  hundred  years,  is  25  and  one 
tenth  inches,  while  the  mean  annual  evaporation 
amounts  to  22  and  six  tenth  inches  :  leaving  only 
two  inches  of  rain  to  be  pumped  from  the  polders  in 
the  course  of  the  year.  To  lift  such  a  quantity  of 
water  from  the  land,  would  seem  to  demand  no 
great  outlay  of  power  ;  but  the  rain  falls  most 
largely  in  winter,  and  the  evaporation  is  greatest 
in  summer.*  Occasional  very  heavy  falls  of  rain 
also  come  down,  which  alone  would  for  a  length 
of  time  flood  the  land  ;  and  it  is  of  especial  conse- 
quence that  the  surface  should  be  laid  dry  early  in 
spring,  and  should  be  kept  long  dry  in  the  autumn 
and  early  winter.  All  these  circumstances  demand 
the  provision  of  a  much  greater  amount  of  me- 
chanical power,  than,  from  a  mere  comparison  of 
the  average  annual  fall  and  evaporation,  might  be 
considered  necessary. 

The  spring  or  ooze  water  varies  with  the  nature 
of  the  soil,  with  the  substance  and  construction  of 
the  dykes,  with  the  proximity  of  high  canals  and 

*  The  fall  of  rain  and  the  evaporation  respectively  in 
the  two  halves  of  the  year,  is  nearly  as  follows,  in 
inches : — 

Simmer.  Winter.  Total. 

Fallofrain,     .     .     .     lOSinch.      14-65.        25-15 
Evaporation,    .     .     .    15-9  6-7  22-6 

Rain-water  to  be 
pumped  out,     .     .      5-4 


-I- 7-95      =2-55  inch. 
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rivers,  and  with  the  age  of  the  polder  itself. 
Therefore,  no  correct  estimate  can  be  made  of  it 
from  purely  theoretical  considerations.  Expe- 
rience must  be  the  main  guide  in  ascertaining  the 
increase  of  power  which  different  localities  may 
from  this  cause  require.  The  average  result  of 
experience,  in  reference  to  the  rain  and  ooze 
taken  together,  is,  that  all  the  water  which  is  to 
be  removed  from  1500  acres  of  land,  may  be  lifted 
one  ell  (3"28  feet)  by  one  first-rate  windmill ;  or 
that,  if  steam  be  employed,  one  horse-power  is 
equal  to  lift,  one  ell  high,  all  the  natural  water 
from  300  acres  of  land. — {Simons,  p.  25.)  Once, 
therefore,  erect  the  dykes,  canals,  reservoirs,  slui- 
ces, and  pumps — thus  clear  the  land  of  water — 
and  to  Veep  it  dry  afterwards  does  not  appear  to 
be  a  very  herculean  task. 

But  the  height  to  which  the  water  is  to  be  lifted 
must  be  taken  into  account ;  and  on  this  indeed 
the  question  of  probable  profit  or  loss  in  all  drain- 
ing speculations,  especially  turns.  If  the  water, 
as  in  the  Zuid  plas,  has  to  be  lifted  nearly  seven 
ells,  or  twenty- tv/o  feet,  then  every  300  acres  will 
require  the  employment  of  seven  horses'  power  to 
keep  it  dry  ;  and  the  annual  minimum  profit  from 
the  drained  land  must  be  greater  in  like  proportion, 
before  the  necessary  expenditure  can  prove  remu- 
nerative. The  cost  of  erecting  a  mill  varies  from 
sixteen  to  twenty-eight  hundred  pounds,  while  that 
of  maintaining  and  working  it  is  about  sixty  pounds 
a  year.  But  the  dykes,  ditches,  and  sluices,  have 
also  to  be  made  and  maintained.  Yet  the  total 
annual  expense  of  maintaining  mills  and  dykes 
rarely  exceeds  five  or  six  shillings  an  acre,  even 
when  the  lift  is  eighteen  or  twenty  feet. 

The  draining  of  a  plas  (lake)  or  marsh,  and  the 
transformation  of  it  into  a  polder,  is  usually  exe- 
cuted in  one  of  two  ways.  Certain  individuals 
consider  the  speculation  worth  entering  into  ;  upon 
which,  having  obtained  from  government,  or  pur- 
chased from  private  parties,  the  necessary  conces- 
sion or  authority,  they  form  themselves  into  a 
company.  They  fence  the  plas  round  with  a 
double  dyke  and  a  ring  canal  ;  they  erect  mills, 
make  the  land  dry,  and  then  divide  it  among-  them- 
selves, or  sell  it  to  others.  The  purchasers  nom- 
inate a  dykgraaf,  who  presides  over  a  board  of 
management,  under  whose  directions  the  dykes, 
mills,  and  sluices,  are  kept  in  an  efficient  state,  at 
the  joint  expense  of  all. 

Or,  when  the  undertaking  is  large,  and  the 
profit  doubtful — as  in  the  case  of  the  Zuid  plas, 
the  Haerlem  sea,  and  others — the  work  is  under- 
taken by  the  government.  The  land  is  dyked  and 
laid  dry  at  the  public  expense,  and  is  then  sold  ; 
the  purchasers  being  bound  to  maintain  the  dykes 
and  pumps  at  the  common  cost.  In  nearly  all 
cases  of  poldering,  the  new  land  is  exempt  from 
taxes  for  the  first  twenty  years,  and,  in  special  in- 
stances, other  privileges  are  also  granted.  It  is 
found  politic  to  give  public  encouragement  to  un- 
dertakings which  so  manifestly  add  to  the  material 
wealth  of  '.he  country. 

The   general  superintendence,    supervision,   or 


entire  management,  of  all  these  dykes,  canals,  and 
drainages,  has,  from  the  earliest  times,  been  more 
or  less  a  care  of  the  governmci.t  for  the  time  being. 
Long  before  the  Spanish  dominion,  the  provincial 
dukes  and  governors  knew  how  to  extend  and 
strengthen  their  power  by  the  improvement  and 
extension  of  the  dykes.  In  the  Spanish  times,  the 
general  oversight  of  every  extensive  local  drain- 
age was  in  the  hands  of  the  crown  ;  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  bailiffs,  dykgraafs,  and  heemraads  to 
each,  was  a  valuable  part  of  the  patronage  of  the 
actual  governor,  or  viceroy,  of  the  Netherlands. 

During  the  war  of  independence,  when  ev- 
erything which  belonged  to  the  church  and  the 
crown  was  confiscated,  and,  to  meet  the  national 
wants,  as  far  as  possible  converted  into  money, 
these  appointments  were  sold.  Previous  to  1576, 
the  despair  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  been  so 
great,  that  he  had  seriously  proposed  to  the  pa- 
triots of  Holland  and  Zealand,  that  they  should 
destroy  their  dykes  and  "  abandon  to  the  waves  a 
soil  which  gave  no  security  to  freedom."  But 
in  this  year,  when  hope  began  again  to  animate 
them,  and  the  spirits  of  the  people  were  rising — 
when  a  new  confidence  in  the  stability  of  their 
country  had  been  created,  and  the  states  were 
making  new  efforts  to  raise  the  means  of  prose- 
cuting the  war — the  city  of  Rotterdam  purchased 
of  the  states  of  Holland  the  bailieship  or  dykgraaf- 
ship  of  Schieland  for  four  thousand  pounds,  of 
forty  groats  to  the  pound.  The  polders  of  Schie- 
land are  drained  by  the  Rotte  and  by  the  Schie, 
two  canals  which  terminate,  or  have  their  most 
important  sluices,  in  the  town  of  Rotterdam.  It 
was,  therefore,  for  the  general  benefit  of  all  parties 
that  the  chief  authority  over  them  should  be  vested 
in  the  city — but  especially  important  that  the  pa- 
triot burghers  should  have  the  command  of  the 
chained-up  waters,  which  it  might,  on  occasion, 
be  necessary  to  let  loose  for  their  own  preservation, 
or  for  the  destruction  of  the  enemy. 

Now  that  better  times  have  come,  and  social  de- 
velopment proceeds  without  immediate  reference  to 
hostile  invasion,  the  functions  of  local  boards  of 
management  are  confined  to  the  application  of  the 
cheapest  and  most  efficient  methods  of  preserving 
the  canals  and  dykes,  and  of  maintaining  the  pol- 
ders in  the  most  profitable  condition.  But  thr^ 
special  supervision  of  the  sea-walls  and  great  river 
■dykes,  and  of  all  canals  and  sluices,  in  so  far  as 
they  concern  the  national  good,  continues  to  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  government  and  the  general 
states. 

For  this  important  national  service  a  special  de- 
partment of  civil  engineers  has  been  created — the 
Water-staat,  Water-staff,  Etat  d'eau.  They  receive 
a  special  instruction  in  the  new  college  at  Delft ; 
from  which  they  are  transferred  to  various  parts  of 
the  country,  and  are  made  responsible  for  the  con- 
dition of  the  works  placed  under  their  care.  All 
national  works  they  both  advise  upon  and  execute  : 
concerning  the  state  and  eflSciency  of  private  works 
they  only  advise  ;  it  is  the  right  of  the  proprietors 
to  administer. 
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The  Dutch  are  proverbially  a  slow,  but  they 
are  a  prog-ressive,  people.  The  physical  character 
of  their  country  has  moulded  and  fashioned  their 
habits  ;  and  the  one  idea  to  which  its  early  con- 
dition gave  birth,  has  regulated  every  important 
step  in  their  social  progress.  They  began,  as  is 
done  now  on  the  coast  of  Sleswick,  to  enclose  the 
fat,  slimy,  self-raised  banks  of  the  rivers,  and  the 
shores  of  their  stiller  seas,  that  the  higher  waters 
and  tides  might  no  longer  overflow  them.  Dykes 
were  next  drawn  round  those  portions  of  land 
which  were  dry  only  at  the  lowest  waters.  Then 
the  thought  occurred  of  employing  machinery 
Avorked  by  the  wind,  to  dry  such  land  more  eflfec- 
tually,  and  at  all  times.  This  again  taught  them 
to  be  independent  of  a  natural  outfall  or  of  unsteady 
tides,  and  still  lower  lands  were  drained,  till  by  de- 
grees they  have  come  to  lift  the  water  from  twenty 
to  twenty-five  feet ;  so  that  at  present  it  is  the 
expense  of  lifting  which  chiefly  limits  the  depth 
of  their  poldered  fields. 

From  the  rich  slimes  of  the  sea  and  rivers,  they 
ventured  upon  marshy  bogs,  where  a  black  peat — 
unmixed  in  some  cases,  in  others  partially  solidi- 
fied by  sand  and  clay — presented  less  inducement 
to  the  cultivator.  The  shallow  lakes  with  peaty 
bottoms  succeeded  these  ;  and  though  the  balance 
often  trembled  when  profit  and  loss  were  placed 
in  the  opposing  scales,  yet  still  adventure  went  on, 
and  the  wealth  brought  in  by  commerce  procured 
for  many  a  landless  merchant  the  comfort  of  a  pri- 
vate Jagt,  or  hunting-ground. 

The  natural  fuel  of  the  Netherlands  is  peat — 
the  brown  spongy  peat  of  Frieseland,  and  the  black, 
solid,  and  more  earthy  peat  of  North  Holland. 
The  surface  of  the  bogs  of  the  latter  country  is 
rarely  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  From  Rotter- 
dam to  the  Helder  they  cover  a  very  large  area, 
and  have  proved  rich  mines  of  fuel  for  many  ages. 
But  where  the  peat  was  extracted,  stagnant  water 
took  its  place.  Scooped  up  from  beneath  this 
gathering  water,  as  long  as  any  available  turf  ex- 
isted, or  as  long  as  it  could  easily  be  reached,  the 
quaking  bogs  of  old  time  were  succeeded  by  lakes 
— often  deep,  sometimes  of  considerable  extent, 
scattered  in  numbers  over  the  country,  and  fre- 
quently separated  only  by  narrow  intervals  of 
unsteady  land  between.  Could  not  the  drainage 
of  natural  lakes  be  extended  to  the  exhausted  bogs  ? 
Would  not  the  more  solid  bottom  of  a  worn-out 
turbary  yield  a  better  soil  than  the  surface  of  a 
native  moss  1  The  depth  of  the  water  was  now 
no  objection ;  and  soon,  where  peat  earth  had  for- 
merly been  fished  up,  cattle  were  geen  to  graze, 
and  flax  and  corn  to  luxuriate  and  ripen. 

Another  consideration  also  guided  their  pro- 
ceedings. Their  many  lakes  and  lakelets  are 
swept  over  by  an  unresisted  wind.  Unlike  the 
lakes  of  Goldsmith's  "  Traveller,"  which  "  slum- 
ber in  the  storm,"  their  waters  roughen,  and  fret, 
and  dash  themselves  against  their  feeble  banks. 
The  peaty  soil  gives  way — the  water  flows  on 
gladly,  and  two  lakes  become  united  into  one. 
Another  storm  propels  with  greater  force  the  larger 


body  of  water,  and,  with  double  speed,  a  second 
barrier  is  overcome,  until  a  third  and  a  fourth  lake 
in  succession  are  merged  in  one  widening  expanse.* 
Thus  the  watery  dominion  kept  extending  itself 
over  the  entire  country.  The  Haarlem  meer  had 
leaped  from  lakelet  to  lakelet,  engulfing  a  large 
tract  of  land  ;  in  the  same  manner,  that  the  north- 
ern waters  had  long  ago  broken  the  broad  southern 
barrier  by  which  they  were  separated  from  the 
historical  lake  of  Flevo,  and  had  given  rise  to  the 
present  wide  and  salt  southern  sea  (Zuyder  Zee.) 
To  preserve  the  existing  soil,  therefore,  as  well  as 
to  acquire  new,  and  to  lessen  the  cost  of  erecting 
and  maintaining  barriers  against  the  rou^^hening 
waters  of  so  many  lakes,  it  became  a  matter  both 
of  economy  and  national  policy,  to  convert  them 
into  polders. 

The  progress  of  general  knowledge  has  greatly 
facilitated  the  execution  of  such  works.  The  first 
polders  were  comparatively  small  inclosures.  Am- 
bacht  (manor)  after  ambacht  was  secured.  These 
were  gradually  united  into  Heemraadschaps  and 
Hochheemraadschaps — that  is,  into  large  districts, 
superintended  by  separate  heemraads,  or  inspectors, 
and  single  boards  of  management.  Larger  encir- 
cling canals  and  reservoir  canals  of  many  miles  in 
length,t  formed  time  after  time,  increased  the  efl5- 
cacy  of  the  drainage,  while  the  cost  per  acre  was 
diminished.  It  thus  became  evident  that  great 
undertakings  were  most  likely  to  remunerate,  and 
that  wealthy  companies  would  reap  the  surest 
profits.  The  limited  extent  of  any  private  means 
has  compelled  the  government  occasionally  to  exe- 
cute the  more  extensive  drainages  ;  disposing  of 
them  afterwards  to  private  individuals.  Such  was 
the  case  with  the  Groot  Zuid  plas ;  by  the  drying 
of  which  the  extent  of  water  between  Rotterdam 
and  Gouda  has  been  greatly-diminished,  and  the 
danger  from  it  lessened.  This  work  was  begun 
in  1836,  and  has  now  been  for  some  time  com 
pleted. 

Two  questions  about  this  time  began  to  be  agi- 
tated in  the  Netherlands.  In  various  parts  of  the 
country  attempts  had  been  made,  from  time  to  time, 
on  a  small  scale,  to  supersede  the  wind-mill  by  the 
steam-engine  in  the  draining  of  the  land — but  with- 
out any  satisfactory  success.  Through  the  influ- 
ence chiefly  of  Mr.  Simons,  a  more  skilful  trial  was 
made  at  the  expense  of  government,  by  the  erec- 
tion of  two  engines  of  thirty  horse  power  on  the 
Zuid  plas.  By  the  use  of  proper  precautions,  this 
trial  was  attended  with  complete  success.  The 
advantages  of  steam  are,  that  the  power  is  under 


*  We  can  form  d  priori  very  little  idea  of  the  actual 
power  of  the  wind  in  propelling  bodies  of  water,  and  caus- 
ing them  to  accumuJate  in  its  own  direction.  Smeaton 
states,  that  in  a  canal  four  miles  long,  the  water  at  one 
end  has  been  raised  four  inches  higher  than  at  the  other. 
by  the  blowing  of  the  wind  along  the  canal ;  and  Rennell 
mentions,  that  in  a  lake  ten  miles  broad,  and  six  feet 
deep,  one  side  has  been  driven  to  the  other  by  a  strong 
wind  in  such  volume  as  to  render  it  sixteen  feet  deep, 
while  the  windward  side  was  laid  entirely  dry. 

tin  North  Holland  there  are  about  eighty  polders  com- 
prising upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  acres, 
which  are  now  all  pumped  up  into  a  common  canal  reser- 
voir, the  Schermer  Boezem. 
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perfect  control,  and  can  be  exactly  adjusted  to  the 
work  that  is  to  be  performed.  During  wind  and 
calm  it  is  equally  ready  for  work,  and  can  be  set 
on  or  let  off  as  the  exigencies  of  the  seasons  require. 
The  number  of  machines  to  be  erected  is  also  very 
much  fewer  ;  the  cost  of  erecting-  and  maintaining 
them  is  less,  and  their  work  is  always  more  effect- 
ually done.  But  the  customs  of  many  generations 
are  not  easily  changed,  nor  the  tools  forsaken  with 
which,  for  hundreds  of  years,  our  forefathers  have 
performed  the  work  which  still  remains  for  us  to 
do.  But  in  the  bajltle  of  the  powers,  the  victory 
is  now  palpably  with  steam ;  and  the  winds  must 
be  content  slowly  to  recede. 

Another  obstacle,  however,  not  wholly  discred- 
itable to  so  patriotic  a  people,  rose  up  against  the 
employment  of  steam.  The  boiler  fire  must  be 
fed,  and  fuel  must  be  provided.  The  digging  of 
the  native  fuel  has  formed  many  of  the  lakes  which 
the  steam-engine  is  to  be  employed  to  dry.  Will 
you  make  new  lakes  in  order  to  feed  your  fires? 
or  will  you  work  your  engines  with  imported  coal, 
and  hazard  the  entire  drainage  of  the  country  upon 
the  doubtful  maintenance  of  European  peace  1  If 
nation  is  to  be  forever  separated  from  nation — if, 
dwelling  apart  in  proud  and  distinct  individuality, 
they  are  grudgingly  to  recognize  the  virtues  and 
deserts  of  those  from  whom  only  a  river,  or  a  strait, 
or  a  custom-house,  divides  them — if  the  brother- 
hood to  which  Christianity  appeals,  is  never  to 
become  more  than  a  name — if  the  bountiful  pro- 
visions of  Providence  are  to  be  forever  thwarted, 
and  what  one  corner  of  the  world  produces  abun- 
dantly, another  shall  not  be  permitted  to  share  in, 
lest  the  one  should  cease  to  force  the  growth  of 
the  same  produce  from  its  own  unwilling  soil,  or 
the  other,  upon  any  whim  of  its  rulers,  should 
refuse  to  part  with  its  excess — if  such  things  are 
the  best,  then  let  England  gird  her  wooden  walls 
more  tightly  round  her,  let  Holland  heighten  and 
strengthen  her  dykes,  let  railroads  and  Atlantic 
steamers  be  forbidden,  and  let  coast-guards  and 
Zollbeamten  more  jealousy  watch  all  shores  and 
frontiers,  that  man  hold  not  inter-communion  with 
man,  and  communities  be  thus  gradually  drawn 
into  dependence  on  each  other. 

But  if  national  independence  be  consistent  with 
the  largest  amount  of  mutual  demand  and  supply 
between  kingdom  and  kingdom — if  commerce  and 
intercourse  forge  common  links  among  communi- 
ties, whether  near  or  distant,  which  it  will  equally 
mjure  all  suddenly  to  snap  asunder — if  general 
traffic  create  new  wants  everywhere,  which  home 
productions  cannot  satisfy — then  the  more  one 
nation,  in  this  sense,  is  made  to  depend  upon  an- 
other, the  more  numerous  will  become  the  guar- 
antees for  that  lasting  peace  by  which  the  highest 
advancement  of  our  race  is  to  be  promoted. 

Let  Holland  then  depend  upon  England  and 
Belgium  for  the  coal  which  is  to  dry  her  polders. 
Let  Norway,  and  Russia,  and  Belgium,  and  the 
United  States  of  America,  depend  upon  the  Eng- 
lish market  for  the  sale  of  their  timber,  their  hemp, 
and  flax,  and  cotton.      Let  England  depend  upon 


Russia,  and  Germany,  and  America,  for  her  defi- 
cient corn,  and  upon  the  world  at  laige  for  outlets 
to  her  manufactures.  Let  railroads  annihilate 
inter-national  barriers,  making  the  broad  land  as 
free  to  pass  over  as  the  sea,  and  let  the  post-office 
and  the  electric  telegraph  mingle  by  millions  the 
kind  thoughts,  and  the  more  serious  reflections, 
and  the  tidings  of  mental  and  physical  progress, 
from  all  the  corners  of  the  earth — and  then,  neither 
the  whims  of  autocrats,*  nor  the  squabbles  of  royal 
houses,  nor  disputed  marriages,  nor  dyspeptic  min- 
isters, nor  polemical  differences,  nor  desert  corners 
of  land,  will  long  be  permitted  to  endanger  the  lives 
and  comfort  of  millions  of  human  beings.  Under 
the  possibility,  in  which  the  patriotic  Hollanders 
have  discerned  an  obstacle  to  the  general  introduc- 
tion of  steam  into  their  national  works,  we  see  only 
a  sign  and  beginning  of  further  good- — the  first 
heating  of  the  bar  from  which  a  new  link  is  to  be 
formed,  to  bind  her  more  closely  to  the  community 
of  nations.  They  need  never  fear  being  deprived 
of  fuel.  Even  on  the  supposition  of  hostilities  with 
all  coal-producing  countries  at  the  same  time,  as 
they  are  said  to  have  once  sold  gunpowder  to  their 
enemies,  their  enemies  will  find  ways  of  letting 
them  get  their  coal. 

As  soon  as  experiment  and  discussion  had  satis- 
fied the  public  mind  of  the  powers  and  capacities 
of  steam  in  the  draining  of  lakes  and  maintaining 
of  polders,  the  recollection  was  revived  of  certain 
greater  undertakings  which  had  at  times  been  pro- 
jected, but  which,  on  account  of  their  difficulty 
and  expense,  had  been  delayed  or  abandoned. 

The  meer  of  Haarlem,  in  the  course  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  began  to  assume  a  very  formidable 
aspect.  At  first  comparatively  inconsiderable  in 
size,  the  wind  caught  its  waters,  lifted  them  over 
its  natural  bounds,  and  at  once  united  five  adjoining 
lakes  in  one  broad  expanse.  Every  new  storm 
added  to  its  conquests  from  the  adjoining  land  ; 
and  it  threatened,  at  no  distant  period,  to  convert 
Horth  Holland  into  a  separate  island.  This  catas- 
trophe has  been  averted,  only  perhaps  by  the  lofty 
downs  which  separate  its  northern  extremity  from 
the  sea.  At  present,  the  meer  covers  an  area  of 
about  seventy  square  miles,  and  the  works  of  defence 
erected  from  time  to  time  to  arrest  its  ravages, 
require  an  annual  outlay  of  four  or  five  thousand 
pounds  to  maintain  them. 

It  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, when  so  much  was  daily  occurring  to  ani- 
mate and  inspire  the  Hollanders,  that  the  greatest 
of  their  existing  drainages  were  performed.  With- 
out a  rival  on  the  seas — possessed  of  twelve  hun- 
dred large  merchant  vessels,  and  seventy  thousand 
seamen — building  two  thousand  vessels  of  all  sizes 
in  a  year,  and  enriched  by  the  prodigious  success 
of  their  Indian  trade,  there  was  no  attempt  to  which 
their  spirit  was  unequal — nothing  which  wealth 
could  accomplish  that  they  were  unable  to  achieve. 
Among  the  remarkable  men  of  this  active  period 
was  Jan  Adrianszoon  Leeghwater.  Born  in  1575 
in  De  Ryp,  a  village  of  North  Holland,  he  earlj 
distinguished  himself  as    an   engineer   and   mill- 
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maker ;  and  in  this  capacity  was  employed  from 
1608  to  1612  in  draining  the  Beemster — a  large 
polder  in  North  Holland,  which  alone  contains 
18,000  acres.  He  worked  also  at  various  times 
as  a  mill-wright,  and  as  a  carver  in  stone,  wood, 
and  ivory  ;  he  was  a  skilful  mechanician,  and  built 
clocks  and  carrioles ;  he  was  a  professed  drainer, 
a  land-measurer,  and  was  cunning  in  the  construc- 
tion of  dykes  and  sluices.  He  possessed  the  art 
(which  he  exhibited  at  different  times  before  per- 
sons of  rank,  but  nftver  revealed)  of  descending  and 
remaining  for  a  length  of  time  below  the  surface 
of  the  water — eating,  writing,  and  playing  on  mu- 
sical instruments  the  while.  He  visited  and  was 
employed  in  various  countries — Denmark,  Germa- 
ny, France,  and  England — and  lived  to  be  nearly 
eighty  years  of  age,  though  the  year  of  his  death 
is  not  recorded. 

The  success  which  had  attended  the  drainage  of 
the  North  Holland  polders,  suggested  to  Leegh- 
water  the  bolder  idea  of  applying  a  similar  remedy 
to  the  larger  sea  or  lake  of  Haerlem  ; — wall  in 
the  limits  of  the  lake,  pump  out  its  waters,  and 
the  danger  of  future  encroachment  will  be  removed 
Accordingly,  in  1640,  when  his  experience  was 
fully  matured,  he  published  his  "  Het  Haerlemmer 
Boek  ;"  in  which  he  suggests  that  the  lake  might 
be  economically  and  profitably  drained,  and  details 
the  methods  he  would  recommend  for  successfully 
accomplishing  this  gigantic  work.  Occupied  as 
the  country  then  was  with  Spanish  wars,  the 
phamphlet  of  Leeghwater  attracted  considerable 
attention.  It  went  through  three  editions :  but 
the  project  was  one  which  required  time  to  be 
digested ;  and  before  it  had  been  adequately  dis- 
cussed, there  came  the  peace  of  1648.  New 
adjustments,  commercial  and  political,  took  place. 
Many  previous  calculations  were  now  falsified — 
many  projects  deferred.  Later  still,  the  disas- 
trous wars  with  Louis  XIV.  and  with  England, 
intervened ;  and  the  project  of  Leeghwater  was 
lost  sight  of  or  forgotten. 

But  the  success  of  the  steam  trials  on  the  Zuid 
plas,  and  the  discussion  to  which  the  works  of 
Simons  and  Greve  gave  rise,  lately  recalled  the 
idea  of  draining  the  Haerlem  sea,  proposed  and 
recommended  two  centuries  before.  If  wealth  no 
longer  poured  into  the  country  so  fast  as  when  the 
scheme  was  first  promulgated,  the  work  itself,  by 
the  progress  of  art,  had  now  become  infinitely 
easier.  They  were  offered  the  agency  of  a  new 
instrument,  before  which  the  powers  of  their  wind- 
mills quailed  ;  and  the  most  slow  and  sceptical 
began  to  confess,  that  what  Leeghwater  had  so 
sanguinely  pronounced  to  be  possible,  might  now 
be  comprehended  among  the  reasonable  expecta- 
tions even  of  cautious  and  calculating  men. 

The  arguments  at  present  advanced  in  favor  of 
the  work,  comprised  one  element,  which  Leegh- 
water limself  had  been  unable  to  urge  with  equal 
force.  The  annual  expense  of  caging  and  confin- 
ing the  waters  of  the  lake,  was  now  known  by 
long  experience.  The  practical  minds  of  the  Hol- 
landers, therefore,  were  naturally  much  influenced 


by  the  statement,  that  both  to  keep  dry  and  to 
maintain  the  dykes  around  this  large  area,  when 
brought  into  the  state  of  a  polder,  would  not  ex« 
ceed  in  yearly  expense  the  cost  of  maintaining  the 
existing  barrier  dykes. 

The  drainage  of  the  lake  was,  accordingly, 
resolved  upon  by  the  states-general.  A  navigable 
ring  canal  was  begun,  we  believe  in  1840  :  and 
this,  we  understand,  is  now  completed.  At  three 
distant  points  on  the  borders  of  the  lake,  as  many 
monster  engines  are  to  be  erected.  These,  it  is 
calculated  will  exhaust  the  waters,  and  lay  the  bed 
of  the  lake  dry,  by  fourteen  months  of  incessant 
pumping ;  at  a  total  cost,  for  machines  and  labor, 
of  jC  140,000.  The  expense  of  maintaining  the 
dykes  and  engines  afterwards,  will  be  nearly  five 
thousand  pounds  a  year.  The  cost  of  maintain 
ing  the  old  barrier  dykes,  amounted,  as  we  have 
already  stated,  to  about  the  same  sum.  The  land  to 
be  laid  dry  is  variously  estimated  at  from  fifty  to 
seventy  thousand  acres.  Taking  the  lowest  of 
these  estimates,  the  cost  of  reclaiming  amounts  to 
£3  sterling  per  imperial  acre,  and  that  of  subse- 
quently maintaining  to  two  shillings  per  acre.*  In- 
dependently, therefore,  of  the  other  advantages 
which  will  attend  it,  there  will  be  an  actual  money 
profit  from  the  undertaking. 

The  quantity  of  water  to  be  lifted  is  calculated 
at  about  a  thousand  millions  of  tons.  This  would 
have  required  a  hundred  and  fourteen  windmills 
of  the  largest  size  stationed  at  intervals  round  the 
lake,  and  working  for  four  years,  at  a  total  cost  of 
upwards  of  jC300,000  ;  while  at  the  same  time, 
after  the  first  exhaustion  of  the  waters  was  com- 
pleted, the  greater  number  of  these  mills  would 
have  been  perfectly  useless.  How  wonderful  ap- 
pears the  progress  of  mechanical  art  I — three 
steam-engines  to  do  the  work  of  one  hundred  and 
fourteen  huge  mills — in  one  third  of  the  time,  and 
at  less  than  one  half  the  cost  I 

One  of  these  monster  engines — of  English  man- 
ufacture— working,  polypus-like,  eleven  huge  suck- 
ers at  the  extremity  of  as  many  formidable  arms, 
has  been  already  erected,  and  tried  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  lake  in  the  neighborhood  of  Leyden. 
To  this  first  machine  the  not  ungrateful  name  of 
The  Leeghwater  has  been  given.  Vain  honors 
we  pay  at  last  to  the  memory  of  men  whose  minds 
were  too  forward  and  too  capacious  for  their  time 
— who  were  denied  by  their  contemporaries  the 
few  kind  words  of  sympathy  which  would  have 
done  so  much  to  comfort,  sustain,  and  strengthen 
them ! 

The  annual  drainage  of  the  lake  is  calculated  at 
fifty-four  millions  of  tons,  of  which  twenty  millions 
will  require  in  some  seasons  to  be  lifted  in  the 
course  of  one  or  two  months.  Had  our  railway 
undertakings  not  sprung  up  to  rival  or  excel  it,  we 
should  have  unhesitatingly  claimed  for  this  work 
the  praise  of  being  the  boldest  effort  of  civil  en- 
gineering in  modern  times. 

*  If  the  area  of  the  lake  be,  as  we  have  stated  in  a  pre- 
vious page,  about  70  square  miles,  it  contains  only  45,000 
acres,  and  the  cost  of  reclaiming  is  still  about  £3  an  acre. 
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But,  now  tha'-  the  national  mind  has  been  once 
stirred  at  the  picture  of  these  mechanical  and  social 
triumphs,  the  sober  Hollander  appears  to  be  pass- 
ing at  once  into  the  extreme  of  daring  ;  and  he  has 
ventured  to  suggest  projects,  which  cautious  men 
may  be  excused  for  looking  upon  with  distrust. 

The  Zuyder  Zee  is  a  salt  sea  ;  bounded  towards 
the  north  by  the  chain  of  islands  which  stretch  from 
the  Helder  to  the  Dollart,  and  on  the  south  by  the 
semi-circular  shores  of  Utrecht  and  Guelderland. 
In  the  time  of  the  Romans,  the  Yssel,  in  reality 
an  arm  of  the  Rhine,  which  now  falls  into  the 
Zuyder  Zee  below  the  town  of  Zwolle,  emptied 
itself  into  Lake  Flevo.  So  far  as  we  can  ascertain, 
it  appears  that  beyond  this  latter  lake  towards  the 
west  and  south,  the  Zuyder  Zee,  then  also  a  fresh- 
water lake,  discharged  itself  by  a  river,  the  Vlie, 
which  occupied  nearly  the  course  of  the  present 
channel  of  that  name,  and  joined  the  Northern 
Ocean,  between  what  now  forms  the  island  of  Vlie- 
land  and  Ter-schelling.  But  the  natural  action  of 
the  elements  widened  these  lakes,  and  gradually 
obliterated  the  intermediate  tract  of  land.  It  is 
possible,  too,  if  any  faith  is  to  be  put  in  one  of 
those  conjectures — that  of  Elie  de  Beaumont — ^^by 
which  geologists  get  over  difficulties,  that  the  whole 
land  of  the  Netherlands  may  have  sunk,  and  as- 
sisted the  operation.  At  all  events,  it  is  upon 
record,  that  in  1170,  during  a  great  flood,  the 
waters  of  the  southern  lake  rose  to  the  very  gates 
of  the  city  of  Utrecht,  so  that  fish  could  be  caught 
with  nets  from  the  walls  of  the  town  ;  and  the 
lim'its  of  the  lake  were  greatly  extended,  especially 
towards  the  north,  between  the  two  Frieselands. 
According  to  some  authors,  however,  West  Friese- 
land  still  stretched  continuously  across  the  present 
Zuyder  Zee  from  Petten  and  Medemblik,  to  the 
Lauwer  Zee.  From  that  time,  for  upwards  of  200 
years,  it  continued  to  increase,  swallowing  up 
"  whole  forests,  and  many  thousand  acres  of  land, 
so  that  large  ships  might  be  navigated  where  car- 
riages used  to  travel."  At  last,  in  1396,  a  large 
part  of  West  Frieseland  was  swallowed  up,  lake 
Flevo  entirely  disappeared,  the  existing  islands 
were  formed  or  completely  separated  from  the 
mainland,  and  the  Zuyder  Zee  converted  into  an 
arm  of  the  Northern  Ocean. 

In  its  mean  depth,  this  wide  inland  sea  does  not 
greatly  exceed  that  of  the  lake  of  Haerlem.  Full 
of  shallows,  its  channels  are  difficult  to  navigate. 
At  the  same  time  being  exposed  to  the  sweep  of 
far-stretching  winds,  it  is  dangerous  to  the  sailor. 
Its  frequent  ravages  on  the  coast  not  only  necessi- 
tate an  enormous  outlay  in  the  maintenance  of 
dykes,  but  ever  and  anon  it  succeeds  in  swallowing 
vast  fragments  of  the  land,  which  it  again  most  re- 
luctantly surrenders. 

If  the  Haerlem  tiger  can  now  be  so  easily  sub- 
dued by  the  aid  of  steam,  why,  it  is  asked,  not 
muzzle  also  the  lion  of  the  Zuyder  Zee  ?  A  sea- 
wall, drawn  across  from  Medemblik  or  Enkhausen 
to  Stavoren,  would  inclose  the  large  circular  space 
which  is  the  proper  home  of  this  southern  sea  ;  and 


canals  and  tidal  sluices  would  easily  discharge  its 
superfluous  waters' into  the  Northern  Ocean. 

We  by  no  means  doubt  the  possibility  of  this. 
Though  the  cost  is  roughly  calculated  at  five  mil- 
lions sterling,  we  believe  even  in  the  ultimate 
pecuniary  profit  of  the  scheme,  if  it  were  success- 
fully executed.  We  do  fear,  however,  for  the 
power  of  any  dykes  to  stand,  for  long,  the  brunt 
of  the  northern  billows.  But  what  mjiy  not  ad 
vancing  art  accomplish  ?  May  not  the  yielding 
asphalte,  or  the  elastic  caoutchouc,  yet  be  seen 
mantling  the  sea-washed  walls,  and,  "  yielding  to 
conquer,"  withstand  the  persevering  tide  more 
gallantly  than  the  stubborn  masses  of  stone  and 
iron  ?  Still  the  proposed  experiment  appears  to 
press  more  closely  than  we  have  sufficient  warrant 
for  at  present,  on  the  limits  within  which  nature  is 
as  yet  more  than  a  match  for  man.  We  merely 
notice  the  idea  of  completing  by  art  the  natural  de- 
fences of  this  sea,  further  towards  the  north.  By 
uniting,  through  the  means  of  intermediate  dykes, 
the  Texel,  Vlieland,  Ter-schelling,  and  Ameland, 
with  the  northern  mainland,  the  German  Ocean 
might  be  wholly  excluded  from  the  Frisian  sea, 
and  the  available  surface  of  the  provinces  of  Hol- 
land and  Frieseland  doubled.  For  this  effort,  at 
least,  we  may  safely  say,  that  the  knowledge  and 
the  man  have  not  yet  arrived.  Can  we  soberly 
believe  that  they  will  ever  come? 

Such  are  the  works,  unquestionably  great, 
which,  by  means  of  long,  persevering,  and  costly 
labor,  this  people  has  already  executed  :  and  such 
are  the  still  greater,  which  the  progress  of  mechan- 
ical art  and  the  example  of  their  forefathers  have 
led  them  to  enter  upon  or  to  project.  One  reflec- 
tion, however,  was  continually  present  to  our 
minds,  as  we  were  surveying  the  monuments  of 
their  skill  and  courage^  How  powerful  is  the 
will  of  man  over  the  elements  of  nature,  and  yet 
how  feeble  and  evanescent  is  all  he  does !  Let 
his  hand  cease  to  labor  here  for  a  single  season, 
and  the  fruits  of  years  upon  years  of  victory  are 
lost.  Withhold  only  for  a  few  months  his  engi- 
neering industry,  and  the  waters  will  resume  their 
ancient  dominion,  and  Holland  in  great  part  disap- 
pear. Such  a  reflection  as  this  ought  to  humble 
us  as  men,  without  diminishing  our  zeal  as  good 
citizens. 

The  enlightened  and  travelled  agriculturist  who 
visits  Holland,  though  he  candidly  confesses  that 
no  other  country  has  done  so  much — so  extensively 
and  so  well — for  the  mechanical  part  of  agricul- 
ture, will  yet  not  fail  to  remark  that  even  this 
branch  of  rural  economy  has  hitherto  only  been 
blocked  out  in  the  rough.  Massive  and  magnifi- 
cent operations  have  been  executed,  but  the  refined 
practices  of  what  among  us  is  called  thorough 
draining,  are  scarcely  known.  The  improvements 
in  agricultural  machinery,  which  so  strikingly  dis- 
tinguish the  present  condition  of  purely  English 
progress,  have  likewise  been  comparatively  little 
attended  to.  The  Netherland  farmers,  in  general, 
are  entirely  unacquainted  with  our  best  instruments 
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of  cultivation,  our  clod-crushers,  our  drill  machines, 
our  manure-distributers  and  dibblers,  our  steaming 
apparatus,  linseed-crushers,  chaff-cutters,  and  the 
host  of  new  implements,  to  which  the  advance  of 
the  art  in  Great  Britain  has  given  birth. 

In  regard  to  thorough  drainage,  indeed,  there 
are  some  nice  questions  to  be  solved,  before  it  can 
be  pronounced  with  certainty,  that  it  may  or  ought 
to  be  introduced  universally  in  Holland.  In  the 
higher  clay  lands  of  the  province  of  Utrecht,  and 
of  other  districts,  where  there  is  a  sufficient  natural 
fall  to  admit  of  the  introduction  of  tile  and  stone 
drains  at  two  to  four  feet  frdm  the  surface,  the 
propriety  and  profit  of  such  drainage  are  not  to 
be  doubted.  The  accomplishment  of  this  object 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  one  of  the  earliest  cares  of 
their  local  and  general  agricultural  societies.  Those 
who  are  aware  of  the  millions  of  money  we  are 
now  wisely  spending  for  this  object,  will  wonder 
that  a  covered  drain  or  draining  tile  has  hardly 
ever  been  seen  in  the  rural  districts  of  Hol- 
land. 

Again,  the  high  moorlands  and  heaths  are  not 
beyond  the  reach  of  improvement  from  this  mode 
of  drainage.  Saturated  with  ochrey  matter  to 
within  a  few  inches  of  the  surface,  no  plants  can 
entrust  their  roots  to  the  unwholesome  under-soil. 
Hence  they  are  barely  verdant  with  a  scanty  herb- 
age. But  permit  the  rains  to  descend,  and  escape 
at  regular  intervals  through  systematic  channels 
underneath,  and  the  poisonous  ochre  will  be  grad- 
ually washed  away,  and  the  soil  prepared  for  those 
further  steps  by  which  its  permanent  improvement 
is  to  be  brought  about. 

But  the  poldcred  or  low-lying  lands  are  in  a 
different  and  more  difficult  position.  The  water 
in  the  open  ditches,  by  which  they  are  drained, 
rarely  stands  more  than  twelve  inches  below  the 
general  level  of  the  fields,  while  in  winter  it  not 
unfrequently  covers  them  altogether.  In  these 
circumstances,  it  appears  at  first  eight  impossible 
to  introduce  anything  like  a  system  of  thorough 
drainage.  If  the  water  is  to  stand  so  high,  there 
Cftn  be  no  outfall  for  covered  drains  inserted  at  a 
depth  likely  to  be  useful  in  materially  increasing 
the  produce  of  the  land. 

Our  British  experience  has  established,  that  the 
removal  of  the  water  to  a  depth  of  three  feet  from 
the  surface  in  all  land  from  which  an  outfall  can 
be  obtained,  is  profitable ;  pays  the  expense  of  the 
operation,  and  leaves  a  fair  profit  on  the  under- 
taking. Assuming,  then,  that  this  result  of  our 
home  experience  may  guide  our  opinion  concerning 
what  would  follow  in  untried  circumstances,  we 
shall  be  justified  in  concluding  that  the  fertility  of 
the  poldered  lands  of  every  kind  in  Holland  would 
be  increased,  by  going  deeper,  and  exhausting  the 
water  to  a  depth  of  three  feet  below  the  level  of 
the  cultivated  or  pasture  land.  In  regard  to  the 
latter,  perhaps  a  flooding  in  the  winter,  if  not  per- 
mitted to  injure  the  under  drains,  might  not  only 
be  allowable,  but  might  even  be  attended  with 
good  effects.  The  apparent  difficulty  is  to  effect 
this  new  operation.     The  polders  are  at  present 


dried  by  wind  or  steam  power,  sufficient  to  lift  the 
water  only  the  number  of  feet  now  considerea 
requisite.  To  lift  it  two  or  three  feet  higher,  so 
as  to  reduce  by  so  much  the  level  of  the  water  in 
the  ditches,  might  require  new  adjustments,  and 
further  outlay  which  prudence  would  by  no  means 
recommend.  In  many  locahties,  however,  as  we 
have  ascertained  by  personal  inquiry,  the  exist- 
ing ditches  might  be  deepened,  and  the  water  in 
them  lowered,  without  any  addition  to  the  power 
employed.  Where  such  is  the  case,  experience 
seems  to  say  that  the  next  profitable  step  in  the 
mechanical  improvement  of  the  sea-bom  land,  is  to 
lower  the  water  to  a  sufficient  depth,  and  drain  it 
thoroughly,  according  to  our  Deanston  system. 
In  other  localities,  where  the  capabilities  of  the 
power  employed  are  already  exhausted,  time  alone 
can  be  expected  to  bring  about  a  condition  of 
things  in  which  such  thorough  drainage  can  be 
economically  adopted.  But  by  degrees  the  steam- 
engine,  as  in  the  flats  of  our  eastern  counties,  will 
supersede  the  windmill  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the 
Netherlands  ;  and,  should  the  practice  we  have 
suggested  prove  successful  elsewhere,  the  ad- 
ditional power  can  easily  be  provided  in  the  new 
erections. 

There  is,  however,  a  counter  experience  to 
combat,  before  this  recommendation  will  be  lis 
tened  to  among  the  practical  men  by  whom  the 
Dutch  polders  and  the  English  fens  are  now 
farmed.  The  command  of  the  water  which  they 
now  possess,  enables  them  to  throw  it  off  when  it 
is  excessive,  and  to  let  it  on  to  the  land — that  is, 
into  the  ditches — when  in  their  opinion  it  is  de- 
ficient. To  high-land  farmers  this  latter  practice 
seems  extraordinary  ;  and  yet  a  fair  show  of  rea- 
son is  advanced  in  its  defence.  When  land  of 
any  kind  is  fully  saturated  with  water,  it  shrinks 
and  cracks  in  the  drying.  The  wettest  land, 
therefore,  cracks  and  yawns  the  most,  when  the 
drought  of  summer  comes.  Clay  soils  especially 
— the  Oxford  clay,  for  example,  in  England,  and 
the  carse  clays  in  Scotland — gape  in  an  excessive 
degree,  when  a  length  of  warm  and  dry  weather 
occurs.  The  roots  of  plants  are,  in  consequence, 
compressed  and  parched,  vegetation  withers  or  is 
burned  up,  and  the  evil  is  naturally  attributed  to 
the  want  of  water.*  In  fenny  districts,  therefore, 
and  in  the  Dutch  polders,  the  farmer  rejoices  that 

*  A  singular  effect  of  frost  upon  some  of  the  fenny  soils 
in  the  Bedford  level,  is  described  by  Mr.  Clarke  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Royal  AgriciUtural  Society.  "  Through- 
out the  whole  of  the  fens,  the  land  which  is  not  real  ceat 
soil,  having  a  portion  of  salt  mixed  with  it,  is  liable  to 
honeycomb  during  frost ;  that  is,  the  frost  separates  about 
a  two-inch  stratum  of  the  surface  soil  into  a  net-like  as- 
semblage of  small  lumps,  the  soil  beneath  this  perforated 
crust  remaining  exceedingly  soft  and  light.  This  hard 
crust  pinching  the  blades  of  wheat  whilst  the  roots  are 
in  the  loose  earth  below,  appears  to  rise,  and  the  young 
plants  are  thus  drawn  out  from  their  roots,  and  laid  on 
the  top  of  the  land.  The  pure  black  soil  is  not  subject  to 
this  process,  but  freezes  into  a  solid  piece  ;  on  the  lowest 
and  wettest  portions  of  silty  peat  it  does  immense  mis- 
chief." The  evil  eflects  of  this  honeycombing  are  in  a 
great  measure  prevented  by  merely  scarifying  the  rape- 
stubbles,  and  sowing  wheat  without  the  previous  use  of  iha 
plough. 
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it  is  in  hih  power,  from  the  high  level  canals,  to 
let  the  water  occasionally  flow  into  his  ditches ; 
and  thus,  by  maintaining  it  at  its  nsual,  and,  as 
he  considers,  proper,  height,  to  quench  the  thirst 
of  his  parching  corn  and  pastures. 

But  though  the  practice  is  a  good  one  under 
the  circumstances,  it  will  become  not  only  un- 
necessary, but  absolutely  hurtful,  whenever  the 
progress  of  improvement  shall  have  changed  the 
circumstances  for  the  better.  In  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  land,  over-saturated  with  water,  the 
air  penetrates  only  a  short  distance  below  its  sur- 
face ;  and  the  roots,  either  of  natural  herbage  or 
of  sown  crops,  confine  themselves  to  the  few  inches 
of  upper  soil  which  are  freest  from  water,  and  in 
some  degree  mellowed  by  the  air.  They  draw 
neither  moisture  nor  solid  nutriment  from  the  soil 
below.  When  the  summer's  heat  comes,  there- 
fore, and  dries  up  this  shallow  overlying  soil,  the 
roots  are  compressed  and  dried  up.  Deprived  of 
their  usual  food  and  moisture,  they  naturally 
wither  and  die.  Or  suppose  water  to  rise  in  small 
quantity  from  below,  by  so-called  capillary  attrac- 
tion, it  brings  up  unwholesome  substances  along 
with  it,  which  the  roots  cannot  drink  in  with  im- 
punity, and  thus  the  plant  is  not  only  parched,  but 
also  poisoned.  Let  in  the  water,  however,  to  its 
usual  level,  and  you  both  dilute  the  poison,  and 
refresh  your  crops  with  wholesome  fluid. 

Bnt  amend  the  conditions  ;  permanently  abstract 
the  water  by  means  of  a  thorough  drainage,  and 
the  necessity  for  such  supplies  of  under-water  will 
cease.  When  thus  drained,  the  land  would  nat- 
urally open  in  all  directions,  and  allow  the  air  to 
penetrate  deeper.  The  roots,  no  longer  deterred 
by  the  presence  of  superfluous  and  stagnant  water, 
would  gladly  descend  further  in  quest  of  more 
abundant  food  ;  and  the  increased  luxuriance  of  the 
herbage  would  show  that  they  were  successful  in 
obtaining  it.  The  summer  drought  may  return 
and  parch  it  again  to  the  same  depth  as  before  ; 
but  the  soil,  whether  it  be  a  stiff  clay  or  a  porous 
peat,  will  now  no  longer  open  into  wide  fissures 
as  before,  so  as  to  compress  the  roots  ;  while  these 
again,  stretched  in  all  directions  to  a  greater 
depth,  are  drawing  from  a  wholesome  and  un- 
parched  subsoil  the  materials  which  are  necessary 
to  their  continued  growth.  In  reality,  the  same 
state  of  things  will  prevail  there  as  in  all  our 
drained  clay  and  boggy  lands  at  higher  levels, 
where  no  faciHties  have  ever  existed  for  letting  on 
water  during  summer  droughts.  It  is  clear,  there- 
fore, we  think,  that  though  there  may  be  good 
reason  for  introducing  water  artificially,  where,  by 
the  uniform  presence  of  too  much  wet,  the  roots 
of  plants  are  confined  to  that  thin  layer  of  surface 
soil  over  which  the  sun  may  be  supposed  to  be 
predominant ;  yet  there  is  no  good  ground  for  sup- 
posing that  such  a  practice  would  be  necessary,  if 
deep  draining  could  be  once  introduced  into  these 
poldered  districts.  The  practice  appears,  in  fact, 
only  an  evidence  of  a  backward  state  of  knowl- 
•^dge,  operating,  as  defective  knowledge   always 


does  in  rural  economy,  in  retarding  the  introduo 
tion  of  better  and  more  profitable  methods. 

In  /Lincolnshire  and  our  other  fenny  districts, 
this  practice  of  introducing  fresh  w^ater,  borrowed 
by  them  from  the  Dutch,  is  justified  on  three 
grounds — that  it  serves  as  a  fence  by  filling  the 
ditches,  that  it  gives  drink  to  the  cattle,  and  that 
it  refreshes  the  growing  herbage.  Quick-hedges 
would  do  away  with  the  first  of  these  reasons,  and 
convenient  watering  places  with  the  second ; 
while,  as  we  have  shown,  the  third  is  in  reality 
only  an  obstacle  to  improvement.  We  ought  to 
mention,  to  the  credit  of  the  Stretham  and  Water- 
beach  fens  in  Cambridge,  that,  contrary  to  the 
general  opinion,  the  farmers  there  consider  that 
the  waters  should  be  kept  as  low  as  possible. 
After  the  first  slight  evils  which  the  change  might 
occasion  were  once  over,  all,  i-  aie  satisfied,  would 
soon  come  to  the  same  conclusion.  In  the  Deep- 
ing, and,  we  believe,  most  other  fens,  the  adven- 
turers have  a  right  to  admit  the  water  at  their 
pleasure.  The  general  trusts,  or  courts  of  sewers, 
cannot  prevent  them  ;  and  thus  it  not  unfrequently 
happens,  that,  while  the  steam-engine  is  at  work 
to  drain  the  fen  at  one  end,  the  adventurers  are 
admitting  the  water  by  means  of  their  sluices  at 
the  other !  We  have  ourselves  examined  this 
question  on  the  spot,  with  a  desire  to  arrive  at  the 
truth  ;  and  our  present  persuasion  is,  that,  even 
on  those  more  peaty  portions  of  the  fen  country, 
where  the  clay  for  gaulting  or  top-dressing  the 
surface  is  dug  from  a  depth  of  three  or  four  feet, 
the  necessity  for  fresh  water,  were  the  land  prop- 
erly drained  and  managed,  is  in  a  great  degree 
imaginary. 

In  Holland,  this  thorough  drainage  is  a  question 
as  important,  perhaps,  in  a  sanitary,  as  in  an  agri- 
cultural point  of  view.  The  province  of  Zealand 
— including  all  the  islands  at  the  mouths  of  thi 
Maese  and  Scheldt,  formed  of  sea  slime  in  the  wa^ 
we  have  described — is  of  almost  inexhaustible  rich- 
ness, fertile  in  corn  and  madder  ;  but  prurient  also 
in  fevers,  and  inhabited  by  a  people  of  sickly 
looks,  feeble  frame,  and  unhealthy  constitution, 
who  are  intolerant  of  fatigue.  The  young  recruits 
for  the  army  scarcely  endure  the  weight  of  the 
musket,  till  a  year's  training  in  the  higher  country 
has  given  a  sounder  tone  to  their  lungs,  and 
strength  to  their  unsteady  limbs.  Dyked  in,  and, 
where  necessary,  scooped  dry  by  water-wheels,  the 
soil  is  still  rife  in  pestilential  miasmata.  Cattle 
fatten,  but  sheep  ro-t  upon  it ;  and,  though  in 
favorable  years  it  yields  excellent  crops,  yet  the 
produce  is  greatly  at  the  mercy  of  the  seasons. 
Deepen  the  main  ditches,  however,  in  these  rich 
polders,  pump  out  the  water  to  a  lower  depth  by 
at  least  a  couple  of  feet,  insert  covered  drains  ao 
as  thoroughly  to  dry  them,  and  we  are  certain, 
that  not  only  would  the  land  be  iBore  cheaply 
worked,  the  harvests  more  secure,  and  the  crops 
of  every  kind  greater  on  the  average  of  years,  but 
they  would  be  reaped  also  and  consumed  by  a 
healthier  and  happier,  a  more  long-lived  and  more 
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numerous,  race  of  men.  In  this  aspect,  the  kind 
of  drainage  we  are  recommending  is  no  longer  a 
mere  question  of  rural  economy  :  it  must  take  its 
place  among  the  gravest  considerations  of  philan- 
thropy and  national  well-being. 

We  have  said  that  the  progress  of  agriculture 
in  every  country  is  marked  by  two  periods — the 
mechanical  and  the  chemical.  In  Holland,  the 
rough  portion  of  the  mechanical  period  has  been 
passed  through  magnifiently,  while  its  more 
refined  after-operations  have  not  yet  been  suffi- 
ciently studied.  The  force  of  the  country  has 
hitherto  been  expended  in  adding  to  the  available 
surface  of  the  kingdom.  It  has  not  been  so  gen- 
erally recollected,  that,  when  we  make  a  given 
breadth  of  land  yield  a  double  produce,  we  con- 
tribute as  much  to  a  country's  strength  and  great- 
ness, as  by  adding  another  equal  breadth  to  its 
actual  area. 

The  chemical  period  occupies  itself  exclusively 
with  the  means  of  inducing  this  increased  produc- 
tiveness. Mechanics  having  done  its  part,  says  to 
Chemistry,  "  Here  is  dry  land — clay,  or  gravel,  or 
sandy  down,  or  naked  heath,  or  elevated  peat. 
How  are  we  to  grow  remunerating  crops  on  each 
of  these  soils  ?  How  are  those  already  remuner- 
ating to  be  rendered  still  more  profitable  ?" 

In  early  times,  chemistry  returned  no  scientific 
answer  to  questions  such  as  these,  and  undertook 
to  presQiibe  neither  rules  nor  systems,  by  which 
the  objects  specified  in  them  might  be  attained. 
As  a  science,  it  was  then  unknown,  and  its  re- 
sources and  appliances  unsuspected.  But,  at  pres- 
ent, every  successful  practice  struck  out  by  the 
tentative  or  trial  method,  and  from  time  to  time 
included  in  the  approved  code  of  rural  operations, 
finds  its  explanation  in  the  discoveries  of  modern 
chemistry.  Errors  of  practice  are  corrected,  and 
causes  of  failure  made  clear.  The  rocks  and  reefs 
which  lie  in  the  way  of  agricultural  improvement 
are  mapped  out ;  deeper  and  more  direct  channels 
brought  to  light ;  and  new  methods  suggested,  by 
which  not  only  are  known  ends  to  be  attained  more 
completely  and  more  economically  than  before,  but 
objects  also  realized,  which  have  hitherto  been 
considered  unattainable. 

The  doctrine,  economy,  composition,  prepara- 
tion, and  skilful  use  of  manures — how  wonderfully 
have  all  these  points  been  illustrated  and  developed 
in  late  years .  What  the  plant  consists  of — how, 
and  with  what  substances  it  is  fed — what  the  soil 
naturally  contains — how  it  is  to  be  improved,  so 
that  what  is  present  in  it  may  be  made  readily 
available  to  the  plant,  and  what  it  lacks  be  in  the 
best  way  supplied — where  the  kinds  of  food  neces- 
*iry  to  the  plant  are  to  be  obtained  most  abun- 
dantly, and  how  applied  most  profitably  to  the  soil 
—what  effects  climate,  situation,  and  tillage  exer- 
cise upon  the  fertility  of  the  land,  and  upon  the 
fertilizing  virtues  of  whatever  is  laid  upon,  or 
mixed  with  it ; — these,  and  hundreds  of  similar 
questions,  all  involving  or  suggesting  peculiar  modes 
of  practice,  are  arising  daily,  where  culture  is  pros- 
ecuted as  an  advancing  art — and  they  are  solved 


especially  by  chemical  research.  They  are  all 
included,  therefore,  under  what  we  call  the  chem- 
ical division  of  agriculture. 

As  respects  this  branch  of  agriculture,  Holland 
has  at  least  as  much  lee-way  to  make  up,  as  in 
regard  to  her  thorough  drainage.  We  do  not  say 
this  by  way  of  disparagement,  but  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  which  has  fallen  under  our  personal  obser- 
vation. She  has  therefore  another  great  step  to 
take,  by  which  not  only  the  produce  of  her  fields 
may  be  increased,  but  the  intelligence  also  of  her 
rural  population  enlarged,  and  their  intellectual 
position  elevated.  Rescue  the  practice  of  agricul- 
ture from  the  trammels  of  a  dull  routine,  the  time- 
honored  custom  of  the  country  ;  convert  it  into  an 
experimental  art,  by  making  the  proceedings  upon 
the  farm  consist  of  a  series  of  well-devised  and 
thoughtful  trials,  of  which  the  results  are  carefully 
observed  and  accurately  recorded  :  do  this,  and  the 
farmer  is  unconsciously  raised  into  the  intelligent 
cultivator  of  a  most  interesting  branch  of  natural 
science. 

A  large  portion  of  the  surface  of  Holland  is 
covered  with  peat,  naturally  dry  and  somewhat 
elevated,  (the  hooge  veenen  ;)  while  another  con- 
sists of  sandy  downs  and  unproductive  heath. 
Yet,  even  in  Sir  William  Temple's  time,  there 
must  have  been  great  exaggeration  in  his  state- 
ment, that  "  they  employed  more  men  to  repair  the 
dykes  than  all  the  com  in  the  provinces  would 
maintain."  The  ignorance  of  Davies  is  far  more 
inexcusable,  since  it  regards  a  point  so  easily  ascer- 
tained. He  asserts,  in  his  History  of  Holland,  that 
"  the  soil  snatched  from  the  ocean  is  too  poor  and 
ungrateful  to  be  worth  the  labor  of  cultivation  ;" 
— the  truth  being,  that  it  yields  easy  and  rich 
returns  of  wheat,  flax,  tobacco,  madder,  and  other 
valuable  crops. 

It  is  nevertheless  tme,  that  many  parts  of  Hol- 
land yield  little  agricultural  produce.  The  reader 
will  readily  understand  how  one  or  more  branches 
of  improvement  may  be  neglected  in  a  country, 
when  its  whole  mind  and  energies  are  turned  iijto 
another.  How  have  the  cold  uplands  in  Scotland 
and  the  intractable  clays  m  England  been  neg- 
lected during  the  last  half  century,  in  favor  of  the 
more  easily  managed  turnip  and  barley  soils !  And 
so  the  high  veens  of  Frieseland  and  Groningen, 
the  sandy  tract  of  the  Veluwe  between  Arnheira 
and  the  Zuyder  Zee,  and  the  heaths  of  North 
Brabant,  have  suffered  from  the  want  of  skilful 
chemical  cultivation.  Upon  these  tracts,  the  pru- 
dent applications  of  this  branch  of  science  are,  we 
believe,  likely  to  succeed  beyond  the  most  sanguine 
expectations. 

The  high  veens  of  Frieseland  are  chiefly  valua- 
ble as  mines  of  peat,  which,  by  the  construction  of 
canals  through  them,  is  shipped  on  the  spot,  and 
thence  conveyed  to  the  southern  and  western  mar- 
kets. The  surface,  however,  is  extensively  culti- 
vated for  the  growth  of  buckwheat.  It  is  pared 
and  burned,  the  ashes  spread,  and  the  seed  sown 
and  harrowed  in,  and  in  due  course  the  harvest 
reaped.     But  no  manure  is  added ;  and  after  the 
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crop  is  carried  off,  the  surface  is  left  to  itself  for 
an  interval  of  from  five  to  twenty  years ;  it  has 
then  become  covered  with  a  poor  herbag^e,  and 
admits  of  being  again  burned,  and  cropped  with 
buckwheat.  The  sowing  if  grass  seeds,  to  hasten 
the  growth  of  herbage,  is  almost  unknown.  The 
culture  of  artificial  grasses  indeed,  has  scarcely 
gained  admittance  as  a  generally  approved  practice 
into  any  province  of  Holland,  A  few  hundred- 
weights of  clover  seed  a  year  aro  all  that  is  required 
to  supply  the  large  market  of  Amsterdam.  The 
sowing  of  artificial  grasses,  therefore,  appears  to 
be  one  of  those  new  practices,  by  the  introduction 
of  which  large  tracts  of  land  are  to  be  rendered 
more  productive,  while,  by  the  use  of  easily  trans- 
ported manures,  more  frequent  crops  of  com  also 
will  be  raised,  even  upon  the  now  unproductive 
mosses. 

There  is  one  feature  in  the  high  veens  of  Hol- 
land which  is  not  undeserving  the  serious  atten- 
tion of  practical  men  and  improving  proprietors, 
especially  in  western  Scotland  and  in  Ireland  : — 
this  is  the  strong  natural  tendency  to  grow  wood, 
which  many  of  them  exhibit.  In  the  lower  veens 
of  North  Holland  and  elsewhere,  which  are  pol- 
dered,  willow  garths  are  numerous  and  luxuriant, 
ind  ash  coppice  thrives  well.  The  former  supply 
wattling  for  the  dykes,  the  latter  hoops  for  casks, 
for  which  they  are  highly  esteemed.  On  the 
higher,  generally  dry  veens,  natural  woods  and 
thickets  arise — of  ash,  beech,  poplar,  birch,  oak, 
and  other  broad-leaved  trees.  These  sometimes 
attain  to  so  large  a  size,  that,  when  cut  down, 
they  have  in  several  instances  been  left  where  they 
grew,  because  the  softness  of  the  bog  did  not  admit 
of  their  removal.  Artificial  plantations  are  also 
made  upon  these  dry  peats.  A  trench  is  dug  along 
the  side  of  the  intended  plantation,  and  the  surface 
layer  thrown  forward  into  the  trench,  the  depth 
turned  over  varying  from  two  to  six  feet.  The 
trees,  all  broad-leaved,  are  planted  immediately  on 
the  new  surface,  and  they  grow  with  a  rapidity 
proportioned  to  the  depth  of  the  previous  trench- 
ing. 

There  is,  we  believe,  little  essential  difference 
in  the  nature  of  this  Frieseland  peat,  and  that  of 
our  dry,  brown,  and  spongy  Scotch  and  Irish 
mosses ;  nor  any  diflference  in  their  natural  drain- 
age or  climate,  of  a  kind  to  prevent  such  planta- 
tions from  succeeding  as  well  with  us.  In  this 
country,  the  coniferae  have  hitherto  been  thought 
most  suited  to  these  situations ;  and  have  been 
extensively  planted,  perhaps  without  sufiicient  re- 
gard being  had  to  the  quality  of  the  moss,  and  to 
the  indications  of  local  circumstances.  These  pine 
plantations,  as  a  general  rule,  have  not  succeeded 
in  growing  profitable  timber.  The  stems  of  oaks, 
beeches,  chesnuts,  hazels,  and  other  broad-leaved 
trees,  which  so  often  occur  in  our  bogs,  appear  to 
indicate  the  kind  of  wood  which  once  throve  there, 
and  to  recommend  the  varieties  which  we  should 
endeavor  to  restore.  In  the  fenny  districts  of  Lin- 
colnshire, the  higher  bogs  abound  with  stems  of 
trees,  most  of  which  are  oak ;  while,  in  the  lower 


fens,  they  are  usually  of  fir.*  So  far  as  the  higher 
bogs  are  concerned,  this  accords  with  Dutch  expe- 
rience. In  the  north  of  Ireland,  also,  the  roots 
and  stems  of  the  oak  are  more  numerously  met 
with  than  those  of  pines  ;  in  the  black  bog,  the 
former  ;  in  the  red,  which  is  less  consolidated,  the 
latter.  In  draining  a  single  acre  of  the  black  bog, 
a  friend  of  ours  took  out  nine  tons  of  oak,  in  such 
preservation  as  nearly  to  pay  the  whole  expense 
of  the  improvement.  The  trees  are  found  at  all 
depths,  in  moss  from  ten  to  thirty  feet  deep,  show- 
ing that  they  have  grown  not  only  on  the  subja- 
cent clay,  but  on  the  peat  also,  and  at  various 
periods  during  its  increasing  depth.  On  the  light 
bogs  the  Scotch  fir  will  come  to  maturity,  NVhilt 
the  larch  will  grow  well  only  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
years.  The  oak  often  dies  when  planted  in  the 
young  state  upon  moss  land,  on  which  it  will  grovi 
well  when  sown  in  the  acorn  in  patches,  and  thei 
thinned  out.  This  is  the  natural  way  of  planting 
oaks  in  the  original  forests.  They  take  more 
kindly  to  a  soil  to  which  they  have  been  accus- 
tomed from  their  infancy.  On  the  whole,  there- 
fore, we  strongly  recommend  the  more  extended 
trial  of  broad-leaved  trees  upon  our  peaty  soils  ; 
giving  them,  however,  a  little  more  previous  drain- 
ing, trenching,  and  other  necessary  kinds  of 
preparation,  than  they  have  hitherto  generally 
obtained. 

The  heaths  and  downs  of  Holland,  poor  natu: 
rally,  are  called  also  ungrateful — as  is  too  often 
the  case,  when  to  half  knowledge  or  to  half  culture 
a  soil  refuses  to  yield,  what  liberal  treatment, 
guided  by  skill  and  economy,  can  alone  enable  it 
to  produce.  The  example  of  Lincoln  heath — we 
might  say,  also,  the  practice  followed  on  the  sandy 
soils  of  Flanders — proves  that  on  those  parts  of 
the  Dutch  territory  the  basis  of  an  increased  na- 
tional strength,  independent  of  commerce,  may  yet 
be  laid.  The  time  is  past,  when,  as  a  matter  of 
national  policy  and  defence,  it  can  be  esteemed 
desirable  to  maintain  a  stretch  of  uncultivated  ter- 
ritory along  the  frontiers  of  adjoining  kingdoms. 
From  Antwerp  to  Breda,  and  on  the  heaths  of 
Cleves,  Utrecht,  and  Gueldres,  corn  may  be  per- 
suaded to  grow  in  times  of  peace  :  in  that  case, 
when  war  threatens,  the  very  productiveness  of 
the  country  will  present  a  barrier  to  its  approach. 
The  greater  the  evils  which  war  is  likely  to  inflict, 
the  more  the  chances  of  its  unnecessary  occuiTence 
will  be  diminished.  But  the  chemistry  of  agri- 
culture must  be  better  understood,  and  a  knowl- 
edge of  its  principles  more  widely  diffused  among 
all  classes  interested  in  the  soil,  before  the  revo- 
lution, to  which  we  are  looking  forward,  can  be 
brought  about. 

Our  space  does  not  permit  us  to  dwell  upon  the 
less  agreeable  task  of  pointing  out  the  various 
defects  or  oversights,  which,  amid  all  our  admira- 
tion of  the  mechanical  exertions  of  the  Dutch,  we 

*  In  some  of  the  low  fens  near  Marshland  in  Norfolk, 
numerous  fir-trees  and  roots  are  taken  up  every  year  as 
the  plough  touches  them  ;  and  the  farm-yards  may  bo 
seen  walled  round  with  them. 
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have  discerned  in  the  detailed  practice  of  their 
agriculture — their  neglect  of  root  crops,  for  exam- 
ple, of  the  rich  manure  they  yield,  and  of  the 
composts  of  the  Scottish  and  English  farmers. 
We  may  present,  however,  one  or  two  familiar 
illustrations  of  the  way  in  which  home-produced 
materials  for  chemical  improvements  are  overlooked. 

Among  the  great  promoters  of  turnip  husbandry 
in  our  own  country,  has  been  the  use  of  bones  as  a 
manure.  By  some  persons,  imperfectly  acquainted 
with  what  science  has  really  done,  it  is  considered 
to  be  one  of  the  triumphs  of  chemistry  in  its  appli- 
cation to  agriculture,  that  it  has  suggested  a  method 
of  dissolving,  and  thus  more  economically  applying, 
crushed  bones  to  the  land.  But  it  is  more  impor- 
tant to  our  present  purpose,  that  the  principle  upon 
which  the  employment  of  this  manure  is  based, 
has  been  shown  by  chemists  to  be  one  of  neces- 
sary and  universal  application.  It  must  be  as 
useful  in  Holland  as  it  has  been  found  in  England 
and  other  countries ;  though  the  employment  of 
bones  in  this  way  has  not,  we  believe,  as  yet  been 
at  all  introduced  into  Holland.  The  Jews  there, 
as  is  the  case  in  many  parts  of  the  world  with  the 
humblest  of  the  huckster  population,  collect,  sell, 
and  finally  export  them,  chiefly  to  our  eastern 
ports.  The  Enghsh  fields  are  thus  enriched  by 
what,  if  retained  at  home,  would  make  the  land 
of  Holland  more  fertile,  and  so  strengthen  its  na- 
tional resources. 

The  practice  of  improving  farmers  in  the  Bed- 
ford level,  who  almost  universally  raise  their  turnip 
crops  by  means  of  bones,  may  be  considered  as 
sufficient  proof  that  this  manure  is  well  adapted 
for  such  peaty  soils  as  occur  in  the  poldered  fields 
of  Holland.  Whether  farms  are  under  green  crops 
and  artificial  grasses,  or  are  growing  com  and  colza, 
it  will  equally  improve  them.  But  it  is  more  es- 
pecially suitable  to  those  extensive  dairy  pastures, 
from  which  for  centuries  the  exportation  of  cheese 
has  been  largely  carried  on.* 

In  our  own  island,  no  district  in  this  respect  so 
closely  resembles  the  dairy  pastures  of  Holland,  as 
the  county  of  Chester.  From  time  immemorial, 
cheese  has  been  made  and  sent  out  from  it  in  large 
quantities.  Its  celebrated  pastures  in  consequence 
almost  imperceptibly  deteriorated.  When  bones 
were  introduced  as  a  manure  in  England,  and  their 
use  upon  arable  lands  had  been  found  so  profitable, 
it  was  natural  to  try  them  also  upon  grass.  The 
experiment  failed  in  many  places  :  but,  in  Cheshire, 
the  return  was  most  remarkable.  The  value  of 
the  grass-land,  to  which  bones  were  applied,  was,  in 
many  instances,  increased  five  times  :  and  the  good 
effects  have  continued  visible  for  twenty  or  thirty 
years.  At  present,  the  tenantry  willingly  pay 
eight  per  cent,  upon  the  cost  to  the  landlord,  on  his 
undertaking  to  bone  for  them  their  weaker  pastures. 

*The  quantity  of  cheese  sold  in  1845,  in  the  two  towns 
of  Alkmaar  and  Purmerende,  in  the  middle  of  the  great 
polders  of  North  Holland,  was  four  millions  four  hundred 
thousand  Netherland  pounds  in  the  former,  and  one  mil- 
lion three  hundred  thousand  in  the  latter.  In  the  Texej, 
thirty-two  thousand  pounds  of  ewe-milk  cheese  were  sold 
ia  the  same  year. 


The  reason  of  this  vast  improvement  was  speed- 
ily pointed  out  by  a  chemical  examination  of  milk 
and  cheese  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  bones  on  the 
other.  Among  other  results  of  this  examination, 
it  appeared,  that  the  milk  of  the  cow  actually  con 
tains  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  substance  of 
true  bone ;  and  that  every  cow  which  has  a  calf 
"  robs  the  soil  in  its  food  every  year  of  the  mate- 
rials of  eighty-two  pounds  of  bone-dust.  A  ton 
of  bones  every  twenty-seven  years  would  be  neces- 
sary to  restore  this."*  A  full-grown  ox  or  horse, 
on  the  other  hand,  returns  to  the  land  in  its  drop- 
pings as  much  as  it  crops  in  the  form  of  herbage. 
Only  that  which  is  carried  to  market  is  lost  to  the 
soil.  Long  devotion  to  dairy-husbandry,  must, 
therefore,  have  withdrawn  from  the  fields  of 
Cheshire  a  vast  quantity  of  the  material  of  bones. 
But  this  substance  is  as  necessary  to  the  growth 
of  the  herbage,  as  it  is  to  the  secretions  of  the 
animal :  and  therefore  the  grass  languished,  and 
became  impoverished  on  the  so  exhausted  land. 
But,  when  the  bones  had  been  artificially  added, 
this  deficiency  was  supplied — the  herbage  recov- 
ered its  luxuriance — the  materials  for  making  milk 
were  once  more  afibrded  to  the  cattle — and  the 
produce  in  cheese,  and  the  rentage  value  of  the 
land,  were  proportionally  augmented. 

So  ought  it  to  be  in  Holland,  under  equally  ju- 
dicious treatment.  Its  poldered  pastures,  it  is  true, 
diflfer  somewhat  in  their  circumstances  from  those 
of  Cheshire.  The  waters  that  make  their  way  by 
leakage  through  the  soil  from  the  upper  rivers,  and 
are  lifted  out  by  the  pumps  and  scoop- wheels,  may 
bring  mineral  and  vegetable  food  of  various  kinds 
to  the  roots  of  the  herbage,  which  cannot,  from 
similar  sources,  reach  our  Cheshire  fields ;  but  it 
is  much  to  be  doubted,  whether  what  the  land  gains 
in  this  way  can,  in  any  degree,  make  up  what  ex- 
isting causes  yearly  take  away  from  it.  We  be- 
hove, that,  on  the  whole,  the  grass-lands  of  Hol- 
land are  as  much  in  want  of  assistance  as  our  own. 
In  the  case  of  many  of  the  polders,  (especially  such 
as  are  based  upon  the  low  peaty  tracts,)  bone-dust 
would  not  only  renovate  the  pastures,  but  would 
impart  to  them  a  richness  they  never  before  pos- 
sessed. Of  course,  in  proportion  as  their  bones 
are  applied  at  home,  the  fields  of  Great  Britain 
will  be  deprived  of  a  part  of  their  usual  supply ; 
and  so  far  our  country  will  be  the  loser.  But 
knowledge,  besides  being  a  universal  possession,  is 
progressive  in  its  nature,  and  rejoices  in  contending 
against  new  diflliculties.  Let  Holland,  therefore, 
in  justice  to  herself,  apply  her  own  bones  to  her 
own  land.  Other  sources  are  open  to  English  en- 
terprise, and  other  means  of  fertility  lie  waiting  in 
the  storehouses  of  yet  undeveloped  science. 

Again,  the  oily  seeds  are  cultivated  to  a  great 
extent,  especially  in  North  Holland  ;  and  lint  and 
colza  oils  expressed.  Our  English  experience  has 
shown  that  the  compressed  cake  or  residue  which 
remains  from  the  rape  or  colza,  is  a  very  valuable 


*  Johnston's  Lectures  on  Agricultural  Chemistry  and 
Geology.    2d  edit.,  p.  791. 
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manure  ;  accordingly,  it  is  imported  largely,  and 
applied  immediately  to  the  land.  Among  Dutch 
farmers,  we  believe,  this  use  of  it  is  very  little 
practised  ;  yet  why  should  not  their  own  fields  be 
mapiired  and  fertilized  with  that  which  English  far- 
mefi»  can  afford  to  import  and  pay  for  ? 

On  the  subject  of  manures,  we  are  in  the  habit 
of  quoting,  and  not  without  reason,  the  economical 
/jtactices  of  the  Flemish  garden  farmers.  They 
certainly  know  how  to  save  and  mix  up  manures 
cf  all  kinds  in  their  tanks,  and  they  apply  them 
tokilfuUy,  at  frequent  intervals — chiefly  in  the  liquid 
or  semi-fluid  form — and  with  much  economy.  To 
this  their  light  and  sandy  soils  have  compelled  them. 
But  they  are  by  no  means  masters  of  that  species 
of  skill,  which  on  Lincoln  heath,  with  a  similar  but 
perhaps  still  worse  soil,  has,  by  a  different  manage- 
ment on  the  large-farm  system,  raised  crops  quite 
as  remunerative,  and  enabled  the  land  to  pay  a 
higher  rent.  Nor  are  they  acquainted  with  those 
resources  of  portable  manures,  which  at  once  char- 
acterize the  present  state  of  British  agriculture,  and 
indicate  the  amount  of  knowledge  which  our  most 
skilful  farmers  now  possess.  Dutch  farmers  can- 
not in  general  lay  claim  even  to  the  merits  of 
Flemish  husbandry  ;*  while  the  application  of  our 
portable  and  artificial  manures  has  scarcely  begun 
to  be  introduced.  The  rape  cake,  which  enriches 
our  wheat  fields,  and  the  Unseed  cake,  to  which, 
among  English  counties,  those  on  our  east  coast 
are  so  much  indebted,  come  to  us  in  frequent  car- 
goes from  the  numerous  oil-mills  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Amsterdam. 

From  Rotterdam,  and  from  Harlingen  in  Friese- 
land,  cattle  are  now  exported  in  great  numbers  to 
the  English  market.  This  new  outlet  for  their 
produce  ought  to  draw  their  attention  to  the  feed- 
ing of  stock,  as  a  means  of  increasing  the  yearly 
return  of  corn,  through  the  increased  produce  of 
manure,  as  well  as  of  providing  more  and  better 
beef.  The  use  of  prepared  and  artificial  food  for 
cattle — the  production  of  enriching  manure,  by 
consuming  their  oily  seeds  or  the  refuse  of  their 
oil-mills — and  the  train  of  improved  practices  which 
accompany  these  processes,  are  unseen  on  the 
Dutch  homesteads.  When  cake  an<J  linseed  or 
bean-crushers,  and  chaff-cutters,  appear  among 
their  common  implements,  we  may  conclude  that 
the  national  produce  of  flax  and  rape  are  in  the 
way  of  being  employed  in  such  a  manner  as  will 
contribute,  in  the  greatest  possible  degree,  to  the 
national  advantage. 

We  have  heard  Netherlanders  lament  that  the 
agriculture  of  their  country  is  not  now  what  it  was 
in  former  times ;  that,  two  centuries  ago,  Dutch- 
men were  in  request  as  agricultural  improvers  in 
almost  every  part  of  Europe  ;  whereas,  now,  their 
services  are  nowhere  called  for.  These  regrets 
over  the  past,  as  far  as  they  refer  to  agriculture, 
and  not  to  gardening,  are  founded,  however,  on  a 

*A  plan  is  now  under  consideration  for  collecting  a 
part  of  the  waste  of  the  large  towns  of  Rotterdam,  &c., 
nitherto  discharged  into  the  canals,  and  sending  it  in  the 
fluid  form  in  covered  boats  into  the  provinces,  where  the 
want  of  manure  is  most  severely  felt. 
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misconception.  Netherland  farmers  are  not  less 
skilful  now,  but  they  have  stood  comparatively 
still,  and  have  been  absorbed  in  their  own  peculiar 
forms  of  improvement,  while  other  nations  have 
been  advancing.  So  long  as  there  were  low  and 
fenny  lands  to  drain,  and  great  drains  to  be  blocked 
out  and  rendered  efficient,  Dutch  drainers  were  in 
request.*  But  after  this  first  epoch  was  past,  and 
the  second  mechanical  step  had  to  be  taken — more 
especially,  since  the  purely  chemical  period  has  been 
entered  upon — the  Dutchmen  were  no  longer  of 
use,  and  were  therefore  no  longer  sought  after  in 
foreign  lands.  At  the  present  day  they  have  much 
both  to  learn  and  practise,  before  they  shall  have 
placed  their  country  generally  on  that  productive 
level  to  which  it  is  capable  of  being  raised,  or  shall 
have  broug^ht  up  their  rural  population  to  that  point 
of  intelligence  and  skill  which  can  render  their  aid 
desirable  in  other  countries — at  least  in  countries 
as  far  advanced  as  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

But  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  these  higher 
objects  will  henceforth  be  aimed  at  with  clearer 
views  by  the  agriculturists  of  the  Netherlands. 
They  are  not  unobservant  of  what  is  now  doing  in 
other  countries.  Zealous  and  enlightened  citizens 
are  anxious  to  help  on  a  better  state  of  things,  and 
by  the  diffusion  of  new  knowledge,  both  practical 
and  scientific,  to  give  to  their  countrymen  new 
power  over  the  land  they  till.  Ley  den,  and 
Utrecht,  and  Groningen,  have  their  learned  bot- 
anists, geologists,  and  chemists — the  illustrious 
Mulder  in  the  van  of  these — all  eager  advocates 
for  agricultural  reforms,  and  anxious  to  contribute 
to  their  wider  spread.  The  opposition  which  they 
may  encounter,  and  for  which  they  must  for  some 
time  be  prepared,  is  the  same,  neither  more  nor 
less,  which  agricultural  reformers,  like  all  other 
reformers,  must  reckon  upon  meeting  with. 

In  addition  to  the  numerous  scientific  and  patri- 
otic societies  which  exist  in  the  Netherlands,  pro- 
vi^icial  agricultural  societies  have  been  established 
in  Zealand  and  Guelderland.  One  is  now  in 
course  of  organization  also  in  the  province  of  Hol- 
land ;  embracing  all  those  objects,  in  reference 
both  to  live  stock  and  to  the  improvement  of  land, 
to  which  the  views  of  the  present  time  are  princi- 
pally directed.  An  annual  agricultural  congress 
has  been  held  during  the  last  two  years,  on  the 
model  of  the  German  meetings ;  but,  like  them, 

*  Their  services  were  sometimes  secured  in  ways  which 
our  Dutch  friends  would  by  no  means  wish  for.  "  In  the 
battle  of  18th  February,  1652,  between  Blake  and  Van 
Tromp,  many  Dutch  prisoners  were  taken,  and  five  hun- 
dred of  them  were  sent  down  to  work  at  the  drainages  of 
the  Bedford  South  Level,  where  they  are  said  to  have  been 
of  much  service.  They  remained  till  1654,  when  the 
peace  enabled  them  to  return  home." 

We  may  add  to  this  note,  that  after  the  battle  of  Dun-, 
bar,  when  so  many  of  Leslie's  army  were  taken  prisoners: 
by  Cromwell,  numbers  were  sent  down  and  emmoyed  on 
the  Bedford  level,  where  many  of  them  afterwards  settled. 
In  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  company,  unde^ 
date  the  3lst  December,  1651,  we  have  met  with  the  fol- 
lowing entry : — "  Memor. — To  get  500  Scotch  prisoners 
from  Durham,  to  be  sent  to  Lynne,  according  to  the  order 
lately  made  at  Council  of  State."  And  again,  "  Ordered 
that  the  Scots  that  are  not  yet  furnished  with  clothes,  be 
forthwith  provided  for  here,  according  as  the  Scotch  pris 
oners  were,  and  at  the  same  rates." 
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without  any  of  those  funds,  or  that  permanent  ma- 
chinery, which  have  made  our  national  societies  so 
useful  to  the  rural  economy  of  the  three  kingdoms. 
A  project  however,  is  now  under  consideration, 
which  will,  in  some  degree,  meet  their  wants.  It 
is  proposed  to  establish  a  general  society  for  the 
whole  kingdom,  on  the  model  of  the  Agricultural 
Chemistry  Association  of  Scotland.  The  society 
is  to  have  its  laboratory  to  analyze,  its  chemist 
skilled  in  agricultural  practice  to  advise  and  ex- 
plain, and  its  lecturers  to  diffuse  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, that  elementary  scientific  knowledge,  which, 
it  now  appears,  can  not  only  be  made  intelligible 
to,  but  can  be  profitably  applied  by,  all. 

Purely  agricultural  schools  also  have  sprung  up. 
A  provincial  school  of  this  kind  has  been  formed 
at  Groningen,  the  seat  of  a  university,  and  in  a 
district  where  some  of  the  most  zealous  improvers 
of  the  Netherlands  reside.  There  is  a  private  ag- 
ricultural school  in  the  neighborhood  of  Utrecht, 
in  which  scientific  instruction  occupies  a  prominent 
place  ;  and  the  Prince  of  Hohenzollem  has  lately 
offered  his  castle  of  Heerenberg,  on  the  south-east 
of  Guelderland,  and  just  within  the  limits  of  the 
kingdom,  for  the  establishment  of  another  on  an 
extensive  scale. 

Nor  are  the  humbler  schools  forgotten — the  in- 
struments by  which  the  masses  are  shaped  and 
moulded.  As  in  Scotland,  each  parish  in  the 
Netherlands  has  its  school.  Into  these,  in  the 
rural  districts,  an  eflfort  is  making  to  introduce  a 
certain  amount  of  industrial  education,  as  far  at 
least  as  relates  to  that  art  by  which  the  pupils,  in 
after  life,  are  for  the  most  part  to  get  their  bread. 
It  is  an  old  regulation  of  the  government,  that  the 
theological  students  at  the  universities  shall  attend 
the  lectures  on  agriculture  ;  that  they  may  thus 
become  useful  advisers  to  their  parishioners,  when 
they  are  settled  in  country  parishes.  This  pre- 
pares them  for  taking  an  interest  in  agricultural 
instruction,  and  for  superintending  and  directing  it, 
when  introduced  into  the  local  schools. 

All  these  things  show  that  the  mind  of  Hol- 
land is  at  work  upon  this  important  national  ques- 
tion. The  moves  now  making  may  be  bad  ones, 
or,  from  counter-moves,  may  for  a  while  fail  of 
success.  But  the  waters  of  knowledge,  once  at 
a  certain  height,  cannot  be  long  kept  out.  The 
mere  oozings  and  leakages  of  knowledge  may  for 
a  while  be  stopped,  as  is  the  case  with  the  barriers 
which  their  own  river  and  sea  dykes  present,  and 
ordinary  storms  may  be  withstood  ;  but  when  the 
swollen  tide  comes  in,  the  history  of  their  country 
shows  that  no  impediments  can  arrest  it. 

Here  our  space  compels  us  to  close  our  obser- 
vations upon  Holland  :  but  the  subject  would  be 
incomplete  and  unsatisfactory  to  the  English  reader, 
were  we  to  omit  all  notice  of  what  has  been  done 
in  England  in  the  same  walk  of  agricultural  engi- 
neering. Every  one  has  at  least  heard  of  the 
Bedford  level — the  low  tract  of  fenny  country 
which,  commencing  at  Ely,  runs  north-west  into 
the  valley  of  the  Witham,  bounded  by  the  liigh 
oolite  country  on  the  west,  and  by  the  estuary  of 


the  Wash  on  the  east.  This  tract  of  country  is 
seventy  or  eighty  miles  in  length,  and  from  twenty 
to  forty  miles  in  width,  and  contains  nearly  seven 
hundred  thousand  acres.  A  less  extensive  tract 
of  low  fen  and  marsh-land  skirts  the  western  side 
of  the  same  oolite  hiUs,  along  the  lower  part  of  the 
river  Trent,  and  near  its  confluence  with  the 
Yorkshire  Ouse,  the  Ayre,  and  the  Don. 

In  many  respects,  this  low  country  of  England 
resembles  that  of  the  Netherlands  ;  and,  from  the 
earhest  times,  it  has  been  the  scene  of  contention 
and  strife  between  the  labors  of  man^  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  efforts  of  the  elements  on  the  other. 
There  are,  however,  circumstances  of  very  striking 
difference  between  the  two  cases— ;such  as  have 
materially  modified  the  nature  of  the  struggle  in 
the  two  countries,  and  the  degree  of  resolution  and 
perseverance  necessary  to  maintain  it. 

The  physical  structure  and  formation  of  the  great 
level  is  easily  understood.  It  is  skirted  on  the 
west,  as  we  have  said,  by  the  oolite  hills,  from 
among  which  descend  the  six  rivers  of  the  level 
— the  Ouse,  the  Cam,  the  Nen,  the  Welland,  the 
Glen,  and  the  Witham.  The  tourist  who,  from 
these  hills,  travels  towards  the  east  coast,  passes 
first  over  a  sloping  yet  gradually  flattening  zone  of 
dry  land — the  natural  talus  formed  from  the  debris 
of  the  hills  themselves.  He  then  finds  himself 
upon  an  apparently  low,  flat,  fenny  country,  (the 
lowland  fen,)  covered  with  peat  of  varying  depth, 
in  which  the  trunks  of  numerous  trees  are  met  with, 
at  first  oaks,  and  afterwards  chiefly  pine.  This 
was  the  site  of  ancient  forests — of  oak  on  the  more 
inland,  and  of  pine  on  the  more  seaward  side — 
which  grew  on  the  subjacent  clay,  and  which  have 
been  succeeded  by  a  growth  of  peat.  He  then 
gently  ascends,  as  he  travels  on,  and  crosses  the 
"  highland  fen,"  a  region  of  clay  and  clayey  loam 
of  various  degrees  of  tenacity,  on  which  no  peat 
exists,  and  which  does  not  appear  to  have  ever 
been  covered  with  wood.  Beyond  this,  by  another 
almost  imperceptible  ascent,  he  comes  upon  the 
"  m&rsh-land,"  formed  by  the  rich  sea  slime  which 
has  been  chiefly  warped  up,  embanked,  and  gained 
from  the  sea  by  human  industry.  Further  on  still, 
lie  the  "  outer  marshes,"  in  the  form  of  a  green 
fringe,  beyond  the  artificial  dykes,  and  these,  in 
their  turn,  are  succeeded  by  long  black  banks  of 
growing  warp,  which  are  uncovered  only  at  the 
recess  of  the  tide.  The  zone  of  peaty  fen  is  about 
eighty  miles  long,  by  ten  broad — that  of  the  more 
seaward  loam  and  salt-marsh  about  forty-five  miles 
long,  by  from  four  to  fifteen  broad. 

The  formation  of  such  a  country  is  easily  un- 
derstood. We  suppose  the  low  land  at  the  foot 
of  the  hills  to  be  formed — perhaps  as  the  land  i» 
formed  now — to  be  covered  with  wood,  and  to  be 
washed  by  the  alternate  ebb  and  flow  of  the  inlet 
of  the  German  ocean,  commonly  called  the  Wash. 
The  rivers  brought  down  their  sediment,  and  lodged 
it  chiefly  at  theu*  mouths  ;  where  the  meeting  of 
the  waters,  the  fresh  and  the  salt,  occasioned  the 
same  mixed  mineral  and  animal  deposit,  which  we 
have  already  described,   when   speaking   of  the 
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Rhine.  The  mouths  of  the  rivers  thus  gradually 
became  obstructed,  and  their  beds  raised,  so  that 
when  freshes  came,  they  could  no  longer  contain 
the  floods  which  descended  from  the  western  hills. 
Consequently,  they  often  overflowed  their  banks, 
drowned  the  forest-land,  and  cut  out  new  channels. 
As  the  deposit  in  question  did  not  ascend  higher 
than  the  tide,  the  outer  country  gradually  increased 
in  elevation,  while  the  inner  country  retained  its 
original  level.  Hence  the  gradual  ascent  to  the 
"  highland  fen,"  which  formed,  in  fact,  a  great 
natural  dyke,  or  dam,  by  means  of  which  the  pre- 
viously dry  forest  country  within  it  was  flooded, 
and  gradually  converted  into  a  bog — or  was  divided 
into  lake,  bog,  and  island,  according  to  the  relative 
natural  elevations  of  its  several  parts.  As  the 
land  grew  in  breadth  towards  the  sea,  the  course 
of  the  rivers  became  more  tortuous  and  obstructed, 
and  the  level  at  which  they  discharged  themselves 
into  the  Wash  higher.  Thus  the  depth  of  water 
in  the  inner  country  increased,  new  portions  were 
covered  by  it,  and  the  extent  and  thickness  of  the 
growing  "peat  were  constantly  enlarged. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  lowland  district  was 
peopled  by  a  few  scattor.'d  inhabitants,  who,  by 
the  help  of  fish  and  wild-fowl,  eked  out  the  pre- 
carious subsistence,  which  was  all  that  the  half- 
dried  land  could  yield  to  agricultural  labor.  The 
highland  fen  was  covered  with  a  more  numerous 
people.  The  marsh-land  was  banked  out  from  the 
sea  by  successive  dykes,  as  it  became  available  ; 
and,  finally,  the  low  black  fen  was  improved  by  a 
series  of  operations  carried  on  with  great  perse- 
verance, though  with  various  degrees  of  intelligence 
and  skill,  and  only  during  the  last  fifty  years  with 
any  very  encouraging  success. 

The  reader  will  observe  a  general  similarity  be- 
tween this  English  level  and  the  flat  land  of  the 
Netherlands — the  same  inland  bogs,  the  same 
stripes  of  rich  clay  land  along  the  courses  of  the 
rivers,  and  the  same  deposits  of  silt  along  the 
shores  of  the  bays  and  river  mouths.  There  are 
however,  as  we  have  said,  very  striking  differences 
also  between  the  two  tracts  of  country.  In  the 
first  place,  the  six  rivers  which  descend  through 
the  Bedford  level,  and  pour  their  water  into  the 
Wash,  are  all  comparatively  small,  and  convey  the 
rains  of  an  inconsiderable  area  only.  Though  they 
have  frequently  come  down  in  floods,  broken  their 
banks,  and  spread  themselves  over  the  low  lands, 
yet  they  have  never  carried  with  them  that  fear  and 
destruction  which  so  frequently  attend  the  swollen 
waters  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Maese.  Again,  there 
have  been  no  formidable  billows  of  a  real  naked 
ocean  to  contend  with — no  costly  coast  defences 
to  erect,  and  then  unceasingly  watch,  and  scrupu- 
lously maintain ;  for  though,  when  a  north-east  wind 
drives  the  swollen  tide  into  the  mouth  of  the  Wash, 
the  sea-walls  are  assailed,  and  occasional  deluges 
have  poured  over  them  and  drowned  the  land 
v/ithin,  yet,  since  1613,  (on  which  occasion  damage 
was  done  to  the  amount  of  jC27,000,  some  thou- 
sands of  sheep  washed  away,  and  numbers  of  peo- 
ple drowned  in  their  beds,)  no  great  or  melancholy 


flood  is  upon  record,  such  as  decennially  afflicts  the 
less  protected  Netherlands  ;  and,  though  the  rivers 
rise  and  are  driven  upwards  before  the  swelling 
tides,  yet  their  winding  courses,  and  the  very  dif- 
ferent directions  they  severally  take,  show  that 
there  is  no  such  peril  from  the  mass  of  waters  as 
is  experienced  in  the  open  mouth  and  straight 
channel  of  the  lower  Maese.  Lastly,  the  whole 
of  the  land  which  forms  the  Bedford  level — the 
marsh-lands  of  Norfolk,  those  of  the  Holland  and 
other  fens  in  Lincolnshire,  and  of  the  Trent,  west 
and  north  of  the  island  of  Axholme — though  low, 
fenny,  and  liable  to  floods,  is  yet  all,  we  believe 
without  exception,  ahove  (some  of  it  many  feet 
above)  the  level  of  low  water  in  the  Wash  and 
Humber.  It  is  this  latter  circumstance  which  has 
rendered  possible  those  great  improvements  in  the 
outfalls  of  the  rivers  and  canals  already  executed , 
now  in  progress,  or  under  consideration,  by  which 
so  large  an  increase  in  the  agricultural  and  money 
value  of  the  inland  fenny  districts  has  been,  or  is 
likely  to  be,  effected. 

In  brief,  the  Dutch  have  had  the  great  outlet  for 
the  rains  and  melting  snows  of  half  a  continent  to 
confine,  an  angry  ocean  to  battle  with,  and  lands 
to  pump  out  and  keep  dry,  which  lie  beneath  the 
lowest  level  of  the  surrounding  waters.  The  can- 
did fen-land  engineer  will  confess  that  these  cir- 
cumstances must  have  given  a  character  and  in- 
terest to  the  foreign  struggle,  to  which,  in  the 
difiiculties  of  our  home  improvers,  there  has  been 
happily  nothing  to  correspond. 

The  form  or  shape  which  our  successive  home 
improvements  have  assumed,  indicate  at  once  the 
physical  character  of  the  country,  and  the  progress 
of  mechanical  skill  in  all  that  relates  to  fen-land 
dramage.  They  prove  also  the  direct  bearing  whicn 
advancement  in  one  line  of  art  has  upon  other 
branches.  At  present  we  can  only  advert  to  the 
general  character  of  these  improvements. 

The  beds  of  the  rivers  had  been  raised  by  grad 
ual  deposits.  Like  the  Rhine,  the  Po,  and  the 
Mississippi,  they  ran  on  the  top  of  long  hills  or 
ridges,  raised  by  their  own  waters,  and,  after 
heavy  rains,  the  extensive  pastures  on  their  banks 
were  liable  to  be  flooded.  High  and  strong  dykes 
were  therefore  raised  to  shut  them  in;  and,  as 
early  as  William  the  Conqueror,  it  is  recorded  that 
the  river  Welland,  along  the  Deeping  fen,  wis 
thus  inclosed  by  a  "  mighty  bank." 

The  low  fen-land  was  frequently  more  or  le  <s 
under  water,  and  the  outlets  were  stopped.  The 
remedy  was  to  cut  new  channels  from  these  lands, 
either  into  the  open  Wash,  or  into  the  lower  part 
of  the  river  courses.  The  earliest  of  such  modern 
cuts — "  Morton's  leam" — was  made  in  1478,  by 
Morton,  Bishop  of  Ely,  afterwards  so  celebrated, 
as  the  chosen  counsellor  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  and 
patron  of  Sir  Thomas  More.  In  1630,  Francis 
Earl  of  Bedford,  the  father  of  this  great  drainage, 
made  the  old  Bedford  river  and  several  other  im 
portant  river  canals.  His  son,  the  first  duke,  in 
the  time  of  the  commonwealth,  in  conjunction  with 
the  celebrated  Sir  Cornelius  Vermuyden,  whoae 
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operations  in  the  valley  of  the  Don  are  the  most 
striking  chapter  in  the  History  of  the  Isle  of  Ax- 
holme,  constructed  many  additional  drains  for  the 
accomplishment  of  this  great  object.  The  "  Bed- 
ford Level  Corporation"  was  formed  soon  after- 
wards, in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second  ;  the 
conservation  of  the  former  works  was  intrusted  to 
them  ;  and  many  new  ones  are  attributed  to  their 
subsequent  exertions. 

But  the  drainage  was  still  incomplete ;  the 
mouths  of  the  rivers  choked  up  more  and  more  ; 
and  the  water  in  the  canals,  which  had  been  cut 
to  these  rivers  at  various  points,  was  not  low 
enough  to  dry  the  land.  Fen  after  fen,  therefore, 
was  inclosed,  after  the  manner  of  the  Dutch  pol- 
ders ;  ring  canals  were  dug ;  windmills  were 
erected  ;  and  the  water  by  their  means  lifted  into 
the  beds  of  the  rivers.  This  was  found  to  be  so 
effectual,  that  the  mills  were  multiplied,  until  there 
were  upwards  of  five  hundred  on  the  Bedford  level 
alone  I 

The  winds,  however,  were  fickle  and  unsteady. 
"  With  his  crops  ready  for  the  sickle,  the  farmer 
sometimes  experienced  sudden  and  complete  ruin. 
An  unexpected  fall  of  rain  deluged  his  land,  while 
his  mills — his  only  hope — stood  with  their  sails 
unmoved  by  a  breath  of  wind.  The  fruits  of  the 
labor  and  industry  of  the  past  year  perished  on  the 
ground."  But  Watt  now  brought  the  unsleeping 
steam-engine  to  his  aid ;  and  the  windmill  gradu- 
ally gave  way  to  it.  There  are  now  none  on  the 
north  or  south  divisions  of  the  great  level ;  though 
about  a  hundred  and  fifty  still  remain  on  the  mid- 
dle division,  and  a  hundred  more  on  other  parts 
of  the  fenny  country.  These  engines  secure  not 
only  an  efficient  drainage,  but  they  secure  it  at  the 
time  and  season  when  it  is  most  required. 

Unfortunately  the  outfalls  of  the  rivers  were 
meanwhile  neglected.  They  were  allowed  to  be 
choked  up  to  such  a  degree,  that  great  floods  were 
from  time  to  time  inevitable.  Those  from  the 
Nen,  especially,  towards  the  end  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, were  very  injurious  to  the  whole  length  of 
the  north  level.  At  length  Mr.  Rennie  and  other 
eminent  engineers  were  consulted  ;  and  so  effica^- 
cious  have  been  the  works  executed  upon  the  Nen, 
that  not  only  has  the  land  been  laid  dry,  but  both 
windmills  and  steam-engines  can  now  be  dispensed 
with — while  the  whole  drainage  is  accomplished 
by  the  natural  descent  of  the  water  to  the  sea,  at 
an  annual  '*  expense  of  from  four  to  five  shillings 
an  acre."  Various  improvements  have  also  been 
made  upon  the  outfalls  of  the  Witham,  the  Wel- 
land,  and  the  Ouse  ;  and  when  the  objects  of  the 
-bill  of  1844,  relating  to  this  latter  river,  are  fully 
carried  out,  it  is  expected  that  artificial  drainage 
will  become  unnecessary  ; — that  the  170  windmills 
and  the  seven  steam-engines  of  the  middle  level 
will  disappear ;  that  the  last  of  the  lakes,  Whit- 
tlesea  Mere,  will  be  obliterated  from  the  map,*  and 

*  Whittlesea  Mere  covers  1570  acres.  It  is  no  modem 
ereation  ;  for  we  find  it  granted  in  664  by  Wolphere,  King 
of  Mercia,  to  his  new  monastery  of  Medehampstead,  (now 
Peterborough,)  destroyed  by  the  Danes  in  870. 


the  whole  district  rendered  dry  by  the  naturaJ 
descent  of  the  waters  to  the  lower  sea.  Could 
the  Boston  sluice  be  also  removed,  the  fens  on  the 
Witham  would  likewise  obtain  a  natural  drainage, 
and  of  the  fifty  steam-engines  and  two  hundred  and 
fifty  windmills  now  at  work  in  these  countries, 
scarcely  one  would,  after  a  few  years,  be  seen. 

This  progress  of  engineering  improvement  is 
very  interesting.  River  mouths  had  got  filled  up, 
and  their  waters  dammed  back ;  huge  dykes  are 
therefore  drawn  along  their  channels,  to  prevent 
the  streams  from  overflowing.  But  the  low  lands 
through  which  they  ran  were  full  of  water,  and 
had  no  outlet ;  canals  are  therefore  cut  to  tlie 
lower  parts  of  the  rivers,  to  afl[brd  this  water  an 
escape.  Again,  the  mouths  of  these  rivers  became 
choked  up  still  further,  or  the  fall  given  to  them 
has  not  proved  sufficient,  or  they  have  been  dam- 
med back  by  sluices  for  the  purposes  of  navigation, 
so  that  the  drainage  is,  or  gradually  becomes,  in- 
complete ;  upon  this,  the  windnaill  is  set  to  work 
and  the  water  is  scooped  up  from  the  ditches,  to  a 
level  high  enough  to  allow  it  to  pass  oflT  by  more 
elevated  canals,  or  by  the  channels  of  the  rivers 
themselves.  At  the  next  step  steam  displaces 
wind  ;  by  doing  its  work  more  effectually  and 
more  cheaply,  while  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  more 
under  command.  Then  appears  the  pump  in  place 
of  the  scoop-wheel  and  the  screw.  And  last  of 
all,  afler  these  numerous  transitions,  cuts  are  made 
from  the  fens,  direct  to  the  sea,  or  (what  is  equiv- 
alent to  this)  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  are  cleared 
out,  and  canals  carried  directly  into  them.  Thus 
dykes  suddenly  become  useless,  and  wind  and  steam 
are  alike  dismissed.*  We  confess  that  we  look 
with  great  delight  at  a  result  such  as  this  ;  and 
there  is  something  of  romance  to  us  in  the  perusal 
of  the  difiiculties  through  which  successive  gen- 
erations have  fought  their  way  to  arrive  at  it.  That 
Vermuyden  possesed  the  idea  which  is  the  key 
to  all  this,  is  clear,  by  the  way  in  which,  through 
cutting  the  Dutch  river,  he  intended  to  drain  the 
valley  of  the  Don.  But  levels  were  not  accu- 
rately taken ;  funds  failed ;  individual  interests 
interfered  ;  the  details  of  the  operations  were  of^en 
mismanaged  ;  the  action  of  the  silt-depositing  tidal 
waters  was  not  understood  ;  great  operations  could 
not  be  comprehended  by  the  masses,  and  parties 
could  not  agree  to  combine  their  means  and  strength. 
These  and  other  obstacles  prevented  the  general 
idea  by  which  the  most  recent  improvements  have 
been  regulated,  from  being  sooner  taken  up  as  the 
guiding  clue  by  fen-engineers.  Accordingly,  what 
happens  in  almost  all  cases  of  large  results,  has 
happened  in  this.  The  game  has  been  long  pro- 
tracted ;  it  has  been  often  badly  played ;  but  the 

*  The  reader  will  form  a  clearer  idea  of  the  nature  of 
this  last  improvement  when  we  state,  that  in  some  dis- 
trifJs,  as  at  Waldersey,  in  Marshland,  the  water  is  at 
present  pumped  up  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  into  the  river, 
although  the  land  from  which  it  is  raised  is  many  feel 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  would  have  a  natural  drain- 
age were  the  outfall  of  the  river  improved.  Instead  of 
lifting  it  over  the  dam  of  highland  that  now  confines  the 
water,  a  passage  should  be  cut  for  it  to  run  through. 
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winning  move,  which  we  now  see  might  have  been 
made  sooner,  is  made  at  last. 

It  b  clear,  that,  when  the  whole  of  our  fen  and 
marsh  lands  shall  thus  be  drained  by  natural  out- 
falls, all  similarity  between  the  Bedford  level  and 
the  Dutch  drainage  will  cease  ;  and  pumping  and 
poldering  will  be  seen  in  no  other  country  of  Eu- 
rope but  in  that  of  the  Netherlands.  The  pro- 
jected Victoria  level,  for  which  an  act  has  recently 
been  obtained,  and  which  is  to  consist  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  acres,  to  be  dyked  in  from  the 
Wash,  is,  as  regards  extent,  a  much  greater  work 
than  the  drainage  of  the  Haerlem  sea.  But,  as 
regards  the  real  character  of  the  undertaking,  it  is 
much  less  so.  The  Victoria  level,  after  being 
embanked,  will  be  warped  up  to  the  level  of  high 
water,  and  will  thus  have  a  natural  drainage  ever 
after.  "  Seventy-three  thousand  acres  of  it  are 
already  land  at  the  receding  of  the  tide."  But 
the  Haerlem  lake  has  to  be  first  pumped  dry  ;  and 
then  it  must  be  kept  dry  by  permanent  engines  at 
a  perpetual  expense.  When  cultivated  and  peo- 
pled, it  will  always  continue  liable  to  sudden  de- 
struction, as  often  as  one  of  those  secular  periods 
shall  arrive,  in  which  the  same  concurring  circum- 
stances shall  again  bear  the  Northern  Ocean  over 
barriers  it  has  so  frequently  been  known  to  climb 
before. 

In  many  things  our  English  level  drainage  has 
the  superiority  over  that  of  the  Netheriands  ;  and 
in  many  more  we  surpass  them  in  our  level  farm- 
ing. We  regret,  indeed,  that  our  space  now  pre- 
vents us  from  doing  ampler  justice  to  our  eastern 
counties  in  both  respects.  But  the  intellectual 
interest,  both  actual  and  future,  which  attaches  to 
the  water-fights,  in  which  our  more  amphibious 
neighbors  must  always  be  engaged  on  the  other 
side  of  the  German  Ocean,  is  vastly  greater  than 
we  can  ever  expect  or  fear  on  this. 

A  single  word  more  to  our  Netherland  readers. 
You  are  replacing  your  windmills  and  scoop-wheels 
by  our  English  steam-engines  and  pumps.  Are 
there  no  parts  of  our  country  in  which  you  can 
also  imitate  our  improvements  in  the  outfalls  of 
streams  and  canals?  Can  none  of  your  lower 
mosses  be  elevated  and  fertilized  by  the  process 
of  inland  warping,  which  is  so  wonderfully  enrich- 
ing our  moors  around  the  Isle  of  Axholme,  through 
the  medium  of  the  muddy  waters  of  the  Trent  ? 


Spain  and  Mexicx). — The  London  correspondent 
of  the  National  Intelligencer,  says,  in  a  letter  dated 
16  December : — "  The  most  striking  intelligence 
from  Spain  is  found  in  the  speech  of  Senor  Olo- 
zaga,  in  the  legislature  of  that  kingdom,  in  which 
he  alluded  '  to  recent  occurrences  in  Mexico.'  '  He 
held  in  his  hand,'  he  said, '  the  proof  that  large  sums 
had  been  wasted  in  absurd  intrigues  there.  The  ac- 
count of  the  expenditures  of  the  revenue  of  Havana 
for  the  year  1846  contained  the  following  item : 
"Paid  in  cashing  treasury  bills  remitted  by  her  maj- 
esty^ s  minister  plenipotentiary  in  Mexico,  the  sum  of 
$100,000."  Was  this  nation  then  so  abundantly 
supplied  with  money  that  it  could  afford  to  fling 
away  its  resources  upon  miserable  intrigues  in  Mex- 
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icol'  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  these  intrigues? 
M.  Olozaga  also  alluded  '  to  the  squint  of  covetous 
ness  with  which  the  United  States  regarded  Cuba, 
of  which  gem  of  the  Spanish  crown  the  American 
press  already  spoke  as  if  it  were  an  annexed  state. 
Spain  should  govern  that  island,  not  only  with  a 
view  to  the  resources  that  might  be  gained  from  it, 
but  in  a  liberal  and  commercial  spirit,  and  with  a 
just  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  inhabitants.'  The 
only  notice  of  Cuba  in  any  English  paper  is  a  hint 
that,  as  Spain  does  not  make  any  exertions  to  pay 
her  bondholders,  she  may  probably  be  anxious  to 
sell  Cuba  to  the  United  States  to  prevent  its  being 
seized  by  her  creditors.  The  Daily  News  says 
'  there  is  an  understanding  between  President  Polk 
and  Jezebel  Christina  upon  the  subject.'  " 

Saw-dust. — The  shipping  lists  report  at  Frank- 
fort, (Penobscot  river,)  Dec.  10th,  **  six  small  ves- 
sels loading  with  saw-dust  for  Charlestown,  Mass." 
The  commodity  is  designed  for  packing  ice  at  Charles- 
town  and  Cambridge — the  great  sources  of  the  ice 
trade  for  almost  the  whole  world. 

A  very  respectable  income  is  now  derived,  at 
several  places  in  this  state,  from  the  sale  of  pine 
saw-dust,  for  this  purpose,  and  the  transportation 
gives  employment  to  considerable  tonnage.  Thus 
the  exigencies  of  luxury  within  the  tropics,  and  in 
many  of  the  largest  cities  of  the  world,  are  giving 
encouragement  to  the  minutest  results  of  industry 
in  the  "  down  east"  regions  of  Maine. 

At  the  steam  saw  mills  it  is  well  known  that  the 
saw-<lust  of  their  own  making  forms  a  large  part  of 
their  fuel.  Yet  so  little  were  either  of  these  uses 
of  the  article  thought  of,  till  lately,  that,  upon  the 
erection  of  the  first  steam  saw  mill  at  Hallowell 
(the  first  in  the  state)  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  it 
was  deemed  necessary  to  pass  a  law  prohibiting  the 
owners  from  obstructing  the  channel,  by  throwing 
the  saw-dust  into  the  river  Similar  laws  were 
passed  to  meet  similar  cases  at  Ellsworth  and  else- 
where. Such  legislation  is  now  obsolete,  and  an 
article  once  deemed  so  useless  and  worthless,  now 
teaches  us  to  despise  nothing  that  ingenuity  and 
industry  can  get  hold  of. — Portland  Adv. 

Advice  to  Wives. — A  wife  must  learn  how  to 
form  her  husband's  happiness ;  in  what  direction 
the  secret  of  his  comfort  lies ;  she  must  not  cherish 
his  weaknesses  by  working  upon  them ;  she  must 
not  rashly  run  counter  to  his  prejudices.  Her 
motto  must  be,  never  to  irritate.  She  must  study 
never  to  draw  largely  upon  the  small  stock  of 
patience  in  man's  nature,  nor  to  increase  his  obsti- 
nacy by  trying  to  drive  him  ;  never,  if  possible,  to 
have  scenes.  I  doubt  much  if  a  real  quarrel,  even 
if  made  up,  does  not  loosen  the  bond  between  man 
and  wife,  and  sometimes,  unless  the  affection  of 
both  be  very  sincere,  lastingly.  If  irritation  should 
occur,  a  woman  must  expect  to  hear  from  most 
men  a  strength  and  vehemence  of  language  far 
more  than  the  occasion  requires.  Mild  as  well  as 
stern  men  are  prone  to  this  exaggeration  of  lan^ 
guage ;  let  not  a  woman  be  tempted  ever  to  say 
anything  sarcastic  or  violent  in  retaliation.  The 
bitterest  repentance  must  needs  follow  such  an  in- 
dulgence, if  she  do.  Men  frequently  forget  what 
they  have  themselves  said,  but  seldom  what  is 
uttered  by  their  wives.  They  are  grateful,  too,  for 
forbearance  in  such  cases ;  for,  whilst  asserting 
most  loudly  that  they  are  right,  they  are  often  con- 
scious that  they  are  wrong.  Give  a  little  time,  as 
the  greatest  been  you  can  bestow,  to  the  irritated 
feelings  of  your  husband. — The  English  Matron, 
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EDITH   KINNAIRD. — PART    III.       CHAPTER    V. 

As  they  walked  home  Edith  began  to  express 
her  warm  admhation  of  Ahce  Brown's  unobtrusive 
goodness.  "  There  is  to  me  a  charm  about  her 
which  I  cannot  define,"  said  she  ;  *'  plain  and  shy 
as  she  is,  without  brilliancy,  without  striking  talent 
of  any  sort,  without  captivation  of  manner,  she  wins 
upon  my  affection  I  don't  know  liow  !  It  is  quite 
against  all  my  theories  ;  I  never  fancied  that  mere 
goodness  was  necessarily  lovable,  though,  of 
course,  it  must  always  be  respectable — yet  I  don't 
know  what  there  is  in  Alice  that  is  attractive,  un- 
less it  be  her  goodness.  I  think,  Amy,  her  char- 
acter is  like  one  of  the  figures  on  old  stained  glass 
— strange  and  stiff,  and  violating  perhaps  all  the 
rules  of  art,  but  impressing  you  at  once  with  the 
idea  of  an  unearthly  beauty  such  as  none  of  those 
rules  could  have  produced."  She  paused,  but  Mrs. 
Dalton  made  no  answer. 

"  You  don't  like  her !"  exclaimed  Edith,  with  an 
air  of  disappointment. 

"  Oh  yes  !"  replied  her  friend,  hurriedly,  and  in 
a  low,  faltering  voice  ;  the  next  moment  she  with- 
drew her  arm  from  the  clasp  of  the  wondering 
Edith,  put  her  hands  before  her  face,  and  began  to 
weep  bitterly.  Edith  was  greatly  shocked  ;  she 
did  not  like  to  inquire  the  reason  of  a  grief  so  un- 
expected and  so  overpowering,  but  walked  on  in 
sympathizing  silence.  Amy's  usual  self-command 
seemed  to  have  completely  deserted  her ;  her  tears 
flowed  fast  and  long  without  restraint.  At  length 
she  snatched  her  handkerchief  from  her  eyes  with 
a  gesture  of  impatience,  and  began  to  pluck  the 
clematis  from  the  hedges  beside  which  they  were 
walking.  "It  is  very  graceful,  is  it  not?"  said 
she,  with  assumed  levity,  holding  up  a  branch  and 
twisting  it  into  a  garland  ;  "  it  would  make  a  lovely 
wreath  for  the  hair ;  I  think  it  would  suit  you  ex- 
actly. Do  take  off  your  bonnet,  Edith,  and  let  me 
try — I  like  to  exercise  my  genius  upon  your  toil- 
ette— you  do  me  such  credit." 

Her  hand  was  upon  Edith's  bonnet-strings  as 
she  spoke,  but  she  was  not  suffered  to  execute  her 
scheme. 

"My  dear  Amy,  everybody  v^ould  think  we 
were  mad.     Wait  till  we  are  at  home." 

"  At  home ! — oh,  true,  we  are  not  at  home  yet," 
jepeated  Amy,  looking  around  her  as  if  she  had 
only  just  noticed  the  circumstance  ;  "we  shall  be 
at  home  M'hen  we  are  at  lieechwood.  It  will  be 
wiser  to  wait  certainly — more  in  accordance  witli 
atiquette.  and  sins  against  etiquette,  you  know,  are 
unpardon;.U)le,  especially  in  women.  We  may 
break  the  iav^s  of  God  as  often  as  we  please,  and 
we  may  evade  the  laws  of  man,  provided  we  do  it 
cunningly,  without  fear  of  losing  caste  ;  but  the 
laws  of  society  are  sacred,  and  the  woman  who 
neglects  them  is  sentenced  ere  the  crime  be  con- 
summated. What  a  nice  thing  it  is  to  have  a 
number  of  pretty  little  conventional  channels  for  the 
feelings,  where  they  may  play  about  safely  and  do 
nobody  any  harm — only  it  's  a  pity  they  are  so 
shallow — it 's  bad  policy,  you  see,  for  a  strong  cur- 
rent sweeps  them  all  away  in  an  instant.  Did  you 
think  I  was  crying  just  now  ?" 

Edith's  distressed  silence  answered  for  her. 

"  Oh,  don't  deny  it,"  pursued  Amy,  in  the  same 
tone  ;  "  I  am  sure  you  did,  you  looked  so  fright- 
ened. My  dear  child,  I  was  only  tricking  you. 
What  should  I  find  to  cry  about,  unless  I  were  like 
a  baby  and  cried  for  the  moon  ?  I  have  everything 
la  the  world  to  make  me  happy — phmty  of  money, 


perfect  liberty,  enough  admiration  to  keep  me  al- 
ways in  good  humor,  a  happy  home — no,  a  comfort- 
able home,  that 's  the  word — a  comfortable  home 
and  a  good  husband  :  the  last  are  the  two  grand 
essentials,  don't  you  think  so,  Edith?" 

"  How  lovely  Beech  wood  is  looking  !"  returned 
Edith,  who  was  painfully  embarrassed,  and  knew 
not  what  to  say.  They  were  just  passing  the  park 
gate. 

"  Yes,  beautiful ! "  cried  Amy,  stopping  short, 
and  looking  up  at  the  cool  dark  blue  sky  through 
the  crevices  in  the  golden  foliage.  "  Look  there!" 
she  added  ;  "  there  is  a  new  kind  of  garden  roller, 
which  Mr.  Dalton  invented  ;  it  took  him  a  whole 
vacation  to  bring  it  to  perfection ;  and  he  was  so 
much  interested  in  it,  that  he  used  to  lie  awake  at 
nights,  and  mutter  dark  sentences  concerning  it 
when  he  dropped  asleep.  Presently  he  will  take 
out  a  patent  for  it,  and  be  henceforth  known  as  the 
inventor  of  the  improved  garden  roller — he  will  rank 
among  the  master  spirits  of  the  age,  and  the  bene- 
factors of  posterity.  Is  it  not  a  proud  distinction 
for  me  to  shine  in  the  reflection  of  such  a  hght?" 

"Amy!  Amy!"  exclaimed  Edith,  in  a  suppli- 
cating voice,  "  forgive  me,  but  indeed  this  is  not 
right — it  makes  me  unhappy  to  listen  to  you." 

"  Nay,  but  Edith,"  persisted  Mrs.  Dalton,  "this 
is  not  fair ;  I  am  naturally  ambitious,  and  I  am  try- 
ing to  induce  my  ambition  to  feed  upon  the  only 
kind  of  nourishment  it  can  get.  Fame  is  fame, 
you  know,  and  the  source  from  which  it  springs 
can  be  of  very  little  consequence.  Nothing  is  val- 
uable in  itself;  it  is  only  as  we  choose  to  think 
highly  or  lowly  of  it  that  it  rises  or  falls.  I  don't 
see  why  Mr.  Dalton 's  new  roller  should  not  be  as 
grand  a  creation  to  him  as  Lichfield  Cathedral  was 
to  the  architect  who  imagined  it.  And  if  to  him, 
of  course  to  me — that  follows,  you  know.  Quand 
on  na  pas  ce  qu'on  airne^  ilj'aul  aimer  ce  qu'on  a — 
that  is  true  philosophy." 

"  And  like  all  philosophy,"  said  Edith,  making 
a  strong  effort  to  change  the  subject,  "  it  is  very 
well  to  talk  about,  and  quite  impossible  to  do.  Mr 
Thornton  would  laugh  at  me  for  the  elegant  phras- 
eology in  which  I  am  clothing  my  ideas ;  would  he 
not  \  By  the  bye,  how  kind  it  was  of  him  to  re- 
member poor  Alice  Brown  !  I  should  not  hare 
expected  it  of  him ;  it  was  a  quiet,  unpretending 
little  piece  of  benevolence,  which  I  should  have 
thought  his  far-gazing  eyes  likely  to  overlook." 

"Ah,  you  don't  do  him  justice,"  rc^Jied  Mrs 
Dalton  ;  "  he  has  an  excellent  heart." 

"  But  an  excellent  heart  does  not  always  teach 
one  to  do  right,"  observed  Edith.  Mrs.  Dalton 
was  silent  and  seemed  scarcely  to  hear  the  remark. 
Edith  went  on  talking,  almost  breathlessly,  to  pre- 
vent the  renewal  of  a  train  of  thought  which  had 
been  so  unspeakably  painful  to  her  "Ah!  see 
how  the  Russian  violets  have  come  into  bloom — 
what  an  abundance  !  the  ground  is  quite  purple — 
let  me  get  you  a  bouquet."  She  kneeled  down  to 
gather  the  flowers.  "Don't  pick  them!"  said 
Amy  ;  "  I  hate  the  scent  of  violets!" 

Edith  looked  up  in  her  face  inquiringly.  "  I 
hate  flowers!"  continued  Amy,  with  ▼ehemence. 
"  Wiiat  have  I  to  do  with  quiet,  simple  pleasures 
and  sweet  natural  beauties? — I  have  poisoned  them 
all  I     I  have  never  gathered  a  violet  since  I  was 

eighteen— and  then "   tears  again  interropted 

her  words. 

Edith  rose,  threw  her  arms  around  her,  and  tried 
to  soothe  her  by  caresses  and  words  of  endearment. 
If  the  presence  and  the  voice  of  Love  cannot  sooJie 
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grief,  it  is  indeed  irremediable  ;  and  that  love  is 
wisest  which  at  such  bitter  seasons  seeks  rather  to 
express  its  sympathy  than  to  contend  against  the 
Borrow  of  the  mourner.  Mrs.  Dallon  repulsed 
Edith,  but  gently,  and  without  any  effort  to  dis- 
guise her  emotion.  "  Leave  me,  dear  Edith," 
said  she  ;  "  't  is  of  no  use.  There,  leave  me — I 
am  as  weak  as  ^  '^hild.  Twelve  years  ago,"  she 
added,  clasping  Edith's  hand  betw'een  her  own  and 
speaking  in  a  stilled  but  quite  articulate  voice,  "  I 
was  engaged  to  that  man  whom  you  have  seen  this 
morning,  and  I  gave  him  up  because  he  would  not 
give  up  his  duly  for  my  love.  So  he  left  England 
— and  I — married.  And  we  have  never  met  since. 
Now  go — and  forget  all  this — and  ask  me  no  more 
questions — I  shall  be  just  as  usual  this  evening." 

And  Edith  obeyed,  and  left  her,  with  a  warm 
embrace  but  without  a  word,  and  in  the  evening 
she  ivas  just  as  usual — a  little  flushed  perhaps,  and 
rather  more  vivacious  in  her  conversation  than  was 
her  hal)it  when  at  home,  but  perfectly  composed, 
and  full  of  badinage  with  Mr.  Thornton.  She 
declined  singing,  but  that  was  no  uncommon  whim, 
and  she  broke  up  the  party  early,  but  then  she  was 
tired  with  her  long  walk.  She  did  not  come  into 
Edith's  room,  but  pressed  her  hand  on  the  stairs 
and  wished  her  good-night,  and  the  next  morning 
the  unwonted  color  and  the  slight  restlessness  were 
gone,  and  even  her  friend's  eyes  could  discover  no 
traces  of  the  terrible  emotion  of  the  previous  day. 
Truly,  in  one  sense,  we  all  of  us  walk  through 
life  like  the  pilgrim  child  in  the  German  picture  ; 
we  know  not  what  fearful  abysses  are  hidden  from 
us  by  the  fruits  and  flowers  which  grow  around  our 
path- 

At  breakfast,  on  the  third  morning  after  Mr. 
Thornton's  arrival,  two  letters  were  placed  in 
Edith's  hands,  and  it  was  with  a  fluttering  heart 
that  she  examined  the  handwriting  on  the  envelopes. 
One  was  from  Aunt  Peggy  ;  the  other  from  Frank. 
She  opened  Aunt  Peggy's  first,  and  read  a  most 
cordial  and  affectionate  acquiescence  in  her  propo- 
sal. Miss  Forde  welcomed  with  delight  the  idea 
of  again  receiving  Edith  as  an  inmate,  delicately 
abstained  from  any  allusion  to  her  peculiar  circum- 
stances beyond  a  strong  expression  of  sympathy 
and  interest,  and  added  the  information  that  Enmore 
Hall  was  again  vacant,  and  that  Edith's  letter  had 
decided  her  upon  engaging  it  for  the  winter,  in- 
stead of  occupyijig  the  small  cottage  in  its  neigh- 
borhood where  she  had  been  passing  the  last  few 
months  and  at  which  Edith  had  addressed  her. 
She  needed  no  further  notice,  but  would  be  ready 
to  receive  her  beloved  guest  at  any  day  and  hour 
after  the  date  of  her  present  note.  Why  did 
tear  after  tear  drop  slowly  from  Edith's  eyes  as  she 
ended  the  perusal  of  words  so  kind  and  consola- 
tory 1  Was  it  that  she  shrank  from  again  seeing  a 
place  where  so  many  happy  hours  had  furnished  so 
many  bitter  recollections  ?  not  exactly ;  that  soft 
memorial  sorrow  does  not  excite  the  imagination 
and  so  come  upon  us  by  anticipation.  A  thrill 
passes  over  us,  it  is  true,  whensoever  we  read  the 
name  of  a  place  where  we  have  once  been  happy, 
but  it  is  the  privilege  of  a  tranquil  state  of  melan- 
choly to  people  the  mind  with  quiet  visions  of  the 
past,  and  to  embody,  as  it  were,  and  localize  the 
picture  by  particular  features  of  landscape  or  even 
forms  and  dispositions  of  furniture — the  new  bit- 
terness of  an  unmellowed  grief  leaves  no  leisure, 
no  power  for  such  embellishments  of  sorrow. 
Those  who  voluntarily  dwell  upon  unhappy 
thou<^hts  have  either  become  callous,  or  were  never 


alive  to  their  acutest  painfulness.  They  know  not 
the  sensation  of  utter  powerlessness  which  has  no 
alternative  but  escape  or  prostration — the  cow 
ardice  of  a  bleeding  and  undefended  heart.  Every 
tree  or  stone  that  we  see  has  perhaps  the  power  of 
calling  up  a  phantom  from  the  accusing  past ;  but 
we  do  not  think  of  the  trees  or  stones  till  we  see 
them^we  are  too  much  occupied  by  the  unwilling 
contemplation  of  the  shapes  which  are  ever  present 
before  us,  whether  with  or  whhout  them.  So 
Edith  did  not  weep  at  the  thought  i)f  once  mere 
becoming  an  inmate  of  Enmore  Hall,  much  and 
long  as  she  wept  afterwards  at  the  eloquent  memo- 
rials of  the  place  when  she  was  actually  its  inmate. 
She  wept,  because  in  that  kind  letter  she  had  re- 
ceived the  fullest  consolation  which  her  grief  was 
capable  of  receiving,  and  because  she  felt  its  utter 
impotence  to  soften  that  grief;  because  the  thought 
passed  slowly  through  her  heart,  "  Now  every- 
thing has  been  done  that  can  be  done,  and  you  are 
still  desolate." 

She  broke  the  seal  of  Frank's  letter  somewhat 
listlessly  ;  she  had  written  to  him  once  since  her 
illness,  but  had  not  yet  received  an  answer.  They 
had  parted  just  before  she  left  Selcombe  Park  ;  she 
had  then  been  convalescent  for  some  days,  but  had 
carefully  avoided  all  private  conversation  with  him, 
so  that  she  actually  did  not  know  what  view  he  took 
of  her  position.  He  had  been  satisfied  with  the  proofs 
of  returning  health  which  he  saw  in  her,  and  with 
the  knowledge  that  she  was  going  to  stay  with  a 
friend  so  congenial  to  herself  (though  not  to  him) 
as  Mrs.  Dalton  ;  and  he  had  treated  her  with  that 
careful  and  considerate  tenderness  which  bodily 
ailments  seldom  fail  to  win  from  those  who  love 
us.  The  sickly  and  drooping  soul  is  generally  left 
to  shift  for  itself,  or  shaken  and  scolded  into  a  heal- 
thier state,  if  so  be.  Why  can  we  not  bestow 
upon  it  the  same  delicate  handling  that  we  should 
readily  award  to  the  broken  or  injured  limb  1  Is  it 
a  thing  of  stronger  and  more  intelligible  constitu- 
tion— or  of  less  consequence  1  Thus  did  Frank 
write : — 

"  My  dearest  Edith. 

"  I  was  delighted  to  receive  such  an  improved 
account  of  you.  I  thought,  when  I  saw  you  last, 
that  you  were  just  in  the  state  for  a  change  of  air 
to  do  wonders. — [Edith  paused  here,  and  reflected 
a  little  on  the  wonderful  potency  of  change  of  air, 
ere  she  proceeded.] — I  hope  you  take  immense  care 
of  yourself  as  the  winter  comes  on  ;  we  have  had 
cold  winds  lately,  and  I  thought  of  you  a  thousand 
times. 

"  You  are  very  reserved  with  me,  and  unneces- 
sarily so,  for  I  know  all  about  it.  Surely,  my 
darling  sister,  you  must  be  aware  that  I  should 
never  seriously  oppose  any  step  in  which  your  hap- 
piness was  concerned.  I  have  my  opinions — fan- 
cies, if  you  please — and  I  have  had  my  wishes,  but 
no  one  of  them,  nor  all  of  them  put  together,  could 
ever  be  entertained  by  me  for  a  moment  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  interfere  with  your  happiness.  Hav- 
ing thus  broken  the  ice,  you  won't  be  surprised  at 
my  mentioning  Mr.  Thornton,  and  I  shall  go  at 
once  to  the  point  and  wish  yon  all  possible  joy.  I 
believe  him  to  be  an  excellent  fellow  ;  and  thougii 
I  know  but  little  of  him,  1  have  no  doubt  we  shall 
soon  be  better  acquainted  ;  1  would  commission  you 
to  give  him  my  warmest  congratulations,  but  I  sup- 
pose that  would  not  exactly  do.  Write  to  me 
openly,  and  don't  let  there  be  any  more  conceal- 
ments between  us.     Had  I  known  how  it  really 
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was,  I  would  never  have  annoyed  you  for  a  mo- 
ment. I  am  most  anxious  to  hear  from  you  ;  and 
I  hope  now  you  will  have  no  scruple  in  giving  me 
your  confidence  ;  there  never  can  be  any  feeling 
that  should  separate  you  and  me  from  each  other. 
Good-bye,  darling ;  God  bless  you,  and  give  you 
every  happiness  which  this  world  can  afford. 
"  Your  affectionate  brother, 

"  Frank  Kinnairp. 
"  Oxford,  October  I8th. 

"  Everard  is  with  me  here  ;  he  has  had  a  small 
property  left  him,  and  is  going  to  pass  the  winter 
at  Oxford  during  the  matriculation  of  his  youngest 
brother,  who  is  just  come  up  to  Oriel.  In  the 
spring  we  shall  make  a  short  tour  together  before 
he  rejoins  his  regiment.     I  am  doubtful  whether 

fou  will  approve  of  my  mentioning  the  subject,  but 
wish  just  to  tell  you  that  you  need  not  give  your- 
self any  pain  on  his  account.  We  are  intimate  here 
with  a  very  charming  family — the  Bracebridges ; 
and  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  Miss  Emily,  the 
youngest,  who  has  the  prettiest  blue  eyes  and  the 
archest  tongue  that  ever  I  encountered,  were  to 
take  upon  herself  the  charge  of  consoling  him ;  she 
is  a  good  girl  too — and  rather  an  uncommon  style 
of  character,  I  fancy.  She  first  caught  Everard's 
attention  by  her  perfect  indifference  to  all  the  gay- 
eties  that  were  going  on  here  ;  and  then  her  broth- 
er, (who  is  a  boy  at  Winchester,  and  came  here 
for  the  holidays,)  a  very  communicative  youth,  told 
us  that  she  doated  upon  balls,  but  had  given  her 
whole  year's  allowance,  except  what  she  wanted 
for  absolute  necessaries,  and  all   her  ornaments, 

towards  a  new  painted  window  for Chapel. 

And  so  she  assumed  this  carelessness  of  all  amuse- 
ments for  fear  her  abandonment  of  them  should 
seem  like  ostentation — I  like  the  trait  uncommon- 
ly." 

Frank  fancied  this  letter  a  masterpiece  of  diplo- 
macy. He  thought  it  would  at  once  disperse  all 
Edith's  fears  of  his  disapproval  of  her  marriage 
with  Thornton,  (which  he  believed  to  be  a  settled 
thing  ; )  relieve  her  from  any  lurking  self-reproaches 
which  she  might  be  feeling  on  Everard's  account, 
and  pave  the  way,  without  offence,  for  a  continu- 
ance of  a  friendship  which  was  far  too  precious  to 
him  to  be  resigned  even  for  the  sake  of  his  darling 
sister.  Moreover  he  flattered  himself  that  the 
cordial  tone  which  he  had  taken  about  Thornton, 
and  the  cool  manner  in  which  he  had  spoken  of 
Everard,  would  effectually  conceal  his  own  keen 
disappointment  in  the  matter,  and  the  condemna- 
tion which  he  still  could  not  help  secretly  passing 
upon  Edith's  conduct.  His  kind  heart  could  not 
bear  the  idea  of  giving  pain  to  one  whom  he  loved 
so  dearly  after  the  first  interval  of  natural  irritation 
at  her  behavior  ;  and  the  supposition  that  her  three 
years'  separation  had  entirely  worn  out  her  affection 
for  Everard,  and  that  Thornton  had  stepped  into 
his  place,  was  in  no  wise  inconsistent  with  his 
opinion  of  women  in  general  and  of  her  in  par- 
ticular. 

Edith  put  down  the  letter  in  a  tumult  of  feelings 
^hich  almost  j^e vented  her  from  appreciating  its 
full  import.  1\is,  then,  was  the  interpretation 
which  Frank,  and  doubtless  Captain  Everard  also, 
placed  upon  her  conduct ;  and  how  could  she  en- 
lighten the  one  without  seeming  to  wish  also  to 
undeceive  the  other?  Indignation,  shame,  sorrow, 
arose  in  her  heart  by  turns,  and  mounted  even  to 
agony.  And  she  was  forgotten  !  And  her  place 
already  filled  !     "I  deserve  it !  I  deserve  it !"  said 


she  to  herself  again  and  again,  but  there  was  nei- 
ther strength  nor  comfort  in  that  thought,  and  she 
knelt  down  and  wept  all  the  more  bitterly  for  her 
punishment  because  she  deserved  it.  The  whole 
past  had  become  as  nothing  to  him,  and  to  her  it 
was,  simply,  her  life.  How  should  this  be? 
How  should  the  thoughts,  and  words,  and  actions, 
which  had  moulded  themselves  into  eternal  mem- 
ories for  one,  have  broken  as  mere  bubbles  for  the 
other?  How  was  it  possible  for  any  future,  how 
ruthless  and  profane  soever,  to  desecrate  that  holy 
and  beloved  past  ?  Even  that  was  now  taken  from 
her — it  was  no  longer  a  possession  to  her — she  had 
not  the  privilege  of  weeping  over  it.  It  was  as 
though  some  tender  watcher  by  a  new-made  grave, 
whose  life  was  spent  in  decking  the  low  mound 
with  flowers,  and  kneeling  thereupon  to  offer  pray- 
ers, had  been  suddenly  empowered  to  look  beneath 
the  coffin-lid  and  see  a  vacant  space  where  the  body 
of  the  beloved  should  be, — how  should  he  believe 
that  the  form  now  gone  had  ever  been  there  at  all  ? 
how  should  he  repay  his  heart  for  its  wasteful  love, 
— for  its  meaningless  piety  ? 

Is  there  any  anguish  like  that  of  losing  love  by  a 
fault? — any  pain  like  that  slow  bitterness  which 
comes  upon  the  heart  when  the  certainty  of  its 
actual  loss  becomes  fully  perceptible  to  it  ?  Reason 
said  it  must  be  so,  imagination  anticipated  it,  fear 
shrank  from  it,  but  love  itself  stood  still,  tremulous 
and  unbelieving,  till  that  certainty  fell  upon  it  and 
crushed  it ;  and  then  it  lay  still  beneath  the  weight, 
stunned  and  motionless,  but  yet  alive,  and  living 
forever,  though  Hving  only  to  suffer. 

Edith  answered  Frank's  letter  and  denied  her 
supposed  engagement,  but  could  not  command  her- 
self sufficiently  to  touch  on  other  subjects.  And 
when  she  announced  to  Amy  her  wish  to  go,  her 
face  and  manner  were  so  expressively  miserable 
that  her  friend  could  only  pity  her,  and  acquiesce 
in  any  scheme  that  seemed  likely  to  procure  her 
comfort.  Moreover,  strange  to  say,  the  involun- 
tary confidence  now  established  between  them  was 
rather  a  bar  than  a  stimulus  to  their  intimacy  ;  for 
there  was  painful  consciousness  on  both  sides, 
accompanied  by  the  strongest  possible  repugnance 
to  the  subject  which  occasioned  it.  Mr.  Thornton 
was  very  gallantly  sorry  to  wish  Edith  good-bye, 
and  Mr.  Dalton  instructed  her  as  minutely  concern- 
ing the  roads  by  which  she  was  going  to  travel  as 
though  she  had  been  on  a  government  commission  to 
survey  them.  Alice  Brown  shed  some  genuine 
tears,  and  smiled  through  them  when  Edith  prom- 
ised to  correspond  with  her  ;  and  poor  dumb  Paul 
stood  at  the  carriage-window  with  a  choice  bouquet 
of  chrysanthemums,  and  the  last  heliotrope  from 
his  garden.  So  Edith  left  tears  behind  her  and 
carried  flowers  away  with  her  :  alas,  for  her  heart 
the  flowers  were  all  gone  and  the  tears  ever 
present ! 

CHAPTER  VI. 

"  And  now,  my  dear  Aunt  Peggy,  I  have  told 
you  all,"  said  Edith,  Hfting  her  tearful  face  to  the 
kind  eyes  that  were  bent  so  sympathizingly  upon  her. 
"  I  think  I  shall  not  feel  quite  so  unhappy  now. 
All  my  sorrow  is  my  own  fault,  and  so,  you  know, 
I  must  needs  take  it  patiently." 

"  I  don't  believe  one  word  of  his  being  in  love 
with  that  young  lady!"  was  Aunt  Peggy's  con- 
solatory answer. 

roor  human  nature  !  Those  were  the  words  that 
comforted  Edith.  Prayers,  tears,  efforts,  resolu- 
tions, all  were  feeble  beside  the  might  of  that  one 
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little  hope.  Often  afterwards  when  she  fancied 
that  she  was  recovering  from  her  heart-sickness, 
she  was  unconsciously  relying  upon  those  unfor- 
gotten  words.  It  was  as  though  she  had  been 
laboring  for  hours  to  revive  a  heap  of  cold  ashes, 
and  suddenly  one  came  with  a  taper  and  kindled 
them.  Condemn  her  not !  She  was  but  a  begin- 
ner in  the  toil  of  duty — we  must  not  look  for  great 
achievements  from  inexperienced  hands  and  untried 
weapons.  It  is  much  when  irregular  impulse  has 
grown  into  steady  effort — it  is  the  work  of  a  life- 
lime  to  mature  the  effort  into  a  habit.  The  pil- 
grim, as  he  draws  near  the  end  of  his  journey,  can 
look  fearlessly  at  the  flower-girt  abyss  on  either 
side  of  his  path,  and  turn  from  it  to  the  quiet  skies 
and  the  dim  opening  in  the  far  East  before  him  ; 
the  child,  at  first  starting,  has  no  choice  but  to  shut 
his  eyes  against  the  fair  temptations,  if  he  would 
not  find  his  destruction  in  the  attempt  to  gather 
them.  Gradual  progress  seems  to  be  the  law  of 
all  human  advancement ;  the  exceptions  to  that 
law  are  only  exceptions,  and  are  consequently  so 
many  witnesses  to  its  existence.  But  patience,  in 
its  true  and  full  sense,  implying  a  patience  of  the 
heart  as  well  as  of  the  outward  life,  seems  to  be  the 
last  duty  that  we  learn— nay,  bhnd  that  we  are,  it 
is  almost  the  last  gift  that  we  truly  covot.  We 
ask  for  it  upon  our  knees,  and  then  we  rise  up  and 
forget  it.  Oh,  that  we  could  feel  the  light  touch 
of  those  angel  hands  upon  our  own  shoulders,  and 
give  ourselves  up  wholly  and  without  reserve  to  the 
safety  of  their  soft  guidance  ! 

Edith  had  been  a  fortnight  at  Enmore  ere  she 
could  summon  courage  to  revisit  the  shrubbery  in 
which  she  had  last  walked  with  Everard  ;  and  then 
she  stole  out  in  the  twilight,  and  as  she  came  under 
the  leafless  trees  she  clasped  her  hands  over  her 
eyes,  and  stood  still,  as  if  in  sudden  shame  before 
some  rebuking  presence.      Yet  she  did  not  turn 
away,  for  it  seemed  to  her  as  though  in  every  vol- 
untary pang  she  underwent  she  were  making  some 
reparation  for  the  wrongs  she  had  done  him.     No 
one  can  be  fully  sensible  of  a  fault  who  does  not  at 
the  same  time  feel  the  insufficiency  of  all  possible 
atonement  that  he  can  make,  together  with  a  burn- 
ing and  unconquerable  desire  to  atone  as  far  as  he 
can — a  desire  this,  which  leaves  the  penitent  no 
rest  day  or  night  till  it  is  accomplished,  although 
its  accomplishment  may  bring  but  a  partial  and 
painful  relief.     So  Edith  slowly  retraced  all  the 
steps  of  that  memorable  walk,  and  stopped  at  each 
to  weep  in  fresh  repentance  over  the  breaking  of 
pledged  faith — over  the  waste  of  love  and  the  loss 
of  happiness.      And  then,  earnestly  resolving  to 
take  her   punishment  meekly,  considering  it  as  a 
punishment,  and  so  not  shrinking  from  the  bitter- 
■  ness  of  the  life  left  to  her,  but  rather  encountering 
it  bravely  and  drawing  from  it  what  sweetness  she 
could,  she  went  back  to  the  house.     She  thought 
much  of  Alice  Brown,  to  whom  she  now  looked 
up  with  a  genuine  reverence  very  much  out  of 
character  with  her  former  self ;  she  thought  of  that 
life  of  gentle,  unselfish  humility,  and    wondered 
how  soon  she  could  even  begin  to  copy  it.     And 
then  she  paused  in  the  doorway,  and  looked  back 
to  the  wood-walk  which  she  had  just  left,  cold  and 
dark  in  the  greyness  of  the  deepening  evening  ; 
the  stars  had  now  risen,  and  the  bare  branches  of 
the  elms  stood  like  sable  bars  against  the  clear  sky, 
and  the  tips  of  the  laurel-leaves  glistened  like  sil- 
ver points.     So  did  dark  memories  bar  her  from 
the  beautiful  past ;  so  did  a  few  faint  and  scattered 
lights  begin  to  glimmer  in  the  future.     There  was 
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a  shadow  beneath  the  trees  like  the  figure  of  a  man, 
and  she  gazed  and  gazed  as  though  she  could  have 
given  it  life  by  looking  at  it,  till  a  gust  shook  the 
boughs  and  swept  it  away  for  the  moment,  showing 
its  unreality.  Edith  sighed  aloud  ;  for  ishe  felt 
that  this  fleeting  shadow  symbolized  all  that  she 
should  ever  possess  of  the  presence  of  her  beloved. 
She  heard  voices  in  the  drawing-room,  and  her 
impulse  was  to  retreat  without  encountering  visi- 
tors. But  this  was  an  indulgence,  and  suited  not 
the  strenuous  penitence  of  lier  search  iifter  duty. 
How  could  she  better  learn  to  be  unselfish  than  by 
denying  herself  all  luxury  of  grief,  trying  tc  bo 
cheerful  for  dear  Aunt  Peggy's  sake,  and  dwelling 
upon  her  undeserved  blessings  rather  than  upon  hsr 
deserved  sorrow  1  She  was  ready  to  repent  as 
keenly  of  the  languor  and  apathy  of  her  recent  life 
as  of  the  follies  and  faults  which  had  cost  hex  so 
dear  before.  So  she  entered  the  room  courageous- 
ly, and  found  there  Mr.  Verner,  whw  was  the  re- 
cognized intimate  of  the  household^  and  to  whom 
she  was  getting  accustomed  to  look  for  counsel  and 
guidance,  and  Mrs.  Alvanley,  whom  she  had  not 
yet  seen,  and  who  greeted  her  with  mnch  empresse 
ment — we  use  the  French  word  advisedly,  for  it 
exactly  describes  Mrs.  Alvanley's  mariner,  which 
was  neither  cordial,  earnest,  nor  affectionate,  but  S(? 
exceedingly  empresst  that  it  passed  for  all  three 
with  most  people. 

"  Three  years  since  I  saw  you  last,  dear  Misa 
Kinnaird!"  cried  she.  "How  well  I  remember 
the  ball  at  Lady  Vaughan's,  and  the  whole  of  that 
pleasant  time !  Now  that  we  are  all  assembled  to- 
gether again  in  the  same  old  room,  I  could  almost 
fancy  that  I  had  been  dreaming  of  the  months  which 
have  passed  since.  Mr.  Verner  will  do  very  well 
for  a  representative  of  my  good  friend  Mr.  Forde, 
and  I  keep  expecting  to  see  the  door  open,  and  that 
severe,  solemn-looking  Captain  Everard  marching 
in  to  complete  the  illusion.  Your  charming  broth- 
er, too — I  must  not  forget  him — have  you  heard 
from  him  lately?" 

What  burning  ploughshares  do  we  tread  amongst 
in  the  common  ordeal  of  society  !  Edith  answered 
quietly  in  the  affirmative ;  but  her  cheeks  and  lips 
were  pale,  and  Aunt  Peggy,  who  had  been  unob- 
trusively busied  in  removing  her  shawl  and  bonnet, 
securing  her  a  seat  next  the  fire,  and  providing  her 
with  a  cup  of  coffee,  now  came  to  relieve  her  from 
worse  than  a  mere  bodily  chill. 

"  I  think  you  know  the  friends  from  whom  Miss 
Kinnaird  has  just  come,"  said  she  ;  "  Mr.  and  Mrs, 
Dalton,  of  Beech  wood  V 

"  Oh,  yes,"  returned  Mrs.  Alvanley,  with  ani- 
mation, and  drawing  her  chair  close  to  Edit-h's. 
"  It  is  so  refreshing  to  hear  about  old  friends  ;  do 
let  us  talk  them  over  thoroughly." 

"  Is  that  one  of  the  privileges  of  old  friendship  T' 
inquired  Mr.  Verner,  with  a  touch  more  of  sarcasm 
than  was  usual  to  him. 

"  Oh  I  don't  ^  afraid,"  returned  the  lady  ;  "  we 
are  not  going  to  be  satirical.  I  have  not  an  atom 
of  Mrs.  Candour  in  my  composition.  But,  now, 
do  tell  me  about  those  dear  people  !  Is  Mr.  Dalton 
as  friendly  and  heritable  as  ever?" 

"He  was  very  Idnd,"  said  Edith:  "he  seems 
to  be  a  most  good-hearted,  benevolent  man." 

"The  best  creature  in  the  world!"  cried  Mrs. 
Alvanley.  "  One  forgives  all  hi"  little  quizzicali 
ties  for  the  sake  of  his  goodness ;  but,  to  be  sure, 
he  is  rather  heavy  on  hand  sometimes.  One  won 
ders  how  that  brilliant,  fascinating  woman  could  ever 
make  up  her  mind  to  like  him  ;  though,  to  be  sure, 
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ner  marrying  him  does  not  necessarily  imply  that 
she  liked  him.  Indeed,  I  beheve  that  (between 
ourselves)  it  was  entirely  an  affair  of  convenience  ; 
and  she  behaves  admirably  to  him,  considering  how 
completely  she  looks  down  upon  him." 

Edith  felt  inexpressibly  pained.  She  could  not, 
consistently  with  truth,  undertake  her  friend's  de- 
fence, yet  she  could  not  endure  to  listen  to  this  cool 
proclamation  of  her  faults.  Her  knowledge  of 
Mr.  Verner's  secret,  too,  increased  her  embarrass- 
ment ;  she  felt  that  his  eyes  were  upon  her  face,  as 
if  waiting  to  hear  from  her  a  confirmation  or  con- 
tradiction of  the  slander  ;  and  she  blushed  deeply 
as  she  answered,  "  I  love  Mrs.  Dalton  dearly,  and 
I  think  very  few  people  do  her  justice.  Her  nature 
is  so  noble  and  so  tender  ;  and  whatever  faults  she 
may  have,  arise  only  from  want  of  discipline. " 

"  That  is  the  cause  of  the  faults  of  most  people, 
is  it  not?"  suggested  Mr.  Verner,  smihng. 

"  Is  it?"  said  Edith ;  "  even  in  the  case  of  those 
who  have  been  w^ell  educated?" 

"  I  do  not  mean,"  returned  Mr.  Yerner,  "that 
the  discipline  is  not  provided,  even  for  those  who 
reject  it,  but  that  the  rejection  of  that  appointed 
discipline  seems  to  be  the  cause  of  most  of  the 
faults,  and  much  of  the  unhappiness,  of  men. 
x'^.nd,  therefore,  those  who  have  been  well  educa- 
ted— in  which  words  I  comprehend  a  great  deal 
— have  certainly  a  better  chance  than  others,  be- 
cause they  have  had  discipline  provided  for  them 
before  their  will  was  strong  enough  to  choose  or 
to  resist  it." 

"  I  don't  think  there  was  any  fault  in  Amy  Dal- 
ton's  education,"  interposed  Mrs.  Alvanley  ;  "  she 
was  at  a  first-rate  school — first-rate  in  every  sense. 
Madame  de  la  Brie  was  a  very  religious  woman, 
and  used  to  read  and  explain  the  Scriptures  to  the 
girls,  and  make  the  most  beautiful  extempore 
prayers ;  and  as  to  masters,  I  believe  they  cost  her 
father  hundreds,  if  not  thousands." 

Mr.  Verner  looked  on  the  ground  and  was  silent ; 
while  Aunt  Peggy  and  Edith  exchanged  a  furtive  and 
momentary  glance.  Mrs.  Alvanley  continued, hap- 
pily unconscious  of  the  effect  she  was  producing — 

"But  I  don't  quite  understand  your  notions 
about  discipline,  Mr.  Yerner.  Do  you?"  turning 
to  Miss  Fordc.  '    ■ 

"  I  should  like  to  have  them  practically  illus- 
trated," returned  Aunt  Peggy,  innocently  recalling 
him  to  the  topic  he  was  laboring  to  escape. 
"  After  childhood,  I  suppose,  the  discipline  is  per- 
petual ;  it  is  only  another  name  for  life.  But  the 
misery  of  an  ill-sorted  marriage  can  scarcely  be 
called  discipline,  can  it?  because  it  is  not  sent  for 
our  profit,  but  comes  by  our  own  fault." 

Edith  fancied  she  saw  an  expression  of  pain  in 
Mr.  Yemen's  face  ;  but  if  so,  it  was  speedily  sup- 
pressed, and  he  answered  quite  calmly,  as  if  deter- 
mined not  to  shrink  from  the  subject,  "  I  think  we 
are  forgetting  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  discipline 
—  one  for  improvement,  the  other  for  punishment. 
I  believe  that  every  fault  which  we  commit  brings 
with  it,  according  to  the  measure  of  its  greatness, 
a  new  state  of  hfe,  which,  if  the  culprit  receives 
and  endures  it  us  a  penance,  results,  sooner  or  later, 
in  peace,  though  that  peace  can  never  be  the  same 
as  the  happiness  he  has  forfeited.  But  if  he  persists 
in  refusing^his  penance,  and  trying  to  disregard  it, 
and  to  obtain  all  the  enjoyment  which  he  can  inde- 
pendently of  it,  there  can  never  be  a  cure.  The 
first  bitterness  is,  perhaps,  less  overpowering  ;  but 
the  final  desolition  is  complete." 

Edith   fell  into    deep  thought.      These    words 


seemed  to  her  to  suggest  the  key  to  Mrs.  Dalton 'a 
character  and  miseries,  and  to  supply  the  deficiency 
in  her  view  of  life.  She  truly  had  not  accepted  the 
trials  of  her  own  producing  as  a  penance,  but  had 
rather  sought  to  evade  them,  and  procure  herself 
pleasures  in  spite  of  them  ;  and  what  could  be  fur- 
ther from  peace  than  the  state  of  her  heart  ?  Edith 
began  to  feel  that  obedience  was  the  first  great  duty; 
and  she  now  saw  how  much  was  comprehended  in 
the  word.  She  saw  that  it  implied  an  entire  sub- 
jection of  will — a  perpetual  seeking  for  a  rule  to  be 
submitted  to  ;  a  rule  not  produced  by  (perhaps  at  first 
scarcely  recognized  by)  the  heart,  but  above  it  and 
outside  of  it — bowing  and  subduing  the  heart  itself. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Mrs.  Alvanley,  in  a 
very  spirited  manner,  "  but  I  call  all  this  philosophy, 
and  not  religion.  I  like  a  pure,  simple  rehgion 
which  speaks  to  the  feehngs,  not  a  cold,  hard,  un- 
bending system — a  religion  which  makes  you  feel 
comfortable  at  once,  and  teaches  you  that  it  is  very 
ungrateful  not  to  be  as  happy  as  you  can." 

"  Granted  at  once,  that  last  assertion,"  said  Mr. 
Yerner,  half  laughing,  "  and  we  will  leave  it  for 
the  decision  of  each  individual  privately,  whether  the 
test  of  truth  be  the  degree  of  liking  we  feel  for  it." 

"  Oh !"  cried  Mrs.  Alvanley,  "  the  test  of  truth 
is  of  course  the  Bible,  and  that  is  exactly  what  1 
mean.  There  is  not  one  word  about  all  this  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  Bible." 

"  Not  one  word  about — I  beg  your  pardon, 
about  what  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Yerner,  rousing  a  little 
from  the  reserved,  half-absent  manner  in  which  he 
had  been  hitherto  talking,  and  in  which  it  was  gen- 
erally his  habit  to  speak  of  serious  subjects  in  mixed 
society,  though  for  the  sake  of  Edith,  who  inter- 
ested him  much,  he  sometimes  spoke  more  clearly 
and  authoritatively. 

"  About  discipline,"  said  the  lady,  triumphantly;  , 
"  about  the  whole  of  life  being  a  discipline  to  make  \ 
one  miserable." 

"No,  no,"  interrupted  Edith,  "discipline  to 
make  one  happy  in  the  end." 

"Not  exactly  that,  either,"  said  Mr.  Yerner; 
"  holiness  is  the  end  of  discipline  here — we  must 
not  think  about  the  happiness  now^  though  we  may 
be  very  grateful  for  it  if  it  comes."  This  was  said 
quickly,  and  in  a  low  voice  to  Edith,  and  he  then 
turned  to  Mrs.  Alvanley,  and  answered  her  in  a 
lighter  tone,  "  That  is  a  fatal  omission  for  my  argu- 
ment, is  it  not  ?  But  is  there  one  word  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  the  Bible  upon  some  other 
subjects  of  nearly  equal  interest — about  women, 
for  example  ;  are  they  ever  said  to  be  members  of 
the  church?" 

"Women  not  members  of  the  church!"  ex 
claimed  Mrs.  Alvanley,  who  was  wont  to  stand  up 
as  a  most  vehement  champion  of  the  rights  of  her 
sex  ;  "  you  are  surely  not  in  earnest ;  you  could  not 
mean  to  assert  anything  so  monstrous." 

"Nay,  I  asserted  nothing,"  returned  he  ;  "  1 
only  asked  a  question ;  I  am  waiting  for  you  to 
answer  it." 

"Nothing  said  about  women!"  reiterated  the 
lady,  evidently  in  some  alarm,  and  pondering  with 
all  her  might.  "  I  am  quite  sure  something  is  said 
about  widows." 

"  Yes,  there  is  a  very  plain  injunction  to  strict^ 
ness  and  devoutness  of  life,"  replied  Mr.  Yerner, 
with  some  significance.  Mrs.  Alvanley  had  just 
come  from  a  gay  autumn  at  St.  Leonards'  and  was 
intending  to  pass  the  latter  half  of  the  winter  at 
Cheltenham.  She  looked  thoroughly  discomfitet^ 
for  a  moment.,  but  soon  rallied. 
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"  Ah,  I  see  you  are  talking  ironically,"  she  be- 
gan, when  Mr.  Venier  interrupted  her. 

"  A  little  too  ironically  for  so  serious  a  subject, 
you  would  say,"  observed  he,  "  and  I  am  afraid  I 
deserve  the  reproof.  One  loses  one's  reverence 
terribly  in  a  drawing-room  discussion  of  religion — 
and,  perhaps,  that  is  scarcely  to  be  avoided." 

"  And  where  would  you  discuss  religion,  then," 
inquired  Mrs.  Alvanley,  with  renewed  animation, 
"  if  you  exclude  it  from  drawing-rooms  1  Do  you 
mean  to  say  it  is  only  to  be  discussed  at  Exeter 
Hall  or  in  church?" 

Mr.  Verner  looked  at  Aunt  Peggy  in  silent  dis- 
may, evidently  soliciting  help,  and  the  gentle  lady 
immediately  bestirred  herself  in  his  service. 

"  If  I  were  to  decide,"  said  she,  "I  believe  I 
should  say  it  was  to  be  discussed  nowhere — at 
least  nowhere  in  general  society  I  have  a  child- 
ish hatred  of  arguments,  but  especially  on  religious 
rtiatters.  The  gravest  and  calmest  book  of  contro- 
versy that  ever  was  writlen  always  seems  to  me 
irreverent — it  is  as  different  from  religion  as  tuning 
an  instrument  is  from  playing  upon  it." 

"A  most  true  distinction,"  said  Mr.  Verner, 
sighing  ;  "  and  it  is  never  needed  save  when  the 
instrument  has  become  discordant." 

"But  how  would  you  go  on,  thenV  inquired 
Mrs.  Alvanley. 

"Dear  me!"  interposed  Edith,  with  something 
like  an  approach  to  her  natural  playfulness,  '*  can- 
not you  fancy  '  going  on  '  without  arguments  ? 
How  very  much  out  of  tune  you  must  be  !" 

Mrs.  Alvanley  readily  joined  the  laugh  which 
was  elicited  by  this  observation  ;  for  Edith  had 
spoken  jestingly  and  without  the  slightest  offensive- 
ness  of  manner.  Alter  this,  the  conversation  fell 
into  a  lighter  tone,  and  so  continued  till  their  dispu- 
tatious visitor  had  taken  her  leave. 

"  How  very  practical  was  that  good  lady's  defi- 
nition of  religion!"  remarked  Mr.  Verner: — 
*'  '  Something  to  make  you  comfortable  at  once  !' 
It  would  be  curious,  I  think,  to  examine  the  shape 
in  which  that  idea  lies  disguised  in  the  depths  of 
every  erroneous  system  that  has  ever  been  built  upon 
Christianity.  One  might  almost  say  that  all  reli- 
gious errors  are  only  so  many  modes  of  escaping 
from  necessary  discomfort." 

"How  curious !"  said  Edith;  "and  you  said 
before  that  irremediable  misery  was  the  result  of  an 
attempt  to  escape  from  discipline." 

"  Exactly  so,"  he  replied.  "  It  is  worth  think- 
ing about  ;  it  is  a  very  simple  truth,  of  daily  ap- 
plication ;  the  child  who  loill  fling  away  his  med- 
icine cannot  expect  to  get  well." 

"May  1  ask  you  one  question T'  said  Edith,  as 
he  rose  to  go  away.  He  turned  to  her,  and  she 
went  on  hurriedly  and  eagerly,  "  I  know  that  living 
in  the  world,  and  thinkhig  with  the  world,  does 
harm — that  it  gradually  corrupts  and  changes, 
however  little  one  may  be  aware  of  it  at  the  time. 
But  how  is  it  to  be  avoided  ?  How  is  a  woman — 
a  young  woman — to  avoid  the  evil  without  being 
canting  and  self-opinionated — obtruding  religious 
topics,  as  I  have  so  often  heard  them  obtruded,  and 
hated  it,  I  scarcely  knew  why  1  Surely,  submis- 
sion and  gentleness  are  the  first  duties  of  such  a 
person,  and  how  can  she  fulfil  these  and  yet  live 
in  opposition  to  those  around  her?" 

Mr.  Verner  looked  at  her,  smiling.  "The  old 
principle,"  said  he,  "  obedience." 

"  I  don't  understand,"  said  Edith. 

"  You  have  a  rule  of  life  laid  down  for  you,"  he 
replied,  "  by  an  authority  which  you  are  bound  to 
obey ;  and,  to  take  the  lowest  ground  possible,  one 


advantage,  so  to  speak,  of  that  rule  is,  thai  it  is 
actually  incompatible  with  a  life  of  dissipation. 
No  room  is  left  for  spiritual  pride — no  plea  for  ac- 
cusing you  of  presumption  ;  you  are  simply  obey- 
ing a  law.  You  are  not  to  choose  the  details  or 
manner  of  that  obedience  for  yourself — they  are 
settled  for  you,  and  you  have  only  to  do  what  you 
are  desired,  and  to  do  it  because  you  are  desired. 
You  are  not  required  to  argue  for  it — it  is  better 
that  you  should  not  talk  much  about  it :  but  you 
have  your  code  of  laws  at  hand,  the  authority  of 
which  everybody  professes  to  admit ;  and  so  you 
have  only  to  refer  all  the  objections  to  that  code, 
and  leave  them  to  account  for  their  disobedience  to 
it  as  best  they  may  ;  you  certainly  are  not  called 
upon  to  give  a  reason  for  your  obedience." 

"  But  does  anybody  do  this?"  asked  Edith,  ear- 
nestly. 

"  I  cannot  say,"  replied  Mr.  Verner,  "  neither  is 
it  of  much  consequence  to  us.  Our  business  is  with 
ourselves.  But  the  spiritual  growth  that  would  be 
the  result  of  such  a  life  of  quiet,  simple  obedience, 
can  scarcely  be  calculated.  What  can  we  conceive 
of  the  life  of  an  angel,  except  that  it  is  a  perpetual 
act  of  unquestioning  obedience  springing  out  of  a 
heart  which  is  composed  entirely  of  love  ?  But  I 
think  I  have  sermonized  enough  for  one  evening  ;  so 
now  I  will  wish  you  good  night." 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  this  true  story  to  do 
more  than  indicate  the  manner  in  which  the  restora- 
tion of  Edith's  character  was  gradually  ellected. 
The  winter  months  glided  away  slowly  but  not  un- 
profitably,  and  her  efforts  to  attain  cheerfulness  for 
Aunt  Peggy's  sake  were  on  the  whole  tolerably  suc- 
cessful. An  occasional  letter  from  Frank,  with  a 
passing  allusion  to  "  Everard  and  his  love  affair," 
would  overthrow  in  a  moment  the  fabric  which  she 
had  been  weeks  in  rearing ;  but,  after  a  few  irre- 
pressible tears,  she  would  patiently  set  herself  to  re- 
construct it.  Her  seclusion  was  complete  ;  save  for 
her  daily  walks  to  church,  and  vishs  to  certain  of 
her  poorer  neighbors  whom  Mr.  Verner  had  com- 
mended to  her  notice,  she  never  went  beyond  the 
grounds  of  Enmore  House.  As  much  as  she  could, 
she  strove  to  concentrate  her  thoughts  upon  the. 
present,  turning  away  her  tearful  eyes  from  the  past 
except  as  a  subject  of  confession  and  penitence,  al- 
lowing herself  no  hope  for  the  future  except  such  as 
she  could  embody  in  prayer.  And  so  spring  came 
softly  into  the  world,  like  a  young  mother  into  the 
nursery  of  her  darlings,  and  waked  each  sleeping 
bud  with  a  tender  kiss.  They  opened  their  eyes 
slowly  and  warily,  for  they  were  afraid  of  the  sud- 
den light  after  the  long  winter  darkness,  and  the 
dews  refreshed  them,  and  the  sunshine  cherished 
them,  till  they  unfolded  into  full  beauty.  Just  as 
the  waking  babe  looks  round  with  bewildered  and 
doubtful  eyes,  from  which  the  sleep  is  not  yet  fully 
gone,  and  hesitates  whether  it  shall  weep  or  not,  till 
gentle  words  and  kind  caresses  reassure  it,  and  rei- 
mind  it  that  love  is  present  by  its  cradle  though  as 
yet  it  understands  nothing  beyond  the  music  of  her 
voice,  and  then  it  breaks  into  sweet  laughter  and 
stretches  forth  its  arms  rejoicing.  And  somewhat 
in  the  same  manner,  too,  did  peace  and  hope  begin 
to  spring  up  in  the  heart  of  our  poor  penitent — tim- 
idly and  feebly,  and  ready  to  perish  at  the  first  cold 
blast — but  still  germs  of  promise,  containing  within 
themselves  the  earnest  of  a  richer  life  and  a  more 
abiding  strength. 

CHAPTER   VII. 

The  arrival  of  the  post  is  an  occasion  of  interest 
to  everybody,  that  is,  to  everybody  for  whom  the 
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interest  of  life  itself  is  not  altogether  gone.  Those 
little  quadrangular  mysteries,  so  unsuggestive,  un- 
meaning, unconscious-looking — what  may  not  the 
breaking  of  their  seals  disclose  to  us?  What  om- 
nipotence of  woe  may  be  shut  within  the  folds  of  a 
single  sheet  of  paper !  It  were  well  if  we  thought 
more  of  the  tremendous  significance  of  written 
words.  They  are  irrevocable — unchangeable — eter- 
nal ;  no  after-penitence  can  erase,  no  returning  ten- 
derness soften,  no  prayer  remove  them.  Once 
written,  they  are  written  forever  upon  the  heart  of 
him  who  reads  them.  Speak  harshly  to  a  friend, 
and  it  may  easily  be  forgiven  and  soon  forgotten  ; 
the  next  tone  betrays  relenting,  the  merest  gesture 
pleads  for  reconciliation  :  but  let  the  cold,  or  bitter, 
or  careless  words  be  written^  and  they  remain  forever 
in  their  fall  carelessness,  bitterness,  or  coldness; 
ruililess  are  they,  for  though  you  weep  as  you  read, 
tliey  change  not,  and  your  utmost  shrinking  avails 
not  to  make  them  strike  one  wound  the  less,  or  one 
whit  the  less  deeply.  One  little  page  has  power 
to  change  a  whole  life.  Moreover,  the  spirit  which 
rules  them  is  more  powerful  for  evil  than  for  good 
— at  least,  in  matters  of  feeling.  Kind  words  and 
gentle  thoughts  lose  half  their  force  and  all  their 
charm  when  they  lack  the  voice  to  impress,  and  the 
look  to  sweeten  them  ;  but  the  written  repulse  has 
tenfold  power  to  freeze — the  written  reproach  has 
all  the  bitterness  of  unmistakable  reality.  No 
power  of  self-deception  can  withstand  them — no 
assumed  callousness  shield  you  against  them.  Still 
more  awful  is  it  to  write  one  sentence  which  may 
tempt  to  wrong,  or  throw  even  a  moment's  difficulty 
into  the  path  of  virtue  ;  if  there  be  a  sin  in  the  for- 
giveness of  which  it  must  be  hard  for  a  dying  peni- 
tent to  believe,  though  years  of  repentance  lay 
between  him  and  its  commission,  it  is  this — to  have 
put  a  weapon  into  Satan's  hand,  which  may  last  as 
long  as  time  itself.  To  the  sinner,  perchance,  it 
was  but  the  deed  of  a  moment — forgotten  as  soon 
as  perpetrated  :  but  many  a  moment  is  as  a  pebble 
cast  into  the  waters,  the  circle  of  whose  vibrations 
shall  finally  embrace  the  whole  time-ocean. 

Edith  and  Aunt  Peggy  sat  musing  over  their  let- 
ters one  bright  spring  morning ;  the  former  with 
that  quietly  sorrowful  expression  which  was  now 
almost  habitual  with  her,  the  latter  with  a  look  of 
considerable  doubt  and  some  anxiety.  We  shall 
take  the  liberty  of  looking  over  their  shoulders,  and 
presenting  the  reader  with  a  copy  of  their  respective 
despatches  : — 

"Oxford,  April  12th. 
''  My  Dearest  Edith — We  are  off  for  our  tour 
to-morrow,  and  I  scrawl  a  line  to  announce  it  to 
you,  that  you  may  not  be  expecting  to  hear  from 
me,  as  I  shall  have  no  leisure  for  letter-writing. 
You  had  better  not  write  to  me  till  you  have  heard 
again,  as  our  line  of  action  is  not  fully  determined 
upon,  and  I  cannot  tell  you  where  to  direct  to  me. 
I  am  tired  to  death  of  Oxford,  and  heartily  glad  to 
be  out  of  it,  though  Everard  seems  as  fond  of  the 
old  towers  as  if  he  had  built  them  himself,  and 
spends  as  much  time  in  studying  the  view  of  Mag- 
dalene from  New  College  Gardens  as  would  qualify 
him  for  a  degree  at  onc^e,  if  that  were  a  subject  of 
examination.  He  has  attractions  here  of  another 
kind,  however  ;  and  1  am  almost  surprised  that  he 
has  expressed  no  intention  of  staying  behind.  How- 
ever, I  suppose  that  he  and  the  young  lady  under- 
stand each  other  better  than  I  do  ;  and  as  the  matter 
is  evidently  settled,  I  am  only  waiting  for  the  formal 
Hnnouncement  in  order  tro  offer  my  congratulations. 
How  long  do   you   propose  staying  at  Enmore? 
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Surely  you  must  have  had  enough  of  the  dear  old 
lady  and  her  ruralities  by  this  time.  Who  md  what 
is  Mr.  Verner?  I  hope  you  are  not  breaking  any 
more  hearts.  I  am  just  summoned  to  attend  Eve- 
rard for  the  farewell  visit ;  't  is  lucky  that  I  am  not 
likely  to  feel  it  so  deeply  as  he  will,  or  we  should 
set  oflf  for  our  pleasure-excursion  in  rather  a  doleful 
state.     Adieu. 

*'  Yours,  most  affectionately, 

"  F.  KiNNAIRD." 

Edith  was  by  this  time  quite  accustomed  to  con- 
template the  state  of  things  indicated  by  this  letter  ; 
the  newness  and  the  wonder  were  gone  from  her 
sorrow,  and  it  was  as  familiar  to  her  as  the  face  of 
an  old  friend.  The  first  moment  in  which  the  heart 
suddenly  discovers  that  it  is  not  estimated  as  it  be- 
lieved itself  to  be,  whether  in  love  or  in  friendship, 
overwhelms  it  with  a  kind  of  astonishment  very  hard 
to  bear.  To  the  change  in  the  present  and  the  fu- 
ture, it  may  perhaps  submit  without  complaining ; 
but  it  is  hard  to  be  robbed  of  the  past,  which  we 
had  believed  irrevocably  our  own  :  to  look  back 
with  distrustful  regret  to  the  words,  and  looks,  and 
tones,  the  interchange  of  thought,  sympathy,  con- 
fidence, to  all  of  which  a  new  interpretation  is  now 
forcibly  affixed,  making  us  impatient  and  ashamed 
that  we  ever  lent  them  any  other  significance  ;  to 
undo,  as  it  were,  by  a  retrospective  act,  the  union 
which  we  now  find  had  only  an  imaginary  existence. 
This  had  been  Edith's  task  ;  it  was  so  still — for  it 
is  the  labor  of  a  lifetime,  forever  doing  and  to  do. 
Many  a  moment  stood  out  from  the  departed  days, 
defying  her  to  be  incredulous  of  its  true  import, 
saying  to  her  soul,  "  Surely  the  delusion  is  now — 
the  truth  lay  with  me."  And  then  she  had  to  go 
once  more  through  the  dreary  course  of  unanswer- 
able arguments,  by  which  she  proved  to  her  unwil- 
ling self  that  she  was  forgotten  and  disregarded ; 
or  to  take  refuge  at  last  in  the  poor  consolation, 
•'  It  must  have  been  diflferent  once  !" 

Her  brother's  view,  it  must  be  remembered,  was 
still  erroneous,  so  that  his  letters  must  not  be  sup- 
posed to  imply  such  utter  want  of  delicacy  and  feeW 
ing  as  they  would  at  first  appear  to  do.  His  nature 
was  generous  and  affectionate,  but  by  no  means 
refined ;  tell  him  that  he  had  given  pain,  and  he 
would  repent  it  with  all  his  heart,  and  perhaps  in- 
flict it  again  the  next  moment  from  pure  uncon- 
sciousness. In  the  present  case,  his  belief  of 
Edith's  complete  indifference  to  Everard  was  still 
unaltered,  though  she  had  undeceived  him  with  re- 
gard to  Mr.  Thornton ;  and  he  was  only  glad  to 
see  that  his  friend  had  recovered  so  quickly  and  so 
entirely  from  a  disappointment,  of  the  acuteness  of 
which  even  he  had  in  the  first  instance  entertained 
no  doubt. 

Aunt  Peggy's  epistle  was  from  Owen,  and  ran 
as  follows : — 

"Torquay,  April  12th. 

"  Dear  Peggy, — ^I  am  beginning  to  think  that  it 
is  a  very  long  while  since  we  have  seen  each  other  ; 
a  fact  with  which  I  hope  you  are  at  least  as  strongly 
impressed  as  myself.  Moreover,  I  am  sure  that  a 
little  change  ot  air  would  be  exceedingly  good  for 
you,  and  a  little  change  of  scene  can  hardly  fail  to 
be  pleasant  after  so  many  months'  vegetation  m 
your  beloved  retirement.  So  I  hope  that  this  array 
of  good  reasons  will  be  sufficiently  powerful  t-o  per- 
suade you  to  come  and  join  me  in  this  lovely  place 
for  a  few  weeks.  I  am  very  comfortably  housed, 
and  the  view  from  my  drawing-room  windows  will 
be  enough  to  keep  you  in  a  state  of  perpetual  ex- 
ultation.    If  you  can  induce  my  fair  ci-devant  ward 
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to  accompany  you,  so  much  the  better.  I  shall  be 
delighted  to  see  iier,  and  hope  to  take  my  revenge 
for  those  victories  at  ihe  cliess-table  which  used  so 
grievously  to  try  my  <jallantry  in  times  past.  I  shall 
have  plenty  of  leisure  tor  practice,  as  I  am  unluckily 
laid  up  with  rather  an  awkward  sprain  of  the  ankle, 

which  my  provoking  friend,  Dr. ,  tells  me  will 

not  allow  me  to  leave  the  sofa  for  some  weeks.  I 
came  down  here  with  the  FuUartons,  having  pro- 
jected a  picturesque  trip  along  the  south  coast  as 
far  as  Plymouth,  where  James  Fullarton's  yacht 
has  been  wintering  ;  whence  we  intended  starting 
for  a  cruise  among  the  Channel  Islands.  This  mis- 
hap has  of  course  excluded  me  from  the  scheme  ; 
and  they  are  to  proceed  the  day  after  to-morrow 
without  me,  so  that  if  you  can  make  it  convenient 
to  come  to  me  now,  instead  of  our  meeting — as  1 
had  before  intended,  if  possible — when  the  yacht 
returns  from  her  excursion,  it  would  really  be  a 
charity.  You  need  not  mind  about  announcing 
your  intentions,  as  I  shall  be  ready  to  receive  you 
at  any  moment ;  so  that  if  I  don't  get  an  answer 
to  this  letter  by  return  of  post,  I  shall  conclude  that 
you  have  started,  and  make  my  arrangements  ac- 
cordingly. Pray  give  my  compliments  to  Miss  Kin- 
naird,  and  believe  me, 

'•  Yours  affectionately, 

"  Owen  Forde.'* 

Aunt  Peggy  was  not  a  little  embarrassed  by  this 
diplomatically-conceived  letter.  The  idea  of  Owen 
alone,  ill,  and  requiring  her  attendance  as  nurse, 
would  at  any  time  have  made  her  impatient  to  go  to 
him  ;  and  when  this  was  joined  to  the  desire  which 
he  expressed  for  her  society,  and  the  regret  which 
he  implied  at  their  long  separation,  and  the  kind- 
ness and  consideration  with  which  he  spoke  of  the 
advantage  of  change  of  air  for  her,  in  the  perfect 
sincerity  of  all  of  which  she  fully  believed,  the 
effect  was  quite  irresistible.  But  she  felt  nearly 
certain  that  the  visit  would  be  distasteful  to  Edith, 
and  she  knew  not  how  to  suggest  it  to  her.  Edith 
saved  her  the  trouble. 

"  My  dear  Aunt  Peggy,"  cried  she,  *'  I  am  sure 
from  your  face  that  you  have  heard  something  which 
makes  you  uneasy,  and  that  I  am  concerned  in  it; 
you  won't  be  so  unkind  as  to  conceal  it  from  me?" 

There  was  no  course  left  but  to  show  the  letter, 
and  this  Aunt  Peggy  accordingly  did,  with  many 
affectionate  expressions  of  regret  for  the  annoyance 
which  she  feared  it  would  cause.  But  Edith  took 
quite  an  unexpected  view  of  the  matter  and  ex- 
pressed it  with  her  usual  energy. 

"  Of  course,  you  wish  to  go,"  she  said,  "  and  I 
quite  agree  with  Mr.  Forde  that  a  little  change  of 
air  and  scene  will  do  you  good ;  dear,  dear,  kind 
Aunt  Peggy,  I  am  afraid  the  winter  has  been  any- 
thing but  cheerful  for  you.  But  we  won't  talk  about 
that ;  1  hope  you  will  set  off  to-morrow,  and  come 
back  to  me  when  you  are  tired  of  Torquay  looking 
quite  blooming." 

"Come  hack  to  you!"  repeated  Aunt  Peggy, 
somewhat  aghast. 

"  O  yes!  1  shall  be  so  happy  here  I  do  so  love 
Enmore,  and  I  am  quite  fond  o-f  being  alone — I 
think  it  does  one  a  L,reat  deal  of  good  to  be  alone 
sometimes-  Not  tl;.iL  I  could  ever  wish  you  away," 
kissing  her  fondly,  '  hut  now  that  there  is  so  strong, 
so  indispensable  a  n  :  son  for  your  going,  I  want  you 
to  feel,  what  is  quit  true,  that  there  is  no  occasion 
whatever  for  your  aying  on  my  account,  or  for 
your  wishing  me  to  .>  with  you.  Don't  you  know 
what  I  mean  by  su    ■■■.  a-  that  it  is  good  to  be  alone 


sometimes?  I  think  right  thoughts  come  to  the 
mind  more  readily  and  more  persuasively  ;  it  is  like 
shutting  the  eyes  to  listen  to  music — you  hear  everv 
note  with  double  tenderness." 

And  Edith's  eloquence  prevailed  over  one  so  un- 
practised in  the  art  of  refusing,  though  it  was  not 
without  many  misgivings  and  much  reluctance  that 
Aunt  Peggy  finally  consented.  She  inwardly  re- 
solved to  shorten  her  absence  as  much  as  possible, 
and  parted  from  her  darling  with  a  heavy  heart. 
So  Edith  was  left  to  the  luxury  of  perfect  solitude  ; 
and  it  was,  as  she  had  said,  very  good  for  her.  A 
year  before,  the  discipline  might  have  been  too  pain- 
ful, for  you  must  be  in  some  measure  reconciled  to 
yourself  ere  you  can  be  content  with  no  other  com 
panionship ;  but  now  it  was  gentle  and  salutary, 
perhaps  there  was  even  a  species  of  enjoyment  of 
it.  It  needs  some  courage  to  come  alone  into  the 
presence  of  conscience  for  the  first  time  after  the 
commission  of  a  fault  of  whose  true  nature  and 
extent  we  have  but  a  dim  half-perception.  Invol- 
untarily we  shrink  away,  and  would  take  refuge, 
if  we  could,  in  a  forced  blindness,  or  an  artificial 
renewal  of  the  state  of  mind  which  led  to  the  evil, 
and  so,  at  the  time,  justified  it  to  ourselves.  We 
remember  how  natural  it  seemed  then,  and  try  to 
believe  that  because  it  was  natural,  therefore  it  was 
not  wrong ;  forgetting,  what,  perchance,  we  learn 
to  see  at  last,  that  the  naturalness  was  caused  by 
an  unsuspected  habit  of  character,  predisposing  us 
to  yield  to  that  particular  species  of  temptation  which 
has  proved  too  strong  for  us.  But  all  these  subter- 
fuges avail  not ;  time  passes  on,  and  we  cannot  stay 
its  silent  working.  The  voice  of  the  tempter  is  mute, 
and  the  angel  points  sorrowfully  to  the  quiet  rebuk- 
ing face  of  Truth,  and  we  cannot  look  away  from 
it  if  we  would.  Let  us  rather  go  to  it,  and  bow 
down  before  it,  and  grieve  that  we  ever  left  it,  striv- 
ing through  our  tears  so  to  fix  its  lineaments  upon 
our  hearts,  that  we  may  never  again  mistake  them. 
And  then,  0  calm,  sweet  Solitude,  what  dost  thou 
not  teach  us !  How  do  we  seem  to  dwell  with 
death  and  heaven,  while  life  and  earth  and  man 
withdraw  into  such  far  distance  that  we  see  but 
their  nobler  features  and  marvel  at  ourselves  that 
we  have  ever  imagined  ior  them  such  unworthy  de- 
tails !  How  do  vanity  and  bitterness  die  out  of  the 
heart,  leaving  it  full  only  of  shame,  which  is  so 
busied  in  deploring  its  own  offences  that  it  has  no 
leisure  to  remember  those  of  others!  And  with 
Edith,  whose  sin  was  against  another,  how  utter 
was  the  prostration  of  spirit,  how  boundless  the 
self-condemnation !  All  this  she  had  endured  ;  at 
first  shrinkingly  and  reluctantly,  seeking,  if  she 
could,  to  escape  ;  afterwards  bravely  and  patiently, 
finding  a  satisfaction  even  in  the  intensity  of  the 
pain,  because  she  felt  it  to  be  a  deserved  punish- 
ment. And  now  solitude  was  to  her  a  refreshment 
rather  than  a  trial,  tranquillizing  and  strengthening 
to  the  mind  as  sleep  to  the  body. 

Hex  only  visitor  was  Mr.  Vomer,  and  with  him 
she  enjoyed  an  intercourse,  every  hour  of  which  she 
felt  to  be  an  improvement.  Not  that  he  was  that 
most  repulsive  of  all  characters  a  didactic  man  ;  on 
the  contrary,  his  habit  was  to  shun  occasions  for 
lecturing,  and  parry  challenges  to  argument,  in  gen- 
eral society.  But  it  would  have  been  strange  and 
even  unkind  if  he  had  not  laid  aside  this  habit  in 
behalf  of  Edith,  whose  sole  wish  was  evidently  to 
be  taught.  Sympathy  and  humility  may  surely  be 
allowed  the  privilege  of  breaking  through  the  most 
delicate  reserve.  I3ut  even  to  Edith  his  teaching 
was  rather  indirect  than  avowed.     He  had  that  pia- 
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cidity  of  temperament,  which,  when  it  is  the  result 
of  discipline,  is  a  perpetual  lesson  ;  showing  with 
irresistible  plainness  a  truth  which  we  are  very  slow 
to  beheve,  namely,  that  the  most  sensitive  keenness 
of  ft.cling-  may  exist  with  the  most  thorough  mas- 
ter} of  temper.  We  say  that  it  may  exist,  for 
douUtless  the  union  is  a  rare  one  ;  nevertheless,  it 
is,  rf  course,  attainable  by  all  who  choose  to  labor 
for  it.  But  it  never  will  be  attained  by  any  who 
habitually  soothe  their  consciences  with  that  com- 
moa  excuse  for  irritability — "  I  feel  more  acutely 
than  the  rest  of  the  world."  Edith,  knowing  his 
early  history,  could  not  avoid  speculating  a  little 
upon  the  nature  of  the  sentiment  which  ho  might 
still  be  supposed  to  entertain  towards  Mrs.  Ualton  ; 
but  the  tranquillity  of  his  manner  effectually  baffled 
^  her  penetration,  and  she  could  only  conclude  that 
if  he  preserved  any  lingering  tenderness  for  her,  it 
was  too  deeply  wrapped  into  the  inner  folds  of  his 
heart  ever  to  show  itself  at  the  surface.  He  had 
certainly  testified  annoyance  at  being  forced  to  pass 
an  indirect  censure  upon  her,  but  this  was  scarcely 
more  than  might  have  been  anticipated  from  his 
general  charity  of  judgment.  He  seemed,  so  to 
speak,  to  have  ascended  into  a  region  of  spiritual 
life  so  far  above  her  reach  that  even  memory  could 
scarcely  retain  her  in  its  gaze.  And  surely  this, 
which  to  him  was  a  necessity  of  his  nature,  was  to 
her  no  more  than  a  fit  retribution.  Yet  the  death 
of  human  love  is  ever  a  touching  spectacle,  even 
when  its  divine  sister  rises  winged  from  its  grave. 
It  seems  strange  that  we  should  be  able  to  turn 
away  from  the  appealing  eyes  of  the  past,  and  let 
it  go  by  into  forgetfulnsss.  But  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  forgetfulness  in  its  true  sense ;  it  is  only 
that  one  thought  is  absorbed  into  another  greater 
thought,  as  the  presence  of  starlight  is  invisible 
amid  the  blaze  of  noon.  Neither  does  it  seem  to 
be  by  the  extirpation  of  one  feeling  that  we  ap- 
proach nearer  to  the  Christian  ideal,  but  rather  by 
the  implanting  of  another,  which  shall  eventually 
overshadow  all  the  rest. 

More  than  a  week  of  Edith's  solitude  had  glided 
away  ;  she  had  returned  from  her  morning  walk  to 
church,  and  was  puzzling  herself  over  a  mysterious 


passage  in  a  note  from  Amy,  for  which  no  ingenu- 
ity of  hers  could  devise  an  explanation.  "  Before 
very  long,"  wrote  Mrs.  Dalton,  "  I  expect  to  com- 
municate a  piece  of  news,  which,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, will  astonish  you  greatly.  I  defy  you  to 
guess  it.  But  for  the  present  my  lips  are  eealed, 
so  you  must  endure  your  curiosity  as  patiently  as 
you  can."  This  was  not  a  sentence  to  be  taken 
quietly ;  Edith  pondered  and  cogitated  in  vain,  and 
at  last  made  up  her  mind,  as  the  most  improbable 
thing  she  could  think  of,  that  Mr.  Dalton  was  about 
to  publish  a  volume  of  poems.  Whether  it  was 
that  wondering — which  is  almost  as  fatal  to  ener- 
getic employment  of  mind  as  expectation,  had  un- 
settled Edith's  thoughts,  or  that  she  was  troubled 
with  one  of  those  fits  of  spiritual  languor  which 
occasionally  unstring  the  sinews  of  enthusiasm 
itself,  cannot  be  determined,  but  certain  it  was  that 
she  felt  an  unusual  disposition  to  inaction ;  she 
moved  listlessly  from  one  occupation  to  another, 
and  at  last,  determining  upon  a  vigorous  eflfort,  had 
just  summoned  her  maid  to  attend  her  on  an  expe- 
dition to  visit  some  of  her  poor  pensioners,  when 
the  sound  of  steps  on  the  gravel  walk  agreeably 
interrupted  her  intention.  "  That  must  be  Mr. 
Verner,  Susan,"  cried  she  ;  "  go  and  let  him  in 
directly,  and  I  dare  say  he  will  walk  with  me." 
The  girl  obeyed,  and  Edith  heard  her  open  the 
house  door,  but  the  voice  which  immediately  after- 
wards inquired  in  hasty  accents,  "  Is  your  mistress 
at  home?"  made  her  thrill  and  shiver  from  head  to 
foot.  She  put  her  hand  to  her  forehead  with  a 
sudden  fear  that  reason  was  forsaking  her,  but 
giddy  and  bewildered  as  she  was,  she  distinctly 
heard  the  servant,  who  of  course  supposed  the 
question  to  refer  to  herself,  answer  in  the  affirma- 
tive. A  rapid  and  well-known  footfall  was  heard  in 
the  vestibule,  every  step  seemed  to  be  planted  on  her 
heart ;  the  words,  "  Do  not  tell  Miss  Kinnaird  that 
anybody  is  come,"  vibrated  strangely  and  painfully 
upon  her  ears,  and  the  next  moment  the  door  was 
thrown  open,  and,  gasping  for  breath,  she  beheld 
Philip  Everard,  who  started  back  as  he  entered, 
with  a  face  as  pale  and  as  troubled  as  her  own. 


THE    LAND    OF    DREAMS. 
BY    WILLIAM   0.    BRYANT. 

A  MIGHTY  realm  is  the  land  of  dreams, 
With  steeps  that  hang  in  the  twilight  sky. 

And  weltering  oceans  and  trailing  streams, 
That  gleam  where  the  dusky  valleys  lie. 

But  over  its  shadowy  border  flow 

Sweet  rays  from  the  world  of  endless  morn, 
And  the  nearer  mountains  catch  the  glow, 

And  flowers  in  the  nearer  fields  are  born. 

The  souls  of  the  happy  dead  repair. 

From  their  bowers  of  light,  to  that  bordering  land j 
And  walk  in  the  fainter  glory  there. 

With  the  souls  of  the  living,  hand  in  hand. 

One  calm  sweet  smile  in  that  shadowy  sphere, 
From  eyes  that  open  on  earth  no  more — 

One  warning  word  from  a  voice  once  dear — 
How  they  rise  in  the  memory  o'er  and  o'er ! 

Far  off  from  those  hills  that  shine  with  day. 
And  fields  that  bloom  in  the  heavenly  gales, 


The  land  of  dreams  goes  stretching  away 
To  dimmer  mountains  and  darker  vales. 

There  lie  the  chambers  of  guilty  delight, 

There  walk  the  spectres  of  guilty  fear. 
And  soft,  low  voices,  that  float  through  the  night, 

Are  whispering  sin  in  the  helpless  ear. 
Dear  maid,  in  thy  girlhood's  opening  flower, 

Scarce  weaned  from  the  love  of  childish  play  I 
The  tears  on  whose  cheeks  are  but  the  shower 

That  freshens  the  early  blooms  of  May ! 
Thine  eyes  are  closed,  and  over  thy  brow 

Pass  thoughtful  shadows  and  joyous  gleams, 
And  I  know,  by  thy  moving  lips,  that  now 

Thy  spirit  strays  in  the  land  of  dreams. 
Light-hearted  maiden,  oh,  heed  thy  feet ! 

Oh  keep  where  that  beam  of  Paradise  falls  ; 
And  only  wander  where  thou  may'st  meet 

The  blessed  ones  from  its  shining  walls. 

So  shalt  thou  come  from  the  land  of  dreams. 
With  love  and  peace,  to  this  world  of  strife  ; 

And  the  light  that  over  that  border  streams 
Shall  lie  on  the  path  of  thy  daily  life. 

Graham's  Masazine. 
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From  the  Edinburgh  Review. 

1.  The  Irish  Sketch-Book.     By  Mr.  M.  A.  Tit- 

marsh.  With  numerous  Engravings  on  Wood, 
drawn  by  the  Author.  In  two  volumes.  Sec- 
ond edition.     London,  1845. 

2.  Notes   of  a  Journey  from    Cornhill  to    Grand 

Cairo,  by  way  of  Lisbon,  Athens,  Constanti- 
nople, and  Jerusalem.  Performed  in  the 
Steamers  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Com- 
pany. By  Mr.  M.  A.  Titmarsh,  Author  of 
"  The  Irish  Sketch-Book,"  &c.  London, 
1846. 

3.  Vanity  Fair :  Pen  and  Pencil  Sketches  of  Eng- 

lish Society.  By  W.  M.  Thackeray,  author 
of"  The  Irish  Sketch-Book,"  "  Journey  from 
Cornhill  to  Grand  Cairo,"  and  "  Jeames'  Di- 
ary" and  the  "  Snob  Papers"  in  Punch,  &c. 
&c.  (Nos.  I. — XL) — to  be  continued. 

Fame,  like  wealth,  is  very  unfairly  and  unequally 
distributed  in  this  world.  The  remark,  though 
hackneyed,  ever  and  anon  comes  back  upon  us  with 
a  force  and  vividness  affording  to  our  minds  unan- 
swerable evidence  of  its  truth.  It  has  just  been  sug- 
gested to  us  anew,  on  observing  within  how  small  a 
circle  the  personal  reputation  of  a  highly  influential 
writer  may  be  confined,  unless  he  puts  forth  a  reg- 
ular succession  of  quartos  and  octavos,  and  pla- 
cards his  real  name  on  his  title-pages.  It  may  be 
right  and  natural  that  this  should  be  so :  anony- 
mous writers  have  no  reason  to  complain  that  their 
names  are  not  familiar  in  men's  mouths  ;  and  yet 
let  us  not  be  accused  of  an  undue  partiality  towards 
the  claims  of  our  own  calling  when  we  say,  that 
most  of  the  great  battles  between  truth  and  prej- 
judicp  have  been  decided — most  of  the  great  steps 
in  taste,  criticism,  correct  feeling,  and  social  im- 
provement, have  been  made — not  by  "  authors" 
in  the  grand  dignified  sense  of  the  word,  but  by 
periodical  essayists,  pamphleteers,  reviewers,  and 
the  calumniated  tribe  who  fall  under  the  large  and 
generic  description  of  "  gentlemen  of  the  press." 
Yet  invaluable  as  their  services  have  been  and  are, 
these  only  arrive  at  celebrity  in  rare  instances — 
when  their  writings  are  collected  towards  the  end 
of  their  career,  or  when  the  grave  has  closed  upon 
them  and  some  admiring  friend  is  looking  round 
for  a  monument.  The  political  tracts  of  Swift 
and  the  moral  essays  of  Addison  have  long  taken 
rank  among  the  classics  of  our  tongue  ;  but  at  the 
time  of  their  publication  men  speculated  upon 
them  much  as  they  now  speculate  on  an  article 
that  attracts  attention  in  a  newspaper  or  a  review  ; 
the  authorship  was  by  turns  the  subject  of  bold  as- 
sertion, rash  conjecture,  and  confidential  commu- 
nication ;  and  it  may  be  doubtful  whether  even  the 
inner  circle  were  aware  that  the  tracts  and  essays 
in  question  were  forming  a  new  epoch  in  litera- 
ture. 

The  periodical  writers  and  journalists  of  France 
have  of  late  years  enjoyed  a  degree  of  consideration 
more  commensurate  with  their  real  influence  and 
importance,  but  it  is  curious  to  see  how  French 
pamphleteers  were  regarded  at  no  distant  period. 
Paul  Louis  Courier,  who  probably  had  done  more 
for  the  language  than  any  ten  of  the  ejdsting  forty, 


was  rejected  with  scorn  by  the  xA.cademy,  and  pros 
ecuted  as  a  vile  pamphleteer  by  the  government. 

"  '  Vile  pamphleteer.^  This  word  raising  against 
me  the  judges,  the  witnesses,  the  jury,  the  audience, 
(my  very  advocate  appeared  shaken  by  it,)  this  word 
decided  all.  I  was  condemned  in  the  minds  of  these 
gentlemen  from  the  moment  that  the  king's  man  had 
called  me  pamphleteer,  to  which  I  knew  of  no  reply. 
For  in  my  innermost  soul  it  appeared  to  me  that  I 
had  produced  what  is  called  a  pamphlet ;  I  dared 
not  deny  it.  I  was  then  a  pamphleteer  according 
to  my  own  estimate,  and  seeing  the  horror  which 
such  a  name  inspired  in  the  whole  auditory,  I  stood 
confounded." 

Somewhat  of  the  same  horror  is  still  inspired  in 
the  minds  of  a  large  class  of  English  gentlemen " 
by  the  bare  mention  of  a  newspaper  writer ;  and 
we  have  known  honorable  and  sensible  men  (at 
least,  men  commonly  deemed  sensible)  act,  and 
avow  that  they  acted,  differently  from  what  they 
intended,  because  the  line  of  conduct  they  really 
considered  right  had  been  too  warmly  advocated  in 
the  columns  of  a  leading  journal  ;  imitating  in  this 
respect  that  sagacious  animal  the  Irish  pig,  who, 
to  manifest  his  perfect  independence,  made  a  point 
of  moving  on  all  occasions  in  a  diametrically  op- 
posite direction  to  the  one  indicated.  When, 
therefore,  we  mention  the  late  Mr.  Barnes  and  the 
gentleman  who  lately  edited  the  Examiner  as  il- 
lustrations of  our  theory — as  nien  wliosc  general 
reputation  is  very  far  below  their  real  claims  and 
merits — we  shall  be  met  probably  with  vehement 
protests  from  many  quarters.  I'ew  or  none,  how- 
ever, will  deny  that  a  wide-spread  and  lasting  in- 
fluence has  been  exercised  through  the  pages  of 
this  review  and  those  of  our  great  southern  con- 
temporary ;  yet  it  is  only  within  the  last  five  or 
six  years,  and  after  most  of  the  contributors 
with  whom  we  started  had  retired  from  the  arena, 
or  sunk  full  of  years  and  honors  to  the  grave,  that 
the  public  have  become  familiar  with  the  names 
and  individual  performances  of  those  by  whom 
they  had  been  so  long  guided,  instructed,  and 
amused. 

Our  honored  and  lamented  friend,  the  late 
Sydney  Smith,  was  fond  of  telling  in  detail  the 
story  (mentioned  in  his  published  letter  to  Mr. 
Mackintosh)  of  his  being  mistaken  at  a  dinner  par- 
ty at  Sir  James  Mackintosh's  for  his  gallant  sy- 
nonyme  the  hero  of  Acre  ;  but  we  well  remember 
the  time — long  after  he  had  become  the  delight  of 
the  most  polished  and  intellectual  circles  of  Lon- 
don and  Edinburgh,  when  it  was  necessary,  among 
the  uninitiated  or  in  the  provinces,  to  preface  the 
repetition  of  one  of  his  hons  mots  by  a  sort  of  bi- 
ographical notice,  and  as  it  were  establish  the  ex- 
istence of  a  Rev.  Sydney  Smith  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  admiral.  Yet  let  any  one,  capable  of 
estimating  such  matters,  lay  his  hand  upon  his 
heart  and  declare  whether  any  man  living  had 
done  more  to  explode  error,  discredit  bigotry,  re- 
form abuses,  and  diffuse  intelligence. 

That  he  has  left  no  standard  work  of  permanent 
interest  and  authority  (for  "  Peter  Plymley"  has 
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fulfilled  its  vocation)  is  little  to  the  point ;  for  it  is 
not  by  standard  works  that  the  results  we  speak 
of  are  best  or  most  frequently  brought  about.  In 
en  unpublished  letter  from  a  distinguished  prelate 
of  the  Irish  church  (which  we  are  quite  sure  he 
vrill  excuse  our  quoting)  it  is  said  ;  "  There  is  a 
large  proportion  of  the  public  with  whom  repeti- 
tion does  more  than  anything  else  ;  who  require 
to  have  an  argument  obtruded  on  their  notice  many 
•.imes  before  they  can  be  brought  to  attend  to  it, 
and  made  familiar  to  them  before  they  fully  com- 
prehend it.  It  is  only  from  the  intelligent,  can- 
did, and  attentive,  that  an  error  can  be  at  once 
pulled  up  by  the  roots  ;  with  the  generality,  the 
process  must  be  like  that  of  the  backwoodsman  in 
extirpating  trees,  which  he  first  feels,  and  then, 
year  by  year,  pulls  off  the  shoots  as  they  spring 
up,  till  the  stump  dies  and  decays  ;  after  which 
ha  pulls  it  up."  The  excellent  writer  in  ques- 
tion performed  this  backwoodsman's  service  to 
admiration  ;  and  many  a  time  within  the  last  year 
or  two,  stunned  or  wearied  by  currency  nonsense 
'and  Maynooth  absurdity,  have  we  exclaimed, 
Oh,  for  one  hour  of  blind  old  "  Dandolo  !"  oh,  for 
one  hour  of  "  Peter  Plymley,"  with  his  searching, 
clenching  ridicule,  and  masculine  good  sense. 

There  is  another  mode  in  which  periodical 
writers  often  benefit  mankind,  pot  only  without 
having  their  services  acknowledged,  but  without 
even  being  themselves  aware  of  them.  "  It  is  not 
always  necessary  (says  Goethe)  for  truth  to  em- 
body itself ;  enough  if  it  float  spiritually  about  and 
induce  agreement,  if,  like  the  deep,  friendly  sound 
of  a  bell,  it  undulates  through  the  air."  FuU 
many  a  valuable  truth  has  been  sent  undulating 
through  the  air  by  men  who  have  lived  and  died 
unknown  :  at  this  moment  the  rising  generation 
are  supplied  with  the  best  part  of  their  mental 
aliment  by  writers  whose  names  are  a  dead  letter 
to  the  mass  ;  and  among  the  most  remarkable  of 
these  is  Michael  Angelo  Titmarsh,  alias  William 
Makepeace  Thackeray,  author  of  "  The  Irish 
Sketch  Book,"  of  '*  A  Journey  from  Cornhill  to 
Grand  Cairo,"  of  "  Jeames'  Diary,"  of  the 
"  Snob  Papers  "  in  "  Punch,"  of  "  Vanity  Fair," 
&e.  &c. 

Mr.  Thackeray  is  now  about  thirty-seven  years 
of  age,  of  a  good  family,  and  originally  intended 
for  the  bar.  He  kept  seven  or  eight  terms  at 
Cambridge,  but  left  the  University,  without  taking 
a  degree,  with  the  view  of  becoming  an  artist; 
and  we  well  remember,  ten  or  twelve  years  ago, 
finding  him  day  after  day  engaged  in  copying 
pictures  in  the  Louvre  in  order  to  qualify  himself 
for  his  intended  profession.  It  may  be  doubted, 
however,  whether  any  degree  of  assiduity  would 
have  enabled  him  to  excel  in  the  money-making 
branches,  for  his  talent  was  altogether  of  the 
Hogarth  kind,  and  was  principally  remarkable  in 
the  pen  and  ink  sketches  of  character  and  situation 
which  he  dashed  off  for  the  amusement  of  his 
friends.  At  the  end  of  two  or  three  years  of 
desultory  application,  he  gave  up  the  notion  of 
becoming  a  painter  and  took  to  literature.     He 


set  up  and  edited  with  marked  ability  a  weekly 
journal,  on  the  plan  of  the  "  Athenaeum"  and 
"  Literary  Gazette,"  but  was  unable  to  compete 
successfully  with  such  long-established  rivals. 
He  then  became  a  regular  man  of  letters ;  that  is, 
he  wrote  for  respectable  magazines  and  news- 
papers, until  the  attention  attracted  to  his  con- 
tributions in  "  Eraser's  Magazine"  and  "  Punch" 
emboldened  him  to  start  on  his  own  account,  and 
risk  an  independent  publication. 

These  biographical  details  will  be  found  highly 
useful  in  forming  a  just  estimate  of  Mr.  Thack- 
eray's merits  and  capacity  ;  for  much  that  is  most 
characteristic  in  his  style  of  expression  and  mode 
of  looking  at  things  and  people,  may  be  traced 
directly  to  his  life,  and  to  the  peculiar  society 
into  which  he  has  naturally  and  necessarily  been 
thrown  by  it. 

In  formmg  our  general  estimate  of  this  writer, 
we  wish  to  be  understood  as  referring  principally, 
if  not  exclusively,  to  "  Vanity  Fair,"  (a  novel  in 
monthly  parts,)  though  still  unfinished ;  so  im- 
measurably superior,  in  our  opinion,  is  this  to 
every  other  known  production  of  his  pen.  The 
great  charm  of  this  work  is  its  entire  freedom 
from  mannerism  and  affectation  both  in  style  and 
senthnent — the  confiding  frankness  with  which 
the  reader  is  addressed — the  thoroughbred  care- 
lessness with  which  the  author  permits  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  suggested  by  the  situations 
to  flow  in  their  natural  channel,  as  if  conscious 
that  nothing  mean  or  unworthy,  nothing  requiring 
to  be  shaded,  gilded,  or  dressed  up  in  company 
attire,  could  fall  from  him.  In  a  word,  the  hook 
is  the  work  of  a  gentleman,  which  is  one  great 
merit ;  and  not  the  work  of  a  fine  (or  would-be 
fine)  gentleman,  which  is  another.  Then,  again, 
he  never  exhausts,  elaborates,  or  insists  too  mucli 
upon  anything  ;  he  drops  his  finest  remarks  and 
happiest  illustrations  as  Buckingham  dropped  his 
pearls,  and  leaves  them  to  be  picked  up  and  ap- 
preciated as  chance  may  bring  a  discriminating 
obsers^er  to  the  spot.  His  effects  are  uniformly 
the  effects  of  sound  wholesome  legitimate  art ;  and 
we  need  hardly  add  that  we  are  never  harrowed 
up  with  physical  horrors  of  the  Eugene  Sue 
school  in  his  writings,  or  that  there  are  no  melo- 
dramatic villains  to  be  found  in  them.  One  touch 
of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin,  and  here 
are  touches  of  nature  by  the  dozen.  His  pathos 
(though  not  so  deep  as  Mr.  Dickens')  is  exquisite ; 
the  more  so,  perhaps,  because  he  seems  to  struggle 
against  it,  and  to  be  half  ashamed  of  being  caught 
in  the  meitir.g  mood  :  but  the  attempt  to  be 
caustic,  satirical,  ironical,  or  philosophical,  on  such 
occasions,  is  uniformly  vain  :  and  again  and  again 
have  we  found  reason  to  admire  how  an  originally 
fine  and  kind  nature  remains  essentially  free  from 
worldliness,  and,  in  the  highest  pride  of  intellect, 
pays  homage  to  the  heart. 

"  Vanity    Fair"    was    certainly    meant    for   a 

satire  :   the  follies,  foibles  and  weaknesses  (if  nd 

vices)  of  the  world  we  live  in,  were  to  be  shown 

[up  in  it,  and  we  can  hardly  be  expected  to  learu 
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philanthropy  from  the  contemplation  of  them. 
Yet  the  author's  real  creed  is  evidently  expressed 
in  these  few  short  sentenr^pe  : 

"  The  world  is  a  looking-glass,  and  gives  forth  to 
every  man  the  reflection  of  his  own  face.  Frown 
at  it,  and  it  will  in  turn  look  sourly  upon  you  ; 
laugh  at  it,  and  it  is  a  jolly  kind  companion  ;  and  so 
let  all  young  persons  take  their  choice." 

But  this  theory  of  life  does  not  lead  Mr. 
Thackeray  to  the  conclusion  that  virtue  is  invaria- 
bly its  own  reward,  nor  prevent  him  from  thinking 
that  the  relative  positions  held  by  great  and  small, 
prosperous  and  unprosperous,  in  social  estimation, 
might  sometimes  be  advantageously  reversed.  M. 
Emile  Souvestre,  the  author  of  the  very  remarka- 
ble novel  entitled  "  Riche  et  Pauvre,"  has  written 
another  novel  of  striking  merit  in  its  way,  entitled 
"  Les  Reprouves."  The  intended  moral  is  in- 
dicated in  a  prefatory  chapter,  where  the  respecta- 
ble people  and  the  reprobates  {les  reprouves)  are 
supposed  to  be  drawn  up  in  the  presence  of  an  all- 
seeing  judge  ; — the  respectables,  all  honorable 
men,"  but  including  the  mean,  thv3  cold,  the  un- 
sympathizing,  the  ungenerous,  the  envious,  the 
hard-hearted,  the  true  self-seekers  of  this  world, 
who  always  side  with  the  strongest,  get  out  of 
the  way  of  a  falling  friend  as  eagerly  as  of  a  fall- 
ing house,  and  define  gratitude  in  their  inmost 
souls  as  "  a  lively  sense  of  favors  to  come  ;"  the 
reprobates,  reckless,  thoughtless,  improvident, 
bankrupt  in  estate  and  character,  but  including 
many  who  had  become  so  through  the  dishonesty 
or  injustice  of  others,  the  victims  of  misplaced  con- 
fidence or  ill-requited  affection.  The  judge  makes 
a  sign  ;  the  breasts  of  both  classes  are  laid  bare  ; 
and  in  the  hearts  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  re- 
spectables is  a  serpent,  in  the  hearts  of  a  large 
proportion  of  the  reprobates  a  star.  Take  self- 
sacrifice  as  the  test  of  virtue,  and  the  moral 
(though  a  dangerous  one)  will  not  be  found  so 
entirely  fallacious  as  it  may  probably  be  thought 
at  first.  Mr.  Thackeray  does  not  altogether  adopt 
it,  but  he  has  a  hard  hit  or  two  at  the  inequalities 
of  our  social  order  : — 

"If  mere  parsimony  would  have  made  a  man 
rich,  Sir  Pitt  Crawley  might  have  become  very 
wealthy — if  he  had  been  an  attorney  in  a  country 
town,  with  no  capital  but  his  brains,  it  is  very  pos- 
sible that  he  would  have  turned  them  to  good  ac- 
count, and  might  have  achieved  for  himself  a  very 
considerable  influence  and  competency.  But  he 
was  unluckily  endowed  with  a  good  name  and  a 
large  though  encumbered  estate,  both  of  which  went 
rather  to  injure  than  to  advance  him.  He  had  a 
taste  for  law,  which  cost  him  many  thousands  year- 
ly ;  and  being  a  great  deal  too  clever  to  be  robbed, 
as  he  said,  by  any  single  agent,  allowed  his  affairs 
to  be  mismanaged  by  a  dozen,  whom  he  all  equally 
mistrusted.  He  was  such  a  sharp  landlord,  that  he 
could  hardly  find  any  but  bankrupt  tenants  ;  and 
such  a  close  farmer,  as  to  grudge  almost  the  seed 
to  the  ground ;  whereupon  revengeful  Nature 
grudged  him  the  crops  which  she  granted  to  more 
liberal  husbandmen.  He  speculated  in  every  pos- 
sible way  ;  he  worked  mines  ;  bought  canal  shares  ; 
horsed  coaches ;   took   government  contracts,  and 
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was  the  busiest  man  and  magistrate  of  his  county. 
As  he  would  not  pay  honest  agents  at  his  granite- 
quarry,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  that  four 
overseers  ran  away,  and  took  fortunes  with  them, 
to  America.  For  want  of  proper  precautions,  his 
coal-mines  filled  with  water ;  the  government  flung 
his  contract  of  damaged  beef  upon  his  hands ;  and 
for  his  coach-horses,  every  mail  proprietor  in  the 
kingdom  knew  that  he  lost  more  horses  than  any 
man  in  the  country,  from  under-feeding  and  buying 
cheap.  In  disposition  he  was  sociable,  and  far  from 
being  proud ;  nay,  he  rather  preferred  the  society 
of  a  farmer  or  a  horse-dealer  to  that  of  a  gentleman, 
like  my  lord,  his  son  :  he  was  fond  of  drink,  of 
swearing,  of  joking  with  the  farmers'  daughters  : 
he  was  never  known  to  give  away  a  shilling  or  to 
do  a  good  action,  but  was  of  a  pleasant,  sly,  laugh- 
ing mood,  and  would  cut  his  joke  and  drink  his 
glass  with  a  tenant,  and  sell  him  up  the  next  day  ; 
or  have  his  laugh  with  the  poacher  he  was  trans- 
porting with  equal  good  humor.  His  politeness 
for  the  fair  sex  has  already  been  hinted  at  by  Miss 
Rebecca  Sharp — in  a  word,  the  whole  baronetage, 
peerage,  commonage  of  England,  did  not  contain 
a  more  cunning,  mean,  selfish,  foolish,  disreputable 
old  man.  That  blood-red  hand  of  Sir  Pitt  Craw- 
ley's would  be  in  anybody's  pocket  except  his 
own;  and  it  is  with  grief  and  pain,  that,  as 
admirers  of  the  British  aristocracy,  we  find  our- 
selves obliged  to  admit  the  existence  of  so  many  ill 
qualities  in  a  person  whose  name  is  in  Debrett. 

"  One  great  cause  why  Mr.  Crawley  had  such  a 
hold  over  the  aflfections  of  his  father  resulted  from 
money  arrangements.  The  baronet  owed  his  son 
a  sum  of  money  out  of  the  jointure  of  his  mother, 
which  he  did  not  find  it  convenient  to  pay  ;  indeed, 
he  had  an  almost  invincible  repugnance  to  paying 
anybody,  and  could  only  be  brought  by  force  to 
discharge  his  debts.  Miss  Sharp  calculated  (for 
she  became,  as  we  shall  hear  speedily,  inducted 
into  most  of  the  secrets  of  the  family)  that  the 
mere  payment  of  his  creditors  cost  the  honorable 
baronet  several  hundreds  yearly ;  but  this  was  a 
delight  he  could  not  forego ;  he  had  a  savage 
pleasure  in  making  the  poor  wretches  w^ait,  and  in 
shifting  from  court  to  court  and  from  term  to  term 
the  period  of  satisfaction.  What 's  the  good  of 
being  in  parliament,  he  said,  if  you  must  pay  your 
debts  ?  Hence,  indeed,  his  position  as  a  senator 
was  not  a  httle  useful  to  him. 

"  Vanity  Fair !  Vanity  Fair !  Here  was  a  mar 
who  could  not  spell,  and  did  not  care  to  read  ;  who 
had  the  habits  and  the  cunning  of  a  boor  ;  whose 
aim  in  life  was  pettifogging  ;  who  never  had  a 
taste,  or  emotion,  or  enjoyment,  but  what  was 
sordid  and  foul ;  and  yet  he  had  rank,  and  honors, 
and  power,  somehow  ;  and  was  a  dignitary  of  the 
land  and  a  pillar  of  the  state.  He  was  high  sheriff, 
and  rode  in  a  golden  coach.  Great  ministers  and 
statesmen  courted  him  ;  and  in  Vanity  Fair  he  had 
a  higher  place  than  the  most  brilliant  genius  or 
spotless  virtue." 

Still  the  balance  is  fairly  held.  There  axe 
good  people  of  quality  as  well  as  bad  in  his  pages, 
— pretty  much  as  we  find  them  in  the  world  , 
and  the  work  is  certainly  not  written  with  the 
view  of  proving  the  want  of  reorganization  in 
society,  nor  indeed  of  proving  anything  else, 
which  to  us  is  a  great  rehef. 

Mrs.  Opie  and  Miss  Edgeworth  went  quite  far 
enough,  when  they  made  the  illustration  of  sor" 
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one  particular  rule  or  precept  the  main  object  of 
their  stories,  as  in  "White  Lies,"  "  Murad  the 
Vnlucky,"  &c.  &c.  Miss  Martineau  went  a  great 
deal  too  far  when  she  made  the  inculcation  of  a 
doubtful  (or  at  least  disputed)  doctrine  in  political 
economy  the  main  object  of  hers ;  for  in  all  such 
cases  the  question  must  be  begged,  and  it  is  obvi- 
ously just  as  easy  to  sketch  a  ploughman's  family 
thrown  out  of  employ  through  the  abolition  of  the 
corn  laws,  as  a  weaver's  or  cotton-spinner's  re- 
duced to  the  verge  of  starvation  by  the  enactment 
of  them.  In  fact,  the  mixture  spoils  two  good 
things,  as  Charles  Lamb  (Elia)  used  to  say  of 
brandy  and  water ;  and  we  heartily  rejoice  that 
Mr.  Thackeray  has  kept  his  science  and  political 
economy  (if  he  has  any)  for  some  other  emergency, 
and  given  us  a  plain  old-fashioned  love-story, 
which  any  genuine  novel  reader  of  the  old  school 
may  honestly,  plentifully,  and  conscientiously  cry 
over. 

We  fear  a  novel  reader  must  be  literally  of  the 
old  school  to  enter  fully  into  the  humor  of  the 
work;  for  the  scene  is  laid  when  George  the 
Fourth  was  (not  king,  but)  regent ;  the  most  stir- 
ring period  is  the  Waterloo  year,  1815 ;  and  the 
dress,  manner,  modes  of  thought,  amusements, 
&c.  &c.,  are  supposed  to  be  in  keeping.  The 
war  fever  was  at  its  height ;  Napoleon  was  re- 
garded as  an  actual  monster ;  the  belief  that  one 
Englishman  could  beat  two  Frenchmen,  and  ought 
to  do  it  whenever  he  had  an  opportunity,  was  uni- 
versal, (perhaps  beneficially  so,  for  "  those  can 
conquer  who  believe  they  can  ;")  the  stage  coach 
was  the  only  mode  of  travelling  for  the  common- 
alty ;  gentlemen  occasionally  attended  prize-fights  ; 
top-boots  and  hessians  were  the  common  wear ; 
black  neckcloths  were  confined  to  the  military ; 
and  tight  Integuments  for  the  nether  man  were 
held  indispensable  ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  when 
some  rash  innovators  attempted  to  introduce 
trousers  at  Almack's,  the  indignant  patronesses 
instantly  posted  up  a  notification,  that,  "  in  future, 
no  gentleman  would  on  any  account  be  admitted 
without  breeches."* 

The  dramatis  personee  are  not  so  easily  described 
or  enumerated.;  and  the  plot  is  less  an  object  of 
attention  than  ;the  episodes.  We  fear,  however, 
that  we  cannotcalculate  on  general  familiarity  with 
ths  story,  and  must  attempt  an  outline  of  it. 

Scene  the  first :  Miss  Pemberton's  academy  for 
young  ladies  on  Chiswick  Mall.  Two  pupils  are 
just  leaving  it  in  company;  Amelia  Sedley,  the 
daughter  of  a  prosperous  stoekbroker,  who  lives  in 
Russsll  Square  and  keeps  his  carriage ;  and  Re- 
becca Sharp,  an  articled  pupil,  who  has  served  her 
time  and  (after  a  short  visit  to  the  Sedleys)  is 
about  to  take  upon  herself  the  responsible  duty  of 
governess  in  a  family  of  distinction.  These  are 
tlie  heroines,  and  share  the  main  interest  of  the 
tale  so  equally,  that,  if  more  than  one  heroine  is, 
critically  speaking,  inadmissible,  they  must  be  con- 

♦  This  fact,  curiously  enough,  is  forgotten  in  the  wood- 
cuts, old  Sedley,  Mr.  Chopper,  Rawdoa  Crawley,  &c. 
&c,,  being  represented  in  trousers. 


sidered  as  discharging  the  duties  of  the  oiEce  m 
co-partnership,  like  the  two  sherifl's  of  London, 
who,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  constitute  but  one 
sheriif.  Amelia  is  a  gentle,  amiable,  sweet-tem- 
pered girl,  who  cannot  be  better  described  than  in 
the  oft-quoted  Imes  of  Wordsworth — 

"A  creature  not  too  bright  or  good 
For  human  nature's  daily  food  ; 
For  transient  sorrows,  simple  wiles. 
Praise,  blame,  love,  kisses,  tears,  and  smiles." 

Rebecca  is  of  a  totally  different  character,  and 
the  writer  has  exhibited  no  small  knowledge  of  the 
world,  combined  with  considerable  artistical  skill, 
in  conceiving  and  developing  it.  The  daughter 
of  a  poor  artist  and  a  French  artiste^  (whom  she 
mentions  in  after  life  as  an  emigree  Montmorency,) 
Rebecca  has  her  way  to  win  against  a  host  of  dis- 
advantages ;  and  apparently  no  great  amount  of 
personal  advantages  to  set  against  them.  She  has 
simply  good  hair,  a  clear  complexion,  figure  neat 
though  small,  and  eyes  expressive  though  green- 
ish ;  but  she  has  that  which  amply  compensates 
for  the  want  of  more  decided  attractions — an  intui- 
tive perception  of  the  multifarious  manifestations 
and  workings  of  that  master  passion  or  weakness 
of  the  human  heart  and  mind,  vanity  ;  she  has  a 
temper  when  she  wants  it ;  and  she  has  in  per- 
fection what,  perhaps,  comprises  or  implies  every 
other  requisite  to  social  conquest,  that  fine  name- 
less quality  called  tact. 

All  travellers  in  the  east  are  agreed  that  a  cer- 
tain air  of  conscious  importance  is  mdispensable  ; 
the  Orientals,  they  tell  us,  have  no  notion  that  it 
can  be  worth  their  while  to  respect  any  one  who 
does  not  respect  himself;  and  if  a  pacha  with  two 
tails  does  you  the  honor  of  a  visit,  you  ought  to 
demean  yourself  as  if  you  were  a  pacha  with  three. 
But  did  it  never  strike  these  clever  speculators, 
that  precisely  the  same  principle  of  human  action 
is  at  work  among  large  numbers  of  our  country- 
men 1  or  did  they  ever  know  a  really  good  posi- 
tion in  EngUsh  society  obtained,  or  maintained, 
by  crouching?  On  the  contrary.  Van  Amburgh's 
safety  among  the  lions  and  tigers  of  his  menagerie 
did  not  more  certainly  depend  on  his  showing  no 
sign  of  fear,  than  the  position  of  a  new  man  or 
woman  among  the  lions  and  ligers  of  the  great 
world  of  London  depends  on  his  or  her  fearlessly 
confronting  them.  Rebecca  sees  this,  and  acts 
upon  it ;  nor  is  it  possible  to  help  following  hei 
brave  but  somewhat  unprincipled  career  with  a 
certain  degree  of  sympathy. 

She  subdues  every  one ;  the  stingy,  litigious, 
disreputable,  old  baronet ;  the  stiff,  starched,  me- 
thodical, methodistical,  elder  son  ;  the  bold,  blus- 
tering dragoon ;  the  old  beau ;  the  young  dandy, 
&c.  ;  but  before  going  further  into  particulars,  we 
must  name  the  principal  characters  of  the  novel. 
There  are,  first,  Amelia's  father,  mother,  and 
brother,  all  highly-finished  pictures  in  their  way, 
though  we  do  not  think  John  Sedley  (the  brother) 
should  have  been  made  to  take  flight  at  Brussels, 
leaving  his  sister  in  the  lurch  ;    then,  Amelia's 
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lover,  and  afterwards  husband,  George  Osborne, 
with  his  father  (the  ricli  tallow  merchant)  and  sis- 
ters ;  then  the  Crawley  family,  including  Sir  Pitt 
and  Lady  Crawley,  the  eldest  son  Pitt,  the  younger, 
Rawden,  in  the  Life  Guards;,  the  two  hoyden 
daughters,  to  whom  Rebecca  plays  governess  for  a 
period ;  the  parson  brother,  the  Reverend  Bute 
Crawley,  and  his  wife  ;  and  the  half-sister.  Miss 
Crawley,  with  her  rather  free  opinions  and  sev- 
Bnty  thousand  pounds  in  the  three  per  cents. 
Nor  must  William  Dobbin  be  forgotten,  or  classed 
with  the  minor  personages  of  the  tale,  which 
would  be  as  imperfect  without  him,  as  "  Roderic 
Random"  without  Strap,  or  "  Tom  Jones"  without 
Partridge. 

The  main  plot  is  soon  told,  so  far  as  it  has  been 
developed.  George  Osborne  and  Amelia  Sedley 
have  been  always  intended  for  each  other  ;  and 
Amelia  is  devotedly  attached  to  George,  who, 
though  flattered  by  her  attachment,  is  very  far 
from  returniug  it  with  equal  ardor  ;  and,  indeed, 
is  one  of  those  common  characters,  in  whom  what 
they  call  love  is  little  better  than  gratified  vanity  at 
the  best.  The  precise  relation  in  which  these 
young  people  stand  to  one  another  will  be  best 
illustrated  by  a  quotation. 

Captain  Dobbin  has  just  been  pointing  out  to 
George  the  propriety  of  his  being  a  little  more 
attentive : — 

"  The  day  after  the  little  conversation  at  Chatham 
barracks,  young  Osborne,  to  show  that  he  would  be 
as  good  as  his  word,  prepared  to  go  to  town,  thereby 
incurring  Captain  Dobbin's  applause.  *  I  should 
have  liked  to  make  her  a  little  present,'  Osborne 
said  to  his  friend  in  confidence, '  only  I  am  quite  out 
of  cash  until  my  father  tips  up.'  But  Dobbin  would 
not  allow  tliis  good  nature  and  generosity  to  be 
balked,  and  so  accommodated  Mr.  Osborne  with  a 
few  pound  notes,  which  the  latter  took,  after  a  little 
faint  scruple. 

"  And  I  dare  say  he  would  have  bought  some- 
thing very  handsome  for  Amelia,  only,  getting  oflf 
the  coach  in  Fleet  street,  he  was  attracted  by  a 
handsome  shirt-pin  in  a  jeweller's  window,  which 
he  could  not  resist ;  and  having  paid  for  that,  had 
very  little  money  to  spare  for  indulging  in  any 
further  exercise  of  kindness.  Never  mind  :  you 
may  be  sure  it  was  not  his  presents  Amelia  wanted 


be  down  with  a  crash  ere  long.     What  an  old,  old 
simile  that  is,  between  man  and  timber ! 

*'  In  the  mean  while,  George  kissed  her  very 
kindly  on  her  forehead  and  glistening  eyes,  and  was 
very  gracious  and  good  ;  and  she  thought  his  dia- 
mond shirt-pin  (which  she  had  noi  known  him  to 
wear  before)  the  prettiest  ornament  ever  seen. 

"  The  observant  reader,  who  has  marked  our 
young  lieutenant's    previous    behavior,    and    has 
preserved  our  report  of  the  brief  conversation  which 
he  has  just  had  with  Captain  Dobbin,  has  possibly 
come  to  certain  conclusions  regarding  the  character 
of  Mr.   Osborne.     Some  cynical  Frenchman  has 
said  that  there  are  two  parties  to  a  love-transaction  •, 
the  one  who  loves,  and  the  other  who  condescends 
to  be  so  treated.     Perhaps  the  love  is  occasionally 
on  the  man's  side;  perhaps  on  the  lady's.     Per- 
haps some  infatuated  swain  has  ere  this  mistaken 
insensibihty    for    modesty,    dulness    for    maiden- 
reseive,  mere  vacuity  for  sweet  bashfulness,  and  a 
goose,   in   a   word,   for  a  swan.     Perhaps   some 
beloved  female  subscriber  has  arrayed  an  ass  in  tho; 
splendor  and  glory  of  her  imagination ;  admired  hjiS' 
dulness  as  manly  simplicity ;  worshipped  his  self-, 
ishness  as  manly  superiority ;  treated  his  stupidity 
as  majestic  gravity,  and  used  him  as  the  brilliant, 
fairy  Tilania  did  a  certain  carpenter  of  Athens.     I, 
think  I  have  seen  such  comedies  of  errors  going  on 
in  the  world.     But  this  is  certain,,  that  Amelia, 
believed  her  lover  to  be  one  of  the  mpst  gallant  and  . 
brilliant  men  in  the  empire ;  and  it  is  possible  Lieu-. 
tenant  Osborne  thought  so  too." 

The  bankruptcy  of  Mr.  Sedtipy.  brings  n^attjeirs! 
to  a  crisis,  and  George  majsiies  Amelia,  asiftuch 
on  account  of  his  father's  opposition  as  froiea  any, 
feeling  of  aflfection  or  generosity  ;  and  here,  as  in 
the  whole  management  of  this  character,  the  author 
has  shown  an  intimate>  acquaintance  with  the  heart. 
The  father  forthwith,  proceeds  to  the  disinheriting' 
of  George.  The-  scene  of  the  ceremony  is  thus 
described. 

"  Behind  Mr.  Osjborpe's  dining-room  was  the 
usual  apartment,  which  went  in  his  house  by  the 
name  of  the  study  ;  and  was  sacred  to  the  master 
of  the  house.  Hither  Mr.  Osborne  would  retire  of 
a  Sunday  forenoon,  when  not  minded  to  go  ta 
church  ;  and  here  pass  the  morning  in  his  crimson 
leather  chair,  reading  the  paper.  A  couple  of 
glaased  book-cases  were  here,  containing  standard 
works  in  stout  gilt  bindings.     The  '  Annual  Reg-is*- 


When  he  came  to  Russell  Square  her  face  lighted  I  ter,'  the  '  Gentleman's  Magazine,'  '  Blair's   Ser 


up  as  if  he  had  been  sunshine.  The  little  cares, 
fears,  tears,  timid  misgivings,  sleepless  fancies  of 
1  don't  know  how  many  days  and  nights,  were  for- 
gotten, under  one  moment's  influence  of  that, far 
miliar,  irresistible  smile.  He  beamed  on  her  frqrn 
the  drawing-room  door — magnificent,  with  ambrosial 
whiskers,  like  a  god.  Sambo,  whose  face  as  he;  an- 
nounced Captain  Osbin  (having  conferred  a  brevet 
rank  on  that  young  oflicer)  blazed  with  a  sympa- 
thetic grin,  saw  the  little  girl  start,  and  flush,  and 
jump  up  from  her  watching-place  in  the  windpw  ; 
and  Sambo  retreated  :  and  as  soon  as  the  door  was 
shut,  she  went  fluttering  to  Lieutenant  George  Os- 
borne's heart  as  if  it  was  the  only  natural  home  for 
her  to  nestle  in.  Oh,  thou  poor  panting  little  soul ! 
The  very  finest  tree  in  the  whole  forest,  with  the 
straightest  stem,  and  the  strongest  arms,  and  the 
thickest  foliage,  wherein  you  choose  to  build  and 
coo,  may  be  marked,  for  what  you  know,  and  may 


mens,'  and  '  Hume's  Smollett.'  From  year's  end'to 
year's  end  he  never  took  one  of  these  volumes  from 
the  shelf;  but  there  was  no  member  of  the-  family 
that  would  dare  for  his  life  to  touch  one-  of  the- 
books,  except  upon  those  rare  Sunday-  evenings, 
when  there  was  no  dinner-party,  and  whsen  the  great 
scarlet  Bible  and  Prayer-Book  were  taken  out  from 
the  corner  where  they  stood  beside  his-, copy  of  the- 
Peerage,  and  the  servants  being  ntng-up,  tothedin-- 
ing-parlor,  Osborne  read  the  evening  service  to  his. 
family  in  a  loud,  grating,  pompousyoice^..  No  mem-- 
ber  of  the  household,  child  or  donaestic,  ever  entered- 
that  room  without  a  certain  terr^as,-  Here  he  check edi 
the  housekeeper's  accounts,,  and.v overhauled  the- 
butler's  cellar-b€>ok.  Hence-  he  could  command^, 
across  the  clean  gravel  court-yard,  the  back  entrance- 
of  the  stables,  with  whicb  one  of  his  bells  eommu-- 
nicated,  and  into  this  yard  the  coachman  issuedi 
from  his  premises  as  into>adK)ck,  and  Ofebomasiworft 
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at  him  from  the  study-window.  Four  times  a  year 
Miss  Wirt  entered  this  apartment  to  get  her  salary  ; 
and  his  daughters  to  receive  their  quarterly  allow- 
ance. George,  as  a  boy,  had  been  horsewhipped 
in  this  room  many  times  ;  his  mother  sitting  sick 
on  the  stair  listening  to  the  cuts  of  the  wliip.  The 
boy  was  scarcely  ever  known  to  cry  under  the  pun- 
ishment ;  the  poor  woman  used  to  fondle  and  kiss 
him  secretly,  and  give  him  money  to  soothe  him 
when  he  came  out." 

With  two  thousand  pounds  for  his  fortune,  and 
habits  of  unrestrained  self-indulgence,  George  re- 
joins his  regiment  at  Brussels,  and  carries  his 
pretty  wife  with  him.  Rebecca,  the  rival  heroine, 
is  also  there  as  Mrs.  Rawdon  Crawley,  the  wife 
of  Sir  Pitt's  younger  son,  now  acting  aide-de-camp 
to  General  Tufto,  a  middle-aged  lady-killer  in  love 
with  ih.z  piquante  ex-governess.  The  period  is  an 
anxic:;s  and  eventful  one — the  fortnight  or  three 
weeks  preceding  the  battle  of  Waterloo  ;  and  the 
life  of  Brussels  is  admirably  employed  to  bring  the 
various  peculiarities  of  the  principal  personages  into 
play.  Seasons  of  danger  are  seasons  of  high  excite- 
ment :  both  mind  and  body  are  kept  in  a  constant 
state  of  feverish  agitation  ;  and,  in  the  uncertainty 
as  to  what  is  to  happen  next,  every  passing  pleas- 
ure is  eagerly  caught  at  and  enjoyed  with  an  ad- 
ditional zest.  The  butterfly  population  of  Paris 
was  gossipping,  flirting,  smoking  cigars,  and  tak- 
ing ices  on  the  Boulevards,  when  the  cannon  were 
thundering  from  Mont-martre  ;  and  the  booths  of 
"  Vanity  Fair"  were  never  laid  out  with  more 
tempting  profusion,  or  more  eagerly  frequented, 
than  in  the  Belgian  capital  on  the  eve  of  an  event 
which  was  to  alter  the  history  of  the  world  : — 

"  The  sight  of  the  very  great  company  of  lords 
and  ladies,  and  fashionable  persons  who  thronged 
the  town  and  appeared  in  every  public  place,  filled 
George's  truly  British  soul  with  intense  delight. 
They  flung  off  that  happy  frigidity  and  insolence  of 
demeanor  which  occasionally  characterizes  the  great 
at  home,  and  appearing  in  numberless  public  places, 
condescend  to  mingle  with  the  rest  of  the  company 
whom  they  met  there.  One  night,  at  a  party  given 
by  the  general  of  the  division  to  which  George's 
regiment  belonged,  he  had  the  honor  of  dancing 
with  Lady  Blanche  Thistle  wood.  Lord  Bareacres' 
daughter  ;  he  bustled  for  ices  and  refreshments  for 
the  two  noble  ladies ;  he  pushed  and  squeezed  for 
liady  Bareacres'  carriage ;  he  bragged  about  the 
countess  when  he  got  home,  in  a  way  which  his 
own  father  could  not  have  surpassed.  He  called 
upon  the  ladies  the  next  day  ;  he  rode  by  their  side 
in  the  park ;  he  asked  their  party  to  a  great  dinner 
at  a  restaurateur's,  and  was  quite  wild  with  exul- 
tation when  they  agreed  to  come.  Old  Bareacres, 
who  had  not  much  pride  and  a  large  appetite,  would 
go  for  a  dinner  anywhere. 

"  '  I  hope  there  will  be  no  women  beside  our  own 
party,'  Lady  Bareacres  said,  after  reflecting  upon 
the  invitation  which  had  been  made,  and  accepted 
with  too  much  precipitancy. 

"  '  Gracious  heaven,  mamma — you  don't  suppose 
the  man  would  bring  his  wife,'  shrieked  Lady 
Blanche,  who  had  been  languishing  in  George's 
arms  in  the  newly-imported  waltz  for  hours  the 
night  before.  '  The  men  are  bearable,  but  their 
women — ' 


"  '  Wife,  just  married,  dev'lish  pretty  woman,  1 
hear,'  the  old  earl  said. 

"  '  Well,  rny  dear  Blanche,'  said  the  mother,  *  I 
suppose  as  papa  wants  to  go,  we  must  go  ;  but  we 
need  n't  know  them  in  England,  you  know.'  And 
so,  determined  to  cut  their  new  acquaintance  in 
Bond  street,  these  great  folks  went  to  eat  his  dinner 
at  Brussels,  and,  condescending  to  make  him  pay 
for  their  pleasure,  showed  their  dignity  by  making 
his  wife  uncomfortable,  and  carefully  excluding  her 
from  the  conversation.  This  is  a  species  of  dignity 
in  which  the  high-bred  British  female  reigns  su- 
preme." 

Not  the  high-bred  British  female,  but  the  soi- 
disante  leader  of  fashion  ;•  an  individual  of  a  genus 
which  is  daily  becoming  rarer  and  rarer,  though  we 
fear  that  so  long  as  man  is  man  (or  woman  woman) 
there  will  be  an  occasional  indulgence  in  exclusive- 
ness ;  nor  can  Mr.  Thackeray  be  ignorant,  that 
precisely  the  same  description  of  superciliousness 
may  be  observed  in  the  demeanor  of  Mrs.  Alder- 
man Dobson  to  Mrs.  Deputy  Tibbs,  as  in  that  of 
the  Countess  of  Bareacres  to  Mrs.  George  Os- 
borne. 

"  There  was  a  sound  of  revelry  by  night. 
And  Belgium's  capital  had  gather'd  there 
Her  beauty  and  her  chivalry  ;  and  bright 
The  lamps  shone  o  'er  fair  women  and  brave  men  ; 

But  hush  !  hark  !  a  deep  sound  strikes  like  a  ris- 
ing knell." 

It  was  the  sound  of  the  cannon  at  Ligny  and 
Quatre  Bras,  and  among  those  it  summoned  to  the 
field  (of  glory  for  both,  and  death  or  one)  were 
Captain  George  Osborne  and  Captain  Rawdon 
Crawley,  leaving  their  respective  wives  in  charac- 
teristic attitudes  and  occupations ;  poor  Amelia 
powerless  and  almost  motionless  with  grief — Re- 
becca collecting  and  turning  all  her  movable  prop- 
erty into  cash,  and  making  every  other  fitting 
preparation  for  a  retreat.  George  is  killed,  Raw- 
don survives,  and  becomes,  (through  a  mistake  of 
the  author,  in  confounding  the  life  guards  with  thi 
guards,)  captain  and  lieutenant-colonel,  and  C.  B. 
Amelia  goes  back  to  England  to  live,  in  poverty 
and  retirement,  entirely  devoted  to  her  boy.  Re- 
becca continues  her  career  of  vanity  and  dissipation, 
first  in  Paris,  and  then  in  London,  living  in  each 
of  these  luxurious  capitals  luxuriously  on  nothing 
a  year  :  "  the  word  nothing  (as  Mr.  T.  explahis) 
being  used  to  signify  something  unknown ;  mean- 
ing, simply,  that  we  don't  know  how  the  gentleman 
in  question  defrays  the  expenses  of  his  establish- 
ment." In  the  case  of  Rebecca  and  her  spouse, 
their  pocket-money  is  v/on  at  billiards,  ecarte,  or 
piquet,  by  the  colonel ;  the  lady's  gowns,  shawls, 
bonnets,  lace,  and  bijouterie  are  presents  from  el- 
derly adorers,  who  do  her  the  honor  of  passing 
their  evenings  in  her  pretty  drawing-room  in  Cur- 
zon  street ;  and  as  for  the  butcher's,  baker's,  and 
greengrocer's  bills,  they  stand  on  the  same  footing 
as  the  house-rent,  and  are  never  paid  at  all.  All 
hope  of  getting  any  part  of  the  maiden-aunt's  foi^ 
tune  has  long  been  over,  and  we  do  not  well  see 
how  this  interesting  couple  are  to  be  rescued  from 
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the  ruin  and  disgrace  impending  over  them  at  the 
end  of  the  11th  (the  November)  number,  which 
comprises  the  latest  inteUigence  that  can  well  reach 
us  prior  to  the  conclusion  of  this  article.  Mr. 
Thackeray,  however,  has  olfl«rly  a  lurking  kindness 
for  both  of  them,  and  Rawdon's  affection  for  his 
boy  (one  of  the  finest  touches  in  the  story)  has 
gained  him  many  friends,  who  would  be  sorry  to 
see  him  remanded  by  the  insolvent  court. 

When  the  first  part  of  Clarissa  appeared,  the 
winding  up  of  the  plot  was  left  in  doubt,  and  letter 
after  letter  poured  in  upon  Richardson,  implor- 
ing him  to  avert  the  worst  portion  of  the  catastro- 
phe. Nor  did  the  heroine  monopolize  the  entire 
sympathies  of  the  enlightened  public  of  those  days, 
for  we  find  one  female  correspondent  eager  for  the 
conversion  of  Lovelace,  and  entreating  Richardson 
to  "save  his  soul ;"  as  if  (adds  Sir  Walter  Scott) 
there  had  been  actually  a  living  sinner  in  the  case, 
and  his  future  state  had  literally  depended  on  the 
decision  to  be  pronounced  by  her  admired  author. 
We  will  not  ask  Mr.  Thackeray  to  save  Rawdon 
Crawley's  soul,  but  we  should  be  glad  if  he  could 
save  his  body  from  the  bailiffs,  and  appoint  him  to 
a  consulship  on  the  coast  of  Africa  or  South 
America ;  where  Mrs,  Rawdon  would  be  sufficiently 
punished,  by  having  no  elderly  generals  or  prof- 
ligate peers  to  flirt  with,  and  no  tradesmen  or 
hotel-keepers  to  cheat.  As  regards  Mrs.  George 
Osborne,  no  intercession  is  needed  ;  the  precise  lot 
we  should  have  selected  being  obviously  in  store 
for  her.  She  is  to  marry  Major  (or  it  may  be 
Lieutenant-general,  Sir  William)  Dobbin  ;  and  we 
are  happy  to  see,  from  the  concluding  sentences 
of  the  November  number,  that  she  is  not  likely 
to  prove  insensible  to  the  happiness  in  store  for 
her: — 

*'  One  day  they  kindly  came  over  to  Amelia  with 
news  which  they  were  sure  would  dehght  her — 
Ijoraething  very  interesting  about  their  dear  Wil- 
liam. 

"'What  was  it — was  he  coming  home?'  she 
asked,  with  pleasure  beaming  in  her  eyes. 

"  '  Oh,  no — not  the  least — but  they  had  very 
good  reason  to  believe  that  dear  William  was  about 
to  be  married — and  to  a  relation  of  a  very  dear 
friend  of  Amelia's — to  Miss  Glorvina  O'Dowd,  Sir 
Michael  O'Dowd's  sister,  who  had  gone  out  to  join 
Lady  O'Dowd  at  Madras — a  very  beautiful  and  ac- 
complished girl,  everybody  said.' 

"Amelia  said  'Oh!'  Amelia  was  very  happy 
indeed.  But  she  supposed  Glorvina  could  not  be 
like  her  old  acquaintance,  who  was  most  kind — but 
— ^but  she  was  very  happy  indeed.  And  by  some 
impulse,  of  which  I  cannot  explain  the  meaning, 
she  took  George  in  her  arms  and  kissed  him  with 
an  extraordinary  tenderness.  Her  eyes  were  quite 
moist  when  she  put  the  child  down,  and  she  scarcely 
spoke  a  word  during  the  whole  of  the  drive — 
though  she  was  so  very  happy  indeed." 

The  interest,  however,  is  too  much  divided  to 
be  deep ;  and  what  strikes  us  most  in  the  conduct 
of  the  narrative  is,  the  apparent  ease  with  which 
such  a  number  and  variety  of  characters  are  brought 
upon  the  stage  without  crossing  or  jostling.     Nu- 


merous,  too,  and  varied  as  they  are,  almost  every 
one  of  them  is  obviously  a  copy  from  the  life  ; 
whether  it  be  the  merchant  indorsing  his  son's  let- 
ters from  school ;  the  old  military  fribble  penning 
a  poulet  to  the  opera  dancer ;  the  jolly  sporting 
parson  receiving  a  curtain  lecture  from  his  wife  ; 
Mrs.  Major  O'Dowd  packing  her  husband's  best 
epaulettes  in  the  tea-canister ;  or,  "  the  Tutbury 
Pet  and  the  Rottingdean  Fibber,  with  three  other 
gentlemen  of  their  acquaintance,"  who  suddenl} 
appeared  on  the  cliff  at  Brighton  to  the  confusion 
of  poor  James  Crawley,  "  in  a  taxcart,  drawn  by 
a  bang-up  pony,  dressed  in  white  flannel  coats  with 
mother-of-pearl  buttons."  Mr.  Thackeray's  famil- 
iarity with  foreign  manners  and  modes  of  thinking 
adds  greatly  to  the  reader's  confidence  ;  and  we 
believe  lady  readers  are  pretty  generally  agreed 
that  he  has  penetrated  further  below  the  surface 
of  their  hearts  than  any  other  male  writer ;  with 
perhaps  the  exception  of  Balzac,  whose  knowledge 
is  confined  to  French  women.  Yet,  though  uni- 
formly disposed  to  exalt  the  good  qualities,  he 
never  glosses  over  the  weaknesses,  of  the  sex. 
A  very  useful  hint  may  be  taken,  and  we  hope  in 
good  part,  ftom  this  passage  : 

"  Has  the  beloved  reader,  in  his  experience  of 
society,  never  heard  similar  remarks  by  good-natured 
female  friends — who  always  wonder  what  you  can 
see  in  Miss  Smith  that  is  so  fascinating  ;  or  what 
could  induce  Major  Jones  to  propose  for  that  silly, 
insignificant,  simpering  Miss  Thompson,  who  has 
nothing  but  her  wax-doll  face  to  recommend  her? 
What  is  there  in  a  pair  of  pink  cheeks  and  blue  eyes 
forsooth?  these  dear  moralists  ask,  and  hint  wisely 
that  the  gifts  of  genius,  the  accomplishments  of  the 
mind,  the  mastery  of  Mangnall's  Questions,  and  a 
lady-like  knowledge  of  botany  and  geology,  the  gift 
of  making  poetry,  the  power  of  rattling  sonatas  in 
the  Herz-manner,  and  so  forth,  are  far  more  valua- 
ble endowments  for  a  female,  than  those  fugitive 
charms  which  a  few  years  will  inevitably  tarnish. 
It  is  quite  edifying  to  hear  women  speculate  upon 
the  worthlessness  and  the  duration  of  beauty. 

"  But  though  virtue  is  a  much  finer  thing,  and 
those  hapless  creatures  who  suffer  under  the  mis- 
fortune of  good  looks  ought  to  be  continually  put  in 
mind  of  the  fate  which  awaits  them  ;  and  though, 
very  likely,  the  heroic  female  character  which  ladies 
admire  is  a  mcxe  glorious  and  beautiful  object  than 
the  kind,  fresh,  smiling,  artless,  tender  little  domes- 
tic goddess,  whom  men  are  inclined  to  worship — 
yet  the  latter  and  inferior  sort  of  women  must  have 
this  consolation — that  the  men  do  admire  them  after 
all ;  and  that,  in  spite  of  all  our  kind  friends'  warn- 
ings and  protests,  we  go  on  in  our  desperate  error 
and  folly,  and  shall  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  In- 
deed, for  my  own  part,  though  I  have  been  repeat- 
edly told,  by  persons  for  whom  I  have  the  greatest 
respect,  that  Miss  Brown  is  an  insignificant  chit,  and 
Mrs.  White  has  nothing  but  her  petit  minois  chif- 
fonne,  and  Mrs.  Black  has  not  a  word  to  say  for 
herself,  yet  I  know  that  I  have  had  the  most  de- 
lightful conversations  with  Mrs.  Black  ;  (of  course 
my  dear  madam,  they  are  inviolable  ;)  I  see  all  the 
men  in  a  cluster  round  Mrs.  White's  chair  ;  all  the 
young  fellows  battling  to  danoe  with  Miss  Brown ; 
and  so  I  am  tempted  to  think  that  to  be  despised 
by  her  sex  is  a  very  great  compliment  to  a  woman," 
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Better,  and  in  a  much  higher  vein,  is  the  scene 
in  which  Amelia  takes  leave  of  Dobbin  : — 

*"  I  am  come  to  say  good-bye,  Amelia,'  said  he, 
taking  her  slender  little  white  hand  gently. 

"'Good-bye?  and  where  are  you  going?'  she 
said,  with  a  smile. 

"  '  Send  the  letters  to  the  agents,'  he  said  ;  '  they 
will  forward  them  ;  for  you  will  write  to  me,  won't 
you  ■?     I  shall  be  away  a  long  time.' 

"  ♦  I  'II  write  to  you  about  Georgy,'  she  said. 
*  Dear  William,  how  good  you  have  been  to  him 
and  to  me.  Look  at  him!  Isn't  he  like  an 
angel?' 

"  The  little  pink  hands  of  the  child  closed  me- 
chanically round  the  honest  soldier's  finger,  and 
Amelia  looked  up  in  his  face  with  bright  maternal 
pleasure.  The  cruellest  looks  could  not  have 
wounded  him  more  than  that  glance  of  hopeless 
kindness.  He  bent  over  the  child  and  mother.  He 
could  not  speak  for  a  moment.  And  it  was  with 
all  his  strength  that  he  could  force  himself  to  say  a 
God  bless  you.  '  God  bless  you,'  said  Amelia,  and 
held  up  her  face  and  kissed  him. 

"  '  Hush  !  Don't  wake  Georgy  !'  she  added,  as 
William  Dobbin  went  to  the  door  with  heavy  steps. 
She  did  not  hear  the  noise  of  his  cab-wheels  as  he 
drove  away  ;  she  was  looking  at  the  child,  who  was 
laughing  in  his  sleep." 

Fine  reflections,  compressed  into  short  sentences, 
abound  ;  for  example — 

"  Oh  these  women  !  they  nurse  and  cuddle  their 
presentiments,  and  make  darlings  of  their  ugliest 
thoughts,  as  they  do  of  their  deformed  children." 

Mr.  Dickens  stands  as  completely  alone  and 
unrivalled  in  the  power  of  seizing  the  physiogno- 
my of  a  place,  as  Mr.  Edwin  Landseer  in  that  of 
seizing  the  physiognomy  of  a  dog.  Good,  there- 
fore, as  Mr.  Thackeray's  sketches  of  localities  are, 
we  will  not  run  the  remotest  /isk  of  provoking 
comparisons  by  quoting  from  them  ;  but  we  must 
give  one  example  of  the  melancholy,  half-senti- 
mental bitterness  which  so  strongly  characterizes 
all  the  productions  of  his  pen  : — 

*'  Perhaps  in  Vanity  Fair  there  are  no  better 
satires  than  letters.  Take  a  bundle  of  your  dear 
friend's  of  ten  years  back — your  dear  friend  whom 
you  hate  now.  Look  at  a  file  of  your  sister's ; 
how  you  clung  to  each  other  till  you  quarrelled 
about  the  twenty  pound  legacy !  Get  down  the 
round-hand  scrawls  of  your  son  who  has  half  broken 
your  heart  with  selfish  undutifulness  since ;  or  a 
parcel  of  your  own,  breathing  endless  ardor  and 
love  eternal,  which  were  sent  back  by  your  mistress 
when  she  married  the  Nabob — your  mistress  for 
whom  you  now  care  no  more  than  for  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. Vows,  love  promises,  confidences,  gratitude, 
how  queerly  ihey  read  after  a  while  !  There  ought 
to  be  a  law  in  Vanity  Fair  ordering  the  destruction 
of  every  written  document  (except  receipted  trades- 
men's bills)  after  a  certain  brief  and  proper  interval. 
Those  quacks  and  misanthropes  who  advertise  in- 
delible Japan  ink,  should  be  made  to  perish  along 
with  their  wicked  discoveries.  The  best  ink  for 
Vanity  Fair  use  would  be  one  that  faded  utterly  in 
a  couple  of  days,  and  left  the  paper  clean  and  blank, 
so  that  you  might  write  on  it  to  somebody  else." 

It  is  hardly  a  reflection  on  a  writer  whose  orig- 


inality is  indisputable,  to  say  that  two  or  three  of 
his  characters  bear  a  partial  resemblance  to  two  or 
three  master  pieces  of  his  greatest  predecessors ; 
and  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  Amelia,  the  wife 
of  the  careless,  vain  spendthrift  Captain  Osborn, 
must  be  a  near  relation,  first  cousin  at  the  furthest, 
of  Amelia,  the  wife  of  our  old  acquaintance,  the 
equally  careless  though  not  quite  so  vain  spend- 
thrift. Captain  Booth  ;  while  Dobbin,  though 
already  a  major  and  in  a  fair  way  to  become  a  gen- 
eral and  G.  C.  B.,  beara  (as  already  intimated) 
some  affinity  to  the  ex-schoolmaster  Partridge,  and 
a  very  close  one  to  the  ex-barber  Strap.  The 
unconscious  imitation  into  which  the  author  has 
dropped  in  these  instances,  has  in  no  respect 
impaired  the  truth  of  his  delineations  ;  for  Amelias 
and  Dobbins,  Partridges  and  Straps,  belong  to  all 
ages  and  are  completely  independent  of  convention- 
alities ;  but  much  of  Sir  Pitt  Crawley's  language 
is  far  better  fitted  for  Squire  Western  and  Parson 
Trulliber,  who  suggested  it,  than  for  a  baronet  of 
ancient  lineage,  who  had  sat  in  parliament  for  a 
family  borough  during  the  first  fifteen  years  of  the 
present  century,  -    ■ 

We  have  said,  with  reference  to  "  Vanity  Fair," 
that  Mr.  Thackeray  never  exhausts,  elaborates,  or 
insists  too  much  upon  anything ;  but  we  cannot 
repeat  the  compliment  with  reference  to  "  The 
Snob  Papers,"  in  "  Punch."  The  original  notion 
of  these  was  not  a  bad  one,  but  it  is  literally 
worked  thread-bare ;  and  the  author  appears  at 
last  to  have  lost  sight  entirely  of  the  true  meaning 
of  the  term.  According  to  him,  every  man  who 
does  a  mean  or  dirty  action  (for  example,  an  earl 
who  haggles  with  or  cheats  a  tradesman)  is  a.  snob. 
To  give  a  precise  definition  of  the  word  would 
puzzle  the  best  of  living  etymologists  ;  but  we  may 
safely  say,  that,  in  popular  acceptation — the  jus  et 
norma  loquendi — it  implies  both  pretension  and 
vulgarity.  We  include,  of  course,  vulgarity  of 
sentiment ;  and  we  admit  that  a  loud,  insolent, 
blustering,  overbearing  leader  of  fashion,  or  a 
cringing,  mean-spirited  follower,  though  rich,  well- 
born, well-dressed  and  titled,  may  be  a  snob.  Bi^t 
in  speculating  on  the  mixed  and  singularly  consti- 
tuted society  of  London,  especial  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  confound  in  one  common  censure  the 
legitimate  success  of  cultivation  and  refinement,  and 
the  spurious  triumphs  of  sycophancy.  There 
really  is  no  denying  that  the  best  society  is  emphat- 
ically the  best :  it  is  a  laudable  object  of  ambition 
to  be  received  on  a  footing  of  equality  in  circles 
comprising  most  of  the  leading  statesmen,  artists 
and  men  of  letters,  as  well  as  the  beauties  and  fine 
gentlemen  of  the  day  :  and  if  Miss  B.  or  Lady  C. 
sends  Mr.  D.  a  card  for  her  evening  parties,  we 
submit,  with  all  due  deference  to  Mr.  Thackeray, 
that  he  is  not  at  once  to  be  set  down  as  a  snob  for 
accepting  it,  nor  even  for  talking  a  little  the  day 
after  of  the  distinguished  persons  whose  acquaint- 
ance he  may  have  made.  In  the  "  Snob  Papers" 
it  seems  taken  for  granted  that  any  association 
between  persons  of  unequal  rank,  or  any  mention 
of  a  man  or  woman  of  rank  by  a  plebeian,  implies 
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degradation  or  meanness  of  some  sort.  It  was  the 
fragacious  remark  of  Swift,  that  very  nice  persons 
must  have  very  nasty  ideas  ;  and  (if  Mr.  Thacke- 
ray had  not  amply  redeemed  himself  from  the  sus- 
picion hy  the  uniform  tone  of  "  Vanity  Fair")  we 
should  be  apt  to  suspect,  upon  the  same  principle, 
that  those  who  are  so  extremely  anxious  to  bring 
in  others  guilty  of  snobbishness  must  be  snobs. 

We  have  another  fault  to  find  with  his  minor 
works,  particularly  discernible  in  that  clever  and 
amusing  production  of  his  entitled  "  Mrs.  Perkins' 
Ball."  Why  are  the  middle  classes  to  be  satirized 
if  they  venture  to  give  parties  without  the  means 
and  appliances  of  wealth  1  Why  are  young  ladies 
and  gentlemen  to  be  prevented  dancing  except  to 
Weippert's  music,  or  supping  except  under  Mr. 
Gunter's  presidency  ?  Or  what  is  there  laughable 
in  the  necessity  under  which  a  ball-giver,  in  a  house 
of  limited  dimensions,  finds  herself  of  taking  down 
a  bed  to  form  a  card-room,  or  making  a  passage  or 
closet  do  duty  as  a  boudoir  ? 

'*  Nil  habet  infelix  paupertas  durius  in  se 
Quam  quod  ridiculos  homines  facit." 

This  is  only  too  true  ;  but  we  fairly  own  it  is  a 
kind  of  fun  we  could  never  relish.  When  Balzac 
describes  the  poor  student,  unable  to  raise  a  franc 
for  a  cab,  picking  his  way  along  the  pavement 
towards  the  house  where  he  is  to  meet  his  lady- 
love, till  his  visit  is  rendered  impossible,  and  all 
his  hopes  are  blighted  forever,  by  a  splash — we 
sympathize  with  him,  instead  of  laughing  at  him ; 
and  the  petty  miseries  entailed  on  the  Perkins' 
family  by  their  hospitality  and  good-nature,  were 
fraught,  to  us,  with  more  melancholy  than  mirth. 
The  worst  of  setting  up  for  a  satirist  is,  that  when 
food  for  satire  is  no  longer  to  be  found  in  sufficient 
quantity,  it  must  bo  manufactured,  or  discovered 
by  dint  of  a  minute  scrutiny  into  the  allowable 
shifts  and  pardonable  weaknesses  of  mankind  or 
womankind. 

A  sturdy,  untravelled  friend  of  ours  once  start- 
led a  circle  composed  principally  of  Oriental  trav- 
ellers, who  had  been  taking  the  lion's  share  of  the 
conversation,  by  suddenly  exclaiming,  in  a  tone  of 
deep  conviction,  that  the  East  was  a  humbug. 
Mr.  Thackeray's  "Journey  from  Cornhill  to  Cairo 
in  the  steamers  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
(^^ompany,"  must  have  been  written  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  estabhshing  this  great  fact ;  e.  g.: 

"  The  palace  of  the  seraglio,  the  cloister  with 
marble  pillars,  the  hall  of  the  ambassadors,  the  im- 
penetrable gate  guarded  by  eunuchs  and  ichoglans, 
has  a  romantic  look  in  print ;  but  not  so  in  reality. 
Most  of  the  marble  is  wood,  almost  all  the  gilding 
is  faded,  the  guards  are  shabby,  the  foolish  per- 
spectives painted  on  the  walls  are  half  cracked  off. 
T/ic  place  looks  like  Vauxhall  in  the  day  time.''' 

He  tells  us  that  he  actually  saw  a  Turkish 
lady  drive  up  to  Sultan  Achmet's  mosque  in  a 
Brougham,  and  felt,  on  seeing  her,  that  the 
schoolmaster  was  really  abroad.  The  first  im- 
pression of  the  East,  he  admits,  is  pleasingly  re- 
dolent of  Arabian  Nisrhts  associations,  but  there  is 
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no   necessity  for 
revel  in  them  : — 

"  There  lay  the  town  (Smyrna)  with  minarets 
and  cypresses,  domes  and  castles  ;  great  guns  were 
firing  off,  and  the  blood-red  flag  of  the  Sultan  flar- 
ing over  the  fort  ever  since  sunrise  ;  woods  and 
mountains  came  down  to  the  gulf's  edge,  and  as  you 
looked  at  themwith.the  telescope,  there  peeped  out 
of  the  general  mass  a  score  of  pleasant  episodes  of 
Eastern  life  :  there  were  cottages  with  quaint  roofs  ; 
silent  cool  kiosks,  where  the  chief  of  the  eunuchs 
brings  down  the  ladies  of  the  harem.  I  saw  Has 
san,  the  fisherman,  getting  his  nets;  and  Ali  Baba 
going  off  with  his  donkey  to  the  great  forest  for 
wood.  *  *  *  *  A  man  only  sees  the  miracle 
once ;  though  you  yearn  after  it  ever  so,  it  won't 
come  again.  I  saw  nothing  of  Ali  Baba  and  Has- 
san the  next  time  we  came  to  Smyrna,  and  had' 
some  doubts  (recollecting  the  badness  of  the  inn) 
about  landing  at  all.  A  person  who  wishes  to  un- 
derstand France  and  the  East  should  come  out  in 
a  yacht  to  Calais  or  Smyrna,  land  for  two  hours, 
and  never  afterwards  go  back  again." 

This  is  a  dangerous  kind  of  observer  for  the 
Celts  of  the  Green  Island  ;  and  "  The  Irish 
Sketch-Book"  is  not  a  whit  inferior  to  "  Paddi- 
ana,"  in  sketches,  anecdotes,  and  traits  of  char- 
acter, illustrative  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  race. 
We  put  aside  for  the  moment  the  all-important 
question  whether  the  Celtish  part  of  the  population 
of  Ireland,  the  finest  pisantry  in  Europe,  have 
been  made  idle  and  improvident  by  bad  government, 
or  can  be  made  industrious  and  provident  by  good. 
That  most  of  their  present  misery  results  from 
their  idleness  and  improvidence,  may  be  placed 
beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt.  We  ask  with 
Mr.  Thackeray — 

*  Is  the  landlord's  absence  the  reason  why  the 
nouse  is  filthy,  and  Biddy  lolls  in  the  porch  all  day  ? 
Upon  my  word,  I  have  heard  people  talk  as  if, 
when  Pat's  thatch  was  blown  off,  the  landlord 
ought  to  fetch  the  straw  and  the  ladder,  and  mend 
it  himself.  People  need  not  be  dirty,  if  they  are 
ever  so  idle  ;  if  they  are  ever  so  poor,  pigs  and 
men  need  not  live  together.  Half  an  hour's  work, 
and  digging  a  trench,  might  remove  that  filthy 
dung-hill  from  that  filthy  window.  The  smoke 
might  as  well  come  out  of  the  chimney  as  the  door. 
Why  should  not  Tim  do  that,  instead  of  walking  a 
hundred  and  sixty  miles  to  a  race  /" 

The  author  declares  that  he  had  the  honor  of 
seeing  only  three  landlords  of  inns  during  the 
whole  of  his  progress.  "  I  believe  these  gen- 
tlemen commonly,  and  very  naturally,  prefer  riding 
with  the  hounds,  or  manly  sports,  to  attendance 
on  their  guests  ;  and  the  landladies,  if  they  prefer 
to  play  the  piano,  or  to  have  a  game  of  cards  in 
the  parlor,  only  show  a  taste  at  which  no  one  can 
wonder  ;  for  who  can  expect  a  lady  to  be  troub- 
ling herself  with  vulgar  chance-customers,  or 
looking  after  Molly  in  the  bedroom,  or  waiter  Tim 
in  the  cellar  1"  So  Molly,  when  coals  are  called 
for,  brings  them  up  in  a  china  plate ;  Tim  runs  up 
to  answer  Mr.  Titmarsh's  demand  for  current  jel- 
ly with  his  venison — "  Sir,  there  's  no  jelly,  but 
I  've  brought  you  some  very  fine  lobster  sauce ;" 
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and  when  the  luggage  on  the  public  car  is  shaken 
loose  and  sent  tumbling  about  the  ears  or  against 
the  shins  of  the  passengers  through  bad  packing, 
it  has  to  be  put  in  order  by  an  Enghsh  bagman,  (a 
passenger,)  whilst  the  driver  stands  by  grinning, 
with  his  hands  in  his  pocket,  and  a  short  pipe 
between  his  teeth  !  The  provincial  tradesmen  are 
just  as  bad  : 

"  I  went  (at  Limerick)  to  buj  some  of  the  pretty 
Limerick  gloves  ;  (they  are  chiefly  made,  as  I  have 
since  discovered,  at  Cork.)  I  think  the  man  who 
sold  them  had  a  patent  from  the  queen,  or  his  ex- 
cellency, or  both,  in  his  window  ;  but,  seeing  a 
friend  pass  just  as  I  entered  the  shop,  he  brushed 
past,  and  held  his  friend  in  conversation  for  some 
minutes,  in  the  street,  about  the  Killarney  races, 
no  doubt,  or  the  fun  going  on  at  Kilkee.  I 
might  have  swept  away  a  bagful  of  walnut-shells, 
containing  the  flimsy  gloves ;  but,  instead,  walked 
out,  making  him  a  low  bow,  and  saying  I  would 
call  next  week.  He  said.  Wouldn't  I  wait  ?  and 
resumed  his  conversation ;  and,  no  doubt,  hy  this 
way  of  doing  business,  is  making  a  handsome  inde- 
pendence.^^ 

The  Cork  Institution  is  no  less  pregnant  with 
instruction  than  the  Limerick  tradesman  : 

"  The  plasters  are  spoiled  irrecoverably  for  want 
of  a  sixpenny  feather-brush  ;  the  dust  lies  on 
the  walls,  and  nobody  seems  to  heed  it :  two  shil- 
lings a  year  would  have  repaired  much  of  the 
evil  which  has  happened  to  this  institution  ;  and  it 
is  folly  to  talk  of  inward  dissensions  and  political 
differences  as  causing  the  ruin  of  such  institutions. 
Kings  or  laws  don't  cause  or  cure  dust  and  cob- 
webs ;  but  indolence  leaves  them  to  accumulate  ; 
and  imprudence  will  not  calculate  its  income,  and 
vanity  exaggerates  its  own  powers  ;  and  the  fault 
is  laid  upon  that  tyrant  of  a  sister  kingdom.  The 
whole  country  is  filled  with  such  failures  ;  swag- 
gering beginnings,  that  could  not  be  carried 
through  ;  grand  enterprises,  begun  dashingly,  and 
ending  in  shabby  compromises  or  downright  ruin." 

After  describing  a  new  house  going  to  rack  and 
ruin,  "  I  would  lay  a  guinea  (we  should  be  happy 
to  back  the  bet)  they  were  making  punch  in  that 
house  before  they  could  keep  the  rain  out  of  it ; 
that  they  had  a  dinner-party  and  ball  before  the 
floors  were  firm,  or  the  wainscots  painted." 

A  writer  with  such  a  pen  and  pencil  as  Mr. 
Thackeray's  is  an  acquisition  of  real  and  high  value 
to  our  literature,  and  we  have  not  the  slightest  fear 
that  he  will  either  fall  oflf,  or  write  himself  out  : 
for,  we  repeat,  he  is  not  a  mannerist,  and  his  range 
of  subjects  is  not  limited  to  a  class.  High  life, 
middle  life,  and  low  life,  are  (or  very  soon  will  be) 
pretty  nearly  the  same  to  him  :  he  has  fancy  as 
well  as  feeling  ;  he  can  either  laugh  or  cry  with- 
out grimacing  ;  he  can  skim  the  surface,  and  he 
can  penetrate  to  the  core.  Let  the  public  give  him 
encouragement,  and  let  him  give  himself  time,  and 
we  fearlessly  prophesy  that  he  will  soon  become 
one  of  the  acknowledged  heads  of  his  own  pecu- 
liar walk  of  literature. 
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Written  on  the  threatened  Death  {on  the  floor  of  th» 
House)  of  John  O'  ConnelL 
Not  a  groan  was  heard,  nor  a  pitying  note, 

As  down  on  the  floor  he  hurried  ; 
Not  a  member  offered  to  lend  his  coat. 
Or  asked  how  he  'd  like  to  be  buried. 

We  looked  at  him  slyly  at  dead  of  night, 

Our  backs  adroitly  turning. 
That  he  might  not  see  us  laugh  outright 

By  the  lights  so  brightly  burning. 

No  useless  advice  we  on  him  pressed, 

Nor  in  argument  we  wound  him  ; 
But  we  left  him  to  lie,  and  take  his  rest. 

With  his  Irish  clique  around  him. 

Few  and  short  were  the  speeches  made, 
And  we  spoke  not  a  word  in  sorrow  ; 

But  we  thought,  as  we  looked,  though  we  leave 
him  for  dead, 
He  '11  be  fresh  as  a  lark  to-morrow. 

We  thought,  we  '11  be  careful  where  we  tread, 
And  avoid  him  where  he  's  lying  ; 

For  if  we  should  tumble  over  his  head, 
'T  would  certainly  send  us  flying. 

Lightly  they  '11  talk  of  him  when  they  're  gone, 
And  perhaps  for  his  folly  upbraid  him  ; 

But  little  he  '11  care,  and  again  try  it  on, 

Till  the  serjeant-at-arms  shall  have  stayed  him. 

But  half  of  us  asked, "  What 's  now  to  be  done  1" 
When  the  time  arrived  for  retiring, 

And  we  heard  the  door-keeper  say,  "  It  'sno  fun 
Our  attendance  to  watch  him  requiring." 

Slowly  and  softly  they  shut  the  door, 

After  Radical,  Whig,  and  Tory  ; 
And  muttering  out,  "  We  '11  stop  here  no  more," 

They  left  him  alone  in  his  glory. 


Kicking  down  the  Ladder. — We  copy  the  fol- 
lowing statistics  from  a  French  paper,  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  happy  historian  who  may  have  to  write 
the  life  of  Louis  Philippe  : — 

Since  the  Revolution  of  July, 

1.  There  have  been  1129  prosecutions  against 
the  press. 

2.  There  have  been  57  newspapers  suppressed. 

3.  There  have  been  7,110,500  francs  drawn,  in 
the  shape  of  fines,  from  editors  and  proprietors  of 
journals. 

This  is  not  bad  for  a  king  who  was  carried  to 
the  throne  on  the  shoulders  of  the  very  men  he  has 
since  thrown  down,  and  lifted  into  his  present 
position  by  the  very  papers  he  has  since  crushed. 
The  Charte  may  be  a  "  verite,''  but  then  it  is  a 
truth,  which  keeps  itself  very  private  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  Puits  de  Grenelle,  for  there  is  not  the 
smallest  taste  of  it  to  be  had  at  the  Tuilenes,  for 
love  or  money — not  for  love,  at  all  events.  What 
a  noble  epitaph  the  above  statistics  would  make  ! 
they  would  read  admirably,  just  after  the  words 
"  universally  regretted." 
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YOUNG   ISRAEL   IN   PARLIAMENT. 

Mr.  Deputy  Corney,  in  that  august  assembly, 
the  Common  Council,  whereat — by  a  beautiful 
civic  fiction — the  ligneous  powers  of  a  Gog  and  Ma- 

fog  are  wont  to  attend,  inspiring  speakers.  Mr. 
)eputy  Corney  has  made  a  terrible  hit  at  Young 
Israel.  It  is  the  too  frequent  evil  of  our  times  that 
men  speak  from  the  emptiness  of  their  knowledge  ; 
just  as  drums  sound  the  loudest  for  having  nothing  in 
them.  Corney  is  not  of  these.  Corney  is  full  of 
knowledge  ;  so  full,  that  it  runs  out  at  his  lips. 
He  has  studied  Jewish  history.  He  has  worked 
up  to  his  elbows  in  Josephus ;  and  we  doubt  not, 
if  he  suddenly  found  himself  at  Jerusalem,  he 
might,  from  his  instinctive  knowledge  of  the  ins 
and  outs  of  the  place,  earn  a  very  decent  livelihood 
as  guide  or  ticket-porter.  Well,  Deputy  Corney 
will  not  permit  Jews  to  sit  in  parliament.  Where- 
fore ?     Why — 

"  From  the  earliest  periods  of  their  history,  the 
Jews  were  known  and  acknowledged  to  be  a  peo- 
ple possessing  no  consistent  political  feeling.  (A 
laugh.)  They  were  not  admirers  of  the  monarch- 
ical principle."     {Laughter.) 

They  certainly  were  no  great  admirers  of  King 
Pharaoh  :  but,  at  the  present  time,  we  think  it  is 
going  a  little  too  far  back  to  take  up  the  quarrel  of 
his  Egyptian  majesty.  This  disregard  of  crowns 
and  royal  jewels — a  well-known  weakness  or  igno- 
rance, call  it  which  you  will,  of  the  Jews — is  as 
nothing  to  a  vice  of  which  Christian  London,  with 
its  Christian  merchants  and  bankers,  and  stock- 
brokers, know  so  little  :  we  allude  to  a  love  money. 
Hear  Corney — 

"  In  fact,  and  there  was  no  use  in  concealing  that 
truth,  money  was  the  element  in  which  they  delight- 
ed. They  had  an  intuitive  fondness  for  and  power 
of  grasping  that  element,  and  nothing  could  check 
or  abate  the  appetite."     {Increased  laughter.) 

This  is  also  true.  Yes ;  we  believe  it  to  be 
a  lamentable  fact,  that  the  young  Jew,  having 
amassed  his  first  five  pounds,  has  an  "intuitive 
fondness"  towards  making  the  five  ten,  the  ten 
twenty,  the  twenty  forty — and  so  on  ;  a  disgusting 
habit,  of  which  Christian  tradesmen  know  nothing. 
Deputy  Corney  has  moreover,  accidentally  no  doubt 
— as  the  greatest  discoveries  have  heretofore  been 
arrived  at — thrown  a  brilliant  light  upon  the  dark- 
ness of  the  currency  question.  Now  we  know 
the  reason  of  the  late  scarcity  of  gold.  Listen  to 
Corney. 

"  Why,  their  love  of  money  was  so  gi'eat,  that 
when  Jerusalem  was  besieged  by  Titus,  they  swal- 
lowed quantities  of  gold,  and  the  common  soldiers 
were  actually  obliged  to  rip  up  their  bowels  to  come 
at  the  precious  metal." 

Here  we  have  it.  We  rightly  talk  about  a 
"  drain  of  gold."  The  very  vulgar,  we  beUeve — 
for  Punch  is  too  genteel  to  oflfer  himself  as  an 
authority  on  the  question — the  very  vulgar  speak 
of  "  a  drain  of  gin."  Now  the  Jew  being  a  tre- 
mendous dram-drinker  of  the  sort,  is  continually 
taking  this  drain  of  gold.  Could  we  some  weeks 
back  have  seen  the  Rothschilds,  and  the  Solomons, 
and  the  Levis,  and  the  Slomans  in  their  hours  of 
privacy,  we  should  at  once  have  known  where  the 
gold  went,  inasmuch  as  we  should  have  beheld  the 
Hebrews  "swallowing  quantities" — taking  drain 
all>ir  drain  from  the  bank  cellars,  to  the  consterna- 
tion of  Plutus,  time  out  of  mind  the  bank  butler. 
The  complexion  of  the  Jew  shows  him  to  be  a 
gold-drinker.     He   has   a   Midas'   skin — a  golden 


cuticle.  The  metal  shines  through  him,  coloring 
him  outside  ;  even  as  poultry  fed  on  maize  take  the 
yellowness  of  their  daily  food.  We  doubt  not 
that,  if,  in  the  time  of  the  pi\nic,  Rothschild  had 
been  taken — as  he  ought  to  have  been — by  the 
strong  arm  of  the  law,  and  violently,  yes  very  vio- 
lently, shaken,  his  inside  would  have  jingled  like  a 
money-box.  He  would  have  rattled,  a  very  anat- 
omy of  shekels.  And  are  we  without  a  remedy  in 
future?  Shall  we,  as  a  nation  of  money-despising 
Christians — shall  we,  as  Englishmen,  who,  above 
all  people  in  the  world,  refuse  to  bend  their  honest, 
stubborn  backs  to  those  idols,  £.  s.  <^.,  set  up  in 
high  places  ;  shall  we  henceforth  suffer  the  Jew  to 
take  his  drain  of  gold  to  our  common  injustice  ana 
perplexity  1  Certainly  not.  Punch  modestly  sug- 
gests a  remedy. 

The  ancient  vice  of  "  sweating"  coin  lies  at  the 
door  of  the  Jews.  They  have  been  known  to 
throw  millions  of  guineas  into  leathern  bags,  and 
wlien  there  to  violently  agitate  them,  grinding  the 
faces  of  monarchs — as  other  folk's  faces  are  else- 
where said  to  be  "ground" — that  they  may  per- 
spire drops  of  their  precious  composition.  When 
the  next  panic  occurs,  let  every  Jew  be  cast  into  a 
leathern  sack,  that  the  gold  in  his  stomach  may, 
by  wholesome  exercise,  be  made  to  exude  through 
his  skin.  When  the  Jew  cannot  be  shaken  in  a 
bag,  let  him  be  well  tossed  in  a  blanket. 

There  is,  to  be  sure  a  readier,  a  more  wholesale 
way  than  this  ;  though  we  fear  the  squeamishness 
of  modern  sensibility  will  reject  it.  Otherwise,  we 
should  propose  the  establishment  of  a  huge  national 
crucible,  where,  upon  the  return  of  every  panic, 
every  suspected  Jew  should  be  thrown  in  and 
melted,  and  the  pure  ore  separated  from  the  car- 
cass ;  the  dross — for,  we  hope,  we  would  not  vio- 
late the  last  feelings  of  humanity — the  dross  to  be 
returned,  for  decent  burial,  to  the  melted  Jew's 
relations.  Let  Sir  Robert  Inglis  immediately  bring 
in  a  bill  for  a  Jew's  Crucible  ;  earning  for  himself 
the  applause  of  all  the  truly  Christian  world,  with 
"  three  cheers  more"  from  Exeter  Hall  in  particular. 
We  are,  however,  neglecting  Deputy  Corney. 

"  They  were,  in  truth,  essentially  a  commercial 
people.  They  would  sell  their  own  brothers." 
{Great  laughter.) 

Thus — according  to  Corney — the  "  essence"  of 
commerce  is  to  knock  down  your  own  brother  to 
the  highest  bidder.  Cain,  in  his  heart,  was,  no 
doubt,  the  first  Jew. 

"  It  was  really  a  serious  thing  to  contemplate  a 
Jewish  legislature.  And  if  one  Jew  were  to  get 
into  parliament,  he  could  not  see  why  fifty  should 
not  follow." 

This  we  take  to  be  a  truth  really  too  deep  foi 
laughter.  For  let  us  consider  the  habits  of  a  great 
body  of  the  Jews,  with  whom  Punch,  by  the  way, 
is  more  intimately  connected  (need  he  say  the  Old 
Clothes  Interest?)  Consider  their  opportunities  of 
sapping  a  Christian  constituency.  How  many  a 
man  would  be  likely  to  sell  his  voice  with  his  worn- 
out  coat,  the  Jew  clothesman  being,  of  course, 
provided  with  money  by  the  Rothschilds  to  pay  for 
both  in  a  lump.     The  deputy  continues  : — 

"  Only  think  of  fifty  Jews  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons !  Why,  Lord  John  Russell  was  prettily 
bothered  to  manage  fifty  of  the  Irish  members ; 
what  a  condition  would  his  lordship  be  in  if  fifty 
Jews  were  to  be  added  to  the  fifty  Irish  !" 

It  is  with  great  deference  that  we  hesitate  an 
adverse  opinion  to  such  a  sage  as  Corney  ;  but  in 
the  matter  of  a  J  udaico-Hibernico  Parliament,  we 
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think  that  Lord  John  would  be  greatly  relieved  by 
fifty  Jews  being  opposed  to  fifty  Irish.  They 
might  haply  react  the  well-know  historical  tragedy 
of  The  Kilkenny  Cats — ^John  O' Conn  ell,  of  course, 
standing  out  from  vulgar  male,  and  dying  in  dig- 
nity by  himself. 

A  Jew  is  of  no  nation,  says  Deputy  Corney  ; 
or,  rather,  he  is  of  all  nations ;  his  body  being  a 
sort  of  harlequin-like  anatomy,  made  up  of  bits  and 
patches  from  all  corners  of  the  earth. 

"  A  Jew  was  as  much  a  Pole,  or  a  Russian,  or 
an  Asiatic,  as  an  Englishman,  and  if  that  people 
got  into  parliament,  they  might,  at  the  sound  of  a 
trumpet,  scamper  off  to  the  promised  kingdom,  and 
leave  the  parliament  to  work  for  itself.  {Laugh- 
ter.) They  would  sacrifice  their  seats  and  every- 
thiiig  but  their  money,  upon  hearing  the  divine 
call." 

There  is  much  matter  in  this  for  serious  contem- 
plation. The  effect  of  Jews  in  parliament  upon 
our  commerce  is  of  minor  importance  ;  though  two 
bills  that  Baron  Rothschild  has  already  prepared 
in  his  pocket — the  one  to  prohibit  the  importation 
of  Westphalia  hams,  and  the  other  a  check  upon 
all  individual  enterprise — being  no  less  than  a  bill 
to  prevent  any  Christian  from  driving  his  pigs  to 
the  best  market — though,  we  say,  these  bills  are 
subversive  of  our  prosperity  and  freedom,  they  are 
as  nothing  to  the  likelihood  of  the  Jews  taking 
their  usual  "  drain"  of  gold  at  the  sound  of  the 
*'  trumpet,"  and  scampering  off  to  the  promised 
kingdom. 

To  be  sure,  our  soldiers — like  the  soldiers  of  Titus 
— might  apprehend  the  runaways  ;  and  whereas,  in 
the  olden  time,  the  warriors,  with  cold  steel,  ripped 
up  the  Jewish  bowels  for  the  stolen  goods,  we, 
with  improved  humanity,  would  displace  the  sword 
by  the  sto^nach-pump. 


"  Butlers  Pantery,  Portlan  Plase. 

"  Sir, — As  the  riter  of  all  rongs  I  rite  to  you  in 
consekwense  of  a  meating  held  the  other  Say  for 
the  ab-bo-lishun  of  Christmas-Boxes.  Grasious 
goodness  !  where  is  inundashun  to  sease !  I  said  it, 
•and  what 's  moor,  I  lade  a  glass  of  brandy-and- 
warter  to  back  it,  that  when  the  Corn  Laws  went, 
we  all  went.  Is  tradesmn  prepaird  to  cut  one  of  the 
funded  principles  of  our  glorius  constitushun,  for 
if  Christmas  Boxes  is  not  menshuned  in  Magnar 
Charter,  they  ought  to  have  bean  ?  Is  tradesmn  to 
hovercharge  and  we  get  nuffin  by  it?  Is  we  to  do 
the  willful  waste,  and  then  have  the  wofull  want  of 
our  natural  parquesights  ? 

"  When  I  red  the  ace'  in  the  newspaper  it  ware 
in  the  Kitching,  afore  all  our  famely.  If,  sir — and 
T  speck  within  bouns — if,  sir, — and  I  woodn't  if  it 
warn't  the  fact — if,  sir — a  wotsaname  they  fire  off 
at  Wu3]ige  when  raining  monarqs  pays  'em  a 
visit,  had  droped  down  among  'em,  they  cool  not 
have  been  more  compleatly — He  rite  the  word  agen 
to  give  it  a  hemfaciss — more  compleatly  as-tonished. 
Sir  I've  look'd  in  Jonson's  dicksonairy  for  a  word 
strong  enuf  to  Express  our  younited  indignashun, 
and  cant  find  won  !  To  you  we  apples !  Stand 
our  frend,  and  obleege  besides,  10,000,000  others. 
"  Your  ob.  serv., 

"  John  Binny. 

"  P.  S.  I've  jest  heerd  that  14  reglar  dustmn 
of  this  parish,  as  always  cheered  the  libral  cande- 
dates  at  the  Elecshun  as  gone  over  to  the  Torrys. 
5o  much  foi  stoppin  our  Christmas  Boxes  ! 

"J.  B." 


WE  won't  adjourn  till  morning. 

SONG   FOR   lord   qflORGE    BENTINCK. 

To  he  sung  to  Order  on  Mr.  Brotherton's  Motion  f of 
the  Adjournment  of  the  House  at  12  o^cloek. 

We  won't  adjourn  till  morning, 
We  won't  adjourn  till  morning, 
We  won't  adjourn  till  morning, 

Till  daylight  doth  appear  ; 

Though  midnight's  hour  be  near, 

And  Brotherton  cry  "  Hear  !" 
When  time  rings  out  his  warning, 
The  intimation  scorning. 
We  won't  adjourn  till  morning. 

Till  daylight  doth  appear. 

Members — We  won't  adjourn,  &c. 

We'll  go  on  legislating. 
Haranguing  and  debating, 
Though  wives  at  home  are  waiting, 

And  we  have  no  latch-key. 

My  hearties,  what  care  we ! 

The  blush  of  dawn  we  '11  see. 
Continue  speechifying, 
With  one  another  vying 
In  talking,  and  in  trying 

How  prosy  we  can  be. 

Members — We  won't  adjourn,  &c. 

Too  short  if  life's  duration 
Be  found  for  legislation. 
For  our  accommodation. 

Since  clock  and  watch  won't  stay  ; 

Why  then  the  only  way 

To  lengthen  out  the  day 
Is  from  the  night,  you  know,  boys, 
To  steal  an  hour  or  so,  boys  ; 
So  let  your  periods  flow,  boys, 

And  jaw  and  prate  away. 

Members — We  won't  adjourn,  &c. 

The  speaker  may  be  snoring, 
Or  gape,  with  yawns  imploring, 
But  we  '11  persist  in  boring 

His  patience  till  all 's  blue. 

We,  like  a  jovial  crew. 

Our  speeches  will  pursue. 
Though  gas-light  may  be  waning. 
And  Brotherton  complaining. 
Whilst  cocks,  their  voices  straining, 

Sing  "  Cock-a-doodle-do  !" 

Menders — We  won't  adjourn,  &c. 


Dramatic  Authors'  Militia. — The  letter  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  has  created  the  "  most 
thrilling  interest"  in  the  Dramatic  Authors'  Soci- 
ety ;  who,  if  the  French  take  London,  can,  it  is 
plain,  no  longer  take  French  pieces.  Most  of  the 
members  have  enrolled  themselves  as  the  Foolscap 
Rifle  Brigade.  A  veteran  translator  has  been 
unanimously  chosen  as  colonel,  and  has  addressed 
the  corps  in  a  very  animated  speech — "  adapted" 
to  the  Society — from  Napoleon's  Orations.  Mi 
Jeffs,  the  foreign  bookseller  of  Burlington  Arcade, 
having  very  generously  lent  the  heroes  his  first 
floor  front,  part  of  the  body  are  therein  able  to  ex- 
ercise, whilst  others  translate  and  adapt  in  the 
attics.  The  motto  selected  by  the  corps  is  very 
appropriate  :  "  Aut  Scissors  aut  nullus  !  " 

Cobden's  Christmas  Present. — A  jar  of  olivea 
to  the  kings  of  Europe. 
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From  Mrs.  Jane  Fritters,  in  London^  to  Miss  Anna 
Maria  Megrim,  Snugley  House,  Lincolnshire. 

I  TAKE  up  my  pen,  love,  (there  goes  twelve  al- 
ready !) 

With  nerves  fairly  shattered,  and  fingers  unsteady — 

To  sketch  for  my  Anna  a  day  in  the  life 

Of  that  worse-used  of  women,  a  new  Mejnber''s  wife. 

First,  all  sorts  of  discomfort  to  sum  in  a  line. 

The  whole  session  thro'  we  don  't  once  really  dine  ! 

For,  on  Saturdays,  Fritters  can't  eat,  sleep,  or  speak. 

He  's  so  knocked  up,  poor  dear^  with  the  work  of 
the  week, 

And  on  Sundays,  of  course,  as  becomes  wretched 
sinners, 

We  make  it  a  point  to  hive  wretched  cold  dinners. 

And  as  Fritters  from  prayers,  you  know,  ne'er 
stops  away. 

He  's  down  at  the  House,  love,  by  four  every  day. 

And  what  with  the  Panic  and  Pressure  Committee, 

(I  do  wish  they  'd  not  make  such  a  fuss  in  the 
city ;) 

And  what  with  Coercion — (1  'm  sure  I  've  no  pa- 
tience 

With  those  dreadful  Papistical  denunciations) — 

As  he  's  anxious  on  every  subject  to  tell  'em  his 

Mind,  he  puts  up  with  a  cutlet  at  Bellamy's. 

He  says,  if  he  ran  home  to  dine  with  poor  me. 

He  might  ne  'er  catch  the  eye  of  the  Speaker,  you 
see ; 

For  new  members  have  never  the  least  chance  of 
shining. 

Unless  they  get  up  when  the  old  ones  are  dining : 

So  that  smce  F.'s  return  for  the  borough  of 
Snugley, 

He  's  grown  dreadfully  bilious,  and  I  really  ugly  ; 

And,  in  fact,  his  digestion,  and  what  was  my 
beauty, 

Have  been  sacrificed  both  on  the  altar  of  duty  ! 

Fritters  says  he  '11  go  through  it,  be  the  cost  what 
it  will 

{Dear  martyr !)  of  conjugal  bliss,  or  blue  pill  ! 

So  here  sits  your  poor  friend,  past  midnight  and 
pens  a 

Sad  letter  (these  shivers  must  be  influenza !) 

To  give  her  dear  Anna  one  word  of  advice — 

When  the  question  is  popped,  love — whatever  the 
price 

It  costs  to  say  "  No  " — if  the  man  's  an  M.P., 

Decline  ;  and  if  asked  why,  refer  him  to  'me. 

It 's  not  only  the  latch-key,  and  dreadful  late  hours, 

(These,  of  course,  one  could  bear,  with  such  hus- 
bands as  ours ;) 

But  when  Fritters  does  get  home — at  one,  p'rhaps, 
or  two — 

He  debates  the  debate  to  me,  all  the  way  through  ; 

All  about  Bullion-drain,  (I  suppose  something  san- 
atory. 

But  I  daren't  ask  a  question,  for  then  he 's  ex- 
planatory,) 

And  supply  and  demand,  and  the  price  of  a  pound, 

(As  if  that  was  n't  just  the  same  all  the  world 
round,) 

Till  his  talk,  like  the  gold  which  occasions  this 
bother. 

Flows  in  at  one  ear,  and  flows  out  at  the  other. 

Then,  when  fairly  in  bed,  {late  enough,  goodness 
knows,) 

Every  moment  I  'm  startled  up  out  of  my  doze, 

By  his  smothered  "  Hear,  hear,"  or  ironical 
♦'Oh," 

For  he  dreams  that  he  's  still  in  the  House,  love, 
you  know. 


Then  while  dressing  he  '11  fall  in  such  fits  of  ab- 
straction. 
That  I  'm  frightened  to  death  he  '11  commit  some 

rash  action ; 
So  wildly  he  '11  brandish  his  razor  about, 
Rehearsing  a  speech  to  himself,  I  've  no  doubt. 
Then  at  breakfast,  instead  of  his  tea  and  his  toast^ 
All  his  appetite  goes  on  the  Herald  or  Post ; 
And  he  greedily  swallows  the  last  night's  debate, 
Instead  of  the  egg,  gelling  cold  on  his  plate. 
When  I  ask  if  he  'd  like  his  tea  sweeter  or  weaker, 
He  often  begins  his  reply,  "  Mr.  Speaker  ;  " 
And  if  I  inquire  how  's  his  poor  dear  digestion, 
Ten  to  one  if  I  get  any  answer  but  "  Question." 
Then  the  whole  morning  through  he  '11  do  nothing 

but  look 
At  some  horrid  "  returns"  or  some   dismal  bl- 

book. 
(Yes,  well  may  they  call  their  books  "  blue,''^  for 

I  know 
They  make  my  poor  Fritters  look  dreadfully  so.) 
Till,  after  a  wretched  dull  day,  he  declares 
He  must  go,  or  he  fears  he  '11  be  too  late  for  prayers. 
And  lonely  I  sit,  till  next  morning,  at  one. 
Brings  back  a  fresh  day,  like  that  through  which 

I  've  gone. 
There  I  shrug  in  my  shawl,  sneezing,  shivering, 

and  shaking. 
Now  waking  and  dozing,  then  dozing  and  waking ; 
And  of  late  things  have  grown  even  worse,  ('tis  a 

true  bill,) 
For  he  's  in  such  a  way  about  that  horrid  Jew  Bill, 
If  he  's  later  than  usual,  I  'm  really  so  nervous. 
That  I  fancy  my  F.,  (Goodness  gracious  preserve 

us!) 
As  some  members  have  threatened,  {once  I  thought 

it  a  chouse,) 
Has  perhaps  gone  and  "  died  on  the  floor  of  the 

House  !" 
Only  think,  then,  my  love,  what  relief  it  must  be. 
To  hear  at  the  street-door  his  poor  dear  latch-key  ! 
But  I  'm  worn  to  a  shade,  as  I  think  you  '11  con- 
fess. 
When  we  come  home  (D.V.)  for  the  Christmas  re- 
cess. 
Oh,  I  hope,  love,  you  '11  then  lend  me  %jour  inter- 
cession. 
To  make  Fritters  pair  off  for  the  rest  of  the  ses- 
sion ; 
For  as  things  go  on  now,  I  am  sure  you  must  see 
That  he  might  just  as  well  ne'er  have  paired  oflT 

with  me. 
Life's  draught,  I  'm  aware,  we  must  all  take  with 

bitters. 
But  not  one  drop  of  sweet  has        Yours  ever, 

"  .Jane  Fritters." 


Parliament  and  the  Prodigies. — It  is  a  re- 
markable phenomenon  in  nature,  that  though  frogs 
may  have  been  falling  in  frequent  showers  only  a 
day  or  two  before,  and  wonderful  oysters  have  been 
turning  out  of  their  beds  by  hundreds,  to  furnish 
food  to  the  penny-a-liners  and  paragraphs  to  the 
press,  no  sooner  does  Parliament  open  than  all  these 
natural  wonders  disappear  in  a  manner  almost  as  mys- 
terious as  that  in  which  they  present  themselves.  In 
the  midst  of  an  exciting  session,  cabbages  are  al- 
lowed to  grow  unchronicled  to  a  mountainous  size  ; 
and  the  oddest  fish  ever  caught,  with  diamonds  form- 
ing a  perfect  bunch  of  carats  in  his  inside,  creates  not 
the  smallest  impression  when  the  debates  occupy 
the  columns  of  the  newspapers.  The  unhappy 
penny-a-liners,  who  are  often  obliged  to  adopt  a 
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Gallic  custom,  and  make  a  dinner  of  frogs — ani- 
mals of  whom  it  may  be  said  it  never  rains  but  it 
pours — will  be  severe  sufferers  by  the  stop  that  is 
put  to  their  customary  calling  through  the  meeting 
of  Padiament.  We  have  heard  of  old  penny-a- 
liners,  who  having  once  got  an  enormous  goose- 
berry into  their  possession,  have  contrived  to  live 
upon  it  three  months  in  the  year,  and  leave  it  as  an 
heir-loom  to  their  children,  like  the  chancery  suit 
bequeathed  by  the  lawyer  to  his  posterity. 

We  think  the  frogs,  the  fish,  and  other  animal 
prodigies  who  have  fallen  into  insignificance  in 
consequence  of  the  commencement  of  the  session, 
have  excellent  ground  for  petitioning  the  Commons 
to  take  their  case  into  consideration,  and  either 
restore  them  to  their  accustomed  consequence,  or 
offer  them  some  compensation  for  the  loss  of  it. 
A  procession  of  these  ill-used  prodigies,  headed  by 
a  frog  who  has  figured  in  all  last  year's  showers, 
would  have  considerable  effect  in  exciting  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  legislature  ;  that  is  to  say,  if  the  leg- 
islature has  sympathy  to  bestow  upon  any  thing 
that  is  not  of  Irish  extraction. 


The  enigma  following  was  published  in  the  Ana- 
lectic  Magazine  for  May,  1815.  He  who  copies  it 
has  never  met  with  its  solution,  and  would  be  happy 
to  know  it,  if  any  kind  reader  of  this  paper  will  en- 
lighten him. — Atlas. 

If  it  be  true,  as  some  folks  say, 
"  Honor  depends  on  pedigree," 

Then  all  stand  by — and  clear  the  way 
Ye  sons  of  heroes  famed  of  yore, 
And  you  the  sons  of  old  Glendower — 

And  let  me  have  fair  play. 

And  ye,  who  boast  from  ages  dark 

A  pedigree  from  Noah's  ark. 
Painted  on  parchment  nice — 

I  'm  older  still,  for  I  was  there, 

As  first  of  all  I  did  appear 
With  Eve  in  Paradise. 

And  I  was  Adam,  Adam  I, 
And  I  was  Eve,  and  Eve  was  I, 

In  spite  of  wind  or  weather — 
But  mark  me — Adam  was  not  I, 
Neither  was  Mrs.  Adam  I 

Unless  they  were  together. 

Suppose  then  Eve  and  Adam  talking  ; 
With  all  ray  heart — but  were  they  walking 

There  ends  all  simile — 
For  though  I  've  tongue  and  often  talk, 
And  legs  too,  yet  whene'er  I  walk 

That  puts  an  end  to  me. 

Not  such  an  end  but  that  I  've  breath, 
Therefore  to  such  a  kind  of  death 

I  make  but  small  objection — 
For  soon  again  I  come  to  view, 
And  though  a  Christian,  yet  'tis  true 

1  die  by  resurrection. 

The  Enigma. — We  have  received  the  following 
original  answer  to  the  enigma  in  the  Atlas  and 
Transcript  of  yesterday. —  Transcript. 

Although,  good  sir,  I  cannot  claim 
Either  your  privilege  or  name, — 

(A  bachelor  am  I!) 
Yet,  'tis  not  difficult  to  tell 
The  mystery  you  'd  keep  so  well, 

And  so  the  task  I  '11  try. 

Your  resurrection  is  your  end. 
Because  till  you  lie  down,  my  friend, 


Existence  is  denied  : 
A  Bedfellow  you  are,  't  is  plain — 
A  title  Adam  could  not  gain, 

Till  Eve  was  by  his  side. 

Duck.  Shooting. — Mustang  writes  from  the  city 
of  Mexico  that  "  Instead  of  the  double-barreled 
fowling-piece,  or  the  boat,  sand-bag  and  swivel  gun, 
the  Mexicans  erect  a  battery  on  shore  at  the  edge 
of  the  lakes,  where  the  water  is  of  the  depth  of 
from  one  to  two  feet.  This  battery  is  constructed  of 
gun-barrels,  with  a  stock  about  six  mches  in  length 
from  the  breech-pin,  six  barrels  put  upon  one  stock, 
and  an  iron  pin  one  inch  in  diameter  fastened  to  the 
stock  and  fitting  into  a  log  underneath,  to  prevent 
it  from  rebounding,  and  at  the  same  time  enabling 
the  owner  to  easily  remove  them  for  the  purpose  of 
loading  them  with  ease  and  facility.  The  heavy 
pieces  of  timber  are  properly  placed,  in  order  to 
give  the  proper  direction  to  the  guns,  five  or  six  tier 
high,  and  of  a  length  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  guns  the  person  may  have.  Into  these  timbers 
the  guns  are  placed,  and  held  by  the  pin  running 
from  the  stock  into  the  hole  made  to  receive  it,  and 
fastened  still  further  by  an  iron  elevating  screw  at 
the  end  of  the  breech.  Thus  they  are  directed  so  as  tc 
bear  upon  the  water  from  20  to  1000  yards  from 
the  battery,  and  others  at  different  distances  from 
the  surface  of  the  water,  in  order  to  take  the  ducks 
on  the  wing  as  they  rise  from  the  water.  Food  is 
placed  in  the  water  which  they  are  very  fond  of,  and 
morning  and  evening  they  come  to  feed  in  great 
numbers.  The  guns  are  discharged  by  a  train  ol 
powder  running  along  the  whole  length  of  the  tiers. 
Thus  prepared,  as  soon  as  the  game  gathers,  they 
touch  the  barrels  bearing  on  the  water,  and  then  as 
they  rise  they  fire  the  balance,  and  by  this  mode 
they  not  unfrequently  kill  over  1000  birds  at  a  time, 
which  are  brought  to  the  city  and  sold  ; — however, 
they  are  often  disposed  of  at  a  '  mere  song.'  How 
would  it  do  to  try  tiiis  method  around  New  Orleans, 
Mobile,  Charleston,  Savannah,  the  mouth  of  the  Po- 
tomac, &c.  &c.  1  If  it  would  succeed  as  well  there 
as  it  does  here,  it  would  enable  many  to  feast  on 
ducks  who  now  only  enjoy  them  occasionally. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  the  ducks  can  be  induced  to 
congregate  at  any  place  where  they  are  properly 
baited  for." 

Milton's  Poetical  Works,  illustrated  by 
120  Engravings  from  Drawings  by  Harvey. — 
The  obligations  which  the  reading  public  has  been 
under  to  the  Messrs.  Harpers  for  their  splendid  edi- 
tions of  the  poems  of  Thomson  and  Goldsmith, 
are  now  greatly  increased  by  the  delightful  style  in 
which  they  have  also  produced  the  poetical  works 
of  the  "greatest  bard  of  all  the  ages."  Of  the 
peculiar  attractions  of  this  edition,  we  may  say  that 
the  illustrations,  in  design  and  execution,  are  emi- 
nently worthy  of  the  great  author,  and  that  the  vol- 
umes as  they  reach  us  from  the  Harpers  are  most 
honorable  to  the  condition  of  the  arts  in  America. 
Between  these  classic  editions  of  Milton,  Shak- 
speare,  Thomson  and  Goldsmith — the  four  finest  of 
the  standard  poets  of  the  language  in  their  respec- 
tive ways — we  should  have  difficulty  in  choosing  a 
souvenir  to  give  a  tasteful  friend  on  the  ensuing 
year.  Perhaps  the  reader  will  experience  the  like 
embarrassment,  and — buy  them  all.  We  ought 
perhaps  to  add  that  the  best  juvenile  we  have  yet 
seen  is  that  admirable  fairy  tale,  entitled  "  The 
Good  Genius  that  turned  everything  to  Gold" — an 
elegantly  bound  edition  of  which,  richly  gilt,  has 
just  been  issued  by  the  above  firm. — N.  Y.  Courier. 
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[Our  European  correspondent  expects  to  begin  his  reg- 
ular course  in  a  few  weeks.  We  give  some  notes  from 
him,  dated  29  of  December.] 

Highly  interesting  experiments  on  animals  with 
chloroform  '.vere  detailed  at  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences.  An  animated  feud  has 
arisen  in  the  Academy  between  the  young  astron- 
omer, Leverrier.  and  several  of  his  elder  brethre^i. 
Arago  is  opposed  to  him.  The  scientific  report- 
ers for  the  Journal  des  Dibats  (ministerial)  side 
with  Leverrier ;  those  for  the  National  (republi- 
can) against  him,  as  Arago  is  of  the  same  creed 
and  party.  Politics  intrude  into  discussions  about 
comets. 

The  evident  deep  understanding  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Louis  Philippe  with  the  absolute  powers 
of  Germany  and  the  north,  is  obnoxious  to  a  large 
majority  of  the  French  people.  It  may  belie  the 
confident  prediction  of  the  ministerial  journals  that 
Mr.  Guizot  will  retain  his  majority  in  both  cham- 
bers throughout  the  session.  Not  a  word  touch- 
ing the  Pope  or  Italy  in  Louis  Philippe's  speech. 
Lord  Palmerston  combats  French  policy  every- 
where ;  an  apparent  concord  is  obtained  only  by 
the  yielding  of  M.  Guizot.  Tiiis,  too,  greatly 
annoys  the  French  politicians  of  every  denomina- 
tion. The  royal  mouth  ventured  nothing  about 
Spain.  A  sudden  alarm  is  sounded  in  Great 
Britain  with  regard  to  French  invasion,  and  very 
inadequate  preparation  for  the  danger.  It  appears 
that  the  government  has  been  roused,  and  directs 
new  and  comprehensive  measures  of  national  de- 
fence. Austria,  Russia  and  Prussia  are  increas- 
ing their  armaments  and  organizing  themselves 
further  with  a  view  to  a  general  strife.  Royal 
speeches,  however,  announce  universal  amity. 

The  Paris  National  affirms  that  in  less  than  ten 
years,  since  the  revolution  of  July,  fourteen  thou- 
sand citizens  have  been  imprisoned  in  France  on 
political  charges.  At  the  last  anniversary — the 
seventeenth  of  Louis  Philippe's  reign — not  a 
single  political  prisoner  was  included  in  the  royal 
amnesty,  which  embraced  malefactors  of  all  other 
descriptions.  The  Paris  jail,  St.  PUagie,  is 
crowded  with  gerants — responsible  managers — 
of  journals.  So  much  rigor  in  the  treatment  of  do- 
mestic radicals  and  legitimists  may  be  contrasted 
with  the  frequent  affectation  of  liberality  towards 
those  of  other  kingdoms  who  take  refuge  in  France. 
The  number  of  brigands  and  patriots  incarcerated 
in  Naples  and  Sicily  within  the  few  months  past 
is  stated  at  eight  thousand.  In  the  recent  tumults 
in  the  capital,  the  sons  of  some  of  the  principal 
noblesse  sided  with  the  people.  They  have  been 
arrested  as  the  worst  of  offenders.  Their  conduct 
is  certainly  ominous  for  the  absolute  throne. 

According  to  the  British  Military  Journal,  the 
army  in  India  is  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
men,  with  eight  hundred  British  officers,  and  could 
be  doubled  in  six  months. 

Four  principal  somnambulists  are  now  advertis- 
ing for  custom  in  the  Journal  des  Dcbats. 


The  population  of  Piedmont  (khigdom)  is  foui 
millions  and  a  half;  the  military  peace  establish- 
ment, ninety  thousand  ;  the  war  footing  is  a  hun- 
dred and  forty-two  thousand. 

Within  the  last  two  years  past,  twelve  French 
vessels  of  war  have  been  lost.  The  two  last 
wrecked  were  the  noble  frigate  and  the  corvette 
that  slaughtered  the  Cochin  Chinese. 

The  Council-General  of  the  Department  of  the 
Seine  have  declared,  in  the  name  of  the  capital, 
after  animated  discussion,  against  the  doctrines  of 
free  trade,  and  have  demanded  the  maintenance  of 
the  tariff  in  favor  of  domestic  industry. 

The  number  of  public  (government)  function- 
aries in  France  is  estimated  at  nearly  four  hun- 
dred thousand — almost  double  that  of  the  legal 
voters. 

All  the  enemies  in  Europe  of  American  institu- 
tions were  grievously  disappointed  by  the  order 
and  peaceableness  of  the  last  election  of  Presi- 
dent— three  millions  giving  free  suffrage,  and 
no  riots,  no  bloodshed  !  We  may  trust  that  Con- 
gress will  inflict  a  severer  disappointment  on  al) 
monarchical  Europe  by  moderation  and  final  con- 
cord in  the  treatment  of  the  Mexican  and  slavery 
questions.  Internal  divisions  form,  now,  the  sole 
hope  of  the  Old  World,  in  regard  to  the  anxiously 
desired  dissolution  of  the  American  Union,  and 
miscarriage  of  the  republican  system. 

The  conservatives  over  the  whole  continent  sigh 
for  popular  excesses  in  Italy,  and  particularly  in 
the  Papal  dominions,  as  the  liberal  cause  can  in 
that  way  only  be  frustrated.  We  expect  to  hear, 
daily,  of  a  diffusive  and  obstinate  insurrection  in 
the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicily.  The  political 
tumults  and  sangumary  affrays  in  the  city  of  Na- 
ples, if  suppressed  for  one  week,  will  recur  the  next, 
until  the  struggle  between  reform  and  absolutism 
be  decided.  The  probability  is  that  the  court 
must  make  large  concessions. 

Some  remarkable  documents  on  the  coal-mines 
of  China  were  lately  submitted  to  the  Academy 
of  Sciences.  Sir  John  Davis  has  failed  in  his  at- 
tempt to  profit  by  the  French  slaughter  of  the 
Cochin  Chinese  ;  but  he  will  persevere,  and  may 
succeed.  England  is  bent  on  supremacy,  of  one 
kind  or  other,  in  the  whole  Asiatic  Archipelago. 
The  Annamite  empire  is  as  lawful  prey  as  the 
Celestial.  See  the  Journal  des  Dehats  of  the  22d 
December  for  an  instructive  article  on  Cochin 
China. 

The  number  for  November  oixheCompte  Rendu, 
or  Monthly  Report  of  the  transactions  of  the  Paris 
Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences,  comprises 
a  very  interesting  and  instructive  Essay  on  the  Intel- 
lectual and  Moral  Statistics  of  France,  by  M.  Fayel. 
It  treats  particularly  of  the  crimnal  records.  These 
are  investigated  in  all  the  details  of  age  and  sex, 
and  number  and  nature  of  public  offences.  The 
author  takes  a  period  of  nineteen  years — from 
1828  to  1844 — and  finds  that,  in  France,  a  mil- 
lion of  individuals,  of  the  masculine  gender,  has 
furnished  9088  accused,  and  1507  suicides,  while 
a  milHon  of  i.'^dividuals,  of  the  feminine  sex,  has 
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furnished  but  1827  accused,  and  495  suicides. 
The  British  criminal  reports  show,  like  those  of 
France,  a  relative  criminality  four  or  five  times 
greater  in  man  than  in  woman,  and  it  is  earlier  in 
the  male  sex.  The  records  of  Belgium,  Prussia, 
and  some  states  of  Germany,  are  likewise  exam- 
ined, and  give  the  same  results.  With  regard  to 
the  different  periods  of  life,  or  age  generally,  the 
two  sexes  seem  to  be  subject  to  the  same  influ- 
ences ;  the  proportion  of  offences  is  nearly  the 
same.  The  writer  inquires  into  the  causes  of  the 
enormous  difference  in  the  total  of  crimes  com- 
mitted by  the  two  sexes  respectively.  The  dis- 
cussion is  curious  and  important,  especially  as  to 
tie  item  of  suicide — three  to  one  on  the  male  side. 
In  France,  smuggling  is  the  most  frequent  offence 
cf  youth — a  fifth  of  the  whole  number  of  culprits 
being  below  sixteen  years  of  age ;  the  greater 
part  are  mere  instruments  of  parents  and  masters, 
whose  profession  is  that  of  contraband.  The 
entire  eastern  and  northern  frontiers  of  France  are 
to  be  considered  as  places  of  preparation  or  novi- 
ciate for  the  prisons  and  galleys.  Agriculture  and 
education  are  neglected  for  the  chance  of  illicit 
gain,  which  is  usually  spent  in  taverns  and  dram- 
shops. During  the  term  of  nineteen  years,  there 
was  very  little  variation  in  the  particular  crimi- 
nality of  the  male  sex.  The  maximum  for  both 
sexes  is  between  the  ages  of  twenty-one  and 
twenty-five.  The  greater  influence  of  religion 
over  females  is  deemed  the  principal  cause  of  the 
diflerence  in  the  matter  of  suicide 


In  addition  to  the  valuable  correspondence,  for  which 
our  arrangements  are  now  completed,  and  which  will  be 
regularly  entered  upon  very  soon,  we  are  offered,  from 
other  quarters,  an  occasional  letter  which  will  show  us 
something  of  fashion  and  society.  Without  committing 
ourselves  on  the  subject,  we  make  an 

Ecctract  of  a  letter^  dated  28  December^  1847,  from 
an  American  gentleman,  a  New  Yorker,  in  Paris. 

"  We  were  lucky  in  reaching  the  capital  on  the 
18th  inst.  Our  letter  of  introduction  to  the 
American  consul  was  delivered  on  that  day,  and 
obtained  for  us,  immediately,  an  invitation  to  an 
evening  party,  to  be  given  in  his  apartment,  on 
the  20th,  to  Baron  Alexander  Von  Humboldt. 
vVe  entered  the  salon  between  nine  and  ten 
o'clock,  and  found  an  assemblage  of  a  hundred  or 
more,  which  was  increased  by  some  twenty  or 
thirty  in  Uie  course  of  the  evening.  All  the 
principal  American  families  were  present,  such  as 
the  Corbins,  the  Van  Zandts,  the  Ridgleys,  the 
Haights,  Ridgways,  McKims,  Greenes,  &c.  &c., 
the  ladies  being,  in  general,  alike  remarkable  for 
beauty  and  toilette. 

"I  perceived,  in  the  crowd,  our  minister,  Mr. 
Rush,  and  his  two  very  interesting  daughters,  with 
the  secretary  of  legation  and  the  private  secretary. 
The  lineal  descendants  of  Major  General  Baron  de 
Kalb,  the  German  who  served  and  perished  so 
gloriously  in  our  revolntion,  had  come  from  a  dis- 
ance  in  the  country,  to  form  an  acquaintance  with 


Mr,  Rush,  and  witness,  for  the  first  time,  a  social 
meeting  of  the  Americans.  I  am  told  that  the 
Viscountess  de  Kalb  d' Absac  expressed  admiration 
at  the  aspect  and  demeanor  of  the  republican 
belles.  She  was  accompanied  by  two  fine  youths, 
great-grandsons  of  the  illustrious  martyr  to  the 
cause  of  our  independence.  Baron  Humboldt,  the 
lion  of  the  evening,  had  arrived  before  us.  He 
stood  from  nine  o'clock  until  near  midnight,  talk- 
ing earnestly  with  all  who  approached  him — this 
at  the  age  of  nearly  eighty,  and  in  a  warm  atmos- 
phere !  As  you  have  seen  in  your  newspapers  a 
description  of  the  person  and  mien  of  the  cele 
brated  traveller,  I  need  not  say  more  than  that 
they  are  fitted  to  beget  additional  reverence. 

"  Major  Poussin,  the  fast  friend  of  everybody 
and  everything  American  and  republican,  had  the 
goodness  to  name  and  point  out  to  us  a  number 
of  other  guests.  Arago,  the  astronomer  ;  Baron 
de  Barante,  the  historian ;  Madame  Ancelot,  the 
famous  novelist  and  dramatist ;  M.  de  Tocque- 
ville  ;  Baron  Charles  Dupin  ;  M.  Hottinguer,  the 
banker ;  Somard,  of  the  Institute ;  the  Italian 
Abbe  Lanci,  one  of  the  most  renowned  and  erudite 
of  Oriental  scholars ;  Senor  Marliani,  the  bosom 
friend  of  Espartero,  and  author  of  the  Political 
History  of  Spain  ;  Duflot  de  Mafras,  the  traveller 
in  Mexico  and  Oregon ;  Paganel,  secretary  gen- 
eral of  the  minister  of  commerce,  a  deputy  and  an 
author  of  repute  ;  M.  Franck,  an  Israelite,  profes- 
sor of  philosophy  in  the  College  of  France,  and  a 
profound  teacher  and  writer  of  metaphysics  ;  some 
eminent  adepts  in  Chinese  literature  ;  several  mem- 
bers of  the  Chamber  of  Peers  and  Deputies  ;  the 
Lafayette  family  ;  the  Russian  Princes  Wolkonski ; 
officers  of  the  royal  artillery,  staff,  &c.  &c. 
About  eleven  o'clock,  two  Italian  ladies  sang  duets 
in  the  highest  style  of  excellence,  and  they  were 
followed  by  our  young  countryman,  Mr.  Drayton, 
of  Philadelphia,  a  pupil  of  the  Conservatory  of 
Music,  whose  voice  and  method  place  him  in  the 
first  class  of  that  great  school.  Four  rooms  being 
open,  the  younger  part  of  the  company  danced  to 
a  piano,  played  by  a  professor,  until  one  in  thQ 
morning.  The  soiree  was  pronounced  brilliant 
and  delightful.  Such  a  reunion  of  French  lumi- 
naries in  science,  literature  and  politics,  is  said  to 
be  extremely  rare  in  the  dwelling  of  any  foreigner. 

"  Mr.  Rush,  the  minister,  is  handsomely  and  suit 
ably  established  in  the  fashionable  Faubourg  St. 
Germain,  and  near  to  the  palace  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies.  On  Christmas  day,  he  entertained, 
at  dmner,  eighteen  or  twenty  American  ladies  ant. 
gentlemen,  all  of  Philadelphia,  except  two  or 
three.  One  of  these  was  Mr.  Bancroft,  our  en- 
voy near  the  court  of  London,  who  has  escaped 
from  his  post,  during  the  recess  of  parliament,  in 
order  to  pursue  researches  here  in  the  libraries 
and  public  departments  with  reference  to  his  his- 
tory of  our  revolution. 

"  I  learn  from  a  guest  that  the  repast  at  Mr. 
Rush's  had  every  merit,  intellectual  and  gastro- 
nomical.  This  gentleman,  perfectly  well-bred 
and  well-disposed  as  he  is,  and  well  prepared  by 
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diplomatic  experience  and  repute,  cannot  fail  to 
give  universal  satisfaction  in  the  end.  Several 
opulent  American  families  are  so  domiciled  and 
connected  in  this  capital,  that  a  season  of  elegant 
conviviality  between  them  may  be  confidently  pre- 
dicted. Madame  Moulton,  formerly  of  New  York, 
gave  a  brilliant  dance  yesterday  evening.  The 
company  consisted  mainly  of  Americans  and  the 
dignitaries  of  French  banking.  Her  hotel  is  sump- 
tuously arranged — d,  la  Thorn  of  old. 

"  We  witnessed,  to-day,  the  procession  of  the 
king  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  for  the  opening 
and  the  royal  speech.  The  weather  was  exceed- 
ingly inclement.  We  felt  it  ourselves,  severely, 
on  the  vast  Place  de  la  Concorde,  opposite  the 
bridge  which  the  procession  was  to  cross.  We 
might  well  pity  the  drenched  National  Guards — 
citizens  fat  and  lean — who  lined,  along  with  the 
regular  troops,  the  whole  distance  from  the  Tuil- 
eries  to  the  palace  of  the  deputies.  We  were  not 
permitted  to  approach  the  royal  equipage  wiihin 
two  or  three  hundred  yards !  Altogether,  the 
presence  of  the  king  and  the  delivery  of  the  speech 
in  the  hall  did  not  occupy  twenty  minutes.  The 
numerous  staff  and  various  military  corps  would 
have  dazzled  the  host  of  spectators,  but  for  snow, 
sleet,  and  an  atmosphere  as  dark  as  a  Kentucky 
cave.  A  glimpse  of  the  sun  has  been  a  rare  com- 
fort here,  I  am  informed,  since  the  beginning  of 
November.  Wish  we  had  our  president's  mes- 
sage as  an  immediate  contrast  with  the  string  of 
nine  barren  royal  paragraphs  which  I  have  bought 
for  two  sous,  in  a  handbill.  You  will  note  the 
comments  of  the  Paris  and  London  journals  when 
they  reach  you.  One  afternoon  paper  tells  us 
that  Louis  Philippe  is  perfectly  well — another  that 
he  is  wofully  broken. 


Paris  newspapers  announce  the  discovery  of  a 
vein  of  platinum  in  the  mctamorphic  district  of  the 
valley  of  the  Drac,  department  of  Is^re,  which  is 
expected  to  be  worked  with  advantage.  Hitherto 
this  precious  metal,  which  combines  with  incompar- 
able hardness  the  lustre  of  gold  and  silver,  has  only 
been  met  with  in  the  Ural  Mountains,  and  its  scar- 
city has  always  rendered  the  price  very  exorbitant. 

In  August  of  the  present  year,  the  south-east 
coast  of  England,  from  Margate  to  Brighton,  was 
visited  by  one  of  the  most  numerous  flights  of  insects 
on  record.  *' They  consisted,"  says  one  observer, 
*'  of  at  least  five  species  of  lady-bird,  (coccinella,) 
and  they  came  in  such  dense  numbers,  as  for  miles 
along  the  coast  to  resemble  a  swarm  of  bees  during 
hiving.  The  sea  destroyed  countless  myriads  of 
them  ;  the  grass  and  hedgerows,  and  every  crevice 
that  afforded  shelter  from  the  wind,  were  colored 
with  their  numbers ;  and  for  many  miles  it  was  im- 
possible to  walk  without  crushing  hundreds  beneath 
the  tread.  The  insects  evidently  came  from  the 
east,  from  the  direction  of  Calais  and  Ostend." 
Another  observer,  in  order  to  give  some  idea  of  the 
extent  and  quantity  of  these  little  visitors,  mentions 
that  five  bushels  were  swept  from  the  Margate  pier, 
and  nearly  the  same  from  that  of  Ramsgate  harbor. 

Italy. — One  of  the  most  important  of  the  politi- 
cal events  of  the  month  is  the  formation  of  a  com- 
mercial league  between  three  of  the  principle  Italian 


states,  the  pope,  the  king  of  Sardinia,  and  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  and  Lucca.  The  king  of 
the  two  Sicilies  and  the  Duke  of  Modena  are  in- 
vited to  join  this  league,  and  probably  will  not  long 
be  able  to  withstand  the  wishes  of  their  subjects  in 
favor  of  such  a  union.  The  great  uliimate  object 
of  this  league  is  evident  from  the  following  words 
in  its  oflficial  announcement;  that  the  states,  *•  ani- 
mated by  the  desire  to  contribute  by  their  union  to 
the  increase  of  the  dignity  and  prosperity  of  Italy, 
and  being  persuaded  that  the  true  and  essential  basis 
of  the  union  of  Italy  consists  in  the  fusion  of  the 
material  interests  of  the  population  of  their  respec- 
tive dominions,  have  agreed  to  form  an  association  on 
the  principle  of  the  German  Commercial  League." 
It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  importance  of  this  fact 
in  the  influence  it  may  exercise  over  the  future  des- 
tinies of  Italy. 

There  is  evidently  an  ardent  aspiration  in  the 
Italian  mind  for  the  union  of  all  the  Italian  states 
either  into  one  kingdom,  or  at  least  one  great  con- 
federacy.—  Christian  Observer. 

A  GREAT  piece  of  literary  news  has  made  all 
Spain  tremble  with  joy,  and  has,  for  the  moment, 
calmed  political  agitations.  Christinos,  Progress- 
istes,  Moderados,  &c.,  every  one  is  talking, 
seeking,  questioning ;  revenge,  love,  everything  is 
forgotten.  This  is  tlie  news  :  After  Don  Quixote, 
or  Don  Quichotte,  as  we  call  him  in  France,  Cer- 
vantes wrote  a  volume  entitled  Buscapie,  that  is, 
the  key  of  his  work,  for  there  he  placed  all  the 
spirit  of  his  immortal  romance.  Don  Quixote,  his 
friend  Sancho,  Dulcinea,  all  the  heroes  of  his  book, 
were  personages  of  that  time,  and  he  made  them 
known  in  the  Buscapie.  This  manuscript  was  losS 
at  the  death  of  poor  Cervantes,  who  perhaps  had 
pledged  it  for  a  bit  of  bread,  and  researches  for  it 
have  been  vain,  when  suddenly,  about  a  month  since, 
a  young  Castilian  scholar,  M.  de  Castro,  made  the 
discovery  of  it.  Great,  as  may  be  supposed,  is  the 
joy  of  the  Spaniards,  who  at  first  doubted,  and  then 
jeered  the  fortunate  possessor  of  the  precious  man- 
uscript. But  the  Academies  of  Madrid  having  as- 
sembled and  having  established  the  authenticity  of 
the  thing,  people  have  been  compelled  to  believe,  and 
now  Spain  prides  herself  upon  this  posthumous  glory. 
We  shall  soon  see  this  book  translated  into  all  lan- 
guages, and  added  as  a  complement  to  the  immortal 
romance  which  ornaments  every  library. — Advertiser. 

Indian  Superstition. — In  illustration  of  the  be- 
lief of  the  [Canadian]  Indians  in  a  special  Provi- 
dence, the  following  story  may  be  worth  telling. 
Some  three  or  four  years  ago,  a  party  of  Saulteaux, 
being  much  pressed  by  hunger,  were  anxious  to 
cross  from  the  mainland  to  one  of  their  fishing  sta- 
tions, an  island  about  twenty  miles  distant ;  but  it 
was  nearly  as  dangerous  to  go  as  to  remain,  for  the 
spring  had  just  reached  that  critical  point  when  there 
was  neither  open  water  not  trustworthy  ice.  A 
council  being  held,  to  weigh  the  respective  chances 
of  drowning  and  starving,  all  the  speakers  opposed 
the  contemplated  move,  till  an  old  man  of  consider- 
able influence  thus  spoke  : — "  You  know,  my 
friends,  that  the  Great  Spirit  gave  one  of  our 
squaws  a  child  yesterday.  Now,  he  cannot  have 
sent  it  into  the  world  to  take  it  away  again  directly  ; 
and  I  would  therefore  recommend  our  carrying  the 
child  with  us,  and  keeping  close  to  it,  as  the  assur- 
ance of  our  own  safety."  In  full  reliance  on  this 
reasoning,  nearly  the  whole  band  immediately  com- 
mitted themselves  to  the  treacherous  ice  ;  and  they 
all  perished  miserably,  to  the  number  of  eight-and- 
twenty. — Sir  George  Simpson's  Journey. 
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'ROSPECTU8. — This  work  is  conducted  in  the  spirit  cf 
j!ttell's  Museum  of  Foreign  Literature,  (which  was  favor- 
ably received  by  the  public  for  twenty  years,)  but  as  it  is 
twice  as  large,  and  appears  so  often,  we  not  only  give 
spirit  and  freshness  to  it  by  many  things  which  were  ex- 
cluded by  a  month's  delay,  but  while  thus  extending  our 
scope  and  gathering  a  greater  and  more  attractive  variety, 
are  able  so  to  increase  the  solid  and  substantial  part  of 
our  literary,  historical,  and  political  harvest,  as  fully  to 
satisfy  the  wants  of  the  American  reader. 

The  elaborate  and  stately  Essays  of  the  Edinburgh, 
Quarterly,  and  other  Reviews  ;  and  BlackiooocVs  noble 
criticisms  on  Poetry,  his  keen  political  Commentaries, 
highly  wrought  Tales,  and  vivid  descriptions  of  rural  and 
mountain  Scenery  ;  and  the  contributions  to  Literature, 
History,  and  Common  Life,  by  the  sagacious  Spectator, 
the  sparkling  Examiner,  the  judicious  Athenceum,  the 
busy  and  industrious  Literary  Gazette,  the  sensible  and 
comprehensive  Britannia,  the  sober  and  respectable  Chris- 
tian Observer;  thes6  are  intermixed  with  the  Mililarv 
and  Naval  reminiscences  of  the  United  Service,  and  witn 
the  best  articles  of  the  Dublin  University,  Neio  Monthly, 
Fraser^s,  Tail's,  Ainsworth's,  Hood's,  ana  Sporting  Mag- 
azines, and  of  Chambers'  admirable  Journal.  We  do  not 
consider  it  beneath  our  dignity  to  borrow  wit  and  wisdom 
from  Punch ;  and,  when  we  think  it  good  enough,  make 
use  of  the  thunder  of  The  Times.  We  shall  increase  our 
variety  by  importations  from  the  continent  of  Europe,  £uid 
from  the  new  growth  of  the  British  colonies. 

The  steamship  has  brought  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
into  our  neighborhood ;  and  will  greatly  multiply  our  con- 
nections, as  Merchants,  Travellers,  and  Politicians,  with 
all  parts  of  the  world ;  so  that  much  more  than  ever  it 


now  becomes  every  intelligent  American  to  be  informcu 
of  the  condition  and  changes  of  foreign  countries.  And 
this  not  only  because  of  their  nearer  connection  with  ojr- 
selves,  but  because  the  nations  seem  to  be  hastening, 
through  a  rapid  process  of  change,  to  some  new  state  of 
things,  which  the  merely  political  prophet  cannot  compute 
or  foresee. 

Geographical  Discoveries,  the  progress  of  ColonizatioB; 
(which  is  extending  over  the  whole  world,)  and  Voyages 
and  Travels,  will  be  favorite  matter  for  our  selections  ; 
and,  in  general,  we  shall  systematically  and  very  ully 
acquaint  our  readers  with  the  great  department  of  Foreiga 
affairs,  without  entirely  neglecting  our  own. 

While  we  aspire  to  make  the  Living  Age  desirable  V* 
all  who  wish  to  keep  themselves  informed  of  the  rapid 
progress  of  the  movement — to  Statesmen,  Divines,  Law- 
yers, and  Physicians — to  men  of  business  and  men  of 
leisure — it  is  still  a  stronger  object  to  make  it  attractive 
and  useful  to  their  Wives  and  Children.  We  believe  that 
we  can  thus  do  some  good  in  our  day  and  generation  ;  and 
hope  to  make  the  work  indispensahJe  in  every  well-in- 
formed family.  We  say  indispensable,  because  in  this 
day  of  cheap  literature  it  is  not  possible  to  guard  against 
the  influx  of  what  is  bad  in  taste  and  vicious  in  morals, 
in  any  other  way  than  by  furnishin";  a  sufficient  supply 
of  a  healthy  character.  The  mental  and  moral  appetile 
must  be  gratified. 

We  hope  that,  by  "  winnoioing  the  wheat  from  the 
chaff,"  by  providing  abundantly  ior  the  imagination,  and 
by  a  large  collection  of  Biography,  Voyages  and  Travels, 
History,  and  more  solid  matter,  we  may  produce  a  work 
which  shall  be  popular,  while  at  the  same  time  it  will 
aspire  to  raise  the  standard  of  public  taste. 


Terms. — The  Living  Age  is  published  every  Satur- 
day, by  E.  LiTTELL  &  Co.,  corner  of  Tremont  and  Brom- 
field  sts.,  Boston  ;  Price  12i  cents  a  number,  or  six  dollars 
a  year  in  advance.  Remittances  for  any  period  will  be 
thankfully  received  and  promptly  attended  to.  f^j*  To 
insure  regularity  in  mailing  the  work,  orders  should  be 
addressed  to  the  office  ofpMication,  as  above. 

Clubs,  paying  a  year  in  advance,  will  be  supplied  as 
follows : — 

Four  copies  for  .  .  »  .  ^20  00 
Nine  ""....  $40  00 
Twelve «       "        .        .        .        .    «50  00 


Complete  sets,  in  fifteen  volumes,  to  the  end  of  1847, 
handsomely  bound,  and  packed  in  neat  boxes,  are  for  sale 
at  thirty  dollars. 

Ami  volume  may  be  had  separately  at  two  dollars, 
bound,  or  a  dollar  and  a  half  in  numbers. 

Any  number  may  be  had  for  12^ cents;  and  it  may 
be  worth  while  for  subscribers  or  purchasers  to  complete 
any  broken  volumes  they  may  have,  and  thus  greatly  en- 
hance their  value. 


Binding. — We  bind  the  work  in  a  uniform,  strong,  and 
good  style  ;  and  where  customers  bring  their  numbers  in 
good  order,  can  generally  give  them  bound  volumes  in  ei- 
dhange  without  any  delay.  The  price  of  the  binding  is 
60  cents  a  volume.  As  they  are  always  bound  to  one 
pattern,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  matching  the  future 
TOlumes. 


Agencies. — We  are  desirous  of  making  arrangements 
in  all  jparts  of  North  America,  for  increasing  the  circula 
tion  of  this  work— and  for  doing  this  a  liberal  commission 
will  be  allowed  to  gentlemen  who  will  interest  themselves 
in  the  business.  And  we  will  gladly  correspond  on  this 
subject  with  any  agent  who  will  send  us  undoubted  refe»- 
ences. 


Postage.— yfh&n  sent  with  the  cover  on,  the  Living 
Age  consists  of  three  sheets,  and  is  rated  as  a  pamphlet, 
at  4i  cents.  But  when  sent  without  the  cover,  it  comes 
within  the  definition  of  a  newspaper  given  in  the  law, 
and  cannot  legally  be  chtrs^ed  with  more  than  newspaper 
postage,  (li cts.)    We  add  the  definition  alluded  to : — 

A  newspaper  is  "any  printed  publication,  issued  ia 
numbers,  consisting  of  not  more  than  two  sheets,  and 
published  at  short,  stated  intervals  of  not  more  than  one 
month,  conveying  intelligence  of  passing  events." 

Monthly  parts. — For  such  as  prefer  it  in  that  form,tf» 
Living  A^e  is  put  up  in  monthly  parts,  containing  four  or 
five  weekly  numbers.  In  this  shape  it  shows  to  great 
advantage  in  comparison  with  other  works,  containing  t» 
each  part  double  the  matter  of  any  of  the  quarterlies. 
But  we  recommend  the  weekly  numbers,  as  fresher  and 
fuller  of  life.  Postage  on  the  monthly  parts  is  about  14 
cents.  The  volumes  are  published  quarterly,  each  volume 
containing  as  much  matter  as  a  quarterly  review  gives  ia 
eighteen  months. 


n      11  fi.    T>       ,j-    1  T         1  Washington,  27  Dec,  1845. 

UF  ail  tne  Periodical  Journals  devoted  to  literature  and  science  which  abound  in  Europe  and  in  this  country,  this 
has  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  n^Ost  useful.  It  contaitis  indeed  the  exposition  only  of  the  current  literature  of  the 
fc<ngiish  language,  but  this  by  its  immense  extent  and  comprehension  includes  a  portraiture  of  the  human  mind  in 
the  utmost  expansion  of  the  present  age.  J.  Q.  ADAMS. 
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From  the  Edinburgh  Review. 

Histoire  des  Girondins.     Par  M.  A.  de  Lamar- 
TiNE  :  Paris,  1817.      8  vols.  8vo. 

Public  expectation  could  not  fail  to  be  greatly 
raised,  when  it  was  announced  tliat  M.  de  Lamar- 
tine  was  employed  in  writing  the  history  of  some 
of  the  most  remarkable  men,  by  whom  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  periods  and  parties  of  the  French 
Revolution  was  most  distinguished.  Little  doubt 
could  exist  that  the  labors  of  such  a  writer  would 
produce  a  striking  and  attractive  work.  But  there 
were  some  who  expected  that  M.  de  Lamartine's 
history  would  still  more  interest,  and  possibly 
instruct  his  countrymen,  by  offering  a  view  of  the 
revolution  very  different  in  its  political  bearing 
from  that,  in  which  it  has  been  the  tendency  of 
recent  writers  to  represent,  and  of  the  French  pub- 
lic in  general  to  regard  it.  Though  an  adherent 
of  the  existing  dynasty  and  institutions,  though  in 
fact  at  present  a  member  of  a  liberal  opposition, 
yet  M.  de  Lamartine's  attachment  to  the  church 
of  Rome  and  the  romantic  character  of  his  vnritings, 
togethej  with  the  personal  associations  which 
belong  to  religious  and  literary  sympathies,  have 
throughout  th»  vicissitudes  of  politics  enabled  him 
to  continue  in  friendly  relations  with  the  party 
most  opposed  to  the  revolution  and  its  results. 
The  Fauxbourg  St.  Germain  regarded  him  as  a 
man  whose  conclusions  and  votes  were  mis- 
chievous ;  but  whose  writings  and  speeches  were 
calculated  *o  serve  their  cause,  by  fostering  a 
spirit  opposed  to  the  democratic  tendencies  of 
modern  France.  They  trusted  jlhat,  even  if  he  did 
not  venture  openly  to  assail  the  principles  of  the 
revolution,  and  defend  the  ancien  regime,  a  senti- 
mental and  imaginative  writer  could  not  tell  the 
tale  of  those  times  without  exciting  sympathy  in 
behalf  of  those  who  had  fallen  victims  to  their 
devotion  to  the  altar  and  the  throne,  and  arousing 
indignation  against  the  cause  that  was  soUed  by 
the  irreligion  and  atrocities  of  the  Commune  and 
the  Jacobins.  They  hoped  that  while  the  massa- 
cres of  September,  the  various  horrors  of  the 
Reign  of  Terror,  and  the  enormities  of  Lyons  and 
Nantes,  would  be  portrayed  with  fearful  distinct- 
ness, the  poetical  historian  would  depict  in  the 
most  brilliant  colors  the  chivalrous  constancy  of  the 
aristocracy,  would  exert  his  tragic  powers  in 
describing  the  sufferings  and  courage  of  the  royal 
family,  and  immortalize  in  glowing  narrative  the 
heroic  deeds  done  in  La  Vendee. 

The  opposite  party  agreed  in  expecting  very 
much  the  same  results  from  the  pencil  of  M.  de 
Lamartine.  Never  were  general  anticipations 
more  signally  disappointed.  The  tale  of  the  vic- 
tims of  the  revolution  is  told  with  pathetic  splendor 
by  M.  de  Lamartine  :  every  incident  of  suffering, 
every  act  of  courage,  elicits  his  generous  sympa- 
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thy.  But  his  heart  is  with  the  revolution  through- 
out all  its  phases.  While  he  marks  and  condemns 
its  crimes  and  excesses  with  strict  justice,  his  mas- 
ter feelings  are  a  deep  conviction  of  its  paramount 
necessity  and  rectitude,  and  a  patriotic  pride  in  its 
triumph  over  domestic  as  well  as  foreign  foes. 
He  has  no  regrets  for  the  ancient  institutions  of 
France,  but  sees  in  their  downfall  the  triumph  of 
the  first  principles  of  justice  and  reason.  His 
imagination,  instead  of  lingering  amid  the  ruins  of 
monarchy  and  feudality,  contemplates  with  evident 
predilection  the  visions  of  the  republic.  Far  from 
branding  the  revolution  with  a  general  character 
of  irreligion,  on  account  of  the  excesses  of  the  mob 
or  of  some  few  crazy  fanatics  of  infidelity,  he  is 
rather  disposed  to  regard  the  whole  movement  as 
one  of  a  religious  nature,  having  its  origin  in  a 
deep,  dim,  but  sincere  determination  to  realize  the 
spirit  of  Christianity  in  the  arrangements  of  society 
and  the  institutions  of  government.  The  oppo- 
nents of  the  revolution  he  judges  with  mild  for- 
bearance ;  but  he  still  judges  them,  in  order  to 
condemn  them  as  men  who  withstood  the  right. 
The  very  sympathy  which  he  expresses  and  ex- 
cites in  behalf  of  the  royal  family  by  the  minute 
description  of  their  sufferings,  their  affection,  and 
their  patience,  renders  more  damaging  to  the  royal 
cause  the  stern  impartiality  with  which  he  criticises 
their  acts,  delineates  their  characters,  and  de- 
nounces their  misconduct,  as  the  main  cause  of  the 
calamities  in  which  both  themselves  and  their 
country  became  so  fatally  involved.  The  real 
heroes  of  his  story  are  the  individuals  who  pro- 
moted the  revolution  with  the  greatest  vigor,  and 
fdlowed  out  its  principles  with  the  sternest  de- 
termination to  their  most  extreme  consequences. 
Even  the  party  whose  fortunes  he  has  made  the 
nominal  subject  of  his  narrative  are  too  pale  a  type 
of  republican  enthusiasm  and  energy  to  satisfy  his 
daring  fancy.  From  first  to  last,  the  principal 
personage  of  the  drama  is  Robespierre.  On  him 
the  reader's  attention  is  gradually  concentrated 
more  and  more,  as  on  the  living  emblem  of  the 
revolution,  of  its  principle,  of  its  energy,  of  its 
moral  grandeur,  and  of  the  excesses  by  which  that 
grandeur  was  chequered ;  and  with  his  fall  the 
narrative  ends  as  with  the  cessation  of  all  that 
could  give  an  interest  in  its  story. 

The  appearance  of  a  work  of  a  character  and 
tendency  so  absolutely  the  reverse  of  all  that  had 
been  anticipated  from  the  author,  while  its  literary 
merits  surpassed  even  the  most  favorable  expecta- 
tions, could  not  fail  to  create  an  extraordinary  sen- 
sation in  France.  No  work  that  has  appeared  in 
our  day  seems  to  have  created  such  a  ferment  in 
Paris.  The  royalists,  and  all  who,  without  being 
actually  supporters  of  the  ancient  dynasty  and  order 
of  things,  are  more  or  less  opposed  to  the  spirit  of 
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the  revolation,  shrank  at  the  deadly  wound  inflicted 
on  their  feelings  and  their  cause  by  what  they  had 
deemed  a  friendly  hand.  The  Christian  poet 
poprvi-J  to  carry  away  religion  and  sentiment  from 
.  ranks  into  those  of  their  opponents.  The 
adherents  of  the  revolution  hailed  with  joy  and 
gratitude  the  unexpected  accession  of  a  new  and 
potent  ally.  Discountenanced  by  conservative 
opinion,  and  denounced  by  his  old  friends  of  the 
Fauxbourg,  M.  de  Lamartine  has  been  rewarded 
by  the  general  acknowledgments  with  which  his 
countrymen  have  received  his  vindication  of  the 
national  character,  and  his  justification  of  the  spirit 
which  the  revolution  has  made  the  spirit  of  the 
French  people. 

Independently,  however,  of  these  adventitious 
causes  of  a  momentary  notoriety,  the  History  of 
the  Girondins  is  a  work  that  possesses  solid  claims 
to  a  more  durable  and  extensive  reputation.  We 
cannot  receive  it  as  a  satisfactory  history  of  the 
period  of  which  it  treats.  In  fact  the  author, 
tLo-agh  he  has  given  it  the  name  of  a  "  history," 
is  content  that  it  should  be  classed  in  a  humbler 
category.  "  As  for  the  title  of  this  book,"  he 
^  says  in  his  preface,  "  we  have  only  adopted  it  for 
want  of  any  other  word  to  designate  a  narrative 
This  book  has  none  of  the  pretensions  of  history, 
and  must  not  assume  its  dignity.  It  is  an  inter- 
mediate work  between  history  and  memoirs. 
Events  occupy  in  it  a  subordinate  place  to  men  and 
ideas.  It  is  full  of  personal  details.  These 
details  are  the  physiognomy  of  characters  :  it  is 
through  them  that  the  latter  impress  themselves 
on  the  imagination.  Great  vsrriters  have  already 
written  the  chronicles  of  this  memorable  epoch. 
Others  will  ere  long  write  them.  It  will  be  doing 
us  injustice  to  compare  us  with  them.  They  have 
produced,  or  will  produce,  the  history  of  an  age  : 
we  have  produced  nothing  but  a  study  of  a  group 
of  men,  and  of  some  months  of  the  revolution." 

With  this  scheme  of  his  work  before  him,  M. 
de  Lamartine  has  not  thought  it  necessary  to  give 
a  detailed  record  of  all  the  events  of  the  period. 
He  assumes  that  his  reader  has  already  acquired 
this  knowledge  from  other  sources.  Relying  on 
this  he  has  not,  as  he  tells  us,  scrupled  in  some 
instances  to  heighten  the  effect  by  neglecting  the 
exact  order  of  time.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted, 
however,  that  such  omissions  and  inversions  are 
accompanied  by  more  serious  defects,  which  impair 
our  confidence  in  the  accuracy  of  the  narrative,  and 
consequently  in  the  justice  of  the  views  based  upon 
it.  The  intermediate  position  between  history  and 
memoirs  which  the  author  would  assume  for  his 
work  \r>  one  which,  unfortunately,  possesses  the 
claims  of  neither,  as  an  authority  concerning  mat- 
ters of  fact.  Its  statements  are  not  given,  as  in 
memoirs,  on  the  author's  personal  knowledge  ;  nor 
are  they  drawn,  as  in  a  trustworthy  history,  from 
original  accounts  of  a  known  and  authentic  charac- 
ter. Incidents,  which  give  an  entirely  new  aspect 
to  some  of  the  principal  persons,  and  to  some  even 
of  the  most  important  events  of  the  period,  are 
stated  on  the  authority  of  no  published  work,  or 


accessible  record,  (in  which  case  the  authenticity  or 
value  of  the  statement  could  have  been  tested,)  but 
simply  on  that  of  private  documents,  which  the 
reader  has  no  means  of  examining  for  himself — 
of  conversations  with  unnamed  individuals,  the 
trustworthiness  as  well  as  the  efiect  of  whose  evi- 
dence we  are  obliged  to  take  entirely  on  credit  from 
our  author.  We  have  not  the  slightest  distrust  of 
M.  de  Lamartine's  assurance  that  he  has  made  a 
most  scrupulous  investigation  into  the  statements 
from  which  his  narrative  has  been  prepared. 
"  Although,"  he  says,  "  we  have  not  encumbered 
the  narrative  with  notes,  with  references,  and  with 
pieces  jusiificatives,  there  is  not  one  of  our  state- 
ments which  is  not  authorized  either  by  authentic 
memoirs,  or  by  unpublished  memoirs,  or  by  auto- 
graph correspondence,  which  the  families  of  the 
principal  personages  have  been  pleased  to  confide 
to  us,  or  by  oral  and  trustworthy  information  col- 
lected from  the  lips  of  the  last  survivors  of  this 
great  epoch."  The  consequence  of  this  indispo- 
sition to  encumber  the  story  with  the  ordinary 
proofs  of  historical  accuracy  is,  that  when  we  get 
beyond  the  most  familiar  incidents,  we  never  know 
the  value  of  a  single  statement  that  is  made ;  for 
instance,  whether  it  is  derived  from  most  intelli- 
gent and  impartial  witnesses,  or  from  the  most  dis- 
credited and  heated  partisans ;  whether  it  is  capa- 
ble of  being  supported  by  a  reference  to  some 
indisputable  and  acknowledged  authority,  or  rests 
entirely  on  the  private  conversation  or  letter  of 
some  survivor  of  the  revolution,  whose  good  faith 
or  judgment  it  is  possible  that  particular  circum- 
stances may  have  led  M.  de  Lamartine  to  over- 
estimate. This  is  a  fault  peculiarly  to  be  regretted 
in  an  author,  whose  poetical  reputation  lays  him 
open  to  the  imputation  of  not  being  much  in  the 
habit  of  investigating  closely,  or  weighing  accu- 
rately, the  eviden6es  of  historical  facts ;  and  the 
very  character  of  whose  work  suggests  the  suspi- 
cion that  he  may  have  been  ready  to  take  on 
insufficient  evidence  any  striking  statement  that 
would  heighten  the  effect  of  his  narrative,  or  bear 
out  the  view  which  he  has  formed  of  the  character 
of  some  remarkable  individual.  M.  de  Lamartine 
promises  that,  after  a  while,  in  case  any  of  his 
statements  should  be  assailed,  he  will  support  them 
by  a  mass  of  proof.  We  would  impress  on  him 
that  this  is  a  duty,  which,  even  without  any  call 
of  self-defence,  it  is  incumbent  on  him  to  dis- 
charge, in  order  to  stamp  on  the  very  face  of  his 
history  those  outward  and  visible  signs  of  consci- 
entious and  laborious  truthfulness,  which  can  alone 
invest  it  with  permanent  utility  and  reputation. 

But  accuracy,  unfortunately,  is  not  one  of  M. 
de  Lamartine's  qualifications  for  writing  history. 
Those  who  are  most  conversant  with  the  events 
of  the  revolution  accuse  him  of  frequent  exagger- 
ation. Imitating  a  habit  of  the  ancient  historians, 
which  is  not  permitted  by  the  present  canons  of 
historical  propriety,  he  does  not  scruple  to  embody 
his  own  conception  of  the  feelings  of  the  various 
personages  of  his  narrative  in  imaginary  speeches, 
which  he  puts  into  tbi/r  mouths.     In  some  in- 
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stances  an  ordinary  acquaintance  with  the  history 
of  the  revolution  exposes  inaccuracies  which  are 
not  to  be  attributed  to  any  bias  or  misconception, 
but  to  sheer  carelessness.  But  even  with  these 
very  serious  defects,  this  work  remains  a  most  val- 
uable contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  revolu- 
tion. Imperfect  as  a  history,  it  is  a  striking  and 
instructive  historical  study.  It  brings  before  us 
that  most  stirring  and  important  period  with  a 
clearness  and  vividness  that  all  previous  descrip- 
tions, except  some  of  Carlyle's,  have  failed  to 
realize  :  it  presents  us  on  the  same  page  with  dis- 
tinct, highly-finished  sketches  of  the  principal  actors, 
and  with  a  careful  and  deliberate  judgment  on  the 
causes,  the  nature,  and  consequences  of  the  events. 
These  are  the  objects  at  which  the  author  has  evi- 
dently aimed  ;  and  he  has,  in  our  opinion,  attained 
them  with  greater  success  than  any  other  writer 
on  the  revolution.  Skill  and  power  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  remarkable  scenes  and  incidents  was 
an  excellence  which  M.  de  Lamartine's  descriptive 
powers  gave  us  reason  to  anticipate  ;  and  he  has 
combined  this  excellence  with  more  discrimination 
and  justice  in  his  estimate  of  characters  and  events 
than  we  were  prepared  for.  Though  occasionally 
too  apt  to  judge  one  man  somewhat  too  harshly, 
or  to  elevate  another  into  a  species  of  imaginary 
hero — though  often  bewildered  by  the  vastness  of 
the.  subject,  or  misled  by  his  own  ardent  tempera- 
ment— M.  de  Lamartine  seems  to  us  on  the  whole 
to  have  brought  to  the  consideration  of  the  revo- 
lution a  more  candid  spirit  and  more  wholesome 
sympathies,  than  any  preceding  writer.  It  is  a 
great  and  rare  merit  in  a  Frenchman  writing  on 
that  subject  in  the  present  day,  to  be  able  on  the 
one  hand  to  appreciate  the  grandeur  and  justice  of 
the  revolution  without  silencing  the  suggestions  of 
human  feeling  and  the  simple  dictates  of  morality ; 
and  on  the  other  to  give  full  scope  to  pity  and  jus- 
tice towards  individuals  without  allowing  those 
sentiments  to  abate  the  ardor  of  his  sympathy  with 
that  succession  of  efforts  by  which,  at  an  immense 
cost  of  personal  suffering  and  wrong,  the  safety 
and  happiness  of  a  great  people  were  secured. 

The  period  comprised  in  these  eight  volumes  is 
the  most  eventful  period  of  the  revolution.  The 
author  selected  an  incorrect  designation  when  he 
called  his  work  a  "History  of  the  Girondins." 
The  characters  and  fortunes  of  the  particular  body 
of  men  known  by  that  appellation  in  no  respect 
form  the  sole  or  even  principal  subject  of  the  work. 
No  especial  pains  are  devoted  to  the  elucidation  of 
their  policy  and  position.  Instead  of  being  brought 
into  a  more  prominent  position  than  that  which 
they  have  occupied  in  previous  histories,  or  being 
invested  with  any  peculiar  interest,  they  are  thrown 
rather  more  into  the  background,  and,  if  anything, 
deprived  of  their  real  importance  and  consideration. 
The  existence  of  their  party  does  not  even  mark 
the  chronological  limits  of  the  work.  The  narra- 
tive commences  before  their  rise,  and  is  continued 
long  after  their  disappearance.  It  might  with 
much  more  propriety  be  called  a  History  or  Robes- 
pierre than  of  the  Girondins ;  but  it  would  most 


accurately  be  described  as  the  "  History  of  the 
Rise  of  the  French  Republic."  It  comprises  the 
period  commencing  with  the  establishment  of  the 
constitution  of  1791  ;  conthiuing  through  the  vari- 
ous occurrences  that  led  to  the  downfall  of  that 
constitution,  the  foundation  of  a  republic  in  its 
place,  the  struggles  of  factions  in  the  Convention, 
the  gradual  consolidation  of  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  committee  of  public  safety ;  and  closing  with 
the  fall  of  Robespierre.  After  this  begins  the  sec- 
ond period  ;  which  may  properly  be  designated  as 
that  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  republic. 

The  narrative  of  this  period  is  prefaced  by  a 
review  of  the  state  of  affairs  at  its  commencement, 
and  an  account  of  some  events  which  immediately 
preceded  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  of  1791, 
and  determined  its  fate,  even  before  it  came  into 
being.  The  death  of  Mirabeau  in  the  April  of 
that  year  deprived  France  of  the  only  statesman 
who  possessed  the  capacity  to  guide  his  country 
through  the  revolution,  and  enjoyed  the  amount  of 
pubhc  confidence,  which  is  an  equally  necessary 
condition  for  success.  We  cannot  concur  with 
M.  de  Lamartine,  that  the  energies  and  utility  of 
Mirabeau  were  exhausted  ;  and  that  his  efforts  to 
give  stability  to  the  new  institutions  of  his  country 
must  have  failed.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  pop- 
ular fickleness  and  of  the  ephemeral  nature  of  rev- 
olutionary reputations,  the  first  want  of  the  public 
is  a  leader ;  and,  when  a  man  of  Mirabeau's  genius 
had  actually  been  accepted  by  the  people  as  its 
habitual  leader,  a  moral  power  had  been  created 
which  might,  perhaps,  have  arrested  or  diverted 
even  the  movement  of  the  French  revblution.  His 
death  left  the  Assembly  in  a  state  of  disorganiza- 
tion, which  continued  during  the  remaining  months 
of  its  existence.  Among  the  various  subordinate 
orators  to  whom  the  removal  of  their  chief  gave  a 
momentary  superiority,  the  foremost  place  fell  to 
the  amiable  and  pure-minded  Barnave,  who,  with- 
out any  of  the  qualities  of  a  statesman,  possessed 
the  merit  of  a  clear  and  effective  style  of  speaking. 

"  Still  in  the  shade  and  in  the  rear  of  the  leaders 
of  the  National  Assembly,  a  man  almost  unknown 
began  to  bestir  himself,  moved  by  unquiet  thoughts 
that  seemed  to  forbid  him  silence  and  repose ;  on 
every  occasion  he  tried  to  speak,  and  attacked  every 
speaker  indifferently,  even  Mirabeau.  Hurled  from 
the  tribune,  he  mounted  it  again  the  next  day  ;  hum- 
bled by  sarcasms,  stifled  by  murmurs,  disavowed  by 
all  parties,  lost  to  sight  amid  the  great  athletes  who 
fixed  the  public  attention,  he  was  ever  beaten,  never 
wearied.  You  might  have  said  that  some  secret 
and  prophetic  genius  revealed  to  him  beforehand  the 
vanity  of  all  these  talents,  the  omnipotence  of  will 
and  patience,  and  that  a  voice  heard  by  him  alone 
whispered  to  him  in  his  soul,  '  These  men  who 
despise  thee  are  thine  ;  all  the  windings  of  this  rev- 
olution, which  does  not  choose  to  look  at  thee,  will 
end  in  thee  ;  for  thou  art  placed  in  its  path  as  the 
inevitable  extreme  in  which  every  impulse  ends.' 
That  man  was  Robespierre." 

Nothing  in  Robespierre's  exterior  gave  any  in- 
dication of  the  superiority  which  he  was  destined 
to  command  .  there  was  nothing  even  to  attract 
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the  attention  of  the  observer.  His  appearance  is 
described  as  that  of  a  short,  slight,  ill-made  man, 
with  awkward  and  affected  gestures — a  harsh, 
mouthing,  monotonous  tone  of  voice — a  small, 
rather  handsome  forehead,  swelling  out  above  the 
temples,  as  if  pressed  out  by  force  of  eager  thought, 
— deep-set  blue  eyes,  of  a  somewhat  gentle  but 
unsteady  expression,  half  hidden  under  his  eyelids 
— a  small  nose  and  open  nostrils — a  large  mouth, 
with  thin  contracted  lips — and  an  unhealthy  yellow 
complexion.  The  expression  of  his  face  was  mild, 
with  something  of  a  serious  calmness,  and  a  sar- 
castic smile.  But  the  predominant  characteristic 
of  his  countenance  was  the  constant,  eager  tension 
of  his  features,  as  if  all  the  energies  of  his  whole 
soul  and  frame  were  always  vehemently  bent  on 
some  one  object.  And  this  was  the  fact.  For, 
passionately  devoted  to  the  system  of  Rousseau, 
Robefepieire  had  ever  before  him,  from  the  outset, 
to  the  end  of  his  career,  one  constant  purpose — 
the  resolution  of  realizing  the  ideas  of  social  and 
political  change,  which  that  daring  speculator  had 
shadowed  forth.  To  this  the  ultimate  limit  of  the 
revolution,  and  of  the  then  thoughts  of  men,  he 
steadily  looked,  and  steadily  advanced  without  ever 
swerving,  pausing,  or  faltering.  His  character 
w^as  not  of  the  kind  that  enabled  him  actively  to 
propel  the  movement  in  any  of  its  various  stages  ; 
still,  no  step  was  taken  in  advance,  but  he  was 
seen  moving  yet  further  onwards,  and  urging  the 
public  mind  to  some  more  distant  point.  At  the 
period  of  v/hich  we  now  speak,  he  was  only  begin- 
ning to  be  of  importance.  He  and  Petion,  another 
disciple  of  the  "  Contrat  Social,"  an  unsuccessful 
lawyer,  but  vigorous,  sincere,  and  of  a  handsome 
exterior,  and  fitted  to  play  the  part  of  a  popular 
leader,  were  at  the  head  of  a  small  group  of  ex- 
treme politicians  :  though  without  influence  in  the 
Assembly,  they  were  already  in  possession  of  con- 
siderable strength  from  their  credit  with  the  Jaco- 
bins and  the  mob. 

The  flight  of  the  royal  famUy  to  Varennes  fol- 
lowed the  death  of  Mirabeau,  and  was  probably 
occasioned,  or  at  any  rate  accelerated,  by  it.  The 
various  details  of  this  interesting  story  are  narrated 
with  exciting  circumstantiality  ;  and  the  attention 
of  the  reader  is  not  unwisely  riveted  on  an  incident 
second  in  importance  to  none  of  the  strange  events 
by  which  it  is  surrounded.  The  flight  to  Varennes 
exercised  the  most  direct  and  serious  influence 
on  the  subsequent  course  of  the  revolution.  The 
attempt,  its  failure,  and  the  mistaken  course  adopted 
with  respect  to  it  by  the  Assembly,  were  fatal  alike 
to  constitutional  monarchy,  and  to  the  peaceful 
establishment  of  republican  institutions.  As  re- 
garded the  king  personally,  the  whole  transaction 
was  justly  destructive  of  all  further  trust  in  him. 
How  far  the  precariousness  of  the  position  in 
which  his  family  were  placed  excuses  the  step 
on  private  grounds,  it  is  unnecessary  to  inquire. 
These  were  not  points  which  the  people  of  France 
could  appreciate.  They  saw  the  king,  in  the  midst 
of  professions  of  attachment  to  the  new  order  of 
things,  suddenly  quit  his  capital,  and  endeavor  to 


place  himself  at  the  head  of  that  portion  of  hi» 
army  which  was  least  well-affected  to  the  revolu- 
tion, and  in  the  position  in  w^hich  he  could  most 
easily  avail  himself  of  the  support  of  the  foreign 
powers  and  emigrants.  In  all  this  they  naturally 
saw  proofs  of  his  irreconcilable  repugnance  to  the 
changes  which  were  taking  place,  and  a  readiness 
to  resist  them,  even  at  the  cost  of  civil  war  and 
foreign  intervention.  Thenceforth  the  avenues  to 
public  confidence  were  closed  on  him ;  and  he 
became  by  inevitable  consequence  incapable  of 
retaining  to  any  useful  end  the  position  of  a  con- 
stifutional  monarch. 

Happy  had  it  been  for  both  king  and  people 
had  the  former  accomplished  his  purpose,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  the  camp  of  Bouille.  The 
spirit  of  the  French  army  at  that  period  negatives 
the  supposition  that  the  king  could  have  detached 
any  considerable  portion  of  it  from  the  national 
cause,  or  maintained  his  ground  in  any  part  of 
France.  He  would  have  been  compelled  to  quit 
his  dominions ;  and  when  once  a  fugitive,  the  for- 
feiture of  his  crown  would  have  been  admitted  by 
all  the  world  to  be  a  matter  of  obvious  necessity  ; 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick's  army,  instead  of  deriving 
strength  from  his  presence,  would  have  had  in  his 
weakness  merely  an  additional  element  of  confu- 
sion in  councils  not  very  vigorous  at  their  best ; 
while  the  new  executive  government  of  France 
would  have  been  relieved  from  all  trammels  and 
all  suspicions.  The  jealousies  and  conflicts  of  the 
following  year  would,  in  this  case,  have  had  no 
existence.  The  populace  would  never  have  been 
unloosed  and  organized  for  successful  revolt.  At 
any  rate,  its  barbarous  vengeance  would  not  have 
been  infuriated  by  the  blood  of  royal  victims,  and 
France  would  have  been  spared  all  the  disgrace  and 
all  the  disorder  that  flowed  from  the  fountain  of 
that  useless  crime. 

Unfortunately,  the  adverse  fates — the  unlucky 
blunders  of  the  Due  de  Choiseul,  and  the  perverse 
acuteness  and  energy  of  Drouet,  frustrated  these 
desirable  results.  All  might  have  been  well  if 
the  royal  carriage  had  completed  two  more  stages 
in  security.  Indeed,  the  Constituent  Assembly,  had 
it  then  been  equal  to  the  crisis,  would  have  delib- 
erately secured  the  results  which  had  been  missed 
by  chance.  Instead  of  bringing  back  the  king  to 
Paris,  and  disguising  the  real  character  of  his  flight, 
by  pretending  to  consider  it  as  an  abduction,  they 
should  have  preferred  the  fiction,  which  was  con- 
secrated by  the  example  of  the  English  revolution 
on  the  absconding  of  James  the  Second — they 
should  have  treated  the  flight  as  an  abdication — 
compelled  the  royal  family  to  leave  the  country — 
and  proceeded  to  provide  for  the  vacancy  of  the 
throne.  They  might,  as  M.  de  Lamartine  thinks 
they  should  have  done,  have  established  the  repub- 
lic at  once  : — 

"The  republic,  had  it  then  been  legally  estab- ~ 
lished  by  the  Assembly  acting  in  the  exercise  of  its 
rights,  and  in  full  possession  of  power,  would  have 
been  quite  other  than  the  republic  which  nine  months 
afterwards  was  the  perfidious  and  atrocious  conquest 
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of  the  insurrection  of  the  10th  of  August.  It  would 
have  been  exposed,  no  doubt,  to  the  agitation  insep- 
arable from  the  birth  of  a  new  order  of  things.  It 
would  not  have  escaped  the  disasters  natural  to  a 
country  in  its  first  movements,  when  frenzied  by  the 
very  magnitude  of  its  dangers.  But  it  would  have 
been  the  child  of  law,  instead  of  sedition  ;  of  right, 
instead  of  violence  ;  of  deliberation  instead  of  insur- 
rection. This  alone  would  have  changed  the  un- 
toward conditions  of  its  existence  and  its  future.  It 
must  have  been  stirring ;  but  it  might  have  remained 
pure. 

"  See  what  an  entire  change  would  have  been 
made  by  the  one  fact  of  its  having  been  legally  and 
deliberately  proclaimed.  There  would  have  been 
no  10th  of  August ;  the  fraud  and  tyranny  of  the 
commune  of  Paris,  the  massacre  of  the  guards,  the 
attack  on  the  palace,  the  king's  flight  to  the  Assem- 
bly, the  outrages  with  which  he  was  there  loaded, 
and  lastly,  his  imprisonment  in  the  temple,  would 
all  have  been  avoided.  The  republic  would  not 
have  killed  a  king,  a  queen,  an  innocent  child,  and 
a  virtuous  princess.  It  would  have  had  no  massa- 
cres of  September,  that  St.  Bartholomew  of  the 
people,  which  forever  stains  the  robe  of  liberty.  It 
would  not  have  been  baptized  with  the  blood  of 
300,000  victims.  It  would  not  have  placed  the 
people's  axe  in  the  hands  of  a  revolutionary  tribunal, 
to  be  used  by  it  to  immolate  an  entire  generation, 
in  order  to  make  room  for  an  idea.  TheGirondins, 
coming  pure  into  power,  would  have  had  much 
more  strength  to  combat  the  demagogues.  The 
republic,  calmly  established,  would  have  awed 
Europe  in  a  very  different  manner  from  a  riot, 
authorized  by  murder  and  assassination.  War 
might  have  been  avoided ;  or,  if  inevitable,  would 
have  been  more  unanimous  and  triumphant.  Our 
generals  would  not  have  been  massacred  by  their 
soldiers  amid  cries  of  treachery.  The  popular 
spirit  would  everywhere  have  fought  on  our  side, 
and  the  horror  excited  by  our  days  of  August, 
September,  and  January,  would  not  have  repelled 
from  our  standards  the  nations  attracted  to  them  by 
our  doctrines ;  and  thus  would  a  single  change  in 
the  origin  of  the  republic  have  changed  the  fate  of 
the  revolution." — (Vol.  i.,  p.  320.) 

Undoubtedly,  if  the  experiment  of  a  republic 
were  a  matter  of  necessity,  it  would  have  been  far 
better  that  it  should  have  been  tried  under  the  cir- 
cumstances desired  by  ^M.  de  Lamartine.  But  it 
seems  to  us  that  the  Assembly,  by  boldly  declaring 
the  throne  vacant  on  the  occasion  of  the  king's 
flight  to  Varennes,  might  have  given  the  constitu- 
tion of  1791  a  fair  chance  of  stability.  If  the 
young  dauphin  had  been  placed  on  the  throne, 
the  popular  leaders  might  have  wielded  the  execu- 
tive power  under  the  name  of  a  regency,  and  have 
gradually  fashioned  the  monarchy  to  work  harmo- 
niously under  the  new  constitution.  Or  the  crown 
might  have  been  transferred  to  the  younger  branch 
of  the  royal  family ;  and  in  this  case  the  undoubted 
popular  sympathies  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  would 
probably  have  rendered  his  exercise  of  the  consti- 
tutional powers  of  the  monarchy  endurable  to  the 
people,  because  compatible  with  the  maintenance 
of  the  changes  eflfected  by  the  revolution. 

Which  of  these  courses  would  have  commanded 
the  public  assent  can  now  only  be  matter  of  specu- 
lation.   We  agree  with  M.  de  Lamartine,  that  the 


course  taken  by  the  Assembly  was  the  very  worst 
of  all  that  lay  before  it.  To  confer  the  royal  pre- 
rogative on  a  king  who  had  just  declared,  by  his 
words  and  acts,  his  entire  alienation  from  his  peo- 
ple, and  his  disaffection  to  free  institutions,  was 
simply  to  render  monarchy  and  the  new  constitution 
impossible.  The  step,  though  dictated  by  some 
surviving  respect  and  regard  for  Louis,  was,  in 
truth,  the  most  cruel  act  that  could  have  been  done 
towards  him.  "  It  crowned  him,"  says  our  author, 
"  with  suspicion  and  insult — it  nailed  him  to  the 
throne,  and  made  that  throne  the  instrument  of 
his  torture,  and  finally  of  his  death."  On  the  other 
hand,  at  this  period  the  king  might  yet  have  saved 
himself.  "  On  his  return  from  Varennes,  he  sliould 
have  abdicated.  The  revolution  would  have 
adopted  his  son,  and  brought  him  up  in  its  own 
likeness.  He  did  not  abdicate — he  submitted  to 
receive  a  pardon  from  his  people — he  swore  to  ex- 
ecute a  constitution  from  which  he  had  run  away 
— he  was  a  pardoned  king.  Europe  looked  on 
him  thenceforth  only  as  a  fugitive  from  the  throne 
brought  back  to  his  punishment — the  nation  as  a 
traitor — and  the  revolution  as  a  puppet." 

Brought  back  a  prisoner,  amid  the  execrations 
of  his  people,  the  king,  after  some  weeks  of  con- 
finement in  his  palace,  and  an  entire  abeyance  of 
his  prerogatives,  was  restored  to  liberty,  in  order 
to  enable  him  to  give  a  free  assent  to  the  consti- 
tution. He  gave  that  assent,  figured  in  the  cere- 
mony of  the  inauguration,  swore  to  the  constitution, 
and  was  immediately  placed  in  the  unrestricted 
exercise  of  all  the  powers  it  vested  in  him.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  Constituent  Assembly  sep- 
arated ;  and  the  Legislative  Assembly,  composed 
of  an  entirely  fresh  set  of  men,  utterly  inexperienced 
in  public  affairs,  entered,  in  conjunction  with  this 
incapable,  discredited,  and  alienated  king,  on  the 
management  of  affairs,  and  the  government  of 
France. 

Among  the  new  characters  who  now  appeared 
on  the  political  stage,  there  was  one  particular  body 
of  men,  which  had  been  preceded  by  a  great,  though 
vague  reputation,  for  ability.  These  were  the 
deputies  of  the  department  of  the  Gironde,  chiefly 
young  lawyers  from  the  city  of  Bordeaux,  which 
its  commercial  wealth,  the  legal  body  attached  to 
its  parliament,  and  the  influence  of  its  s'lccessive 
eminent  writers,  had  combined  to  render  l!i3  centre 
of  considerable  refinement,  intelligence,  and  ictivity. 
On  arriving  at  Paris,  they  naturally  formed  the  ac- 
quaintance of  other  deputies  of  similar  cpinions, 
and  were  eagerly  sought  out  by  public  men  who 
aspired  to  consideration.  Buzot,  Petion,  Brissot, 
and  other  ardent  advocates  of  republican  doctrines, 
already  constituted  a  circle,  which  three  or  four 
times  every  week  collected  round  Roland  and  his 
distinguished  wife.  To  this  society  the  deputies 
of  the  Gironde  attached  themselves ;  and  similar- 
ity of  opinions  and  social  communication  speedily 
formed  out  of  these  materials  the  nucleus  of  a  po- 
litical party,  to  which  the  eminence  of  these  depu- 
ties gave  the  name  of  Girondins.  Of  this  party 
Brissot  was  the  statesman  who  directed  its  general 
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policy ;  while  Petion,  who  had  now  attained  the 
influential  office  of  Mayor  of  Paris,  was  its  man  of 
action  and  practical  experience. 

M.  de  Lamartine  has  evidently  no  great  opinion 
of  Brissot,  whom  he  describes  as  a  needy  literary 
adventurer,  who  had  not  passed  quite  unsoiled 
through  the  necessities  and  intrigues  of  his  early 
life.  But  the  vague  imputations  which  are  thus 
cast  on  the  integrity  of  Brissot,  are  repelled  by  the 
respect  which  was  felt  for  him  by  the  purest  of  his 
party,  and  which  Madame  Roland  expresses  in  her 
memoirs  as  the  result  of  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
him  ;  and  by  the  steadiness  and  honesty  of  his  con- 
duct throughout  the  period  during  which  it  was  most 
exposed  to  the  public  eye.  He  was  well-informed, 
industrious,  and  bold.  Nevertheless,  though  a 
respectable  member,  he  was  a  very  weak  head  of 
a  party.  His  views  were  confused,  his  system  ill- 
considered  and  incomplete,  his  conduct  singularly 
imskilful,  and  the  influence  which  he  undoubtedly 
possessed  in  his  party  was  one  of  the  first  and 
surest  presages  and  causes  of  its  ill-success. 

Another  striking  member  of  the  new  party  was 
Fauchet,  the  constitutional  bishop  of  Calvados.  M. 
de  Lamartine  is  eloquent  is  his  description  of  the 
true  and  generous  character  and  commanding  aspect 
of  the  republican,  who,  in  his  zeal  for  his  political 
creed,  never  swerved  from  his  Christian  faith.  Is- 
nard,  one  of  the  deputies  of  Provence,  was  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  of  the  orators  of  the  new  Assem- 
bly, and  certainly  one  of  the  least  wise.  "  He 
had  ever  in  his  mind  the  ideal  of  a  Gracchus ;  he 
had  the  courage  of  one  in  his  heart,  and  the  tone 
in  his  voice.  Still  very  young,  his  eloquence 
boiled  hke  his  blood  ;  his  speech  was  the  fire  of 
passion,  colored  by  the  imagination  of  the  south  ; 
his  words  burst  out  like  quick  throbbings  of  impa- 
tience. He  was  the  ardor  of  the  revolution  per- 
sonified. The  Assembly  followed  him  out  of 
breath,  and  reached  his  excitement  before  it  arrived 
at  his  conclusions.  His  speeches  were  magnificent 
odes,  which  elevated  discussion  into  poetry,  and 
enthusiasm  into  convulsion  ;  his  gestures  belonged 
rather  to  the  tripod  than  the  tribune  :  he  was  the 
Danton,  as  Yergniaud  was  the  Mirabeau,  of  the 
Gironde."— (Vol.  i.,  p.  271.) 

The  famous  triumvirate  of  the  Gironde,  as  they 
were  called,  were  three  young  advocates  who  had 
been  elected  deputies  of  Bordeaux.  The  least 
conspicuous  and  efl^ective,  as  an  orator,  was  Gen- 
sonne,  to  whose  calm,  just  frame  of  mind,  and  pa- 
tient industry,  his  party  were  in  the  habit  of  con- 
fiding the  task  of  drawing  up  reports  and  similar 
documents.  "  An  unbending  logic,  a  bitter  and 
cutting  irony,  were  the  two  characteristics  of  Gen- 
sonne's  talents."  A  far  more  effective  speaker 
was  Gaudct,  who,  at  a  very  early  age,  had  acquired 
a  high  position  in  his  profession.  His  vehement 
eloquence  carried  away  the  Assembly ;  of  all  his 
party  he  was  the  most  dreaded  by  the  Court  and 
the  Mountain.  But  the  renown  of  these  com- 
petitors was  at  once  eclipsed  by  the  indisputable 
superiority  of  Vergniaud,  whom  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  his  contemporaries  recognized  as  the 


most  brilliant  of  all  the  orators  of  the  revolution. 
In  this  respect  the  admiration  of  those  who  be- 
longed to  his  party  is  supported  by  the  opinion  of 
Madame  de  Stael,  a  most  competent  judge,  whose 
political  opinions  were  adverse  to  the  Girondms, 
and  is  justified  by  the  reports  of  his  speeches  that 
have  reached  us. 

"Obscure,  unknown,  modest,  without  any  pre- 
sentiment of  Iiis  own  greatness,  he  lodged  with  three 
of  his  colleagues  from  the  south  in  a  little  lodging 
of  the  Rue  des  Jeuneurs,  and  afterwards  in  a  retired 
house  in  a  suburb  surrounded  by  the  gardens  of 
Tivoli.  His  letters  to  his  family  are  filled  with  the 
humblest  details  of  domestic  management.  He  car 
scarcely  contrive  to  live.  He  watches  his  least  ex- 
penses with  a  strict  economy.  A  few  louis,  which 
he  has  asked  of  his  sister,  appear  a  sum  suflicient 
to  support  him  a  long  time.  He  writes  to  have  a 
little  linen  sent  him  in  the  cheapest  manner.  He 
never  thinks  of  fortune,  not  even  of  glory.  He 
goes  to  the  post  to  which  duty  calls  him.  In  his 
patriotic  simplicity,  he  is  terrified  by  the  mission 
which  Bordeaux  imposes  on  him.  An  antique  prob- 
ity breaks  forth  in  the  confidential  epanchements  of 
this  correspondence  with  his  friends.  His  family 
have  some  claims  to  press  on  the  ministers  :  he  re- 
fuses to  ask  anything  for  them,  for  fear  that  asking 
justice  should  appear  in  his  mouth  to  be  extorting  a 
favor.  '  I  have  tied  myself  down  in  this  respect  to 
the  utmost  nicety ;  I  have  made  myself  a  law,'  he 
says  to  his  brother-in-law,  M.  Alluaud  of  Limoges 
who  had  been  a  second  father  to  him. 

"All  these  private  communications  between  Verg- 
niaud, his  sister,  and  his  brother-in-law,  breath* 
simplicity,  tenderness  of  heart,  and  home.  The 
roots  of  the  public  man  spring  out  of  a  soil  of  pure 
morality.  No  trace  of  factious  feehng,  of  republican 
fanaticism,  of  hatred  to  the  king,  discover  themselves 
in  the  innermost  feelings  of  Vergniaud.  He  speaks 
of  the  queen  with  tenderness,  of  Louis  XVI.  with 
pity.  'The  equivocal  conduct  of  the  king,' he 
writes  in  June,  1792,  '  increases  our  danger  and  his 
own.  They  assure  me  that  he  comes  to-day  to  the 
Assembly.  If  he  does  not  pronounce  himself  in  a 
decisive  manner  he  is  bringing  himself  to  some  sad 
catastrophe.  Many  an  effort  will  have  to  be  made 
to  plunge  in  oblivion  so  many  false  steps,  which  are 
looked  on  as  so  many  treasons. '  And  a  little  further, 
descending  from  his  pity  for  the  king  to  his  own  do- 
mestic situation,  'I  have  no  money,'  he  writes; 
'  my  old  creditors  in  Paris  dun  me  ;  I  pay  them  a 
little  every  month  ;  rents  are  high  ;  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  pay  for  everything.'  This  young  man, 
who  with  a  gesture  crushed  a  throne,  scarce  knew 
where  to  lay  his  head  in  the  empire  which  he  was 
shaking." 

He  had  been  brought  up  at  a  Jesuit  college,  at 
the  expense  of  Turgot,  who  was  then  Intendant  of 
the  Limousin  ;  had  been  intended  for  the  church, 
from  which  he  shrunk  at  the  last  moment,  and 
went  to  Bordeaux  to  study  the  law,  at  the  expense 
of  his  brother-in-law  and  the  president  Dupaty, 
who  became  his  zealous  patron.  His  early  efforts 
were  crowned  with  success. 

"  Scarcely  has  he  made  a  little  by  his  profession, 
when  he  strips  himself  of  it,  and  sells  the  little  in- 
heritance which  he  had  got  from  his  mother,  to  pay 
the  debts  of  his  late  father.  By  the  sacrifice  of  all 
he  possesses  he  redeems  his  father's  memory  •  he 
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arrives  in  Paris  almost  in  indigence.  Boyer-Fon- 
frede  and  Ducos  of  Bordeaux,  his  two  friends,  re- 
ceive him  as  a  guest  at  their  table,  and  under  their 
roof.  Vergniaud,  careless  of  success,  like  all  men 
who  feel  their  own  power,  worked  little,  and  trusted 
to  the  moment  and  to  nature.  His  genius,  unfor- 
tunately too  fond  of  indolence,  loved  to  slumber  and. 
give  itself  up  to  the  carelessness  of  his  age  and  dis- 
position. It  was  necessary  to  shake  him  in  order 
to  waken  him  out  of  his  youthful  love  of  ease,  and 
push  him  to  the  tribune  or  into  council.  With  him, 
as  with  the  Orientals,  there  was  no  transilion  be- 
tween idleness  and  heroism.  Action  hurried  him 
away,  but  soon  wearied  him.  He  fell  back  into  a 
reverie  of  genius. 

"  Brissot,  Guadet,  Gensonne,  dragged  him  to 
Madame  Roland's.  She  did  not  find  him  manly  or 
ambitious  enough  for  her  taste.  His  southern  hab- 
its, his  literary  tastes,  his  attraction  towards  a  less 
imperious  beauty,  continually  brought  him  back  into 
the  society  of  an  actress  of  the  Theatre-Frangais, 
Madame  Simon  Candeille.  He  had  written  for  her, 
under  another  name,  some  scenes  of  the  drama  then 
in  vogue,  of  '  La  Belle  Fermiere.'  This  young 
woman,  at  once  a  poetess,  writer,  actress,  displayed 
in  this  drama  all  the  fascinations  of  her  feelings,  her 
talent,  and  her  beauty.  Vergniaud  intoxicated  him- 
self with  this  life  of  art,  of  music,  of  declamation, 
and  of  pleasure;  he  was  eager  to  enjoy  his  youth, 
as  if  he  had  a  foreboding  that  it  would  soon  be  cut 
short.  His  habits  were  meditative  and  idle.  He 
rose  in  the  middle  of  the  day;  wrote  little,  and  on 
loose  sheets,  with  his  paper  on  his  knee,  like  a  man 
in  a  hurry  who  makes  the  most  of  his  time  ;  he  com- 
posed his  speeches  slowly  in  his  reveries,  and  kept 
them  in  his  memory  by  the  help  of  notes  ;  he  pol- 
ished his  eloquence  at  leisure,  as  the  soldier  polishes 
his  weapon  when  at  rest.  He  wished  his  blows  to 
be  not  only  mortal,  but  brilliant ;  he  was  as  curious 
about  their  merits  in  point  of  art,  as  of  their  political 
efficiency.  The  stone  launched,  he  left  the  recoil 
to  fate,  and  gave  himself  up  anew  to  indolence.  He 
was  not  the  man  for  every  hour ;  he  was  a  man  for 
great  days." 

Verginaud  was  of  middle  size,  and  of  a  strong 
and  vigorous  make  ;  his  lips  were  somewhat  thick, 
his  eyes  black  and  flashing,  his  forehead  broad  and 
open  ;  and  his  long  brown  hair  waved,  like  that  of 
Mirabeau,  with  the  motions  of  his  head.  His 
complexion  was  pale,  and  his  face  marked  with  the 
small-pox.  "  In  a  state  of  repose  no  one  would 
havo  noticed  this  man  in  the  crowd.  He  would 
have  passed  with  the  common  herd,  without  offend- 
ing or  arresting  the  gaze.  But  when  his  soul 
beamed  forth  in  his  features  like  light  on  a  bust, 
his  countenance  as  a  whole  gained  by  its  expres- 
sion that  ideal  splendor  and  beauty  which  none  of 
his  features  had  in  detail.  His  eloquence  lit  him 
up.  The  throbbing  muscles  of  his  eyebrows,  tem- 
ples, and  hps,  shaped  themselves  according  to  the 
thought  that  was  in  him,  and  made  his  countenance 
the  thought  itself :  it  was  the  transfiguration  of 
genius.  The  time  of  Verginaud  was  when  he 
spoke  :  the  pedestal  of  his  beauty  was  the  tribune. 
When  he  had  come  down  it  vanished  :  the  orator 
'vas  no  more  than  a  mere  man." — (Vol.  iii.,  pp. 
21—25.) 

The  picture  of  the  party  would  be  incomplete 
without  that  of  the  beautiful,  high-minded,  and 


accomplished  woman,  who  was  the  social  centre  of 
the  party,  who  inspired  its  most  generous  resolu- 
tions, who  was  its  noblest  martyr,  whose  pen  has 
made  it  known  and  honored,  and  whose  life  and 
writings  are  the  truest  type  of  the  state  of  mind  in 
which  the  party  had  its  origin.  We  shall  not 
extract  any  portion  of  M.  de  Lamartine's  narrative 
of  a  life,  which  the  Memoirs  of  Mde.  Roland  have 
made  familiar  to  every  reader.  We  think  that  in 
some  respects  M.  de  Lamartine  does  her  less  than 
justice.  He  appears  to  have  some  disposition  to 
attribute  her  republican  vehemence  to  recollections 
of  the  mortifications  which  she  had  experienced, 
when  insulted  by  aristocratic  condescension,  or 
contemplating  from  the  attic,  in  which  she  visited 
her  friend,  the  splendor  of  the  Court  of  Versailles. 
The  tone  of  Madame  Roland's  writings  does  not 
justify  this  harsh  suspicion.  She  had  the  opinions 
and  passions  of  her  times  ;  and  with  the  ardor  of 
her  character  and  her  sex  exaggerated  her  repub- 
lican hopes,  and  her  resentment  against  the  imag- 
inary crimes  of  kings. 

Such  were  the  leading  persons  in  the  party  of 
the  Girondins — a  party  destined  to  play  a  brief  and 
brilliant  part  in  the  drama  of  the  revolution,  to 
exhibit  much  of  its  greatness,  to  be  involved  in 
many  of  its  most  grievous  errors,  and  in  some  of 
its  crimes,  to  perish  by  an  unjust  death,  and  to  suf- 
fer after  death  from  the  injustice  of  posterity. 
The  modern  historians  of  the  revolution,  under  the 
influence  of  a  kind  of  superstitious  veneration  for 
its  energy  and  vastness,  have  had  a  tendency  more 
or  less  openly  to  extol  those  of  the  actors  in  it, 
who  seem  to  have  most  entered  into  its  spirit  and 
propelled  its  progress,  and  who  followed  its  course 
to  its  ultimate  development  with  the  most  unfalter- 
ing constancy.  The  purhy  of  the  motives  which 
actuated  the  Girondins  in  their  struggle  against 
anarchy,  their  generous  sacrifice  of  power  and  life 
to  the  cause  of  their  country  and  humanity,  are 
acknowledged  and  praised,  but  at  the  expense  of 
their  intellect  and  vigor  :  their  unsuccessful  efforts 
are  treated  as  indicating  feebleness  of  will  and 
shallowness  of  thought ;  and  we  are  taught  to  look 
on  them  with  no  less  contempt  than  pity,  as  a  host 
of  declaimers,  who  were  found  wholly  wanting  in 
capacity  to  deal  with  the  realities  of  political  life. 
The  general  impression  produced  by  M.  de  Lamrn 
tine's  history  is  not  at  all  calculated  to  raise  the 
Girondins  from  this  unjust  depression.  For  unjust 
we  must  consider  it.  That  they  failed  in  the 
great  endeavor  to  guide  the  revolution,  that  they 
failed  through  great  and  culpable  mistakes,  their 
story  clearly  proves.  They  have  no  pretensions 
to  belong  to  that  higher  class  of  statesmen,  who 
can  comprehend  the  mind  of  a  people  when  in  a 
state  of  revolutionary  ferment,  can  foresee  the  ten- 
dency of  ideas  and  the  course  of  events,  and  can 
by  their  wisdom  and  energy  direct  the  great  move- 
ment of  mankind  to  the  desired  end.  The  crisis 
with  which  they  had  to  deal  was  too  vast  for  them. 
But  we  must  not  from  that  conclude,  that  they 
were  puny  men.  Rare  among  the  sons  of  men  is 
the  capacity  that  would  have  succeeded  where  they 
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kiled  !  They  possessed  in  a  high  degree  the 
qualities  which  give  eminence  and  influence  in  free 
governments — an  eloquence  never  surpassed,  a 
soundness  and  largeness  of  views,  which  experi- 
ence would  have  gradually  ripened  into  statesman- 
like ability,  and  the  courage,  probity,  and  gener- 
osity, that,  by  commanding  respect,  and  inspiring 
confidence,  raise  men  to  be  the  leaders  of  their 
fellow-citizens.  Though  not  gifted  with  such 
energy  and  genius  as  could  bear  them  safely 
through  the  terrible  crisis  in  which  they  were 
placed,  we  may  confidently  say,  that  few  men  in 
modern  times  have  exhibited  a  fairer  promise  of 
the  qualities  which,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  set- 
tled government,  best  fit  their  possessors  for  the 
5afe  and  useful  conduct  of  affairs. 

The  misfortune  of  the  Girondins  was,  that, 
when  they  arrived  in  Paris,  and  suddenly  found 
themselves  the  leading  men  in  the  legislature, 
which  was  to  conduct  twenty-five  millions  of  men 
through  a  revolution,  the  science  of  politics  was 
practically  unknown  to  them.  What  books  could 
teach  they  had  learned  ;  but  the  institutions  of  their 
country  had  excluded  them  from  all  acquahitance 
with  public  business ;  and  it  unfortunately  hap- 
pened that  hardly  one  of  them  had,  by  his  previ- 
v)us  occupations,  acquired  any  knowledge  of  the 
art  of  managing  men.  They  shared  that  general 
indignation  against  the  abuses  of  the  old  system 
of  things  which  pervaded  the  whole  heart  of 
France  ;  their  minds,  like  those  of  most  of  their 
generation,  were  fraught  with  an  enthusiastic  rev- 
erence for  the  great  men  and  institutions  of  the 
ancient  republics  ;  and  they  hoped  so  to  direct  the 
course  of  government  and  legislation,  .as,  either 
under  the  newly  established  constitution,  or  under 
openly  republican  forms,  to  secure  to  their  coun- 
trymen the  imagined  blessings  of  democracy. 
They  found  no  leaders  to  whom  they  could  attach 
themselves.  The  prominent  men  of  the  late  As- 
sembly had  almost  disappeared  from  public  life ; 
nor  were  either  Barnave  or  Lafayette,  who  were 
recognized  as  the  founders  and  principal  supporters 
of  the  new  constitution,  competent  to  mould  and 
inspire  a  party.  The  Girondins  were  left  to  their 
own  guidance.  New  to  public  life,  they  had  to 
bring  new  institutions  into  safe  and  steady  opera- 
tion, in  a  society  torn  to  pieces  by  the  violence  of 
the  changes  already  effected,  and  by  the  passions 
which  the  convulsion  had  excited. 

M.  de  Lamartine  thinks  that  the  original  error 
of  the  Girondins  was  in  not  at  once  proclaiming 
the  republic  on  the  meeting  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly.  It  is  only  as  the  next  best  course  to 
that,  that  he  thinks  they  should  have  made  a  more 
determined  and  sincere  effort  to  uphold  the  consti- 
tution of  1791.  The  course  suggested  by  M.  de 
Lamartine  would  have  been  infinitely  preferable  to 
that  actually  taken  by  the  Girondins.  But  we 
think  that  their  first  duty  was,  to  make  every 
eflfbrt  to  maintain  the  constitution  which  they 
found  established  ;  and  that  their  great  error  was, 
in  ever  resorting  to  insurrectionary  force  to  effect 


the  subversion  of  the  institutions  to  which  the 
nation  had  given  its  assent. 

For  we  cannot  think  that  the  constituaon  of 
1791  was  so  utterly  impracticable,  but  that  pru- 
dence and  vigor  might  have  upheld  it  for  some  lit- 
tle time  until  the  public  mind  should  cool,  and  the 
amendments,  which  experience  might  prove  neces- 
sary could  be  calmly  and  safely  applied.  A  single 
chamber  passing  laws  by  a  single  vote,  under  the 
influence  of  any  momentary  influence,  was  not 
calculated  to  continue  for  any  length  of  time  the 
legislative  institution  of  a  great  and  civilized  na- 
tion. While  it  lasted,  it  must  have  been  turbu- 
lent and  democratic ;  but  the  instant  collision  into 
which  it  was  brought  with  the  royal  authority, 
recognized  by  the  constitution,  might,  it  would 
seem,  have  been  avoided,  had  the  right  use  of  the 
prerogatives  vested  in  the  crown  been  understood 
and  enforced.  M.  de  Lamartine  thinks  rightly 
that  the  direct  course  of  difficulty  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  1791,  lay  not  in  the  want  of  power  in  the 
crown,  but  in  the  king's  possessing  an  amount  of 
authority  incompatible  with  the  other  provisions  of 
the  constitution.  The  legal  independence  of  the 
other  branches  of  the  legislature,  which  is  secured 
to  the  executive  by  the  letter  of  the  British  con- 
stitution, would,  if  asserted  in  fact,  be  fatal  to  the 
stability  of  any  mixed  form  of  government.  Since 
the  establishment  of  parliamentary  government  in 
England,  its  compatibility  with  an  hereditary  mon- 
archy has  been  maintained  by  the  recognition  of 
the  principle,  that  the  ministers  of  the  executive 
must  always  be  taken  from  the  party  possessing 
the  actual  parliamentary  majority.  The  power  of 
the  crown  is  really  upheld,  not  by  its  legal  author- 
ity of  counteracting,  but  by  all  the  influences  which 
enable  it  to  modify,  the  will  of  parliament.  Of 
that  will,  resulting  from  the  conflict  of  all  the  vari- 
ous influences  that  determine  its  character,  the 
executive  government  is  and  must  be  the  passive 
instrument.  The  democratic  elements  of  the  con- 
stitution of  1791  would  have  allowed  the  crown  to 
exercise  but  little  influence  in  the  legislature  ;  and 
the  executive  authority  would  necessarily  have 
been  the  instrument  of  a  very  democratic  govern- 
ment. But  it  would  have  been  better  that  such 
should  be  the  case  than  that  anarchy  should  be 
inevitably  produced  by  the  conflict  between  the  two 
independent  wills  of  the  executive  and  the  legisla- 
ture. 

The  powers  which  the  constitution  of  1791 
vested  in  the  king  were  quite  suflicient  to  prove 
formidable  obstacles  to  the  power  of  the  legislature. 
He  possessed  a  suspensive  veto  on  all  its  acts, 
which,  in  the  emergencies  of  a  revolution  and  a 
war,  was  quite  as  effectual  as  a  more  complete 
authority.  He  was  entrusted  with  the  uncontrolled 
nomination  of  all  the  ministers,  and  of  every  officer 
of  the  civil  and  military  service  of  the  kingdom. 
He  enjoyed  a  civil  list  of  a  million  sterhng,  of 
which  the  disposal  rested  wholly  in  his  pleasure. 
It  was  impossible  that  a  free  people  and. a  sover- 
eign legislature  could  long  leave  such  powers  in 
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hostile,  or  even  suspected  hands.  The  only  chance 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  royal  authority  lay  in 
placing  it  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  the  nation. 
The  king  should  at  once  have  waived  the  inde- 
pendent exercise  of  prerogatives,  which  he  could 
not  exert  in  opposition  to  the  national  will,  with- 
out the  downfall  of  the  whole  system.  He  should 
have  taken  the  ministers  pointed  out  by  the  domi- 
nant party  in  the  Assembly  ;  abstained,  in  conform- 
ity with  the  invariable  practice  of  the  English 
constitution,  from  exercising  the  veto  placed  in  his 
hands  ;  and  laid  the  accounts  of  his  civil  list  before 
the  Assembly.  The  just  judgment  of  mankind 
would  have  relieved  him  of  all  moral  responsibility 
for  the  formal  acts  done  in  pursuance  of  a  deliber- 
ate renunciation  of  powers  which  could  not  be 
freely  exercised  without  compromising  the  public 
tranquillity.  The  whole  present,  as  well  as  future, 
responsibility  of  government  and  legislation  would 
have  been  thrown  on  the  Assembly ;  and  the 
executive  authority,  avowedly  the  prize  of  the  con- 
flict, and  the  instrument  of  the  successful  party, 
would  have  been  removed  beyond  the  possibility 
of  collision  with  the  people.  Free  from  reproach 
for  all  the  ills  that  might  result  from  the  mistakes 
or  violence  of  factions,  the  king  might  have  pre- 
served the  existence  of  the  monarchy ;  and  when 
all  parties  had  ultimately  weakened  and  discredited 
each  other,  or  any  one  of  them  had  succeeded  in 
establishing  itself  in  power,  might,  in  either  event, 
have  availed  himself  of  the  exhaustion  of  the 
nation,  or  of  the  restoration  of  order,  to  reassert 
the  rights  and  consolidate  the  power  of  the  crown. 
Unfortunately,  the  disposition  of  the  court  in- 
duced the  deposed  monarch  rather  to  avail  himself 
of  any  fragment  left  him  out  of  the  wrreck  of  his 
former  authority,  than,  by  wise  concessions,  to 
prepare  for  a  future  recovery  of  the  whole.  The 
picture  which  M.  de  Lamartine  gives  of  the  char- 
acter, and  his  narrative  of  the  conduct  of  this  un- 
happy prince,  leave  such  an  impression  of  his 
extraordinary  weakness,  that,  fearful  as  were  the 
necessary  perils  of  the  revolution,  we  cannot  but 
feel  that  their  fatal  result  was  mainly  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  incapacity  of  Louis.  Meaning  well,  without 
a  thought  of  vengeance  or  triumph,  and  sincerely 
desirous  of  the  public  good,  his  mere  weakness 
produced  the  appearance,  and  even  the  actual  ef- 
fect, of  the  worst  designs,  and  the  deepest  perfidy. 
With  no  notion  of  the  state  of  affairs — no  concep- 
tion of  the  course  which  he  ought  to  adopt — he 
depended  entirely  on  the  suggestions  of  others. 
He  took  everybody's  advice  :  the  worst  parasites, 
the  most  oper  opponents,  were  in  turn  resorted  to 
by  him  Unable  to  discriminate  between  good 
and  bad  counsels,  he  followed  one  man's  advice 
to-day,  and  held  language  in  conformity  with  it ; 
and  the  next  day  took  the  directly  opposite  course, 
and  used  language  which  gave  a  character  of  false- 
hood to  the  words  which  he  had  uttered  the  day 
before.  No  one  could  trust,  no  one  could  fix,  and, 
consequently,  no  one  could  effectually  guide  or 
serve  him.  Among  all  those  who  principally  di- 
rected him,  there  was  not,  as  M.  de  Lamartine 


says,  one  man  who  could  understand,  much  less 
one  who  was  capable  of  resisting,  the  revolution. 
He  was  chiefly  under  the  influence  of  the  queen  ; 
and  he  could  hardly  have  been  under  worse.  M. 
de  Lamartine 's  pity  for  the  sufferings  of  Marie 
Antoinette — his  admiration  of  her  beauty  and  cour- 
age, do  not  blind  him  to  her  faults.  She  had  the 
tact  that  could  conciliate  individuals,  and  the  intre- 
pidity which  bore  her  nobly  through  personal 
emergencies  ;  but  she  had  none  of  the  political 
knowledge  or  genius — none  of  the  patient  cour- 
age, which  would  have  enabled  her  to  give  a  wise 
direction  to  the  feeble  mind  of  her  husband.  Per- 
sonal resentments  and  predilections  forever  out- 
weighed the  dictates  of  policy  ;  and  the  vehemence 
and  quickness  of  her  impulses  rendered  her  energy 
as  fickle  as  the  king's  weakness. 

"  Measures  of  vigor,  corruption  of  the  Assembly, 
sincere  adoption  of  the  constitution,  attempts  at  re- 
sistance, an  attitude  of  royal  dignity,  repentance, 
weakness,  terror,  and  flight,  all  were  conceived, 
tried,  prepared,  determined  upon,  abandoned  the 
same  day.  Women,  so  sublime  in  their  self-devo- 
tion, are  rarely  capable  of  the  steadiness  of  purpose 
and  the  coolness  necessary  to  a  plan  of  policy. 
Their  policy  is  in  their  heart ;  their  feelings  act  too 
closely  on  their  reason.  Of  all  the  royal  virtues, 
they  have  none  but  courage  :  they  rise  often  to  he- 
roes, never  to  statesmen.  The  queen  was  an  ad- 
ditional example  of  this.  She  did  the  king  much 
mischief:  gifted  with  more  ability,  more  soul,  more 
character,  her  superiority  served  only  to  inspire  him 
with  confidence  in  fatal  counsels.  She  was  at  once 
the  charm  of  his  misfortunes,  and  the  genius  of  his 
ruin.  She  led  hinri  step  by  step  to  the  scaffold,  but 
she  mounted  it  with  him." 

Every  act  of  the  court  during  the  year  that 
passed  between  the  acceptance  of  the  constitution 
and  the  10th  of  August,  1792,  aided  and  precipi- 
tated the  catastrophe.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say, 
that  they  formed  one  long  treason  against  the  con- 
stitution to  which  the  king  had  sworn.  Through- 
out, the  king  had  two  ministries ;  the  one  avowed 
and  responsible  to  the  nation,  the  other  consisting 
of  such  men  as  Calonne  and  the  Baron  de  Breteuil, 
who  were  organizing,  under  the  king's  auspices, 
the  invasion  of  France  by  the  emigrants  and  for- 
eign powers,  and  thus  fomenting  the  two  main 
causes  of  the  destruction  of  the  monarchy.  The 
emigration  was  the  master  evil ;  it  stripped  Franco 
of  the  very  class,  whose  presence  in  their  own 
country  would  have  been  the  most  effectual  support 
to  the  throne.  A  small  portion  even  of  the  20,000 
emigrants,  whom  our  author  states  to  have  been  at 
one  time  in  arms  on  the  frontier,  might  have  baflled 
any  of  the  decisive  movements  of  the  revolution. 
The  course  pursued  by  the  emigrants,  coupled  with 
the  hostile  preparations  of  the  foreign  powers,  ex 
cited  t-o  the  utmost  pitch  the  alarm  and  anger  of 
the  French  people.  The  court,  though  their  safety 
depended  on  the  removal  of  all  causes  of  excite- 
ment, could  not  abstain  from  encouraging  the  in- 
vaders. They  did  it  unsteadily,  it  is  true.  A 
favorable  vote,  or  any  mark  of  confidence  on  the 
part  of  the  Assembly,  or  any  demonstration  of  pop- 
ular favor,  would  at  any  time  raise  the  king's 
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hopes,  and  make  him  write  off  to  his  agents  at 
Coblentz  to  discontinue  their  hostile  preparations. 
The  next  day  came  some  encroachment  by  the 
Assembly,  or  some  insult  from  the  mob  around  his 
palace,  and  he  had  no  hope  but  in  the  success  of 
the  invasion.  His  acts  too  constantly  justified  the 
suspicions  of  the  people.  The  ministers  of  his 
choice  were  enemies  of  the  revolution  ;  and  those 
whom  the  popular  feeling  for  awhile  forced  on  him, 
were  speedily  dismissed  from  his  councils.  The 
strong  measures  to  which  the  Assembly  had  recourse 
for  what  we  cannot  but  regard  as  justifiable  pur- 
poses of  self-defence,  were  obstructed  by  his  unwise 
exercise  of  his  veto.  His  large  revenue  was  un- 
doubtedly applied  to  purposes  inconsistent  with 
good  faith  and  the  public  interest ;  and  the  mystery 
in  which  the  expenditure  of  the  civil  list  was  kept, 
of  course  led  to  suspicions  which  went  far  beyond 
the  truth. 

It  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  a  task  of  great 
difficulty  for  the  leaders  of  a  popular  party  to  up- 
hold the  constitution  in  despite  of  the  public  excite- 
ment, and  of  the  impulse  given  to  it  by  the  suicidal 
conduct  of  the  court.  But  the  Girondins  cannot 
be  relieved  from  the  charge  of  having  aggravated 
the  intrinsic  difficulties  of  the  state  of  affairs  by 
their  own  errors.  They  commenced  the  session 
of  the  Assembly  by  petty  encroachments  on  the 
royal  dignity,  which  lowered  the  authority,  and 
irritated  the  feelings  of  the  king.  They  then  com- 
mitted the  far  graver  fault  of  encouraging  the  war- 
like feeling  of  the  country,  and  of  forcing  on  the 
war  with  Austria,  which  prudence  might  have 
averted,  or,  at  any  rate,  postponed.  To  avoid  or 
postpone  it  was  the  obvious  interest,  not  merely 
of  their  party,  but  of  their  principles.  They 
looked,  however,  only  to  their  immediate  object — 
the  coercion  of  the  court ;  and  by  bringing  on  a 
war  for  that  purpose,  they  swelled  and  prolonged 
an  excitement,  which  was  sure  to  frustrate  all  their 
ulterior  schemes  of  tranquil  government.  The 
bright  period  of  Robespierre's  history  is  that  of 
his  determined  opposition  to  this  war.  His  popu- 
larity, and  his  exertions  in  the  Jacobin  Club,  for 
a  month  counterbalanced  the  public  feeling,  the 
efforts  of  the  Girondins,  and  the  violence  of  the 
popular  agitators.  It  was  in  the  long  and  angry 
discussion  of  this  subject,  that  he  was  for  the  first 
time  brought  into  violent  collision  with  the  Giron- 
dins, especially  with  Brissot ;  and  it  is  a  remarka- 
ble proof  of  his  extraordinary  ability,  that  while 
asserting  the  unpopular  cause,  he  greatly  aug- 
mented his  own  popularity,  and  weakened  that  of 
his  rivals,  who  were  lending  themselves  to  the 
passions  of  the  people. 

But  the  capital  error  of  the  Girondins  was  their 
rupture  with  Dumouriez.  The  only  chance  of 
maintaining  the  constitution  lay  in  strengthening  a 
popular  minister,  and  enabling  him  to  keep  the 
executive  in  harmony  with  the  Assembly.  Nar- 
bonne  was  the  first  of  the  ministers  of  Louis  who 
thought  of  establishing  his  ministry  on  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Assembly.  His  ill-success  resulted 
not  so  much  from  his  own  acts,  as  from  his  inabil- 


ity to  disarm  the  suspicions  excited  against  him  by 
his  aristocratic  birth,  and  from  the  unpopularity  of 
the  party  to  which  he  was  supposed  to  owe  his  el- 
evation. Unsupported  by  the  Assembly,  he  was 
dismissed  by  the  king,  who,  in  his  turn,  distrusted 
him  on  account  of  his  popular  professions.  Du- 
mouriez  sought  to  attain  the  same  object  as  Nar- 
bcince.  under  more  favorable  circumstances,  and 
with  far  greater  qualifications.  Elevated  to  office 
by  the  influence  of  the  Girondins,  he  had  the  sa- 
j  gacity  to  take  the  only  course  that  would  have 
enabled  them  to  consolidate  their  powder ;  and  their 
misfortune  was,  that  in  the  man  whom  they  had 
taken  as  an  instrument,  they  did  not  discern,  or 
would  not  recognize,  the  quahties  that  they  wanted 
in  a  leader. 

Dumouriez  had  described  the  true  policy  to  be 
pursued  by  the  king,  in  a  phrase  which  he  used 
a  short  time  before  his  accession  to  office.  "  If  I 
were  king  of  France,  I  would  baflle  all  these  par- 
ties by  putting  myself  at  the  head  of  the  revolu- 
tion." And  on  this  principle  he  acted  for  a  time 
most  successfully,  winning  the  confidence  of  the 
king  and  queen  in  spite  of  their  strong  preposses- 
sions against  him  ;  humoring  the  Jacobins  by  going 
at  once  to  their  sittings,  and  with  the  cap  of  lib- 
erty on  his  head,  explaining  to  them  the  principles 
on  which  he  intended  to  govern  ;  taking,  in  all  his 
measures,  a  strong  popular  and  national  line  ;  exe- 
cuting his  plans  with  energy  and  skill ;  and  using 
his  influence  with  the  king  and  queen  to  obtain  the 
v^ithdrawal  of  the  veto  from  decrees  wliich  had 
passed  the  Assembly.  No  policy  could  have  been 
better  adapted  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  Gi- 
rondins, as  well  as  those  of  the  country.  Personal 
differences  seem  to  have  occasioned  the  breach 
between  them  and  Dumouriez.  Madame  Roland 
detected  his  ambition,  and  inspired  suspicions  of 
him,  which  Dumouriez  unfortunately  confirmed  by 
manners  and  morality  savoring  so  much  of  the  old 
regime  as  to  shock  the  republican  puritanism  of  the 
Girondins.  His  commanding  tone  and  superior 
abilities  gave  umbrage  to  his  colleagues  ;  while 
he,  on  the  other  hand,  grew  impatient  of  their 
narrow  views  and  want  of  practical  skill.  In  the 
vehement  dissensions  which  at  this  time  broke  out 
between  the  Girondins  and  the  yet  more  extreme 
section  of  the  revolutionists,  he  thought  he  saw 
the  means  of  obtaining  support  for  his  pohcy  in  the 
event  of  a  rupture  with  his  old  supporters.  He 
accordingly  entered  into  close  communication  with 
Danton,  in  whom  he  found  a  sagacity  and  vigor 
congenial  to  his  own.  'Emboldened  by  the  pros- 
pect of  assistance  from  the  Jacobins,  he  encouraged 
the  king  to  dismiss  the  three  Girondin  ministers, 
Roland,  Clavieres,  and  Servan  ;  and  was  prepared, 
by  giving  effect  to  a  thoroughly  popular  policy,  to 
defy  the  anger  of  the  majority  who  supported  the 
dismissed  ministers.  In  this  attempt  he  was 
baffled  by  the  king's  refusal  to  sanction  the  decree 
against  the  refractory  priests,  and  resigned.  With 
his  retirement  from  office  vanished  the  last  hope 
of  a  popular  ministry.  The  king  was  driven  to 
take  his  ministers  from  the  known  opponents  of 
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the  revolution  ;  and  the  Girondins,  inflamed  by- 
personal  mortification,  and  giving  way  to  a  bound- 
less distrust  of  the  court,  directed  their  attacks 
against  the  existence  of  the  monarchy. 

The  dismissal  of  the  Girondin  ministers  was 
followed,  in  a  few  days,  by  the  outrages  of  the 
20ih  June,  1792,  the  guilt  of  which  principally 
rests  with  Petion.  The  momentary  reaction  which 
these  outrages  provoked,  was  neutralized  by  Lafay- 
ette's imprudent  manifestation,  and  by  the  advance 
of  the  allies  on  Paris.  The  Girondins  and  Jaco- 
bins suspended  their  disputes  for  a  time,  in  order 
to  unite  against  the  refractory  general  and  the 
invading  enemy.  The  leaders  of  the  Assembly 
threw  off  all  disguise  of  attachment  to  the  consti- 
tution ;  and  Vergniaud,  in  his  memorable  speech 
on  the  "  Dangers  of  the  Country,"  openly  broached 
the  deposition  of  the  king.  The  levy  of  troops  to 
serve  against  the  invading  armies  was  made  the 
pretext  for  filling  Paris  with  a  revolutionary  force. 
Barbaroux  brought  up  the  Marseillais.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  court  prepared  their  means  of 
defence.  The  excitement  grew,  as  the  two  parties 
found  themselves  face  to  face.  The  popular  fury 
broke  forth  into  multiplied  and  ferocious  outrages 
on  the  real  or  supposed  adherents  of  the  court. 
Suddenly  the  insane  proclamation  signed  by  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  as  general  of  the  invading 
army,  made  its  appearance  in  Paris.  Not  a  mo- 
ment was  to  be  lost  in  taking  the  powers  of  gov- 
ernment out  of  the  hands  of  a  court  who  were,  in 
reality,  counting  every  stage  of  the  Prussian  march 
as  a  day  nearer  to  their  deliverance.  The  insur- 
rection of  the  10th  of  August  took  place.  The 
court  had  considerable  means  of  resistance  at  their 
disposal ;  but  by  a  succession  of  mistakes  and  mis- 
chances they  allowed  the  well-directed  resources 
of  the  mob  to  obtain  an  easy  triumph.  The  king 
left  his  palace,  and  the  monarchy  was  abolished. 

Of  all  these  remarkable  incidents  M.  de  Lamar- 
tine  has  given  graphic  and  stirring  descriptions. 
The  wild  elements  of  the  insurrectionary  force  of 
Paris  are  brought  before  our  eyes.  We  have  the 
various  picturesque  biographies  cff  Santerre,  Saint- 
Harugue,  Theroigne  de  Mericourt,  and  the  other 
strange  leaders  of  that  terrible  host.  It  was  in  a 
lone  house  at  Charenton  that  all  these  movements 
were  planned.  There  the  details  of  the  10th  of 
August  were  concerted  on  the  night  of  the  arrival 
of  the  INIarseillais,  amid  the  terrors  of  a  memorable 
thunder-storm.  The  electric  fluid  was  everywhere 
attracted  by  the  crosses  which  occupied  the  high- 
est pinnacles,  or  stood  isolated  on  the  roadsides  ; 
and  the  next  morning  the  ground  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Paris  was  fbund  ominously  strewn  with 
the  prostrated  emblems  of  religion. 

Of  the  10th  of  August  itself  we  have  a  very 
minute  narrative.  The  first  sketch  is  taken  from 
an  account  given  by  Lucile,  the  young  wife  of 
Camille  Desmoulins,  who  describes  the  evening 
and  night  of  the  9th,  and  morning  of  the  10th, 
which  she  passed  at  Danton's  house,  in  company 
with  his  wife.  Here  we  have  the  insurrection  as 
it  came  home  to  the  families  of  those  who  had  con- 


spired the  movement ;  the  reckless  excitement 
produced  by  the  anticipation  ;  the  fears  that  grad- 
ually thickened  as  the  reality  began  to  exhibit 
itself,  and  armed  bands  began  to  pass ;  as,  onp  by 
one,  friend  and  husband  armed  himself  to  take 
part  in  the  fray,  and  as  the  appalling  clang  of  the 
tocsin  surmounted  the  din ;  the  night  of  agony 
watched  through  by  the  women,  crouching,  listen- 
ing, and  wailing,  until  they  fainted  at  the  sound 
of  the  cannon.  Danton  alone  is  calm  ;  after  hav- 
ing set  the  whole  in  motion,  he  leaves  its  details 
to  take  their  chance  in  the  hands  of  the  subordi- 
nate but  more  immediate  agents,  and  goes  quietly 
to  bed. 

Then  we  are  taken  through  the  same  awful 
night  as  it  was  passed  by  the  royal  family  in  the 
Tuileries,  with  the  dreaded  morning  breaking  on 
them  amid  the  first  notes  of  assault  and  the  prepar- 
ations for  defence.  The  king  makes  his  appear- 
ance, worn  and  haggard,  with  his  dress  disordered, 
and  his  manner  exhibiting  the  confusion,  not  of 
fear,  but  of  shyness.  The  queen  preserves  her 
haughty  air,  and  intrepid  spirit ;  which  is  only 
broken  by  the  fruitlessness  of  her  efforts  to  inspire 
her  husband  with  the  energy  required  by  the  cri- 
sis. She  sees  him  commence  his  review  of  the 
troops  ;  her  hopes  rise  with  the  shouts  of  "  Yive 
le  Roi!"  raised  by  the  gentlemen  who  fill  the 
palace,  and  by  the  royal  battalions  in  the  courts ; 
they  are  dashed  when  the  king,  instead  of  assum- 
ing the  bearing  and  uttering  the  few  bold  words 
that  would  have  stimulated  his  defenders,  stammers 
forth  one  or  two  disjointed  purposeless  phrases, 
which  only  communicate  to  others  his  own  irreso- 
lution ;  and  they  are  finally  extinguished  as  she 
sees  him  return  amid  hisses  from  his  luckless  cir- 
cuit of  the  gardens,  while  band  after  band  of  the 
national  guards  march  over  and  range  themselves 
with  the  assailants.  We  accompany  the  family  in 
their  mournful  passage  to  the  Assembly,  and  during 
the  mortal  agony  of  those  sixteen  hours  passed  in 
the  narrow,  heated  box  of  the  logographe.  The 
king  eats,  drinks,  and  chats  with  the  deputies ; 
the  queen  sits  silent,  exhausted,  vanquished ;  her 
countenance  flushed  with  the  mortification  of 
defeat,  but  still  lit  up  with  unyielding  pride  and 
resentment.  The  cannon  sounds  close  ;  the  Swiss 
are  said  to  be  victorious  ;  the  deputies  swear  to  die 
at  their  posts.  This  hope,  too,  passes  away ,  the 
victorious  mob  enters  to  announce  its  triumph,  and 
parade  its  trophies.  The  royal  captives  are  doomed 
to  sit  through  the  long  debate  in  which  they  hear 
their  fate  discussed,  and  their  downfall  decided ; 
and  are  then  finally  dismissed  to  prison.  We  give 
but  a  faint  outline  of  the  startling  picture  drawn  by 
M.  de  Lamartine ;  the  reader  who  would  receive 
the  full  impression  of  its  effect  must  read  the  work 
itself. 

The  Girondins,  when  they  had  triumphed  over 
the  monarchy,  seemed  at  first  scared  by  their  own 
success.  They  scrupled  at  once  to  proclaim  the 
republic ;  and  not  only  left  the  responsibility  of 
doing  so  to  a  convention  to  be  immediately  sum- 
mened,  but  excited  in  the  mean  tune  the  distrust 
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of  the  victorious  people  by  votes,  which  seemed  to 
indicate  an  intention  of  maintaining  the  institution 
of  royalty.  The  dismissed  ministers  were  replaced 
in  office — the  real  power,  however,  was  at  once 
engrossed  by  Danton  ;  who  now  stood  forward  for 
the  first  time  in  a  prominent  position,  as  minister 
^f  justice,  and  immediately  asserted  his  incontesta- 
ole  superiority  over  his  colleagues.  In  truth,  he 
wielded  the  whole  executive  authority,  because  he 
had  organized  it,  and  called  it  into  action.  When 
the  Girondins,  after  the  10th  of  August,  found  that 
the  result  of  their  efforts  had  been  to  make  Danton 
and  the  commune  rulers  over  them,  they  were 
taught  too  late  how  grievously  they  had  erred 
with  respect  to  the  course  which  they  had  pursued 
for  the  subversion  of  the  monarchy.  They  had 
originally  assailed  that  institution,  in  the  vain  im- 
agination that  government  might  be  pulled  down 
and  built  up  again  by  the  mere  power  with  which 
oratory  sways  an  assembly  and  excites  a  people. 
They  understood  nothing  of  the  process  by  which 
the  popular  force  was  to  be  organized  and  directed  ; 
and  when  they  at  last  determined  on  an  insurrec- 
tion, they  had  recourse  to  Danton  and  the  com- 
mune to  furnish  its  means.  The  insurrection  over, 
the  means  remained  at  the  disposal  of  those  who 
had  created  them.  The  commune,  led  by  Dan- 
ton, Marat,  and  Robespierre,  and  embodied  in  the 
force  which  had  been  organized  under  Santerre, 
governed  Paris,  and,  through  Paris,  France. 
Happy  had  it  been  for  the  Girondins,  had  this 
lesson  taught  them,  that,  before  they  could  hope 
to  establish  an  orderly  republic,  in  place  of  the 
monarchy  which  they  had  destroyed,  they  must 
themselves  not  only  re-construct  the  machinery  of 
executive  government,  but  provide,  and  keep  in 
their  own  hands,  the  physical  means  by  which  its 
existence  was  to  be  maintained,  and  its  authority 
enforced.  Unfortunately,  to  the  end  of  their 
career,  they  seemed  to  conceive  that  they  were 
administering  ^n  established  government,  instead 
of  working  out  a  revolution  ;  and  that  the  votes 
of  an  assembly  were  the  end,  and  speeches  the 
means  of  governing.  Too  late  they  learned  on 
the  scaffold  that  the  controversies  in  which  they 
had  engaged  were  only  to  be  settled  by  "  pike 
and  gun." 

The  reign  of  the  commune,  between  the  10th 
of  August  and  the  meeting  of  the  convention, 
derives  a  horrible  celebrity  from  the  massacres 
of  September.  M.  de  Lamartine  has  been  at 
some  pains  to  collect  various  proofs  of  the  deliber- 
ation with  which  the  details  of  this  horrible 
butchery  were  concerted.  He  condemns  Marat  as 
having  instigated,  Danton  as  having  sanctioned, 
and  the  commune  as  having  perpetrated  it.  Ex- 
cuses which  have  been  offered  for  it,  he  rejects 
with  scorn. 

"  History,"  he  says,  "  should  represent  the  con- 
science of  mankind.  The  voice  of  that  conscience 
will  ever  condemn  Danton.  It  has  been  said  that 
he  saved  his  country  and  the  revolution  by  these 
measures,  and  that  our  victories  are  their  excuse. 
This  is  the  error  into  which  he  fell.     A  people  that 


has  need  to  intoxicate  itself  with  blood  in  order  to 
impel  it  to  defend  its  country,  must  be  a  people  of 
scoundrels  and  not  a  people  of  heroes.  Heroism  is 
the  very  reverse  of  assassination.  As  for  our  revo- 
lution, its  prestige  was  in  its  justice  and  its  morality. 
This  massacre  went  to  tarnish  it  in  the  eyes  of  Eu- 
rope. Europe,  it  is  true,  did  raise  a  cry  of  horror ; 
but  horror  is  not  respect.  A  cause  is  never  served 
by  being  dishonored." 

And  he  compares  the  effect  of  this  massacre  on 
the  character  of  the  revolution  to  that  of  the  mas- 
sacre of  St.  Bartholomew  on  the  cause  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  Sound  policy,  as  well  as  the 
moral  sense  of  mankind,  confirm  this  judgment. 
The  measures  originally  proposed  by  Danton  for 
seizing  the  persons  of  those  who  were  well  known 
to  be  disaffected  to  the  revolution,  might  be  justi- 
fied by  the  necessities  of  the  crisis.  The  com- 
mander of  a  besieged  city  is  authorized  to  deprive 
those  whom  he  knows  to  be  plotting  against  the 
public  safety,  of  the  power  of  doing  harm ;  and 
the  situation  of  Paris,  expecting  the  Prussians  at 
its  gates,  might  be  sufficient  warrant  for  the  im- 
prisonment even  of  thousands  of  suspected  conspir- 
ators. But  the  cold-blooded  slaughter  of  disarmed 
prisoners  was  an  act  of  useless  as  well  as  revolting 
cruelty.  The  genius  of  Dumouriez  had  already 
saved  France.  The  bloody  license  given  to  the 
assassins  only  heightened  into  frenzy  the  passions 
of  the  populace.  It  maddened  them  to  fresh  acts 
of  violence,  and  deterred  all  men  of  justice  and 
moderation  from  taking  any  further  part  in  con- 
nection with  persons  who  had  made  such  crimes  a 
part  of  their  policy.  The  guilt  recoiled  on  Danton 
and  the  revolution.  It  forever  separated  him  from 
the  party,  by  whose  support  he  might  have  gov- 
erned France  ;  and  it  was  found  to  have  paralyzed 
his  arm,  when  the  time  came  in  which  he  wished 
to  put  a  stop  to  violence,  and  restore  the  rule  of 
humanity  and  reason. 

A  curious  anecdote  is  given  by  M.  de  Lamar- 
tine, on  the  authority  of  a  surviving  friend  of 
Robespierre  and  St.  Just,  whose  name  unfortu- 
nately is  kept  back.  We  could  wish  to  be  able  to 
estimate  the  degree  of  foundation  for  a  story  which 
casts  a  singular  light  on  the  strange  character  of 
Robespierre.  At  the  period  of  the  massacre  he 
was  a  member  of  the  commune ;  but,  seeing  the 
turn  affairs  were  taking,  had  for  some  days  fore- 
borne  to  attend  its  meetings.  He  had  no  share 
in  what  was  done  ;  had  no  power  of  preventing  it. 
As  in  the  case  of  preceding  movements,  he  did 
nothing,  blamed  what  was  being  done,  but  let  it 
go  on  ;  and  when  done,  took  it  as  a  necessary  step 
in  the  revolution,  and  defended  it. 

"  On  the  2d  of  September,  at  eleven  o'clock  at 
night,  Robespierre  and  St.  Just  went  out  together 
from  the  Jacobins,  exhausted  by  the  mental  and 
bodily  fatigue  of  an  entire  day  passed  in  tumultuous 
debates,  and  big  with  so  terrible  a  night.  St.  Just 
lived  in  a  small  lodging  in  the  Rue  Ste.  Anne,  not 
far  from  the  house  of  the  joiner  Duplay,  where  Ro- 
bespierre resided.  Talking  over  the  events  of  the 
day,  and  what  was  threatened  for  the  morrow,  the 
two  friends  reached  the  door  of  St.  Just's  house. 
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Robespierre,  absorbed  in  his  own  thoughts,  went  up 
to  the  young  man's  room  in  order  to  continue  the 
conversation.  St.  Just  flung  his  clothes  on  a  chair, 
and  prepared  to  go  to  sleep.  "  What  are  you 
doing?"  said  Robespierre.  "  I  am  going  to  bed," 
answered  St.  Just.  "What!  can  you  think  of 
sleeping  on  such  a  night?"  replied  Robespierre. 
*'Do  you  not  hear  the  tocsin?  Do  you  not  know 
that  this  night  will  probably  be  the  last  for  thousands 
of  our  fellow-creatures,  who  are  men  at  the  moment 
you  go  to  sleep,  and  will  be  corpses  when  you 
wake?" 

St.  Just  answered  with  one  of  the  common-places 
of  the  day,  and  went  to  sleep.  Early  the  next 
morning  when  he  woke,  he  saw  Robespierre  pac- 
ing up  and  down  the  room,  and  every  now  and 
then  pressing  his  face  close  to  the  window  to  watch 
the  daybreak,  and  listen  to  the  sounds  in  the  street. 
St.  Just  asked  him  what  brought  him  back  so  early, 
and  found  to  his  astonishment  that  he  had  not  left 
the  spot  all  night. 

"  Sleep  !"  said  Robespierre  ;  "  what !  while  hun- 
dreds of  assassins  were  cutting  the  throats  of  thou- 
sands of  victims,  and  while  blood,  whether  pure  or 
impure,  was  running  like  water  in  the  gutter  !  O 
no,"  he  continued,  in  a  deep  voice  and  with  a  sar- 
castic smile  on  his  lips,  "  I  have  not  been  to  bed, 
but  have  watched,  like  remorse  or  crime ;  ay,  I 
have  been  guilty  of  the  weakness  of  not  sleeping ; 
but  Danton,  he  has  slept !" 

The  instigators  of  the  10th  of  August  cannot  be 
acquitted  of  having  called  into  activity  that  spirit 
which  produced  the  massacres  of  September.  But 
we  must  not  deny  to  the  Girondins  the  honor  due 
to  them.  As  soon  as  they  recovered  from  the 
first  stupor  into  which  this  gigantic  crime  threw 
all  France,  they  raised  their  voice  in  loud  and  un- 
compromising denunciation  of  it.  Roland,  while 
the  carnage  was  going  on,  exhausted  whatever 
means  he  could  command  to  stop  it ;  but  both  he 
and  Petion  were  utterly  powerless.  In  proclama- 
tions, in  letters,  and  in  protests,  Roland,  at  the 
imminent  peril  of  his  Ufe,  continued  his  war  with 
the  commune.  Indignant  at  the  enormity  of  the 
crime  itself,  at  the  discredit  cast  by  it  on  the  re- 
public, and  at  the  predominance  given  to  both  the 
most  anarchical  doctrines  and  the  most  worthless 
men,  the  Girondins  now  perceived  the  necessity  of 
checking  the  progress  of  disorder.  From  being 
the  leaders  of  the  movement,  and  the  instigators 
of  insurrection,  they  came  in  a  few  weeks  to  be 
regarded  by  the  populace  as  the  counter-revolu- 
tionary party,  against  whom  the  next  eiforts  of 
the  friends  of  the  revolution  must  be  directed. 
From  this  time  the  hopes  of  every  friend  of  order 
and  humanity  rested  on  them  as  the  party  who 
would  put  an  end  to  the  turmoil  and  carnage  of  the 
revolution. 

The  aspect  of  affairs  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
convention  on  the  20th  of  September,  1792,  was 
most  favorable  to  the  Girondins.  Though  the 
elections  of  Paris,  taking  place  in  the  very  days 
that  followed  the  massacre,  had  returned  a  depu- 
tation entirely  composed  of  Jacobins,  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  departments  had  been  elected  under 


very  different  feelings.  The  unanimoi  s  choice  of 
Petion  as  president  showed  the  disposition  of  the 
convention  ;  and  the  Girondin  leaders  found  them- 
selves at  the  head  of  a  large  and  determined  ma- 
jority. Had  they  been  statesmen  as  well  as 
orators,  that  majority  and  the  public  opinion  of 
France  gave  them  the  means  of  establishing  theii 
power.  But  they  entered  the  Assembly,  smarting 
with  mortification  at  their  recent  subjectiou  to  the 
commune  ;  and  their  first  thought  was  how  they 
should  use  their  majority  to  throw  off  that  igno- 
minious yoke.  Instead  of  waiting  until  they  had 
consolidated  an  efficient  executive,  they  rushed  into 
the  contest,  unprovided  with  any  means  of  com- 
bating the  physical  force  of  their  antagonists.  They 
endep,vored  at  once  to  bear  them  down  by  the 
weight  of  public  feeling.  Nor  did  they  confine, 
themselves  to  the  legitimate  weapons  with  which 
a  good  cause  furnished  them.  There  were  rea- 
sons against  breaking  at  once  with  Danton.  They 
saw  in  Robespierre  their  most  formidable  antago- 
nist, and  were  probably  stimulated  by  vindictive 
recollections  of  their  bitter  conflicts  at  the  Jacobin 
Club.  They  accordingly  directed  the  main  force 
of  their  attacks  against  the  one  public  man  who 
had  hitherto,  less  than  any  other,  participated  in 
any  of  tiie  disorders  of  the  revolution.  On  the 
strength  of  some  frantic  declamations  of  Marat, 
whom  they  endeavored  most  unfairly  to  associate 
with  him,  and  of  the  foolish  talk  of  some  insignifi- 
cant demagogues,  they  gravely  accused  Robes- 
pierre of  aspiring  to  establish  a  dictatorship.  Such 
was  the  substance  of  the  charges  brought  against 
him  by  Barbaroux  and  Louvet.  The  accusation 
gave  him  an  opportunity  of  vindicating  himself, 
and  of  humbling  his  opponents  in  one  of  the  most 
skilful  and  triumphant  of  his  speeches.  These 
ill-judged  attacks  imparted  to  the  proceedings  of 
the  Girondins  a  character  of  petty  and  malignant 
rivalry,  subjected  them  to  the  mortification  of  defeat 
in  a  personal  conflict,  and  weakened,  their  hold  on 
the  majority  by  justly  diminishing  its  confidence  in 
their  discretion. 

But  the  trial  of  the  king  soon  gave  a  more  seri- 
ous occupation  to  the  contending  parties.  Actu- 
ated by  that  mistaken  notion  of  equity  which  in 
like  circumstances  brought  Charles  I.  to  the  block, 
the  voice  of  the  people  demanded,  as  a  matter  of 
equal  justice,  that  the  deposed  monarch  should  be 
subjected  to  the  same  fate  as  the  laws  of  treason 
would  infallibly  have  inflicted  on  his  opponents, 
had  he  been  successful  in  the  contest.  None  of 
the  leading  men  of  either  party,  according  to  M. 
de  Lamartine,  shared  this  feeling,  or  desired  the 
death  of  Louis  ;  yet  each  consented,  each  exhib- 
ited a  rivalry  of  eagerness  to  sacrifice  the  victim, 
in  order  to  retain  its  hold  over  the  people.  The 
Girondins  therein  undoubtedly  sinned  the  most 
deeply  against  their  own  principles  and  policy.  But 
the  conduct  of  the  leaders  of  that  party  has  been 
too  hastily  ascribed  to  mere  cowardice.  They  did 
not,  in  truth,  so  much  abandon  their  own  views, 
as  they  made  an  ill-judged  attempt  to  gain  their 
object  by  indirect  means.     When  the  point  came 
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to  be  discussed  in  their  councils,  they  found  that 
they  were  opposed  by  some  of  the  principal  men 
of  their  own  party — by  Fonfrede,  Duces,  Barba- 
roux,  and  Buzot,  whose  republican  fanaticism  re- 
quired the  death  of  the  king.  Imagining  that, 
without  their  support,  they  would  be  unable  to 
save  the  king's  life,  they  adopted  a  plan  of  action 
suggested  by  Sieyes.  They  agreed  to  vote  for  his 
death,  but  to  subject  the  decree  of  the  convention 
to  ratification  by  the  primary  assemblies.  The 
plan,  supported  by  a  plausible  conformity  with 
democratic  principles,  was  obviously  impracticable. 
It  involved  the  prolonged  agitation  of  a  perilous 
question.  It  laid  the  Girondins  open  to  the  impu- 
tation of  wishing  to  create  dissension  between  the 
different  parts  of  France.  The  people  regarded 
it  as  a  trick.  The  votes  of  the  Gironde  decided 
the  judgment  of  death,  which  their  influence,  boldly 
exerted,  would,  in  all  human  probability,  have 
averted.  And  that  judgment  once  pronounced,  the 
expedient,  by  which  its  execution  was  to  have  been 
stayed,  was  unhesitatingly  rejected. 

The  speeches  of  Robespierre  contain  the  simple 
and  forcible  exposition  of  the  grounds  on  which  the 
execution  of  Louis  is  defensible  as  an  act,  not  of 
justice,  but  of  state  policy.  "  Louis  must  die  be- 
cause the  country  must  live."  The  noble  reply 
of  Vergniaud  was  contradicted  by  his  vote.  M. 
de  Lamartine  temperately  examines  the  arguments 
on  both  sides,  and  his  conclusions  will  not  be  new 
to  any  Englishman  whom  the  earlier  precedent  in 
our  own  history  shall  have  ever  driven  upon  a  sim- 
ilar re-hearing. 

"  Exhausted  and  discredited  by  four  years  of  un- 
equal struggle  with  the  nation,  twenty  times  placed 
at  the  mercy  of  his  people,  without  credit  with  the 
soldiery,  with  a  character  of  which  the  timidity  and 
indecision  had  been  repeatedly  proved,  fallen  from 
humiliation  into  humiliation,  and  step  by  step  from 
the  height  of  his  throne  into  a  prison,  Louis  XVI. 
was  the  only  prince  of  his  race  to  whom  it  was  im- 
possible ever  again  to  dream  of  reigning.  Abroad 
he  was  discredited  by  his  concessions ;  at  home  he 
would  hdve  been  the  patient  and  inoffensive  hostage 
of  the  republic,  the  ornament  of  its  triumphs,  the 
living  proof  of  its  magnanimity.  His  death,  on 
the  contrary,  alienated  from  the  French  cause  that 
immense  portion  of  every  people  which  judge  human 
events  only  through  the  heart.  Human  nature  is 
merciful.  The  republic  forgot  that  it  gave  to  roy- 
alty a  character  of  martyrdom,  and  to  liberty  that 
of  vengeance.  It  thus  prepared  a  reaction  against 
the  republican  cause,  and  arrayed  on  the  side  o.f 
royalty  the  sensibility,  the  interest,  the  tears  of  a 
portion  of  every  people.  Who  can  deny  that  pity 
for  the  fate  of  Louis  XVI.  and  his  family,  had  a 
great  part  in  the  revival  of  royalty  some  years 
after?  Unsuccessful  causes  have  returns  of  favor 
of  which  the  motives  are  often  to  be  found  only  in 
the  blood  of  the  victims  cruelly  sacrificed  by  the 
opposite  party.  Public  feeling,  when  once  moved 
Ly  a  sense  of  its  injustice,  is  only  set  at  rest  when 
it  is,  so  to  speak,  absolved  by  some  signal  and  un- 
expected reparation.  The  blood  of  Louis  XVI. 
was  m  every  treaty  which  the  powers  of  Europe 
contracted  for  the  purpose  of  branding  and  stifling 
the  republic ;  the  blood  of  Louis  XVI.  was  in  the 
oil  which  consecrated  Napoleon  so  short  a  time 


after  all  the  vows  of  liberty ;  the  blood  of  Louis 
XVI.  was  in  the  monarchical  enthusiasm  which 
the  return  of  the  Bourbons  at  the  restoration  re- 
vived in  France  ;  it  mingled,  even  in  1830,  in  that 
repugnance  to  the  name  of  republic  which  threw 
the  undecided  nation  into  the  arms  of  another  dy- 
nasty. It  is  republicans  who  should  most  deplore 
this  blood,  for  it  is  their  cause  that  it  has  stained, 
and  it  is  that  blood  which  has  cost  them  the  repub- 
lic." 

The  details  of  this  catastrophe  afford  ample 
scope  for  the  descriptive  powers  of  M.  de  Lamar- 
tine. It  is  much  to  the  credit  of  his  moral  judg- 
ment, that  he  has  not  sought  to  heighten  the  ef- 
fect by  investing  the  sufferers  with  unreal  virtues. 
The  mournful  tale  of  the  imprisonment  in  the 
temple,  with  all  its  anguish  and  all  the  tortures 
inflicted  by  the  vulgar  insolence  of  the  gaolers — 
the  picture  of  the  king,  carried  along  to  his  trial, 
pale,  unshaved,  with  his  clothes  hanging  loosely  on 
his  attenuated  frame — and  the  last  agonies  of  his 
separation  from  his  family,  sensibly  touch  our  pity. 
We  admire  the  calm  resignation  and  the  unfailing 
gentleness  which  characterized  his  whole  demeanor 
through  these  scenes  of  suffering,  and  dictated  the 
will  which  emanated  from  the  solitude  of  his  own 
thoughts.  But  the  impartial  narrative  lowers  our 
previous  conception  of  the  dignity  of  the  monarch's 
deportment.  His  feeble  capacity  suggested  to  him 
the  expedients  by  which  an  ordinary  prisoner  en- 
deavors to  evade  his  condemnation,  instead  of  the 
passive  superiority  with  which  a  martyr  receives 
his  doom ;  and  we  cannot  help  recalling  the  stately 
silence  with  which  Charles  I.  rebuked  his  judges 
on  the  like  occasion. 

A  momentary  lull  followed  the  catastrophe  ;  and 
then  the  deadly  war  of  the  two  contending  factions 
broke  forth  afresh.  During  the  first  months  of 
1793,  the  Girondins  assailed  the  commune,  and 
endeavored  to  discredit  the  Mountain  by  continuing 
to  associate  them  with  the  frantic  ebullitions  of 
Marat,  and  by  reviving  the  charges  of  dictatorial 
designs  against  Robespierre.  The  Mountain  re- 
torted with  accusations  of  counter-revolutionary 
projects  and  federalism.  The  Girondins,  favored 
by  the  Plain,  possessed  a  large,  and  it  must  be  said, 
a  steady  majority  in  the  convention.  Even  in 
Paris  they  commanded  the  support  of  the  middle 
classes.  Their  party  occupied  all  the  most  im- 
portant offices  in  the  ministry.  The  successes  of 
Dumouriez  gave  glory  to  their  administration  of  the 
government;  and  they  relied  on  the  cooperation 
of  his  army  against  their  antagonists.  Roland  had 
funds  at  his  disposal  to  keep  the  newspapers  in 
pay,  and  circulate  the  views  of  his  party  throughout 
France.  To  this  party  the  great  majority  of  the 
departments  adhered  most  warmly.  A  little  skill 
in  organizing  the  force  of  the  executive  government, 
and  patience  until  they  should  have  got  together 
the  means  of  acting  with  effect,  would  apparently 
have  insured  them  an  easy  and  certain  triumph. 
Danton,  anxious  to  clear  himself  from  the  guilt  of 
September,  and  to  erect  a  strong  and  respectable 
government,  was  ready  to  become  the  ally  of  the 
Girondins,  and  bring  to  their  aid  his  sagacity,  his 
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courage,  and  the  vast  popular  force  which  he 
wielded.  Vergniaud,  and  other  leaders  of  the 
party,  appreciated  the  value  of  his  aid,  and  the 
wisdom  of  temporizing  with  their  opponents. 
Their  wisdom  was  overruled.  The  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  party,  inflamed  by  the  counsels  of  Ma- 
dame Roland,  would  allow  of  no  truce  with  the 
advocates  of  anarchy  and  massacre.  Marat  was 
again  assailed ;  the  people  of  Paris  took  the  part 
of  that  furious  organ  of  their  passions  and  preju- 
dices ;  and  the  Mountain  defended  the  favorite  of 
the  people.  By  degrees  the  leaders  were  involved 
in  the  fray  ;  and  Robespierre,  renewing  his  accu- 
sations against  the  Girondins,  exasperated  the  peo- 
ple against  them. 

But  the  Girondins,  while  thus  provoking  the 
conflict,  made  no  preparation  for  bringing  it  to  a 
successful  issue.  They  allowed  their  friends  to 
be  successively  driven  from  the  chief  oflUces  of 
government,  and  to  be  replaced  by  men  indifferent 
or  opposed  to  them,  at  the  same  time  that  all  the 
lower  offices  in  every  department  were  filled  with 
creatures  of  the  Jacobins.  They  even  permitted 
the  various  bodies  oi  federes,  who  formed  a  mili- 
tary force  on  which  they  could  rely,  to  be  sent  out 
of  Paris,  until  they  were  left  without  any  means 
of  repressing  the  mob.  "While  they  exhausted  the 
time  and  patience  of  the  convention  in  personal 
recriminations,  Danton  was  suffered  to  dicate  the 
policy  of  the  republic.  When  the  insurrection  of 
La  Vendee  broke  out,  the  majority  began  to  follow 
the  only  leader  who  seemed  to  have  matured  the 
measures  that  were  required  by  the  crisis  ;  and, 
in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  Girondins,  at  his 
suggestion  the  convention  created  the  revolutionary 
tribunal,  and  voted  the  first  laws  against  the  aris- 
tocraics,  and  for  taxing  the  rich  in  order  to  arm 
the  people. 

In  the  mean  time  the  commune  were  no  ways 
disposed  to  resign  their  power  to  the  Girondins,  or 
leave  that  party  leisure  to  consolidate  a  force  which 
might  control  them.  On  the  10th  of  March  an 
insurrectionary  movement  was  attempted,  with  the 
double  object  of  intimidating  the  convention,  and 
of  murdering  the  principal  Girondins  at  their  own 
houses.  Timely  information  enabled  the  men- 
aced deputies  to  frustrate  the  last  object ;  and  the 
energy  of  the  minister  Beurnonville,  with  a  force 
of  federes  from  Brest,  awed  the  assailants.  Dan- 
ton,  who  alone  could  organize  a  decisive  popular 
rising,  kept  aloof,  and,  indeed,  protected  the  Gi- 
rondins. 

This  uncertainty,  however,  could  not  long  last, 
in  face  of  the  increasing  dangers  of  the  republic. 
The  troubles  of  La  Vendee  grew  more  serious, 
'"he  French  army  was  defeated  and  driven  out  of 
Belgium  ;  and  in  the  first  days  of  April  the  public 
terror  rose  to  its  height  on  intelligence  of  the  de- 
fection of  Dumouriez.  The  contending  parties 
sought  to  cast  on  each  other  the  odium  of  connec- 
tion with  the  traitor.  The  Girondins,  Lasource 
and  Biroteau,  seized  the  first  occasion  of  making  a 
detailed  charge  against  Danton,  as  an  accomplice 
of  Jiis  treason.     Enraged  and  alarmed  at  a  charge 


to  which  his  intimate  relations  with  Dumouriez 
gave  some  countenance,  Danton  saw  the  necessity 
of  throwing  himself  at  once  into  the  arms  of  the 
Mountain.  He  assailed  the  Girondins  with  the 
customary  accusations  of  counter-revolutionary  pro- 
jects, and  with  furious  gestures  declared  that  from 
that  moment  there  should  be  no  peace  or  truce 
between  himself  and  those  who  had  wished  to  save 
the  king.  He  at  once  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  their  assailants,  and  set  about  combining  the 
means  by  which  their  power  might  be  destroyed. 

For  six  or  seven  weeks  a  conflict  was  kept  up 
between  the  powerless  Assembly  and  the  minority, 
which  was  backed  by  the  physical  force  of  Paris. 
The  Girondins,  in  order  to  compose  an  efncient 
executive  within  the  convention  itself,  constituted 
the  famous  Committee  of  Public  Safety.  They  put 
Marat  on  his  trial  before  the  revolutionary  tribunal, 
where  his  acquittal  gave  their  enemies  a  signal 
and,  indeed,  fearful  triumph.  They  then  struck 
directly  at  their  principal  adversary,  and  established 
a  commission  of  twelve  to  examine  into  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  commune  of  Paris.  That  body, 
thus  assailed,  lost  no  time  in  taking  their  resolution. 
The  various  sections  of  Paris  appeared  before  the 
convention  with  petitions  demanding  the  abrogation 
of  the  commission  and  the  arrest  and  accusation  of 
the  twenty-two  principal  deputies  of  the  Girondin 
party.  Tumult  and  menaces  followed.  On  the 
interposition  of  Danton,  who  wished  to  avert  the 
last  extremities,  the  commission  was  annulled  by 
a  vote  of  the  convention.  The  next  day  Lan- 
juinais,  who  displayed,  in  defence  of  his  party,  the 
same  intrepidity  which  he  had  shown  in  endeav- 
oring to  save  the  life  of  the  king,  carried  a  motion 
to  rescind  this  vote.  The  mob  could  be  no  longer 
restrained — they  declared  themselves  in  a  state  of 
permanent  insurrection.  On  the  31st  of  May  they 
surrounded  and  entered  the  convention.  The  Gi- 
rondins, protesting  against  this  coercion,  quitted 
their  seats  ;  their  places  were  occupied  by  the  mob  ; 
and  the  commission  was  again  annulled.  But  the 
excited  populace  now  required  vengeance  as  well 
as  submission.  The  cry  for  the  accusation  of  the 
twenty-two  was  again  raised.  On  the  morning  of 
the  2d  of  June  the  convention  was  surrounded  by 
the  armed  force  of  the  sections  under  the  command 
of  Henriot ;  and  a  hundred  pieces  of  artillery  were 
pointed  against  the  chamber  which  it  occupied  in 
the  palace  of  the  Tuileries.  Some  of  the  pro- 
scribed deputies  had  already  sought  safety  in 
flight ;  others,  with  Vergniaud  at  their  head,  calmly 
proceeded  through  the  threatening  mob  to  brave 
the  fate  which  was  denounced  against  them.  The 
Committee  of  Public  Safety  endeavored  to  effect  a 
compromise  by  inducing  the  twenty-two  to  resign 
their  seats  in  the  convention.  Some  did  so ; 
others  stoutly  refused.  The  menaces  of  the  armed 
mob  increased  in  violence.  As  a  last  expedient  to 
save  their  colleagues,  the  convention,  with  the 
president  at  their  head,  proceeded  in  a  body  to 
make  their  way  out  of  the  Tuileries.  Henriot  re- 
fused to  allow  them  to  pass  until  they  had  given 
up  the  twenty-two.     At  every  point  they  found 
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their  passage  barred  by  the  insurgent  forces  ;  and 
at  length  they  returned  to  their  chamber,  and 
passed  a  decree  ordering  the  provisional  arrest  of 
the  principal  leaders  of  the  Girondins. 

So  closed  the  political  existence  of  a  party  which, 
for  nearly  two  years,  had  occupied  the  most  con^ 
spicuous  position  in  the  legislature  of  their  country. 
Misplaced  in  a  revolution,  which  they  were  not 
capable  of  conducting,  they  became  the  victims  of 
those  ferocious  passions  which,  after  exciting,  they 
had  failed  in  coercing,  and  with  which  they  scorned 
to  enter  into  any  compromise.  A  civil  war,  which 
at  the  outset  menaced  the  existence  of  the  republic, 
was  or  some  weeks  kept  alive  in  Normandy,  and 
other  parts  of  France,  by  such  members  of  the 
party  as  had  escaped  from  Paris.  A  majority  of 
the  department  joined  their  cause,  and  prepared  to 
resist  the  usurped  authority  of  the  Mountain.  All 
of  every  denomination  who  were  hostile  to  those 
in  power,  crowded  under  the  banner  raised  by  the 
Girondins.  The  natural  consequence  of  this  was, 
that  the  royalists,  who  had  long  been  secretly 
preparing  for  resistance,  and  who  possessed  leaders 
of  military  experience,  became  everywhere  the  real 
masters  of  the  movement,  and  turned  it  to  their 
own  purposes.  No  sooner  was  this  apparent,  than 
the  insurgents  lost  confidence  in  one  another.  The 
insurrection  subsided  as  instantaneously  as  it  had 
broken  out,  except  at  one  or  two  points,  where 
it  was  avowedly  continued  as  a  royalist  rebellion. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety  had  almost  everywhere  reestablished 
its  authority ;  and  the  o^ily  resource  which  was 
left  the  baffled  Girondins,  was  disguise  and  flight. 

These  insurrectionary  attempts  had  fearfully  ex- 
cited the  passions  of  the  populace  and  convention 
against  those  of  the  Girondin  leaders  who  were  in 
their  power  ;  and  the  assassination  of  Marat  sealed 
their  doom.  The  early  history  of  Charlotte  Cor- 
day,  (whom  M.  de  Lamartine  states  to  have  been 
a  descendant  of  the  great  Corneille,)  and  all  the 
details  of  her  memorable  act  and  heroic  death,  are 
carefully  narrated.  Only  one  moment  of  compunc- 
tion came  over  her — it  was  on  witnessing  the  grief 
of  Marat's  mistress.  She  had  not  conceived  it 
possible  that,  in  destroying  a  monster,  she  could  be 
wounding  the  affections  of  any  human  being.  Our 
author  gives  a  striking  picture  of  her  as  she  was 
conveyed  to  the  scaffold,  clothed  in  the  red  shirt 
which  was  reserved  for  murderers,  and  inspiring 
even  the  ferocious  mob  with  admiration  for  her 
beauty  and  simple  courage.  Yergniaud,  when  he 
heard  the  details  of  her  fate,  exclaimed,  "She  kills 
us,  but  she  teaches  us  how  to  die." 

From  this  period  commences  the  Reign  of  Ter- 
ror. The  perilous  condition  of  society  which  fol- 
lowed the  31st  of  May,  1793,  had  produced  a  gen- 
eral sense  of  the  necessity  of  a  vigorous  executive  ; 
and  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity,  succeeded  in  obtaining 
comxjlete  possession  of  the  administration  of  affairs. 
Supported  by  a  disciplined  force,  under  the  name 
of  the  "  Revolutionary  Army,"  it  had  in  its  hands 
tkiJ  means  of  crushing  opposition  and   enforcing 


obedience.  For  the  first  time  since  the  meeting 
of  the  States  General,  France  possessed  a  strong 
government.  To  suppress  rebellion,  repel  the 
foreign  foe,  and  terrify  the  internal  enemies  of  the 
republic,  was  the  first  business  of  that  government. 
For  this  last  purpose  the  revolutionary  tribunal 
was  reorganized,  and  armed  with  the  terrible  "  Loi 
des  Suspects." 

The  first  sufferer  was,  perhaps,  the  one  whose 
fate  most  revolts  us  by  its  injustice — the  unfor- 
tunate Custine,  whose  military  reverses  drew  on 
him  the  penalty  of  treason.  A  nobler  victim  fol- 
lowed. On  the  14th  of  October  the  unhappy 
queen  was  brought  before  the  revolutionary  tri- 
bunal. Her  intrepid  protest  against  the  foul 
charges  with  which  Fouquier  garnished  his  list  of 
calumnies,  for  one  moment  rallied  the  feelings  of 
the  audience  on  her  side ;  but  could  not  avert  a 
doom  which  was  meant  to  be  the  penalty  both  of 
her  former  greatness  and  of  her  recent  hostility  to 
the  revolution.  She  was  conveyed  to  her  fate  in 
an  open  cart,  amid  the  execrations  of  the  mob,  and 
the  savage  jests  of  the  infuriated  women,  whose 
trade  it  was  to  insult  the  dying.  The  jolting  of 
the  rough  vehicle  disordered  her  dress,  and  added 
to  her  sufferings  by  diminishing  the  air  of  person- 
al dignity,  which  she  strove  to  preserve.  Her 
haughty  countenance  evinced  the  mortification  and 
anger  which  filled  her  soul ;  and  she  died  exhibit- 
ing to  the  last  her  hatred  and  scorn  for  her  butch- 
ers. But  the  touching  narrative  does  not  disarm 
the  justice  of  its  historian.  After  moving  our  sym- 
pathy by  her  wrongs,  he  remains  master  of  hiin 
self,  and  calmly  proceeds  to  review  the  life  ai  d 
condemn  the  errors  of  Marie  Antoinette. 

The  Girondin  leaders,  who,  in  conformity  with 
the  decree  of  the  second  of  June,  had  been  watched 
rather  than  confined  in  their  own  houses,  and  had 
refused  to  avail  themselves  of  many  opportunities 
of  flight,  had,  as  the  puWic  became  exasperated  by 
the  proceedings  of  their  adherents,  been  transferred 
to  the  prisons.  Seventy-three  of  the  less  impor- 
tant deputies  of  the  party  were  also  decrctes,  lodged 
in  prison,  but  saved  from  death  by  the  energetic 
protection  of  Robespierre.  M.  de  Lamartine,  who 
endeavors,  somewhat  at  the  expense  of  historical 
truth,  to  represent  Robespierre  as  having  endeav- 
ored to  save  the  queen,  (for,  he  had  been  the  first 
publicly  to  demand  her  trial  within  a  few  weeks  of 
that  of  the  king,)  is  supported  by  more  authority, 
when  he  attributes  to  him  the  wish  to  save  the 
Girondin  leaders  from  the  scaffold.  Danton  un- 
doubtedly had  that  object  at  heart.  Both  were 
powerless  to  resist  the  rage  of  their  party  and  the 
populace.  On  the  26th  of  October  the  trial  of  the 
twenty-two  Girondins  began.  Among  them  were 
Brissot,  Gensonne,  Fauchet,  Sillery,  and  several 
of  the  most  eminent  deputies  of  the  party.  All 
eyes,  however,  were  turned  on  the  last  who  en- 
tered the  hall.  It  was  Vergniaud,  or  rather  the 
wreck  of  that  great  orator,  whose  voice  had  sub- 
verted the  monarchy,  and  disputed  the  mastery  with 
Robespierre  and  Danton.  His  imprisonment  had 
impressed  a  livid  paleness  on  his  cheek,  deprived 
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his  eye  of  its  fire,  and  given  his  person  an  un- 
healthy corpulence.  He  wore  the  dress  in  which 
the  spectators  recollected  to  have  seen  him  habit- 
ually dressed  in  the  convention  ;  but  the  coat,  too 
small  for  his  swollen  limbs,  had  burst  in  the  seams, 
and  completed  the  picture  of  physical  as  well  as 
political  decay.  Neither  eloquence  nor  innocence 
could  avail  with  judges  who  regarded  the  whole 
public  life  of  the  accused  as  one  crime.  But  the 
government  took  care  to  allow  no  room  for  either 
pity  or  justice.  A  decree  closed  the  proceedings, 
without  permitting  the  prisoners  to  make  their  de- 
fence. They  were  declared  guilty,  and  sentenced 
to  death. 

The  famous  supper  which  the  prisoners  took 
together  that  night  is  minutely  described  ;  and  M. 
de  Lamartine  has  apparently  converted  this  part 
of  his  history  into  a  romance,  for  the  purpose  of 
clothing  in  his  own  eloquent  language  the  senti- 
ments said  to  have  been  expressed  on  that  occa- 
sion. Then  follows  the  well-known  story  of  the 
death  of  the  Girondins,  as  they  went  to  the  scaf- 
fold, and  successively  ascended  it,  singing  the 
"  Marseillaise"  in  chorus,  till  the  knife  had  extin- 
guished the  last  voice  that  raised  the  hymn  of 
liberty. 

The  at  once  heroic  and  truly  womanly  death  of 
Madame  Roland  followed  in  a  few  days.  The 
news  of  her  death  reached  Roland  in  Normandy, 
and  was  the  signal  for  his  own  fate.  He  left  the 
retreat  in  which  he  had  found  safety,  and  laying 
himself  down  by  the  roadside  put  an  end  to  himself. 
Condorcet  was  concealed  by  some  generous  friends 
in  Paris  until  the  following  April.  There,  with 
his  illusions  unabated,  he  composed  his  work  on 
the  "  Perfectibility  of  the  Human  Race."  A 
bright  sunny  day  proved  too  irresistible  a  tempta- 
tion to  the  captive  ;  he  quitted  his  hiding-place, 
sallied  out  into  the  suburbs,  and  enjoyed  once 
more  the  air,  and  sunsliine,  and  fields.  His  ap- 
pearance gave  rise  to  suspicions  ;  he  was  arrested, 
and  found  next  morning  dead,  with  the  phial  of 
poison  which  he  had  swallowed  still  by  his  side. 

A  detailed  account  is  given  of  the  escape  of 
Guadet,  Salles,  Louvet,  Barbaroux,  Buzot,  and 
Petion,  after  the  rout  of  the  Girondin  forces  in 
Normandy.  Having,  amid  fearful  perils  and  suf- 
ferings, reached  Brest,  they  got  a  passage  to  the 
neighborhood  of  Bordeaux,  where  the  friends  of 
Gaudet  provided  them  with  shelter.  Eight  months 
were  passed  by  them,  at  first  in  an  under-ground 
vault,  and  subsequently  in  the  house  of  a  cour- 
ageous lady.  The  search  for  them  being  then 
renewed,  they  separated.  Guadet  and  Salles 
were  taken  in  the  house  of  the  former's  father, 
carried  to  Bordeaux,  and  executed.  Louvet  was 
saved  by  his  boldness  in  taking  refuge  in  Paris 
itself  The  others  lingered  about  their  former 
asylum  for  some  weeks,  and  then  endeavored  to 
make  their  way  to  the  Pyrenees.  Some  peasants 
in  a  field  heard  the  sound  of  a  pistol,  and  found 
the  half-dead  body  of  the  once  handsome  Barba- 
roux. A  few  days  after,  in  a  forest  at  a  little 
distance,  were  found  some  mangled  limbs,  which 
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the  wolves  had  half  devoured,  and  which  the 
clothes  and  papers  discovered  with  them  showed 
to  be  the  remains  of  Buzot  and  Petion.  M.  de 
Lamartine  has  omitted  the  date  of  their  death, 
not  the  least  painful  circumstance  connected  with 
it.  That  date  was  in  July,  1794,  only  about  three 
weeks  before  the  fall  of  Robespierre.  Had  they 
contrived  to  baffle  their  pursuers  for  that  brief 
period,  they  would  have  been  saved. 

We  have  thus  followed  M.  de  Lamartine 
through  his  narrative  ;  endeavoring  to  convey  to 
our  readers  the  story,  as  he  tells  it,  of  the  period 
of  the  revolution  which  coincides  with  that  of 
the  existence  of  the  party  which  forms  the  osten- 
sible subject  of  his  work.  This  important  epoch 
occupies  altogether  six  of  the  eight  volumes  af 
M.  de  Lamartine's  history :  we  regret  that  the 
length  of  our  review  of  it  precludes  us  following 
him  through  the  remaining  two,  which  continue 
the  narrative  to  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  and  are, 
perhaps,  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  work. 
The  different  scenes  of  the  Reign  of  Terror  are 
successfully  delineated  with  wonderful  power. 
The  mass  of  bloodshed  and  misery — the  batches 
of  from  60  to  as  many  as  150  victims  that  each 
day  fed  the  guillotine  at  Paris — the  courageous 
resistance  of  Lyons,  and  the  atrocious  butcheries 
which  followed  its  subjugation — the  cruelties  of 
Lebon  at  Arras,  and  the  yet  more  appalling  atroc- 
ities perpetrated  by  Carrier  at  Nantes,  are  placed 
vividly  before  our  eyes.  Sometimes  our  attention 
is  directed  to  the  characteristic  particulars  that 
distinguished  the  death  of  the  more  remarkable 
individuals.  Now  it  is  Bamave  who  passes  along 
dejected  amid  the  pity  of  the  people,  of  whom  he 
was  once  the  idol ;  now  Biron,  rising  from  his 
wine  and  oysters  to  die  gayly  amid  the  applauses 
of  the  mob  ;  now  the  wretched  Du  Barri,  scream- 
ing "  La  vie  !  La  vie  !  pour  tous  mes  repentirs  ;" 
now  Bailly  perishing  with  undaunted  soul  in 
defiance  of  the  outrages  and  blows  of  vindictive 
ruffians  ;  now  the  venerable  Malesherbes  laying 
down  his  life  with  not  unseemly  gayety  ;  now  the 
saintly  sister  of  the  king  exercising  her  charity 
towards  her  fellow-sufferers  in  her  last  moments. 
We  sicken  at  the  prodigality  with  which  the  life 
of  whole  classes  is  taken  away  at  once.  One  day 
the  cortege  bears  along  twenty-seven  merchants 
of  Sedan  ;  on  another,  the  sixty  farmers-general 
of  the  revenue  ;  and  on  another,  forty-five  magis- 
trates of  Paris,  together  with  thirty-three  mem 
bers  of  the  parliament  of  Toulouse.  One  morn 
ing  a  long  line  of  carts  conveys  all  the  nuns, 
young  and  old,  of  the  Abbey  of  Montmartre.  On 
another  are  seen  a  group  of  girls,  of  whom  the 
eldest  was  not  above  eighteen.  They  had  all 
been  brought  up  from  their  native  town  of  Verdun 
to  die  for  having  danced  at  a  ball  given  to  the 
Prussians, 

The  most  harrowing  tale  of  all  is,  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  whole  family  of  the  beautiful  Madame 
de  Sainte-Amaranthe.  In  the  last  days  of  terror, 
this  family  was  sacrificed  by  the  colleagues  of 
Robespierre,  in  order  to  wound  him  by  their  de- 
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etruction.     They  were  involved    in    a  pretended 

plot  with   Cecile  Renault,  who  was  accused  of 

attempting  to  murder  him.     Eight  carts  bore  to 

.fFold  sixty-two  prisoners,  all  clad  in  the  red 

.u  that  denoted  the  crime  of  murder.  Of  this 
number  were  the  porter  of  the  house  where  L'Ad- 
miral  had  stabbed  CoUot  d'Herbois,  and  the  por- 
ter's wife  ;  the  crime  alleged  against  them  being 
that  they  were  "  both  guilty  of  not  having  broken 
out  into  sufficient  joy  when  the  assassin  was  ar- 
rested." The  last  of  this  group  was  M.  de  Sar- 
tines,  who  had  to  wait  three  quarters  of  an  hour 
on  the  scaffi)ld,  and  see  all  whom  he  loved  on 
earth  butchered  before  his  eyes. 

A  very  touching  narrative  is  given  of  the  long 
sufferings  of  a  man,  whose  name  will  excite  no 
feelings  of  sympathy — Egalite,  once  Duke  of 
Orleans.  M.  de  Lamartine  has  taken  some  pains 
to  defend  this  unhappy  prince  against  the  accusa- 
tions with  which  his  memory  is  loaded.  It  has 
been  his  hard  fate  to  be  taken  for  the  hidden  con- 
triver of  all  those  popular  movements,  which  the 
imagination  of  the  vulgar  loves  to  attribute  to 
some  mysterious  plotter.  The  more  light  that 
history  throws  on  the  events  of  the  revolution, 
the  more  are  all  of  them  accounted  for  by  obvious 
and  sufficient  causes  ;  and  the  more  insignificant 
does  the  part  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  appear. 
He  was  the  victim  of  constant  disfavor  and  sus- 
picion ;  and  much  of  his  hostility  to  the  royal 
family  is  to  be  ascribed  rather  to  their  fault  than 
his.  His  chief,  if  not  only,  crime  was,  the  base 
rather  than  cruel  vote  which  he  gave  for  the 
king's  death,  in  the  vain  hope  of  saving  his  own 
life. 

A  singular  anecdote  is  told  of  the  Due  de 
Chartres,  now  the  King  of  the  French,  which 
can  hardly  have  been  published  without  the  war- 
ranty of  that  high  personage.  Some  business 
having  brought  him  from  Dumouriez's  army  to 
Paris  soon  after  the  massacres  of  September, 
Danton  sent  for  him,  and  informed  him  that  he  had 
heard  that  he  ventured  in  conversation  to  speak 
too  freely  on  that  subject.  He  told  him  he  was 
too  young  to  judge  of  such  matters,  and  added  : 
"  For  the  future  be  silent.  Return  to  the  army  ; 
do  your  duty  ;  but  do  not  unnecessarily  expose 
your  life.  You  have  many  years  before  you. 
France  is  not  suited  for  a  republic  ;  it  has  the 
habits,  the  wants,  and  the  weaknesses  of  a  mon- 
archy. After  our  storms,  it  will  be  brought  back 
to  that  by  its  vices  or  its  necessities.  You  will 
be  king  !  Adieu,  young  man.  Remember  the 
prediction  of  Danton." 

The  fall  of  Danton  is  clearly  detailed  and  ex- 
plained. Throughout  the  whole  course  of  the 
history  h^  stands  out  as  (what  M.  de  Lamartine 
calls  hi-m)  the  great  statesman  of  the  revolution. 
He  is  the  one  who,  in  spite  of  his  coarse  manners, 
his  profligacy,  and  even  his  terrible  crimes,  most 
powerfully  excites  our  interest.  M.  de  Lamartine, 
however,  bears  hard  upon  him  in  respect  of  his 
death.  He  treats  all  his  memorable  sayings  and 
doings,  during  the  period  of  his  imprisonment  and 


trial,  as  so  much  straining  after  theatrical  effect. 
This  is  a  grievous  injustice  to  the  most  gallant 
and  skilful  fight  for  life  made  during  the  revolu- 
tion. Danton  differed  from  the  other  victims  of 
the  Reign  of  Terror  m  this  :  that,  even  when 
within  the  grasp  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal, 
his  deeply-rooted  influence  with  the  mob  gave  him 
a  chance  of  escape  and  victory.  He  had  some- 
thing else  to  do  than  merely  to  fall  with  dignity. 
He  harangued,  he  bore  down  his  judges  by  his 
loud  voice  and  imperious  gestures,  with  a  view  of 
exciting  a  movement  in  his  favor.  He  was  on 
the  point  of  succeeding.  A  single  friend  to  direct 
the  actions  of  the  sympathizing  populace — a  little 
less  energy  than  that  exhibited  by  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety — would,  by  our  author's  own 
account,  have  turned  the  scale  in  his  favor. 

As  we  have  said,  however,  Robespierre  is  the 
h6ro  of  the  work.  His  conduct  and  motives  at 
every  stage  are  developed  with  the  greatest  pains. 
The  least  details  of  his  personal  appearance,  his 
dress,  his  daily  habits,  have  been  collected  with 
extraordinary  care.  The  ogre  of  the  revolution  is 
brought  before  us  in  all  the  simplicity  of  his  private 
life.  We  enter  into  his  garret  at  the  joiner  Du- 
play's,  and  do  homage  to  that  honest  poverty  which, 
once  a  necessity,  continued  to  be  his  choice  after 
the  fortunes  of  France  were  at  his  disposal :  we 
follow  him  from  the  stormy  debates  of  the  Jacobins 
or  the  fearful  labors  of  the  Cofnmittee  of  Public 
Safety  to  his  modest  supper  with  his  host's  family, 
when  he  talked  with  them  of  the  events  of  the  day, 
or  read  aloud  from  Rousseau  or  Racine.  His  only 
other  relaxation  was  his  walk  on  the  Champs 
Elysees,  with  no  companion  but  his  mastiflf,  Brount. 
Occasionally,  when  an  opportunity  was  afforded 
for  a  day's  holiday^  or  when  some  great  oratorical 
effort  required  unusual  thought,  he  would  wander 
forth  to  the  haunts  of  Rousseau,  and  pass  whole 
hours  of  reverie  amid  the  woods  of  Meudon,  or 
Ermenonville.  Even  he,  too,  had  his  hopes  of 
domestic  happiness  hi  a  quiet  future,  when,  afler 
the  completion  of  the  revolution,  he  might  be  united 
to  Eleonore  Duplay,  and  pass  the  obscure  remain- 
der of  his  life  on  his  few  paternal  acres  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Arras. 

It  is  impossible  to  rise  from  the  perusal  of  M. 
de  Lamartme's  book  without  a  somewhat  changed 
opinion  of  Robespierre.  There  is  no  vindication 
of  his  acts.  No  attempt  is  made  to  mitigate  our 
horror  at  the  crimes  of  which  be  is  reputed  guilty ; 
none  to  justify  massacres  on  the  plea  of  public 
necessity  or  righteous  zeal.  M.  de  Lamartine 's 
aim  is  to  analyze  the  motives  that  actuated  Robes- 
pierre, as  well  as  determine  what  was  really  his 
share  in  the  atrocities  which  were  perpetrated  in 
his  name.  Perhaps  he  does  this  with  some  par- 
tiality. He  has  conceived  an  ideal  framework  of 
Robespierre's  character,  and  fills  it  up  by  attribut- 
ing to  him  particular  acts  or  intentions  of  clemency, 
for  which  he  has  often  little  and  sometimes  no 
warranty.  Still,  on  the  whole,  bis  explanation 
of  this  strange  character  is  satisfactory.  Histori- 
cal truth,  and  a  knowledge  of  human  nature,  gain 
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by  reducing  the  distorted  and  exaggerated  traits 
of  the  monster  into  the  features  of  a  man  actuated 
by  the  ordinary  passions  of  humanity,  gifted  with 
many  noble  and  even  amiable  qualities,  and  plunged 
into  eternal  infamy  by  common  human  weaknesses, 
tried  in  fearful  times  by  most  extraordinary  emer- 
gencies. 

In  order  completely  to  understand  M.  de  Lamar- 
tine's  estimate  of  Robespierre,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  read  his  book ;  but  the  following  passage 
at  the  close  of  the  fifth  volume,  seems  to  us  to 
give  the  best  summary  of  the  author's  views  on  a 
character  which  most  of  his  readers  will  hitherto 
have  seen  painted  only  in  the  darkest  colors  ; — 

"  There  was  something  of  these  three  elements 
in  the  soul  of  the  convention  ;  a  purpose  which  was 
true  and  practically  attainable;  chimeras,  which 
vanished  at  the  attempt  to  apply  them  ;  fits  of  rage, 
which  sought  to  extort  by  torture  the  realization  of 
an  order  of  things  not  as  yet  in  the  nature  of  man. 
Holy  hopes,  vain  Utopias,  atrocious  means — such 
were  the  elements  that  composed  the  social  politics 
of  this  assembly,  placed  between  two  civilizations 
to  exterminate  the  one,  and  herald  in  the  other. 
Robespierre  personified  these  tendencies  more  than 
any  of  his  colleagues.  His  plans,  rehgious  in  their 
purpose,  chimerical  in  their  details,  became  sangui- 
nary when  they  came  in  collision  with  practical 
impossibility.  A  frenzy  of  benevolence  seized  the 
Utopian  ;  this  frenzy  of  benevolence  has  the  same 
effects  as  the  frenzy  of  mischief.  Robespierre  held 
to  his  chimeras  as  to  truths.  Had  he  been  more 
enlightened,  he  would  have  been  more  patient. 
His  anger  arose  from  his  delusions.  He  wished  to 
be  the  constructor  of  a  social  regeneration  ;  society 
resisted  ;  he  took  the  sword  and  thought  it  was  per- 
aiitted  to  man  to  make  himself  the  executioner  of 
Jfod.  He  communicated  this  spirit,  half  through 
'janaticism,  half  through  terror,  to  the  Jacobins,  to 
\he  people,  to  the  convention.  Hence  this  contrast 
of  an  assembly  resting  one  hand  on  the  revolution- 
ary tribunal  and  the  instrument  of  death,  and  with 
the  other  writing  a  constitution  which  recalled  the 
pastoral  republics  of  Plato  or  '  Telemachus,'  and 
breathed  in  every  page,  God,  the  people,  justice, 
and  humanity.  Never  was  so  much  blood  shed  on 
truth.  The  task  of  history  is  to  wash  out  these 
stains,  and  not  to  reject  social  justice  because  a  del- 
uge of  blood  has  been  spilled  over  the  doctrines  of 
liberty,  of  charity,  and  of  reason." 

The  sincere  fanaticism  of  Robespierre  was  the 
mainspring  of  his  virtues,  his  greatness,  and  his 
crimes.  One  high,  steady  purpose,  pursued  at 
every  risk,  inspired  his  integrity,  his  perseverance, 
and  his  cruelty.  He  was  at  the  head  of  a  govern- 
ment assailed  by  enemies  on  every  side ;  and  he 
deemed  it  his  duty  to  uphold  that  government  by 
striking  terror  into  his  adversaries,  and  disarming 
opposition.  Like  all  fanatics,  he  hated  his  oppo- 
nents because  be  thought  that  the  enemies  of  his 
righteous  cause  must  be  bad  men.  Still  there  was 
in  the  acts  which  he  sanctioned  a  prodigality  and 
brutality  of  cruelty  needless  for  his  purpose,  fatal 
to  his  own  views  of  policy,  revolting  to  the  sensi- 
tiveness and  refinement  of  his  character.  We 
know  that  such  was  his  own  feeling,  that  he  wished 
to  stay  the  system  of  terror  ;  that,  during  the  worst 
period  of  it,  he  absented  himself  from  the  Commit- 


tee of  Public  Safety,  and  was  at  direct  variance 
with  the  "  Comite  de  Surete  Generale,"  and  had 
no  communication  with  the  public  accuser — the 
two  authorities  by  whom  the  trials  and  executions 
were,  in  fact,  entirely  regulated  ;  that  he  denounced 
Tallien,  Collot,  Carrier,  and  especially  Fouche, 
for  their  abominable  cruelties,  which  he  described 
as  "persecutions  of  the  patriots."  We  are  the 
more  perplexed  to  explain  how  it  was  that,  with 
despotic  power  in  his  hands,  he  permitted  the  hor- 
rors which  he  himself  regarded  as  both  mischiev- 
ous and  disgraceful. 

The  explanation  seems  to  be,  that  he  did  not  in 
truth  possess  the  power  which  opinion  ascribed  to 
him.     He  could  not  in  reality  direct  the  govern- 
ment of  which  he  was  at  the  head.     To  under- 
stand his  position  we  must  examine  the  powers 
and  defects  of  his  mind.     He  was  a  logical  and 
systematic  thinker,  whose  system  led  him  into  a 
dreamy  enthusiasm.     His  leading  qualification  for 
public  life  was  a  singular  power  of  public  speak- 
ing.    In  close,  clear  logic,  in  dexterous  debating, 
he  surpassed  every  speaker  of  his  day ;  while  in 
lofty  eloquence,  some  of  his  speeches  were  hardly 
surpassed  by  the  greatest  of  his  rivals.     But,  like 
the  Girondins,  he  could  do  no  more  than  prove  his 
point  and  make  his  speech.     With  the  details  of 
public  affairs  he  was  utterly  unable  to  grapple. 
Thoroughly  unpractical,  he  depended  on  others — 
first  on  Danton,  afterwards  on  his  colleagues  in  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety — to  determine  by  what 
steps  their  purposes  should  be  carried  into  effect. 
Without  being  justly  subject  to  the  reputation  of 
cowardice  he  was  timid  in  action,  or  rather  averse 
to  act  at  all.     Had  the  great  movements  of  the 
revolution  waited  for  him  to  produce  them,  they 
would  never  have  taken  place.     He  shrank  from 
assailing  the  monarchy  after  the  adoption  of  the 
constitution  of  1791,  and  had  no  desire  to  see  a 
republic  substituted  for  it.     He  kept  aloof  from 
the  10th  of  August,  and  the  31st  of  May.     So, 
when  at  the  head  of  the  government,  he  had  little 
share  in  the  actual  organization  of  the  heroic  efforts 
that  saved  France.     In  all  cases  he  left  action  to 
others.     It  was  his  good  fortune  that  public  opin- 
ion tended  the  same  way  as  his,  so  that  the  result 
of  its  movement,  in  spite  of  his  inaction,  always 
furthered  his  purposes.      His  voyage   prospered 
longer  than  that  of  most  of  his  rivals,  not  from  his 
own  good  sailing,  but  because  his  course  happened 
to  lie  with  the  breeze.     His  ambition  was  of  a 
patient  kind.     He  loved  the  applause  of  his  hear- 
ers ;  he  took  the  power  which  came  gradaally  to 
him  ;  but  he  would  not  precipitate  events  by  grasp- 
ing it.     In  his  last  days  the  prospect  of  a  dictator- 
ship did  not  tempt  him.     Even  the  necessities  of 
self-defence  could  not  induce  him,  on  the  9th  Ther- 
midor,   to  ensure   a  favorable  issue  to   the   last 
movement  in  his  favor,  by  putting  himself  at  its 
head.     His  disposition  was  to  look  even  then  to 
any  but  violent  means  for  safety  and  success  ;  and 
he  easily  made  up  his  mind  to  silent  acquiescence 
in  the  fate  of  which  a  gloomy  foreboding  had  lon^ 
hung  over  him. 
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Such  a  man  was,  from  his  sincerity,  his  incor- 
ruptible character,  his  great  parUamentary  powers, 
the  natural  head  of  a  republican  government,  but 
not  its  real  director  and  master.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  he  wished  to  restrain  the  excesses 
of  his  colleagues ;  but  he  literally  knew  not  how 
to  set  about  it.  He  had  not  the  virtue  which  was 
exhibited  in  the  conduct  and  the  favorite  device  of 
Vergniaud — "  Potius  mori  quam  fcedari."  He 
would  not  peril  himself  and  his  cause  by  inflexibly 
rejecting  the  use  of  atrocious  means.  He  took  the 
system  of  terror  as  part  of  the  necessities  of  the 
revolution ;  and  closed  his  eyes  and  ears  to  its 
excesses  just  as  he  closed  his  shutters  in  the  Rue 
St.  Honore,  while  the  carts  went  by  to  the  guil- 
lotine. AVhen,  at  last,  events  required  the  cessa- 
tion of  that  system — when  he  had  achieved  the 
first  of  his  dreams,  proclaimed  the  "  Etre  Supreme," 
reestablished  religion  as  the  basis  of  his  republic — 
when  he  was  hoping  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a 
peaceful  order  of  things,  he  faltered  before  his 
better  purposes,  cast  vainly  about  for  the  materials 
and  instruments  of  action,  and  allowed  himself  to 
be  surprised  and  butchered  by  the  most  vulgar  and 
sanguinary  ruffians  of  the  revolution.  He  paid  the 
penalty  of  his  weakness  by  his  death,  and  in  leav- 
ing his  name  loaded  with  execration,  for  guilt 
in  which  he  had  participated  unwillingly,  as  well 
as  for  crimes  which  his  own  fanaticism  had 
prompted. 

In  thus  attempting  to  make  our  readers  ac- 
quainted with  the  general  effect  and  character  of 
M.  de  Lamartine's  work,  we  have  not  ventured  to 
give  any  extracts  from  those  more  striking  parts 
of  his  narrative,  which  best  exhibit  the  brilliancy 
and  clearness  of  his  descriptive  style.     The  real 
merit  of  these  large  pictures  cannot  be  estimated 
from  particular  portions  of  them ;  and  as  they  are 
the  parts  of  the  original  work  of  which  the  effect 
depends  the   most  on  the   author's  mastery  of 
language,  they  are  precisely  those  to  which  it  is 
least  possible  for  a  translation  to  do  justice.     The 
pictorial  power  of  the  narrative  constitutes  the  dis- 
tinguishing merit  of  his  history.     M.  de  Lamar- 
tine  has  shown  that  he  possesses  in  an  eminent 
degree  one,  at  least,  of  the  first  qualifications  of  a 
great  historian,  namely,  the  gift  of  stamping  on 
the  reader's  mind  a  living  impression  both  of  great 
transactions  and  of  the  men  that  bore  a  part  in 
them.     Far  be  it  from  us  to  derogate  from  the 
merits  of  those  who,  by  extensive  research  and 
correct  analysis,  ascertain  the  facts  of  history  and 
explain  the  connection  of  events.     It  is  only  by  a 
long  series  of  such  inquiries  and  speculations  that 
the  materials  of  history  are  duly  matured  and 
brought  together.     But  they  are  not  the  histories 
from  which  mankind  takes  its  impressions  of  the 
past.     He  who  would  give  the  world  its  historical 
beliefs,  must  bring  to  the  task  the  gifls  of  the  poet 
as  well  as  of  the  philosopher ;  must  be  able  to 
depict  incidents  as  in  an  epic,  and  make  each  char- 
acter appear  and  act  with  dramatic  distinctness  and 
eflfect.     No  historian  of  the  revolution  has  done 
this  so  strikingly  as  M.  de  Lamartine ;  and  none, 


therefore,  will  in  all  probability  exercise  so  exten- 
sive an  influence  on  the  popular  views  which  will 
be  generally  entertained  of  it. 

That  influence,  no  question,  will  be  very  much 
diminished  by  the  want,  in  M.  de  Lamartine,  of 
other  qualities  which  are  required  to  complete  the 
character  of  a  historian.  His  work  is  wanting, 
not  merely  in  accuracy  and  research,  but  in  the 
indications  of  large,  calm,  and  solid  thought. 
While  we  think  that  the  author  does  more  than 
any  preceding  historian  towards  giving  a  reasona- 
ble explanation  of  the  events  of  the  revolution,  and 
while  we  generally  agree  in  the  justice  of  M.  de 
Lamartine's  conclusions  and  sympathize  with  his 
feelings ;  we  feel  that  he  does  not  express  those 
conclusions  in  the  tone  of  a  philosopher,  who  has 
deeply  meditated  and  thoroughly  mastered  his  sub- 
ject. His  narrative  exhibits  constant  marks  of 
exaggeration.  The  subject,  undoubtedly,  has  a 
tendency  to  produce  this  fault.  All  the  moral 
phenomena  of  the  revolution  were  on  a  great 
scale,  the  vicissitudes  unusually  rapid,  the  results 
vast  and  overwhelming,  the  character  of  men  so 
tried  by  circumstances  as  to  develop  extraordinary 
manifestations  of  intellect,  of  virtue,  and  of  wick- 
edness. But  we  cannot  understand  what  height- 
ening or  transforming  powers  the  revolution  could 
have  possessed  over  female  beauty  :  when  we  find, 
therefore,  that  hardly  a  woman  appears  on  the 
scene,  or  is  even  mentioned  as  the  wife  or  daugh- 
ter of  some  distinguished  man,  but  her  beauty  is 
represented  as  having  been  perfectly  wonderful,  we 
cannot  but  suspect  that  other  pictures  may  be 
equally  overcharged.  The  story  of  the  daughters 
of  M.  Fernig,  who  served  as  soldiers  in  Dumou- 
riez's  army,  bearing  the  fatigues,  exposed  to  the 
perils,  and  sharing  in  the  glories  of  the  brilliant 
campaigns  of  Valmy  and  Jemappe,  is  romantic 
enough  in  its  simplest  outline :  M.  de  Lamartine 
makes  it  absolutely  ridiculous  by  investing  the 
young  ladies  with  the  physical  strength  and  prow- 
ess of  Paladins.  The  same  tendency  to  exagger- 
ation is  exhibited  in  every  matter  in  which  num- 
bers are  in  question.  There  is  throughout  too 
great  a  disposition  to  heighten  the  effect  of  the 
narrative  by  adopting  the  largest  estimates  hazarded 
by  cotemporary  writers ;  and  our  belief  in  the 
melancholy  realities  of  the  revolution  is  shaken 
rather  than  confirmed,  by  somewhat  incredible  tor- 
rents of  blood  and  heaps  of  carcasses. 

We  should  be  happy  to  think  that  what  we 
have  taken  for  indications  of  a  want  of  sound  and 
sober  thought,  may  be  only  the  consequence  of  the 
excessive  rapidity  with  which  the  "  History  of  the 
Girondins"  has  been  written.  It  betokens,  how- 
ever, little  wisdom  in  an  author,  who  writes  for 
fame  and  not  for  bread,  to  have  composed  a  great 
work  on  a  great  subject  without  giving  himself 
suflicient  time  for  thought.  Let  us  hope  that  M. 
de  Lamartine  will  avoid  this  most  deplorable  fault 
in  the  "  History  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,-^' 
which  he  promises  us.  A  gestation  of  nine  years 
is  more  essential  to  a  history  than  even  to  a  poem. 
We  know  not  whether  M.  de  Lamartine  has  in  him 
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the  capacity  of  being  a  great  historian,  but  he  has 
80  many  of  the  highest  qualifications,  that  there 
will  be  few  literary  mistakes  more  deeply  to  be 
regretted  than  that  he  should  be  found  to  have 
sacrificed  his  chance  of  usefulness  with  posterity 
to  the  vanity  of  astonishing  his  contemporaries  by 
the  celerity  of  his  execution  and  the  brightness  of 
his  colors. 


From  Blackwood'a  Magazine. 
FLECHIEr's     CHRONICLE     OF     CLERMONT     AS- 
SIZES.* 

Many  of  our  readers,  unacquainted  with  his 
writings,  will  remember  the  name  of  the  gentle 
prelate  and  renowned  rhetorician  who  delivered  the 
funeral  oration  of  the  great  Turenne,  accomphsh- 
ing  the  mournful  but  glorious  task  with  such  elo- 
quence and  grace  that  the  composition  constitutes 
his  chief  claim  to  the  admiration  of  posterity.  We 
should  say,  perhaps,  that  it  did  constitute  his  prin- 
cipal hold  upon  the  world's  memory,  previously  to 
the  year  1844,  date  of  exhumation  of  a  work  likely 
to  command  readers  longer  than  his  Oraisons  Fu- 
nebres,  or,  than  any  other  portiort  of  the  ten  serious 
volumes  published  under  the  incorrect  title  of 
(Euvres  Completes.  We  can  imagine  the  aston- 
ishment of  an  erudite  book-worm,  suddenly  en- 
countering, when  winding  his  way  through  dusty 
folios  and  antique  black  letter,  a  sprightly  and  gal- 
lant narrative,  sparkling  with  graceful  sallies  and 
with  anecdotes  and  allusions  d  la  Grammont ;  and 
finding  himself  compelled,  by  evidence  internal  and 
collateral,  to  accept  the  mundane  manuscript  as  the 
work  of  a  grave  and  pious  father  of  the  church. 
A  courtly  chronicle,  in  tone  fringing  on  the  frivo- 
lous, and  often  more  remarkable  for  piquancy  of 
subject  than  for  strict  propriety  of  tone,  suddenly 
dragged  from  the  cobwebbed  obscurity  of  an  ancient 
escritoire  and  put  abroad  as  the  production  of  a 
South,  a  Tillotson,  or  a  Blair,  would  astound  the 
public,  and  find  many  to  doubt  its  authenticity. 
In  bringing  forward  the  earliest  work  of  the  amia- 
ble Bishop  of  Nismes,  the  librarian  of  the  town  of 
Clermont  had  no  such  scepticism  to  contend  against. 
Moreover,  he  had  arguments  and  proofs  at  hand 
sufficient  to  confound  and  convince  the  most  incred- 
ulous. True,  there  was  vast  difference  in  tone  and 
subject  between  the  literary  pastime  of  the  abbe, 
and  the  results  of  the  grave  studies  and  oratorical 
talents  of  the  reverend  churchman  and  renowned 
preacher  ;  but  affinities  of  style  were  detectible  by 
the  skilful,  and,  in  addition  to  this,  there  had  crept 
out,  at  sundry  periods  of  the  present  century,  cer- 
tain letters  of  Flechierf — ^letters  not  to  be  found 

♦  Mimoires  de  Flichier  sur  les  Grands- Jours  tenus  d 
Clermont,  en  1665-66:  publies  par  B.  Gonod,  Biblio- 
th6caire  de  la  Ville  de  Clermont.     Paris,  1844. 

t  These  letters  were  addressed  to  a  young  Norman 
Lady,  Mademoiselle  Anne  de  Lavigne,  who  wrote  sonnets 
in  the  Scudery  style,  and  with  whom  Flechier  kept  up  a 
gallant  and  high-flown  correspondence  in  mingled  prose 
and  verse.  As  far  as  can  be  ascertained  the  liason  was 
an  innocent  one ;  it  is  quite  certain  that  it  caused  no  scan- 
dal at  the  time.  Most  of  the  letters  bear  date  three  or 
four  years  subsequently  to  the  Grands-Jours. 


in  the  so-called  "  complete  editions"  of  his  works 
— whose  strain  of  graceful  levity  and  exaggerated 
gallantry  indicated  a  talent  distinct  from  that  to 
which  he  owes  a  fame  now  daily  diminishing  ;  and 
prepared  the  few  whose  notice  they  attracted  for  a 
transition  from  6  rave  didactics  and  inflated  declama- 
tion to  lively  badinage  and  debonair  narrative.  The 
masses  knew  little  about  the  matter,  and  cared 
less.  Latin  verses,  complimentary  discourses,  and 
funeral  orations,  dating  from  a  century  and  a  half 
back,  and  relating  to  persons  and  events  great  and 
brilliant,  it  is  true,  but  now  seen  dim  and  distant 
through  the  long  vista  of  years,  are  not  the  class 
of  literature  to  compel  much  attention  in  this  prac- 
tical and  progressive  age.  As  a  constructor  of 
French  prose,  Flechier  is  unquestionably  entitled 
to  honorable  mention.  If  his  claims  to  originality 
of  genius  were  small,  he  at  least  was  an  elegant 
rhetorician  and  a  delicate  and  polished  writer,  to 
whom  the  French  language  is  under  obligations. 
As  a  man  of  letters,  he  formed  an  important  link 
bet\<'een  the  school  of  Louis  XIII.  and  that  of  the 
Grand  Monarque ;  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  ap- 
preciate grace  of  diction,  and  to  attempt  the  eleva- 
tion and  correction  of  a  spurious  style.  His  florid 
eloquence,  however,  not  unfrequently  wearies  by 
its  stilted  pomposity,  and,  save  by  a  few  scholars 
and  literati,  his  works  are  rather  respected  than 
liked,  more  often  praised  than  read.  He  wrote  for 
the  century,  not  for  all  time.  And  his  books,  if 
still  occasionally  referred  to,  each  day  drew  nearer 
to  oblivion,  when  the  publication  of  the  Memoires 
sur  les  Grands-Jours  tenus  a  Clermont  came  op- 
portunely to  refresh  his  fading  bays.  The  lease 
of  celebrity  secured  by  ten  studied  and  ponderous 
tomes,  exhaling  strong  odor  of  midnight  oil,  had 
nearly  expired,  when  it  was  renewed  by  a  single 
volume,  written  with  flowing  pen  and  careless 
grace,  but  overlooked  and  underrated  for  nearly 
two  centuries. 

Although  scarcely  essential  to  a  just  apprecia- 
tion of  the  book  before  us,  we  shall  cursorily  sketch 
the  career  of  Esprit  Flechier,  esteemed  one  of  the 
ablest  of  French  pulpit  orators — one  of  the  most 
kind-hearted  and  virtuous  of  French  prelates. 
Born  in  1632,  in  the  county  of  Avignon,  he  early 
assumed  the  sacerdotal  garb,  and  obtained  occupa- 
tion as  teacher  of  rhetoric.  At  the  age  (jf  eight- 
and-twenty,  business  resulting  from  the  di  ath  of  a 
relation  having  taken  him  to  Paris,  he  conceived 
an  affection  for  that  capital  and  remained  there. 
Having  no  fortune  of  his  own,  he  was  fain  to  earn 
a  modest  subsistence  by  teaching  the  catechism  to 
parish  children.  Already,  when  professing  rheto- 
ric at  Narbonne,  he  had  given  indication  of  the 
oratorical  talents  that  were  subsequently  to  procure 
him  the  highest  dignities  of  the  church,  the  favoir 
of  a  great  king,  and  the  enthusiastic  admiration 
of  a  Sevigne.  At  Paris  he  busied  himself  with 
the  composition  of  Latin  verses,  for  which  he  had 
a  remarkable  talent,  and  celebrated  in  graceful 
hexameters  the  successes  and  virtues  of  ministers, 
princes  and  kings.  The  peace  concluded  with 
Spain  by  Mazarine,  the  future  prospects  of  the 
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dauphin  of  France,  the  splendid  tournament  held 
by  the  youthful  Louis,  in  turn  afforded  subjects  for 
the  display  of  his  elegant  Latinity.  Flechier  had 
the  true  instinct  of  the  courtier,  exempt  from  fawn- 
ing sycophancy,  and  tempered  by  the  dignity  of 
his  sacred  profession.  And  when  he  condescended 
to  flatter,  it  was  with  dohcacy  and  adroitness.  Am- 
bitious of  the  patronage  of  the  Duke  of  Montausier, 
he  knew  how  tio  obtain  it  by  a  judicious  indepen- 
dence of  tone  and  deportment,  more  pleasing  to 
that  nobleman  than  the  most  insinuating  flattery. 
A  ^constant  guest  in  the  Salon  Rambouillet,  he 
made  good  his  place  amongst  the  wits  frquenting 
it,  and  when  its  presiding  genius  expired,  it  fell-  to 
him  to  speak  its  funeral  oration.  This  was  the 
commencement  of  his  fame.  From  the  hour  of 
that  brilHant  harangue,  his  progress  was  rapid  to 
the  pinnacle  of  royal  favor  and  priestly  dignity. 
Unanimously  elected  member  of  the  academy,  he 
became  almoner  to  the  dauphiness,  and  was  long 
the  favorite  court  preacher,  petted  by  the  king  and 
by  Madame  de  Maintenon.  His  nomination  as 
bishop  was  delayed  longer  than  the  high  favor  he 
enjoyed  seemed  to  justify.  At  last,  in  1685,  he 
received  his  appointment  to  the  see  of  Lavaur. 
The  words  with  which  Louis  XIV.  accompanied 
it,  were  characteristic  of  the  selfish  and  smooth- 
spoken sovereign.  "Be  not  surprised  at  my  tar- 
diness in  rewarding  your  great  merits  ;  I  could  not 
sooner  resolve  to  resign  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
you."  His  promotion  to  the  bishopric  of  Nismes 
followed  two  years  later,  and  there  he  founded  the 
academy,  and  abode  in  the  constant  practice  of  all 
Christian  virtues,  until  his  death,  which  occurred 
in  1710,  five  j'^ears  sooner  than  that  of  his  royal 
patron  and  admirer.  This  provincial  residence 
could  hardly  have  been  a  matter  of  inclination  to 
one  who  had  so  long  basked  in  the  warm  sunshine 
of  court  favor.  But  the  self-imposed  duty  was 
well  and  cheerfully  performed.  And  we  find  the 
mild  and  unambitious  churchman  deprecating  the 
benefits  showered  on  him  by  the  king.  "  It  is  a 
great  proof  of  your  goodness,"  he  wrote  to  Louis, 
when  appointed  to  the  rich  and  important  see  of 
Nismes,  "  that  you  leave  me  nothing  to  ask  but 
a  diminution  of  your  favors."  Strict  in  his  own 
religious  tenets,  he  was  tolerant  of  those  of  others, 
and  more  than  once,  during  the  cruel  persecutions 
of  the  Huguenots,  his  sacerdotal  mantle  was  ex- 
tended to  shield  the  unhappy  fanatics  from  the 
raging  sabres  of  their  pitiless  foes.  "  He  died," 
says  St.  Simon,  "  distinguished  for  his  learning, 
his  works,  his  morals,  and  for  a  truly  episcopal 
life.  Although  very  old,  he  was  much  regretted 
and  mourned  throughout  all  Languedoc." 

It  is  pleasing  to  trace  so  virtuous  a  career,  its 
just  reward  ard  peaceful  termination  ;  otherwise 
we  might  havi,  been  contented  to  refer  to  the  period 
when  Flechier  was  tutor  to  the  son  of  M.  Lefevre 
de  Cauraartin,  one  of  the  king's  council,  master  of 
requests,  and  bearer  of  the  royal  seals  at  the  tribu- 
nal of  the  Grands-Jours.  The  future  bishop  had 
been  at  Paris  about  two  years,  when  he  accepted 
his  tutorship.     Four  years  more  elapsed  ;  he  was 


in  priest's  orders,  and  already  had  some  reputation 
as  a  preacher,  when  he  accompanied  M.  de  Cau- 
martin  to  Clermont.  It  was  in  1665,  and  Louis 
XIV.  had  convoked  the  exceptional  court  occasion- 
ally held  in  the  distant  provinces  of  France,  and 
known  as  the  Grands-Jours.  "  This  word,"  says 
M.  Gonod,  in  his  introduction  to  Fl^chier's  volume, 
"  which  excited,  scarcely  two  centuries  ago,  such 
great  expectations,  so  many  hopes  and  fears,  is  al- 
most unknown  at  the  present  day  ;  and  one  meets 
with  many  persons,  otherwise  well  informed,  who 
inquire '  what  the  Grands-Jours  were  V  They  were 
extraordinary  assizes,  held  by  judges  chosen  and 
deputed  by  the  king.  These  judges,  selected  from 
the  parliament,  were  sent  with  very  extensive 
powers,  to  decide  all  criminal  and  civil  cases  that 
might  be  brought  before  them,  and  their  decisions 
were  without  appeal.  They  inherited  the  duties 
of  those  commissioners,  called  missi  dominici,  whom 
our  kings  of  the  first  and  second  dynasties  sent  into 
the  provinces  to  take  information  of  the  conduct  of 
dukes  and  counts,  and  to  reform  the  abuses  that 
crept  into  the  administration  of  justice  and  of  the 
finances.  The  rare  occurrence  of  these  assizes, 
and  the  pomp  of  the  judges,  contributed  to  render 
them  imposing  and  solemn,  and  obtained  for  them 
from  the  people  the  name  of  Grands- Jours.  They 
were  held  but  seven  times  in  Auvergne,"  (the  dates 
follow,  commencing  1454  ;)  "  and  of  those  seven 
sittings,  the  most  remarkable  for  duration,  for  the 
number  and  importance  of  the  trials,  for  the  quality 
of  the  persons  figuring  in  .them,  and  for  their  re- 
sult, are,  without  the  shghtest  question,  those  of 
1665-6.  They  lasted  more  than  four  months,  from 
the  26th  September  to  the  30th  January.  More 
than  twelve  thousand  complaints  were  brought  be- 
fore them,  and  a  multitude  of  cases,  both  civil  and 
criminal,  were  decided.  And  amongst  the  latter, 
whom  do  we  see  upon  the  bench  of  the  accused  ? 
The  most  considerable  persons,  by  birth,  rank,  and 
fortune,  of  Auvergne  and  the  circumjacent  prov- 
inces, judges,  and  even  priests!"  Here  we  find 
the  true  reason  why  Flechier's  interesting  memoirs 
of  this  important  session  have  so  long  remained 
unprinted,  almost  unknown.  It  were  idle  to  assert 
that  want  of  merit  caused  them  to  be  omitted,  or 
at  best  passed  over  with  a  cursory  notice,  by  col- 
lectors and  commentators  of  Flechier's  writings. 
We  have  already  intimated,  and  shall  presently 
prove,  that,  both  as  a  literary  composition,  and  as 
a  chronicle  of  the  manners  of  the  times,  this  long- 
neglected  volume  is  of  great  merit  and  interest. 
And,  had  these  been  less,  this  was  still  hardly  a 
reason  for  grudging  the  honors  and  advantages  of 
type  to  a  volume  of  no  very  great  length,  at  the 
cost  of  the  integrity  of  its  author's  works.  If  not 
included  in  any  of  the  partial  editions  of  the  bish- 
op's writings,  or  printed  with  his  posthumous 
works  at  Paris  in  1712,  a  nook  might  surely  have 
been  reserved  for  it  in  the  Abbe  Ducreux's  com- 
plete edition,  or  in  the  less  estimable  one  of  Fabre 
de  Narbonne.  But  no — such  favor  was  not  af- 
forded. M.  Fabre  dismisses  it  with  a  curt  anS 
flippant  notice,  and  Ducreux  confines  himself  to    : 
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careless  abstract,  inserted  in  the  tenth  volume  of 
his  edition,  as  a  sort  of  sop  to  certain  persons  who, 
having  obtained  access  to  the  manuscript,  were 
sufficiently  judicious  to  hold  it  in  high  estimation. 
The  abbe  alleged  as  his  reason,  that  he  thought 
little  of  the  style,  which  he  considered  strange  and 
negligent.  We  will  not  do  him  the  unkindness  to 
accept  this  as  his  real  opinion.  His  true  motive, 
we  cannot  doubt,  was  more  akin  to  that  loosely 
hinted  at  by  M.  Fabre,  who,  as  recently  as  the  year 
1828,  intimates  that  there  might  be  some  "  impru- 
dence" in  raking  up  these  old  stories.  In  1782 
M.  Ducreux  may  have  been  justified  in  apprehend- 
ing detriment  to  his  interests,  and  perhaps  even 
danger  to  his  personal  liberty,  as  the  possible  con- 
sequence of  his  giving  too  great  publicity  to  the 
chronicles  of  the  Grands-Jours.  The  Bastille  and 
Lettres-de- Cachet  were  not  then  the  mere  empty 
sounds  they  were  rendered,  seven  years  later,  by 
the  acts  of  a  furious  mob  and  a  National  Conven- 
tion. There  was  still  "  snug  lying"  in  the  fortress 
of  the  Porte  St.  Antoine,  for  impertinent  scribes  as 
for  suspected  conspirators.  We  cannot  doubt  that, 
by  the  affected  disparagement  of  Flechier's  book, 
the  Abbe  Ducreux  sought  to  veil  his  own  timid  or 
reasonable  apprehensions,  feigning,  like  the  fox  in 
the  fable,  to  despise  what  he  was  unable  (or  dared 
not)  to  make  use  of.  "  This  narrative,"  says  M. 
Gonod,  speaking  of  the  Manoires^  "  in  which  the 
manners  and  morals  of  the  nobility  and  clergy  of 
the  period  are  sometimes  painted  in  such  black 
colors,  could  not,  as  will  be  seen  on  perusal,  be 
brought  to  light  in  the  time  of  its  autnor.  More 
than  a  century  later,  the  Abbe  Ducreux  did  not 
deem  it  advisable  to  print  it  in  a  complete  form. 
*  What  interest,'  he  says,  '  could  the  reader  find  in 
the  recital  of  those  old  stories,  some  of  revolting 
atrocity,  other  studiously  malicious,  and  of  deprav- 
ity calculated  only  to  shock  susceptible  imaginations 
and  generous  hearts  ?  The  history  of  crime  is  al- 
ready too  vast  and  too  well  known ;  it  is  that  of 
virtue,  and  of  actions  honorable  to  humanity,  that 
we  should  endeavor  to  preserve  and  disseminate,' 
Admitting  this  ])rinciple,"  M.  Gonod  very  justly 
remarks,  "  the  first  thing  to  do  would  be  to  pass  a 
sponge  over  history  ;  and  the  virtuous  abbe  forgot 
that  nothing  is  more  adapted  to  inspire  horror  of 
crime  than  the  contemplation  of  its  hideous  face, 
and  of  the  penalties  that  follow  in  its  train.  On 
the  other  hand" — and  here  we  have  the  true  rea- 
son— "  the  Abbe  Decreux  feared  to  retrace  these 
facts  at  a  time  when  the  descendants  of  the  men 
most  compromised  in  those  terrible  trials  held  the 
first  places  in  the  church,  the  magistracy,  and  the 
army  :  it  would  have  been  wounding  them,"  he 
says,  "  without  utility  to  the  public."  Nearly 
sixty  years  later,  M.  Fabre  de  Narbonne  allows 
himself  to  be  fettered  by  similar  unwillingness  to 
offend  the  posterity  of  the  noble  and  reverend  crim- 
inals of  1G66  ;  for  thus  only  can  be  explained  his 
intimation  of  the  possible  imprudence  of  reviving 
those  judicial  records.  In  1844,  the  librarian  of 
Clermont  writes  thus  :  "  This  reason" — he  refers 
to  that  alleged  by  Ducreux — "  which  I  respect  and 


approve,  is  extinct  for  us.  Of  all  those  families, 
two  only,  I  think,  are  still  in  existence  ;  and  I  be- 
lieve that  the  present  representatives  of  those  once 
odious  names  are  personally  known  in  too  honor- 
able a  manner  to  have  to  dread  from  Flechier's 
narrative  any  lesion  to  their  honor.  I  must  add, 
moreover,  that  with  respect  to  one,  everything  has 
been  long  since  published  by  Legrand  d'Aussy, 
Taillandier  ;*  and  that  the  other  has  received  com- 
munication from  me  of  all  relating  to  his  family, 
and  sees  no  objection  to  its  publication. '*'  From 
this  paragraph  it  is  manifest,  that  M.  Gonod  was 
not  quite  at  his  ease  as  to  the  effect  of  his  publica- 
tion. He  thinks  one  thing,  believes  another,  as- 
sumes altogether  a  doubting  and  deprecatory  tone, 
defending  himself  before  attack.  The  worthy  bib- 
liophilist  and  editor  was  evidently  in  some  slight 
trepidation  as  to  the  reception  of  his  literary  foster- 
child  by  the  descendants  of  the  dissolute  and  tyran- 
nical nobility  arraigned  before  the  tribunal  of  the 
Grands-Jours.  His  apprehensions  were  not  un- 
founded. It  is  certainly  difficult  to  understand 
what  could  be  risked  and  who  offended  by  the  re- 
suscitation— after  one  hundred  and  eighty  years, 
and  when  French  institutions  and  society  had  been 
so  completely  turned  upside  down  by  successive 
revolutions — of  these  antiquated  details  of  feudal 
oppression,  priestly  immorality,  and  magisterial 
corruption.  It  argues  singular  tenuity  of  epider- 
mis on  the  part  of  French  gentilatres  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  that  they  cannot  bear  to  hear  how 
their  great-grandfather,  seven  or  eight  times  re- 
moved, oppressed  his  vassals  by  enforcing  odious 
privileges,  hung  up  his  lady's  page  by  the  heels  till 
death  ensued,  poisoned  his  wife,  or  confined  a  serf  f 
in  a  damp  closet  where  he  could  neither  sit  nor 
stand,  and  where  his  face  lost  its  form  and  his  gar- 
ments acquired  a  coat  of  mildew.  Why  the  dis- 
closures of  these  crimes — atrocious  though  they 
are,  and  characteristic  of  a  barbarous  state  of  soci- 
ety— should  disturb  the  repose  or  cloud  the  coun- 
tenances of  the  far-removed  posterity  of  the  feudal 
tyrants  who  committed  them,  is  no  easy  question 
to  answer.  Are  these  susceptible  descendants  ap- 
prehensive lest  the  crimes  of  the  French  aristocracy, 
two  hundred  years  ago,  should  acquire  a  peculiarly 

♦  Voyage  en  Auverg-ne,  and  Resumi  de  VHistoire  d'Au- 
vergne. 

t  From  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  there  were  no 
serfs  in  Auvergne,  as  is  shown  by  the  municipal  law  of 
1510;  "  Toutes  personnes  estans  et  demcurans  au  diet 
pays  sont  francs  et  de  franche  condition."  All  persons 
being  and"  dwelling  in'the  said  country  are  free  and  of 
free  condition.  Nevertheless,  there  were  still  "  keritaiges 
tcnus  a  condition  de  viainmorte." — {Coutume,  titrexxvu. 
art.  1.)  But  on  the  confines  of  Auvergne,  in  the  Pays  de 
Combrailles,  there  were  persons,  "  de  serve  condition,  de 
mainmorte  et  de  suyte ;"  ibid.,  art.  2,  which  means  that 
the  servitude  of  those  persons  was  attached  to  their 
flesh  and  hone  ;  that  it  followed  them  everywhere,  even 
when  they  abandoned  their  inheritance  and  fled  the  coun- 
try. One  is  glad  to  hear  Flechier  and  Talon  stigmatizing, 
in  the  names  of  religion  and  humanity,  those  iniquitous 
rights,  which  subsisted  more  than  a  century  after  them. 
Personal  servitude  was  abolished  only  by  an  edict  of 
August,  1779  ;  for  which  Louis  XVI.  and  his  minister 
Necker  are  to  be  thanked.  It  took  ten  more  years  and 
the  revolution  of  1789  to  do  away  with  real  servitude 
which  was  general  in  France. — Memoires,  p.  112. 
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swart  hue,  in  the  eyes  of  existing  generations,  by 
contrast  with  the  immaculate  purity  of  correspond- 
ing classes  in  the  nineteenth  century  ?  The  mis- 
deeds of  a  Senegas  and  a  Montvallat,  extenuated 
by  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  by  a  ruder  state 
of  society  and  greater  laxity  of  morals,  might  well 
be  forgotten  in  the  infamy  of  a  Praslin  and  a  Teste. 
Whatever  the  reason,  however,  the  fact  is  that  the 
publication  of  the  Grands-Jours  was  viewed  with 
displeasure  by  various  Auvergnat  families.  The 
edition  consisted,  we  believe,  of  seven  or  eight  hun- 
dred copies,  of  which  the  public  bought  a  portion, 
and  the  remainder  were  purchased  and  destroyed 
by  those  whom  the  contents  of  the  volume  offended. 
The  book  is  now  unobtainable  ;  and  there  appears 
little  probability  of  a  reprint  in  France.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  is  surprising  that  the  Brus- 
sels publishers — whom  no  trashy  French  novel  can 
escape — have  not  laid  their  piratical  claws  upon  a 
book  of  such  attractive  interest. 

Written  during  the  four  months  that  Flechier 
passed  at  Clermont  as  one  of  the  household  of  M. 
de  Caumartin,  the  Memoires  are  intended  less  as 
an  historical  record  of  the  assizes  than  as  a  general 
diary  of  all  the  amiable  abbe  saw,  heard,  and  col- 
lected during  his  stay  in  Auvergne.  Their  nature 
scarcely  admitting  publication  during  the  author's 
lifetime,  we  must  consider  their  composition  to 
have  been  a  pastime,  a  manner  of  dispelling  the 
tedium  of  long  mornings  in  a  provincial  town. 
"  Assuredly,"  a  clever  French  critic  has  said, 
"  no  author  ever  wrote  for  himself  alone  ;  in  liter- 
ature, as  on  the  stage,  monologues  are  purely  con- 
ventional ;  in  reality,  one  speaks  to  the  public 
without  seeming  so  to  do."  If  ever  there  was  an 
exception  to  this  rule,  it  was  in  the  case  of 
Flechier.  During  the  Grands-Jours,  Clermont, 
crowded  with  functionaries,  and  their  families, 
with  plaintiffs,  defendants,  and  witnesses,  from 
every  part  of  the  extensive  district*  over  which  the 
court  had  jurisdiction,  was  a  grand  focus  of  gossip 
and  scandal ;  and  by  this,  Flechier,  as  one  of  the 
household  of  so  important  a  person  as  M.  de  Cau- 
martin, was  in  the  best  possible  position  to  benefit.' 
It  is  by  no  means  improbable,  that  a  desire  to 
retain  the  many  pungent  anecdotes  that  reached 
his  ear,  and  also  the  more  important  and  striking 
of  the  proceedings  before  the  court,  stimulated  him 
to  indite  the  four  hundred  and  fourteen  folio  pages 
of  manuscript  now  printed,  with  introduction, 
notes,  and  appendix,  in  an  octavo  volume  of  four 
hundred  and  sixty.  He  may  have  anticipated 
lively  gratification  in  refreshing  his  memory,  at 
some  later  and  more  tranquil  period  of  his  life,  by 
a  reference  to  the  annals  of  those  gay  and  bustling 
days.  He  may  have  had  in  view  the  delectation 
of  the  witty  Parisian  coteries  by  whom  he  was 
already  held  in  high  and  well-merited  esteem. 
And  the  modest  preceptor,  foreseeing  not,  at  that 
early  period  of  his  career,  the  eminence  he  was 

*  This  included  Upper  and  Lower  Auvergne,  the  Bour- 
bonnais,  the  Nivernais,  the  Forez,  the  Beaujolais,  the 
Lyonnais,  the  Pays  de  Combrailles,  Berry,  and  the  Upper 
and  Lower  Marche. — Vide  Memoires,  Introduction,  xvi. 


destined  to  attain,  may  have  indulged  in  pleasing 
visions  of  posthumous  fame,  founded  on  this  grace- 
ful volume  of  memoirs.  What  we  cannot  suppose 
him  to  have  contemplated,  was  its  immediate  pub- 
lication ;  and  to  this  we  must  attribute  the  capri- 
cious disorder,  the  frequent  transitions,  the  sprightly 
naivete  and  piquant  negligence  of  a  book  written 
(as  so  few  are  written)  for  the  author's  private 
gratification,  or  at  most  for  that  of  a  limited  circle 
of  friends.  With  regard  to  the  intrinsic  merit  of 
the  work,  we  can  hardly  do  better  than  quote  M. 
Gonod.  "  Independently,"  says  that  gentleman, 
"  of  the  curious  facts  it  reveals,  of  the  manners 
(still  too  little  known)  which  it  retraces,  it  will  be 
for  the  intelligent  reader  one  of  the  most  precious 
literary  monuments  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  It 
was  composed  ten  years  after  Pascal's  '  Provin- 
ciales,'  when  Comeille  had  already  produced  his 
masterpieces,  at  the  moment  that  Moliere  brought 
out  his  '  Misanthrope,'  when  Racine  prepared  his 
'  Plaideurs,'  and  his  '  Britannicus,'  and  Boileau 
published  his  first  satires.  These  memoirs  add  a 
new  gem  to  Flechier's  literary  crown,  by  display- 
ing qualities  not  to  be  traced  in  his  previously- 
published  works.  Here  one  does  not  find  that  scien- 
tific formality  of  style  which  procured  him  the  name 
of  a  skilful  artisan  of  words  ;  but  the  author,  still 
young,  and  writing,  as  we  may  say,  in  play,  or  to 
exercise  his  easy  pen,  lets  the  latter  run  on  at  ran- 
dom, whence  often  arises  a  certain  laisser-allcr,  an 
apparent  negligence,  of  which  Legrand  d'Aussy, 
who  criticises  it,  felt  neither  the  charm  nor  the  value. 
Had  he  found  declamation  against  reigning  abuses, 
against  the  nobility,  or  against  what  he  called  super- 
stition, he  would  have  admired  it.  But  the  schol- 
arly harmony  of  the  style,  the  vein  of  subtle  and 
delicate  wit  pervading  the  work,  have  completely 
escaped  him.  Let  others  having  more  right  to  be 
severe  than  the  author  of  the  '  Voyage  en  Au- 
vergne," point  out  occasional  prolixity,  romantic 
adventures,  digressions,  a  superabundance  of  antith- 
eses ;  let  them  even  blame  the  coolness  with  which 
Flechier — in  times  when  such  circumspection  was 
necessary — relates  horrible  facts.  I  leave  them  to 
play  this  easy  part,  and  prefer  receding  with  the  au- 
thor to  a  period  whose  private  and  intimate  customs 
are  little  known  to  me,  observing  with  him  the  fol- 
lies, and  listening  to  the  gossip  of  the  day,  laughing 
with  him,  enjoying  his  gayety,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  acquiring  knowledge."  Then  come  a  few 
words  of  compliment  and  gratitude  to  the  enlight- 
ened minister  (M.  Villemain)  who  encouraged  the 
publication  of  the  Memoires.  In  the  main  we 
agree  with  M.  Gonod,  and  are  much  more  disposed 
to  give  ourselves  up  to  the  charm — scarcely  admit- 
ting exact  definition — which  we  find  in  Flechier's 
work,  and  to  cull  the  flowers  of  instruction  and 
amusement  so  liberally  scattered  through  his 
pages,  than  to  sit  down  with  the  dogged  brow  of 
a  hypercritic  to  pick  out  errors  and  carp  at  defi- 
ciencies. The  kind-hearted  abbe,  by  his  decorous 
gayety,  inoffensive  satire,  and  occasional  tinge  of 
tender  melancholy,  surely  deserves  this  much  for- 
bearance.    Nor  can  we,  considering  the  unassum- 
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ing  nature  of  his  work  and  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  written,  allow  ourselves  to  be  angry 
with  him  for  the  abrupt  flights  and  transitions  by 
which  he  so  frequently  passes  from  the  annals  of 
crime  to  the  recital  of  follies,  from  the  lady's 
bower  to  the  ensanguined  scaffold,  from  the  dark 
details  of  feudal  oppression  to  the  trivial  tattle  of 
the  town  ;  careless  in  some  instances  to  terminate 
history  or  anecdote,  to  dispel  the  doubts  and  grat- 
ify the  curiosity  of  the  reader.  Whilst  recognizing 
the  historical  importance  and  interest  of  a  grave 
and  minute  account  of  the  sessions  of  the  Grands- 
Jours,  we  do  not  quarrel  with  our  abbe  for  not 
having  transmitted  it  to  us,  but  accept  his  hete- 
rogenous tragi-comic  volume  as  a  graphic  and 
amusing  sketch  of  the  vices,  follies,  and  tone  of 
French  society  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  the 
reign  of  Louis,  surnamed  the  Great, 

At  the  last  stage  before  Clermont,  the  town  of 
Riom,  Flechier  abruptly  commences  his  narrative. 
It  was  the  place  of  rendezvous  for  the  members 
of  the  tribunal,  who  halted  there  to  shake  their 
feathers  and  prepare  their  pompous  entry  into  Cler- 
mont. "  At  Riom,"  says  the  abbe,  "  we  began 
to  take  repose  and  congratulate  ourselves  on  our 
journey.  We  were  so  well  received  by  the  lieu- 
tenant-general, and  were  lodged  in  his  house  with 
so  great  cleanliness  and  even  magnificence,  that 
we  forgot  we  were  out  of  Paris."  The  hospitable 
seneschal,  moreover,  took  pleasure  in  showing  his 
honorable  guests  all  that  was  remarkable  in  the 
town  and  its  environs,  especially  a  young  lady  of 
great  attractions,  whose  numerous  charms  of  per- 
son and  mind  made  her  to  be  considered  in  that 
country  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  She 
was  about  twenty-two  years  of  age,  daughter  of  a 
certain  President  Gabriel  de  Combes,  and  without 
being  a  perfect  beauty,  she  was  deemed  irresisti- 
ble when  desirous  to  please.  The  great  praises 
Flechier  heard  of  her,  raised  his  expectations  to  a 
high  pitch,  and  when  he  saw  her,  he  was  disap- 
pointed. He  admitted  many  merits,  but  also  dis- 
covered defects.  A  person  of  quality  belonging  to 
that  country,  and  whose  name  is  not  given,  com- 
bated this  depreciatory  opinion,  which  the  gentle 
abbe  willingly  waived,  merely  expressing  surprise 
that  a  lady  of  such  merit  should  have  passed  her 
twentieth  year  without  making  some  great  mar- 
riage. The  worthy  country  gentleman,  his  inter- 
locutor, was  astonished  at  his  astonishment,  being 
unable  to  conceive  that  the  adventures  of  this  pearl 
of  Auvergne  had  not  been  trumpeted  in  the  remot- 
est corners  of  the  kingdom.  When  at  last  con- 
vinced of  Flechier's  ignorance,  he  volunteered  to 
dispel  it ;  and  the  abbe,  evidently  delighted  to  be 
initiated  into  the  chronique  scandaleuse  of  Riom, 
gave  him  all  encouragement.  But  because  they 
were  not  at  their  ease*for  such  discourse,  but  im- 
portuned by  many  compliments,  in  the  drawing- 
room  where  this  occurred,  they  got  into  the  honest 
gentleman's  carriage,  and  were  driven  to  a  certain 
garden,  which  passed  for  the  Luxembourg  of  the 
district,  and  was  much  frequented  in  the  fine  sea- 
son by  the  Riom  fashionables.     "  There  are  foun- 


tains," says  Flechier,  "  and  grottos,  and  alleys 
separated  by  palisades  of  a  very  agreeable  verdure, 
which  divert  the  eyes,  and  thick  enough  to  keep 
the  secrets  exchanged  by  lovers,  when  they  walk 
and  talk  confidentially.  Although  it  was  one  of 
the  finest  of  autumnal  days,  the  arrival  of  Messieurs 
des  Grands- Jours  kept  everybody  in  the  town,  and 
we  found  more  tranquillity  and  solitude  than  we 
had  hoped  for."  Amidst  the  discreet  shades  of 
this  suburban  Eden,  Flechier  learned  the  gallant 
adventures  of  Mademoiselle  de  Combes,  which  he 
professes  to  set  down  verbatim,  although  it  is  easy 
to  judge  how  greatly  the  narrative  is  indebted  to 
his  consummate  art  as  a  narrator,  far  superior  to 
what  could  reasonably  be  attributed  to  the  Au- 
vergnat  squire  or  noble  from  whom  he  derived  the 
facts  ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  impossibility  of  retain- 
ing word  for  word,  and  upon  once  hearing  it,  a 
narrative  extending  over  thirty  pages.  But, 
throughout  the  volume,  the  same  thing  occurs. 
Give  Flechier  a  story  to  tell,  and  he  imparts  to  it 
a  character  entirely  his  own,  arranging  it  with 
infinite  grace,  attributing  motives  to  the  person- 
ages, and  placing  imaginary  conversations  in  their 
mouths.  This  story  of  Mademoiselle  de  Combes, 
for  instance,  in  itself  a  very  simple  case  of  jilting, 
acquires,  in  his  hands,  an  interest  peculiarly  its 
own,  and  we  follow  it  to  the  end  with  unabated 
amusement.  A  young  gentleman  of  Clermont,  of 
the  name  of  Fayet,  rich  and  amiable,  of  agreeable 
person  and  noble  and  generous  disposition,  and 
well  allied,  returned  to  his  native  town,  after  com- 
pleting his  studies  at  Paris,  to  marry  Mademoiselle 
Ribeyre,  daughter  of  the  first  president  of  the  Court 
of  Aids  at  Clermont.  The  marriage  had  been 
arranged  between  the  respective  parents,  but  some 
difference  supervening,  the  lady's  father  broke  off 
the  match,  and  to  prevent  any  possible  renewal  of 
negotiations,  gave  his  daughter  to  M.  Charles  de 
Combes,  so  that  Fayet  arrived  to  find  his  mistress 
snatched  from  him,  and  to  witness  a  rival's  wed- 
ding instead  of  celebrating  his  own.  Many  per- 
sons would  have  been  sensibly  affected  by  such  a 
misadventure,  but  he  consoled  himself  with  a  good 
grace  for  the  loss  of  a  bride  whom  he  had  known 
little  and  loved  less,  paid  the  usual  civilities  to  the 
new-married  couple,  and  soon  found  himself  on  a 
friendly  footing  in  their  house.  There  he  met  the 
sister-in-law  of  his  former  intended.  Mademoiselle 
de  Combes,  then  a  young  girl  of  fifteen,  endowed 
with  every  grace  of  mind  and  person  that  can  be 
expected  at  that  age,  and  her  favor  he  seriously 
applied  himself  to  gain.  "  He  found  a  virgin 
heart,"  says  Flechier,  "  upon  which  he  made  a 
tolerably  favorable  impression ;  he  made  more 
expense  than  ever,  gave  magnificent  entertain 
ments,  acquired  the  good  will  of  most  of  the  per- 
sons who  habitually  saw  his  mistress,  and  did  all 
in  his  power  to  place  himself  favorably  in  her 
opinion,  knowing  well  that  esteem  leads  to  tender- 
ness by  a  very  rapid  road.  On  occasion  he  would 
address  a  few  words  to  her  in  a  low  voice  ;  and  in 
his  conversation  would  opportunely  introduce  gen- 
erous and  tender  sentiments.     These,  the  young 
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lady,  who  had  infinite  wit  and  sense,  well  knew 
how  to  apply  ;  but  although  she  was  already  a  lit- 
tle touched,  she  had  the  art  to  dissimulate  so  nat- 
urally that  it  was  impossible  to  penetrate  her 
thoughts,  and  even  those  she  most  trusted  knew 
nothing-  of  her  new-born  inclinations. ' '  Such  power 
of  dissimulation,  at  so  early  an  age,  might  have 
alarmed  the  lover,  and  given  the  aspirant  to  her 
.hand  matter  for  reflection.  Instead  of  that,  it 
served  to  stimulate  his  passion,  and  he  pressed  the 
siege  of  her  heart  with  renewed  vigor.  In  a  long 
conversation,  detailed  by  Flechier  in  the  graceful 
but  insipid  language  of  the  period,  where  the  voice 
of  passion  seems  cramped  and  chilled  by  the 
necessity  of  polished  periods  and  elegant  diction, 
Fayet  paved  the  way  to  a  declaration,  which  he 
had  already  commenced,  when  interrupted  by  the 
entrance  of  the  sister-in-law.  But  his  discourse, 
and  the  constancy  of  his  attentions,  had  touched 
the  heart,  or  at  least  wrought  upon  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  obdurate  fair  one  ;  and  the  gallant, 
perceiving  his  advantage,  impatiently  awaited  an 
opportunity  to  renew  the  attack.  It  soon  occurred, 
whilst  walking  with  some  ladies  and  cavaliers  in 
the  same  garden  where  Flechier  heard  the  tale. 
Accident  divided  the  party,  and  the  lovers  found 
themselves  alone.  With  trembling  and  hesitation, 
for  his  sincere  and  ardent  passion  made  him  dread 
the  possibility  of  a  refusal  which  his  reason  forbade 
him  to  think  probable,  Fayet  avowed  his  love. 
The  lady  affected  dismay,  and  uttered  a  cry,  says 
the  abbe,  that  nearly  pierced  the  paling ;  but  she 
ended  by  permitting  him  to  love  her,  and  after 
two  or  three  more  interviews,  confessed  a  recipro- 
cal flame.  Their  amorous  joy,  however,  was  con- 
verted into  bitterness  and  despair  by  the  positive 
refusal  of  the  President  de  Combes  to  sanction  their 
union.  The  magistrate's  motives  for  this  refusal 
were  in  the  highest  degree  absurd.  One  was,  that 
M.  Ribeyre  having  declined  the  alliance  of  Fayet, 
it  was  to  be  inferred  the  latter  had  less  fortune 
than  he  received  credit  for ;  the  second,  still  more 
ridiculous,  was  an  idea  that  it  would  be  disgrace- 
ful to  his  daughter  to  marry  a  man  whom  his 
daughter-in-law  had  refused.  Fayet,  we  are  told, 
was  near  dying  of  grief  on  receiving  this  rude  and 
unforeseen  blow.  Retiring  to  his  apartment,  he 
wrote  a  despairing  billet  to  his  mistress,  who, 
although  also  very  desponding,  returned  an  en- 
couraging and  consolatory  reply,  and  there  ensued 
an  animated  correspondence  and  long  series  of 
secret  interviews,  known  of  course  to  everybody 
but  to  the  parents  who  forbade  them.  At  last, 
the  vigilance  of  the  latter  became  excessive ; 
Mademoiselle  Combes,  never  suflfered  out  of  sight 
of  her  mother,  who  even  slept  in  her  room,  was 
compelled  to  scribble  her  love-letters  in  haste,  by 
favor  of  a  half-drawn  curtain  and  a  ray  of  lamp- 
light, whilst  the  good  lady  was  absorbed  in  her 
evening  devotions  ;  until  at  last,  by  reason  of  this 
painful  constraint,  or  from  some  other  cause,  she 
fell  into  a  state  of  languor,  and  was  taken  to  the 
baths  of  Vichy.  "  She  there  recovered  her 
health,"   says  Flechier,   who  manifestly  sympa- 


thizes with  the  suflferings  of  these  constant  lovers , 
"but  the  miracle  was  less  owing  to  the  waters 
than  to  secret  interviews  with  her  lover.  He  fol- 
lowed her  in  disguise,  and  remained  hidden  in  a 
house  adjacent  to  the  baths,  whither,  under  some 
pretext,  a  good  lady  conducted  her,  and  thence, 
after  a  space  of  conversation,  led  her  back  to  her 
mother.  Never  were  the  waters  of  Vichy  more 
eagerly  desired,  or  taken  with  more  pleasure." 
After  this.  Mademoiselle  de  Combes,  hoping  to 
alarm  her  parents  into  acquiescence,  took  refuge 
in  a  convent,  where  she  was  received  on  condition 
that  she  should  break  off  all  intercourse  whh  the 
world.  But  the  superior,  a  lady  of  quality  and 
friend  of  both  parties,  favored  the  reception  of  let- 
ters, and  even  visits  from  Fayet  to  his  mistress. 
The  lover  was  smuggled  by  female  friends  as  far 
as  the  convent  grating.  At  last,  Madame  de 
Combes  persuaded  her  daughter  to  return  home, 
and  treated  her  more  kindly  than  before,  but  con- 
tinued stanch  in  her  opposition  to  the  marriage. 
To  be  brief,  this  state  of  affairs  lasted  eight  or 
nine  years.  "  The  thing  went  so  far,"  says  the 
abbe,  "  that  they  swore  fidelity  before  the  altar, 
making  profane  vows  in  holy  places,  and  even 
uTiting  promises  signed  with  their  blood,  and  com- 
mitting other  follies  peculiar  to  persons  whom  a 
violent  passion  blinds.  By  this  time  the  lady  was 
in  her  twenty-fourth  year,  and  seeing  herself  near 
the  age  when  the  law  exempts  children  from  the 
control  of  their  parents,  she  exhorted  Fayet  to 
perseverance,  writing  him  to  that  effect." 

Just  at  this  time,  M.  Bernard  de  Fortia,  a  friend 
and  college-comrade  of  Fayet,  was  appointed  to 
the  high  oflfice  of  Intendant  of  Auvergne.  He  was 
a  widower,  and,  on  arriving  at  Clermont,  il  se 
pourvut  (Tabord  d^une  galanteine.  The  object  of 
his  attentions  was  a  young  girl  of  eighteen,  whose 
embonpoint  added  several  years  to  her  apparent 
age,  and  who  was  generally  known  as  la  Beau- 
^^erger.  "  For  we  are  accustomed  thus  to  abridge 
the  manner  of  naming,  and  find  the  word  Madem- 
oiselle useless,  the  name  of  the  family  sufficiently 
indicating  the  quality."  With  the  unaffected  ease 
and  lively  conversation  of  this  lady,  the  intendant 
was  much  pleased  and  amused,  and  saw  a  good 
deal  of  her,  being  also  greatly  diverted  by  her 
letters.  "  Sometimes  she  began  them  by  some 
extravagance,  as  when  she  wrote  to  him  :  '  The 
devil  take  you,  sir  .''  at  others  by  tender  pleasant- 
ries and  by  naivetes  of  her  invention.  Writing 
easily,  she  wrote  much ;  and  as  she  was  one  day 
told  that  if  she  continued  she  would  produce  more 
volumes  than  Saint  Augustin,  'Ay,  truly,'  she 
replied,  '  though,  like  him,  I  were  to  write  only 
my  confessions.'  " 

To  the  admirer  of  this  brisk  and  buxom  damsel, 
Fayet  addressed  himself  as  to  an  old  friend,  and 
in  all  confidence,  to  intercede  for  him  with  the 
parents  of  Mademoiselle  de  Combes.  Fortia  prom- 
ised his  best  services,  went  several  times. to  the 
house,  and  assured  his  ^-iend  that  he  took  all  care 
of  his  interests,  but  that  it  would  be  unwise  to 
precipitate  matters.     These  assurances  he  renewed 
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in  his  letters  to  Fayet,  who,  being  compelled  about 
this  time  to  make  a  journey  to  Paris,  was  received 
on  his  return  with  every  mark  of  joy  by  the  mis- 
tress of  his  alTections.  Still,  although  she  had 
reached  her  twenty-fifth  year,  she  seemed  in  no 
hurry  to  take  the  steps  necessary  to  their  marriage  ; 
she  was  less  eager  to  hear  from  her  lover,  and  less 
assiduous  in  writing  to  him.  Some  time  after- 
wards, Fayet,  discovered  that  she  was  in  corre- 
spondence with  M.  Fortia,  and  chancing  to  see  one 
of  her  letters,  he  nearly  fainted  with  surprise  and 
grief  at  its  contents.  "  Do  not  press  me,  sir,  I 
entreat  you,"  wrote  the  perfidious  beauty,  "  to 
reply  very  exactly  to  the  last  passage  in  your  letter. 
You.  well  know  that  word  is  difficult  to  utter,  and 
still  more  so  to  write  ;  be  satisfied  with  the  assur- 
ance that  as  a  good  Christian  I  strictly  obey  the 
commandment  that  bids  me  love  my  neighbor. 
Another  time  you  shall  know  more."  Poor  Fayet 
sought  his  mistress,  who  denied  having  written  to 
Fortia,  and  protested  that  her  sentiments  were  un- 
changed. Persuaded  of  hei  dissimulation,  and 
overwhelmed  with  sorrow,,  he  addressed  her  in  a 
strain  of  feeling  wholly  thrown  away  upon  the 
calculating  and  deceitful  damsel.  "  If  my  suspi- 
cions are  just,  madam,'  he  said  amongst  other 
things,  "  and  you  are  more  moved  by  the  fortune 
of  an  intendant  tlian  by  the  sincere  passion  of  a 
lover  lacking  such  brilliant  recommendations,  I  feel 
that  you  will  render  me  the  most  miserable  of  men  ; 
but  I  consent  to  be  miserable  so  that  you  be  the 
happier."  The  lady  consoled  him,  taxed  him  with 
injustice  in  thus  suspecting  her  after  ten  years' 
fidelity,  dismissed  him  only  halt  persuaded,  and 
wrote  to  him  that  same  evening  to  beg  him  to  re- 
turn her  letters.  Fayet  saw  that  he  was  sacrificed. 
He  sent  back  the  letters,  retaining  only  a  few  of 
the  best,  especially  the  one  written  in  blood.  To 
add  to  his  annoyance,  his  false  friend  the  intendant 
had  the  hypocritical  assurance  to  protest  that  he 
had  done  all  in  his  power  for  him,  but  that,  finding 
all  in  vain,  he  at  last,  subjugated  by  the  lady's 
charms,  had  pleaded  his  own  cause.  He  then 
told  him  in  confidence  that  he  was  to  be  married 
in  a  few  days,  and,  with  more  anxiety  than  deli- 
cacy, entreated  him  to  say  how  far  his  familiarity 
with  Mademoiselle  de  Combes  had  been  carried 
during  the  ten  years'  courtship.  Gentle  creature 
as  the  jilted  suitor  evidently  was,  he  could  not 
resist  the  temptation  thus  indiscreetly  held  out, 
and,  without  compromising  to  the  last  point  the 
lady's  reputation,  he  contrived,  by  his  ambiguous 
replies,  greatly  to  perplex  and  torment  his  rival. 
The  latter,  in  his  uneasuiess,  consulted  other  per- 
sons ;  the  report  of  his  indiscretion  got  wind,  and 
was  made  the  subject  of  songs  and  pasquinades, 
rather  witty  than  decent.  The  marriage,  which 
was  to  have  taken  place  in  a  few  days,  had  been 
several  months  pending  when  Flechier  heard  the 
story,  and  the  general  opinion  was,  that  the  inten- 
dant was  only  amusing  himself,  and  that  it  would 
never  occur.  Meanwhile  poor  feeble  Fayet  could 
not  get  cured  of  his  love  ;  he  thought  continually 
of  his  lost  mistress,  took  pleasure  in  praising  and 


talking  of  her,  sought  excuses  for  her  conduct,  and 
only  spoke  of  her  as  his  "  adorable  deceiver." 
"  The  incidents  of  your  narrative,"  says  Flechier, 
when  thanking  the  obliging  gentleman  for  the 
pleasure  he  had  procured  him,  "  are  very  pleasant, 
and  you  have  told  them  so  agreeably,  that  I  find 
them  marvellously  so.  If  you  ask  my  opinion,  1 
take  part  with  Fayet  against  his  false  mistress, 
and  I  wish  that,  for  her  punishment,  the  intendant 
may  amuse  her  for  a  while  and  then  leave  her  ; 
that  she  may  then  seek  to  return  to  Fayet,  and 
that  Fayet  may  have  nothing  to  say  to  her. 
Heaven  often  punishes  one  infidelity  by  another." 
The  adorable  trompeuse,  as  we  are  informed  by  a 
note,  ultimately  married  neither  Fortia  nor  Fayet, 
but  became  the  wife  of  a  M   de  la  Barge. 

If  we  have  thus  lingered  over  the  love  story  with 
which  Flechier  commences  his  Memoir cs,  it  is 
because  these  milder  episodes  are,  to  our  thinking, 
more  agreeable  to  dwell  upon  and,  in  their  style 
of  telling,  more  characteristic  of  the  writer,  than 
the  details  of  barbarous  crimes  and  sanguinary 
scenes  with  which,  at  a  later  period  of  the  volume 
we  are  abundantly  indulged.  We  will  get  on  to 
the  staple  of  the  book,  the  proceedings  of  the 
Grands-Jours.  This  tribunal,  although,  as  already 
mentioned,  it  took  cognizance  of  all  manner  of 
causes,  civil  as  well  as  criminal,  and  judged  offend- 
ers of  every  degree,  from  the  meanest  peasant  to 
the  highest  noble,  was  intended  chiefly  for  the 
benefit  of  the  turbulent  and  tyrannical  nobility,  who, 
in  those  latter  days  of  expiring  feudality,  still  op- 
pressed their  weaker  neighbors,  murdered  their 
dependents,  and  kept  up  bloody  feuds  amongst 
themselves.  Such  excesses  and  injustice  were 
common  in  Bretagne,  Dauphine,  and  other  prov- 
inces of  France ;  but  wq  cannot  trace  them  as 
having  taken  place  anywhere  quite  so  late  as  in 
Auvergne,  whose  remote  position  and  mountainous 
configuration,  as  well  as  the  rude  and  obstinate 
character  of  its  inhabitants,  gave  greater  liberty 
and  pretext  for  a  state  of  things  recalling  in  some 
degree  the  lawless  periods  of  the  middle  ages. 
"  The  license  that  a  long  war  has  introduced  into 
our  provinces,"  says  the  king's  letter  to  the 
Echevins,  or  chief  magistrates  of  Clermont,  "  and 
the  oppression  that  the  poor  suflfer  from  it,  having 
made  us  resolve  to  establish  in  our  town  of  Cler- 
mont in  Auvergne,  a  court  vulgarly  called  the 
Grands-Jours,  composed  of  persons  of  high  probity 
and  consummate  experience,  who,  to  the  extent 
of  the  authority  we  have  intrusted  to  them,  shall 
take  cognizance  of  all  crimes,  and  pass  judgment 
on  the  same,  punishing  the  guilty,  and  powerfully 
.enforcing  justice;  we  will,  and  command  you, 
&c."  "This  letter,"  (of  which  the  remainder 
refers  to  the  quarters  to  be  provided  for  the  judges, 
and  to  the  consideration  to  be  shown  to  their  per- 
sons and  quality,)  "  read,  with  sound  of  trumpet, 
upon  the  principal  squares  and  cross-streets  of  the 
town,  produced  an  effect  difficult  to  describe.  One 
can  form  an  idea  of  it,  only  when  the  picture  of 
the  Grands-Jours,  unrolled  before  our  eyes  by 
Flechier,  shall  have  permitted  us  to  imagine  the 
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system  of  oppression  under  which  the  people 
groaned.  The  letter  was  like  a  signal  of  general 
deliverance."  (Introduction,  p.  xix.)  Of  deliv- 
erance, that  is  to  say,  for  the  lower  orders,  the 
vast  majority,  who  foresaw,  in  the  severity  and 
omnipotence  of  the  dreaded  tribunal,  revenge  for 
their  long  sufferings  at  the  hands  of  arrogant  and 
lawless  masters.  The  aristocracy  of  the  province, 
on  the  other  hand,  few  of  whom  could  boast  clear 
consciences,  beheld  the  arrival  of  the  royal  commis- 
sioners with  feehngs  far  less  pleasing  ;  and  although 
a  body  of  them,  including  many  notorious  delin- 
quents, went  out  to  meet  and  welcome  the  Mes- 
sieurs des  Grands- Jours,  the  ceremony  was  scarcely 
at  an  end  when  most  of  them  took  to  flight,  to 
await  in  distant  hiding-places  the  subsidence  of  the 
storm  of  retribution.  These  were  the  gentlemen 
referred  to  in  the  popular  song  of  the  day,  com- 
posed for  the  occasion,  and  which  resounded  in 
the  streets  of  Clermont  on  the  morrow  of  the 
receipt  of  the  king's  letter.  It  is  given,  at  its  full 
length  of  twenty-two  couplets,  in  the  appendix  to 
the  Memoires,  and  breathes  a  bitter  hatred  of  the 
unfeeling  nobles  and  insolent  retainers  who  ill- 
treated  the  people — a  savage  joy  at  their  impend- 
ing castigation.  One  of  the  verses  may  be  quoted, 
as  comprising  the  principal  hardships  and  extor- 
tiois  suffered  by  the  peasantry. 

A  parler  Frangais, 

Chaque  gentilhomme 

Du  matin  au  soir 

Fait  croitre  ses  cens, 

Et  d'un  liard  en  a  six. 

II  vit  sans  foi, 

Prend  le  pre,  le  foin, 

Le  champ  et  les  choux  du  bonhomme ; 

Puis  fait  I'econome 

De  ses  pois,  de  son  sale, 

Bat  celui  qui  lui  deplait ; 

Et,  comme  un  roi  dans  son  royaume, 

Dit  que  cela  lui  plait.* 

"TeZ  esl  noire  plaisir,^^  such  is  our  pleasure, 
the  customary  termination  of  all  royal  edicts  and 
ordinances,  was  the  closing  phrase  of  the  letter 
already  cited,  conveying  the  king's  will  to  the 
authorities  of  Clermont.  And  the  insolent  as- 
sumption of  the  Auvergnat  nobles  had  to  yield  to 
the  strong  will  and  energetic  measures  of  the 
fourteeth  Louis.  Without  dreaming  of  disputing 
the  royal  mandate,  the  guilty  fled  in  confusion  and 
dismay. 

"  On  my  arrival  at  Clermont,"  says  Flechier, 
"  I  remarked  universal  terror,  there,  and  through- 
out the  country.     All  the  nobility  had  taken  to 

*  In  plain  good  French, 
Each  gentleman 
From  morn  till  night 
Doth  swell  his  rents, 
And  multiply  his  gain. 
Observes  no  faith, 
Takes  field  and  hay, 
The  farmer's  grass  and  grain ; 
Then  plays  the  steward 
With  his  pease  and  pork, 
And  cudgels  all  at  leisure  ; 
And  like  a  king,  witli  crown  on  head, 
Proclaims  it  his  good  pleasure. 


flight,  and  not  a  gentleman  remained  who  did  not 
examine  his  conscience,  recall  the  evil  passages 
of  his  life,  and  endeavor  to  repair  the  wrongs  done 
his  vassals,  in  hopes  of  stifling  complaint.      Nu- 
merous were  the  conversions  wrought,  less  by  the 
grace   of  God   than   by  the  justice   of  man,   but 
which  were  not  the  less  advantageous  for  being 
compulsory.     Those    who  had  been  the   tyrants 
of  the  poor  became  their  suppliants,   and   more 
restitutions  were  made  than  had  been  operated  al 
the  great  jubilee  of  the  holy  year.     The  arrest  of 
M.  de  la  Mothe  Canillac  was  the  chief  su];)ject  of 
consternation."     Evil  was  the  fate  of  the  unlucky 
delinquents  who  fell  into  the  clutches  of  the  dread 
tribunal,  before  the  severity  of  its  zeal  had  been 
appeased   by   the  infliction    of    punishment,    and 
daunted  by  the  popular  effervescence  its  first  san- 
guinary measures  occasioned.     The  Viscount  de 
la  Mothe  was  the  most  estimable  of  the  numerous 
and  powerful  family  of  Canillac  ;  he  was  much 
esteemed  in  the  province,  and  by  no  means  the 
man    who    should    have    been    selected    for    con- 
dign chastisement,  as  an  example  to  titled  evil- 
doers.    Nevertheless,  the  judges  had  scarcely  ar- 
rived at  Clermont,  when  their  president.  Monsieur 
de  Novion,   (himself  distantly  connected  by  mar- 
riage with  the  Canillac  family,)   and  Talon,  the 
advocate-general,  agreed  to  arrest  M.  de  la  Mothe. 
The  provost  of  Auvergne  and  his  archers  found 
him  in  bed,  and  so  surprised  was  he  at  the  inti- 
mation  of  arrest,   that   he  lost  his  presence  of 
mind,  and  gave  up  some  letters  he  had  just  re- 
ceived from  a  mistress.     At  dinner,  that  day,  his 
friends  had  bantered  him  about  the  Grands- Jours, 
but  he  thought  himself  so  innocent,  that  he  could 
not  believe  his  danger.     Nor  would  he  perhaps, 
have  been  interfered  with,  but  for  reasons  which 
ought  never  to  have  swayed  ministers  of  justice. 
The  name  of  Canillac  was  in  ill  repute  as  that  of 
a  turbulent  and  tyrannical  family ;  M.  de  Novion 
desired  to  strike  terror  and  prove  his  impartiality 
by  arresting  a  man  of  first-rate  importance,  who 
was  also  a  connection  of  his  own  ;  and,  moreover, 
the  viscount  had  borne  arms  against  the  king  in 
the  civil  wars.     The  crime  alleged  against  him 
could  hardly  be  deemed  very  flagrant,  and  did  not 
justify,  at  least  in  those  days,  the  rigor  of  his 
judges.     During  the  wars,  M.  de  la  Mothe  had 
received  a  sum  of  money  from  the    Prince    de 
Conde,  to  be  employed  in  levying  cavalry.     The 
viscount  sought  assistance  from  his  friends,  and 
especially  from  a  certain  M.  d'Orsonette,  to  whom 
he  remitted  five  thousand  francs  to  equip  a  troop 
of  horse.     The  levies  not  coming  in  fast  enough 
to  please  the  prince,  he  flew  into  a  passion  witli 
the  viscount,  who,  proud  as  Lucifer,  would  not 
put    up    with    blame,    abandoned    Conde,    and 
demanded    an    account  from  d'Orsonette   of   the 
cash  intrusted  to  him.     This  person,   however, 
neither    produced    his   recruits    nor   restored    the 
enlistment  money,  and,  whilst  acknowledging  the 
debt,    showed   little    haste  to    discharge    it.     Ill 
blood  was  the  consequence ;  the  two  gentlemen 
met,  each  with  retainers  at  his  back,  a  fight 
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ensued,  D'Orsonette  was  wounded  and  his  fal- 
coner killed.  All  this  was  an  old  story  in  1665, 
and  a  malicious  animus  appeared  in  the  eagerness 
of  the  court  to  revive  it.  La  Mothe  even  ob- 
tained letters  of  pardon  for  the  offence,  but  by  a 
legal  quibble  these  were  nullified  and  made  to 
serve  against  him.  The  evidence  was  very  con- 
tradictory as  to  who  had  been  the  assailant,  al- 
though it  seemed  well  established  that  the  vis- 
count had  greatly  the  advantage  of  numbers.  At 
the  worst,  and  to  judge  from  Flechier's  account, 
the  offence  did  not  exceed  manslaughter,  and 
would  have  been  sufficiently  punished  by  a  less 
penalty  than  death,  to  which  M.  de  la  Mothe  was 
condemned,  and  which  he  suffered  four  hours  af- 
terwards. Flechier  displays  some  indignation, 
cloaked  by  his  habitually-guarded  phrase,  in  his 
comments  on  the  hard  measure  of  justice  shown 
to  the  poor  viscount.  "  I  know,"  he  says, 
"  that  many  persons,  who  judge  things  very 
wisely,  thought  the  president  and  M.  Talon  might 
well  have  consulted  the  principal  of  those  Mes- 
sieurs" (the  members  of  the  tribunal)  *'  on  this 
affair,  and  especially  M.  de  Canmartin,  who  held 
so  high  a  rank  among  them  ;  and  that  they  would 
have  done  better  not  to  have  thus  spread  the  alarm 
amongst  a  great  number  of  gentlemen,  v/ho  took 
their  departure  immediately  after  this  arrest.  To 
prevent  the  escape  of  a  man  who  was  only  half 
guilty,  they  lost  the  opportunity  of  capturing  a 
hundred  criminals  j  and  every  one  agrees  that  this 
first  arrest  is  a  good  hit  for  the  judge,  but  not  for 
justice."  There  was  one  very  singular  circum- 
stance in  the  case,  and  which  could  have  been 
met  with,  as  the  abbe  observes,  only  in  a  country 
80  full  of  crime  as  Auvergne  then  was.  The 
accuser,  the  person  who  laid  the  information,  and 
the  witnesses,  were  all  more  criminal  than  the 
accused  himself.  The  first  was  charged  by  his 
own  father  with  having  killed  his  brother,  with 
having  attempted  parricide,  and  with  a  hundred 
other  crimes  ;  the  second  was  a  convicted  forger  ; 
and  the  others,  for  sundry  crimes,  were  either  at 
the  galleys  or  in  perpetual  banishment.  So  that, 
to  all  appearance,  the  viscount  must  have  been 
acquitted  for  want  of  testimony,  had  not  the  pres- 
ident, by  a  pettifogging  manoeuvre,  not  very  clearly 
explained  but  manifestly  unfair,  managed  to  turn 
against  him  his  own  admissions  in  the  letters  of 
pardon  granted  by  M.  de  Caumartin,  and  in  which 
it  was  customary  to  set  down  the  criminal's  full 
confession  of  his  offences.  Flechier's  account  is, 
however,  too  disconnected  and  imperfect  to  afford 
us  a  clear  view  of  the  singular  system  of  juris- 
prudence argued  by  this  remarkable  trial  and  sen- 
tence. 

The  versatile  abbe  does  not  plume  himself  on 
his  legal  knowledge,  and  indeed  is  rather  too  apt, 
as  many  will  think,  to  turn  from  the  rigorous  and 
somewhat  partial  proceedings  of  the  tribunal,  to 
flowery  topics  of  gallant  gossip.  The  town  of 
Clermont  finds  little  favor  in  his  eyes,  and  he 
doubts  that  there  is  one  more  disagreeable  in  all 
France,  the  streets  being  so  narrow  that  one  car- 


riage only  can  pass  along  them  ;  so  that  the  meet- 
ing of  two  vehicles  caused  a  terrible  blaspheming 
of  coachmen,  who  swear  there,  Flechier  thinks, 
better  than  anywhere  else,  and  who  assuredly  would 
have  set  fire  to  the  town  had  they  been  more  nu- 
merous, and  but  for  the  many  beautiful  fountains 
at  hand  to  extinguish  the  flames..  "  On  the  other 
hand,  the  town  is  well  peopled,  the  women  are 
ugly  but  prolific,  and  if  they  do  not  inspire  love, 
they  at  least  bear  many  children.  It  is  an  estab- 
lished fact,  that  a  lady  who  died  a  short  time  ago, 
aged  eighty  years,  made  the  addition  of  her  de- 
scendants, and  counted  up  four  hundred  and  sixty- 
nine  living,  and  more  than  a  thousand  dead,  whom 
she  had  seen  during  her  life.  After  that,  can  one 
doubt  the  prodigious  propagation  of  Israel  during 
the  time  of  the  captivity,  and  may  not  one  ask  here 
what  the  Dutch  asked  when  they  entered  China 
and  saw  the  immense  population,  whether  the 
women  of  that  country  bore  ten  children  at  a 
time  ?"  If  Flechier,  when  inditing  the  lively  rec- 
ord of  his  residence  in  Auvergne,  contemplated  the 
probability  of  his  manuscript  some  day  finding  its 
way  into  print,  it  is  evident  that  he  cared  little  for 
the  sufllrages  of  the  ladies  of  Clermont.  Had  he 
valued  their  good  opinion,  or  expected  the  Mcmoires 
to  be  submitted  to  them,  he  would  hardly  have 
ventured  to  note  thus  plainly — not  to  say  brutally 
— his  depreciation  of  their  personal  attractions. 
Ugly,  child-bearing  housewives  !  Such  crude  un- 
civil phrase  would  have  been  more  appropriate  in 
the  day  of  the  eccentric  monarch  who  used  fire- 
tongs  to  remove  a  love-letter  from  a  lady's  bosom,* 
than  in  that  of  the  graceful  lover  of  La  Valliere, 
who  cloaked  the  extremity  of  egotism  under  the 
most  exquisite  external  courtesy.  Not  often  do 
we  catch  Flechier  thus  transgressing  the  limits  of 
polite  comment.  His  keen  perception  of  the  ridic- 
ulous more  frequently  finds  vent  in  sly  and  guarded 
satire.  But  the  rusticity  and  want  of  court-usage 
of  the  Auvergne  dames  meet  ija  him  a  cruel  censor. 
"  All  the  ladies  of  the  town  come  to  pay  their  re- 
spects to  our  ladies,  not  successively,  but  in  troops. 
Each  visit  fills  the  room  ;  there  is  no  finding  chairs 
enough  ;  it  takes  a  long  time  to  place  all  these  lit- 
tle people  ;  (ce  petit  monde ;)  you  would  think  it 
a  conference  or  an  assembly,  the  circle  is  so  large. 
I  have  heard  say  that  it  is  a  great  fatigue  to  salute 
so  many  persons  at  one  time,  and  that  one  is  much 
embarrassed  before  and  after  so  many  kisses.  As 
the  greater  number  (of  the  visitors)  are  not  accus- 
tomed to  court  ceremony,  and  know  nothing  but 
their  provincial  customs,  they  come  in  a  crowd,  to 
avoid  special  notice,  and  to  gain  courage  from  each 
other.  It  is  a  pleasant  sight  to  see  them  enter, 
one  with  her  arms  crossed,  another  with  her  hands 
hanging  down  like  those  of  a  doll ;  all  their  con- 
versation is  trivial  {bagatelle ;)  and  it  is  a  happiness 
for  them  when  they  can  turn  the  discourse  to  their 
dress,  and  talk  of  the  points  d^Aurillac.'''']     Even 


*  An  anecdote  told  of  Louis  XIII.  and  Mademoiselle 
d'Hutefort. 

t  A  species  of  thread  lace,  in  which  there  was  formerly 
a  great  trade  in  Upper   Auvergne.     It  is  now  scarcely 
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the  homage  paid  to  his  own  talents  and  growing 
reputation  is  insufficient  to  mollify  the  abbe  and 
blunt  the  point  of  his  sarcastic  pen.  A  capuchin 
monk  of  worldly  tastes,  who  passed  his  time  at 
watering  places,  coquetting  with  sick  belles  and 
belles  lettres,  had  read  some  of  Flechier's  poetry, 
and  spread  his  fame  amongst  the  Clermont  blue- 
stockings. Forthwith  the  abbe  received  the  visits 
of  two  or  three  of  these  precieuses  languissantes, 
who  thought,  he  informs  us  with  less  than  his 
usual  modesty — "that  to  be  seen  with  me  would 
make  them  pass  for  learned  persons,  and  that  wit 
is  to  he  acquired  by  contagion.  One  was  of  a 
height  approaching  that  of  the  giants  of  antiquity, 
with  a  face  of  Amazonian  ugliness  ;  the  other,  on 
the  contrary,  was  very  short,  and  her  countenance 
was  so  covered  with  patches,  that  I  could  form  no 
opinion  of  it,  except  that  she  had  a  nose  and  eyes. 
It  did  not  escape  me  that  she  was  a  little  lame,  and 
I  remarked  that  both  thought  themselves  beautiful. 
The  pair  alarmed  me,  and  I  took  them  for  evil 
spirits  trying  to  disguise  themselves  as  angels  of 
light."  Then  comes  a  dialogue  a  la  Moliere — 
clumsy  compliments  on  the  one  hand,  modestly 
declined  on  the  other,  and  at  last  the  ladies  take 
their  departure,  after  turning  over  the  abbe's 
books,  and  borrowing  a  translation  of  the  "  Art 
of  Love."  "  I  wish,"  concludes  the  abbe,  "  I 
could  also  have  given  them  the  art  of  becoming 
loveable."  These  incidents  and  digressions,  petty 
in  the  abstract,  will  have  a  collective  worth  in  the 
eyes  of  those  who  seek  in  the  Memoires  what  we 
maintain  ought  to  be  there  sought : — a  valuable 
addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the  manners,  follies, 
and  foibles  of  a  very  interesting  period. 

The  comprehensive  nature  of  the  court  of  the 
Grands-Jours,  competent  to  judge  every  description 
of  case,  is  one  cause  of  the  motley  appearance  of 
Flechier's  pages.  There  was  little  sorting  of 
causes,  civil  or  criminal,  but  all  were  taken  as  they 
came  uppermost,  and  strong -contrasts  are  the  re- 
sult. We  pass  from  farce  to  tragedy,  and  thence 
again  to  comedy,  with  curious  rapidity  of  transi- 
tion. Now  we  are  horrified  by  the  account  of  an 
atrocious  assassination  or  wholesale  massacre  ;  turn 
the  leaf,  and  we  trace  the  derelictions  of  a  rakish 
husband,  or  the  scandalous  details  of  conventual 
irregularities.  Here  we  have  a  puissant  count  or 
baron  brought  up  for  judgment,  or,  more  often, 
condemned  by  default ;  thereafter  followeth  the 
trial  and  sentence  of  a  scoundrel-peasant,  or  un- 
lucky Jille-de-joie.  The  Grands-Jours  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  improved  by  the  estabhshment  of 
a  court  of  appeal ;  many  of  the  sentences  needed 
revision,  and  the  errors  committed  were  seldom  on 
the  side  of  mercy.  The  reproach  usually  made  to 
partial  judges,  of  favoring  the  rich,  and  deahng 
hardly  with  the  poor,  would  here  have  been  un- 
justly applied,  for  it  was  the  wealthy  and  power- 
ful whom  this  tribunal  chiefly  dehghted  to  condemn. 
These,  it  is  true,  in  some  degree  neutralized  the 
effects  of  such  disfavor  by  getting  o«t  of  the  way ; 

used  except  by  peasant  women,  and  its  manufacture  is 
almost  abandoned. 


but  their  houses  were  razed,  their  lands  confiscated, 
or  struck  with  a  heavy  fine,  and  they  themselves 
were  frequently  decapitated  in  effigy,  a  ceremony 
to  which  they  attached  but  slight  importance. 
After  the  execution  of  poor  Canillac,  the  court 
flagged  a  little  in  their  proceedings,  and  resumed 
their  energy  only  towards  the  close  of  the  session, 
and  under  terror  of  its  further  prolongation — one 
having  already  taken  place.  "  Then,"  says  Flech- 
ier,  "  they  applied  themselves  without  pause  or 
relaxation  to  the  consideration  of  important  of- 
fences, and  despatched  them  so  rapidly  that  they 
did  not  give  us  time  to  make  ourselves  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  circumstances."  Assassina- 
tions, abductions,  and  oppression,  were  the  usual 
subjects  of  their  deliberations ;  and  so  numerous 
were  the  condemnations,  that  in  one  day  thirty 
persons  were  executed  in  effigy.  These  paste- 
board punishments  must  seriously  have  diminished 
the  prestige  of  the  Grands-Jours,  by  imparting  an 
air  of  ridiculous  impotency  to  their  proceedings. 
And  amongst  others,  the  Marquis  of  Canillac,  a 
cousin  of  La  Mothe,  and  the  biggest  and  oldest 
sinner  in  the  province,  was  greatly  diverted  by  the 
bloodless  beheading  of  his  counterfeit.  Flechier 
believes  it  was  matter  of  deep  regret  to  this  har- 
dened offender  that  he  could  not  look  on  at  his 
own  execution,  as  he  had  done  once  before  when 
similarly  condemned  by  the  parliament  of  Toulouse. 
"  He  had  seen  his  execution  himself  from  an  ad- 
jacent window,  and  had  foitnd  it  very  pleasant  to 
be  at  his  ease  in  a  house  whilst  he  was  beheaded 
in  the  street ;  and  to  see  himself  die  out  of  doors, 
when  perfectly  comfortable  at  his  fire-side. "  Judg- 
ing from  the  smallness  of  the  sura  (thirty  livres) 
set  down  in  the  account  of  expenses  of  the  Grands- 
Jours  as  paid  the  painter,  the  decapitated  portraits 
were  by  no  means  masterpieces  of  art,  nor  probably 
was  it  deemed  necessary  to  obtain  a  very  exact 
resemblance  of  the  contumacious  originals. 

Although  none  ever  ventured  to  cast  a  doubt  on 
Flechier's  strict  orthodoxy,  he  made  himself  re- 
markable by  a  spirit  of  tolerance  unusual  in  that 
age,  by  discountenancing  superstition,  and  by  his 
enlightened  disapproval  of  the  abuses  of  the  con- 
ventual system.  A  great  doubter  of  modem  mira- 
cles, he  scrupled  not,  when  a  bishop,  to  protest  in 
a  letter  to  his  flock,  relating  to  some  miraculous 
cross,  against  "  those  who  put  their  confidence  in 
wood  and  in  lying  prodigies."  His  natural  good 
sense  and  kindness  of  heart  made  him  oppose  the 
compulsory  profession  of  young  women.  In  the 
Memoires,  he  relates  an  anecdote  of  a  young  girl, 
at  whose  reception  as  a  nun  M.  Cheron,  the  grand 
vicar  of  Bourges,  was  requested  to  assist.  The 
vicar,  having  donned  his  sacerdotal  robes,  asked 
the  novice,  in  the  usual  formula,  what  she  de- 
manded. "  I  demand  the  keys  of  the  monastery, 
sir,  in  order  to  leave  it,"  was  her  firm  reply, 
which  astonished  all  present.  The  vicar  could  not 
believe  his  ears,  till  she  repeated  her  words, 
adding,  that  she  had  chosen  that  opportunity  to 
protest  against  her  destiny,  because  there  were 
abundant  witnesses.     "  If  the  girls  who  are  daily 
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sacrificed,  had  as  much  resolution,"  says  Flechier, 
"  the  convents  would  be  less  populous,  but  the 
sacrifices  offered  up  in  them  would  be  more  holy 
and  voluntary."  When  invested  with  the  episco- 
pal purple,  the  worthy  man  acted  up  to  these 
sound  opinions.  "  I  may  be  allowed,"  says  M. 
Gonod  in  his  appendix,  "  to  cite,  to  his  glory  and 
to  that  of  religion,  his  conduct  with  regard  to  a  nun 
at  Nismes,  who  had  not,  like  her  sister  at  Bour- 
ges,  had  the  courage  to  demand  the  keys  of  the 
convent,  and  who  subsequently  yielded  to  another 
description  of  weakness.  Flechier,  then  Bishop 
of  Nismes,  extended  to  her  his  paternal  hand,  and 
in  this  instance,  as  in  many  others,  approved  him- 
self of  the  same  merciful  family  as  a  Vincent  de 
Paul  and  a  Fenelon."  The  story  is  told  by 
D'Alembert  in  his  "  Eulogiums  read  at  the  public 
sittings  of  the  French  Academy,"  p.  421.  An 
unfortunate  girl,  whom  unfeeling  parents  had 
forced  into  a  convent,  was  unable  to  conceal  the 
consequences  of  a  deplorable  error,  and  her  supe- 
rior confined  her  in  a  dungeon,  where  she  lay  upon 
straw,  scarcely  nourished  by  an  insufficient  ration 
of  bread,  and  praying  for  death  as  a  rescue  from 
suffering.  Flechier  heard  of  it,  hastened  to  the 
convent,  and  after  encountering  much  resistance, 
obtained  admission  into  the  wretched  cell  where 
the  unfortunate  creature  languished  and  despaired. 
On  beholding  her  pastor,  she  extended  her  arms 
as  to  a  liberator  sent  by  divine  mercy.  The  prel- 
ate cast  a  look  of  horror  and  indignation  at  the 
abbess.  "I  ought,"  he  said,  'Mf  I  obeyed  the 
voice  of  human  justice,  to  put  you  in  the  place  of 
this  unhappy  victim  of  your  barbarity ;  but  the 
God  of  clemency,  whose  minister  I  am,  bids  me 
show,  even  to  you,  an  indulgence  you  have  not 
had  for  her.  Go,  and  for  sole  penance,  read  daily 
in  the  evangelists  the  chapter  of  the  woman  taken 
in  adultery."  He  released  the  nun,  and  caused 
every  care  to  be  taken  of  her,  but  she  was  past 
recovery,  and  died  soon  afterwards,  blessing  his 
name. 

How  can  we,  after  reading  such  traits  as  this, 
criticise  with  any  severity  the  occasional  levity  dis- 
played in  the  Memoircs  ?  How  dwell  invidiously 
on  the  small  frivolities  and  flippancies  of  the 
abbe,  whose  after  life  was  a  pattern  of  Christian 
virtue  and  charity  1  Short  of  a  degree  of  perfec- 
tion impossible  to  humanity,  we  can  scarcely 
imagine  a  more  charming  character  than  that  of 
Flechier,  whose  very  faihngs  "  leaned  to  virtue's 
side."  His  sincere  benevolence  and  gentle  tem- 
per display  themselves  in  each  page  of  his  book, 
in  every  recorded  action  of  his  life.  His  professed 
principles — from  which  we  can  nowhere  trace  his 
practice  to  have  differed — breathed  a  very  different 
spirit  to  that  usually  attributed  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  priesthood.  "  Violence  and  oppression," 
he  says,  in  a  letter  to  M.  Vignier,  "  are  not  the 
paths  the  gospel  has  marked  out  for  us."  His 
smallest  actions  were  inspired  by  the  same  kindly 
maxims,  by  a  spirit  of  tolerance  and  compassion 
for  human  frailty.  The  vein  of  satire  we  have 
exemplified  by  extracts  is  tempered  by  a  tone  of 


good-humored  bonhomie;  and  such  sallies,  more- 
over, could  not  have  been  intended  to  wound  the 
feelings  of  persons  in  whose  lifetime,  it  is  pretty 
evident,  Flechier  did  not  destine  his  book  to  pub- 
lication. Neither  can  fault  be  fairly  found  with 
the  occasional  freedom  of  his  language  and  pecu- 
liarity of  his  topics.  What  we  esteem  license  in 
these  strait-laced  days,  was  regarded  as  decorous, 
and  passed  without  censure  or  observation  in  those 
in  which  he  wrote  ;  and  the  most  rigorous  will 
admit  the  absence  of  all  offensive  intention.  The 
abbe  is  a  chronicler ;  as  such  he  puts  down  facts, 
unmutilated  and  unabridged.  If  the  words  in 
which  he  clothes  them  have  sometimes  more  of  the 
courtier's  easy  pleasantry  than  of  the  churchman's 
grave  reserve,  we  must  make  allowance  for  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  look  to  intention  rather  than 
form,  and  we  shall  admit  that  his  gaillardises,  are 
set  down  all  "  in  the  ease  of  his  heart,"  without 
the  least  design  of  conveying  impure  thoughts  or 
immodest  images  to  the  imaginations  of  his  con- 
temporaries or  of  future  generations.  "  If  any 
wonder,"  says  M.  Gonod,  "at  Flechier's  lan- 
guage, as  being  sometimes  rather  free,  I  tell  them 
he  derived  his  freedom  from  his  virtue ;  unre- 
proached  by  his  conscience,  he  thought  he  might 
speak  plainly  :  omnia  munda  mundis.  As  an  his- 
torian, he  understood  the  historian's  duty  differ- 
ently from  the  Abbe  Ducreux,  differently  from  this 
or  that  obscure  critic  who  may  dare  attack  him  ; 
he  took  as  a  guide  this  maxim :  '  Ne  quid  falsi 
dicere  audeat,  ne  quid  veri  non  audeat.' — {Cic.  de 
Orat.,  ii.  15.)  We  must  also  revert  to  the  times 
in  which  he  wrote ;  do  we  not  see,  if  only  by 
Moliere's  comedies,  how  much  more  prudish  and 
reserved  our  language  has  become?" 

Amongst  the  long  list  of  crimes  of  which  the 
Grands-Jours  took  cognizance,  that  of  sorcery  was 
not  forgotten.  "  Conversation  is  an  agreeable 
thing,"  says  Flechier,  after  three  or  four  pages  of 
gossip,  including  an  anecdote  of  Mademoiselle  de 
Scudery  and  her  brother,  who  had  been  arrested 
at  Lyons  on  suspicion  of  high  treason,  for  having 
discussed  rather  too  loudly  the  manner  of  slaying 
the  king  in  a  projected  tragedy — "  but  exercise  is 
also  necessary,  and  I  know  nothing  pleasanter  than 
to  take  the  country  air  after  having  passed  several 
hours  discoursing  in  one's  apartment.  So  we  got 
into  our  coaches  with  some  ladies,  and  went  to 
visit  the  source  of  the  Clermont  fountains,  one  of 
the  curiosities  of  the  country."  His  elegant 
account  of  these  springs  and  the  surrounding 
scenery  is  alone  sufficient  to  establish  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  proficient  in  the  descriptive  art,  and 
loses  little  by  comparison  with  Charles  Nodier's 
brilliant  description  of  the  same  spot,  the  Tivoli  of 
Auvergne.  "  On  our  return  home  we  found  M. 
I'Intendant  there  before  us.  He  had  come  from 
Aurillac,  and  had  had  great  difficulty  in  getting 
through  the  snow  which  had  already  fallen  in  the 
mountains.  He  had  caused  a  president  of  the 
election  of  Brioude  to  be  arrested,  accused  of  sev- 
eral crimes,  and  especially  of  magic.  One  of  his 
servants  deposed  that  he  had  given  him  certain 
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characters  which  made  him  sometimes  rise  from 
the  ground,  when  at  church,  in  sight  of  all  the 
congregation.  The  intendant  having  questioned 
the  accused  on  this  subject,  he  was  so  disconcerted 
that  he  nearly  lost  his  senses ;  he  fell  into  a  furi- 
ous passion,  and  then  entreated  they  would  not 
press  him  further,  that  he  was  not  disposed  to 
acknowledge  anything  that  day,  but  that  on  the 
morrow  he  would  confess  all  the  irregularities  of 
his  life.  His  prayer  was  granted,  and  M.  de  For- 
tia  gave  him  in  charge  to  four  of  his  people.  I  do 
not  know  if  the  devil  had  promised  to  rescue  him 
from  the  hands  of  a  master  of  requests,  or  if,  by 
his  art,  he  bewitched  his  keepers  ;  but  it  is  certain 
he  made  his  escape  to  the  woods  and  mountains, 
where  they  have  now  for  three  days  pursued  him. 
Here  is  an  instance  how  the  devil  is  friendly  and 
of  good  faith  with  those  who  love  him,  and  how 
he  deceives  even  intendants.  I  was  very  sorry  to 
miss  this  opportunity  of  hearing  news  of  the 
witches'  sabbath,  and  of  learning  the  secret  of  the 
characters ;  perhaps  some  good  angel,  hostile  to 
his  demon,  will  deliver  him  again  into  the  hands 
of  justice."  This  tone  of  mockery,  when  refer- 
ring to  a  belief  pretty  universal  in  those  days — the 
belief,  namely,  in  witchcraft  and  sorcerers — con- 
trasts oddly  enough  with  the  strain  of  grave  credu- 
lity in  which  the  same  writer  tells  the  touchhig 
tale  of  a  shepherd  and  shepherdess  who  gathered 
flowers  together  in  the  meadows,  held  tender  ren- 
dezvous in  a  green  alley  formed  by  nature  at  the 
foot  of  a  rock,  made  reciprocal  presents  of  fruits 
and  flowers,  and  drank  the  water  of  the  limpid 
fountain  out  of  the  hollow  of  each  other's  hands. 
This  loving  pair,  the  Corydon  and  Phillis  of 
Auvergne,  were  ultimately  united  in  the  bonds  of 
wedlock,  when,  behold,  a  malicious  farmer,  two 
of  whose  ducks  had  been  devoured  by  Phillis' 
poodle,  laid  a  spell  upon  them,  greatly  to  the 
hindrance  of  the  connubial  felicity  they  had  so 
fondly  anticipated.  The  charm  was  dissolved  by 
the  prayers  and  interposition  of  Mother  Church  ; 
and  this  little  history,  Flechier  admonishes  us, 
"  shows  that  we  ought  not  to  treat  these  enchant- 
ments as  fables."  Notwithstanding  which  injunc- 
tion we  should  think  the  abbe  was  indulging  in  ^ 
bit  of  grave  fun,  did  he  not  quote  Hincmar,  arch- 
bishop of  Rheims,  and  Yirgil's  Eclogues  and  other 
authorities,  in  support  of  the  authenticity  of  these 
malevolent  practices. 

It  could  hardly  have  excited  surprise,  if,  in  a 
narrative  of  criminal  assizes  written  by  a  church- 
man, the  misdeeds  of  the  priests  had  been  softened 
down,  lightly  passed  over,  or  even  entirely  sup- 
pressed. The  least  Jesuitical  of  abbes  might  have 
reconciled  such  a  course  to  his  conscience  by  the 
argument  that,  although  the  crimes  of  the  individ- 
uals merited  infamous  publicity,  the  interests  of 
religion  and  of  the  ecclesiastic  body  would  suffer 
by  their  revelation.  No  such  plausible  plea  is  set 
up  by  Flechier,  either  mentally  or  openly.  He  is 
unsparing  in  his  censure  of  the  laxity  of  the  clergy, 
and  records  their  derelictions  as  freely  and  unre- 
servedly as  those  of  the  lay  population.    A  sincere 


lover  of  religion,  he  entertained  an  honest  detesta- 
tion for  those  who,  under  its  mask,  violated  its 
tenets  ;  and  he  pillories  a  priest  as  readily  and 
heartily  as  he  does  Mad  Canillac,  or  Montvallat  the 
extortioner,  or  any  other  of  the  profane  and  tyran* 
nical  gentry  of  Auvergne.  And  some  very  pretty 
tales  he  finds  to  tell  about  his  brethren  in  black, 
conveying  most  unflattering  ideas  of  their  morality 
and  Christian  virtues.  Amongst  others,  is  that  of 
a  certain  cure  of  St.  Babel,  who  was  condemned 
to  death  for  murder,  upon  very  strong  evidence — 
a  companion  of  the  slain  man  having  sworn  posi- 
tively to  the  murderer's  identity,  and  there  being 
besides  a  mass  of  circumstantial  evidence.  When 
the  cure  had  been  hung  his  innocence  was  discov- 
ered. He  denied  to  the  very  last  moment  the 
crime  for  which  he  suflfered,  avowing,  however, 
that  he  was  guilty  of  many  others.  And  some  of 
his  offences,  written  down  by  Flechier,  deserve 
severe  castigation,  although  the  gallows  was  rather 
too  violent  a  penalty  for  them.  He  was  partic- 
ularly blamed  for  his  amors,  and  so  indiscreet  in 
the  choice  of  time  and  place,  that  he  was  known  to 
make  love  to  a  servant  maid  whilst  her  mistress  lay 
dying  in  an  adjoining  apartment,  anxiously  await- 
ing the  last  sacrament.  "  He  forgot  where  he 
was,"  says  Flechier,  '*  and  love  overcame  duty. 
Instead  of  hearing  the  confession  of  the  one,  he 
made  a  declaration  to  the  other,  and  far  from  ex- 
horting the  sick  woman  to  a  pious  death,  he  solicited 
the  healthy  one  to  an  evil  life."  And  then  this  an- 
tithetical chronicler  proceeds,  rather  unnecessarily, 
to  a  verbatim  report  of  the  libertine  cure^s  love 
speeches,  adding,  we  suspect,  some  slight  embel- 
lishments of  his  own.  The  priest's  profligacy  was 
indirectly  the  cause  of  his  death,  for  the  murder 
for  which  he  undeservedly  suffered  was  committed 
on  a  peasant  who  had  detected  him  in  an  intrigue, 
and  fastened  him  into  a  barn  with  one  of  the  ob- 
jects of  his  ilhcit  flame.  When,  in  a  day  or  two 
afterwards,  the  author  of  this  practical  joke  was  set 
upon  and  slain,  suspicion  naturally  fell  on  him  who 
had  been  its  object,  and  he  was  arrested  by  the 
heutenant  of  the  watch,  who  apparently  anticipated 
an  attempt  at  evasion,  for  "  he  insinuated  himself 
into  his  house  under  pretence  of  having  masses  said, 
and  conducted  him  very  adroitly  to  Clermont." 
Upon  the  day  of  the  man's  condemnation  or  execu- 
tion, (it  does  not  appear  very  clearly  which  of  the  two 
is  meant,)  a  ray  of  sunshine  again  seduced  Flechier 
and  his  company  out  of  town,  and  they  made  an  ex- 
pedition to  the  country-house  called  Oradoux,  then 
and  still  the  property  of  the  family  of  Champflour. 
The  grounds  were  rendered  very  agreeable  to  the 
party  by  a  multitude  of  purling  streams,  whose 
waters  were  applied  to  various  fantastical  purposes, 
"  making  pleasant  figures,"  as  Flechier  informs  us. 
"  One  finds  basins  supplied  by  a  thousand  streams, 
floating  islands  forming  small  apartments,  where  all 
manner  of  parties  of  pleasure  take  place  ;  an  aviary 
enclosing  cascades,  a  grotto  whence  the  water  flows 
on  all  sides  by  a  hundred  little  leaden  tubes,  and  a 
Diana  in  a  niche  who  throws  up  streamlets  of  war 
ter,  and  is  completely  covered  by  a  liquid  veil  fell- 
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ing  unce.asing-ly  and  always  preserving  its  form." 
Whilst  perambulating  those  aqueous  parterres,  the 
abbe  fell  in  with  a  canon,  seemingly  a  worthy 
and  sensible  man,  who  had  sought  that  retirement 
with  a  view  to  serious  meditation.  Unrestrained 
by  this  latter  consideration,  Flechier,  having  formed 
at  first  sight  so  good  an  opinion  of  the  stranger's 
worth  and  wisdom,  courteously  addressed  him.  "  I 
saluted  him  as  civil' y  as  I  could,  accosting  him  with 
a  smiling  air,  in  which  was  mingled,  however,  a 
little  of  my  habitual  gravity."  The  canon  took 
the  interruption  kindly,  and  the  pair  walked  and 
talked  together.  Their  dialogue  is  given  at  length 
in  the  M^rnoircs,  indebted,  no  doubt,  to  Flechier's 
nimble  pen  for  many  flowers  of  style,  and,  perhaps, 
for  much  of  the  subject  matter.  The  church  of 
Clermont  was  the  subject  of  discourse,  and  from 
the  church  a  transition  to  the  bishops  was  very 
easy.  Various  saints,  and  more  than  one  sinner, 
had  ruled  the  diocese  of  Clermont ;  and  in  the  lat- 
ter class  was  reckoned  a  certain  Joachim  d'Estaing, 
who  had  worn  the  mitre  for  the  first  six  and  thirty 
years  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  was  stone 
blind,  but  the  infirmity  affected  him  little.  When 
overtaken  by  it  (at  an  early  age)  he  took  for  his 
motto,  Charitate  et  fide^  non  oculis,  Christi  diri- 
guntur  ovns.  Charitable  he  was,  faith  he  may 
have  had,  his  cecity  was  perhaps  no  absolute  im- 
pediment to  the  discharge  of  his  pastoral  duties  ; 
but  neither  charity,  faith,  nor  blindness,  sufllced  to 
restrain  him  within  the  limits  of  ecclesiastical  de- 
corum. Snch  a  rattling,  love-making,  rollicking 
boy  of  a  bishop  had  seldom  been  heard  of.  His 
principal  occupations  were  making  war  with  his 
chapter  and  pleading  against  his  canons.  These 
maintained  their  privileges  with  much  vigor  and 
success.  So  that  when  he  was  on  the  point  of 
death,  some  one  having  exhorted  him  to  do  good 
to  a  chapter  whose  tranquillity  he  had  so  long 
troubled  : — "  I  have  done  them  more  good  than  all 
my  predecessors,"  was  his  sharp  and  prompt  reply, 
''  since  in  pleading  against  them,  I  have  estab- 
lished their  privileges  upon  an  immovable  basis." 
When  overtaken  by  blindness,  he  had  assigned  to 
him,  as  an  episcopal  aide-de-camp,  Andre  de  Sau- 
sia.  Bishop  of  Bethlehem,  who,  proceeding  to  per- 
form some  particular  duties  in  the  church  of  Cler- 
mont, the  canons  shut  the  door  against  him, 
pretending  that  only  the  Bishop  of  Clermont  had 
that  privilege.  Thereupon  M.  L'Estaing,  having 
obtained  the  sanction  of  the  temporal  authorities, 
burst  open  the  doors  with  battering-rams,  "not 
unlike  those  formerly  used  by  the  Romans."  On 
another  occasion,  the  Viscount  de  Polignac,  gov- 
ernor of  the  province,  having  had  a  praying-desk 
(prie-Dicu)  placed  for  him  in  the  nave  of  the  church, 
without  regard  to  a  previous  warning  that  the  king 
alone  had  that  right,  the  blind  bishop  had  sufficient 
courage  and  decision  to  expel  him  the  sacred  ed- 
ifice. Flechier  does  not  give  the  details  of  this 
scandalous  scene,  but  they  are  to  be  found  in  con- 
temporary authors.  The  bishop,  it  appears,  used 
force  to  expel  M.  de  Polignac,  who  ordered  his 
guards  to  fire,  when  one  of  the  bishop's  gentlemen 
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prevented  bloodshed  and  sacrilege  by  sweaiing  that 
if  they  made  a  movement,  he  would  run  his  sword 
through  the  viscount's  body.  The  bishop's  firm- 
ness, although  it  had  a  degree  of  violence  less  be- 
coming in  a  church  dignitary  than  in  a  temporal 
warrior,  is  approved  by  Flechier  as  an  episcopal 
virtue.  The  faults  he  finds  with  the  diocesan  of 
Clermont  are  of  a  different  stamp.  He  deplores 
his  weaknesses,  as  tending,  by  example,  to  the  en- 
couragement of  immorality,  and  to  the  disrepute 
of  the  church.  "  All  the  balls  were  held  at  his 
house,  which,  instead  of  an  abode  of  prayer  and 
penitence,  was  one  of  festival  and  rejoicing  ;  and 
he  appeared  there  not  as  a  bishop  instructing  his 
flock,  but  as  a  gentleman  in  a  violet  coat,  saying 
soft  things  to  the  ladies.  His  manner  of  saluting 
these  was  other  than  paternal ;  and,  passing  his 
hands  over  their  faces,  he  would  form  an  exact  es- 
timate of  their  appearance,  never  deceiving  himself 
as  to  their  beauty,  bhnd  though  he  was ;  having 
his  discernment  in  his  hands  as  others  have  in  their 
eyes,  and,  like  a  good  shepherd,  knowing  all  his 
sheep."  These  facial  manipulations  were  of  small 
impropriety  compared  to  other  particulars  of  the 
bishop's  conduct  and  discourse.  Under  such  a 
prelate  the  conduct  of  the  clergy  was  not  likely  to 
be  very  exemplary,  and  accordingly  we  read  that 
canons  were  seen  habitually  dressed  in  colored 
clothes,  throwing  aside  ,  their  ecclesiastical  garb 
when  service  was  over,  and  appearing  covered  with 
gay  ribbons.  They  left  the  altar  to  run  to  the  play- 
house, escorting  ladies  thither,  and  making  a  scan- 
dalous mixture  of  worldly  vanity  and  external  piety. 
The  parish  priests  were  no  better ;  and  we  are 
told  of  one  so  fond  of  the  chase  that  he  passed  all 
his  time  in  it,  to  the  neglect  of  his  parochial  du- 
ties. To  such  an  extent  did  he  carry  his  passion 
for  field  sports,  that,  when  conveying  the  conse- 
crated wafer  to  a  distant  farm,  he  was  known  to 
make  his  clerk  carry  his  fowling-piece,  so  that  he 
might  have  a  shot  at  any  game  he  met  upon  the 
road  ;  which  piece  of  profanity  elicits  from  the 
worthy  Flechier  an  angry  and  indignant  ejaculation. 
It  is  not  surprising  that,  under  the  lax  rule  of  Mon- 
seigneur  Joachim,  the  clerical  profession  was  in 
favor  with  the  idle  and  dissolute.  During  his  time 
a  vast  number  of  religious  fraternities  sprang  up  in 
the  diocese  ;  no  less  than  eight  convents  and  mon- 
asteries being  established  in  the  town  of  Clermont 
An  ordinance,  published  in  1651,  by  Jacques  Pe- 
reyret,  canon  of  the  cathedral  church,  is  directed 
at  ecclesiastics  who  "frequent  public  games, 
taverns,  and  gambling  tables ;  buying  and  selling 
at  fairs  and  markets  ;  having  commerce  with  per- 
sons of  profligate  life,  and  abandoning  themselves 
to  all  manner  of  vices  and  excesses,"  &c.  &c. 
This  state  of  things,  however,  was  not  limited  to 
the  diocese  of  Clermont,  but  was  at  that  time  only 
too  general  in  France.  The  following  is  curious, 
on  account  both  of  the  state  of  things  it  exhibits, 
and  of  the  cavalier  manner  in  which  Flechier  refers 
to  his  holiness  the  pope.  "  So  great  were  the 
irregularities  of  the  clergy  of  Clermont,  that  there 
exists  a  papal  bull  exempting  the  canons  and  the 
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cl  ildren  they  might  have  had,  by  any  crime  what- 
ever, from  the  bishop's  jurisdiction.  This  bull 
appeared  to  us  of  an  extraordinary  form,  and  we 
admired  the  effrontery  of  the  court  of  Rome  and  of 
the  canons  of  that  day." 

We  find  several  ladies,  amongst  them  some  of 
high  family  and  nikne,  appearing  as  plaintiffs  or 
defendants,  before  the  tribunal  of  the  Grands-Jours. 
The  commencement  of  the  third  month's  sitting 
was  signahzed  by  "an  audience  that  everybody 
found  very  diverting,  because  there  was  pleaded 
the  cause  of  the  Countess  of  Saigne  against  her 
husband,  on  a  pleasant  difference  they  had  togeth- 
er." The  old  count  had  committed  the  common 
k>lunder  of  marrying  a  young  and  pretty  wife,  who 
became  desirous  of  a  separation,  and  brought  a 
variety  of  scandalous  charges  against  him.  She 
had  the  sympathy  and  support  of  many  of  her  own 
sex,  and  especially  of  the  grisettes,  whom  the  rev- 
erend Flechier  gravely  defines  as  "  young  bour- 
geoises, having  rather  a  bold  style  of  gallantry, 
and  priding  themselves  on  much  liberty."  Finally, 
the  count  and  countess  made  up  their  quarrel. 
The  affair  of  Madame  de  Vieuxpont,  a  Norman 
lady,  was  of  a  more  serious  nature.  She  was  ar- 
raigned for  conspiracy  against  the  procureur  du 
Roi  at  Evreux,  against  whom  she  conceived  so 
violent  an  animosity,  that  she  resolved  to  ruin  him 
at  any  price,  and  to  that  end  associated  herself 
with  an  intendant  of  woods  and  forests,  a  Serjeant, 
and  three  or  four  other  persons.  Her  plot  being 
ripe,  she  accused  the  obnoxious  magistrate  of  con- 
spiracy against  the  state,  of  having  called  the  king 
a  tyrant,  and  of  a  design  to  establish  in  France  a 
republic  after  the  model  of  Venice.  The  unfor- 
tunate functionary  was  arrested  and  sent  to  Paris, 
where  he  died  before  his  trial  was  at  an  end,  and 
narrowly  escaped  posthumous  condemnation.  At 
last  his  memory  was  cleared  by  a  decision  of  the 
Chamber  of  Justice,  and  his  perjured  accusers  were 
brought  before  the  Grands-Jours.  M.  Talon,  the 
public  prosecutor,  pressed  for  the  perpetual  ban- 
ishment of  Madame  de  Vieuxpont  and  the  confis- 
cation of  all  her  property.  She  was  even  in  fear 
of  capital  punishment,  and  her  countenance  bright- 
ened greatly  when  the  decision  of  the  court,  con- 
demning her  to  three  years'  exile,  and  a  fine  of 
two  thousand  livres,  was  intimated  to  her.  She 
was  a  lady  of  violent  character,  and  had  lived  on 
^'cry  bad  terms  with  her  husband,  in  whose  death 
some  hinted  her  agency ;  but  this,  Flechier  chari- 
tably remarks,  was  perhaps  a  mere  calumny,  in- 
vented in  retaliation  of  those  wherewith  she  had 
assailed  other  persons.  It  is  distinctly  stated, 
however,  that  she  went  so  far  as  to  challenge  her 
husband  to  fight  a  duel  ;  and  when  he  declined  a 
combat  in  all  respects  so  singular,  her  mother 
wounded  him  with  a  pistol-shot — an  advertisement, 
the  abbe  quietly  remarks,  never  to  fall  out  with 
one's  mother-in-law.  Then  we  have  the  story  of 
a  handsome  village  maiden,  who  might  have  pleased 
the  most  fastidious  courtiers  as  well  as  the  bump- 
kins of  Mirefleurs.,  She  was  besieged  by  admir- 
ers, from  amongst  whom  she  selected  one  whom 


she  loved  with  great  fidelity.  And  after  her  mar- 
riage, one  of  her  former  suitors  risking  a  daring 
attempt  upon  her  virtue,  she  mustered  the  courage 
of  Lucretia,  to  protect  herself  from  the  evil  designs 
of  a  modern  Tarquin.  Finding  tears  and  entrea- 
ties unavailing,  and  as  the  sole  means  of  preserv- 
ing her  honor,  she  seized  a  halbert  that  stood  in  a 
corner  of  the  chamber,  and  inflicted  a  deadlj 
wound  on  her  insolent  pursuer.  "  She  pierced," 
says  Flechier,  in  his  flowery  style,  and  not  in  the 
very  best  taste,  "  the  wretch's  heart  that  burned 
for  her ;  two  or  three  ardent  sighs  escaped  it,  and 
he  expired."  The  testimony  of  the  neighbors, 
whom  she  called  in,  and  her  reputation  for  virtue, 
absolved  her  in  the  eyes  of  her  judges.  But  when 
the  Grands-Jours  came,  the  relatives  of  the  de- 
ceased revived  the  case  ;  and  that  tribunal — upon 
what  grounds  it  is  difficult  to  say — condemned  the 
woman  and  her  family  to  a  heavy  fine.  There 
seems  to  have  been  scanty  justice.  At  the  pres- 
ent day  in  France,  the  verdict  of  justifiable  homi- 
cide does  not  preclude  a  civil  action  for  damages ; 
but  these  would  now  hardly  be  granted  by  any 
French  court  in  such  a  case  as  the  above.  The 
justice  of  the  Grands-Jours  was  evidently  of  a  very 
loose  description.  They  had  not  to  dread  the  revis- 
ion of  a  higher  court,  or  the  lash  of  a  newspaper 
satire  ;  the  king  would  not  trouble  himself  much 
about  them,  so  long  as  they  duly  scourged  the 
tyrannical  counts  and  barons  who  impoverished 
the  country  and  caused  discontent  amongst  the 
peasantry ;  and  thus,  unfettered  by  any  of  the 
usual  checks,  the  bench  of  gentlemen  in  square 
caps,  loose  cloaks,  flowing  curls,  and  delicate 
moustaches,  represented  in  the  frontispiece  to  M. 
Gonod's  publication,  certainly  did  render  some 
very  inexplicable,  and,  as  it  appears  from  Fle- 
chier's  chronicle,  very  iniquitous  judgments. 
Whilst  they  blundered  and  mismanaged  in  their 
department,  an  elderly  lady  of  great  enterprise  and 
activity  made  herself  exceedingly  busy  in  hers. 
It  was  a  jurisdiction  she  had  created  for  herself, 
without  the  least  shadow  of  a  right,  and  it  is 
inconceivable  how  she  was  allowed  to  exercise, 
even  for  a  day,  her  self-conferred  authority.  Mad- 
ame Talon,  the  respectable  mother  of  the  advocate- 
general,  had  no  sooner  arrived  at  Clermont,  than 
she  undertook  the  whole  police  regulation  of  the 
town,  imposing  taxes,  correcting  weights  and  meas- 
ures, fixing  a  tariff  of  prices,  and  lecturing  the 
Clermont  ladies  as  to  the  mode  of  distributing 
their  alms.  At  last  the  housewives  of  Auvergne 
would  stand  this  no  longer,  and  then  she  turned 
her  attention  to  monastic  abuses,  and  hospital  reg- 
ulations. She  was  evidently  an  officious  nuisance  ; 
and  although  Flechier  supports  her,  it  is  after  a 
feeble  manner,  his  faint  praise  strongly  resemoling 
condemnation.  "  When  people  do  good,"  he 
says,  "it  is  impossible  to  keep  the  world  from 
murmuring.  Some  say  she  would  do  better  to 
alter  her  head-dress,  which  is  a  very  extraordinary 
one ;  others  have  remarked,  that  she  wears  a 
spreading  cap,  bearing  a  resemblance  to  a  mitre, 
which  is  the  livery  of  her  mission  and  the  charaor 
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ter  of  her  authority.  Others  complain,  that  she 
spoils  everythinor  instead  of  doing  good,  prevents 
charities  by  her  rigorous  examination  of  charitable 
ladies,  destroys  the  hospital  by  endeavoring  to  reg- 
ulate it,  because  she  sends  away  those  who,  to  her 
thinking,  are  not  ill  enough,  leaving  it  empty,  &c., 
&c.  And  it  is  said,  she  ought  not  to  meddle  so 
much,  examining  everything,  even  to  a  prison  allow- 
ance and  an  executioner's  wages  ;  but,"  concludes 
the  sly  abbe — who  doubtless  concealed  a  little 
solemn  irony  under  this  long  recapitulation  of 
charges  and  brief  acquittal  of  the  accused — "  vir- 
tue is  generous  and  puts  itself  above  all  such  mur- 
murs." 

Amidst  the  bustle  of  judicial  proceedings,  whilst 
each  day  some  sanguinary  drama  was  recapitulated 
before  the  court,  whilst  sentences,  often  of  savage 
severity,  were  recorded,  and  executions,  for  the 
most  part  in  effigy,  were  of  daily  occurrence,  time 
was  still  found  for  gayety  and  amusement.  Balls 
and  assemblies  went  on,  encouraged  by  the  Pres- 
ident de  Novion,  in  order  to  do  pleasure  to  his 
daughters ;  and  all  the  ladies  of  quality  in  the 
province,  as  well  as  those  gentlemen  who  had 
managed  to  compound  their  offences,  having  estab- 
lished themselves  for  the  time  at  Clermont,  there 
was  no  lack  of  dancers.  And  the  grave  members 
of  the  tribunal  did  not  disdain  to  mingle  in  these 
terpsichorean  gambols.  But  somehow  or  other 
there  was  always  disorder  at  the  assemblies.  De- 
cidedly the  demon  of  discord  was  abroad  in  Au- 
vergne.  "  Sometimes  the  ladies  quarrelled,  men- 
aced each  other,  after  the  manner  of  provincial 
dames,  with  what  little  credit  they  chanced  to 
possess,  and  vsrere  on  the  point  of  seizing  each 
other  by  the  hair  and  fighting  with  their  muUs. 
This  disturbed  the  company,  but  they  managed  to 
appease  the  disputants ;  and  a  few  more  bourrees 
and  goignades  were  danced."  The  bourree  d^Au- 
vergne,  now  confined  to  peasants  and  water-carri- 
ers, was  at  that  time  a  favorite  and  fashionable 
dance.  "  There  are  very  pretty  women  here," 
says  Madame  de  Sevigne,  writing  from  Vichy, 
the  26th  May,  1676.  "  Yesterday,  they  danced 
the  bourrtes  of  the  country,  which  are  truly  the 
prettiest  in  the  world.  They  give  themselves  a 
great  deal  of  movement,  and  degogne  themselves 
exceedingly.  But  if  at  Versailles  these  dancers 
were  introduced  at  masquerades,  people  would  be 
delighted  by  the  novelty,  for  they  even  surpass  the 
Bohemiennes.''^  Flechier  was  scandalized  by  this 
peculiar  movement  or  degognement,  esteemed  so 
captivating  by  the  marchioness.  He  makes  no 
doubt  that  these  dancers  are  worthy  successors  of 
"  the  Bacchantes  of  whom  so  much  is  spoken  in 
the  books  of  the  ancients.  The  Bishop  of  Aleth 
excommunicates  in  his  diocese  those  who  dance  in 
that  fashion.  Nevertheless,  the  practice  is  so 
common  in  Auvergne,  that  children  learn  at  one 
time  to  walk  and  to  dance." 

Did  space  permit,  we  would  gladly  accompany 
the  abbe  on  other  of  the  excursions  in  the  environs 
of  Clermont,  for  which  he  continually  finds  excuse 
in  the  necessity  either  of  escorting  ladies  or  of  en- 


joying the  winter  sunbeams.  As  at  Riom,  he 
always  manages  to  pick  up  some  anonymous  but 
intelligent  acquaintance,  to  enlighten  him  concern- 
ing the  gossip  of  the  country,  and  to  father  ihose 
sallies  and  innuendoes  of  which  he  himself  is  unwil- 
ling to  assume  the  responsibility.  His  account  of 
a  visit  to  the  Dominican  convent  is  full  of  quiet 
satire.  He  was  accompanied  by  his  friend.  Mon- 
sieur de  B "  a  sensible  man,  well  acquainted 

with  the  belles  lettres,  and  of  very  agreeable  con- 
versation."    M.  de  B is  made  the  scapegoat 

for  the  sly  hits  at  the  abuses  of  the  church,  and  at 
the  pictures  and  records  of  miracles  to  which  they 
are  introduced  by  a  simple  and  garrulous  monk. 
There  were  few  founders  of  religious  orders,  they 
were  informed,  of  such  good  family  as  St.  Dom- 
inick,  who  was  a  grandee  of  Spain,  and  conse- 
quently far  superior  to  St.  Ignatius,  whose  nobil- 
ity the  Jesuits  vaunted,  and  who,  after  all,  was 
but  a  mere  gentleman.  There  were,  of  course, 
many  pictures  of  the  grandee  upon  the  church  and 
cloister  walls,  representing  him  engaged  in  various 
pious  acts.  "  In  one  of  them  he  was  depicted 
presenting  a  request  to  the  pope,  surrounded  by 
his  cardinals,  while  on  the  same  canvass  was  seen 
the  horse  of  Troy,  dragged  by  Priam  and  by  the 
gentlemen  and  ladies  of  the  town,  with  all  the  cir- 
cumstances related  by  Virgil  in  the  second  book  of 
the  ^neid."  flechier  was  considerably  puzzled 
by  this  mixture  of  sacred  and  profane  personages  ; 
but  his  guide  explained  its  singularity  by  assigning 
the  picture  to  a  pious  and  learned  monk,  as  well 
read  in  Virgil  and  Homer  as  in  his  breviary,  who 
made  a  good  use  of  his  reading,  and  was  particu- 
larly happy  in  employing  it  to  the  glorification  of 
God  and  the  saints.  Another  picture  represented 
a  Dominican  holding  a  pair  of  scales,  in  one  of 
which  was  a  basket  full  of  fruit,  and  in  the  other 
an  empty  basket,  with  the  inscription,  Retribuat  tibi 
Deus.  The  promissory  note  of  the  Jacobins  was 
so  heavy  that  it  outweighed  the  laden  basket. 
The  guide  would  have  expatiated  on  the  beauty  of 
this  allegory,  suggested,  as  he  maintained,  by  a 
miracle  actually  wrought  in  favor  of  his  order,  but 
Flechier  cut  him  short  in  his  homily,  and  passed 
on  to  the  next  painting,  the  representation  of  one 
of  those  "  piously  impious"  legends,  as  M.  Gonod 
justly  styles  them,  so  often  met  with  in  monkish 
chronicles.  This  one,  in  which  the  Saviour  of 
mankind  is  represented  as  supping  with  and  con- 
verting a  beautiful  Roman  courtesan,  shocked  the 
religious  feelings  of  the  Abbe  Flechier  in  the  year 
1666,  although  in  the  year  1832,  it  was  not  deemed 
too  irreverent  for  reproduction  in  a  work  entitled 
"  Pouvoir  de  Marie,"  written  by  the  notorious 
Liguori,  and  published  at  Clermont  Ferrand,  by 
the  Catholic  Society  for  pious  books.  "  I  could 
not  help  telling  him,"  says  Flechier,  "  that  I  had 
seen  pictures  more  devout  and  touching  than  this 
one  ;  that  these  disguises  of  Jesus  Christ  as  a  gal- 
lant, were  rather  extraordinary ;  that  there  are  so 
many  other  stories  more  edifying,  and  perhaps, 
truer.  *  *  #  *"  Here  the  monk  interrupted 
the  abbe,  and  was  about  to  repeat  a  whole  volume 
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of  miracles,  compiled  by  one  of  the  brotherhood, 
when  the  vesper  bell  summoned  him  to  prayer,  to 
the  great  relief  of  Fiechier,  who  manifestly  disap- 
proved as  much  the  profane  travesty  of  holy  things, 
as  the  lying  miracles  by  which  the  Dominicans 
strove  to  attract  into  their  begging-box  and  larder 
the  contributions  of  the  credulously  charitable. 

We  perhaps  risk  censure  by  terminating  this 
paper  veithout  a  more  minute  consideration  of  the 
Grands-Jours  themselves,  the  ostensible  subject  of 
Flechier's  book,  and  without  examining  in  greater 
detail  the  nature  of  the   crimes  and  characters  of 
the  culprits  brought  before  the  arbitrary  tribunal. 
Although  we  have  shown  that  a  large  portion  of 
the   Memoires  consists  of  matters  wholly  uncon- 
nected v/ith  the  proceedings  of  the  court,  it  must 
not  be  thence  inferred  that  the  abbe  neglects  his 
reporting   duties,  and   does  not  frequently   apply 
himself  to  give  long  and  elaborate  accounts  of  the 
trials,  especially  of  the  criminal  ones.      Many  of 
these  are  sufficiently  remarkable  to  merit  a  place 
in  the  pages  of  the  Causes  Celebres.     Some  have 
actually  found  their  way  thither.     In  Flechier's 
narrative  their  interest  is  often  obscured  and  di- 
minished by  wordiness  and  digression ;  and  per- 
sons interested  in  the  civil  or  criminal  jurisprudence 
of  the  period  will  surely  quarrel  whh  the  divine, 
who  is  a  poor  lawyer,  apt  to  shirk  legal  points,  or, 
when  he  endeavors  to  unravel  them,  to  make  con- 
fusion worse  confounded.     The  state  of  society  in 
Auvergne,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  is  exhibited 
in  a  most  unfavorable  light.      We  find  a  brutal 
and  unchivalrous  nobility,  deficient  in  every  prin- 
ciple of  honor,  and  even  of  common  honesty,  un- 
feeling to  their  dependents,  discourteous  to  ladies, 
perfidious  to  each  other.     Here  we  behold  a  no- 
bleman of  an  ancient  name  offering  his  adversary 
in  a  duel  the  choice  of  two  pistols,  from  one  of 
which  he  has  drawn  the  ball,  with  a  resolution  to 
take  his  advantage  if  the  loaded  weapon  is  left 
him,  and  to  find  a  pretext  for  discharging  and  re- 
loading the  other,  should  it  fall  to  his  share.      He 
gets  the  loaded  pistol,  and  shoots  his  man.     A 
gentleman  of  rank  and  quality  enforces  the  droit 
de  noces,  formerly  known  in  Auvergne  by  a  less  de- 
cent name — but  language,  as  Fiechier  says,  purifies 
itself  even  in  the  most  barbarous  countries.     And 
certainly  there  was  much  of  the  barbarian  in  the 
Auvergnat,   even   so  late   as  1666.     The  odious 
exaction  referred  to  was  compounded  by  payment 
of  heavy  tribute,   often    amounting  to    half  the 
bride's    dowry.      The     Baron    d'Espinchal    was 
another  brilliant  specimen  of  the   aristocracy  of 
Auvergne.     After  committing  a  series  of  crimes 
we  have  ni  inclination  to  detail,  he  pursued  his 
wife  (a  daughter  of  the  Marquis  of  Chateaumo- 
rand)  with  gross  insult,  even  in  her  convent-sanc- 
tuary at  Clermont.      The   unfortunate   lady  had 
contracted  such  a  habit  of  fear,  that  she  could  not 
be  in  his  presence  without  trembling ;  and  on  his 
putting  his  hand  to  his  pocket  to  take  out  his 
watch,  while  separated  from  her  by  the  grating  of 
the  convent  parlor,  she  thought  he  was  about  to 
draw  a  pistol,  and  fell  fainting  from  her  chair. 
Numerous  traits  of  this  description  prove  baseness 


and  brutality  as  well  as  vice  on  the  part  of  tha 
higher  orders  of  the  province,  v/ho  appear  to  have 
been  deficient  in  the  military  virtues  and  redeem- 
ing qualities  sometimes  found  in  outlawed  and  des- 
perate banditti.  We  should  have  had  less  gratifi- 
cation in  dwelling  upon  the  crimes  and  excesses 
narrated  in  the  Memoires,  than  we  have  derived 
from  the  consideration  of  their  lighter  passages, 
and  of  the  occasional  eccentricities  and  m.any  ad- 
mirable qualities  of  their  estimable  and  reverend 
author. 


Jane  Eyre — an  Autobiof^raphy.  Edited  by  Currer 
Bell.  New  York  :  Harper  &  Brotheis.  Bos- 
ton :  Redding  &  Co. 

An  impassioned  temperament,  a  quick  and  sound 
intellect,  extraordinary  strength  of  nerve,  and  an 
almost  complete  and  constant  presence  of  mind,  are 
the  leading  characteristics  of  the  heroine  of  this 
novel.     She  is  zealous  and  fanciful,  yet  cool  and 
prudent,  impulsive,  yet  deliberate,  foreseeing,  yet 
not  calculating.     She  is  moulded  from  a  heap  of 
opposites,  but  her  composition  being  once  admitted, 
she  is  consistent  in  every  act  and  thought.     The 
hero  is  also  another  bunch  of  incongruities,  being 
everything  by  turns,  but   nothing  long,  until   he 
comes  out  at  the  end  a  most  excellent  Christian. 
The  incidents  of  the  lunatic  and  the  altempted  de- 
ception of  Jane  are  improbable,  while  the  intellectual 
hearing  of  voices  a  hundred  miles  off  is  extravagant 
if  not  absurd.     More  than  these  the  book  abounds  in 
twaddling  dialogue,  and  the  love-discourses  of  both 
hero  and  heroine  are,  for  the  most  part,  clumsy  and 
silly.     But,  nevertheless,  the  book  will   be  read. 
The  leading  characters  are  vividly  drav/n,  after  theii 
kind,  and  the  novel  contains  a  deal  of  strong,  hon- 
est  writing.     One   cannot   readily   leave   it,  after 
beginning  with  the  charity  school  at  Brocklehurst, 
Miss  Temple,   and   Helen   Burns.     To   be  sure, 
"Jane  Eyre"  tells  too  good  a  story  of  herself,  but, 
admitting  the  truth  of  her  tale,  she  seems  to  stand 
before  us  as  an  old  friend.     "  Rochester"  is  also 
given  well,  and  these  two  are  sufficient  to  redeem 
a  m.uch  worse  book.     The  author  ought  to  write  a 
first-rate  novel,  for  he  or  she  (perhaps)  is  gifted 
with  passion,  power,  will,  and  fluency  of  language, 
but  from  the  present  specimen  it  would  seem  as  if 
her  forte  lay  in  throwing  one  strong  and  intense, 
light  from  one  side  of  her  lantern,  leaving  all  sur- 
rounding objects  in  comparative  darkness. — Boston 
Post. 


From  the  Olive  Branch. 
THE    OLD   CROW. 

On  the  limb  of  an  oak  sat  a  jolly  old  crow. 
And  chatted  away  with  glee — with  glee; 

As  he  saw  the  old  farmer  go  out  to  sow  ; 
And  he  cried — "  It  is  a\]  for  me— for  me.' 

"  Look,  look,  how  he  scatters  his  seed  around. 

He  is  wonderful  kind  to  the  poor— the  poor  ; 
If  he  'd  empty  it  down  in  a  pile  on  the  ground, 

I  could  find  it  much  better  /  'm  sure — I'm  sure. 
"  I  've  learned  all  the  tricks  of  this  wonderful  man, 

Who  has  such  a  regard  for  the  crow — the  crow, 
That  he  lays  out  his  grounds  in  a  regular  plan, 

And  covers  his  corn  in  a  row — a  row. 
"  He  must  have  a  very  great  flmcy  for  me, 

He  tries  to  entrap  me  enough — enough  ; 
But  I  measure  the  distance  as  well  as  he. 

And  when  he  comes  near  me  I^m  off—rm 
off!''  J.  G.  W: 
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From  Chambers'  Journal. 
A    NIGHT    ADVENTURE    ON    LAKE    SIMCOE, 

The  rigor  of  a  Canadian  winter  is  such  as  to  en- 
chain in  icy  bonds,  for  sc^'eval  consecutive  months, 
the  second-rate  kikes  v>t  h  ^Jitinent.  In  the  high- 
er latitudes  of  the  province,  the  ice  acquires  an 
almost  incredible  thickness,  defying  for  a  long  time 
the  influences  of  spring ;  and  when  it  yields  at 
length,  about  the  month  of  May,  clioking  up  the 
rivers,  by  which  it  attempts  to  descend  in  crowded 
and  fantastic  masses,  and  causing  inundations,  at 
all  times  inconvenient,  and  sometimes  fatal  both  to 
.ife  and  property. 

As  soon  as  these  great  bodies  of  fresh  water  are 
frozen,  an  active  intercourse  iunnediately  strikes  up 
between  the  different  points  on  tho  shorps  of  such 
of  them  as  have  become  either  wholly  or  partially 
encircled  with  an  industrious  population.  Districts 
of  country  which,  in  the  summer  season,  are  only 
accessible  to  each  other  by  toilsome  and  circuitous 
journeys,  thus  experience,  when  winter  sets  in,  all 
the  advantages  of  a  direct  intercommunication.  It 
is  during  the  winter  season  that  the  traflic  and  inter- 
course between  the  rural  districts  and  the  towns 
reach  their  greatest  height,  the  majority,  particu- 
larly of  the  more  distant  farmers,  reserving  their 
visits  to  the  different  markets  of  the  province  until 
the  smoother  and  more  direct  roads  of  winter  can 
enable  them  to  perform  their  journeys  with  greater 
speed  and  less  toil. 

Fearlessly  as  it  is  generally  undertaken,  a  jour- 
ney across  one  of  the  great  frozen  masses  of  the 
North  American  continent  is  not  always  unaccom- 
panied with  danger.  The  following  incident  will 
exhibit,  to  some  extent,  the  nature  and  amount  of, 
the  peril  which  is  thus  occasionally  encountered. 

Amongst  the  American  lakes  of  the  second  class, 
Lake  Simcoc  ranks  as  one  of  the  largest.  Its  ex- 
treme length  is  about  forty  miles;  its  width,  at 
some  points,  being  nearly  thirty.  It  is  situated  in 
the  midst  of  a  beautiful  and  fertile  district  lying  be- 
tween Lakes  Huron  and  Ontario  ;  its  distance  from 
the  latter,  due  north  from  the  city  of  Toronto,  being 
forty  miles ;  whilst  its  northern  extremity  approach- 
es to  within  five-and-twenty  miles  of  the  former, 
into  which  its  superfluous  waters  are  discharged  by 
the  river  Severn,  whose  short  course  is  frequently 
interrupted  by  successive  cascades  and  brawling 
rapids.  The  shores  of  the  lake  are  such  as  to 
strike  every  beholder  with  their  beauty,  being  in- 
dented with  numerous  bays,  some  of  which  run  far 
up  into  the  land,  and  retreating  at  many  points,  in 
graceful  undulations  from  the  water,  crowned  with 
the  beech  and  the  maple,  the  birch,  the  hickory, 
and  the  live  oak  of  Canada.  It  is  approached  from 
the  capital  of  Canada  West  by  a  fine  macadamized 
road,  on  either  side  of  which  the  forest  has  been 
cleared  away,  the  whole  route  being  lined  with  ele- 
gant mansions,  and  comfortable  and  commodious 
farmhouses.  In  the  social  organization  of  Canada, 
wealth  has  not  as  yet  marked  out  a  very  numerous 
class  for  its  own  ;  but  the  shores  of  Lake  Simcoe 
are  destined  to  be  the  future  retreat  of  the  wealthy 
and  refined  class,  to  which  the  progress  of  the  col- 
ony will  give  rise.  In  less  than  fifty  years  it  will 
be  encircled  witli  the  villas  and  country  mansions 
of  those  Vv'hom  circumstances  will  enable  to  retire 
from  the  bustle  and  activities  of  life.  Already  have 
many  English  families  with  limited  means  settled 
in  its  neighborhood,  and  the  axe  of  the  husbandman 
is  rapidly  transforming  the  whole  aspect  of  the  cir- 
cumjacent country.     like  other  lakes  of  its  class 


in  these  latitudes,  Lake  Simcoe  yields  to  the  rigors 
of  winter,  and  becomes  perfectly  ice-bound  for  sev- 
eral months  in  the  year. 

In  the  month  of  December,  18 1-,  in  company  with 
two  friends,  I  undertook  the  passage  of  the  lake 
upon  the  ice,  which  had  then  been  formed  for  sev- 
eral weeks.  We  started  without  dreaming  of  dan- 
ger, inasmuch  as  the  roads,  which  had  been  maviced 
off  in  various  directions  across  its  surface,  had  been 
traversed  for  some  time  with  perfect  safety.  For 
two  or  three  days  previously,  the  thermometer  had 
ranged  at  from  ten  to  fifteen  degrees  below  zero  ; 
but  a  marked  change  had  suddenly  taken  place  in 
the  temperature,  the  mercury  having  risen  several 
degrees.  Our  object  was  to  cross  from  the  Holland 
Landing,  the  nearest  point  of  the  lake  to  Toronto, 
to  the  town  of  Bonie,  on  Kempenfelt  Bay.  on  the 
opposite  side,  and  lying  in  a  northwesterly  direction 
from  us.  Night  was  fast  setting  in  when  we  start- 
ed ;  but  as  the  moon  was  then  about  full,  and  the 
sky  clear,  we  set  out  with  every  anticipation  of  a 
pleasant  sleigh-ride  over  the  broad  and  glistening 
expanse  of  the  fettered  lake.  With  a  good  horse, 
a  couple  of  bufl'do  robes,  and  with  ample  provision 
for  man  and  beast — lor  we  had  a  journey  of  about 
thirty  miles  before  us,  and  there  were  no  inns  on 
the  road — we  wanted  nothing  that  could  minister  to 
our  comfort.  No  ro;id  of  life,  however,  is  smooth, 
even  though  it  should  be  over  ice ;  and  we  had 
scarcely  emerged  from  the  low  and  sedgy  banks  of 
the  Holland  river,  which  was  quietly  emptying 
itself  into  the  lake  under  our  feet,  when  we  encoun- 
tered one  of  those  rents  or  chasms  which  so  fre- 
quently permeate  large  masses  of  ice,  and  which 
sometimes  serve  effectually  to  interrupt  the  road, 
unless  the  traveller  is  provided  with  the  means  of 
overcoming  them.  These  rents  are  formed  by  the 
inability  of  the  ice  to  susta.in  its  own  weight ;  and 
when  they  occur  in  the  winter  covering  of  large 
masses  of  water  like  Lake  Simcoe,  they  frequently 
extend  from  one  end  of  the  lake  to  the  other.  The 
water,  with  which  they  are  immediately  filled  up, 
seldom  freezes  ;  and  when  the  ice  is  covered  with  a 
thin  sprinkling  of  snow,  the  eye  can  trace  them  for 
miles,  like  the  blue  veins  which  underlie  a  clear 
and  brilliant  complexion.  Although  they  are  not 
always  of  sufiicient  width  to  offer  any  serious  im- 
pediment to  a  journey,  it  is  nevertheless  a  matter 
of  prudence  in  the  traveller  to  possess  himself  of 
adequate  means  of  crossing  them.  This  is  gener- 
ally done  by  attaching  to  the  bottom  of  the  sleigh 
two  or  three  planlcs,  which  can  be  thrown  over  the 
chasm,  should  there  be  need,  in  the  form  of  a  tem- 
porary bridge,  over  which  the  vehicle  can  be  easily 
pulled  or  pushed,  the  horse  being  in  the  mean  time 
detached  from  it,  and  having  to  trust  for  his  gain- 
ing the  opposite  side  to  the  pow-ers  of  leaping  with 
which  nature  may  have  endowed  him.  The  pro- 
priety of  providing  ourselves  with  the  necessary 
materials  for  putting  such  a  device  into  execution, 
was  made  manifest  to  us  by  this  our  first  interrup- 
tion, the  rent  which  we  encountered  being  suffi- 
ciently formidable  to  call  into  exercise  all  our  pon- 
toon accomplishments.  We  got  safely  across,  with- 
out further  cost  than  that  of  a  little  delay,  and 
proceeded  merrily  on  our  journey,  occasionally  en- 
livening our  way  with  a  song,  and  satisfied  that  we 
could  have  but  little  to  complain  of  if  all  our  obsta- 
cles should  be  as  easily  overcome. 

The  shadows  of  evening  had  scarcely  closed 
around  us,  ere  the  moon  rose  in  her  full-orbed 
splendor.  Adequately  to  describe  the  scene  which 
her  silvery  light  displayed  to  us  is  next  to  impossi 
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ble.  The  sky  was  without  a  cloud.  As  night 
advanced,  the  eastern  horizon  was  bathed  in  that 
glorious  flood  of  pearly  lustre,  which  the  moon,  in 
the  clear  atmosphere  of  America,  pours  over  earth 
and  heaven.  To  the  westward,  the  sky  gradually 
darkened  into  the  deepest  blue  ;  imbedded  in  which, 
the  far-off  stars  twinkled  with  a  brilliancy  unknown 
in  our  murky  climate.  The  loneliness  and  stillness 
of  the  scene  were  absolutely  oppressive.  Had  I 
been  alone,  the  conviction  would  easily  have  settled 
upon  me  that  I  was  that  unhappy  wretch,  the  "  last 
man."  Not  a  sound  stirred  in  the  air,  except  that 
of  our  own  voices,  which  we  sometimes  strained  to 
the  uttermost,  to  catch,  if  possible,  an  echo ;  but  in 
vain — our  appeals  met  with  no  response,  and  all 
around  us  was  as  still  as  death.  As  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  a  belt  of  spectral  pines  lined  the  shore, 
whose  sombre  and  dusky  forms  contrasted  strongly 
with  the  glistening  ice.  Their  branches  were  heav- 
ily laden  with  snow,  and  gleamed  in  the  moonlight 
with  myriads  of  pendent  icicles.  The  more  distant 
shores  of  the  lake  looked  ghastly  and  shadowy ; 
whilst  towards  the  north,  in  the  direction  of  its 
greatest  length,  the  vast  plain  of  ice  which  we  were 
traversing  appeared  to  stretch  to  infinity,  merging 
into  the  horizon,  as  if  it  led  to  heaven.  A  lovelier 
night  never  shone  on  earth — a  more  beautiful  and 
impressive  scene  was  never  witnessed. 

As  we  were  in  no  hurry,  we  proceeded  at  a  leis- 
urely pace,  guided  in  our  course  by  a  wide  breach 
which  was  observable  in  the  broad  shadow  that  lay 
under  the  high  bank  forming  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  lake,  and  which  we  knew  indicated  the  entrance 
to  Kempenfelt  Bay.  It  was  but  natural  that  our 
conversation,  as  we  proceeded,  should  turn  upon 
the  prospects,  social,  political,  and  economical,  of 
the  magnificent  country  which  spread  around  us, 
and  which,  with  few  exceptions,  still  rioted  undis- 
turbed in  all  the  wild  luxuriance  of  nature. 

Engaged  in  this  manner,  we  were  insensible  to 
the  indications  which  were  accumulating  around  us, 
that  the  repose  of  the  elements  vi^as  soon  likely  to 
be  disturbed.  The  first  that  we  observed  was  the 
momentary  obscuration  of  the  moon,  caused  by  the 
passage  across  its  disk  of  a  small  cloud,  dark  and 
watery-looking  in  the  centre,  but  fringed  with  light- 
er and  fleecy  vapors.  It  passed  swiftly  by,  and  its 
shadow  spread  over  the  frozen  lake,  as  if  it  marked 
the  flight  of  an  eagle.  In  its  lower  strata,  the  air 
was  motionless  as  before  ;  but  the  winds  were  madly 
careering  aloft,  as  was  plainly  indicated  by  the  rapid 
and  fitful  motions  of  the  clouds,  which  now  mottled 
the  eastern  half  of  the  sky,  whilst  the  horizon  be- 
yond was  shrouded  in  an  impervious  screen  of  dark 
stormy  vapor.  We  were  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  the  climate  to  know  what  this  sudden  change 
in  the  aspect  of  things  portended  ;  and  as  we  had 
still  many  miles  before  us,  we  became  anxious  for 
the  termination  of  our  journey.  The  road  was  but 
here  and  there  slightly  traced  ;  and  should  the  night 
become  dark,  our  position  would  be  very  uncom- 
fortable, to  say  the  least  of  it.  It  is  usual  for  those 
•who  traverse  the  lake,  to  stop  about  half  way  and 
bait  their  horses  on  the  ice  ;  but  we  had  no  longer 
time  to  spare  for  such  a  detention,  and  proceeded 
at  an  accelerated  pace.  We  had  already  encoun- 
tered several  chasms,  similar  to  that  which  had  first 
obstructed  our  course  ;  but  owing  to  their  no  oreat 
width,  and  aided  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  we  ea- 
sily passed  them.  To  overcome  them  in  the  dark, 
however,  would  be  quite  another  matter ;  and  dark- 
ness was  now  fast  stealing  around  us. 

The  angry  horizon  rapidly  unfolded  its  vapors, 


and  the  moon  was  at  le  igth  completely  obscured. 
No  sooner  had  the  last  gleam  of  light  forsaken  the 
sky,  than  the  wind  began  to  beat  around  us  in  fitful 
and  eddying  gusts.  The  snow,  which  lay  lightly 
upon  the  ice,  was  lifted  up  and  thrown  rudely 
against  our  faces.  Our  position  was  every  moment 
becoming  more  and  more  discouraging,  and  we  at 
length  began  to  give  way  to  apprehensions  for  our 
safety.  Land  was,  in  every  direction,  many  miles 
distant,  and  we  were  hemmed  in  by  treacherous 
chasms  on  every  side.  This  was  no  pleasant  pre- 
dicament in  which  to  be  overtaken  by  the  howling 
tempests  of  a  boisterous  winter  night.  The  dark- 
j  ness  which  had  so  suddenly  succeeded  to  the  bril- 
liant moonlight,  was  now  nearly  complete,  and  to 
add  to  our  discomfiture,  the  wind  was  almost  di- 
rectly in  our  teeth.  Nothing  was  wanting  to 
mipart  a  climax  to  our  perplexity  but  a  blinding 
fall  of  snow,  nor  was  this  wanting  long.  A  few 
large  and  ominous  flakes  spotting  the  buffalo  robes 
in  which  we  now  wrapped  ourselves,  gave  token 
of  its  approach  ;  after  which  the  storm  rapidly  pro- 
gressed in  its  fury,  when  the  gloom  cast  upon  out 
spirits  was  only  exceeded  by  the  still  deeper  gloom 
which  reigned  around  us.  Faster  and  faster  fell 
the  drifting  snow,  and  more  dismally  howled  the 
wintry  wind,  as  we  crawled  along,  feeling  our 
steps,  in  momentary  expectation  of  encountering 
another  rent  in  the  ice,  which  our  present  position 
would  have  rendered  dangerous  in  the  extreme.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  elements  had  conspired  to  torment 
us ;  for  the  snow,  which  now  beat  against  us  in 
masses,  when  it  fell,  refused  to  lie,  but  mounted 
again  on  the  wings  of  the  tempest,  to  mingle  with 
the  falling  flakes ;  and  it  was  not  until  it  had  been 
whirled  about  for  some  time  in  furious  eddies,  that 
it  was  at  length  deposited  in  fantastic  drifts  upon 
the  ice. 

Every  trace  of  the  road  was  now  blotted  out ;  and 
as  no  distant  landmarks  were  discernible  for  oui 
guidance,  we  proceeded  for  some  time  in  an  uncer 
tain  course,  with  nothing  to  guide  us  but  the  direc- 
tion of  the  wind,  which  we  knew  to  be  easterly. 
We  had  every  now  and  then  to  encounter  heavy 
snow  drifts,  that  had  rapidly  accumulated  in  our 
path,  through  which  we  penetrated  with  some  dif- 
ficulty ;  but  consoling  ourselves  with  the  reflection 
that,  if  they  were  toilsome,  they  were  not  danger- 
ous, like  the  yawning  chasms,  of  which  we  stood 
in  constant  dread.  We  exerted  ourselves  to  the 
utmost  to  proceed ;  but  at  length,  weary  and  be- 
numbed with  cold,  and  unable  any  longer  to  face 
the  pitiless  storm,  we  came  to  a  halt,  without  a  tree 
or  bush  to  shelter  us  from  the  tempest.  Our  first 
care  was  to  protect  both  our  horse  and  ourselves 
from  its  fury,  which  we  did  by  turning  our  vehicle 
in  the  contrary  direction  to  that  of  the  wind.  We 
had  but  two  buffalo  robes  along  with  us,  one  of 
which  we  threw  over  the  horse,  huddhng  under  the 
other  in  the  sleigh  for  warmth  and  shelter.  There 
we  remained  for  some  time,  in  the  hope  that  the 
storm  would  ere  long  abate  somewhat  in  its  fury. 
Nor  were  we  disappointed  in  this  respect.  After 
waiting  for  about  twenty  minutes,  it  sensibly  re- 
laxed. It  was  still  almost  pitchy  dark,  but  the 
wind  had  fallen  considerably,  and  the  snow  fell 
more  sparingly  than  before.  We  resumed  our 
journey — if  crawling  along,  one  leading  the  horse, 
the  other  moving  cautiously  a  little  in  advance,  to 
ascertain  that  the  ice  was  safe,  can  be  called  a  re- 
sumption. Thus  we  proceeded  for  some  time,  in 
utter  uncertainty  as  to  the  point  to  which  our  weary 
footsteps  were  leading  us ;   and  almost  sickened  at 
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the  thought,  that,  on  the  most  favorable  calculation, 
fully  four  miles  of  treacherous  ice  yet  intervened 
between  us  and  land. 

We  had  made  but  little  progress  in  this  way, 
when,  to  our  dismay,  the  wind  began  once  more  to 
increase  in  violence,  and  we  were  compelled  again 
to  seek  what  shelter  we  could  by  coming  to  a  dead 
halt.  We  had  scarcely  done  so,  however,  when 
our  alarm  took  another  direction.  We  were  startled 
by  a  dull  deep  sound,  resembling  a  heavy  but  smoth- 
ered crack,  which  arose  to  our  left,  and  apparently 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  shore  ;  and  which,  after  a  mo- 
ment's cessation,  was  repeated,  and,  growing  louder 
and  louder,  seemed  to  approach  the  spot  where  we 
stood,  and  to  which  we  were  now  riveted  with  ter- 
ror. For  a  few  moments  we  listened,  unconscious 
of  its  cause,  but  recognized  it,  as  it  came  nearer  and 
nearer  to  us,  bellowing  like  thunder.  It  seemed  to 
pass  swiftly  about  a  hundred  yards  in  advance  of 
us ;  and  although  still  in  fear,  we  could  not  refrain 
from  mutual  congratulations  on  having  escaped  the 
danger.  As  it  receded  to  our  right,  it  became  fainter 
and  fainter,  until  at  length  it  resembled  the  sound 
of  musketry  heard  at  a  distance,  and  finally  died 
away  amongst  the  bays  and  promontories  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  lake.  The  whole  proceeded  from 
the  occurrence  of  one  of  the  physical  phenomena  of 
these  wintry  regions.  The  ice  had,  in  fact,  opened 
another  seam  ;  and  in  doing  so,  it  roared  as  if  it 
had  been  racked  with  pain.  As  it  swept  by,  we 
clang  instinctively  to  the  sleigh,  for  the  chasm  might 
have  opened  beneath  our  feet. 

As  this  might  prove  a  crowning  difficulty  to  us, 
we  cautiously  advanced  to  ascertain  its  extent. 
We  had  not  proceeded  far,  when  we  heard  the 
water  beating  in  small  ripples  against  the  newly- 
rent  ice.  It  was  so  distinct,  that  even  the  horse 
seemed  to  recognize  it ;  and  with  unerring  instinct, 
recoiled  a  step  or  two  from  the  danger.  There 
was  now  no  alternative  before  us  but  to  retrace  our 
steps,  or  to  remain  where  we  were  until  morning. 
Between  the  two,  however,  there  could  be  no  hesi- 
tation, and  we  at  once  determined  to  remain.  We 
could  gain  nothing  by  retreating ;  for,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  our  having  already  crossed  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  lake,  there  were  dangers  behind  us  sim- 
ilar to  those  before.  The  width  of  the  newly-opened 
seam  we  ascertained  to  be  about  four  feet  at  the 
point  wliere  we  stood.  Dark  and  stormy  as  it  was, 
half  that  width  would  have  deterred  us  from  attempt- 
ing to  cross  it.  We  therefore  prepared  to  bivouac 
for  the  night.  Retreating  some  distance  from  the 
chasm,  we  unharnessed  the  horse,  and  turned  the 
sleigh  on  its  side,  to  protect  us  from  the  wind  and 
the  still  drifting  snow.  The  horse  we  tied  by  the 
reins  to  the  sleigh,  and  left  him  to  forget  the  cold 
in  an  ample  feed  of  oats,  which  we  placed  before 
him.  We  then  sat  down,  enveloped  in  our  buffalo 
skins,  under  the  shelter  of  the  sleigh,  in  which  pos- 
ture we  determined  to  remain  until  returning  light 
should  enable  us  to  pursue  our  journey. 

We  were  obliged,  however,  frequently  to  spring 
to  our  feet,  and  move  briskly  about,  in  order  to 
counteract  the  insidious  and  benumbing  effects  of 
the  cold,  to  which  one  of  my  companions,  despite 
of  remonstrance,  was  fast  giving  way.  Determined 
to  rescue  him  from  the  dangerous  lethargy  which 
was  stealing  over  him,  and  finding  persuasion  use- 
less, I  resorted  to  the  device  of  provocation.  By 
degrees  I  managed  to  rouse  him  into  a  towering 
passion,  which  restored  his  languid  circulation ; 
and  saved  him,  by  arousing  him  to  a  state  of  physi- 
cal activity.     The  weary  hours  at  length  crawled 


by,  and  a  dull,  grayish  light  in  the  east  betokened 
the  approach  of  morning ;  but  with  it  came  no 
abatement  of  the  tempest.  The  thick  air  was  still 
oppressed  with  its  heavy  burden  of  snow,  of  which 
it  seemed  vainly  endeavoring  to  rid  itself.  But  the 
approach  of  light  had  deprived  the  scene  of  nine 
tenths  of  its  horrors,  and  we  lost  no  time  in  prepar- 
ing to  resume  our  journey. 

The  cold  had  by  this  time,  however,  so  enfeebled 
us,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  we  succeeded,  by  our 
conjoint  efforts,  in  restoring  the  sleigh  to  its  right 
position.  I  held  the  horse,  whilst  my  companions 
proceeded  to  reconnoitre  the  chasm,  to  select  the 
most  favorable  point  for  crossing  it.  Whilst  they 
were  so  engaged,  I  had  to  shout  occasionally  to 
them,  with  all  the  strength  that  remained  to  me, 
to  enable  them  to  rejoin  me,  for  the  light  was  still 
faint,  and  the  heavy  snow,  mingled  with  the  drift, 
soon  hid  us  from  each  other.  The  noise  thus  occa- 
sioned, or  something  else,  which  it  is  not  now  neces- 
sary to  ascertain,  caused  the  horse  to  become  restive. 
I  tried  to  soothe  him,  but  failed,  and  my  hand  was 
not  strong  enough  long  to  retain  the  rein.  Finding 
himself  at  liberty,  he  darted  off,  and  ran  past  my 
companions,  who  made  a  vain  effort  to  stop  him. 
We  followed  him  for  a  few  seconds  in  the  direction 
he  had  taken,  until  at  length  a  heavy  plash  warned 
us  that  further  pursuit  might  be  as  dangerous  as  it 
was  useless.  We  cautiously  approached  the  spot 
whence  the  sound  proceeded,  but  on  reaching  the 
chasm,  could  find  no  trace  of  the  poor  animal,  save 
a  little  blood,  which  the  feeble  light  enabled  us  to 
discern  staining  the  snow  on  the  opposite  side,  and 
which  showed  that  his  head  had  come  in  violent 
contact  with  the  ice  in  tumbling  into  the  water. 

We  had  now  no  alternative  left  but  to  prosecute 
our  journey  on  foot.  To  cross  the  chasm,  it  was 
necessary  to  resort  to  our  planks ;  but  these  were 
no  longer  at  our  command,  being  by  this  time  buried 
under  a  heavy  wreath  of  snow.  We  made  several 
ineffectual  efforts  to  recover  them,  and  at  last  gave 
up  the  attempt  in  despair.  Our  situation  was  now 
more  than  ever  hopeless.  We  had  not  sufficient 
strength  left  us  to  overcome  the  chasm  by  a  leap, 
nor  were  we  in  a  condition  to  undertake  a  journey 
of  five-and-twenty  miles,  which  an  attempt  to  re- 
trace our  steps  would  have  involved.  Exhausted 
and  benumbed,  and  in  utter  despair  at  our  situation, 
we  once  more  resorted  to  our  buffalo  skins,  wrapped 
in  which  we  again  lay  down  under  the  shelter  of 
the  sleigh.  The  storm  raged  wildly  as  before,  and 
although  the  sun  had  been  now  more  than  half  an 
hour  above  the  horizon,  the  thick  atmosphere  seemed 
to  absorb  its  struggling  beams,  and  nothing  but  a 
dull  grayish  twilight  was  the  result.  It  was  again 
with  extreme  difficulty  that  we  prevented  one  another 
from  yielding  to  that  drowsy  lethargy  which,  under 
such  circumstances,  is  the  sure  prelude  to  dissolu- 
tion. Our  powers  of  resistance  would  have  sustained 
us  but  little  longer,  when  hope  again  shed  its  cheer- 
ing light  into  our  souls.  A  solitary  gleam  of  wan 
and  struggling  sunlight  suddenly  passed  over  us, 
but  was  instantly  swallowed  up  again  by  the  drift- 
ing clouds.  It  was  an  omen  of  good,  and  we  hailed 
it  with  a  feeble  shout.  With  renewed  prospects  of 
life  and  future  happiness  in  store  for  us,  our  ener- 
gies once  more  revived,  and  we  sprang  instantly  to 
our  feet.  The  spell  of  the  storm  was  broken ;  it 
had  spent  its  fury,  and  torn  hself  to  pieces  in  its 
wrath.  The  vapory  masses,  which  had  shrouded 
the  heavens  and  deluged  earth  with  snow,  were  rent 
asunder  on  all  sides ;  the  sky  gradually  lightened 
of  its  burden  ;  and  in  half  an  hour's  time,  over  the 
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vast  surface  of  the  lake — to  which  the  myriad  snow- 
wreaths  now  imparted  as  stormy  an  appearance  as 
its  unchained  waters  had  ever  worn  when  lashed 
into  billows  by  the  wind — tbe  shadows  of  the  broken 
and  fast-drifting  clouds  were  sporting  tiiemselves  in 
the  dazzling  sunlight. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  prolong  the  recital.  After 
considerable  search,  we  discovered  a  point  at  which 
we  could  safely  cross  the  chasm  which  had  so  un- 
seasonably yawned  across  our  pathway  during  the 
night.  We  had  not  proceeded  far  on  our  way 
towards  Bonie,  when,  to  our  inexpressible  joy,  we 
•perceived  a  sleigh  making  directly  towards  us.     It 

was  driven  by  our  warm-hearted  friend  Mr. , 

to  visit  whom  was  the  object  of  our  journey.  Aware 
of  our  intention  to  make  a  night  passage  of  the  lake, 
our  non-arrival,  coupled  with  the  storm  which  had 
occurred,  gave  rise  to  apprehensions  in  his  mind 
which  induced  him  to  start  off  in  search  of  us.  Tlie 
relief  which  his  appearance  gave  us  was  more  than 
seasonable.  We  jumped  into  his  sleigh,  and  made 
for  land  at  as  rapid  a  pace  as  the  loose  deep  snow, 
with  which  the  ice  was  now  covered,  would  permit 
us.  On  arriving  at  our  journey's  end,  we  inured 
ourselves  gradually,  as  was  but  prudent,  to  the 
warmth  of  the  house;  and  when,  shortly  after- 
wards, seated  by  the  large,  crackling,  blazing  log- 
fire,  which  leaped  and  roared  in  the  ample  chimney 
around  which  we  were  ranged,  its  comfortable 
heat,  together  with  the  happy  faces  and  cordial 
welcomes  of  those  around  us,  made  us  forget  for  a 
time  the  miseries  of  the  night,  and  the  painful  ap- 
prehensions of  the  morning. 


From  Chambers'  Journal. 

LADY  Lucy's  petition. 

A    TALE    FOUNDED     ON    FA.CTS. 

Our  attention  has  been  drawn  to  this  little  piece 
by  an  obliging  correspondent,  who  considers  it,  and 
with  reason,  as  worth  preservation.  It  appeared 
some  years  ago  in  a  magazine — we  think  the 
"  Pocket  Magazine" — now  out  of  print. 

"  And  is  my  dear  papa  shut  up  in  this  dismal 
place  to  which  you  are  taking  me,  nurse?"  asked 
the  Lady  Lucy  Preston,  raising  her  eyes  fearfully 
to  the  Tower  of  London,  as  the  coach  m  which  she 
was  seated  with  Amy  Gradwell,  her  nurse,  drove 
under  the  gateway.  She  trembled,  and  hid  her 
face  in  Amy's  cloak,  when  they  alighted,  and  she 
saw  the  soldiers  on  guard,  and  the  sentinels  with 
their  crossed  partisans  before  the  portals  of  that 
part  of  the  fortress  where  the  prisoners  of  state 
were  confined,  and  where  her  own  father.  Lord 
Preston,  of  whom  she  was  come  to  take  her  last 
farewell,  was  then  confined  under  sentence  of 
death. 

"Yes,  my  dear  child,"  returned  Amy  sorrow- 
fully, "  my  lord  your  father  is  indeed  within  these 
sad  walls.  You  are  now  going  to  visit  him ;  shall 
you  be  afraid  of  entering  this  place,  my  dear?" 

"No,"  replied  Lady  Lucy  resolutely;  "I  am 
not  afraid  of  going  to  any  place  where  my  dear 
papa  is." 

Yet  she  cMmrr  closer  to  the  arms  of  her  attend- 
ant as  they  were  admitted  into  the  gloomy  pre- 
cincts of  the  buildings,  and  her  little  heart  fluttered 
fearfully  as  she  glanced  around  her,  and  she  whis- 
pered to  her  nurse,  "  Was  it  not  here  that  the  two 
young  princes,  Edward  V.  and  his  brother  Richard 
I)uke  of  York  were  tnurdered  by  their  cruel  uncle, 
RicharC  Juke  of  Gloucester?" 


"  Yes,  my  love,  it  was  ;  but  do  not  be  alarmed 
on  that  account,  for  no  one  will  harm  you,"  said 
old  Amy  in  an  encouraging  tone. 

"  And  was  not  good  King  Henry  VI.  murdered 
here  also  by  that  same  wicked  Richard?"  continued 
the  little  girl,  whose  imagination  was  full  of  the 
records  of  the  deeds  of  blood  that  had  been  perpe- 
trated in  this  fatally  celebrated  place,  many  of 
which  had  been  related  to  her  by  Bridget  Hold 
worth,  the  housekeeper,  since  her  father  had  been 
imprisoned  in  the  Tower  on  a  charge  of  high  trea- 
son. 

"  But  do  you  think  they  will  murder  papa, 
nurse?"  pursued  the  child,  as  they  began  to  ascend 
the  stairs  leading  to  the  apartment  in  which  the 
unfortunate  nobleman  was  confined. 

"  Hush — hush  !  dear  child,  you  must  not  talk 
of  these  things  here,"  said  Amy,  "  or  they  will 
shut  us  both  up  in  a  room  with  bolts  and  bars,  in- 
stead of  admitting  us  to  see  my  lord  your  father." 

Lady  Lucy  pressed  closer  to  her  nurse's  side, 
and  was  silent  till  they  were  ushered  into  the  room 
where  her  father  was  confined,  when,  forgetting 
everything  else  in  her  joy  at  seeing  him  again,  she 
sprang  into  his  arms,  and  almost  stifled  him  with 
her  kisses. 

Lord  Preston  was  greatly  affected  at  the  sight  of 
his  little  daughter  ;  and  overcome  by  her  passionate 
demonstrations  of  fondness,  his  own  anguish  at  the 
thought  of  his  approaching  separation  from  her,  and 
the  idea  of  leaving  her  an  orphan  at  her  tender  age, 
(for  she  had  only  just  completed  her  ninth  year, 
and  had  lost  her  mother,)  he  clasped  her  to  his 
bosom,  and  bedewed  her  innt)cent  face  with  his 
tears. 

"  Why  do  you  cry,  dear  papa?"  asked  the  inno- 
cent child,  who  was  herself  weeping  at  the  sight 
of  his  distress.  "  And  why  will  you  not  leave  this 
gloomy  place,  and  come  home  to  .your  own  hall 
again  ?" 

"  Attend  to  me,  Lucy,  and  I  will  tell  you  the 
cause  of  my  grief,"  said  her  father,  seating  the 
little  girl  on  bis  knee.  "  I  shall  never  come  home 
again,  for  I  have  been  condemned  to  die  for  high 
treason,  which  means  an  offence  against  the  king, 
and  I  shall  not  leave  this  place  till  they  bring  me 
forth  on  Tower  Hill,  where  they  will  cnt  off  ray 
head  with  a  sharp  axe,  and  set  it  up  afterwards 
over  Temple-Bar  or  London  Bridge." 

At  this  terrible  intelligence  Lady  Lucy  screamed 
aloud,  and  hid  her  face  in  her  father's  bosom,  which 
she  wetted  with  her  tears. 

"  Be  composed,  my  dear  child,"  said  Lord  Pres- 
ton, "  for  I  have  much  to  say  to  you,  and  we  may 
never  meet  again  on  this  side  the  grave." 

"  No,  no!  dear  papa,"  cried  she  ;  "  they  shall 
not  kill  you,  for  I  will  cling  so  fast  about  your 
neck,  that  they  shall  not  be  able  to  cut  your  head 
off;  and  I  will  tell  them  all  how  good  and  kind 
you  are,  and  then  they  will  not  want  to  kill  you." 

"  My  dearest  love,  this  is  all  simple  talking," 
said  Lord  Preston.  "  I  have  offended  against  the 
law  as  it  is  at  present  established,  by  trying  to  have 
my  old  master,  King  James,  restored  to  the  throne, 
and  therefore  I  must  die.  Do  not  you  remember, 
Lucy,  I  took  you  once  to  Whitehall  to  see  King 
James,  and  how  kmdly  he  spoke' to  you?" 

"  Oh  yes,  papa  ;  and  I  recollect  he  laid  his  hand 
upon  my  head,  and  said  I  was  like  what  his  daugh- 
ter the  Princess  of  Orange  was  at  my  age,"  re- 
plied Lady  Lucy  with  great  animation. 

"  Well,  my  child,  very  shortly  after  you  saw 
King  James  at  Whitehall,  the  Prince  of" Orange, 
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who  married  his  (lauo;hler,  ciimc  over  to  England,  | 
and  drove  King  James  out  oi'  liis  palace  and  kiijg-  i 
dom,  and  the  people  made  him  and  the  Princess  of  | 
Oraiifje  king  and  queen  in  his  stead."  I 

"  But  was  it  not  very  wicked  of  the  Princess  of -i 
Orange  to  join  with  her  husband  to  take  her.  lath-  j 
er's  kingdom  from  him?  I  am  very  sorry  King  | 
James  thought  me  like  her,"  said  Lady  Lucy  ear-  | 
iu;stly. 

"  Hush — hush  !  my  love,  you  must  not  talk  so 
of  the  Princess  of  Orange,  for  perhaps  she  consid- 
ered she  was  doing  right  in' depriving  her  father  of 
his  dominions,  because  he  had  embraced  the  Cath- 
olic religion,  and  it  is  ajjainst  the  law  for  a  king  of 
England  to  be  a  Catholic.  Yet  I  confess  I  did  not 
believe  she  would  have  consented  to  sign  the 
death-warrants  of  so  many  of  her  father's  old  ser- 
vants, only  on  account  of  their  faithful  attachment 
to  him,"  said  Lord  Preston  with  a  sigh. 

"  I  have  heard  that  the  Princess  of  Orange  is  of 
a  merciful  disposition,"  said  old  Amy  Gradwell, 
advancing  towards  her  master  ;  "and  perhaps  she 
might  be  induced  to  spare  your  life,  my  lord,  if 
your  pardon  were  very  earnestly  intreated  of  her 
by  some  of  your  friends." 

"  Alas!  my  good  Amy,  I  have  no  one  who  will 
undertake  the  perilous  office  of  soliciting  the  royal 
grace  for  an  attainted  traitor,  lest  they  should  be 
suspected  of  favoring  the  cause  of  King  James." 

"  Dear  papa  !  let  me  go  to  the  queen  and  befj 
for  your  pardon,"  cried  Lady  Lucy  with  a  crim- 
soned cheek  and  a  sparkling  eye.  "  I  will  so  beg 
and  pray  her  to  spare  your  life,  dear  papa,  that  she 
will  not  have  the  heart  to  deny  me." 

"  Simple  child  !"  exclaimed  her  father,  *'  what 
should  you  be  able  to  say  to  the  queen  that  would 
be  of  any  avail  ?" 

"  God  would  teach  me  what  to  say,  and  he  has 
power  aUo  to  touch  her  heart  with  pity  for  a  child's 
distress,  and  to  open  her  ear  to  my  earnest  peti- 
tion." 

Her  father  clasped  hor  to  his  bosom,  but  said, 
"  Thou  wouldst  be  afraid  of  speaking  to  the  queen, 
even  if  thou  shouldst  be  admitted  to  her  presence, 
my  child." 

"  Why  should  I  be  afraid  of  speaking  to  the 
queen,  papa? — for  even  if  she  would  be  angry  with 
me,  and  answer  harshly,  T  should  be  thinking  too 
much  of  you,  father,  to  mind  it ;  or  if  she  were  to 
send  me  to  the  Tower,  and  cut  off  my  head,  she 
could  only  kill  my  body,  but  would  have  no  power 
at  all  to  hurt  my  soul,  which  is  under  the  protec- 
tion of  One  who  is  greater  than  any  king  or  queen 
upon  earth." 

"You  are  right,  my  child,  to  fear  God,  and  to 
have  no  other  fear,"  said  her  father.  "It  is  he 
who  hath  perhaps  put  it  into  your  heart  to  plead 
with  the  queen  for  my  life  ;  which,  if  it  be  his 
pleasure  to  (rrant,  I  shall  feel  it  indeed  a  happiness 
for  my  child  to  be  made  the  instrument  of  my 
deliverance  from  the  perils  of  death,  which  now 
encompass  me  ;  but  if  it  should  be  otherwise.  His 
will  be  done  !  He  hath  promised  to  be  a  father  to 
tiie  fatherjess,  and  he  will  not  forsake  my  good  and 
dutiful  child  when  I  am  low  in  the  dust." 

"  But  how  will  Lady  Lucy  grain  admittance  to 
the  queen's  presence,  my  lord?"  asked  old  Amy, 
who  iiad  been  a  weeping  spectator  of  the  scene 
between  the  la;her  and  the  child. 

"  I  will  write  a  letter  to  her  godmother,  the 
Lady  Clarendon,  requesting  her  to  accomplish  the 
raalier."- 

He  then  wrote  a  few  hasty  lines  to  that  lady, 


which  he  gave  to  his  daughter,  telling  her  that  she 
was  to  go  the  next  day  to  Hamj)ton  Court,  prop- 
erly attended,  and  to  obtain  a  sight  of  Lady  ( 'lar- 
endon,  who  was  there  in  wailing  upon  the  queen, 
and  deliver  that  letter  to  her  with  her  own  hand. 
He  then  kissed  his  child  tenderly,  and  bade  het 
farewell.  Though  the  little  girl  wept  at  parting 
with  her  father,  yet  she  left  the  Tower  with  a  far 
more  composed  mind  than  she  entered  it ;  for  she 
had  formed  her  resolution,  and  her  young  heart 
was  full  of  hope.  She' had  silently  committed  her 
cause  to  God,  and  she  trusted  that  he  would  dis- 
pose the  event  prosperously  for  her. 

The  next  morning  before  the  lark  had  sung  her 
matins,  Lady  Ijuey  was  up,  and  dressed  in  a  suit 
of  deep  mourning,  which  Amy  had  provided  as  the 
most  suitable  garb  for  a  daughter  whose  only  sur- 
viving parent  was  under  the  sentence  of  death. 
The  servants,  who  had  been  informed  of  their 
younjr  lady's  intention  to  solicit  the  queen  for  her 
lather's  pardon,  were  all  assembled  in  the  entrance 
hall  to  see  her  depart ;  and  as  she  passed  through 
them,  leaning  on  her  nurse's  arm,  and  attended  by 
her  father's  confidential  secretary  and  the  old  but- 
ler, they  shed  tears,  and  bade  God  bless  her,  and 
prosper  her  in  her  design. 

Lady  Lucy,  arrived  at  Hampton  Court,  was  in- 
troduced into  the  Countess  of  Clarendon's  apart- 
ments before  her  ladyship  was  out  of  bed,  and 
having  told  her  artless  tale  with  great  earnestness, 
delivered  her  father's  letter.  Lady  Clarendon, 
who  was  wife  to  the  queen's  uncle,  was  very  kind 
to  her  young  god-daughter,  but  plainly  told  her 
she  must  not  reckon  on  her  influence  with  the 
queen,  because  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  was  in  dis- 
grace, on  account  of  being  suspected  of  carrying 
on  a  correspondence  with  King  James,  his  brother- 
in-law  ;  therefore  she  dared  not  to  solicit  the  qneea 
on  behalf  of  her  friend  Lord  Preston,  againsw 
whom  her  majesty  was  so  deeply  exasperated,  that 
she  had  declared  she  would  not  show  him  any 
mercy. 

"  Oh  !"  said  the  little  girl,  "  if  I  could  only  see 
the  queen  myself,  I  would  not  wish  any  one  to 
speak  for  me,  for  I  should  plead  so  earnestly  to  her 
for  my  dear  papa's  life,  that  she  could  not  refuse 
me,  1  'm  sure." 

"  Poor  child  !  what  could  you  say  to  the  queen?" 
asked  the  countess  compassionately. 

"  Only  let  me  see  her  and  you  shall  hear,"  re- 
joined Lady  Lucy. 

"  Well,  my  love,  it  were  a  pity  but  what  thou 
shouldst  have  the  opportunity,"  said  Lady  Claren- 
don ;  "  but  much  I  fear  thy  little  heart  will  fail 
thee ;  and  when  thou  seest  the  queen  face  to  face, 
thou  wilt  not  be  able  to  utter  a  syllable." 

"  God  will  direct  the  vi-ords  of^my  lips,"  said  the 
little  girl,  with  tears  in  her  eyes. 

The  countess  was  impressed  with  the  piety  and 
filial  tenderness  of  her  little  god-daughter,  and  she 
hastened  to  rise  and  dress,  that  she  mijiht  conduct 
the  child  into  the  palaee-gallery,  where  the  queen 
usually  passed  an  hour  in  walking,  after  her  return 
from  chapel,  which  she  attended  every  mor;;ing. 
Her  majesty  had  not  left  the  chapel  when  Lady 
Clarendon  and  Lady  liucy  entered  the  gallery  ;  and 
her  ladyship  endeavored  to  divert  the  anxious  im- 
patience of  her  little  friend  by  pointintj  out  to  her 
the  portraits  with  which  it  was  adorned, 

"  I  know  that  gentleman  well,"  said  the  child, 
pointing  to  a  noble  whole-lenjTth  portrait  of  James  H. 

"  That  is  the  portrait  of  the  deposed  King  James, 
Queen  Mary's  father,"  observed  the  countess,  ?igh- 
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ing-;  "and  a  very  striking  likeness  it  is  of  that 
unfortunate  monarch.  But  hark!  here  comes  the 
queen,  with  her  chamberlain  and  ladies,  from 
chapel ;  now,  Lucy,  is  tiie  time,  1  will  step  into 
the  recess  yonder,  but  you  must  remain  alone, 
standing  where  you  are  ;  and  when  her  majesty 
approaches  near  enough,  kneel  down  on  one  knee 
bei'ore  her,  and  present  your  father's  petition.  She 
who  walks  a  little  in  advance  of  the  other  ladies  is 
the  queen.  Be  of  good  courage,  and  address  your- 
self to  her." 

Lady  Clarendon  then  made  a  hasty  retreat. 
Lucy's  heart  fluttered  violently  when  she  found 
hers'slf  alone,  but  her  resolution  did  not  fail  her ; 
and  while  her  lips  moved  silently  in  fervent  prayer 
to  the  Almighty  for  his  assistance  in  this  trying 
moment,  she  stood  with  folded  hands,  pale,  but 
composed,  and  motionless  as  a  statue,  awaiting  the 
queen's  approach ;  and  when  her  majesty  drew 
near  the  spot,  she  advanced  a  step  forward,  knelt, 
and  presented  the  petition. 

The  extreme  beauty  of  the  child,  her  deep  mourn- 
ing, the  touching  sadness  of  her  look  and  manner, 
and,  above  all,  the  streaming  tears  which  bedewed 
her  face,  excited  the  queen's  attention  and  interest ; 
she  paused,  spoke  kindly  to  lier,  and  took  the  offered 
paper ;  but  when  she  saw  the  name  of  Lord  Pres- 
ton, her  color  rose.  She  frowned,  cast  the  petition 
from  her,  and  would  have  passed  on ;  but  Lucy, 
who  had  watched  her  countenance  with  a  degree  of 
anxious  interest  that  amounted  to  agony,  losing  all 
awe  for  royalty  in  her  fears  for  her  father,  put  forth 
her  hand,  and  grasping  the  queen's  robe,  cried  in 
an  imploring  tone,  "  Spare  my  father — my  dear, 
dear  father,  royal  lady  !"  Lucy  had  meant  to  say 
many  persuasive  things,  but  she  forgot  them  all  in 
her  sore  distress,  and  could  only  repeat  the  words, 
"  Mercy,  mercy  for  my  father,  gracious  queen!" 
till  her  vehement  emotion  choked  her  voice,  and 
throwing  her  arms  around  the  queen's  knees,  she 
leaned  her  head  against  her  majesty's  person  for 
support,  and  sobbed  aloud. 

The  intense  sorrow  of  a  child  is  always  peculiarly 
touching  ;  but  the  circumstances  under  which  Lucy 
appeared  were  more  than  commonly  affecting.  It 
was  a  daughter,  not  beyond  the  season  of  infancy, 
overmastering  the  timidity  of  that  tender  age,  to 
become  a  suppliant  to  an  offended  sovereign  for  the 
life  of  a  father.  Queen  Mary  pitied  the  distress  of 
her  young  petitioner ;  but  she  considered  the  death 


of  Lord  Preston  as  a  measure  of  political  necessity ; 
she  therefore  told  Lucy  mildly,  but  firmly,  that  she 
could  not  grant  her  request. 

"But  he  is  good  and  kind  to  every  one,"  said 
Lucy,  raising  her  blue  eyes,  which  were  swimming 
in  tears,  to  the  face  of  the  queen. 

"  He  may  be  so  to  you,  child,"  returned  hei 
majesty  ;  "  but  he  has  broken  the  laws  of  his  coun- 
try, and  therefore  he  must  die." 

"  But  you  can  pardon  him  if  you  choose  to  do  so, 
madam,"  replied  Lucy;  "and  I  have  read  that 
God  is  well  pleased  with  those  who  forgive  ;  for  he 
has  said,  '  Blessed  are  the  merciful,  for  they  shall 
obtain  mercy.'  " 

"  It  does  not  become  a  little  girl  like  you  to 
instruct  me,"  replied  the  queen  gravely.  "  I  am 
acquainted  with  my  duty  ;  and  as  it  is  my  place  to 
administer  justice  impartially,  it  is  not  possible  for 
me  to  pardon  your  father,  however  painful  it  may 
be  for  me  to  deny  the  request  of  so  dutiful  a  child." 

Lucy  did  not  reply ;  she  only  raised  her  eyes 
with  an  appealing  look  to  the  queen,  and  then  turned 
them  expressively  on  the  portrait  of  King  James, 
opposite  to  which  her  majesty  was  standing.  There 
was  something  in  that  look  that  bore  no  common 
meaning ;  and  the  queen,  whose  curioshy  was 
excited  by  the  peculiarly  emphatic  manner  of  the 
child,  could  not  refrain  from  asking  wherefore  she 
gazed  so  earnestly  upon  that  picture? 

"I  was  thinking,"  replied  Lady  Lucy,  "how 
strange  it  was  that  you  should  wish  to  kill  my 
father,  only  because  he  loved  yours  so  faithfully  !" 

This  wise  but  artless  reproof,  from  the  lips  of  in- 
fant innocence,  went  to  the  heart  of  the  queen  ;  she 
raised  her  eyes  to  the  once  dear  and  honored  coun- 
tenance of  a  parent,  who,  whatever  were  his  politi- 
cal errors  as  a  king,  or  his  offences  against  others, 
had  ever  been  the  tenderest  of  parents  to  her ;  and 
the  remembrance  that  he  was  an  exile  in  a  foreign 
land,  relying  on  the  bounty  of  strangers  for  his  daily 
bread,  while  she  and  her  husband  were  invested  with 
the  regal  inheritance  of  which  he  had  been  deprived, 
pressed  upon  her  the  thought  of  the  contrast  of  her 
conduct  as  a  daughter  when  compared  with  the  filial 
piety  of  the  child  before  her,  whom  a  sentence  of 
hers  was  about  to  render  an  orphan.  It  smote  upon 
her  heart,  and  she  burst  into  tears. 

"Rise,  dear  child,"  said  she;  "thou  hast  pre- 
vailed— thy  father  shall  not  die.  I  grant  his  pardon 
at  thy  entreaty — thy  filial  love  has  saved  him." 
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Who,  looking  backward  from  his  manhood's  prime, 
Sees  not  the  spectre  of  his  misspent  time  ; 

And,  though  the  shade 
Of  funeral  cypress,  planted  thick  behind. 
Hears  no  reproachful  whisper  on  the  wind 

From  his  loved  dead  ? 

Who  bears  no  trace  of  Passion's  evil  force? 
Who  shuns  thy  sting,  O  terrible  Remorse? 

Who  would  not  cast 
Half  of  his  Future  from  him,  but  to  win 
Wakeless  oblivion  for  the  wrong  and  sin 

Of  the  sealed  past  ? 

Alas !    the  evil,  which  we  fain  would  shun. 
We  do,  and  leave  the  wished-for  good  undone ; 

Our  strength  to-day 
Ig  but  to-morrow's  weakness,  prone  to  fall ; 


Poor,  blind,  unprofitable  servants  all, 
Are  we  alway. 

Yet  who,  thus  looking  backward  o'er  his  years, 
Feels  not  his  eyelids  wet  with  grateful  tears. 

If  he  hath  been 
Permitted,  weak  and  sinful  as  he  was. 
To  cheer  and  aid,  in  some  ennobling  cause. 

His  fellow-men  1 

If  he  hath  hidden  the  outcast,  or  let  in 
A  ray  of  sunshine  to  the  cell  of  sin ; 

If  he  hath  lent 
Strength  to  the  weak,  and,  in  an  hour  of  need, 
Over  the  suffering,  mindless  of  his  creed 

Or  hue,  hath  bent : 
He  has  not  lived  in  vain  :  and  while  he  gives 
The  praise  to  Him  in  whom  he  moves  and  lives, 

With  thankful  heart 
He  gazes  backward,  and  with  hope  before, 
Knowing  that  from  his  works  he  never  more 

Can  henceforth  part. 
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CANADA. 

It  is  quite  obvious,  from  the  present  aspect  of 
vhin^^s,  that  Canada  was  designed  to  go  with  the 
United  States.  Tiiis  wonderful  Hudson  of  ours 
was  certainly  intended  as  the  outlet  of  its  foreign 
trade,  for  it  runs  down  into  a  mild  latitude,  while 
the  JSi.  Lawrence  runs  away  to  the  frozen  north, 
and  seems  to  have  been  placed  where  it  would  be 
most  out  of  the  way,  in  a  territory  good  for  little 
else.  That  men  have  arranged  the  matter  in  a 
Viay  which  contradicts  nature,  is  constantly  pro- 
d  icing  difficulty,  as  the  same  perverseness  does  in 
a  hundred  other  cases.  Yet  if  we  would  agree  to 
free  trade — perfectly  free — the  political  divisions 
of  the  earth  would  not  disturb  its  harmony.  In 
that  case,  Canada  might  belong  to  Great  Britahi 
forever,  and  yet  enjoy  almost  all  the  advantages 
of  our  Union.  Its  industry  might  then  exert 
itself  as  it  pleased,  and  find  its  market  through  our 
own  Hudson  without  interruption  by  us.  The 
injury  to  Canada  and  ourselves  has  been  pressed 
upon  us  until  we  have  agreed  to  several  measures 
for  its  modification.  We  have  established  the 
transit  policy,  by  which  foreign  goods  transported 
through  our  internal  communications  are  entitled 
to  a  return  of  duties  as  if  they  had  been  exported 
by  sea.  But  there  are  some  important  embarrass- 
ments yet  remaining.  One  of  these  is  set  forth  in 
a  memorial  which  is  about  to  be  presented  for  the 
signature  of  our  citizens,  asking  that  wheat  may  be 
imported  from  Canada,  and  that  having  been  man- 
ufactured by  our  mills,  the  duty  on  the  wheat  may 
be  returned,  on  the  exportation  of  the  flour.  This 
seems  a  very  reasonable  thing,  and  yet  it  cannot  be 
done,  as  the  law  now  stands.  The  case  is  the 
same  as  the  refining  of  sugar  or  the  distillation  of 
molasses,  both  of  which  are  allowed  "  in  bond"  as 
it  is  called,  and  the  duty  is  returned  on  the  expor- 
tation of  the  product  of  a  manufacturing  process. 
There  can  be  no  more  difficulty  in  this  matter  of 
grinding  wheat,  than  in  the  other  things  now  con- 
stantly doing.  The  flour,  since  we  are  so  large 
exporters,  would  interfere  with  our  own  flour  none 
the  more  for  this  process,  for  in  either  case  it 
would  go  to  the  same  foreign  market.  The 
memorial  to  which  we  have  referred  sets  forth 
that  Canada,  and  almost  exclusively  Canada  West, 
did  last  year  export  wheat  and  flour  to  the  aggre- 
gate extent  of  more  than  a  million  barrels  of  flour  ; 
that  we  have  mills,  water  power,  capital,  lake 
vessels,  and  facilities  of  various  kinds,  which  would 
find  valuable  occupation  in  the  business  that  would 
be  created  by  the  policy  proposed,  and  that  no  evil 
could  possibly  arise  to  any  interest.  All  this  is 
exceedingly  obvious,  and  our  nation  must  be  as 
blind  to  its  own  interest  as  it  was  in  the  days  of 
protection,  if  it  should  refuse,  under  proper  regu- 
lations, to  allow  this  new  and  profitable  trade. 

The  proposed  measure  does  not  require  the 
adoption  of  any  radically  new  principle  in  the 
management  of  our  affairs.  The  Canadians  are 
moving  earnestly  to  bring  about  a  system  of  recip- 
rocal low  duties,  and  appear  ready  to  bring  their 


duties  down  to  almost  any  point  to  which  we  will 
consent  to  go.  But  this  proposal  implies  a  fujada- 
mental  change  in  our  policy,  and  would  pr(»bably, 
if  adopted,  under  the  force  of  our  reciprocity  trea- 
ties, compel  us  to  lower  our  duties  on  the  products 
of  other  nations  to  the  same  rate.  Nothing  would 
meet  this  emergency  fully,  but  the  adoption  of  a 
new  system  of  revenue,  a  system  of  direct  taxation. 
This  would  sweep  off  all  difficulties  about  transits, 
drawbacks,  reciprocities  and  manufactures,  and 
give  us  and  all  the  world  the  free  use  of  the 
advantages  which  the  Creator  designed  for  us  and 
for  all.  When  we  learn  how  to  make  the  most 
of  our  position,  we  shall  perhaps  adopt  this  plan. 
At  any  rate,  we  shall  not  suppose  that  our  own 
interests  can  be  promoted  by  refusing  to  deal 
freely  with  our  neighbors,  as  the  geographical 
works  of  the  Creator  evidently  designed  we 
should. — Journal  of  Commerce. 


From  Chambers'  EJinbiir^h  Journal. 
PERSONAL   NARRATIVE   OF    THE    ESCAPE    OF   W. 
L.  MACKENZIE   FROM  TORONTO  TO  THE  UNI- 
TED   STATES. 

The  rash  and  ill-planned  rebellion  of  Upper 
Canada  was  speedily  checked  by  the  discomfiture 
of  the  insurgents  at  Montgomery's  Tavern,  near 
Toronto,  on  the  7th  December,  1837.  Though 
Mackenzie,  the  chief  leader  of  the  insurrection,  did 
not  certainly  display  much  of  the  warrior  on  that 
occasion,  yet  he  showed  considerable  tact  p.nd  pres- 
ence of  mind  in  his  subsequent  escape  from  h"s 
pursuers ;  and  there  is  something  in  the  successful 
escape  of  any  one  from  imminent  peri],  the  detail 
of  which  has  a  tendency  to  raise  the  individual  into 
a  sort  of  hero. 

The  first  few  volleys  of  the  government  militia 
cooled  the  ardor  of  the  insurgents ;  the  rifle  balls 
fell  thick  amongst  them ;  and  a  friend  of  Mac- 
kenzie's falling  dead  at  his  side,  he  deemed  it 
necessary  to  quit  the  field,  and  warn  his  comrades 
to  disperse.  After  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
snatch  his  cloak  from  the  hotel,  he  set  off"  on  foot, 
and  after  running  a  short  distance  met  a  friendly 
farmer,  who  readily  gave  him  his  horse,  a  trusty, 
sure-footed  creature,  which  that  day  did  him  good 
service.  On  he  rode,  while  volumes  of  smoke 
rolled  after  him,  and  behind  was  seen  the  vivid 
glare  of  the  flames  of  the  fated  tavern  and  out- 
houses which  had  been  the  scene  of  the  rencounter. 
He  met  several  friends ;  one  handed  him  an  over- 
coat; and  the  general  resolution  was  to  make  for 
the  states  by  the  head  of  Lake  Ontario. 

Meantime  government  rewards  were  offered  for 
their  apprehension — one  thousand  pounds  for  Mac- 
kenzie, and  five  hundred  pounds  per  man  for  sev- 
eral others.  Couriers  were  sent  off"  in  every  direc- 
tion with  tidings  to  the  like  effect,  and  a  gazette 
was  circulated  minutely  describing  those  persons 
whose  apprehension  was  especially  desired. 

Finding  himself  now  closely  pursued  and  re- 
peatedly fired  at,  Mackenzie  left  the  high  r.yad  with 
one  friend,  and  made  for  Shepherd's  Mills.    "  The 
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fleetest  horsemen  of  the  official  party  were  so  close 
upon  us,"  says  he  in  his  narrative,*  "  that  I  had 
only  time  to  jump  ofF  my  horse  and  ask  the  miller 
of  the  place  whether  a  large  body  of  men,  then  on 
the  heights,  were  friends  or  foes,  before  our  pur- 
suers were  climbing  up  the  steep  ascent  almost 
beside  me."  He  eluded  them,  and  soon  after 
overtook  Colonel  Lout  with  about  ninety  of  his 
friends.  After  taking  some  refreshment  at  a 
farmer's,  the  party  separated,  sixteen  only  accom- 
panying Mackenzie.  They  were  all  on  foot,  many 
unarmed.  Mackenzie  had  no  other  arms  than  a 
single-barrelled  pistol.  They  made  for  the  Huinber 
bridge  through  Vaughan,  but  found  it  strongly 
guarded.  They  then  went  up  the  river  a  long 
way,  got  some  supper  at  the  house  of  a  farmer, 
cro?:ied  the  stream  on  a  foot  bridge,  and  by  two 
o'clock  next  morning  reached  the  house  of  a  friendly 
settler,  completely  exhausted  with  cold  and  fatigue. 
Here  blankets  were  hung  over  the  windovAs  to 
avoid  suspicion ;  food  and  beds  were  prepared  ; 
and  while  the  government  troops  w^ere  keenly 
searching  for  them,  the  fugitives  were  sleeping 
soundly.  Next  morning,  those  who  had  arms 
buried  them  ;  they  agreed  to  separate,  and  make 
for  the  frontier  two  and  two  together.  A  young 
lad  of  twenty  was  the  companion  of  Mackenzie. 
They  set  out  together  undisguised,  and  on  foot, 
and  met  and  conversed  with  several  people,  but 
found  none  disposed  to  betray  them.  About  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  they  reached  Comfort's 
Mills,  near  Streetsville  ;  there  they  were  told  that 
Colonel  Chisholm,  with  three  hunclred  men,  were 
divided  into  parties  in  search  of  them.  Mr.  Com- 
fort, an  American  by  birth,  but  a  citizen  of  Canada, 
treated  them  kindly,  and  lent  them  his  wagon,  with 
a  young  Irish  driver.  They  drove  through  the 
village  in  broad  daylight ;  "  yet,"  says  the  fugi- 
tive, "  though  known  to  everybody,  we  proceeded 
a  long  way  west  before  danger  approached.  At 
length,  however,  we  were  hotly  pursued  by  a  party 
of  mounted  troops  ;  our  driver  became  alarmed, 
and  with  reason,  and  I  took  the  reins,  and  pushed 
onwards  at  full  speed  over  a  rough,  hard-frozen 
road  without  snow.  Our  pursuers,  nevertheless, 
gained  on  us  ;  and  when  near  the  Sixteen-Mile 
Creek,  we  ascertained  that  my  countryman,  Col. 
Chalmers,  had  a  party  guarding  the  bridge.  The 
creek  swells  up  at  times  into  a  rapid  river — it  was 
now  swollen  by  the  November  rains.  What  was 
to  be  done  1  My  companion  and  I  jumped  from 
the  wagon,  made  towards  the  forest,  asked  a  la- 
bqfer  ths  way  to  Esquesing,  to  put  our  pursuers 
.  off  oar  track,  and  were  soon  in  the  thickest  of  the 
patch  of  woods  near  the  deep  ravine  in  which  flows 
the  creek  numbered  sixteen.  Those  in  pursuit 
came  up  with  our  driver  almost  immediately  after 
we  left,  and  took  him  prisoner.  The  frequent  reports 

*In  "The  Trihune,"  New  York,  September,  1847,  is  a 
long  narrative  by  Mackenzie  of  his  escape.  The  present 
paper  coiUaiiis  liie  substance  of  his  narrative,  condensed 
and  much  moilified,  all  the  political  allusions  and  digres- 
sions with  which  it  is  interspersed  being  omitted,  and 
only  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  personal  adventures 
given  in  a  connected  ibrm. 


of  rifles,  and  the  barking  of  dogs,  near  the  place 
where  we  were  concealed,  annoyed  us  not  a  little. 
There  was  now  but  one  chance  of  escape,  sur- 
rounded as  we  were — for  the  young  man  had  re- 
fused to  leave  me — and  that  was  to  stem  the  stream 
and  cross  the  swollen  creek.  We  accordingly 
stripped  ourselves  naked,  and  with  the  surface  ice 
beating  against  us,  and  holding  our  garments  over 
our  heads,  in  a  J)itter  cold  December  night,  buf- 
feted the  current,  and  were  soon  up  to  our  necks. 
I  hit  my  foot  against  a  stone,  Jet  fall  some  of  my 
clothes,  which  my  companion  caught,  and  cried 
aloud  with  pain.  The  cold  in  that  stream  caused 
me  the  most  cruel  and  intense  sensation  of  pain  I 
ever  endured  ;  but  we  got  through,  though  with  a 
better  chance  for  drowning  ;  and  the  frozen  sand  on 
the  banks  seemed  warm  to  our  feet  when  we  oace 
more  trod  on  it.  In  an  hour  and  a  half  we  were 
under  the  hospitable  roof  of  a  kind  farmer  ;  and  a 
supply  of  dry  flannels  and  food,  and  an  hour's  rest, 
were  kindly  furnished  us,  while  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ter of  our  host  kept  a  silent  watch  outside  in  the 
cold,  while  I  and  my  companion  slept."  They 
started  again  ;  travelled  all  night ;  and  by  four 
o'clock  on  Saturday  morning  they  reached  Wel- 
lington Square  by  the  middle  road.  "  Tlie  farm- 
ers' dogs  began  to  bark  loudly ;  the  heavy  tramp 
of  a  party  of  horsemen  was  heard  behind  us ;  we 
retired  a  little  way  into  the  woods  ;  I  saw  that  the 
men  were  armed  ;  entered  the  road  again  ;  and 
half  an  hour  before  twilight  reached  the  doOr  of  an 
upright  magistrate,  which  an  English  boy  at  once 
opened  to  us.  I  sent  up  my  name  ;  was  requested 
to  walk  up  stairs,  (in  the  dark,)  and  was  told  that 
the  house,  barns,  and  every  part  of  tlieir  premises, 
had  been  twice  searched  for  me  that  morning,  and 
that  M'Nab's  men  from  Hamilton  were  scouring 
the  country  in  all  directions  in  the  hope  of  taking 
me.  I  asked  if  I  had  the  least  chance  to  pass 
downward  by  the  way  of  Burlington  beach,  but 
was  answered  that  both  roads  were  guarded,  and 
that  Dr.  Rolph  was  by  that  time  safe  in  Lewision." 
They  immediately  retired  to  a  thicket  behind  the 
house,  deeming  it  the  safest  place  ;  and  as  the 
young  man  was  chilled  with  cold  and  fatigue,  it 
was  deemed  best  for  him  to  separate  from  Mac- 
kenzie, as,  not  being  known,  he  would  be  safe 
from  apprehension.  He  did  so,  and  reached  the 
frontier,  but  was  laid  up  for  four  months  after\vards 
by  indisposition.  "  At  dawn  of  day,"  continues 
Mackenzie,  "  it  began  to  snow  and  show  fool 
marks.  A  pease-rick,  which  the  pigs  had  under- 
mined all  round,  stood  on  a  high  knoll,  and  I  chose 
it  for  a  hiding-place.  For  ten  or  twelve  days  I 
had  slept,  when  I  could  get  any  sleep,  in  my 
clothes  ;  and  my  limbs  had  swelled  so  that  I  had 
to  leave  my  boots  and  wear  a  pair  of  slippers. 
My  feet  were  wet,  I  was  very  weary,  and  the  cold 
and  drift  annoyed  me  much.  Breakfast  I  had  had 
none  ;  and  in  due  time  Colonel  M'Dowall,  the  high- 
sheriff",  and  his  posse,  stood  before  me.  House, 
barns,  cellars,  and  garret  were  searched,  and  I  the 
while  quietly  looking  on.  The  colonel  was  after- 
wards second  in  command  to  Sir  Allan  M"Nab 
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opposite  Navy  Island,  and  when  I  lived  in  William 
street.  Some  years  ago  he  called  on  me,  and  we 
had  a  hearty  laugh  over  his  ineffectual  exertions 
to  catch  a  rebel  in  1837.  When  the  coast  seemed 
clear,  my  terrified  host,  a  wealthy  Canadian,  came 
up  the  hill  as  if  to  find  his  pigs,  brought  me  two 
bottles  of  hot  water  for  my  feet,  a  bottle  of  tea, 
and  several  slices  of  bread  and  butter ;  told  me 
that  the  neighborhood  was  literally  harassed  with 
bodies  of  armed  men  in  search  of  me,  and  advised 
that  I  should  leave  that  place  at  dark,  but  where 
to  go  he  could  not  tell  me.  After  I  left  his  prem- 
ises, he  was  arrested  ;  but  had  powerful  friends, 
gave  bail,  and  the  matter  ended  there.  When 
night  set  in,  I  knocked  at  the  next  farmer's  door ; 
they  were  strong  government  men,  and  as  the 
house  had  been  searched  often  for  me  already,  they 
refused  to  see  me  ;  but  their  boy  conducted  me  by 
a  by-path  to  Mr.  King's, 'the  next  farm,  ^ere  I 
had  supper  ;  rested  for  an  hour  ;  and  then  walked 
with  my  host  to  my  early  residence,  Dundas  Vil- 
lage, at  the  head  of  Lake  Ontario.  We  saw  a 
small  party  of  armed  men  on  the  road,  near  the 
mills  of  an  Englishman  ;  but  they  did  not  perceive 
us.  We  went  to  the  dwelling  of  an  old  friend,  to 
whom  I  stated  that  I  thought  I  should  now  make 
a  more  speedy,  yet  equally  sure  progress  on  horse- 
back. He  risked  at  once,  and  that  too  most  wil- 
lingly, his  horse.  Mr.  King  returned  home,  and 
I  entered  the  village  alone  in  the  night,  and  was 
hailed  by  some  person,  who  speedily  passed  on. 
I  wanted  to  take  a  friend  with  me,  but  durst  not 
go  to  wake  him  up.  There  was  a  guard  on  duty 
at  the  hotel,  and  I  had  to  cross  the  creek  close  by 
a  house  which  I  had  built  in  the  public  square. 
I  then  made  for  the  mountain  country  above  Ham- 
ilton, and  in  the  way  called  upon  some  old  Dutch 
friends,  who  told  me  that  all  the  passes  were 
guarded.  Near  Ancaster  I  got  a  fresh  horse  from 
an  old  friend,  and  pursued  my  journey  ;  but  com- 
ing upon  a  house  well  lighted  up,  and  where  a 
guard  was  evidently  posted,  I  turned  aside,  and 
tried  to  find  my  way  through  the  Bissbrook  and 
Glassford  woods.  For  several  weary  hours  did  J 
toil  through  the  primeval  forest,  leading  my  horse, 
and  unable  to  get  out  or  find  a  path.  The  bark- 
ing of  a  dog  brought  me,  when  near  daylight,  to  a 
solitary  cottage  ;  and  its  inhabitant — a  negro — 
pointed  out  to  me  the  Twenty-Mile  Creek  where 
it  was  fordable.  Before  I  had  ridden  a  mile,  I 
cams  to  a  small  hamlet,  which  I  had  not  known 
before ;  entered  a  house,  and  oh  my  surprise — 
was  instantly  called  by  name  !  At  the  inn,  I  did 
not  at  all  like  the  manner  of  him  who  addressed 
me,  though  I  now  know  that  all  was  well  intended. 
Quite  carelessly  to  appearance,  I  remounted  my 
horse,  and  rode  off  very  leisurely,  but  turned  the 
first  angle,  and  then  gallopped  on,  turned  again, 
and  gallopped  still  faster.  At  some  ten  miles' 
distance,  a  farm,  newly  cleared,  and  situated  in  a 
by-plac8,  seemed  a  safer  haven.  I  entered  the 
house,  called  for  breakfast,  and  found  in  the  owner 
a  stout  Hibernian  farmer,  an  Orangeman  from  the 
north  of  iroiand,  v.-ith  a  wife  and  five  fine  children. 


I  took  breakfast  very  much  at  my  .eisure  ;  saw 
my  horse  watered  and  fed  with  oats  in  the  sheaf; 
and  then  asked  Mr.  Waters  to  be  so  kind  as  put 
me  in  the  way  to  the  mountain  road  ;  which  he 
consented  to  do,  but  evidently  with  much  reluc- 
tance. After  we  had  travelled  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  in  the  woods,  he  turned  round  at  a  right 
angle,  and  said  that  that  was  the  way. 
"  'Not  to  the  road?'  said  I. 
"  '  No  ;  but  to  Mr.  M'Intyre  the  magistrate  !' 
"  Here  we  came  to  a  full  stop.  He  w^as  stout 
and  burly,  I  small  and  slight  made.  I  soon  found 
that  he  had  not  dreamt  of  me  as  a  rebel  ;  liis  lead- 
ing idea  was,  that  I  had  a  habit  of  borrowing  other 
men's  horses  without  their  express  leave — in  other 
words,  that  I  was  a  horse  thief.  Horses  had  been 
stolen,  and  he  only  did  his  duty  by  carrying  a 
doubtful  case  before  the  nearest  justice.  This  was 
a  real  puzzle.  Should  I  tell  Waters  who  I  was 
it  was  ten  to  one  but  he  would  seize  me  for  the 
heavy  reward.  If  I  went  before  the  justice,  he 
would  doubtless  know  and  detain  me.  ,  I  asked 
Mr.  Waters  to  explain.  He  said  that  I  had  come 
in  great  haste  to  his  house  on  a  December  Sunday 
morning ;  that  it  was  on  no  public  road,  with  my 
clothes  torn,  my  face  badly  scratched,  and  my  horse 
all  in  a  foam  ;  that  I  had  refused  to  s:iy  who  I  was 
or  where  I  came  from  ;  had  paid  him  a  dollar  for 
a  very  humble  breakfast,  been  in  no  haste  to  leave, 
and  was  riding  one  of  the  finest  horses  in  Canada 
— making,  at  the  same  time,  for  the  froiitier  by 
the  most  unfrequented  paths;  and  that  many  horses 
had  been  recently  borrowed.  My  manner,  he  ad- 
mitted, did  not  indicate  anything  wrong  ;  but  why 
did  I  studiously  conceal  my  name  and  business  1 
There  was  some  truth  in  all  this.  My  bonnet 
rouge,  my  torn  homespun,  sorry  slippers,  weary 
gait,  and  unshaven  beard,  were  assuredly  not  much 
in  keeping  with  the  charger  I  was  riding ;  and  I 
had  unfortunately  given  no  reply  whatever  to  sev- 
eral of  his  and  his  good  wife's  home  questions. 
My  chance  to  be  tried  and  condemned  in  the  hall 
where  I  had  often  sat  in  judgment  on  others  was 
seemingly  now  very  near,  but  I  did  not  quite  de- 
spair. To  escape  from  Waters  in  that  dense 
forest  was  entirely  hopeless ;  to  hlow  out  his 
brains  while  he  was  acting  quite  conscientiously, 
wiiile  his  five  pretty  children  at  home  waited 
his  early  return,  could  have  easily  been  done 
as  far  as  opportunity  went,  for  he  was  ui:sus- 
picious  of  anything  of  the  kind,  and  ray  pistol 
was  now  loaded,  and  sure  to  fire.  But  I  could 
not  do  it.  So  I  held  a  parley  with  my  detainer, 
touched  on  various  subjects,  and  at  last  found,  to 
my  great  surprise  and  real  delight,  that  though 
averse  to  the  object  of  the  revolt,  he  spoke  of  my- 
self in  terms  of  good-will.  His  next  n8ighl)or  had 
lived  near  me  in  1823  at  Queenstovi'n,  and  had 
spoken  so  well  of  myself  and  family  to  him,  as  to 
have  interested  him,  though  he  had  never  met  me 
before.  '  I  am  an  old  magistrate,'  said  I,  '  but  at 
present  in  a  situation  of  some  difficulty.  If  I  can 
satisfy  you  as  to  who  I  am,  and  why  I  nm  here 
would  you  desire  to  gain  the  price  of  any  man' 
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blood?'  He  sesmed  to  shudder  at  the  very  idea 
of  such  a  thing-.  I  then,  before  revealing  myself, 
made  him  take  a  solemn  oath  of  secrecy.  When 
he  had  ascertained  my  name,  vv^hich  I  showed  him 
on  my  watch,  seals,  and  pocket-book,  he  expressed 
real  sorrow  on  account  of  the  dangerous  situation 
in  which  I  stood,  and  pledged  himself  to  keep 
silence  for  twenty-four  hours,  directed  me  how  to 
get  into  the  main  road,  and  feelingly  urged  me  to 
accept  his  personal  guidance  to  the  frontier.  He 
kept  his  word ;  but  when  I  was  fairly  out  of  dan- 
ger, he  told  the  whole  story  to  his  neighbors, 
which  caused  his  apprehension,  though  he  was 
afterwards  released." 

Our  hero  now  gained  the  open  country,  recrossed 
the  Twenty-Mile  Creek,  and  at  length  reentered 
the  mountain  path  a  little  below  where  a  military 
guard  W3^  then  stationed.  While  in  sight  of  this 
guard,  he  moved  on  very  slowly.  The  country 
people  were  going  to  church,  and  he  made  as  if 
going  there  too.  As  soon  as  he  was  out  of  sight, 
however,»he  used  his  spurs  to  some  advantage.  It 
appears  that  two  men  whom  he  had  spoken  to  in  the 
road  gave  the  alarm  to  an  armed  party,  who  im- 
mediately gave  pursuit.  "  I  perceived  them," 
says  he,  "  when  a  third  of  a  mile  off.  I  thought 
it  safer  to  endeavor  to  put  my  pursuers  off  the 
track,  and  on  a  false  scent,  than  to  keep  on  ahead 
of  them  ;  so  I  turned  short  towards  St.  Catherine's 
when  I  got  to  Smithville,  and  seemed  to  take  that 
road  down  hill  full  speed.  Instead  of  doing  so, 
however,  I  turned  a  corner,  put  up  my  horse  very 
quickly  in  the  stable  of  a  friendly  Canadian,  entered 
his  house,  he  being  at  church,  beheld  my  pursuers 
stop  to  interrogate  a  woman  who  had  seen  me  pass, 
and  then  ride  furiously  onward  by  the  St.  Cathe- 
rine's road.  I  then  went  quietly  to  bed,  and  rested 
for  some  four  hours ;  had  a  comfortable  supper 
with  the  family,  and  what  clothes  I  required.  A 
trusty  companion  was  also  ready  to  mount  his  horse, 
and  accompany  me  the  last  forty  miles  to  Buffalo. 
We  accordingly  started  about  eight  o'clock  on  Sun- 
day night,  and  keeping  clear  of  the  armed  guards, 
we  got  safe  into  Crowland  before  daylight.  We 
awoke  a  friend  here,  turned  our  horses  into  his 
pasture,  and  he  immediately  accompanied  us  to  the 
Niagara  river  on  foot.  On  inquiry,  it  was  found 
that  all  the  boats  on  the  river,  except  those  at  the 
ferries,  which  were  well  guarded,  had  been  seized 
and  taken  care  of  by  the  officers  of  government. 
A  gentleman  J  however,  who  lived  opposite  the  head 
of  Grand  1/  ud ,  was  believed  to  have  kept  one  of 
his  boats  locked  up  beside  his  carriages.  This 
gentleman  was  applied  to  ;  and  though  no  favorer 
of  the  late  movement,  and  at  considerable  risk, 
immediately  consented  to  give  his  boat.  As  well 
as  I  can  now  remember,"  continues  the  narrator, 
*'  it  was  about  nine  on  Monday  morning  when  I 
reached  this  gentleman's  house  ;  an  excellent  break- 
fast was  prepared,  and  I  was  fatigued  and  hungry. 
But  there  was  a  military  patrol  on  the  river,  and 
before  sitting  down  to  a  repast,  I  thought  it  safe 
to  Step  out  and  see  if  the  coast  was  clear.  Well  | 
for  me  it  was  that  I  did  so  !     The  custom-house 


officer,  opposite  Black  Rock,  and  his  troop  nf 
mounted  dragoons,  were  so  close  upon  us,  riding 
up  by  the  bank  of  the  river,  that  had  I  not  then 
observed  their  approach,  they  would  have  caught 
me  at  breakfast.  Nine  men  out  of  ten,  in  such  an 
emergency,  would  have  hesitated  to  assist  me,  and 
to  escape  by  land  was  at  that  time  evidently  impos- 
sible. My  host  lost  not  a  moment ;  his  boat  was 
hauled  across  the  road,  and  launched  in  the  stream 
with  all  possible  speed ;  and  he,  I,  and  my  guide 
were  scarcely  afloat  in  it,  and  out  a  little  way  be* 
low  the  bank,  when  the  officer  with  his  troop  of 
horse  were  parading  in  front  of  the  house.  How 
we  escaped  here  is  to  me  almost  a  miracle.  I  had 
resided  long  in  the  district,  and  was  known  by 
everybody  :  a  boat  was  in  the  river  against  official 
orders  ;  it  was  near  the  shore,  and  the  carbines  of 
the  military  could  have  compelled  us  to  return,  or 
have  killed  us  if  disobe'dient.  The  commanding 
officer  did  not  see  us,  that  was  evident ;  he  turned 
round  at  the  moment  to  talk  to  the  lady  of  the 
house  and  her  daughters,  who  were  standing  in 
the  partene  in  front  of  the  house  full  of  anxiety  on 
our  account ;  but  of  the  troop,  not  a  few  must  have 
seen  the  movement ;  and  yet  we  were  allowed  to 
steer  for  the  head  of  Grand  Island  with  all  the  ex- 
pedition in  our  power  without  interruption  ;  nor 
was  there  a  whisper  said  about  the  matter  for  many 
months  thereafter.  In  an  hour  we  were  safe  on 
the  American  shore,  and  that  night  I  slept  in  tran- 
quillity and  safety." 


Pins. — A  dozen  years  since,  all  the  pins  used 
in  this  country  were  imported.  Now,  none  are 
imported,  except  a  few  German  pins  for  the  supply 
of  the  German  population  of  Pennsylvania  This 
wonderful  change  has  been  produced  by  a  concur- 
rence of  circumstances — the  most  prominent  of 
which  was  the  invention,  by  Mr.  Samuel  Slocum, 
now  of  Providence,  of  a  pin-making  machine  far 
superior  to  any  then  in  use  in  England.  This  led 
to  the  establishment  of  a  pin-manufactory  at  Pough- 
keepsie  by  Messrs.  Slocum,  Jillson  &  Co.,  which, 
contrary  to  general  expectation,  was  entirely  suc- 
cessful, and  soon  distanced  foreign  competition. 
Thus  things  went  on,  until  the  passage  of  the  tariff 
of  1842,  which,  by  increasing  the  duty  on  foreign 
pins,  encouraged  other  parties  in  this  country  to  en- 
gage in  the  business.  Foreseeing  this,  the  above 
mentioned  company — which  was  succeeded  by  the 
Am.  Pin  Company — at  once  reduced  their  prices 
20  per  cent.,  and  have  since  reduced  them  10  ]  er 
cent.  more.  Of  all  the  pin  companies  which  have 
been  established  or  attempted  in  the  United  States, 
only  three  are  known  to  exist  at  present,  viz.,  the 
Am.  Pin  Company,  (which' has  works  both  at 
Poughkeepsie  and  at  Waterbury,  Conn.,)  the  Howe 
Company,  at  Derby,  Conn.,  and  Messrs.  Pelton, 
Fairchild  &  Co.,  of  Poughkeepsie. 

The  quantity  of  pins  turned  out  by  these  estab 
lishments,  especially  the  two  first,  is  enormous. 
The  statistics  of  one  of  them,  we  have  ascertained, 
are  about  as  follows : — Per  week,  70  cases,  aver" 
aging  170  packs  each,  each  pack  containing  J 3 
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papers,  and  each  paper  280  pins :  making  an  ag- 
gregate of  39,984,000  pins  per  week,  or  2,079,- 
168,000  per  annum.  If  the  products  of  the  other 
two  establishments,  and  the  small  amount  imported, 
are  together  equal  to  the  above,  we  should  have  a 
grand  total  of  4,158,336,000  pins  for  consumption 
in  the  United  States,  equal  to  200  on  an  average, 
for  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  country. 
A.  pretty  liberal  allowance,  we  are  thinking.  The 
number  of  pin-making  machines  employed  by  said 
company  is  about  30,  and  of  workpeople  about  60. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  these  machines  so 
as  to  make  their  operation  intelligible  to  those  who 
have  not  seen  them  in  motion.  We  will  only  say 
that  the  wire  which  is  to  be  wrought  into  pins 
runs  from  a  reel  like  yarn,  into  one  end  of  the  ma- 
chine, and  comes  out  at  the  other,  not  wire,  but 
pins,  cut,  pointed,  and  headed,  in  the  most  perfect 
manner,  at  the  rate  of  150  a  minute.  This  is  about 
the  usual  speed,  but  tlie  machinery  is  capable  of 
being  59  adjusted  as  to  produce  300  a  minute. 
Being  now  of  a  yellowish  color,  they  are  thrown, 
by  the  bushel,  into  kettles  containing  a  certain 
liquid,  by  which  they  are  whitened  and  prepared 
for  sticking ;  i.  e.  for  being  stuck  into  papers,  in 
rows,  as  they  are  bought  at  the  stores.  This 
process  of  sticking  is  also  performed  by  a  machine 
invented  by  Mr.  Slocum.  The  narrow  paper  in 
which  the  pins  are  stuck,  is  wound  from  a  reel,  of 
any  imaginable  length,  and  then  cut  off  at  uniform 
intervals.  One  sticking-machine  will  stick  as  many 
pins  as  three  pin-machines  can  make ;  and  three 
of  the  former  can  be  attended  by  one  girl. 

A  part  of  the  pins  of  the  Am.  Pin  Company  are 
made  of  American  copper,  obtained  on  the  borders 
of  Lake  Superior. 

The  triumphant  success  of  American  pin-making 
ithout  the  aid  of  protection^  or  rather  in  spite  of 
<,  shows  that  when  skill  and  industry  are  com- 
bined, "  some  things  can  be  done  as  well  as 
others." — N.  Y.  Jour.  Commerce. 


THE    ART    OF   LIVING   WITH    OTHERS. 

In  the  first  place,  if  people  are  to  live  happily 
together,  they  must  not  fancy,  because  they  are 
thrown  together  now,  that  all  their  lives  have  been 
exactly  similar  up  to  the  present  time,  that  they 
started  exactly  alike,  and  that  they  are  to  be  for 
the  future  of  thp  same  mind.  A  thorough  convic- 
tion of  the  difference  of  men  is  the  great  thing  to 
be  assured  of  in  social  knowledge  ;  it  is  to  life  what 
Newton's  law  is  to  astronomy.  Sometimes  men 
have  a  knowledge  of  it  with  regard  to  the  world  in 
general  :  they  do  not  expect  the  outer  world  to 
agree  with  them  in  all  points,  but  are  vexed  at  not 
being  able  to  drive  their  own  tastes  and  opinions 
into  those  they  live  with.  Diversities  distress  them. 
They  will  not  see  that  there  are  many  forms  of  vir- 
tue and  wisdom.  Yet  we  might  as  well  say, 
"  Why  all  these  stars ;  why  this  difference ;  why 
not  all  one  star?" 

Many  of  the  rules  for  people  living  together  in 
peace  follow  from  the  above.  For  instance,  not  to 
interfere  unreasonably  with  others,  not  to  ridicule 
their  tastes,  not  to  question  and  re-question  their 
resolves,  not  to  indulge  in  perpetual  comment  on 


their  proceedings,  and  to  delight  in  their  having 
other  pursuits  than  ours,  are  all  based  upon  a 
thorough  perception  of  the  simple  fact  that  they  are 
not  we. 

Another  rule  for  living  happily  with  others  is,  to 
avoid  having  stock  subjects  of  disputation.  It 
mostly  happens,  when  people  live  inucli  together, 
that  they  come  to  have  certain  set  topics,  round 
which,  from  frequent  dispute,  there  is  such  a  growth 
of  angry  words,  mortified  vanity,  and  the  like,  that 
the  original  subject  of  difference  becomes  a  standing 
subject  for  quarrel ;  and  there  is  a  tendency  in  all 
minor  disputes  to  drift  down  to  it. 

Again,  if  people  wish  to  live  well  together,  they 
must  not  hold  too  much  to  logic,  and  suppose  that 
everything  is  to  he  settled  by  suflficient  reason. 
Dr.  Johnson  saw  this  clearly  with  regard  10  married 
people,  when  he  said,  "  Wretched  would  be  ihe 
pair  above  all  names  of  wretchedness,  who  should 
be  doomed  to  adjust  by  reason,  every  morning,  all 
the  minute  detail  of  a  domestic  day.".  But  the 
application  should  be  much  more  general  than  he 
made  it.  There  is  no  time  for  such  reasonings,  and 
nothing  that  is  worth  them.  And  when  we  recol- 
lect how  two  lawyers,  or  two  politicians,  can  go  on 
contending,  and  that  there  is  no  end  of  one-sided 
reasoning  on  any  subject,  we  shall  not  be  sure  that 
such  contention  is  the  best  mode  for  arriving  at 
truth  ;  hut  certainly  it  is  not  the  way  to  arrive  at 
good  temper. 

If  you  would  be  loved  as  a  companion,  avoid 
unnecessary  criticism  upon  those  with  whom  you 
live.  The  number  of  people  who  have  taken  out 
judges'  patents  for  themselves  is  very  large  in  any 
society.  Now,  it  would  be  hard  for  a  man  to  live 
with  another  who  was  always  criticising  his  actions, 
even  if  it  were  kindly  and  just  criticism.  It  would 
be  like  living  between  the  glasses  of  a  microscope. 
But  these  self-elected  judges,  like  their  prototypes, 
are  very  apt  to  have  the  persons  they  judge  brought 
before  them  in  the  guise  of  culprits. 

One  of  the  most  provoking  forms  of  the  criticism 
above  alluded  to,  is  that  which  may  be  called  criti- 
cism over  the  shoulder.  "  Had  I  been  consulted" 
— "  Had  you  listened  to  me" — "  But  you  always 
will" — and  such  short  scraps  of  sentences,  may 
remind  many  of  us  of  dissertations  which  we  have 
suffered  and  inflicted,  and  of  v^'hich  we  cannot  call 
to  mind  any  soothing  effect-. 

Another  rule  is,  not  to  let  familiarity  swallow  up 
all  courtesy.  Many  of  us  have  a  habit  of  saying  to 
those  with  whom  we  live  such  things  as  we  say 
about  strangers  behind  their  backs.  There  is  no 
place,  however,  where  real  politeness  is  of  more 
value  than  where  we  mostly  think  it  would  be 
superfluous.  You  may  say  more  truth,  or  rather 
speak  out  more  plainly,  to  your  associates,  but  not 
less  courteously  than  you  do  to  strangers. 

Again,  we  must  not  expect  more  from  the  society 
of  our  friends  and  companions  than  it  can  give ;  and 
especially  must  not  expect  contrary  things.  It  is 
somewhat  arrogant  to  talk  of  travelling  over  other 
minds  (mind  being,  for  what  we  know,  infinite  ;) 
but  still  we  become  familiar  with  the  upper  views, 
tastes,  and  tempers  of  our  associates ;  and  it  is 
hardly  in  man  to  estimate  justly  what  is  familiar  to 
him.  In  travelling  along  at  night,  as  Hazlitt  says, 
we  catch  a  glimpse  into  cheerful-looking  rooms, 
with  light  blazing  in  them,  and  we  conclude,  invol- 
untarily, how  happy  the  inmates  must  be.  Yet 
there  is  heaven  and  hell  in  those  rooms,  the  same 
heaven  and  hell  that  we  have  known  in  others. — 
Friends  in  Council. 
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i';iosPECTus. — lins  work  is  conducted  in  the  spirit  of 
jUtell's  ?Juseumof  Foreign  Literature,  (which  was  favor- 
siiiiy  received  by  the  public  for  twenty  years,)  but  as  it  is 
twice  as  large,  and  appears  so  often,  we  not  only  give 
spirit  and  freshness  to  it  by  many  things  which  were  ex- 
cluded by  a  month's  delay,  but  while  thus  extending  our 
scope  and  gathering  a  greater  and  more  attractive  variety, 
are  able  so  to  increase  the  solid  and  substantial  part  of 
our  literary,  historical,  and  political  harvest,  as  fully  to 
satisfy  the  wants  of  the  American  reader. 

Tlie  elaborate  and  stately  Essays  of  the  Edinburgh, 
Q:iarterly,  and  other  Reviews  ;  and  Blackicood's  noble 
criticisms  on  Poetry,  his  keen  political  Commentaries, 
highly  wrought  Tales,  and  vivid  descriptions  of  rural  and 
mountain  Scenery  :  and  the  contributions  to  Literature, 
History,  and  Common  Life,  by  the  sagacious  Spectator, 
the  sparkling  Examiner,  the  judicious  Alhcnceum,  the 
busy  and  industrious  Literary  Gazette,  the  sensilile  and 
comprehensive  Z?rii!ar2r?m,  the  sober  and  respectable  Chris- 
tian Observer;  these  are  intermixed  with  the  Military 
and  Naval  reminiscences  of  the  United  Serri'ce,  and  witfi 
the  best  articles  of  the  Dublin  University,  Neic  Monthly, 
Prnser^s,  TaiVs,  Ainsjcorth's,  Hood^s,  and  Sporting  Mag- 
azines, a:  d  of  Chambers^  admirable  Journal.  We  do  not 
consider  it  beneath  our  dignity  to  borrow  wit  and  wisdom 
from  Puna;  ;  and,  when  we  think  it  good  enough,  make 
use  of  the  tnunder  of  The  Times.  We  shall  increase  our 
variety  I:}  importations  from  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
from  the  new  growth  of  the  British  colonies. 

The  steamship  has  brought  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
into  our  neighborhood  ;  and  will  greatly  multiply  our  con- 
nections, as  Merchants,  Travellers,  and  Politicians,  with 
ill  parts  of  the  world ;  so  that  much  more  than  ever  it 


now  becomes  every  intelligent  American  to  be  intormou 
of  the  condition  and  changes  of  foreign  countries.  And 
this  not  only  because  of  their  nearer  connection  with  our- 
selves, but  because  the  nations  seem  to  be  hastening, 
through  a  rapid  process  of  change,  to  some  new  state  of 
things,  which  the  merely  political  prophet  cannoi  compute 
or  foresee. 

Geographical  Discoveries,  the  progress  of  Colonization, 
(which  is  extending  over  the  whole  world,)  and  Voyages 
and  Travels,  will  be  favorite  matter  for  our  selections  ; 
and,  in  general,  we  shall  systematically  and  very  ully 
acquaint  our  readers  with  the  great  department  of  Foreign 
affairs,  without  entirely  neglectingour  own. 

While  we  aspire  to  make  the  Lt'ring  Age  desiralile  to 
all  who  wish  to  keep  themselves  informed  of  the  rnpid 
progress  of  the  movement — to  Statesmen,  Divines,  Law- 
yers, and  Physicians — to  men  of  business  and  men  of 
leisure — it  is  still  a  stronger  object  to  make  it  attractive 
and  useful  to  their  Wives  and  Children.  We  believe  that 
we  can  thus  do  some  good  in  our  day  and  generation  ;  and 
hope  to  make  the  wjrk  indispensalje  in  every  well-in- 
formed family.  We  say  indispensable,  because  in  this 
day  of  cheap  literature  it  is  not  possilile  lo  guard  against 
the  influx  of  what  is  bad  in  taste  and  vicious  in  inorafe, 
in  any  other  way  than  by  furnishing  a  sufficient  supply 
of  a  healthy  character.  The  mental  and  moral  appetite 
must  be  gratified. 

We  hope  \\\nX,hY  ^^iDinnowing  the  reheat  from  tlie 
ckajf]'"  by  providing  abundantly  for  the  imagination,  and 
by  a  large  collection  of  Biography,  Voyages  and  Tiavel.s, 
History,  and  more  solid  matter,  we  may  produce  a  work 
which  shall  be  popular,  while  at  the  same  time  it  will 
aspire  to  raise  the  standard  of  public  taste. 


Tkrms. — The  Living  Age  is  published  every  Satur- 
day, by  E.  LiTTELL  &  Co.,  corner  of  Tremont  and  Brom- 
fieki  sts.,  Boston  ;  Price  12i  cents  a  number,  or  six  dollars 
a  year  in  advance.  Remittances  for  any  period  will  be 
thankfully  received  and  promptly  attended  to.  fj'  To 
insure  regularity  in  mailing  the  work,  orders  should  be 
addressed  to  the  office  of  publication,  as  above. 

Clubs,  paying  a  year  in  advance,  will  be  supplied  as 
follows : — 

Four  copies  for  ...  .  820  00 
Nine  ""....  S40  00 
Twelve  «'"....    t-50  00 


Complete  sets,  in  fifteen  volumes,  to  the  end  of  1847, 
handsomely  bound,  and  packed  in  neat  boxes,  are  for  sale 
at  thirty  dollars. 

A.ny  volume  may  be  had  separately  at  two  dollars, 
bound,  or  a  dollar  and  a  half  in  numbers. 

Any  number  may  be  had  for  \2h  cents  ;  and  it  may 
he  worth  while  for  subscribers  or  purchasers  to  complete 
any  broken  volumes  they  may  have,  and  thus  greatly  en- 
hance their  value. 


Binding. — We  bind  the  work  in  a  uniform,  strong,  and 
good  style  ;  and  where  customers  bring  their  numbers  in 
good  order,  can  generally  give  them  bound  volumes  in  ex- 
change without  any  delay.  The  price  of  the  binding  is 
50  cents  a  volume".  As  they  are  always  bound  to  one 
pattern,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  ma'tching  the  future 
volumes. 


Aerencies. — We  are  desirous  of  making  arrangements 
in  all  parts  of  North  America,  for  increasing  the  circula 
tion  of  this  work — and  for  doing  this  a  liberal  commission 
will  lie  allowed  to  gentlemen  who  will  interest  themselves 
in  the  i)usiness.  And  we  will  gladly  correspond  on  this 
subject  with  any  agent  who  will  send  us  undoubted  refer- 
ences. 


Postage. — When  sent  with  the  cover  on,  the  Livin; 
Age  consists  of  three  sheets,  and  is  rated  as  a  pamplilet, 
at  4*  cents.     But  when  sent  without  the  cover,  it  comes 
within  the  definition  of  a  newspaper  given  in   the  In  v. 
and  cannot  legally  be  charged  with  more  than  newspai 
postage,  (l^cts.)     V/e  add  the  definition  alluded  to: — 

A  newspaper  is  "any  printed  publication,  issued  in 
numbers,  consisting  of  not  more  than  two  sheets,  and 
published  at  short,  stated  intervals  of  not  more  than  one 
month,  conveying  intelligence  of  passing  events." 

Monthly  parts. — For  such  as  prefer  it  in  that  form,  the 
Living  A2:e  is  put  up  in  monthly  parts,  containing  four  o! 
five  weekly  numbers.  In  this  shajjc  it  shows  to  great 
advantage  in  comparison  with  other  works,  containing  m 
each  part  double  the  matter  of  any  of  the  quarterlies. 
But  we  recommend  the  weekly  numbers,  as  fresher  and 
fuller  of  life.  Postage  on  the'monthly  parts  is  about  14 
cents.  The  volumes  are  published  quarterly,  each  volume 
containing  as  much  matter  as  a  quarterly  review  gives  in 
eisfhteen  months. 


Washington,  27  Dec,  1845. 
Of  all  the  Periodical  Journals  devoted  to  literature  and  science  which  abound  in  Europe  and  in  this  country,  this] 
has  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  most  useful.     It  contains   indeed  the  exposition  only  of  the  current  literature  of  th» 
English  language,  but  this  by  its  immense  extent  and  comprehension  includes  a  portraiture  of  the  human  mind  ij 
the  utmost  expansion  of  the  present  age.  J.  Q,.  ADAMS. 
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From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
DON   JOHN    OF   AUSTRIA. 

Don  John  of  Austria,  the  illegitimate  son  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.,  (for  an  account  of  whose  life 
we  purpose  to  lay  under  contribution  several  curi- 
ous documents  lately  published  at  Madrid,)  was 
born  in  1545.  His  parentage  on  the  mother's  side 
is  not  quite  so  certain.  Brantome,  Moreri,  and 
others,  after  mentioning  the  Countess  Barbe  de 
Blomberghe  as  Don  John's  putative  mother,  assert 
that,  although  Charles'  mistress,  she  certainly  was 
not  mother  to  Don  John,  whose  parentage,  they 
hint,  should  be  laid  at  the  door  of  some  far  nobler 
dame.  But  Ranke,  and  the  best  informed  modern 
historians,  affirm  that  Barbe  de  Blomberghe  was 
really  Don  John's  mother.  This  lady  belonged  to 
a  noble  family  of  Flanders,  and  was  a  celebrated 
oeauty  of  her  day.  After  his  love  for  her  was 
extinct,  Charles  V.  gave  Barbe  de  Blomberghe, 
with  a  large  dowry,  in  marriage,  to  a  certain 
Seigneur  Rechem,  who  held  considerable  posses- 
sions in  the  province  of  Luxemburg,  and  lived  con- 
stantly at  Antwerp. 

Don  John's  early  life  was  passed  in  the  farm- 
house of  a  rich  peasant  in  the  vicinity  of  Liege, 
where  the  young  lad  was  subjected  to  all  manner 
of  privations,  and  early  inured  to  hard  labor  and 
coarse  fare — a  fitting  preparation  for  his  future 
career.  Brantome  mentions  it  as  a  fact  much  to 
Don  John's  credit,  that,  in  spite  of  this  humble 
education  as  a  peasant,  he  showed  no  trace  of 
vulgarity  in  after  life,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  he 
had  excellent  and  noble  manners  in  the  field  and 
in  drawing-rooms.  The  emperor,  Charles  V.,  sent 
for  the  lad,  when  he  grew  up,  to  come  to  Spain, 
rewarded  the  honest  peasant  for  his  trouble,  and 
announced  to  Don  John  the  secret  of  his  birth. 
Although  the  emperor  loved  the  boy  as  the  son  of 
his  old  age,  he  gave  him  nothing  during  his  life- 
time, of  which  the  ardent  young  prince  much  com- 
plained, saying  that  "  the  emperor,  having  ac- 
knowledged him  as  his  son,  should  have  given 
him  the  means  of  living  befitting  his  rank  and 
birth."  At  his  death,  Charles  left  Don  John  noth- 
ing but  a  strong  recommendation  to  his  successor 
Philip  II.  The  only  wish  which  escaped  the 
dying  monarch  was,  that  Don  John  should  be  edu- 
cated for  the  church. 

Meanwhile,  Don  John,  who  was  but  one  year 
younger  than  Don  Carlos,  was  brought  up  with 
Philip's  ill-starred  son ;  and  at  this  period  of  his 
life  a  circumstance  occurred  which  greatly  influ- 
enced Don  John's  future  destiny.  The  boy  re- 
vealed to  Philip  11.  some  hare-brained  folly  of  his 
son  Don  Carlos.  This  conduct  gave  the  Spanish 
monarch  so  high  an  opinion  of  his  young  brother's 
integrity  and  honor,  that  he  determined  not  to  fol- 
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low  out  Charles  V.'s  intentions,  but  to  educate 
Don  John  for  the  military,  instead  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical profession.  This  was  not  done,  however, 
without  strong  opposition  from  some  of  Philip's 
royal  council.  The  conduct  of  Don  John,  how- 
ever pleasing  to  Philip  II.,  drew  upon  the  young 
prince  the  bitter  animosity  of  Don  Carlos,  who, 
ever  after,  treated  his  companion  with  marked 
indignity  ;  his  hatred  one  day  went  to  the  length 
of  twitting  Don  John  with  his  illegitimacy.  Don 
Carlos  called  him  a  bastard,  hijo  de  puta.  "  Yes," 
said  Don  John,  **  I  am  a  bastard  ;  but  my  father 
is  a  better  man  than  yours  :"  whereupon  the  two 
lads  came  to  blows. 

Passing  over  much  of  his  early  life,  we  com© 
to  the  year  1569,  when  Don  John  was  sent  against 
the  Moors  of  Grenada.  In  this  expedition  he  de- 
veloped considerable  military  talents,  and  gave  such 
evidence  of  personal  courage,  that  the  old  captains 
and  veteran  soldiers  who  remembered  the  early 
campaigns  of  his  father,  Charles  V.,  called  out 
with  one  accord,  "Ah  !  this  is  a  true  son  of  the 
emperor."  Ea!  es  verdadero  hijo  del  emperador. 
Don  John  returned  from  this  campaign  covered 
with  glory,  and  with  the  reputation  of  being  one 
of  the  best  captains  of  the  age. 

Meanwhile,  the  infidels  were  making  rapid  pro- 
gress in  another  part  of  the  globe.  The  taking 
of  Cyprus  by  the  Turks  alarmed  all  Europe  to 
such  a  degree,  that  a  league  was  formed  between 
the  Pope,  the  Venetians,  and  the  Spanish  monarch, 
in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  any  further  inroads  in  this 
quarter ;  a  fleet  was  manned,  soldiers  were  levied, 
to  stem  the  threatened  invasion  of  Christendom. 
Don  John,  whose  reputation  was  now  exceedingly 
great,  was  selected  for  the  command  of  the  allied 
forces.  It  had  previously  been  offered  to  the  Duks 
of  Anjou.  At  this  time  of  his  life,  Don  John  wafi 
six-and-twenty,  in  the  full  bloom  of  youth  and 
manly  strength.  Lippomano,  a  Neapolitan,  de- 
scribes him  as  "  a  person  of  a  most  beautiful  pres- 
ence and  of  wonderful  grace  ;  with  but  little  beard 
and  large  mustachios.  His  complexion  is  fair, 
and  he  weareth  his  hair  long  and  turned  back  over 
his  shoulders,  the  which  is  a  great  ornament  unto 
him.  He  dresses  sumptuously,  and  with  such  care 
and  neatness,  that  it  is  a  sight  to  see."  "  More- 
over," adds  Lippomano,  "he  is  active  and  well- 
made,  and  succeedeth  beyond  measure  in  all  manly 
exercises."*  No  one  rode,  no  one  wielded  the 
sword  better  than  the  young  hero,  who,  moreover, 
had  all  the  popular  qualities  fitted  to  ingratiate  him 
with  women  and  soldiers — he  was  gracious,  affa- 
ble, and  open-handed.  Even  at  this  early  age, 
Don  John  lamented  that  he  had  not  already  woa 
by  his  own  right  hand  some  independent  kingdom 

*  Ranke,  Fursten  und  VolkcTy  vol.  i.,  p.  170. 
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of  his  own.  To  the  attainment  of  this  object  he 
looked  confidently  to  the  league  or  to  the  Vene- 
tians ;  and  the  great  victory  of  Lepanto,  which  he 
gained  at  the  head  of  the  allied  fleets — to  which 
period  in  the  life  of  our  hero  we  have  now  arrived 
— seemed  to  justify  his  expectations;  in  this, 
however,  he  was  doomed  to  be  disappointed. 

The  battle  of  Lepanto  was  fought  on  the  7th 
October,  1571.  On  the  side  of  the  allies  were 
about  two  hundred  large  galleys,  six  smaller  ones, 
and  twenty-two  other  vessels  ;  of  these,  eighty-one 
galleys  and  thirty  frigates  belonged  to  Spain,  the 
rest  to  his  holiness  the  Pope,  and  to  the  Venetians. 
The  armament  on  board  consisted  of  about  twenty- 
one  thousand  fighting  men,  of  whom  eleven  or 
twelve  thousand  w^ere  Spaniards,  the  rest  Italians 
and  Germans.  Don  John,  like  a  good  general, 
had  carefully  seen  that  the  galleys  were  well-pro- 
vided with  ammunition ;  each  galley,  in  addition 
to  its  regular  crew  and  armament,  had  one  hundred 
and  fifty  extra  soldiers  on  board.  The  Turkish 
fleet  consisted  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  large 
galleys,  and  seventy  other  smaller  vessels,  on  board 
of  which  were,  in  all,  about  twenty-five  thousand 
fighting  men.  The  Turks  came  sailing  down  the 
wind,  full  upon  the  allied  fleet,  with  a  confidence 
acquired  by  the  frequency  of  their  victories  over 
the  Spanish  vessels,  which  they  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  seizing  and  carrying  as  prizes  into  Argel 
and  other  ports.  The  Turks,  moreover,  had  the 
advantage  of  the  sun  in  their  backs,  and  conse- 
quently it  poured  its  hot  rays  full  in  the  face  of  the 
Christian  host.  Don  John  of  Austria  was  at  first 
in  some  trouble,  as  Don  Alvaro  de  Bazan,  the 
Marquis  de  Santa  Cruz,  commanding  the  Neapoli- 
tan squadron,  was  by  some  means  detained  behind, 
as  well  as  Don  Juan  de  Cardona,  who  had  gone 
with  eight  galleys  to  reconnoitre  a  distant  port. 
Don  John,  however,  despatched  a  few  quick-sail- 
ing frigates  in  search  of  them,  the  moment  the 
Turkish  fleet  hove  in  sight.  Meanwhile,  Don 
John  and  the  crew  of  his  vessel,  as  well  as  the 
crews  and  soldiers  of  all  those  galleys  which  were 
near  him,  raised  crucifixes,  and  standards,  knelt 
down  on  the  decks  of  their  vessels,  and  made 
humble  supplication  to  the  Almighty  to  give  them 
the  victory.  Don  John,  with  a  soldier's  heart, 
had  a  strong  dash  of  the  priest  in  his  composition. 
Absolution  was  likewise  given,  during  this  interval 
of  peace,  to  all  who  might  so  soon  render  up  their 
souls  to  God,  by  Fray  Juan  Machuca,  Alonso 
Serrano,  vTuan  de  Huarca,  and  other  Franciscan 
and  Capu3hin  friars  and  Jesuits  who  accompanied 
the  expedition.  Luckily,  at  this  moment  the  wind 
lulled,  and  the  Turkish  squadron  was  forced  to 
come  slowly  on  with  their  oars.  This  happy 
incident  gave  Don  John  plenty  of  time  to  arrange 
his  order  of  battle. 

It  was  mid-day  on  the  7th  October,  1571,  before 
the  two  armadas  came  together,  and  Don  John 
fired  a  gun  as  a  signal  to  his  fleet  to  commence  the 
attack.  By  this  time,  most  fortunately,  the  Mar- 
quis de  Santa  Cruz,  with  the  Neapolitan  galleys, 
had  arrived.     Don  John  ordered  all  the  brigantines 


and  other  light  and  fast-saiUng  vessels  to  retire 
from  the  scene  of  action,  so  that  no  one  might 
think  of  escaping,  but  should  fight  to  the  last. 
When  the  armadas  approached  each  other,  Don 
John  ordered  the  trumpets  to  sound  the  charge, 
and  exhorted  his  people  to  prepare  for  action.  On 
nearing  the  Turkish  fleet,  Don  John  was  able  to 
recognize  the  galley  of  the  Turkish  admiral,  Basa 
Hah,  (Ali  Pasha,)  by  its  ensign  and  sacred  stand- 
ard. Don  John  ordered  his  own  vessel  to  bear 
down  upon  the  Turk,  who  reserved  his  fire  until 
the  Spanish  vessel  was  within  half  a  boat's  length, 
when  he  fired  three  shots ;  the  first  carried  away 
some  of  the  bulwarks  of  the  vessel,  killing  several 
of  the  gaUey-slaves  at  their  oars ;  the  second  passed 
over  the  caboose  or  kitchen  on  board  Don  John's 
vessel,  which  was  occupied  by  soldiers  armed  with 
arquebuses  ;  while  the  third  shot  went  over  the 
heads  of  several  soldiers  who  were  intrenched  in 
one  of  the  boats  on  deck.  Don  John,  who  had 
likewise  reserved  his  fire,  now  poured  in  a  volley, 
which  did  infinite  mischief  to  the  Turk ;  and  the 
two  galleys  ran  into  one  another  with  a  mighty 
crash,  and  got  hopelessly  entangled.  The  battle 
now  became  general,  and  raged  furiously  on  both 
sides.  No  less  than  eleven  other  vessels  were 
engaged  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Don  John  and 
Ali  Pasha,  and  all  the  several  crews  fought  hand 
to  hand.  The  Turkish  admiral  was  supported  by 
seven  other  Turkish  galleys,  while  Don  John  was 
assisted  by  five  large  vessels  of  his  own  side,  of 
which  one  was  the  Roman  galley,  La  Grifona, 
commanded  by  Marco  Antonio  Colonna,  and  the 
others  were  Venetian  or  Spanish.  For  one  whole 
hour  the  fighting  continued  without  either  party 
apparently  getting  the  best  of  it.  Twice  did  the 
Spaniards  carry  the  decks  of  the  Turkish  admiral's 
vessel,  and  twice  were  they  driven  back  with  tre- 
mendous slaughter.  Once  they  had  almost  reached 
the  Turkish  flag-staflE".  The  caboose  of  Don  John's 
vessel,  filled  with  picked  men  under  Don  Pedro 
Zapata,  did  infinite  service ;  one  man  alone  fired 
forty  rounds  of  cartridge.  At  the  end  of  an  hour 
and  a  half  s  hard  fighting,  victory  inclined  to  the  side 
of  the  Spaniards.  The  pasha  and  above  five  hun- 
dred of  his  men  were  kiUed,  his  sons  made  prison- 
ers, his  standard  pulled  down,  and  the  cross  planted 
in  its  stead.  About  the  same  time  the  other  gal- 
leys near  Don  John's  vessel  likewise  forced  their 
way  through  the  Turkish  squadron.  Don  John 
now  ordered  victory  to  be  loudly  proclaimed,  and 
had  time  to  look  about  him,  so  as  to  bring  assist- 
ance where  it  was  most  needed. 

On  his  return  from  his  reconnoitring  cruise, 
Don  Juan  de  Cardona,  admiral  of  the  Sicilian 
forces,  had  fallen  in  with  some  fifteen  Turkish  gal- 
leys, which  he  kept  employed  until  Don  John  of 
Austria  bore  down  triumphantly  to  his  assistance, 
and  captured  the  infidels.  Of  five  hundred  Span- 
iards who  were  with  Don  Juan  de  Cardona,  not 
fifty  escaped  without  a  wound  of  some  sort.  It 
was  in  this  same  battle  of  Lepanto  that  Miguel 
Cervantes  lost  his  arm,  and  most  of  our  readers 
will  recollect  how  the  brave  soldier  tells  the  story 
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of  his  own  life  in  the  fortieth  chapter  of  Don 
Quixote  de  la  Mancha.  The  Marquis  de  Santa 
Cruz  fought  most  bravely,  and  twice  narrowly- 
escaped  death — two  shots  from  an  arquebuse 
glanced  off  from  his  armor  of  proof.  In  this  bat- 
tle the  Turks  lost  117  galleys  and  some  other 
smaller  vessels;  117  cannon,  17  mortars,  and  256 
smaller  guns,  and  3,486  slaves ;  all  which  booty 
was  divided  among  the  Spaniards,  the  Venetians, 
and  the  pope.  The  sacred  standard  of  Mecca,  of 
which  Luis  Marmol  has  written  a  glowing  descrip- 
tion, was  sent,  together  with  the  news  of  this 
great  victory,  to  Philip  II.,  and  reached  the  Escu- 
rial  in  November,  1571.  This  standard  was  about 
as  large  as  a  sheet ;  the  white  ground  was  covered 
with  writing  in  the  Arabic  character,  and  most  of 
the  letters  were  gilt.  It  was  burnt  in  the  great 
fire  which  destroyed  the  monastery  of  the  Escurial 
in  1671,  just  one  hundred  years  after  it  had  graced 
those  walls. 

When  the  news  of  this  great  victory  reached 
Philip  II.,  he  was  attending  vespers  at  the  church 
of  the  Escurial.  A  loud  "Te  Deum  laudamus'^ 
was  immediately  sung  with  the  whole  strength  of 
the  choir,  and  the  following  day  a  solemn  pro- 
cession took  place  *'  in  gratiarum  actione,^^  at 
which  the  austere  monarch  assisted.  We  cannot 
do  better  than  quote  a  short  letter,  written  to 
Philip's  trusty  and  confidential  secretary,  Antonio 
Perez,  by  one  Francisco  Murillo,  who  was  engaged 
in  the  battle  of  Lepanto  ;  the  letter  is  dated  the 
9th  October,  1571,  two  days  after  the  victory. 

"  Illustrious  Sir, — Te  Deum  laudamus,  te  Deum 
confitemur!  God  and  his  illustrious  Mother  have 
been  pleased  to  give  us  the  victory  over  the  Turk- 
ish fleet,  and  His  omnipotence  hath  been  most 
clearly  made  known,  inasmuch  as  this  proud  and 
great  armada  hath  been  broken  and  conquered. 
We  fought  valiantly  some  two  or  three  hours; 
many  of  our  galleys  were  engaged  with  two,  three, 
or  four  of  the  enemy's  vessels.  The  number  of 
the  Turkish  vessels,  as  far  as  I  could  learn, 
amounted  to  about  270,  rather  more  than  less ;  in 
the  which  they  had  stowed  as  many  men  at  arms 
as  they  could  collect  in  all  Greece,  both  cavalry 
and  infantry,  the  best  they  could  find  ;  and  they 
were  directed  to  come  in  search  of  us — for  such 
were  the  orders  from  Constantinople.  Some  of 
the  vessels  of  the  armada,  and  some  foot-soldiers, 
having  been  despatched  on  the  approach  of  Don 
John  of  Austria,  to  consult  with  the  Turk  as  to 
what  was  to  be  done,  the  seignior  ordered  the 
Turkish  fleet  to  seek  until  it  found  us.  Nor  had 
they  much  trouble  therein  ;  for  the  very  same  morn- 
ing on  which  they  left  the  port  with  this  intent, 
namely,  on  Sunday  the  7th  October,  the  day  of  St. 
Mark,  Pope  and  Confessor,  the  two  fleets  came  in 
sight  of  each  other,  near  some  islands  called  Le 
Corcholare,  (?)  whither  they  were  coming  with  the 
same  intent  as  ourselves,  namely,  to  anchor.  When 
we  made  this  mutual  discovery,  nothing  was  to  be 
done  save  to  prepare  for  action.  The  Turks  were 
amazed  at  the  smallness  of  our  number,  and  thought 
that  we  should  fly  ;  but  they  were  speedily  unde- 
ceived, and  very  much  to  their  cost ;  for,  in  the 
short  space  of  time  I  have  mentioned,  not  a  vessel 
of  theirs  but  was  taken,  sunk,  or  burnt,  or  had  fled. 
Many  escaped  by  running  their  smaller  vessels 


ashore,  and  Uchali,*  with  a  part  of  his  galliots, 
escaped.  The  admiral  pasha  died  fighting,  but  his 
two  young  sons  were  taken.  Many  other  notorious 
corsairs  were  likewise  taken  or  killed.  I  cannot  ex- 
actly say  the  number  of  vessels  taken  or  destroyed ; 
but  I  think  for  certain  they  are  above  two  hundred ; 
and  the  best  is  that,  of  our  squadron,  no  captain- 
general  or  person  of  any  importance  is  missing  or 
even  wounded  ;  of  the  others  I  only  know  of  Cap- 
tain Francisco  de  Cordoba,  the  nephew  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Santa  Cruz,  who  was  killed  by  an  arquebuse- 
shbt ;  of  other  folk  but  few  are  killed  or  wounded. 
It  is  the  work  of  God  and  not  of  man.  You  will 
be  pleased  to  hear  that  not  one  of  our  vessels  but 
has  another  in  tow,  which  it  has  taken,  and  that 
we  all  did  well.  The  galley  in  which  I  was  did 
the  least  of  all ;  we  fought  the  Turk  who  was  op- 
posed to  us,  attacked  the  infidels'  vessel  by  the  poop, 
throwing  into  it  shot,  stones,  and  fire  until  it  sur^ 
rendered ;  and  we  captured  two  flags  which  hung 
at  the  stern.  Some  soldiers  got  good  booty  in 
clothes.  After  this  we  secured  some  others,  and 
drove  so  many  ashore  that  it  is  a  shame  to  tell ; 
and  in  all  our  vessel  we  had  not  so  much  as  six 
wounded,  and  not  one  killed.  Many  of  our  galley- 
slaves  who  were  released  fought  like  lions,  and 
restored  to  liberty  an  infinite  number  of  Christian 
captives  who  were  in  the  Turkish  fleet;  among 
these  were  more  than  2,000  Spaniards,  and  many 
women  and  children  whom  the  Turks  had  seized  in 
Cephalonia  and  other  parts.  Had  not  the  season 
been  so  far  advanced,  we  might  have  gone  safely  as 
far  as  Constantinople  ;  at  any  rate  we  might  have 
taken  all  Greece  and  the  Morea ;  but  it  is  already 
winter,  and,  moreover,  we  have  not  sufiicient  pro- 
visions aboard. 

"  Don  Bernardino  de  Cardenas  died  of  a  spent 
ball  from  an  arquebuse,  which  struck  him  on  the 
breast;  although  the  ball  did  not  enter  the  flesh, 
Don  Bernardino  fell  and  never  rose  again.  The 
Count  de  Bianco,  and  a  few  other  gentle  folks  like- 
wise fell  fighting  valiantly.  Captain  Juan  Rubio 
is  safe  and  sound,  after  performing  marvels  with 
his  crew  ;  for  he  fought  with  three  large  galleys  at 
once,  and  made  them  all  yield  ;  but  neither  he  nor 
I  have  got  a  single  maravedi.  It  would  have  been 
no  bad  thing  to  have  stumbled  across  a  good  purse 
full  of  ducats.  But  you,  sir,  will  remember  your 
servants ;  we  have  no  hope  from  any  one  after  you 
but  in  God,  who  we  pray  may  keep  you  and  your 
house  in  that  health  and  in  that  increase  of  wealth 
which  we,  your  servants,  do  desire.  From  Le 
Corchorale,  this  9th  October,  1571.  Illustrious 
sir,  I  kiss  your  hands.  I  entreat  you  to  send  a  ser- 
vant with  this,  on  the  first  opportunity  to  my  brother 
the  canon.  I  take  this  liberty  as  the  affair  is  of 
importance."! 

Two  years  after  the  battle  of  Lepanto,  Don  John 
of  Austria  gained  fresh  laurels  at  Tunis  and 
Biserta ;  and  these  victories  seem  to  have  con- 
firmed him  in  his  ambitious  projects  of  obtaining 
an  independent  kingdom.  Juan  Soto,  a  man  of 
much  experience  in  military  matters,  who,  at  the 
time  of  the  expedition  to  Grenada,  had  been  placed 
about  his  person  as  secretary  by  Ruy  Gomez  de 
Silva,  Prince  of  Eboli,  and  who  had  served  with 


Uchali  was  a  famous  reneffade,  a  Calabrian  b' 
,f 5       .    . 
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DV  birth, 
who,  from  being  a  slave  of  the  grand  seignior's,  became 
king  of  Argel.— See  Brantome,  Hommes  lUusires,  vol.  i., 
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Don  John  all  through  the  Moorish  and  Italian 
campaign,  appears  to  have  much  encouraged  Don 
John  in  these  ambitious  aspirations.  By  allusions 
to  the  former  pomp  and  splendor  of  ancient  Car- 
thage,  Juan  Soto  inspired  Don  John  with  the  idea 
of  erecting  Tunis  into  an  independent  kingdom ; 
the  pope  even  was  induced  to  recommend  this 
scheme  to  Philip  II. 's  favorable  consideration.  But 
the  monarch  had  no  wish  to  lose  so  able  a  general 
as  Don  John,  to  whom  he  looked  for  the  extension 
of  the  Spanish  monarchy  ;  still  less  could  he  think 
of  establishing  a  rival  and  independent  kingdom  at 
Tunis.  A  despatch  was  therefore  forwarded  to 
Don  John,  in  v/hich  all  the  reasons  for  the  dis- 
mantling of  Tunis  were  urgently  put.  But  Don 
John  disobeyed  orders,  and  fortified  the  town,  in 
the  vain  hope  of  erecting  Tunis  into  the  capital  of 
his  future  kingdom.  Shortly  afterwards,  the  town 
fell  again  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks.  Juan  Soto 
was  shrewdly  suspected  at  head-quarters  of  advis- 
ing this  act  of  disobedience  to  royal  orders.  It 
was  therefore  deemed  expedient  to  remove  the 
scheming  and  dangerous  secretary  ;  but  some  pru- 
dence was  necessary  lest  Don  John  might  see 
through  the  suspicions  of  the  Spanish  court.  Juan 
Soto  was  accordingly  rewarded  by  promotion,  and 
made  proveedor-general  of  the  armada.  Juan 
Escovedo,  a  creature  of  Philip  II.,  who,  as  we 
shall  subsequently  see,  became  far  more  dangerous 
than  his  predecessor  in  office,  was  placed  about 
Don  John  as  his  secretary.  Soto,  however,  was 
too  useful  to  Don  John  to  be  so  easily  parted  with, 
and  we  still  find  him  acting,  in  conjunction  with 
Escovedo,  in  the  capacity  of  secretary,  as  late 
as  1577.  Philip  II.  soon  discovered  to  his  cost 
that  the  change  of  secretaries  brought  no  change 
of  policy ;  nay,  Escovedo  proved  a  more  willing 
tool,  and  inspired  Don  John  with  far  loftier  schemes 
of  ambition  than  Soto,  his  predecessor  in  office, 
had  ever  conceived. 

In  the  year  1576  Philip  II.  thought  fit  to  take 
Don  John  of  Austria  from  the  scenes  of  his  tri- 
umph in  the  Mediterranean,  and  to  remove  him 
from  his  dreams  of  independent  kingdoms  at  Tunis 
into  the  midst  of  European  intrigues.  Don  John 
was  sent  to  take  command  of  the  forces  in  the  Low 
Countries,  where  the  ferocious  and  iron  rule  of  the 
Duke  of  Alva,  and  of  his  successor,  Don  Luis  de 
Requesens,  the  commendador  mayor  of  Castile, 
had  plunged  the  Flemings  deeper  into  rebellion, 
and  had  obliterated  the  little  loyalty  to  the  crown 
of  Spain  which  still  lingered  in  the  Low  Countries. 
Don  John  was  selected  for  this  post  from  his  like- 
ness to  his  father,  the  late  Emperor  Charles  V., 
whose  memory  the  Flemings  still  cherished,  and 
from  his  connection  with  the  country,  his  supposed 
mother  belonging  to  one  of  the  best  families  in 
Flanders.  For  these  reasons,  this  appointment 
was  held  likely  to  be  popular,  and  to  lead  to  good 
results.  Don  John  was  ordered  to  proceed  without 
delay  to  his  new  government ;  and  his  secretary, 
Escovedo,  came  to  Madrid  to  procure  money  and 
other  matters  necessary  for  his  master's  new  office. 

While  Escovedo  was  in  Madrid,  apparently  en- 


gaged in  these  details,  Antonio  Perez,  Philip's 
confidential  secretary,  accidentally  discovered  from 
the  pope's  nuncio,  who  asked  him  if  there  was 
about  the  court  such  a  person  as  one  Escovedo,* 
that  Don  John's  ambitious  views  were  by  no  means 
extinguished.  As  his  brother's  policy  would  not 
permit  him  to  found  a  new  empire  at  Tunis,  the 
pope,  the  Guises,  and  Don  John  had  planned  an 
expedition  for  the  conquest  of  England.  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots,  was  to  be  released  from  prison  ; 
Elizabeth  dethroned  ;  England  brought  back  to  the 
bosom  of  the  Catholic  church  under  the  guidance 
of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  and  her  new  husband, 
Don  John  of  Austria — for  this  marriage  formed 
part  of  the  project.  Here  was  a  scheme  to  cap- 
tivate an  ambitious,  chivalrous  young  prince  !  The 
nuncio  in  answer  told  Perez  that,  in  a  despatch 
which  he  had  received  from  Rome,  he  was  in- 
structed to  interest  Philip  II.  in  this  expedition, 
and  to  request  the  Spanish  monarch  to  aid  Don 
John  in  this  meditated  attempt  upon  England. 
This  was  not  quite  new  to  Perez  ;  some  vague  sur- 
mises had  already  been  excited  against  the  doings 
of  Escovedo  and  Don  John,  by  hints  thrown  out 
by  Don  Juan  de  Zuniga,  the  Spanish  minister  in 
Rome,  whose  suspicions  had  been  excited  by  the 
frequent  communications  between  Escovedo,  the 
pope,  and  the  Guises.  Antonio  Perez,  now  that 
he  held  the  threads  of  the  plot  in  his  hand,  in- 
stantly informed  Philip  of  the  whole  project.  At 
this  inauspicious  moment  Don  John  himself,  against 
Philip's  peremptory  orders  to  proceed  direct  to  the 
Netherlands,  reached  Barcelona,  with  two  fast- 
sailing  galleys,  and  hurried  on  to  Madrid,  where 
he  found  his  brother  Philip  fully  apprized  of  his 
scheme.  But  such  was  Don  John's  manly  air, 
such  the  influence  which  his  straight-forward  con- 
duct exercised  over  the  suspicious  nature  of  Philip 
11.,  that  the  Spanish  monarch  yielded  a  reluctant 
assent  to  his  brother's  plans  of  aggrandizement, 
and  promised  to  allow  him  to  make  use  of  the 
Spanish  veterans  in  aid  of  his  expedition  against 
England,  after  he  had  pacified  the  Low  Countries. 
Perez  says  that  Philip  consented  to  this  scheme 
with  the  view  of  encouraging  Don  John  of  Austria 
to  use  greater  diligence  in  Flanders.  Full,  there- 
fore, of  this  new  government  and  hip  own  ambitious 
projects,  Don  John  left  Spain  ;  and  on  the  17th 
October,  1576,  we  find  the  following  letter  from 
him  to  his  friend  and  adviser  Don  Garcia  de  Tole- 
do, Marquis  of  Villa  Franca,  whose  reputation  as 
a  general  was  founded  upon  the  capture  from  the 
Moors  of  the  impregnable  fortress  of  El  Penon  de 
Velez. 

"  »  *  *  Concerning  my  own  journey  I  de- 
sire to  say  as  much  as  the  time  will  allow  me,  leav- 
ing to  others  to  tell  you  more  at  length  how  I  shall 
go.  I  journey  to  Flanders  in  disguise  through 
France,  and,  next  to  God,  the  disguise  will  save  me. 
I  go,  not  a  little  contented  to  be  able  to  do  you  some 
service ; — (Don  John  had  busied  himself  much  in 
procuring  for  Don  Garcia  the  promise  of  a  grandee- 

*  Memorial  de  Antonio  Perez  del  Hecho  de  su  Caac^ 
p.  300. 
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ship  of  the  first  class  ;) — desiring  to  encounter  perils, 
and  by  no  means  fatiguing  myself  with  these  new- 
labors  which  I  have  undertaken.  Money  is  short, 
and  my  present  necessities  great.  In  the  end  God 
hath  to  take  up  this  his  cause  in  every  way,  and  to 
aid  me  individually  with  a  miracle.  You  must  let 
me  know  where  I  shall  receive  your  letters,  and  I 
will  advise  you,  God  willing,  of  my  safe  arrival : 
and  I  beseech  you  to  tell  me  alway  of  your  health, 
and  to  advertise  me,  as  is  your  habit,  of  your  opin- 
ion as  to  my  doings ;  and  to  make  use  of  me  in  all 
ways  as  a  sincere  friend,  and  as  such  I  congratulate 
you  on  the  marriage  of  Don  Pedro,  on  the  state  in 
which  the  Sefiora  Dona  Elvira  is  ;  and  may  it  all 
turn  out  as  you  may  best  desire.  From  the  Pardo, 
the  17th  October,  1576.  At  your  service,  Don 
Juan."* 

We  gather  the  particulars  of  his  journey  through 
France  from  Brantome,  who  says  that  "  Don  John 
without  any  great  suite,  and  in  order  to  go  with 
greater  certainty,  rode  post  with  six  companions 
only ;  having  with  him  Senor  Don  Otavio  Gon- 
zagua  as  his  confidant,  and  a  French  postiUon, 
whom  he  found  in  Spain,  as  his  guide  ;  the  latter 
was,  moreover,  an  excellent  companion,  and  knew 
every  road,  lane,  and  bye-path  in  France.  This 
man  led  Don  John  across  France  in  most  danger- 
ous and  unquiet  times  :  in  Guyenne  they  were  on 
the  eve  of  a  war,  which  indeed  broke  out  some 
three  months  after.  Don  John  arrived  in  Paris, 
and  got  off  his  horse  at  the  hotel  of  the  Spanish 
ambassador  in  the  street  of  St.  Anthoine."t  That 
same  night  he  seems  to  have  gone  to  a  great  ball 
at  the  Louvre,  where  he  was  much  struck  with 
the  beauty  of  the  Queen  of  Navarre,  before  whom 
he  stood  like  one  entranced.  The  following  day, 
Don  John,  still  full  of  Marguerite  of  Navarre,  saw 
the  palace  and  the  other  sights  of  Paris,  and  started 
again  on  his  journey — no  one  having  an  idea,  till 
he  was  gone,  that  he  had  been  in  Paris  at  all.  He 
travelled  again  in  disguise,  and  on  horseback,  to 
the  Duchy  of  Luxemburg,  and  thence  to  Flanders, 
where  he  found  that  Antwerp  had  just  been  taken 
and  sacked.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  peace  was 
concluded ;  one  of  the  first  conditions  of  which 
was  the  departure  of  all  Spanish  troops  by  land. 
We  shall  see  that  they  were  forced  to  go  to  Italy 
instead  of  by  sea  to  England,  and  were  said  to  be 
so  charged  with  booty  that  they  could  scarce  walk. 
We  find  Don  John  writing  in  the  following  terms 
to  Don  Garcia  de  Toledo,  on  the  21st  February, 
1577,  after  peace  had  been  concluded. 

"  M-?t  illustrious  Sir, — Not  to  tire  you  with  a 
lotig  letter,  I  will  refer  you  to  my  secretary,  Juan 
de  Soto,  who  will  inform  you  of  the  state  in  which 
things  are  here,  and  by  the  grace  of  God  they  are 
better  than  could  be  expected,  as  everything  was, 
when  I  came,  as  bad  as  possible.  To  God  be  ren- 
dered thanks,  in  that  he  hath  given  me  patience  to 
suffer  what  it  appeared  impossible  for  any  human 
creature  to  bear,  before  this  blind  people  could  be 
brought  out  of  their  passion,  which  kept  their  minds 
so  hardened   against  their  own  peace  and  quiet. 

*  Documentos  ineditospara  la  Historia  de  EiapaKa,  vol. 
iU.,  P.  178. 
t  Brantome,  Hommes  Illustres. 


But  since  his  Divine  Majesty  has  permitted  things 
to  come  to  this  pass,  I  trust  that  with  time  the 
whole  machine  will  come  round  to  its  proper  place. 
The  moment  anything  of  consequence  occurs  I  will 
let  you  know  ;  and  I  entreat  of  you  to  inform  me  of 
the  state  of  your  health,  of  which  I  have  heard 
nothing  since  I  reached  Luxemburg,  which  is  now 
more  than  three  months  and  a  half.  I  know  not 
how  to  account  for  this,  as  I  do  not  hear  that  the 
passes  are  closed.  *  *  *  Some  of  the  conditions 
of  this  peace  are  h^rd,  most  hard  ;  but  necessary  to 
save  religion  and  to  ensure  obedience.  Time  will 
do  something,  and  already  much  has  been  done  by 
the  grace  of  God.     At  your  servic«,  Don  Juan."* 

But  now,  when  Don  John  fully  expected  to  reap 
the  benefit  of  peace,  and  to  employ  his  Spanish 
veterans  in  the  conquest  of  England,  he  saw  all 
his  hopes  frustrated.  The  states  of  Flanders  stead- 
ily refused  to  allow  the  Spanish  troops  to  be  em- 
barked on  board  any  vessels  in  their  harbors,  lest 
they  should  be  used  against  Zealand  and  Holland, 
but  demanded,  in  a  peremptory  tone,  that  the  troops 
should  be  instantly  despatched  by  land,  according 
to  the  treaty.  Moreover,  Philip  resisted  the  press- 
ing appeal  of  the  pope's  nuncio  to  interfere  in  this 
matter.  Thus  was  England  saved  from  the  hor- 
rors of  an  invasion — curious  that  for  once  in  their 
Uves  Elizabeth  of  England  and  Philip  of  Spain 
should  have  similar  interests  at  heart  If 

Don  John's  ambitious  spirit  still  drove  him  to 
seek  some  means  of  acquiring  an  independent  king- 
dom, either  in  the  East,  in  England,  France,  or 
Spain.  Much  to  Philip's  disquiet,  Don  John  now 
held  constant  communication  with  the  Guises  ; 
emissaries  went  to,  and  came  frequently  from, 
Rome,  without  Don  John  ever  acquainting  his  sus- 
picious brother  with  his  intrigues.  Escovedo  was 
exceedingly  busy,  and  Perez  was  employed  by 
Philip  II.  to  worm  out  the  secret,  which  he  did  by 
the  most  dishonorable  artifices.  He  entered  into 
a  secret  correspondence  with  Escovedo,  and,  after 
blaming  Don  John's  secretary  for  writing  to  the 
pope  without  Philip's  knowledge,  Perez  assured 
Escovedo  that  their  correspondence  should  be  kept 
profoundly  secret  from  the  kirig.  All  this  time  tlie 
wily  secretary  of  state  showed  all  the  letters  and 
despatches  to  Philip,  who  frequently  amended  the 
drafts  of  the  minutes  with  his  own  hand.  Nay,  to 
obviate  suspicion,  Perez  put  in  some  abuse  of 
the  monarch.!  Don  John,  in  moments  of  disap- 
pointment, wrote  to  Perez — For  the  sake  of  his 
life,  of  his  honor,  of  his  soul,  he  must  quit  Flan- 
ders— he  would  leave  his  post  when  people  least 
expected  it — although  this  crime  might  be  pun- 
ished with  blood. §  He  talked  of  entering  France 
"  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  adventurers,  consisting 
of  6000  infantry  and  2000  horse.  "||  Moreover, 
Don  John  was  frequently  heard  to  say,  "  Escovedo 
and  money — money  and  Escovedo."     The  latter 

*  Documentos  ineditospara  la  Historia  deEspafta,  vox. 
iii.,  p.  182. 

t  Ranke,  Fursten  und  Volker  von  Sud  Europa,\ol.  i. 
p.  178. 

t  Memorial  de  Antonio  Perez  del  Hecho  de  su  Caso 
pp.  304-308. 

§  Ibid.  II  Ibid. 
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became  exceedingly  bold,  and  said  that,  after  con-  1 
quering  England,  it  would  be  easy  to  gain  Spain  ; 
that  with  the  ports  of  Santander  and  the  Pena  de 
Mogron,  a  footing  might  be  gained  in  Castile.  But 
what  brought  matters  to  a  crisis  was  the  demand 
made  by  Escovedo,  who  was  now  in  Spain,  to  be 
instantly  appointed  governor  of  the  Pena  de  Mo- 
gron. Philip,  seeing  in  this  demand  confirmation 
strong  of  his  worst  suspicions,  thought  Escovedo 
too  dangerous  a  person  to  be  allowed  to  live,  and 
Perez  was  ordered  to  despatch  this  intriguing 
emissary.  Poison  was  administered  in  vain  ;  at 
last  Escovedo  was  stabbed  in  the  streets  of  Madrid 
by  one  Insausti,  on  the  31st  March,  1577.  But 
for  the  whole  of  this  most  curious  chapter  in  the 
history  of  Antonio  Perez,  whose  airs  of  authority 
had  made  him  detested — for  a  full  comprehension 
of  Don  John's  ambitious  views — of  the  part  which 
Escovedo  played  in  this  drama — of  his  murder  by 
the  command  of  Philip,  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  guilty  accessary,  Antonio  Perez,  was  made  the 
scape-goat  of  the  whole  transaction,  and  offered  up 
as  a  sacrifice  to  the  long-cherished  hatred  of  Esco- 
vedo's  family,  and  of  his  rival  Mateo  Vasquez — of 
the  insurrection  in  Arragon,  and  other  matters 
connected  with  this  transaction — we  must  refer  our 
readers  to  Mons.  Mignet's  interesting  work  on 
Philip  II.  and  Antonio  Perez,  where  they  will  find 
the  whole  story  handled  with  admirable  precision 
by  a  master  of  his  art.* 

The  murder  of  Escovedo  must  have  opened 
Don  John's  eyes,  and  shown  him  that  Philip 
would  never  allow  him  to  acquire  a  separate  and 
independent  kingdom.  Don  John's  ambitious 
spirit  seems  now  to  have  preyed  upon  itself,  and 
his  constitution  to  have  suffered  from  this  internal 
truggle  ;  he  had  frequent  fits  of  melancholy,  ac- 
companied by  attacks  of  low  fever  ;  and  occasion- 
lly  expressed  an  earnest  desire  to  leave  a  career 
or  which  he  daily  felt  an  increasing  dislike,  and  to 
oe  allowed  to  retire  into  some  monastery.  This 
eeling  was  much  aggravated  by  the  failure  of  the 
negotiation  in  the  Netherlands,  and  by  the  pros- 
pect of  a  long  and  iingering  war,  in  which  none 
of  those  bold  dashes  and  brilliant  adventures, 
which  formed  so  great  an  attraction  to  one  of  Don 
Tohn's  chivalrous  and  enthusiastic  nature,  were  to 
be  expected.  At  length,  after  several  small  suc- 
cesses, after  a  victory  at  Namur,  Don  John  was 
seized  with  the  putrid  fever,  of  which  he  died  on 
Ihe  1st  October,  1578,  in  the  33d  year  of  his  age, 
and  with  him  perished  all  his  ambitious  designs. 
On  opening  the  body,  Don  John's  heart  was  found 
much  diseased,  and  his  skin  was  as  if  it  had  been 
burnt  ;  many  attributed  his  death  to  poison.  His 
last  dying  request  was  to  be  buried  in  the  Escu- 
rial,  near  the  bones  of  his  father,  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  We  cannot  better  close  this  slight 
sketch  of  one  so  early  snatched  from  a  career  of 
glory,  than  by  quoting  an  interesting  and  detailed 
account  of  his  last  hours,  written  by  his  confessor, 
an  eye-witness  of  his  death. 

*  Antonio  Perez,  et  Philipe  IL,  par  Mons.  Mignet,  1 
fo'.,  3d  ed. 


"  To  HIS  MOST  Christian  Majesty. 

♦'  Your  majesty  will  have  heard,  by  letters  from 
the  Prince  of  Parma  and  from  Prince  Octavio  Far- 
nese,  the  trouble  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  bring 
upon  us  by  the  death  of  Senor  Don  John  of  Aus- 
tria ;  and  to  accomplish  that  which  he  has  so  many 
times  commanded  me  to  do,  during  his  life,  as  well 
as  somewhat  to  relieve  the  grief  which  I  know  will 
seize  upon  your  majesty's  royal  heart,  I  will  relate 
the  prayer  which  Don  John  desired  me  to  make  to 
your  majesty  in  his  name,  and  with  all  humility, 
for  the  repose  of  his  soul,  the  which  I  beneve,  and 
do  dare  to  affirm,  is  now  in  the  enjoyment  of  that 
crown  of  glory  which  all  who  sacrifice  their  life  for 
the  law  and  the  gospels  in  the  service  of  their  king, 
are  wont  to  receive  as  their  reward.  And  no  one 
went  through  greater  or  indeed  equal  labors  and 
troubles  than  did  this  most  Christian  and  obedient 
gentleman. 

"  All  the  time,  most  powerful  sir,  that  his  high- 
ness Don  John  was  in  the  castle  of  Namur — 
or,  at  any  rate,  most  of  the  time — he  passed  in 
making  his  peace  with  God,  and  in  ordering  his 
worldly  affairs.  He  manifested  unto  me  many 
times  his  strong  wishes  therein,  entreating  me  to 
beseech  God,  by  the  merits  and  zeal  of  the  invinci- 
ble emperor,  his  father  and  master,  to  employ  his 
person  in  the  defence  of  the  Catholic  faith,  and  to 
allow  him  to  die  before  he  should  do,  or  suffer  any- 
thing to  be  done,  which  should  offend  God  even  in 
the  smallest  matter.  He  even  said  more  ;  that  he 
never  could  think  of  your  majesty,  his  father  and 
master,  without  ardently  desiring  to  assist  in  the 
defence  and  spread  of  the  holy  Catholic  faith,  and 
in  enforcing  obedience  to  your  majesty,  who,  he 
hath  told  me  an  infinite  number  of  times,  was  his 
master,  his  father,  his  brother,  and  his  whole  wealth 
on  this  earth. 

"  Two  days  before  the  victory  of  Gemblours,  Don 
John  sent  for  me  and  told  me  that,  although  he  did 
not  then  intend  to  engage  the  enemy,  still  consid- 
ering the  many  chances  of  war,  he  desired  to  make 
a  general  confession  from  the  time  when  he  could 
first  remember  to  have  had  the  use  of  reason. 
This  was  the  more  easy  for  his  highness,  from  the 
frequency  with  which  he  hath  attended  the  holy 
oflices  of  the  church  since  he  hath  been  in  these 
parts  ;  as  rarely  a  month  passed  that  he  hath  not 
communicated  and  confessed  twice — nay,  sometimes 
thrice.  Thus  on  that  night,  after  having  made  a 
clean  breast,  and  disposing  of  his  affairs  as  if  he 
were  truly  about  to  render  an  account  unto  God  at 
that  moment — as  in  fact  he  did  in  spirit — his  high- 
ness, with  an  appearance  of  deep  feeling  and  great 
humility  said,  as  he  walked  up  and  down  the  room, 
'  Reverend  father — in  order  that  you  may,  once 
for  all,  know  my  last  will  and  testament,  and  my 
wish  in  other  matters  besides  those  of  wliich  I  have 
lately  discoursed  while  I  was  at  your  feet,  and  that 
you  may  never  put  to  me  any  other  questions,  for  I 
have  nothing  further  to  say — I  beg  you  will  observe 
these  three  matters  : — 1st,  My  soul  I  commend 
unto  God,  and  to  my  father— 2d,  As  to  what  re- 
gardeth  my  body,  I  well  know  how  little  it  availeth 
where  it  lie  until  the  day  of  judgment ;  but  I  wish 
you,  in  my  name,  to  entreat  his  majesty  the  king, 
my  master — looking  to  what  the  emperor  my 
father  requested  of  his  majesty,  as  well  as  to  the 
way  in  which  I  have  served  him — to  grant  me  this 
favor — that  my  bones  may  rest  somewhere  near 
those  of  my  father.  In  this  guise  my  services  will 
be  amply  satisfied  and  recompensed. — 3d,  As  to 
these  old  rags  which  I  have  here,  I  know  not  how 
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to  dispose  of  them  ;  but  as  I  am  the  emperor's 
son,  and  the  emperor  recommended  me  as  such  to 
his  majesty,  and  as  I  die  in  his  majesty's  house, 
and  in  his  service,  let  him,  like  a  true  father  and 
master,  dispose  of  my  possessions-r-not  only  as  if 
they  belonged  to  his  son,  but  to  his  servant  and 
slave  ;  and  I  would  do  the  same  were  the  whole 
world  mine.' 

"  Don  John  entreated  me  most  fervently  to  beg 
your  majesty,  in  consideration  of  this  his  expressed 
wish,  to  pardon  him  if  at  any  time  in  Italy  or  else- 
where he  hath  used  your  majesty's  moneys  more 
than  was  fitting.  He  said  very  many  other  things 
to  the  same  effect,  the  which,  although  I  remember 
me  of  them,  I  will  not  write,  in  order  not  to  wring 
your  royal  heart  any  further  ;  and  thus  in  that  same 
night  he  repented  him  of  his  sins  with  as  much  fer- 
vency as  if  the  last  hour  of  his  life  had  actually 
come,  desiring  to  have  some  opportunity  to  receive 
the  most  holy  sacrament  on  the  following  morning  : 
this,  however,  was  not  possible  until  two  days  after 
that  most  famous  and  miraculous  victory.  The 
Saturday  before  the  day  of  Pentecost,  while  we 
were  before  Philippeville — acting  upon  the  leave 
which  his  highness  had  formerly  given  me,  I  did 
entreat  him  almost  with  reproaches  not  to  place  a 
life,  so  useful  to  the  church  and  to  his  brethren,  in 
such  frequent  and  imminent  danger,  nor  to  take 
upon  himself  labors  to  which  his  bodily  strength 
was  unequal,  whatever  his  wishes  and  courage 
were.  His  highness  replied :  '  Reverend  father, 
this  life  and  much  besides  I  owe  to  God,  and  to  the 
king  my  master,  to  whom,  as  I  have  oftentimes  said 
and  now  repeat,  I  leave  my  bones  and  all  I  possess, 
should  I  die  here  in  his  territories.' 

"  On  the  first  of  August — for  I  pass  over  many 
details  in  order  not  to  weary  your  majesty — the 
night  before  his  highness  (who  is  in  heaven)  be- 
stirred himself  against  the  enemy  before  Malines, 
he  made  a  general  confession  of  his  sins,  placing 
himself  in  the  hands  of  God,  preparatory  to  receiv- 
ing the  most  holy  sacrament  on  the  following  day  ; 
confessing  again  afterwards,  and  saying  that  that 
was  a  good  testament  when  a  man  commended  his 
soul  to  God,  his  body  to  the  company  which  he 
loved  best,  namely,  that  of  his  father  and  master, 
and  his  property  in  the  hands  of  him  who  knew 
better  than  he  how  to  take  the  burden  of  it.  And, 
in  truth,  his  highness  only  used  it  in  your  majesty's 
service. 

"  Finally,  the  second  day  on  which  he  sickened, 
he  said  that  although  the  physicians  declared  his 
malady  not  to  be  dangerous,  he  did,  nevertheless, 
feel  himself  exceeding  ill  and  worn.  But  what 
gave  him  infinite  pleasure  was  to  see  that  he  was 
so  poor  that  nothing  on  earth  could  prevent  him 
from  speedily  being  with  God,  more  especially  hav- 
ing his  lord  and  father  in  heaven,  and  on  earth 
your  majesty  as  his  lord  and  brother.  And  he  was 
most  confident  that,  if  his  affairs  were  left  in  your 
majesty's  hands,  they  would  have  that  end  and  suc- 
cess which  was  proper.  This  same  day  he  did  ask 
me  many  questions  touching  the  virtue  of  martyr- 
dom, desiring  to  have  some  share  of  its  merits,  giv- 
ing signs  of  his  having  many  times  entreated  God 
for  martyrdom. 

"  The  following  day,  the  25th  September,  he 
confessed  like  one  chosen  of  God,  telling  me  that 
he  knew  his  days  to  be  numbered,  and  that  his  only 
regret  was  the  little  he  had  done  for  the  service  of 
God  and  of  your  majesty ;  but  that  he  trusted  in 
God  and  in  the  Virgin  Mary,  that  they  would  take 
this  death  as  for  their  glory,  for  that  of  the  Catho- 
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lie  church,  and  of  your  majesty,  and  for  God's  ser- 
vice ;  and  that  he  wished  to  make  the  world  under  • 
stand  that,  as  during  life  he  had  been  devoted  to 
the  church,  as  had  originally  been  his  father's  wish, 
in  death  he  wished  to  be  so,  in  as  much  as  depend- 
ed upon  him.  He  besought  his  brother  and  master 
to  remember  him  of  his  servants,  to  whom  he  owed 
much  for  being  good  and  faithful  to  God,  to  himself, 
and  to  your  majesty  :  and  very  many  of  them  were 
poor,  having  served  him  by  land  and  by  sea ;  many 
of  them,  moreover,  had  been  taken  away  from  their 
homes,  and  he  had  not  a  maravedi  wherewith  to 
pay  them  their  salaries,  which  had  been  owing  to 
them  for  some  time.  Your  majesty  was  also  to 
remember  his  highness'  mother,  whom  he  regarded 
and  loved  as  a  mother,  and  a  young  brother,  whom 
he  knew  to  be  such.  He  likewise  mentioned  other 
persons,  whose  names  in  due  time  I  will  make 
known  unto  your  majesty.  His  highness  concluded 
by  saying,  '  since  on  earth  I  do  not  possess  an  acre 
I  might  call  my  own,  is  it  not  just,  reverend  father, 
that  I  should  desire  some  space  in  heaven?'  His 
highness  then  desired  that  Otavio  de  Gonzagua 
should  have  the  command,  on  account  of  the  good 
will  which  he  saw  in  him  to  your  majesty's  affairs, 
as  well  as  to  his  highness.  His  highness  ended  by 
saying  that,  if  he  were  not  deserving  of  having  his 
bones  placed  beside  those  of  his  lord  and  father,  he 
desired  to  be  buried  at  the  church  of  our  Lady  of 
Monserrat,  whom  all  his  hfe  through  he  held  in 
particular  affection. 

"  On  the  morning  of  Friday,  26th  September,  on 
my  going  to  see  him,  Don  John  complained  to  me 
that  the  physicians  had  used  force  to  compel  him 
to  drink  a  potion  ;  this  annoyed  him  much,  as  he 
thought  it  would  interfere  with  his  receiving  the 
holy  sacrament.  On  my  telling  Don  John  it  was 
of  no  importance,  he  requested  me  to  inquire  of  the 
physicians  if  he  ran  any  risk  should  he  put  off  com- 
municating for  another  day,  or  if  he  left  it  even 
until  the  following  Sunday,  when  he  thought  to 
gain  the  jubilee.  The  physicians  told  him  that  his 
illness  was  not  so  dangerous  but  what  he  might 
put  off  receiving  the  holy  sacrament  till  then,  or 
even  later;  and  therefore,  on  Sunday,  the  28th,  he 
reconciled  himself  with  God,  with  such  fervor,  that 
it  much  pained  me  to  see  the  pain  in  which  he  was, 
knowing  that  it  would  add  to  his  malady.  And 
while  I  was  performing  mass  in  his  room,  he  re- 
quested to  be  allowed  to  touch  the  face  of  his  God, 
with  an  air  of  incredible  devotion,  saying,  '  Bring 
unto  me,  most  reverend  father,  the  visage  of  my 
God;'  and  while  he  thus  uttered  words  of  such 
Christian  import,  he  received  the  most  holy  sacra- 
ment. And  on  being  asked  if  it  were  his  pleasure 
to  receive  extreme  unction,  he  requested  it  with 
much  earnestness  as  a  very  precious  gift  and  much 
to  be  desired. 

"  The  mass  over,  Don  John  named  the  Prince 
of  Parma  as  his  successor,  until  your  majesty 
should  be  pleased  to  appoint  some  one  else.  Two 
hours  afterwards  delirium  came  on,  and  nothing 
that  he  said  was  clear  save  when  he  talked  of  God. 
The  names  of  Jesus  and  of  our  Lady  were  men- 
tioned ;  and  when  he  was  told  to  take  or  to  do  this 
in  their  name,  he  did  it  with  much  obedience  and 
willingness. 

' '  Don  John  passed  Monday  and  Tuesday  in  great 
trouble  and  pain,  and  he  wandered  in  his  mind, 
which  ran  upon  ordering  intrenchments  to  be  thrown 
up,  or  cavalry  and  ammunition  to  be  sent  here  and 
there,  saying  alway,  in  answer  to  every  question, 
that  thus  it  concerned  the  service  of  your  majesty. 
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"  This  same  Tuesday  night  I  inquired  of  him 
whether  he  wished  to  have  the  sacrament  of  ex- 
treme unction  administered,  and  he  answered  as  if 
he  were  suffering  no  pain  whatever — '  Yea,  father  ! 
Jesus  !  quick,  reverend  father  !'  and  he  received  it 
with  an  appearance  of  praying,  although  we  could 
not  distinguish  what  he  said,  as  he  did  not  speak 
clearly. 

"  Early  in  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  the  1st 
October,  which  was  the  day  of  his  death,  and  about 
one  hour  and  a  half  before  his  decease,  I  asked  him 
if  he  wished  to  hear  mass,  and  he  made  a  sign  with 
his  head  in  the  affirmative.  When  the  corpus  was 
raised,  they  who  were  standing  at  his  bedside  ad- 
vised him  of  it ;  and  although  his  eyes  were  shut, 
and  we  thought  that  his  senses  were  wandering, 
his  highness  immediately  clasped  his  hands  togeth- 
er, and  hastily  tore  off  from  his  head  some  plasters 
and  a  cap,  the  better  to  adore  with  his  heart  that 
God  and  Saviour  whom  he  could  not  see  with  his 
eyes.  The  rest  of  the  time,  until  his  decease, 
which  took  place  at  about  one  o'clock  m  the  day, 
we  passed  in  helping  him  to  call  upon  the  name  of 
Jesus  and  of  the  Virgin  Mary ;  and  all  who  were 
present  were  filled  with  grief—although,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  were  rejoiced  to  see  such  manifest 
tokens  of  the  glory  to  which  he  was  fast  attaining  : 
and  thus  he  departed  from  our  hands  without  a  sigh, 
like  a  bird  on  its  way  to  heaven. 

"  This,  most  powerful  sir,  was  the  end  of  the  life 
of  this  son  and  servant  of  your  majesty,  as  he  was 
wont  to  call  himself.  And,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  for 
thirty  and  three  years  he  hath  performed  the  wish- 
es of  the  two  fathers  whom  he  had  in  this  life — 
that  is  to  say,  of  his  lord  and  father  the  emperor, 
and  of  your  majesty,  seeing  that  his  highness  hath 
informed  me  that  his  majesty  the  emperor  wished 
him  to  be  in  holy  orders,  and  your  majesty  desired 
him  to  be  a  soldier.  But  his  highness,  like  an  obe- 
dient son,  died  as  poor  as  a  friar,  and  in  an  humble 
barrack  like  a  soldier ;  for  I  promise  your  majesty 
that  the  room  wherein  he  died  was  a  sort  of  garret 
over  a  stable,  that  in  this  he  might  imitate  the  pov- 
erty of  Christ ;  and,  without  doubt,  most  Christian 
sir,  for  four  or  five  months  before  his  death,  he  was 
constantly  occupied  in  works  of  charity,  piety,  and 
humility.  His  whole  pleasure  consisted  in  visiting 
the  sick — of  which  there  were  many  in  the  camp — 
and  in  accompanying  the  holy  sacrament,  giving 
these  wretched  men  charity  with  his  own  hand,  re- 
ceiving with  the  utmost  compassion  the  poorest  and 
most  wretched  soldiers,  until  he  could  procure  carts 
in  which  to  convey  them  to  the  hospital ;  constantly 
urging  me  to  see  that  in  the  hospitals  nothing  was 
wanting,  and  particularly  ordering  me  to  see  that 
the  sacraments  were  duly  administered  to  the  sick, 
that  none  should  die  without  this  great  comfort. 
He  appointed  a  separate  hospital  for  those  who  had 
contagious  disorders,  and  charged  me  to  see  that 
none  of  those  should  die  unaneled.  And  since  his 
hohness  gave  him  authority  to  name  some  one  as 
vicar-general,  to  have  full  power  in  all  matters  ec- 
clesiastical— whereof  I  understand  his  highness 
hath  informed  your  majesty  by  means  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Toledo— he  determined  to  root  out  of  the 
army  all  blasphemies,  oaths,  and  evil  doings,  and 
in  particular  the  sin  of  heresy,  promising  me  that 
he  would  not  favor  any  one,  even  if  he  were  espe- 
cially attached  to  his  person  ;  and  he  punished  those 
who  sinned  in  this  manner  in  the  army  with  such 
\'igor,  that,  at  the  end  of  three  months,  the  men, 
especially  the  Spaniards,  were  more  like  monks  in 
a  convent  than  like  soldiers  in  a  camp.     And  this 


most  excellent  prince  acted  in  such  a  manner,  that, 
now  when  the  soldiers  see  him  dead,  they  cannot 
but  believe  that  he  had  a  spirit  of  prophecy  touching 
his  death.  Nay,  they  do  say  that  it  does  not  ap- 
pear to  them  as  if  his  death  were  after  the  manner 
of  men,  but  that  he  flew  like  an  angel  of  heaven  up 
to  his  God. 

"  Otavio  Gonzagua  performs  and  has  performed 
on  his  part  whatsoever  was  ordered  by  the  Senor 
Don  John,  taking  advice  in  all  matters  of  the  Prince 
of  Parma,  and  waiting  like  all  of  us  to  receive  the 
commands  of  your  majesty,  whose  royal  person  may 
our  Lord  guard  and  prosper  for  many  years  to  come, 
as  is  most  necessary  for  the  church. 

"  From  Namur,  this  3d  October,  1578."* 

Don  John  died  in  the  fortress  commanding  the 
town  of  Namur ;  and  on  the  3d  October,  his  body, 
placed  on  a  bier,  covered  with  cloth  of  gold,  was 
conveyed  by  several  gentlemen  to  the  cathedral. 
Don  John  was  dressed  in  full  armor,  the  order  of 
the  Golden  Fleece  was  placed  round  his  neck,  and 
on  his  head  was  a  plain  cramoisy  cap,  over  which 
was  a  crown  of  cloth  of  gold,  covered  with  jewels ; 
his  fingers  likewise  were  loaded  with  rings.  In 
this  guise  the  body  was  carried  forth,  escorted  by 
all  the  clergy  of  the  place,  by  several  monks  and 
their  bishops.  All  the  assembled  crowd  shed 
tears,  and  made  loud  lamentation  as  the  cavalcade 
passed.  The  bier  was  placed  on  a  raised  platform 
in  the  church,  and,  after  the  service  had  been  per- 
formed, the  corpse  was  lowered  into  a  vault  near 
the  high  altar,  where  it  remained  until  it  was  car- 
ried into  Spain  in  the  following  year. 

Don  John's  corpse  was  then  cut  into  three 
pieces,  and  placed  in  three  small  chests  lined  with 
blue  velvet,  the  better  to  enable  it  to  pass  secretly 
through  France.  On  the  18th  March,  1579,  the 
cavalcade  left  Namur,  and,  passing  by  Meziersand 
Paris,  arrived  at  Nantes,  where  the  whole  party 
embarked,  and  reached  Santander  on  the  6th  May. 
On  the  22d  the  funeral  procession  arrived  at  the 
monastery  of  Parreces,  five  leagues  from  Segovia, 
where  it  was  met  by  Busto  de  Villegas,  Bishop  of 
Avila,  by  Juan  Gomez,  the  alcalde  of  the  court, 
accompanied  by  some  alguazils,  by  twelve  of  the 
royal  chaplains,  and  other  people  belonging  to  the 
court.  The  three  portions  of  Don  John's  body 
were  now  joined  together  and  placed  in  a  coffin, 
covered  with  black  velvet ;  on  the  outside  was 
sewn  a  cross  of  cramoisy  velvet,  upon  which  were 
emblazoned  golden  nails.  The  coffin  was  made 
to  open  at  the  side,  in  case  any  desire  might  be 
expressed  to  see  the  dead  body  within.  The  cav- 
alcade swelled  as  it  approached  the  monastery  of 
the  Escurial,  where  it  arrived  on  the  evening  of 
Sunday,  the  24th  May,  1579,  accompanied  by  above 
four  hundred  men  on  horseback. 

We  will  now  follow  an  account  given  by  Fray 
Juan  de  San  Geronimo,  a  monk  of  the  Escurial, 
of  what  happened  on  the  occasion.  It  seems  the 
monks  came  out  to  meet  the  procession  : — 

"And  because,"  says  Fray  Juan  de  San  Gero- 
nimo, "  the  reverend  prior  was  absent  at  the  gen- 

*  Documentos,  ineditos  para  la  Historia  de  Espafla 
vol.  vii.,  pp.  247—257. 
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eral  chapter,  holden  this  year  of  1579  at  San  Bar- 
toleme  el  Real,  the  Vicar  Fray  Hernando  de  Tor- 
recillas  performed  the  offices  in  his  stead,  and  went 
forth  with  the  ministers  in  their  full  canonicals  :  all 
of  the  which  halted  at  a  table,  over  which  was  a 
dais  of  rich  brocade,  raised  in  the  midst  of  the  prin- 
cipal cloister,  where  the  gentlemen  bearing-  the  pall 
placed  the  body.  The  choristers  immediately  began 
to  chant  the  ^Subveniti  Sancti  Dei;^  whereupon  they 
all  returned  in  procession  to  the  church ;  and  tliese 
same  gentlemen  who  bore  the  corpse  on  their  shoul- 
ders placed  it  on  the  platform  which  had  been  raised 
for  it,  when  the  reverend  father  vicar  read  the  fu- 
neral oration  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  convent ; 
the  bishop  and  the  pall-bearers  being  ranged  round 
the  raised  platform.  When  this  was  finished,  the 
reverend  fathers  went  to  the  choir  to  sing  a  vigil, 
and  the  bishop,  with  his  company,  adjourned  for  a 
while  to  take  rest.  The  following  day,  which  was 
the  25th,  high  mass  was  sung,  the  bishop  assisting 
the  choristers  in  the  choir.  When  mass  was  over, 
the  monks  went  into  the  chapel  where  the  corpse 
was,  and  sang  the  responses,  accompanied  by  the 
organ,  while  the  monks  of  San  Ijorenzo  answered 
them  in  recitative  without  music."* 

After  this  a  formal  ceremony  was  gone  through. 
Philip's  secretary,  Gastelia,  read  a  royal  order 
from  his  majesty,  directing  the  friars  of  the  con- 
vent of  San  Lorenzo  to  receive  the  body  of  his 
dear  brother,  the  most  illustrious  Don  John  of 
Austria.  Fray  Juan  de  San  Geronuno  thus  con- 
cludes his  account : — 

"And  after  the  reading  of  the  said  letter,  the  fol- 
lowers of  Don  John  let  down  the  corpse  into  the 
vault  which  had  been  prepared  for  it  underneath  the 
high  altar,  and  placed  it  among  the  other  corpses  of 
the  royal  family.  This  was  about  eleven  o'clock  in 
the  day.  After  this  ceremony  we  all  went  to  dinner. ' ' 

At  which  excellent  occupation  we  cannot  do 
better  than  leave  them. 


From  the  Westminster  Review. 

1.  Illustrations  of  Instinct,  deduced  from  the  Habits 

of  British  Animals.  By  Jonathan  Couch, 
F.  L.  S.,  Member  of  the  Royal  Geological 
Society,  and  of  the  Royal  Institution  of  Corn- 
wall, &c.  London  :  John  Van  Voorst,  Pater- 
noster Row.     1847. 

2.  On  Instinct.     A  Lecture  delivered  before  the 

Dublin  Natural  History  Society,  November 
II,  1842.  By  Richard  Whately,  D.  D., 
Archbishop  of  Dublin.  Dublin  :  M'Glashan. 
London  :  Orr  and  Co.     1847. 

After  all  that  has  been  written  by  naturalists 
and  philosophers  on  the  subject  of  Instinct,  Paley's 
definition  of  that  faculty  is  perhaps  the  best  in 
few  words  that  has  been  given.  He  says,  "An 
instinct  is  a  propensity  prior  to  experience,  and 
independent  of  instruction  ;"  and  it  is  a  want  of 
attention  to  this  simple  proposition  that  has  led  to 
the  confounding  two  perfectly  distinct  faculties — 
Instinct  and  Reason.  For  while  Instinct,  in  the 
words  of  Archbishop  Whately,  is  invariably  a 
blind  impulse  "  towards  some  end  which  the 
agent  does  not  aim  at  or  perceive,"  Reason,  on 

*  Documentos  ineditos  para  la  Historia  de  Espafia, 
ol  "ii,,  p.  265. 


the  other  hand,  may  be  said  to  lead  the  agent  to 
take  certain  steps  in  order  to  bring  about  some  end 
which  he  does  aim  at  and  perceive. 

It  is  the  confusion  of  ideas  above  spoken  of 
which  has  given  rise  to  a  denial  of  the  exercise 
of  reason  by  the  inferior  animals.  Man,  claiming 
for  himself  the  exclusive  possession  of  reason,  as 
raising  him  high  in  the  scale  of  being  above  "  the 
beasts  that  perish,"  has  been  but  too  ready  to  refer 
all  their  actions  to  the  "  blind  impulse"  by  him 
named  instinct ;  but,  properly  studied,  how  many 
animal  actions  may  be  discovered,  which  by  i-vo 
possibility  can  be  referred  to  "  a  propensity  prioi 
to  experience,"  but  which  are  readily  explicable 
on  the  ground  of  their  being  the  result  either  of 
instruction  or  reflection  !  It  is  undeniable  that 
domestic  animals  have  acquired  many  habits  which, 
so  far  from  being  serviceable  in  a  wild  condition, 
would  rather  have  unfitted  their  possessors  for  a 
life  passed  in  a  state  of  nature  ;  certain  of  these 
habits  could  obviously  never  have  been  acquired 
without  tuition,  and  tuition  can  never  be  available 
without  more  or  less  of  reason  to  act  upon.  It  is 
no  answer  to  this  to  say  that  the  actions  of  our 
domestic  animals  are  perpetuated  by  transmission 
from  one  generation  to  another  ;  such  an  objec- 
tion does  not  do  away  with  the  primary  necessity 
for  the  possession  of  a  faculty  superadded  and 
superior  to  instinct,  on  the  part  of  their  progeni- 
tors, who,  by  mere  instinct,  would  never  have  been 
able  to  acquire  the  habits  they  have  transmitted 
to  their  ofifspring.  We  are  happy  to  find  our 
opinions  on  this  subject  supported  by  no  less  an 
authority  than  Archbishop  Whately,  who,  in  an 
admirable  little  work  to  which  we  shall  often  have 
occasion  to  refer,  thus  clearly  distinguishes  be- 
tween Instinct  and  Reason  as  the  causes  of  animal 
actions. 

"  When  I  speak  of  animal  instinct,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  I  include  man.  Man  possesses 
instinct,  though  in  a  lower  degree  than  most  other 
animals  ;  his  inferiority  in  this  being  compensated  by 
his  superiority  in  other  respects.  And  again  :  as  man 
possesses  instinct  in  a  lower  degree  than  the  brutes, 
so,  in  a  lower  degree  than  man,  brutes — at  least 
the  higher  brutes — possess  reason .  As  some  things 
felt  and  done  by  man  are  allowed  to  be  instinctive — 
as  hunger  and  thirst,  for  instance,  are  evidently  in- 
stincts— so  many  things  done  by  brutes,  at  least  by 
the  higher  description  of  brutes,  would  be,  if  done 
by  man,  regarded  as  resulting  from  the  exercise  of 
reason — I  mean  when  the  actions  of  the  brute 
spring,  to  all  appearance,  from  the  same  impulse  as 
the  rational  acts  of  man. 

"  In  many  instances  we  know  this  is  not  the  case. 
A  man  builds  a  house  from  reason — a  bird  builds  a  nest 
from  instinct ;  and  no  one  would  say  that  the  bird, 
in  this,  acted  from  reason.  But,  in  other  instances, 
man  not  only  does  the  same  things  as  the  brutes, 
but  does  them  from  the  same  kind  of  impulse, 
which  should  be  called  instinctive,  whether  in  man 
or  brute.  And  again  ;  several  things  are  done  by 
brutes,  which  are  evidently  not  instinctive,  but,  to 
all  appearance,  no  less  reasonable  than  human  acts ; 
being  not  only  the  same  actions,  but  done  from  the 
same  impulse.  I  shall  not  at  present  inquire  what 
is  called  reason,  any  more  than  what  is  denominated 
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instinct.  I  would  only  say  that  several  things 
which  are  allowed  by  every  one  to  be  acts  of  rea- 
son when  done  by  a  man,  are  done  by  brutes  man- 
ifestly under  a  similar  impulse — I  mean  such  things 
as  brutes  learn  to  do,  either  by  their  own  unaided 
experience,  or  as  taught  by  man.  Docility  is,  ey'i- 
idently  characteristic  of  reason.  To  talk  of  an 
elephant,  a  horse,  or  a  dog,  doing  by  instinct  such 
things  as  it  had  been  taught,  would  be  as  absurd  as 
to  talk  of  a  child's  learning  to  read  and  write  by 
instinct. 

"  But,  moreover,  brutes  are,  in  many  instances, 
capable  of  learning  even  what  they  have  not  been 
taught  by  man.  They  have  been  found  able  to 
combine,  more  or  less,  the  means  of  accomplishing 
a  certain  end,  from  having  learned  by  experience 
that  such  and  sccb  means  so  applied  would  con- 
duce to  it.  The  hij?ber  animals,  of  course,  show 
more  of  reason  thar  the  lower." — Lecture,  p.  8. 

The  distinction  between  instinct  and  reason 
may,  we  think,  be  clearly  understood,  if  we  agree 
to  range  under  the  former  term  all  those  custom- 
ary habits  and  actions  which  are  common  to  all  the 
individuals  of  a  species,  and  to  designate  by  the  lat- 
ter name  all  peculiar  adaptations  to  such  unaccus- 
tomed circumstances  and  situations  as  in  any  way 
interfere  with  the  usual  routine  business  of  animal 
life.  Thus,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the 
honey-bee  will  go  on,  generation  after  generation, 
constructing  its  waxen  cells  upon  the  one  uniform 
plan  derived  from  its  ancestors,  and  which,  in 
turn,  will  be  transmitted  to  its  descendants.  But 
should  any  obstacle  interfere  with  the  regular  and 
accustomed  mode  of  working  ;  or  should  an  acci- 
dent disarrange  or  damage  any  portion  of  the 
structure  already  completed  ;  the  insect  will,  in 
the  one  case,  promptly  vary  its  mode  of  working 
so  as  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  unwonted  ob- 
struction ;  and  in  the  other  will  as  promptly  set 
about  repairing  the  mischief.  The  regular  routine 
of  comb-making,  and  other  usual  avocations  pur- 
sued by  the  bee,  properly  come  under  the  denom- 
ination of  instinct ;  the  unaccustomed  efforts  to 
accommodate  itself  to  an  unexpected  difficulty,  to 
overcome  an  obstacle,  perhaps  never  before  met 
with,  or  to  repair  the  effects  of  an  accident  for 
the  first  time  experienced,  we  should  consider  as 
being  dictated  by  reason. 

Among  birds,  many  beautiful  instances  are  on 
record  of  departure  from  their  customary  instinct- 
prompted  modes  of  nidification.  Mr.  Couch  gives 
the  following  anecdote  of  a  martin,  whose  pro- 
ceeding was  certainly  the  result  of  the  exercise 
of  some  faculty  of  a  higher  grade  than  mere  in- 
stinct. 

"  An  instance  is  remembered,  where,  from  some 
such  cause  of  suspicion  as  to  the  stability  of  the 
edifice,  a  martin  had  recourse  to  the  wonderful  ex- 
pedient of  working  in  a  straw,  as  a  binding  beam, 
along  the  curve  of  the  structure  !  The  ends  were, 
it  seems,  secured  without  difficulty  ;  but  the  efforts 
of  the  Ihtle  builder  to  bend  down  the  arch,  formed 
by  the  rising  of  the  middle,  were  in  vain  ;  for, 
whenever  the  pressure  was  removed,  it  persisted  in 
maintaining  its  elasticity.  The  baffled  bird  glanced 
about,  as  if  in  contemplation  of  the  difficulty,  and 
seemed  ready   to  receive    any  suggestion   which 


might  be  offered,  till,  tired  of  watching  the  invanar- 
ble  result  of  so  many  efforts  made  in  vain,  the 
observer  walked  on.  Returning  an  hour  or  two 
afterwards,  the  little  architect  was  observed  to  have 
resorted  to  the  only  plan  which  could  be  effectual , 
he  had  left  the  ends  free,  which  thus  projected  a 
little  from  the  mortar,  and  the  structure  was  com- 
plete at  last." — p.  216. 

In  the  above  case  of  the  martin,  the  influence 
of  both  instinct  and  reason  must  be  recognized  :  by 
the  one  faculty  the  bird  w^as  prompted  to  build  its 
nest ;  by  the  other  it  was  taught  both  the  necessity 
of  deviating  from  its  usual  plan  of  building,  and 
the  only  method  of  subduing  a  refractory  adjunct 
and  rendering  it  subservient  to  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  employed. 

A  similar  combination  of  the  influence  of  instinct 
and  reason  is  evinced  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
bird  named  in  the  following  extract ;  likewise  from 
Mr.  Couch's  volume. 

"  The  nest  of  the  holm  thrush  ( Tardus  viscivorus) 
is  also  sometimes  modified  according  to  circum- 
stances, and  evidently  from  a  calculation  of  what  the 
bulk  and  weight  of  the  expected  young  ones  may  re- 
quire. Its  usual  site  for  building  is  among  the  firmer 
branches  of  a  tree,  with  little  regard  to  concealment ; 
where,  trusting  to  the  support  afforded  by  those  di- 
verging branches,  it  does  not  follow  the  example  of 
its  kindred  species  in  strengthening  the  edifice  with 
a  lining  of  plaster.  On  one  occasion,  however,  an 
otherwise  excellent  situation  in  a  pear-tree  lay  under 
the  inconvenience  of  having  too  wide  a  space  be- 
tween two  out  of  the  four  surrounding  props  ;  and 
this  portion  of  the  structure  was  accordingly  the 
only  part  that  was  strengthened  by  the  addition  of 
a  firm  layer  of  clay." — p.  219. 

Mr.  Couch  also  gives  two  beautiful  examples  of 
the  exercise  of  reason  or  reflection  on  the  part  of 
the  water-ouzel,  [Cinclv^  aquaticus,)  a  little  bird, 
allied  to  the  thrushes,  which  builds  near  rapid 
streams.  We  would  gladly  quote  the  passage  in 
full,  but  it  would  occupy  too  much  space.  In 
both  instances  the  bird  constructed  her  nest  near  a 
road,  along  which  there  was  frequent  passing  of 
people. 

Among  quadrupeds,  instances  of  the  exercise 
of  this  superior  faculty,  in  addition  to  the  perform- 
ance of  actions  from  the  mere  instinctive  prompt- 
ings of  animal  nature,  especially  among  the  domes- 
ticated species,  so  frequently  occur,  that  no  one 
can  be  at  a  loss  to  call  to  mind  many  cases  in  point. 
The  cat  furnishes  three  examples  so  much  to  the 
purpose,  that  we  offer  no  apology  for  introducing 
them.  The  first  is  related  by  Dr.  Whately  in  his 
lecture,  from  personal  knowledge. 

"  This  cat  lived  many  years  in  my  mother's  fam- 
ily, and  its  feats  of  sagacity  were  witnessed  by  her, 
my  sister,  and  myself.  It  was  known,  not  merely 
once  or  twice,  but  habitually,  to  ring  the  parlor  bell 
whenever  it  wished  the  door  to  be  opened.  Some 
alarm  was  excited  on  the  first  occasion  that  it  turned 
bell-ringer.  The  family  had  retired  to  rest,  and  in 
the  middle  of  the  night  the  parlor-bell  was  rung 
violently  ;  the  sleepers  were  startled  from  their 
repose,  and  proceeded  down  stairs  with  poker  and 
tongs,  to  interrupt,  as  they  thought,  the  predatory 
movement  of  some  burglar.     But  they  were  agree- 
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ably  surprised  to  discover  that  the  bell  had  been 
rung  by  pussy,  who  frequently  repeated  the  act 
whenever  she  wanted  to  get  out  of  the  parlor." — 
p.  10. 

The  second  example  we  quote  from  Mr.  Couch's 
"  Illustrations."     He  says — 

"  There  was,  within  ray  knowledge,  in  the  house 
of  my  parentage,  a  small  cupboard,  in  which  were 
kept  milk,  butter,  and  other  requisites  for  the  tea- 
table  ;  and  the  door  was  confined  with  a  lock,  which, 
from-  age,  and  frequent  use,  could  be  easily  made 
to  open.  To  save  trouble,  the  key  was  always 
kept  in  the  lock,  in  which  it  revolved  on  a  very 
slight  impulse.  .  It  was  often  a  subject  of  remark 
that  the  door  of  this  cupboard  was  found  wide  open, 
and  the  milk  or  butter  greatly  diminished,  without 
any  imaginable  reason,  and  notwithstanding  the 
persuasion  that  the  door  had  certainly  been  regu- 
larly locked ;  but  it  was  accident  that  led  to  the 
detection  of  the  offender.  On  watching  carefully, 
the  cat  was  seen  to  seat  herself  on  the  table  ;  and 
by  repeated  patting  on  the  side  of  the  bow  of  the 
key,  it  was  at  last  made  to  turn,  when  a  slight  pull 
on  the  door  caused  it  to  move  on  its  hinges.  It  had 
proved  a  fortunate  discovery  for  puss  for  a  long  time 
before  she  was  taken  in  the  fact." — p.  196. 

We  ourselves  once  knew  a  fine  cat  which  was 
in  the  habit  of  lifting  the  latch  of  the  back-kitchen 
door  of  a  house  in  the  country,  and  of  pushing 
open  the  door,  whenever  he  wished  to  get  in  from 
his  rambles  in  the  garden.  Jumping  up,  puss 
would  catch  and  hang  by  the  bow  of  the  latch  with 
one  paw,  while  with  the  other  he  would  pull  down 
the  lever  so  as  to  raise  the  latch  within  ;  and  this, 
perhaps,  several  times  in  the  course  of  the  day,  if 
the  door  happened  to  be  shut  at  the  time  ingress 
was  required. 

It  will  be  readily  granted  that  ringing  bells  and 
opening  doors  form  no  part  of  the  ordinary  avoca- 
tions of  feline  life,  however  convenient  such  acts 
may  prove  to  the  individuals  practising  them. 
These  actions  cannot  therefore  be  considered  as 
properly  coming  under  the  denomination  of  instincts, 
since  they  were  evidently  performed  under  the  im- 
pression that  certain  consequences  would  follow  the 
adoption  of  such  expedients  ;  the  animals  were 
therefore  acting  rationally,  since  in  all  the  cases 
related  they  were  "  acting  with  a  view  to,  and  for 
the  sake  of,  some  end"  which  was  perceived  by 
them.  On  the  case  first  named,  Dr.  Whately 
makes  the  following  just  observations,  which  readily 
apply  10  all ;  the  dog  referred  to  is  described  as 
having  performed  an  action  equally  indicative  of 
the  exercise  of  reflection. 

"  Here  are  two  clear  cases  of  acts  done  by  a  cat 
and  dog,  which,  if  done  by  a  man,  would  be  called 
reason.  Every  one  would  admit  that  the  actions 
were  rational — not,  to  be  sure,  proceeding  from  a 
very  high  exertion  of  intellect ;  but  the  dog  at  least 
rationally  jumped  into  the  stream  at  a  distance 
higher  up  from  the  boat,  into  which  he  wished  to 
get,  because  he  found  that  the  stream  ^ould  thus 
carry  him  to  it,  instead  of  from  it ;  and  the  cat  pulled 
the  parlor  bell,  because  she  had  observed  that  when 
it  was  rung  by  the  family,  the  servant  opened  the 
door.    It  is  quite  clear  that  if  sv3h  acts  were  done 


by  man,  they  would  be  regarded  as  an  exercise  of 
reason  ;  and  I  do  not  know  why,  when  performed 
by  brutes,  evidently  by  a  similar  mental  process,  as 
far  as  can  be  judged,  they  would  not  hear  the  same 
name.  To  speak  of  a  cat's  having  an  instinct  to 
pull  a  bell,  when  desirous  of  going  out  at  the  door, 
or  of  an  elephant's  lifting  up  a  cannon,  or  beating 
down  a  wall,  at  his  driver's  command,  by  instinct, 
would  be  to  use  words  at  random." — p.  10. 

In  order  therefore  to  determine  whether  a  given 
act  performed  by  an  animal  is  the  result  of  instinct 
or  of  reason,  we  shall,  for  the  most  part,  be  able 
to  draw  an  accurate  conclusion  if  we  can  learn 
whether  the  act  in  question  is  one  habitually  and 
undeviatingly  performed  by  all  the  individuals  of  a 
species  under  similar  circumstances,  or  is  only  in- 
duced for  the  express  purpose  of  overcoming  some 
obstacle,  or  of  obtaining  some  end  desiderated  by 
the  individual  animal. 

Turning  now  to  Mr.  Couch's  volume,  we  are 
compelled  to  express  our  regret  that  an  author, 
who  is  evidently  a  most  accurate  observer,  and,  we 
are  fully  aware,  an  industrious  collector  of  facts 
connected  with  natural  history,  should  be  so  in- 
competent to  reason  upon  the  facts  observed.  His 
book  contains  a  great  number  of  interesting  anec- 
dotes, but  strung  together  without  method,  and 
interspersed  with  observations  which  have  often 
little  or  no  bearing  upon  the  facts  they  are  intended 
to  explain.  As  a  sequel  to  Priscilla  Wakefield's 
"  Instinct  Displayed,"  the  book  is  a  good  book 
enough,  and  full  of  pleasant  reading  withal,  as  the 
extracts  already  given  will  have  shown  ;  but  as  a 
work,  one  object  of  which  is  "to  point  out  the 
path  by  which  a  better  knowledge  may  be  acquired 
of  the  intellectual  existence"  of  animals,  it  is  a 
complete  failure. 

In  the  chapter  on  "  Instinct,  and  the  mode  of 
studying  it,"  with  which  the  volume  opens,  Mr. 
Couch  goes  into  some  elaborate  arguments,  the 
object  of  which  would  appear  to  be  to  prove  that 
instinct  is  a  faculty  not  enjoyed  by  the  lower  ani- 
mals in  common  with  those  of  a  higher  organiza- 
tion. We  have  read  this  chapter  with  great  atten- 
tion, but  must  confess  ourselves  utterly  unable  to 
discover  at  what  step  in  the  ascending  scale  of 
animal  organization  Mr.  Couch  would  place  the 
first  appearance  of  instinct.  That  he  does  not 
recognize  its  existence  up  to  a  certain  point  is 
evident  from  the  following  passage  with  which  the 
chapter  commences. 

"  To  acquire  an  accurate  idea  of  the  intrinsic 
nature  of  the  faculty  termed  Instinct,  it  will  be 
requisite,  first,  to  notice  the  conditions  of  living 
existence  below  it  (?)  in  the  scale  of  nature ;  in 
order  that,  by  tracing  the  successive  manifestations 
of  the  increasing  faculties,  we  may  understand  the 
precise  station  which  this  faculty  occupies  in  the 
ascending  scale,  and  the  means  through  which  its 
operations  are  developed." — p.  1. 

This  "  ascending  scale"  has  proved  to  our  author 
a  veritable  sliding  scale,  and  one  upon  which,  had 
he  been  wise,  he  would  never  have  ventured  hia 
reputation.     His  flounderings,  in  the  unlucky  at* 
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tempt  to  trace  the  progress  of  sensibility  and  organ- 
ization from  monad  up  to  man,  irresistibly  remind 
us  of  the  upward  flight  of  a  certain  personage 
through  chaos,  as  described  by  Milton  ;  with  this 
difference,  however,  that  the  one  eventually  suc- 
ceeds in  extricating  himself,  while  Mr.  Couch's 
futile  attempts  to  feel  his  way  only  make  "  con- 
fusion worse  confounded."  He,  for  example, 
commences  his  inquiry  with  the  study  of  "  the 
structure  and  functions  of  those  creatures  which 
possess  the  simplest  organization,  and  which  are 
consequently  lowest  in  the  order  of  existence  ;" 
and  he  goes  on  to  say : — 

"  It  cannot  be  affirmed  of  these  that  they  have 
any  actions,  in  the  usual  sense  of  that  word ;  and 
their  functions  are  the  simplest  results  of  the  com- 
position or  structure  of  their  tissue,  quickened  into 
independent  existence  by  the  endowment  of  life ;  by 
which  we  mean  that  ultimate  principle  that  to  a 
living  entity  is  what  gravity  is  to  a  dead  mass,  but 
whose  real  nature  has  eluded  the  researches  of  the 
inquirer  in  both  cases.  The  whole  duty  of  the  ex- 
istence of  these  creatures  appears  to  be 

* to  draw  nutrition,  propagate,  and  rot;' 

and  the  only  faculty  with  which  they  seem  to  be 
-endued  for  this  purpose,  is  what  Bichat  has  denom- 
inated organic  sensibility,  and  Dr.  Fletcher,  irrita- 
tion."—p.  2. 

We  omit  all  the  author's  elaborate  reasonings 
upon  endosmose  and  the  other  functions  of  the  sim- 
ple tissue  composing  the  animals  forming  this  first 
step,  and  proceed  a  few  pages  onward,  where  we 
find  it  stated  that —  , 

"  The  next  ascending  step  in  the  scale  of  exist- 
ence is,  when  organic  sensibility,  or,  as  it  may  be 
more  properly  termed,  irritability,  is  added  to  the 
former  condition." — p.  7. 

Turning  back  to  p.  2,  we  find  that  "  the  former 
condition"  here  alluded  to,  is  already  stated  to  be 
characterized  by  the  presence  of  organic  sensibility 
or  irritation — another  name  for  irritability  ;  so  that 
the  second  step  cannot  be  said  to  have  made  any 
great  advance  upon  the  first,  except  in  having  re- 
ceived a  doable  measure  of  the  same  quality.  This 
looks  a  little  like  confusion  of  ideas  ;  but  at  p.  17 
we  meet  with  what  has  the  appearance  of  being  a 
flat  contradiction.     There,  Mr.  Couch  says  : — 

"  There  are  no  living  beings  in  which  this  faculty 
of  irritability  or  excitability  exists  alone  ;  but  there 
are  families  in  which  no  other  addition  besides  this 
is  made  to  the  principle  that  first  came  under  our 
consideration." 

Be  it  remembered,  that  animals  occupying  the 
first  step  of  the  "  ascending  scale"  of  being,  are, 
at  p.  2,  said  to  be  actuated  by  "  organic  sensibil- 
ity" or  irritation  alone  ;  that  to  this  sensibility,  in 
the  second  step,  is  added  more  "  organic  sensibil- 
ity" or  irritability,  and  nothing  else,  at  p.  7  ;  and 
now,  at  p.  17,  we  are  told  that  "  there  are  no  liv- 
ing beings  in  which  this  faculty  of  irritability  or 
excitability  exists  alone."  Truly,  if  it  were  Mr. 
Couch's  object  to  mystify  his  subject  and  his 
readers  at  the  same  time,  we  must  confess  that  he 


has  succeeded  to  admiration.  The  mor3  especially 
as,  at  p.  172,  we  find  the  following  passage,  which 
completely  contradicts  what  has  been  said  in  the 
introductory  chapter  in  reference  to  the  performance 
of  certain  conditions  of  animal  life,  by  some  power 
little  removed  from  a  mere  mechanical  action  of 
the  lowest  organized  tissues  : — 

"  Among  tlie  lowest,  in  point  of  excellency,  of 
the  emanations  of  instinct,  is  the  sensation  of  hun- 
ger, and  the  craving  for  food — an  impulse  common 
to  all  sensitive  creatures,  whereby  they  are  insti- 
gated to  the  exertion  of  a  variety  of  faculties,  which 
partake  alike  of  the  nature  of  instinct  and  reflec- 
tion. 

"  And  the  mode  of  securing  this  object  is  in  each 
race  and  species  skilfully  varied  to  suit  the  necessity 
of  their  case.  If  the  proceeding  be  less  elaborate 
in  the  more  limited  intellect,  it  is  not  the  less  ap- 
propriate to  the  nature  of  the  creature  to  be  sup- 
plied." 

That  this  really  is  universally  applicable,  as  Mr 
Couch  observes,  "  to  all  sensitive  creatures,"  high 
and  low,  is  indisputable ;  and  the  remark,  we  ap- 
prehend, also  applies  to  all  other  instinctive  actions, 
without  exception. 

But,  leaving  this  lucid  introductory  chapter  and 
its  contradictions,  we  will  endeavor  to  discover  if 
there  be  any  and  what  step  in  the  scale  of  organ- 
ized being,  where  the  presence  of  instinct,  as  the 
term  ought  to  be  understood,  is  not  displayed  by 
the  actions  of  animals.  In  this  inquiry  w-e  will 
reverse  the  plan  pursued  by  Mr.  Couch,  and  com- 
mence with  animals  (excluding  man)  usually  con- 
sidered to  stand  highest  in  the  scale  of  organization  ; 
and  omitting  all  disquisitions  upon  the  nature  and 
functions  of  tissues  and  organs,  we  shall  confine 
ourselves  to  the  plan  of  adducing  a  few  examples 
of  actions  performed  by  certain  members  of  each 
family  in  succession. 

No  one  will  venture  to  deny,  that  either  mam- 
mals or  birds,  the  two  highest  sub-kingdoms  of  the 
vertebrata,  are  actuated  by  the  faculty  termed  in- 
stinct, in  the  performance  of  all  the  important 
functions  of  life.  Mammals,  by  instinct,  allay 
their  feelings  of  hunger  and  thirst,  and  continue 
their  kind ;  and  some,  as  the  beaver,  almost  ap- 
proach the  boundaries  of  reason  by  the  skill  dis- 
played in  constructing  a  habitation.  Birds  instinct- 
ively provide  the  "  procreant  cradle"  for  their 
expected  offspring,  and  in  many  cases  actually 
collect  for  their  young  certain  descriptions  of  food 
which  the  parent  birds  are  not  in  the  habit  of  par- 
taking of,  and  which,  when  they  have  no  families 
to  provide  for,  and  are  catering  for  themselves,  they 
would  pass  by  unheeded.  Passing  on  to  reptiles, 
no  more  striking  instance  of  their  being  actuated 
by  instinct  need  be  adduced  than  that  of  the  young 
boa  constrictor  mentioned  by  Mr.  Couch.  This 
animal,  although  six  feet  long,  and  with  a  capacity 
of  jaws  and  throat  sufficient  to  allow  of  its  swal- 
lowing a  much  larger  prey,  went  through  the  pre- 
liminary process  of  crushing  a,  pigeon  in  its  folds 
before  sucking  it  in.  "  The  interposed  portion  of 
this  proceeding,"  says  Mr.  Couch,  "  appeared  to 
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be  entirely  unnecessary,  so  far  as  concerned  its 
capacity  of  swallowing  this  prey  ;  but  it  seemed  to 
be  instinctively  unavoidable ;  and  the  age  of  the 
creature  was  decisive  to  show  that  it  could  never 
have  previously  had  an  opportunity  of  practising  it 
on  any  animal  that  by  its  bulk  could  have  rendered 
so  complex  an  operation  necessary."  Here  then 
we  have  a  clear  case  of  the  impulse  of  "  a  propen- 
sity prior  to  experience." 

From  the  nature  of  the  medium  inhabited  by 
fishes,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  numerous 
manifestations  of  instinct  among  them  escape  our 
observation.  Their  migrations  are,  however,  well 
known  to  be  undertaken  in  obedience  to  an  in- 
stinctive impulse  compelling'  them  to  seek  proper 
localities  for  the  deposition  of  their  ova.  Under 
the  influence  of  this  impulse,  many  fishes,  as  the 
salmon,  frequently  overcome  the  most  formidable 
obstacles ;  but  it  has  been  reserved  for  naturalists 
of  the  present  day  to  confirm  a  still  more  wonder- 
ful display  of  instinct  in  these  animals,  with  which 
the  ancients  appear  to  have  been  acquainted,  though 
treated  as  fabulous  by  their  successors.  We  allude 
to  tht  construction  of  a  nest  by  certain  species  of 
fish  foi  the  reception  of  their  ova,  a  fact  which 
has  been  observed  and  verified  by  Mr.  Couch  him- 
self; the  following  accounts  we  give  from  his 
book. 

"  It  is  the  opinion  of  naturalists,  that  however 
powerfully  the  feeling  of  love  to  their  ofl^spring,  and 
the  mixture  of  reason  with  instinct  in  the  develop- 
ment of  it,  is  diffused  among  animals  of  the  land, 
nothing  of  the  kind  exists  among  fishes ;  and  that 
the  utmost  extent  of  the  care  bestowed  by  them  in 
increasing  and  multiplying  their  kind  consists,  as  in 
the  familiar  instance  of  the  salmon,  in  covering  over 
the  spawn  at  the  bottom  of  the  river,  in  a  furrow  of 
the  soil  which  itself  has  made ;  or  in  depositing  it 
in  some  situation  which  shall  expose  it  to  the  influ- 
ences of  light  and  air. 

"  The  ancient  naturalists,  Oppian  and  Aristotle, 
were,  however,  of  a  different  opinion  ;  and  the  lat- 
ter, more  particularly,  asserts,  probably  on  the  au- 
thority of  fishermen,  that  some  fishes  are  in  the 
habit  of  forming  nests,  in  which  they  deposit  and 
watch  over  their  spawn.  But  this  supposition  of 
the  father  of  systematic  Natural  History  has  been 
slighted  as  without  foundation,  by  more  modern 
naturalists ;  and  it  is  only  recently  that  a  claim  has 
been  re-advanced  in  favor  of  this  instinct  in  fishes. 
It  is  not  a  little  extraordinary  that  the  species  for 
which  this  daim  has  been  made  are  those  with 
which  we  might  have  been  most  familiarly  acquaint- 
ed, and  our  ignorance  of  their  habits,  therefore,  can 
only  have  proceeded  from  inattention. 

"  The  first  minutely-recorded  observation  of  this 
habit  is  found  in  a  little  magazine,  '  The  Youth's 
Instructor,'  for  the  year  1834  ;  and  though  the  wri- 
ter is  clearly  unacquainted  with  Natural  History  as 
a  science,  his  observations  bear  much  of  the  char- 
acter of  truth ,  and  may  be  easily  either  corroborated 
or  set  aside  as  untrue  by  those  who  are  more  favor- 
ably placed  for  observation.  '  The  prickle-fish  : — 
in  a  large  dock  for  shipping  on  the  river  Thames, 
thousands  of  these  fish  were  bred  some  years  ago  ; 
and  I  have  often  amused  myself  for  hours  by  ob- 
serving them.  While  multitudes  have  been  enjoy- 
ing themselvps  near  the  shore,  in  the  warm  sun- 


shine, others  have  been  busily  eiifraoed  in  making 
their  nests,  if  a  nest  it  may  be  called.  It  consisted 
of  the  very  minutest  pieces  of  straw,  or  sticks,  the 
exact  color  of  the  ground  at  the  bottdni  of  the  wa- 
ter, on  which  it  was  laid  :  so  that  it  w  as  next  to  an 
impossibility  for  any  one  to  dii^cover  the  nest, 
unless  they  saw  the  fish  at  work,  or  observed  the 
eggs.  The  nest  is  somewhat  larger  than  a  shilling, 
and  has  a  top  or  cover,  with  a  hole  in  the  centre, 
about  the  size  of  a  very  small  nut,  in  which  are  de- 
posited the  eggs,  or  spawn.  This  opening  is  fre- 
quently concealed  by  drawing  small  fragments  over 
it ;  but  this  is  not  always  the  case.  Many  times 
have  I  taken  up  the  nest,  and  thrown  the  eggs  to 
the  multitude  around,  which  they  instantly  devoured 
with  the  greatest  voracity.  These  eggs  are  about 
the  size  of  poppy  seeds,  and  of  a  bright  yellow  col- 
or ;  but  I  have  at  times  seen  them  almost  black, 
which  I  suppose  is  an  indication  that  ihey  are  ap- 
proaching to  life.  In  making  the  nest,  I  observed 
that  the  fish  used  an  unusual  degree  of  force  when 
conveying  the  material  to  its  destination  When 
the  fish  was  about  an  inch  from  the  nest,  it  sud- 
denly darted  at  the  spot,  and  left  the  tiny  fragment 
in  its  place ;  after  which  it  would  be  engaged  for 
half  a  minute  in  adjusting  it.  The  nest,  when 
taken  up,  did  not  separate,  but  hung  together,  like 
a  piece  of  wood.'  " — p.  249. 

The  following  most  interesting  account  of  the 
nidification  of  fishes  originally  appeared  as  a  com- 
munication to  the  Royal  Institution  of  Cornwall, 
from  the  pen  of  the  author's  son,  Mr.  R.  Q.  Couch, 
and  was  subsequently  republished  in  the  "  Zoolo- 
gist." As  the  author  himself  has  verified  the 
greater  part  of  his  son's  observations,  their  accu- 
racy may  be  depended  on. 

"  '  During  the  summers  of  1842  and  1843,  wh-ile 
searching  for  the  naked  mollusks  of  the  county,  I 
occasionally  discovered  portions  of  sea-weed  and  the 
common  coralline  {Corallina  officinalis)  hanging 
from  the  rocks  in  pear-shaped  masses,  variously 
intermingled  with  each  other.  On  one  occasion, 
having  observed  that  the  mass  was  very  curiously 
bound  together  by  a  slender  silken-looking  thread, 
it  was  torn  open,  and  the  centre  was  found  to  be 
occupied  by  a  mass  of  transparent  amber-colored 
ova,  each  being  about  the  tenth  of  an  inch  in  diam- 
eter. Though  examined  on  the  spot  with  a  lens, 
nothing  could  be  discovered  to  indicate  their  char 
acter;  they  were,  however,  kept  in  a  basin,  and 
daily  supplied  with  sea-water,  and  eventually  proved 
to  be  the  young  of  some  fish.  The  nest  varies  a 
great  deal  in  size,  but  rarely  exceeds  six  inches  in 
length  or  four  inches  in  breadth  ;  it  is  pear-shaped, 
and  composed  of  sea-weed,  or  the  common  coralline, 
as  they  hang  suspended  from  the  rock.  They  are 
brought  together,  without  being  detached  from 
their  places  of  growth,  by  a  delicate  opaque  white 
thread.  This  thread  is  highly  elastic,  and  very 
much  resembles  silk  both  in  appearance  and  tex- 
ture ;  this  is  brought  round  the  plants,  and  tightly 
binds  them  together,  plant  after  plant,  till  the  ova, 
which  are  deposited  early,  are  completely  hidden 
from  view.  This  silk-like  thread  is  passed  in  all 
directions  through  and  around  the  mass  in  a  very 
complicated  manner.  At  first  the  thread  is  semi- 
fluid, but  by  exposure  it  solidifies,  and  hence  con- 
tracts and  binds  the  substances  forming  the  nest  so 
closely  together  that  it  is  able  to  withstand  the  vio- 
lence of  the  sea,  and  maybe  thrown  carelessly  about 
without  derangement.     In  the  centre  are  deposited 
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the  ova,  \ery  similar  to  the  masses  of  frog-spawn 
in  ditches.' 

"  '  Some  of  these  nests  are  formed  in  pools,  and 
are  consequently  always  in  water ;  others  are  fre- 
quently to  be  found  between  tidemarks,  in  situa- 
tions where  they  hang  dry  for  several  hours  in  the 
day ;  but  whether  in  the  water,  or  liable  to  hang 
dry,  they  are  always  watched  by  the  adult  animal. 
On  one  occasion  I  repeatedly  visited  one  every  day 
•or  three  weeks,  and  invariably  found  it  guarded. 
On  several  occasions  I  laid  the  eggs  bare,  by  re- 
moving a  portion  of  the  nest,  but,  when  this  was 
discovered ,  great  exertions  were  instantly  made  to 
re-cover  them.  By  the  mouth  of  the  fish  the  edges 
of  the  opening  were  again  drawn  together,  and  other 
portions  torn  from  their  attachments,  and  brought 
over  the  orifice,  till  the  ova  were  again  hid  from 
view.  And  as  great  force  was  sometimes  neces- 
sary to  effect  this,  the  fish  would  thrust  its  snout 
into  the  nest  as  far  as  the  eyes,  and  then  jerk  back- 
wards till  the  object  was  effected.  While  thus  en- 
gaged it  would  suffer  itself  to  be  taken  in  the  hand, 
but  repelled  any  attack  made  on  the  nest,  and  quit- 
ted not  its  post  so  long  as  I  remained  ;  and  to  those 
nests  that  were  left  dry  between  tide-marks,  the 
guardian  fish  always  returned  with  the  returning 
tide,  nor  did  they  quit  their  post  to  any  great  dis- 
tance, till  again  carried  away  by  the  receding  tide. '  " 
—p.  254. 

The  same  gentleman  states  that  he  has  observed 
another  kind  of  nest  which  showed  "  considerably 
less  skill  in  the  fabrication,  but  more  perseverance 
and  continued  energy.  These  were  formed  of  the 
common  coralline,  forced  into  a  cavity  or  crevice 
of  a  rock :  but  as  the  coralline  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  these  last-described  nests  is  sometimes 
not  to  be  found  within  one  or  two  hundred  feet,  it 
must  be  gradually  gathered  and  brought  from  a 
distance  ;  and  as  the  quantity  is  large  it  shows  an 
intelHgence  and  perseverance  truly  wonderful." 

After  these  interesting  particulars  of  the  exis- 
tence of  such  a  habit  in  a  class  of  animals  where 
least  it  could  have  been  suspected  to  exist,  it  is 
almost  unnecessary  to  adduce  any  further  proofs 
of  the  presence  of  the  particular  faculty  we  claim 
for  them,  especially  as  Mr.  Couch  himself  admits 
an  "  instinctive  care  of  their  progeny  in  fishes." 
We  may,  however,  be  permitted  to  mention  the 
peculiar  means  of  defence  provided  in  the  electric 
eel,  and  the  torpedo,  as  well  as  the  armature  of 
spines  furnished  with  the  same  object  to  many 
other  fishes. 

"  The  torpedo,  (T.  noUliana  and  its  congeners,) 
conscious  of  being  without  the  spines  which  consti- 
tute the  means  of  defence  of  most  of  the  natural 
family  to  which  it  belongs,  when  only  just  excluded 
from  the  egg,  displays  the  will  to  exert  the  same 
[electric]  power;  and  none  of  the  creatures  fur- 
nished with  it  are  known  to  resort  to  any  other.  It 
is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  several  species  of 
fishes  which  possess  a  formidable  arrangement  of 
spines,  are  yet  furnished  with  them  in  such  situa- 
tions, and  with  the  points  so  directed,  as  to  appear 
the  least  likely  to  be  effective  against  an  adversary  ; 
and  yet,  when  brought  into  operation,  some  sudden 
motion  shows  how  well  acquainted  they  are  with 
the  uses  of  which  they  are  susceptible.  This  is 
well  exemplified  in  the  spines,  in  many  instances 


curiously  incurvated  or  notched,  of  sharks  and  ray- 
fishes  ;  in  some  of  which  these  organs  are  so 
arranged  as  if  to  render  them  incapable  of  inflicting 
an  injury ;  and  yet,  by  some  pecuHarity  of  action, 
these  fishes  are  formidable  enemies  to  those  who 
venture  to  attack  them .  S  ticklebacks ,  (  Gasterostei , ) 
also,  and  probably  the  Scad,  {Caranx  trachurus,) 
employ  their  spines,  and  even  their  lateral  plates,  in 
lacerating  such  of  the  scaly  tribe  as  seek  to  injure 
them."— p.  73 

We  have  frequently  observed  the  same  means 
of  defence  resorted  to  by  the  fresh-water  perch, 
which,  lying  temptingly  near  the  surface  of  the 
water,  as  if  to  invite  attention,  will  erect  the 
spiny  rays  of  its  dorsal  fin,  and  severely  lacerate 
the  hand  of  any  one  incautiously  attempting  to 
seize  it. 

We  now  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  a  new 
order  of  beings,  retaining  no  trace  of  the  vertebral 
column  characteristic  of  the  four  great  groups  we 
have  just  been  speaking  of,  and  which,  instead  of 
possessing  an  internal  framework  of  bones  on 
which  their  bodies  are  modelled,  are  cased  in  a 
horny  or  membranous  suit  of  armor,  which  serves 
as  the  external  support  for  their  muscles,  as  well 
as  a  protection  to  the  internal  tissues  and  organs. 
Insects  furnish  some  of  the  most  striking  instances 
of  instinct  that  can  be  found  in  the  whole  animal 
kingdom  ;  though  Mr.  Couch  somewhat  unaccount- 
ably dismisses  them  by  merely  quoting  a  few 
descriptions  of  extraordinary  migrations  of  what  he 
terms  "  a  class  of  animals,  in  which  the  modes  of 
proceeding,  and  the  motives  which  lead  to  them, 
are  so  obscure  as  to  preclude  any  attempt  at 
explanation."  Many  of  the  proceedings  and 
motives  of  insects  are  doubtless  obscure ;  but  far 
more  are  so  clearly  expressed  that  "  he  who  runs 
may  read."  Some  insects,  for  example,  under 
the  impulse  of  providing  for  that  offspring  which 
the  parents  are  never  to  behold,  afler  constructing 
a  suitable  habitation  in  which  to  deposit  their  eggs, 
with  an  admirable  instinct  are  actually  at  great 
pains  to  furnish  the  larder  with  such  food  as  the 
young  one  will  stand  in  need  of  on  its  exclusion 
from  the  eog^  and  so  placed  as  to  be  readily  acces- 
sible the  moment  it  is  required.  Nor  is  the  nature 
of  this  food  less  a  proof  of  instinct  than  the  fact  of 
its  being  stored  up :  in  some  cases  it  is  of  a  vege- 
table nature  ;  in  others,  a  living  caterpillar,  belong- 
ing to  some  other  spe  aes,  is  seized  by  the  parent 
insect,  rendered  inseniible,  but  not  killed,  (which 
would  defeat  the  obje'  t,)  by  a  puncture  from  the 
sting  of  its  captor,  and  conveyed  to  the  nest 
wherein  the  egg  is  t*»  be  deposited.  Every  one 
has  observed  the  caterpillar  of  the  common  cabbage 
butterfly  apparently  brooding  upon  a  heap  of  yellow 
eggs.  This  affords  a  beautiful  illustration  of 
instinct  on  the  pait  of  a  small  black  fly  which 
deposits  its  eggs  withm  the  body  of  the  living  cat- 
erpillar. The  young  grubs,  when  evolved  from 
the  egg,  feed  upon  the  internal  tissues  of  their  vic- 
tim, instinctively  avoiding,  however,  to  attack  any 
vital  part,  since  the  premature  death  of  the  cater- 
pillar would  ensure  tlieir  own  destruction.     At 
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ength  the  time  approaches  for  the  parasites  to  take 
upon  themselves  a  new  condition  of  insect  life, 
namely,  that  which  immediately  precedes  their 
perfect  winged  condition ;  at  the  same  period,  the 
caterpillar  infested  by  them  instinctively  seeks  out 
some  spot  wherein  it  also  may  pass  through  the 
corresponding  state  of  inactivity,  preliminary  to  its 
appearance  as  a  winged  denizen  of  the  air.  No 
sooner,  however,  has  it  attached  itself,  than  the 
grubs  contained  in  its  body  make  their  exit  through 
the  skin  ;  each  spins  its  own  little  cocoon  of  yellow 
silk,  wherein  to  await  its  final  change.  These 
cocoons  are  collected  together  beneath  the  body  of 
the  caterpillar,  which,  being  now  in  too  exhausted 
a  condition  to  pass  into  the  chrysalis  state,  speedily 
dies,  while,  after  a  short  period,  the  parasites  break 
from  their  cocoons  and  become  perfect  insects,  in 
their  turn  seeking  for  new  victims. 

Whoever  has  paid  attention  to  the  manners  of 
insects,  will  be  at  no  loss  to  understand  many  of 
their  "  modes  of  proceeding"  or  "  the  motives 
which  lead  to  them."  The  intention  of  the  silken 
cord  by  which  the  caterpillar  of  many  butterflies 
secures  itself  to  a  perpendicular  wall  previously  to 
becoming  a  chrysalis,  cannot  be  misunderstood. 
Nor  can  we  fail  to  understand  the  intention  of  the 
coat  of  armor  formed  around  itself  of  small  stones, 
shells,  or  bits  of  stick,  by  the  larva  of  the  Phry- 
ganea  ;  the  use  of  the  paper  manufactured  by  the 
wasp  ;  of  the  waxen  cells  and  store  of  honey  pro- 
vided by  the  bee  ;  of  the  covering  of  down  stripped 
from  its  own  body  by  the  female  of  the  gypsy  moth, 
with  which  its  mass  of  eggs  is  protected  from  the 
severity  of  winter ;  these  are  all  equally  easy  of 
comprehension  ;  and  no  one  at  all  acquainted  with 
these  interesting  creatures  and  their  habits  will 
venture  to  deny  them  the  possession  of  instinct, 
nor,  in  some  cases,  of  a  certain  amount  of  reason 
either.  For,  as  Mr.  Couch,  in  the  main  accu- 
rately observes,  though  with  a  slight  confusion  of 
terms  at  the  outset, — 

"  The  simplest  instinct  will  vary  its  proceedings 
according  to  circumstances ;  and  the  smallest  glim- 
mering of  reason  will  direct  it  to  modify  these  pro- 
ceedings according  to  situation,  and  as  they  may 
best  lead  to  the  desired  result.  In  many  creatures 
of  the  land  this  variation  is  of  common  occurrence, 
and  is  not  only  directed  according  to  a  change  of 
circumstances,  but  sometimes  seems  to  be  under  no 
better  influence  than  caprice.  The  daubers,  a  genus 
of  North  American  wasps,  to  save  themselves  the 
labor  of  building  a  cell,  have  been  known  to  make 
use  of  a  small  bottle,  closing  the  orifice  with  clay ; 
and  the  mason  bees,  ( Osmia,)  which  usually  deposit 
their  eggs  in  holes  dug  by  themselves  in  walls  or 
sand-banks,  will  embrace  the  opportunity  of  saving 
themselves  labor,  by  employing  for  the  same  pur- 
pose the  empty  shell  of  a  snail." — p.  258. 

The  next  grand  group  in  a  descending  order, 
comprises  the  molluscous  and  the  vermiform  ani- 
mals, under  the  general  name  of  moUusks.  Here 
we  lose  both  the  internal  bony  skeleton  of  the 
vertebrated  animals,  and  the  external  crustaceous 
covering  of  the  Articulata,  the  typical  members  of 
the  group  being  preeminently  soft-bodied ;  whence 


the  name.  Among  the  higher  orders  of  this  group 
we  find  the  cuttle-fish,  the  Argonauta  or  papei 
nautilus,  and  the  pearly  nautilus,  each  of  which 
presents  us  with  an  instance  of  instinct  acting  for 
the  preservation  or  the  convenience  of  the  animal. 

From  a  very  early  period,  naturalists  have  been 
aware  of  the  power  exercised  by  the  cuttle-fish, 
when  in  danger,  of  expelling  a  black  fluid,  in  suf- 
ficient quantity,  when  mingled  with  the  surround- 
ing water,  to  hide  the  animal  from  its  pursuers. 
This  fluid  is  secreted  by  a  singular  organ  connected 
with  the  intestine ;  the  animal  is,  moreover,  fur- 
nished with  parrot-like  jaws,  put  in  motion  by 
powerful  muscles,  well-developed  salivary  glands, 
several  stomachs,  and  a  large  liver ;  all  indicating 
not  only  that  the  instinctive  feeling  of  hunger  is 
habitually  experienced,  but  that  the  means  of  allay- 
ing that  feeling  are  amply  provided ;  while  ths 
apparatus  connected  with  the  secretion  and  expul- 
sion of  the  inky  fluid  is  expressly  formed  to  enable 
an  otherwise  defenceless  animal  to  exercise  its 
instinctive  demand  for  self-preservation  in  the  man- 
ner most  consistent  with  its  mode  of  life  and  organ- 
ization. 

The  interesting  poetical  fiction  connected  with 
the  argonaut  or  paper  nautilus,  wherein  it  is  repre- 
sented as  sailing  on  the  surface  of  the  sea,  its  fra- 
gile shell  forming  the  hull  of  its  vessel,  the  two 
expanded  membranous  arms  being  erected  and  act- 
ing as  sails,  while  the  six  tapering  arms  were  used 
as  oars,  has,  for  ages,  rendered  that  animal  an 
object  of  interest ;  and  notwithstanding  that  these 
particulars  have  been  proved  fictitious,  recent 
researches  into  its  true  history  have  shown  the 
moUusk  to  be  no  less  deserving  consideration  from 
its  every-day  actions,  than  from  the  exploded  func- 
tions poetically  ascribed  to  it.  From  the  excessive 
thinness  of  the  beautiful  shell,  to  which,  by  the 
way,  the  animal  has  no  muscular  attachment,  and 
its  extreme  fragility,  it  is  constantly  liable  to  frac- 
ture by  being  tossed  about  at  the  mercy  of  the 
waves.  When  this  happens,  and  it  is  no  unusual 
occurrence,  the  animal  instinctively  repairs  the 
fracture  by  a  new  deposition  of  shelly  matter  to 
the  broken  portion,  by  means  of  the  membranous 
mantle.  This  circumstance,  observed  in  a  number 
of  argonauts  kept  in  confinement  in  an  open  cage 
sunk  in  the  sea  in  the  Bay  of  Messina,  by  Madame 
Power,  removed  the  doubts  of  naturalists  as  to  the 
animal  being  really  the  architect  of  its  own  habita- 
tion ;  since  the  regular  increase  in  the  size  of  the 
shell  to  correspond  with  the  growth  of  the  animal 
was  witnessed,  as  well  as  the  power  of  repairing 
the  shell  when  broken  either  intentionally  or  atu- 
dentally. 

The  shell  of  the  Argonauta  contains  but  one 
spiral  cavity,  into  which  the  animal  can  wholly 
withdraw  itself.  When  by  the  growth  of  its  body 
the  animal  finds  its  habitation  too  small  for  it,  like 
other  moUusks  it  has  the  power  of  increasing  its 
dimensions  by  successive  additions  of  shelly  mat- 
ter to  the  outer  edge.  In  an  allied  member  of  this 
family,  however,  the  enlargement  of  the  shell  k 
effected  by  a  much  more  elaborate  process.     Ex 
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ternally,  the  shell  of  the  peaily  nautilus  has  noth- 
ing more  remarkable  in  its  appearance  than  that 
of  the  common  garden  snail  ;  but  a  longitudinal 
section  shows  it  to  be  internally  divided  into  a 
number  of  chambers  by  transverse  partitions  of 
shelly  matter,  the  outer  chamber  being  the  largest ; 
and  this  contains  the  body  of  the  animal,  the  re- 
mainder being  unoccupied.  The  animal  maintains 
a  connection  with  all  the  chambers  by  means  of  a 
membranous  tube,  called  a  siphuncle,  which  passes 
down  through  a  perforation  near  the  centre  of  each 
partition.  When  it  becomes  necessary  to  enlarge 
the  shell  to  accommodate  it  to  the  growth  of  the 
animal,  the  latter  not  only  adds  fresh  layers  of 
shelly  matter  to  the  outer  edge,  so  as  to  enlarge 
the  chamber  in  v/hich  it  resides,  but  at  the  same 
time  constructs  a  new  partition  across  the  inner 
part,  below  its  body,  so  as  to  form  an  additional 
chamber.  So  that  the  number  of  chambers  in  the 
shell  of  the  pearly  nautilus  varies  according  to  the 
age  of  the  individual. 

This  habit  of  forming  chambers  in  the  shelly 
covering  of  the  moUusks,  is  not  confined  to  the 
higher  members  of  the  family  ;  but  is  also  prac- 
tised, though  from  a  different  cause,  by  some  of 
the  more  simply  organized  individuals.  In  the 
case  of  the  water-clam,  [Spondylus  varius,)  a  bi- 
valve nearly  allied  to  the  common  oyster,  and 
which,  like  the  oyster,  is  attached  by  the  outer 
surface  of  the  lower  valve  of  its  shell  to  some  ex- 
traneous body,  when  the  animal  happens  to  be 
developed  beneath  the  overhanging  ledge  of  a 
coral  reef,  or  in  a  situation  where,  having  no 
power  of  locomotion,  it  would  run  the  risk  of 
being  overgrown  by  the  coral,  it  resorts  to  the  ex- 
pedient of  carrying  forward  its  dwelling-chamber 
by  a  series  of  new  formations  of  shelly  matter, 
so  as  always  to  keep  its  respiratory  and  nutrative 
apparatus  on  a  level  with  the  surrounding  zoo- 
phytes. A  longitudinal  section  of  these  shells 
exhibits  sometimes  as  many  as  fourteen  such  cham- 
bers, separated  from  each  other  by  stout  and  reg- 
ularly formed  partitions.  The  common  oyster, 
tvhen,  from  a  deficiency  of  food,  its  body  has 
shrunk  so  as  no  longer  to  fill  the  interior  of  the 
shell,  will  form  a  new  layer  of  nacre,  and  thus 
adapt  the  cavity  to  its  changed  condition  by  adding 
a  chamber  in  the  rear  of  its  diminished  body. 

In  the  next  grand  group  of  animated  nature, 
the  Radiata,  we  reach  the  lowest  types  of  organ- 
ization, among  which,  if  at  any  part  of  the  scale 
of  being,  we  should  be  most  warranted  in  looking 
for  evidences  of  the  entire  absence  of  animal  in- 
stinct. A  few  examples  of  actions  evidently  per- 
formed under  the  impulse  of  that  innate  sensation 
which,  independently  of  instruction,  insures  both 
the  preservation  of  the  individual  and  the  continu- 
ance of  the  species,  will  however  demonstrate  that 
in  its  proper  sense,  these  lowly  beings,  equally 
with  man,  are  subject  to  the  promptings  of  in 
stinct. 

Beginning  with  the  order  Echinodermata,  or 
those  radiated  animals  whose  integument  is  cov- 
ered with  spines  or  prickles,  we  find  among  them 


the  star-fishes,  {Asteriadce,)  whose  beauty  and  sym 
metry,  as  Professor  Forbes  well  observes,  have 
"  attracted  the  attention  of  such  observers  of  na- 
ture as  dwelt  by  the  sea-side  from  a  very  early 
period."  These  members  of  the  Echinodermata 
are  adduced  by  Mr.  Couch,  as  examples  exhibiting 
the  earliest  manifestations  of  a  true  nervous  sys- 
tem ;  and  these  animals,  he  continues,  "  though 
seemingly  very  inert,  and  destitute  of  intelligence, 
display  some  sagacity  in  the  discovery  and  choice 
of  food,  as  well  as  in  the  manner  of  seeking  it ; 
and  are  liable  to  variations  of  habit  in  the  differ 
ent  seasons  of  the  year."  At  the  extremity  of 
each  ray  in  the  true  star-fishes  is  a  small  red  point, 
connected  with  the  nervous  cord  of  the  ray,  and 
protected  by  a  curcle  of  spines,  capable  of  being 
expanded  or  closed  at  the  will  of  the  animal ; 
these  points  are  believed  to  be  organs  of  vision, 
which  behef  is  strengthened  by  its  being  observed 
that  the  star-fishes  take  cognizance  of  food  placed 
at  a  short  distance  from  them.  In  their  move- 
ments from  place  to  place  they  seem  to  avoid  ob- 
stacles lying  in  their  path  ;  and  from  all  observa- 
tion they  doubtless  perform  various  actions  under 
the  influence  of  the  instinctive  impulse. 

Among  the  Echinodermata,  progression  is  ef- 
fected by  means  of  suckers  and  spines ;  the  star- 
fishes or  Asteriadae  employ  the  former  exclu- 
sively ;  the  sea-urchins,  or  Echinidae,  progress 
by  means  of  the  joint  action  of  their  suckers  and 
spines.  Professor  Forbes  observes,  that  "  many 
sea-urchins,  such  as  live  on  hard  surfaces,  moor 
themselves  also  by  means  of  the  suckers,  and 
thus  adhere  very  firmly  to  the  rocks,"  and  con 
tinues : — 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  all  the  Echi 
noderms  provided  with  these  suckers,  they  servo 
not  merely  for  progression  ;  the  lower  we  descend 
in  the  scale  of  animal  nature,  (and  equally  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom,)  the  more  functions  do  we  find 
performed  by  one  organ.  But  observe  a  living 
star- fish,  or  a  living  Holothuria,  and  see  what  ef- 
fective organs  of  progression  these  soft,  flexible, 
weak-looking  tubes  are.  I  have  seen  an  Echinus 
miliaris,  a  Spatangus  purpureus,  and  an  Amphi- 
dotus  roseus,  all  walk  along  the  bottom  and  up  the 
sides  of  a  dish  of  salt  water  by  means  of  their  in- 
ferior tentacula ;  and  the  first  mentioned  anchored 
itself  by  extending  and  bending  its  superior  suck- 
ers, so  as  to  reach  the  bottom  of  the  dish." — "  His- 
tory of  British  Starfishes,"  p.  144. 

The  passage  above  quoted  will  show  by  what 
means  the  common  sea-urchin,  or  sea-egg,  {Echi 
nus  sphcera,)  is  enabled  to  perform  a  not  unusual 
feat,  related  by  Mr.  Couch,  who  says  that  this 
animal,  "though  apparently  destitute  a(  every 
sense  or  possibility  of  regarding  external  objects 
by  sight  or  hearing,  will  travel  up  the  rods  of  a 
crab-pot,  enter  the  opening,  descend  within,  mount 
again  to  the  bait,  and  select  the  particular  one 
that  pleases  it  best ;"  this  is  almost  an  act  of 
reason. 

Among  the  Crustacea,  there  is  a  family  of 
crabs,  named  Paguridae,  or  hermit-crabs,  which, 
instead  of  being  entirely  cased  in  armor,  as  are 
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the  other  members  of  the  class,  have  merely  the 
claws  enclosed  in  the  usual  calcareous  envelope, 
the  thorax  being  less  firm,  and  the  abdomen  quite 
naked.  Many  of  these  crabs  defend  their  soft 
tails  by  taking  up  their  abode  in  empty  univalve 
shells,  to  the  interior  of  which  they  attach  them- 
selves by  a  sucker  placed  at  the  extremity  of  the 
tail,  and  only  quit  their  habitation  when  the  in- 
crease in  size  of  their  own  bodies  renders  it 
necessary  to  look  out  for  a  new  domicile.  Among 
the  Radiata  is  a  species  of  very  simple  organiza- 
tion, which  resorts  to  a  similar  expedient  for  the 
protection  of  its  soft  body,  with  an  additional  dis- 
play of  ingenuity  not  evinced  by  the  crab.  Pro- 
fessor Forbes  thus,  describes  the  habit  of  this 
creature,  which  he  has  named  the  Shell-bearing 
Sipunculus  [Sipunculus  Bernhardus)  : — 

*'  The  species  [of  the  genus  Sipunculus]  bury  in 
sand,  or  in  the  crevices  of  rocks,  or,  as  is  the  cus- 
tom of  the  curious  animal  before  us,  adopt  the 
shells  of  dead  univalve  Testacea  for  a  house  and 
home,  after  the  manner  of  the  hermit-crab.  The 
Sipunculus  would  appear,  however,  to  be  of  a 
less  changeable  disposition  of  mind  and  body  than 
its  crustacean  analogue,  and  when  once  securely 
housed  in  a  shell,  to  make  that  its  permanent 
habitation.  Whether  the  egg  is  originally  de- 
posited in  the  future  habitation  of  the  animal, 
by  some  wonderful  instinct,  or  is  only  developed 
when  lodged  by  the  waters  in  such  a  locality,  or 
whether  the  parent  Sipunculus  bequeathes  the 
chosen  lodging  of  its  caudal  termination  to  its 
eldest  born,  and  so  on  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, a  veritable  entailed  property,  we  know  not  at 
present ;  but  the  inquiry  is  a  most  interesting  one, 
and  well  worth  the  attention  of  the  experimental 
zoologist.  The  Sipunculus  is  not,  however,  con- 
tent with  the  habitation  built  for  it  by  its  molluscan 
predecessor  ;  it  exercises  its  own  architectural  inge- 
nuity, and  secures  the  entrance  of  its  shell  by  a 
plaster-work  of  sand,  leaving  a  round  hole  in  the 
centre  sufficiently  large  to  admit  of  the  protrusion 
of  its  trunk,  which  it  sends  out  to  a  great  length, 
and  moves  about  in  all  directions  with  great  facili- 
ty."—" British  Star-fishes,"  p.  252. 

Professor  Forbes  figures  one  of  these  animals, 
which  had  taken  up  its  quarters  in  an  empty  per- 
iwinkle-shell. Nothing,  we  think,  can  more 
clearly  demonstrate  the  presence  of  an  instinctive 
impulse  towards  self-preservation  in  this  lowly 
animal  than  the  proceedings  above  detailed.  Al- 
low that  the  Pagurus  is  impelled  by  instinct  to 
choose  an  empty  shell  for  the  protection  of  its 
tender  abdomen,  and  the  same  motive  must  be 
granted  to  actuate  the  Sipunculus  in  performing 
a  similar  action  for  a  like  purpose.  Nor  in  either 
case  can  we  see  any  other  motive  than  that  which 
directs  the  beaver  in  the  construction  of  the  hab- 
itation which  is  to  serve  as  a  shelter  for  himself 
and  his  progeny. 

The  labors  of  the  coral-polypes  afford  very  strik- 
ing examples  of  the  exercise  of  instinct,  while  they 
exhibit  the  wonderful  results  of  the  combined  efforts 
of  numerous  minute  animals,  which,  individually, 
are  comparatively  powerless,  and  their  organiza- 
tion very  simple.  In  the  formation  of  the  im- 
mense coral  reefs  and  islands,  the  natural  instinct 
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of  these  little  animals  leads  them  to  build  with 
the  greatest  rapidity  to  the  windward,  or  most 
exposed  side  of  their  edifice,  leaving  the  side  least 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  waves  to  be  last 
completed.  Their  labors  are  also  instinctively 
confined  to  low-water-mark,  below  which  they  do 
not  build.  Mr.  Darwin  has  recorded  in  his  journal 
much  valuable  information  respecting  the  little  ar- 
chitects and  their  wonderful  structures. 

Even  among  the  Infusoria,  the  thoughtful  ob- 
server must  recognize  the  influence  of  instinct 
when  he  views  their  varied  movements  and  the 
elaborate  apparatus  with  which  many  of  these 
minute  creatures  are  provided  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  their  food.  In  the  words  of  Dr.  Man- 
tell,— 

"  No  organs  of  progressive  motion,  similar  to 
those  of  beasts,  birds,  or  fishes,  are  observable  in 
these  beings;  yet  they  traverse  the  water  with 
rapidity,  without  the  aid  of  limbs  or  fins  ;  and 
though  many  species  are  destitute  of  eyes,  yet  all 
possess  an  accurate  perception  of  the  presence  of 
other  bodies,  and  pursue  and  capture  their  prey 
with  unerring  purpose." 

As  has  already  been  explained  in  this  Review,* 
these  various  motions  are  performed  by  means  of 
minute  hair-like  filaments,  termed  cilia,  which 
cover  and  fringe  the  bodies  of  the  Infusoria  ;  and 
we  quote  an  accurate  and  spirited  description  of 
their  movements  from  Dr!  Carpenter's  "  Zoology." 

"  These  movements  are  extremely  various  in 
their  character  in  different  species ;  and  when  a 
number  of  dissimilar  forms  are  assembled  in  one 
drop  of  water,  the  spectacle  is  most  entertaining. 
Some  propel  themselves  directly  forwards,  with  a 
velocity  which  appears  (when  thus  highly  magni- 
fied) like  that  of  an  arrow,  so  that  the  eye  can 
scarcely  follow  their  movement ;  whilst  others  drag 
their  bodies  slowly  along,  like  the  leech.  Some 
make  a  fixed  point  of  some  portion  of  the  body, 
and  revolve  around  it  with  great  rapidity  ;  whilst 
others  scarcely  present  any  appearance  of  animal 
motion.  Some  move  forwards  by  an  uniform  series 
of  gentle  undulations  or  vibrations ;  whilst  others 
seem  to  perform  consecutive  leaps,  of  no  small  ex- 
tent compared  with  the  size  of  their  bodies.  In 
short,  there  is  no  kind  of  movement  which  is  not 
practised  by  these  animalcules.  They  have  evi- 
dently the  power  of  steering  clear  of  obstacles  in 
their  course,  and  of  avoiding  each  other  when 
swimming  in  close  proximity.  By  what  kind  of 
sensibility  the  wonderful  precision  and  accuracy  of 
their  movements  is  guided,  is  yet  very  doubtful." 

The  mode  in  which  these  cilia  subserve  the  pur 
pose  of  procuring  food  may  best  be  understood  by 
studying  the  habits  of  the  common  wheel  animal- 
cule, [Rotifer  vulgaris,)  which,  from  its  activity, 
and  the  variety  of  its  movements,  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  microscopic  objects.  This  spe- 
cies, at  its  anterior  extremity,  is  furnished  with 
two  sets  of  cilia,  disposed  in  circles,  forming  what 
are  termed  the  ivlieels  ;  these  are  capable  of  being 
folded  up  and  retracted  within  the  body  of  the  crea- 
ture. When  desirous  of  procuring  food,  the  Roti- 
fer fixes  itself  by  the  extremity  of  its  telescope- 
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like  tail,  and  protrudes  the  cilia  from  the  opposite 
extremity ;  by  the  vibration  of  the  cilia,  which  is 
continued  or  suspended  at  the  will  of  the  animal, 
the  appearance  of  a  perfect  rotation  is  produced, 
which  has  the  effect  of  creating  rapid  currents  in 
the  surrounding  fluid.  A  sort  of  whirlpool  is 
caused  by  each  wheel,  and  this  brings  towards  the 
mouth  minute  animalcules  and  other  bodies  float- 
ing in  its  neighborhood,  many  of  which  are  drawn 
into  the  gullet,  while  others  are  rejected  and  car- 
ried off  by  a  return  current.  This  proceeding  has 
been  likened  by  Spallanzani  to  that  of  a  whale, 
which,  having  driven  a  shoal  of  herrings  into  a 
bay,  by  repeated  blows  of  his  tail,  produces  a  whirl- 
pool of  considerable  extent  and  rapidity  of  motion, 
whereby  the  herrings  are  projected  into  the  mouth 
of  their  pursuer.  If  this  proceeding  on  the  part 
of  the  whale  be  the  result  of  instinct,  so  must  it 
also  be  considered  when  practised  by  the  animal- 
cule ;  the  object  being  the  same,  and  the  means 
resorted  to  for  securing  it  similar. 

It  would  seem  that  both  this  beautiful  creature 
and  its  near  ally,  Hydatina  senta,  together  with 
some  at  least  of  the  polypes,  enjoy  a  considerable 
power  of  selection  in  regard  to  their  food.  A 
species  of  the  latter  family,  Bowerbankia  densa, 
about  half  an  inch  in  length  when  fully  expanded, 
is  so  transparent,  that  the  whole  of  its  structure 
and  the  actions  of  its  organs  may  be  seen  through 
its  integuments.  Like  the  two  Infusoria,  the  polyp 
attaches  itself  by  its  lower  extremity,  and  protrudes 
its  tentacula,  which,  like  the  cilia  of  the  former, 
are  ranged  round  its  mouth,  and  seem  to  be  com- 
pletely under  the  control  of  the  individual ;  these, 
when  put  in  motion,  produce  a  current  of  water, 
which  brings  the  various  substances  floating  in  it 
to  the  entrance  of  the  mouth.  As  in  the  Infusoria, 
some  of  these  matters  are  received  into  the  gizzard, 
while  others  are  rejected  ;  the  gizzard,  as  in  them, 
is  furnished  with  teeth,  which  triturate  the  food 
before  it  passes  into  the  stomach  ;  all  these  actions 
present  a  curious  analogy  between  animals  belong- 
ing to  two  classes  of  different  degrees  of  organiza- 
tion ;  and  it  is  probable,  that  but  for  the  extreme 
minuteness  of  many  of  the  other  Infusoria,  numer- 
ous other  actions  would  be  observed,  which  in 
combination  with  those  already  recorded,  would 
remove  all  doubt  as  to  their  being  as  certainly  under 
the  influence  of  instinct  a8  animals  of  a  much  higher 
grade. 

The  lowest  position  in  the  scale  of  animated 
beings  seems  to  be  occupied  by  organisms  which 
many  naturalists  have  been  rather  inclined  to  place 
with  plants  ;  amongst  these,  the  most  conspicuous 
are  the  sponges  and  their  allies.  When  studied 
in  a  living  state,  a  constant  and  rapid  circulation 
of  water  through  their  tissue  is  almost  the  only 
action  by  which  the  existence  of  life  in  these  sim- 
ple beings  is  manifested.  The  water  enters  by 
the  smaller  orifices,  traverses  the  smaller  cavities 
of  the  spongy  structure,  and  is  eventually  expelled 
by  the  larger  orifices  or  vents.  "This  stream," 
says  Dr.  Carpenter,  "  is  made  apparent  by  the 
movement  of  the  minute  particles  contained  in  it, 


and  by  the  disturbance  of  those  which  may  be 
floating  in  the  surrounding  fluid ;"  and  he  con- 
tinues : — "  It  is  impossible  to  assign  a  cause  for 
this  movement ;  no  cilia  have  been  discovered  in 
any  part  of  the  adult  animal ;  and  the  tissues  are 
altogether  possessed  of  so  little  contractility,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  suppose  the  fluid  propelled  through 
the  tubes  by  any  mechanical  influence  on  their 
part."  As  this  circulation  of  fluid  ceases  when 
the  sponge  is  dead,  we  are  inclined  to  view  it  as 
the  instinctive  means,  the  blind  impulse,  v;hereby 
the  nutrition  and  growth  of  the  organism  are  in- 
sured. From  the  water  thus  continually  passing 
through  its  tissue,  the  sponge  secretes  its  own 
peculiar  organic  texture,  as  well  as  the  spicula  of 
earthy  matter,  as  carbonate  of  lime  and  silei,  dis- 
posed among  its  tissues.  But  the  passage  of  the 
water  is  of  quite  a  different  character  from  the 
ascent  and  descent  of  the  sap  in  plants ;  since,  in 
the  latter,  the  fluid  absorbed  by  the  spongioles  of 
the  roots  becomes  gradually  elaborated  by  the 
vital  action  of  the  plant  into  the  various  substances 
requisite  for  its  nutrition  and  increase,  all  that 
escapes  passing  off  by  perspiration  from  the  leaves ; 
while  the  sponge  would  appear  merely  to  select 
certain  substances  from  the  water  in  its  passage, 
the  greater  portion  being  rejected,  and  expelled  by 
the  large  orifices;  the  action  being  somewhat 
analogous  to  the  entering  and  returning  currents  in 
the  Infusoria,  with  this  difference,  that  in  the  latter 
the  cilia  are  obviously  the  motive  organs. 

Other  organisms  of  a  still  more  doubtful  descrip- 
tion than  the  sponges  are  placed  in  this  division  of 
the  animal  kingdom  by  some  naturalists,  though  it 
seems  now  to  be  the  prevalent  disposition  to  con- 
sider them  as  of  vegetable  nature.  Such  are  many 
of  those  beings  long  known  as  Confervas,  and  other 
plants  of  a  very  low  organization.  The  chemical 
constituents  of  these,  the  lowest  members  of  the 
two  kingdoms,  are  so  nearly  the  same,  that  it  is 
only  by  the  detection  of  a  small  quantity  of  starch 
in  some  of  them  that  they  can  be  recognized  as 
plants ;  and  even  among  these,  the  action  of  one 
of  the  most  powerful  animal  instincts  has  been  ob- 
served ;  for  in  several  of  those  now  looked  upon 
as  plants,  a  kind  of  conjugation  has  been  witnessed, 
leading  to  the  production  of  a  new  individual,  by 
which  the  race  is  continued ;  and  animal  motions 
are  by  no  means  of  unfreqiient  occurrence.  So 
that,  even  in  these  doubtful  beings,  instinct  evi- 
dently holds  its  sway,  directing  them  to  the  attain- 
ment of  certain  ends  absolutely  necessary  to  their 
well-being. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  briefly  state  our  con- 
viction, founded  upon  observation  of  the  infinitely 
varied  habits  of  animals,  that  every  integral  portion 
of  the  animal  kingdom,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  has,  according  to  its  requirements,  been 
furnished  by  its  beneficent  Creator  with  such  a 
measure  of  an  innate  impulsive  power  as  is  sufli- 
cient  to  ensure  the  due  performance  of  such  actions 
as  are  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  its  own 
individual  existence  and  the  continuance  of  its  kind 
That  these  instincts,  strictly  so  called — these  im 
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pulses  wholly  unconnected  with  anything  rational 
in  the  agent — are  more  and  more  curiously  devel- 
oped the  lower  we  go  in  the  animal  creation.  That 
in  addition  to  what  we  strictly  term  instinct,  ani- 
mals are  endowed  with  so  much  of  a  still  higher 
faculty  termed  reason,  as  will  direct  them  so  to 
modify  their  instinctive  impulses  as  to  adapt  their 
ordinary  habits  and  actions  to  extraordinary  circum- 
stances. And  as  a  general  summary,  we  may 
adopt  the  words  of  the  archbishop  : — 

**  To  sum  up,  then,  what  has  been  hitherto  said. 
It  appears  that  there  are  certain  kinds  of  intellectual 
power — of  what,  in  man,  at  least,  is  always  called 
reason — common,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  man  with 
the  higher  brutes.  And  again,  that  there  are  cer- 
tain powers  wholly  confined  to  man — especially  all 
those  concerned  in  what  is  properly  called  reasoning 
— all  employment  of  language  as  an  instrument  of 
thought ;  and  it  appears  that  instinct,  again,  is  to  a 
certain  extent  common  to  man  with  brutes,  though 
far  less  in  amount,  and  less  perfect  in  man ;  and 
more  and  more  developed  in  other  animals  the  lower 
we  descend  in  the  scale. 

"  An  instinct  is,  as  has  been  said  before,  a  blind 
tendency  to  some  mode  of  action,  independent  of 
any  consideration  on  the  part  of  the  agent  of  the  end 
to  which  the  action  leads.  Hunger  and  thirst  are 
no  less  an  instinct  in  the  adult  than  the  desire  of  the 
new-born  babe  to  suck,  although  it  has  no  idea  that 
milk  is  in  the  breast,  or  that  it  is  nutritious.  When, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  man  builds  a  house  in  order  to 
have  shelter  from  the  weather,  and  a  comfortable 
place  to  pursue  his  trade,  or  reside  in,  the  act  is  not 
called  instinct ;  while  that  term  does  apply  to  birds 
building  a  nest ;  because  man  has  not  any  blind 
desire  to  build  the  house.  The  rudest  savage  al- 
ways contemplates,  in  forming  the  hut,  the  very 
object  of  providing  a  safeguard  against  the  weather, 
and  perhaps  against  wild  beasts  and  other  enemies. 
But,  supposing  man  had  the  instinct  of  the  bird  ; 
supposing  a  man  who  had  never  seen  a  house,  or 
thought  of  protecting  himself,  had  a  tendency  to 
construct  something  analogous  to  a  nest ;  or,  again, 
supposing  a  bird  was  so  endowed  with  reason  as  to 
build  a  nest  with  a  view  to  lay  eggs  therein,  and  sit 
on  them,  with  a  design  and  in  order  to  perpetuate 
its  species ;  in  the  former  case,  man  would  be  a 
builder  from  instinct ;  and  in  the  latter,  the  bird 
would  be  a  builder  from  reason." — p.  20. 
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Charles  Lamb  records  that  roast  pig  was  a 
Chinese  discovery,  accidentally  made  by  the  burn- 
ing down  of  a  house,  and  that  for  many  years  it 
was  deemed  essential  to  bum  down  houses  in  order 
to  attain  that  delicate  edible,  being  in  fact  not 
roast  pig,  but  burnt-house  pig.  Even  thus  do  we 
in  England  talk  of  "  mummy  wheat"  3,000  years 
old,  and  yet  capable  of  germination.  We  have 
not  yet  asked  ourselves  the  question  whether  the 
"  mummy"  be  essential,  or  whether  the  wheat 
might  not  be  preserved  3,000  years  without  the 
"  mummy." 

The  painful  realities  of  Irish  famme,  and  the 


reaction  more  or  less  severe  throughout  Europe, 
has  resulted  in  a  conviction  that  the  icorld,  during 
the  whole  period,  actually  possessed  a  sufficient 
supply  of  food,  and  that  a  deficient  means  of  dis- 
tribution, together  with  a  panic,  peculiar  to  a  state 
of  ignorance,  but  which  would  not  exist  in  a  state 
of  enlightenment,  was  the  chief  cause  of  the 
misery,  excitement,  mad  speculation,  and  wide- 
spread ruin  to  individuals  that  have  ensued. 

The  question  arising  is — must  this  irregularity 
and  misery  be  a  constant  condition  of  humanity  ? 
Is  it  an  ordinance  of  Providence,  or  an  ignorance 
that  can  be  removed  by  attaining  higher  steps  in 
mental  and  physical  progress  ?  Must  we  read  the 
Scripture  phrase  "  The  poor  shall  never  cease  from 
out  of  the  land"  as  a  denunciation  of  constantly 
1-ecurring  famine,  or  simply  as  an  assertion  of  the 
physical  and  mental  inequality  of  mankind,  and  an 
injunction  on  human  power  to  protect  human  pov- 
erty ?  We  hold  to  the  latter  I  We  cling  to  the 
belief  that  human  misery  is  synonymous  with 
human  ignorance,  and  that  the  Being  who  has 
planted  reason  within  us,  gave  us  that  reason  to 
enable  us  to  develop  every  branch  of  knowledge, 
and  remove  from  us  these  conditions,  which  are 
positive  evils  to  civilized  humanity,  but  salutary 
laws  where  mere  instincts  are  the  incentives  to 
action. 

In  common  with  the  lower  animals,  the  first 
want  of  mankind  is  food.  Savage  man,  like  the 
wild  beasts,  consumes  natural  or  spontaneous  food. 
Civilized  man  is  supported  on  artificial  food,  in  the 
production  of  which  skill  and  labor  have  been 
applied.  Wild  animals,  and  wild  fruits  and  roots 
supply  wild  men  thinly  scattered  over  a  wilder- 
ness. Cultivated  animals  and  cultivated  plants 
furnish  food  for  the  cultivated  men  ;  and  thus  pop- 
ulation thickens  and  arts  advance,  and  it  would  be 
a  very  fair  standard  to  measure  the  civilization  of 
nations  by  the  quantity  and  varieties  of  their  artifi- 
cial food. 

In  the  wild  state,  all  animal  nature  of  the  car 
nivorous  kind  is  supported  by  prey,  and  the  human 
hunter  exists  by  the  same  law.  Life  is  supported 
by  the  destruction  of  life.  Even  when  we  have 
cultivated  our  animal  food,  by  changing  the  argali 
into  a  sheep,  the  bison  into  an  ox,  the  savage  boar 
into  a  tame  hog,  and  many  other  similar  processes, 
we  only  make  a  variation  without  altering  the  con- 
dition of  the  law  of  prey.  We  increase  the  quan- 
tity, but  frequently  also  deteriorate  the  quality. 
No  artificial  animal  food  can  compare  with  the  wild 
venison  of  the  wild  thymy  heath  as  a  healthy 
nutriment,  in  producing,  or  rather  in  maintaining, 
a  sound  body  for  a  sound  mind.  The  perception 
of  this  truth  will  continue  to  gain  ground  and  pro 
duce  a  change  in  the  mode  of  training  animals  for 
food,  till  the  time  shall  come  when  the  law  ol 
prey  will  disappear  before  the  law  of  huraa' 
reason. 

Let  us  not  be  understood  as  advocating  the 
bigotry  of  "  vegetable  diet"  as  an  universal  food. 
The  varieties  of  temperament  in  human  beings  are 
countless,  and  so  should  be  the  quaUties  of  their 
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food.  It  is  the  province  of  chemistry  to  solve  the 
great  question  of  the  aboUtion  of  the  law  of  prey, 
and  till  that  be  done,  we  must  be  content  to  follow 
the  nature  of  the  lower  animals,  obeying  our  nat- 
ural instincts,  subject  to  many  of  the  evils  engen- 
dered by  half  progress.  It  is  a  certain  thing,  that 
what  we  call  civilization,  i.  e.  half  progress,  has 
engendered  amongst  human  beings  many  disorders 
unknown  in  a  state  of  nature.  So,  also,  has  it 
done  in  the  case  of  the  lower  animals  bred  by 
human  beings  for  food ;  and  it  is  impossible  to 
doubt  that  the  flesh  of  those  animals,  deposited  in 
human  stomachs,  must  react  in  various  modes 
mischievously. 

"  Like  follows  like  throughout  this  mortal  span ; 
In  bloodier  acts  conclude  those  who  with  blood 
began." 

The  practice  of  hunting  wild  animals  for  food 
engenders  a  disregard  of  animal  life,  which  gradu- 
ally extends  to  fellow  human  beings.     All  history 
will  bear  testimony  to  the  fact,  that  hunters  are 
men  of  violence,  from  Esau,  who  frightened  Jacob, 
down  to  Grantley  Berkeley,  who  "  punches  the 
heads"  of  peasants.     It  was  our  fortune — good  or 
bad — to  sojourn  for  a  long  period  in  sunny  climes, 
amongst  human  tribes,  half  pastoral  half  predatory, 
who  lived  on  horseback,  whose  sole  food  was  the 
flesh  of  recently  slain  animals   and    their  drink 
brackish  water,  their  couch  the  grassy  plain,  and 
their  roof  the  blue  heaven.     Lean,  wiry,  and  lithe 
of  body,  with  cat-like,  half-sleepy  eyes,  and  long 
black  horse-looking  hair,  these  people  possessed 
the  attributes  of  tigers,  and  they  passed  their  time 
half  in  sloth,  and  half  in  ferocity.     Often  witness- 
ing, and  sometimes  compelled  to  join  in  the  eating 
of  half-roasted  flesh,  torn  from  an  animal  just  slain, 
and  the  mass  still  quivering,  we  have  learned  how, 
by  slight  degrees,  refinement  departs,  and  the  mind 
becomes  callous  to  horrors  and  bloodshed.     The 
slightest  word  of  provocation,  and  drawTi  knives  to 
gratify  revenge,  the  dried  blood  of  the  animal  on 
the  blade  mingling  with  the  red  torrent  flowing 
from  human  veins,   was  a  common    occurrence. 
To  dress  wounds  was  an  almost  daily  task,  and  at 
last    a    drudgery,   from   which    even    compassion 
shrunk.     The  gradual  callousness  of  the   natives 
of  more  civilized  climes  was  remarkable.    Wounds 
became  a  matter  for  mirth.     On  one  occasion, 
encamped  rudely,  awaiting  the  attack  of  some  hos- 
tile iribes,  with  bristling  spears  and  prepared  rifles, 
a  native  of  Scotland,  a  mechanic  of  ordinary  decent 
habits,  tolerably  educated,  and  possessing  some  five 
thousand  pounds  capital,  entered  into  conversation 
with  us — calculating  the  strategy  of  their  position, 
and  the  number  that  would  be  slain,  all  in  the 
cool,  quiet,  guttural    Saxon    dialect,  denominated 
Lowland  Scotch.     And,  gliding  from  one  subject 
to  another,  as  easily  as  if  discussing  a  chapter  of 
Adam   Smith,  he  thus  went  on.     *'  Wall,  noo, 
awm  thinkin'  that  we  've  tried  maist  kinds  o'  flesh 
meat — bull   and  quey  and  cauf,   and  horse,  and 
mule,  and  lion  and  deer,  and  ostrich  and  arma- 
dillo, and  bees-catcher  and  your  common  swine — 


so  when  the  fight  is  over  I  should  like  to  cut 
steaks  from  one  of  those  brown  deevils  of  Ingeuna 
yonder  to  try  what  le  eats  like." 

We  looked  at  tht  speaker,  thinking  he  jested, 
but  it  was  no  jest.  It  was  simply  a  man  of  aver- 
age intellect,  and  very  coarse  nerves,  who  stood 
before  us — one  who  by  force  of  habit  might  have 
obeyed  moral  laws,  but  too  coldly  practical  ever  to 
discover  them  for  himself.  He  was  merely  going 
a  little  beyond  the  practices  of  his  wild  companions. 
They,  albeit  Christians,  were  in  the  habit  of  skin- 
ning their  human  foes  to  make  horse-trappings  of 
their  hides ;  he,  from  curiosity,  was  desirous  to 
taste  their  flesh.  Possibly  he  might  have  called 
himself  a  Christian  also.  We  did  not  ask  him  his 
descent,  but  it  struck  us  that  after  all,  the  story  of 
Sawney  Beane*  might  be  no  fable.  Such  a  man, 
placed  in  a  position  where  the  only  food  was  hu- 
man flesh,  would  have  made  his  experiment  a  habit, 
and  would  have  enjoyed  his  cannibal  meals  with 
as  much  relish  as  a  chief  of  the  Feejee  Islands. 

Our  civilized  habits,  in  slaughtering  animals  for 
our  food,  are  akin  to  savage  nature.  We  should 
regard  with  distaste  the  man  who  could  voluntarily 
kill  and  eat  his  own  dog,  or  his  cosset  lamb,  or 
turtle  dove.  This  diflficulty  is  got  rid  of  by  selling 
the  lamb  and  dove  to  another — exchanging  lambs 
and  doves,  precisely  as  Feejee  mothers  are  said  to 
exchange  their  children  in  time  of  scarcity,  in  ordei 
not  to  devour  their  own.  All  this  is  merely  cheat- 
ing the  conscience  ;  palliating  the  evil,  not  trying 
to  remove  the  cause  of  it. 

If  we  examine  the  question  logically,  it  runs 
thus :  A  large  portion  of  the  people  living  in  a 
state  of  civilization  require  food  of  a  highly  stim- 
ulating kind.  Our  limited  progress  in  chemistry 
forbids  our  finding  this  food  otherwise  than  in  animal 
flesh.  But  with  refined  habits  the  great  mass  of 
the  community  has  acquired  a  horror  at  the  thought 
of  butchering  animals.  A  Whitechapel  kennel  or 
Whitechapel  cellar,  the  rows  of  butchers'  shops, 
are  all  objects  passed  by  and  spoken  of  with  dis- 
gust. A  practical  butcher  we  regard  as  a  Helot. 
Why  is  this  ?  Only  because  the  habit  of  shedding 
blood  has  a  tendency  to  brutalize.  If  this  be  so, 
what  right  have  we  to  set  others  to  do  that  which 
is  disgusting  to  ourselves  ?  Or  is  it  a  right  thing 
to  doom  certain  human  beings  to  eternal  brutality^ 
There  are  jungle  deserts  in  some  parts  of  India 
through  which  foot  postmen  carry  the  letter-bags. 
Occasionally  postman  after  postman  disappears  in 

*  Sawney  Beane,  as  the  tradition  goes,  was  a  Scottish 
outlaw,  who  had  committed  so  many  robberies  and  mur- 
ders that  a  large  price  was  set  on  his  head,  and  conceal- 
ment became  difficult.  In  his  emergency,  he  discovered 
a  large  cavern  on  the  coast  only  accessible  at  low  water. 
Here  he  took  shelter  with  a  congenial  wife  ;  and  to  de- 
stroy the  evidences  of  murder,  he  used  to  carry  the  ])odies 
of  his  victims  to  his  cavern,  and  ate  them  as  butchers' 
meat,  both  fresh  and  salted.  On  such  food,  he  "  raised" 
a  stock  of  children,  and  hved  respectably  after  his  oWn 
moral  standard.  But  though  the  water  "  on  the  salt  sea's 
marge"  could  obliterate  his  footsteps'  traces,  it  was  not  so 
with  the  smoke  of  his  hideous  kitchen  on  the  blue  heaven. 
He  was  tracked  at  last,  and  his  race  extinguished,  i»itb- 
out  any  experiment  as  to  the  possibility  of  eradicatiag 
the  cannibal  habits  of  the  children. 
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succession.  Search  is  made,  and  their  remains, 
with  the  letters,  are  found  in  the  tiger's  den.  This 
is  thought  horrible,  and  the  tiger  is  shuddered  at 
as  something  fiendlike.  Yet  how,  in  truth,  does 
this  differ  from  the  cellar  of  a  butcher,  strewed 
with  the  carcasses  of  sheep  and  oxen  ?  Could  the 
tiger  reason,  he  might  complain  of  the  injustice 
that  holds  him  up  to  odium  for  keeping  dead  men's 
bodies  in  his  cellar  as  food,  while  men  in  their 
cellars  keep  the  dead  bodies  of  sheep  for  the  same 
object. 

Can  we  alter  this  ?  Can  we  abolish  the  law  of 
prey  1  Let  our  chemists  fairly  try  the  experiment. 
Liebig  has  shown  that  certain  chemical  ingredients, 
in  certain  proportions,  must  be  taken  into  our 
bodies  at  intervals,  in  order  to  supply  heat,  and 
the  waste  of  our  bodies.  Sugar,  butter,  and  sim- 
ilar substances  supply  the  former  ;  blood  and  flesh 
containing  nitrogen  supply  the  latter.  To  procure 
these  substances  we  manure  the  ground  with  their 
constituent  materials.  On  the  ground  so  manured 
we  grow  plants.  On  these  plants  we  feed  sheep 
and  cattle.  These  sheep  and  cattle  we  cause  to 
be  slaughtered,  and  then  bury  them  in  our  stomachs. 
The  problem  then  first  is,  how  to  dispense  with 
part  of  these  processes? — to  concentrate  in  the 
vegetables  a  sufficient  amount  of  the  chemical  in- 
gredients constituting  flesh  and  fat,  so  as  to  pass 
them  at  once  into  the  human  stomach,  without  go- 
ing through  the  animal  form  1  To  produce  animal- 
ized  vegetables  is  the  problem.  Nor  can  this  be 
deemed  very  difficult,  if  we  divest  our  thoughts  of 
cabbages,  turnips,  carrots,  potatoes,  and  similar 
coarse  watery  vegetables,  and  reflect  that  there  are 
also  olives,  nuts,  and  other  oily  vegetables,  and 
that  there  are  mushrooms — which  seem  to  form 
the  link  between  animal  and  vegetable  substances. 
Our  culinary  vegetables,  in  their  existing  state,  are 
not  natural  productions,  but  results  of  art,  which 
art  may  be  enhanced  by  chemistry  and  horticultural 
skill,  till  it  will  be  possible  to  produce  a  vegetable 
combining  the  qualities  of  the  olive  and  the  mush- 
room. When  this  shall  be  accomplished  it  may 
be  possible  to  dispense  with  animal  food,  and  the 
law  of  reason  shall  triumph  in  the  extinction  of 
the  law  of  prey,  by  the  progress  of  art,  which  is 
but  another  name  for  man's  developed  nature. 

Whether  our  chemists  will  ultimately  succeed 
in  preparing  nourishing  and  stimulating  food  wholly 
from  inorganic  matter,  is  another  problem.  When 
the  mysteries  of  flavors  and  aromas  shall  be  un- 
folded to  us,  those  subtle  influences  which  appear 
to  constitute  the  principle  of  nutrition,  it  is  prob- 
able that  we  shall  attain  this  end.  There  appears 
to  be  no  chemical  difference  between  the  odor  of 
coal  tar  and  attar  of  roses,  more  than  between 
charcoal  and  diamond  ;  yet  in  their  action  on  our 
senses  they  are  wholly  distinct.  It  was  once  our 
lot  to  live  for  a  time  on  the  flesh  of  cattle  driven 
with  a  caravan  during  a  long  journey.  The  flesh 
of  these  animals,  though  not  lean,  was  devoid  of 
all  flavor.  It  was  tasteless  as  chopped  hay.  The 
people  called  it  "  tired  meat."  It  did  not  nourish  : 
the  ozmazone,  or  animal  spirit,  or  electricity,  or 


whatever  constituted  the  flavoring  matter,  was 
wanting.  The  same  thing  takes  place  with  cooked 
meat  which  is  several  days  old,  though  not  putrid. 
If  we  can  once  discover  the  principle  of  the  aromas, 
so  to  prepare  them  artificially,  the  arrangement  of 
the  solid  bases  of  human  food  will  probably  not  in- 
volve any  great  difficulty.  There  is  no  more  of  a 
miracle  in  this,  than  in  the  common  experiment  of 
preparing  sugar  from  old  rags  or  sawdust. 

These  are  speculations  at  which  probaby  exist- 
ing practical  men  will  smile,  till  future  more  prac- 
tical men  shall  realize  them ;  and  meanwhile  the 
question  remains  how  most  efficiently  to  apply  our 
existing  food,  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  forms, 
so" as  always  to  have  a  surplus  on  hand  in  readiness 
for  emergencies — how,  in  short,  to  enable  the 
speculator  to  store  up  food  as  well  as  other  com- 
modities, without  risk  of  destruction  ?  If  a  mer- 
chant buy  a  shipload  of  pipes  of  wine  or  brandy, 
he  can  deposit  them  in  the  London  docks,  and 
they  become  a  property,  on  which,  if  he  produces 
the  certificate  or  dock  warrant,  he  can  raise  by 
mortgage  within  ten  per  cent,  of  the  total  value. 
But  if  he  buy  a  shipload  of  wheat,  or  other  grain, 
and  deposit  it  in  a  granary,  he  can  raise  no  money 
at  all  on  it,  because  it  is  fluctuating  in  value  ;  and, 
moreover,  "  there  be  land  rats  and  water  rats," 
and  mice,  and  thieves,  and  weevils,  and  germina- 
tion, and  decomposition,  and  expenses  of  turning 
over  and  measuring.  In  short,  while  the  pipes  of 
wine  remain  a  fixed  quantity,  the  grain  is  a  con- 
stantly decreasing  quantity.  It  goes  into  the  gran- 
ary corn,  and  comes  out  rotten  bran.  It  has  often 
occurred  to  us  that  the  term  "  animalized  biscuit," 
may  have  been  originally  suggested  by  some  wag- 
gish miller,  who  after  doing  his  utmost  to  winnow 
away  the  weevil,  finding  the  majority  of  the  little 
blaclc  vermin  too  snugly  ensconced  each  in  his  bar- 
ley or  wheat  corn,  fairly  ground  them  up  in  de- 
spair, and,  to  account  for  the  strange  flavor,  gave 
them  a  name  indicating  to  willing  believers  the 
pleasant  calves'  foot  association  of  gelatine.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  the  lieges  of  Great 
Britain  may  fairly  claim  the  creature  weevil  as 
constituting  part  of  \he  food  of  man.  Weevils  eat 
wheat,  and  working  men  eat  weevils ;  buying 
bread  of  "  small  profits  and  quick  returns."  Wee- 
vil may  be  good  or  may  be  bad,  as  food  of  men, 
but  assuredly  it  must  be  expensive  food,  inasmuch 
as  its  maintenance  while  getting  up  flesh  is  costly 
— in  farmer  phrase,  weevil  "eats  more  than  his 
head  is  worth." 

With  regard  to  animal  food  a  similar  difficulty 
prevails ;  it  is  limited  in  its  term  of  durability. 
It  is  not  fit  for  food  while  fresh,  i.  e.  tough,  and 
after  it  has  become  tender  small  is  the  interval 
between  that  and  putridity ;  and,  therefore,  the 
public  must  pay  a  high  price  to  compensate  the 
dealer  for  his  risk  ;  unless  the  primitive  practice 
be  resorted  to  of  making  contract  by  sound  of  bell, 
to  ensure  the  sale  of  the  whole  previous  to  killing. 

In  all  articles  of  periodical  produce,  and  espe- 
cially in  food,  it  will  be  found  that  the  fluctuations 
in  price  are  greatest  in  proportion  to  the  difficulty 
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of  preservation.  The  mass  of  mankind  are  con- ' 
servative,  and  indisposed  to  take  risks.  The  spec- 
ulative few  must  be  paid  in  proportion  to  their 
risks.  During  a  personal  residence  in  Spanish 
America  we  observed  that  the  usual  price  of 
wheat  in  harvest  time  was  half-a-dollar  the  fanega ; 
but  mid-time  between  harvests  it  usually  rose  to  a 
whole  dollar.  A  rainy  season  occurred  and  pro- 
duced blight,  and  the  maximum  price  was  three 
dollars.  Scarcity  and  ignorance  induced  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  worst  wheat  for  sowing,  and  the 
following  year  the  price  rose  to  twenty  dollars. 
Flour  in  barrels  then  first  became  an  import  from 
the  United  States  into  the  granary  of  the  Pacific. 
To  the  want  of  efficient  granaries  was  this  evil 
mainly  owing,  and  as  in  Ireland,  the  people  resorted 
to  sea-weed  in  their  extremity. 

The  preservation  of  food  has  at  most  periods 
been  an  object ;  but  the  usual  processes  of  man 
have  been,  for  the  most  part,  little  in  advance  of 
the  squirrels  and  other  animals ;  less  than  those 
of  the  bees,  which  have  an  instinctive  perception 
of  the  true  principle,  viz.,  the  exclusion  of  air, 
which  they  accomplish  by  hermetically  sealing  up 
their  honey-cells.  In  some  cases  this  principle  is 
aimed  at,  but  in  a  clumsy  way.  Preserved  pro- 
visions, as  meat,  fish,  soup,  and  milk,  are  en- 
closed in  hermetically  sealed  tin  cases,  and  ren- 
dered durable  for  years.  The  air  in  these  cases  is 
excluded  by  the  agency  of  heat  and  a  partial  cook- 
ing. The  expense  of  these  methods  prevents 
their  being  more  than  a  luxury.  Potted  meats  are 
prepared  with  antiseptics,  and  the  air  is  excluded 
by  a  covering  of  melted  fat.  Green  fruits  and 
vegetables  are  enclosed  in  sealed  bottles,  from 
which  the  air  has  been  driven  out  partially  by  heat. 
Meats,  antiseptically  treated,  are  also  preserved 
from  the  air  by  enclosing  in  a  bladder  or  gut,  in 
the  form  of  sausages.  Salted  meat  in  brine  is 
preserved  partly  antiseptically  by  the  salt,  and 
partly  by  immersion  in  the  liquid  brine.  Smoked 
meats  are  preserved,  partly  antiseptically  by  the 
empyreumatic  acid,  and  partly  by  the  watery  par- 
ticles being  driven  off  by  the  heat,  so  that  the  meat 
becomes  a  kind  of  glue,  and  the  air  is  excluded. 
Dry  cakes  of  glue  may  be  preserved  any  length  of 
time  ;  but  if  they  be  moistened  to  admit  the  air, 
they  soon  putrefy.  The  charqui  or  jerked  beef 
of  Southern  America  is  made  into  a  glue  by  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  and  thus  assumes  the  character 
of  cheese  ;  decomposing  by  mites  in  the  same  man- 
ner. Dried  flesh  of  this  kind,  mixed  with  butter 
or  fat,  is  the  pemican  of  North  West  America, 
from  which  air  is  thus  excluded.  Egyptian  mum- 
mies have  the  air  excluded  by  bandages- 
There  are  varioils  modes  in  which  grain  is  pre- 
served, some  intentional,  some  accidental.  What 
are  called  brewers'  grains,  or  spent  malt,  the  cow- 
keepers  in  the  neighborhood  of  London  seek  to 
preserve  by  covering  them  over  in  pits.  The  air 
is  not  excluded,  and  therefore  the  method  is  inef- 
ficient. What  is  called  mummy  wheat  has  been 
preserved  by  the  effectual  exclusion  of  the  air.  In 
Spain,  wheat  is  preserved  in  what  are  called  »ilos. 


i.  e.  underground  pits  of  peculiar  soil,  covered  in 
with  earth.  Wheat  thus  treated  lasts  many  years. 
The  French  armies  were  accustomed  to  hunt  for 
these  deposits  for  subsistence.  A  flat  stone  usu- 
ally covered  the  opening ;  and  on  its  removal  a 
quantity  of  deleterious  gas  generally  rushed  out, 
sometimes  killing  the  opener  with  asphyxia.  In 
Canada  West,  hunters  and  Indians  make  deposits 
of  corn  and  other  things  in  artificial  caverns  called 
caches,  chosen  in  dry  spots,  and  covered  over.  In 
some  of  the  internal  parts  of  Spanish  America,  the 
common  granary  is  the  skin  of  an  ox  taken  oflf 
entire,  and  the  legs  and  neck  bemg  tied  round,  it 
is  filled  with  tightly-rammed  earth  through  a  hole 
in  the  back,  while  suspended  between  posts. 
When  dried  to  a  state  of  parchment,  the  earth  is 
taken  out,  and  the  bloated  bag,  resembling  a  huge 
hippopotamus,  is  filled  with  grain,  which  is  thus 
kept  au:  and  vermin  proof. 

Three  conditions  are  essential  to  the  process  of 
putrefaction;  viz.,  heat,  moisture,  and  still  air. 
With  wind,  moisture  is  carried  off;  with  cold,  the 
decomposing  process  is  checked,  as  may  be  seen 
by  the  carcasses  of  animals  that  lie  through  the 
winter  in  snowy  mountains,  and  dry  up  to  glue. 
Without  air,  everything  is  locked  up  and  remains 
in  statu  quo ;  as  reptiles  have  been  buried  for  ages 
in  blocks  of  stone  or  ancient  trees,  and  then  resumed 
their  vital  functions,  unchanged  by  time. 

In  direct  opposition  to  these  principles  are  the 
granaries  of  Great  Britain  and  other  countries  con- 
structed. Their  site  is  generally  the  bank  of  a 
rivei;,  or  the  sea-side.  They  are  built  of  many 
floors,  at  a  vast  expense.  They  are  provided  with 
many  windows,  each  floor  being  the  height  of  a 
man,  yet  not  permitting  more  than  twelve  to  fifteen 
inches  depth  of  grain  on  each  floor  for  fear  of 
heating,  unless  in  the  case  of  very  old  samples. 
Men  are  continually  employed  to  turn  the  grain 
over,  to  ventilate  it,  and  clear  out  the  vermin  ;  and 
the  weevil  is  naturalized  in  every  crevice,  as  surely 
as  bugs  in  neglected  London  beds,  or  cockroaches 
in  West  Indian  sugar  ships.  It  is  the  admission 
of  air  that  permits  this  evil,  that  promotes  germi- 
nation, that  permits  the  existence  of  rats  and  mice. 
In  the  exclusion  of  air  is  to  he  found  the  remedy. 

The  practicalization  of  this  is  neither  difficult  nor 
costly  ;  on  the  contrary,  close  granaries  might  be 
constructed  at  far  less  proportional  cost  than  the 
existing  kind.  They  might  be  made  under  ground 
as  well  as  above  ground,  in  many  cases  better 
They  might  be  constructed  of  cast  iron,  like  gas- 
ometer tanks  ;  or  of  brick  and  cement ;  or  of  brick 
and  asphalte,  like  underground  water-tanks.  It  is 
only  required  that  they  should  be  air-tight,  and 
consequently  water-tight.  A  single  man-hole  at 
the  top,  similar  to  a  steam  boiler,  is  all  the  open- 
ing required,  with  an  air-tight  cover.  The  air- 
pump  has  long  ceased  to  be  a  philosophic  toy,  and 
has  taken  its  place  in  the  arts  as  a  manufacturer's 
tool ;  and  no  difficulty  would  exist  as  to  that  por- 
tion of  the  mechanism.  Now,  if  we  suppose  a 
large  cast-iron  or  brick  cylinder  sunk  in  the  earth 
the  bottom  being  conical,  and  the  top  domed  over . 
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an  air-pump  adjusted  for  exhausting  the  air,  and 
an  Archimedean  screw-pump  to  discharge  the 
grain,  we  have  the  whole  apparatus  complete.  If 
we  provide  for  ivet  grain,  a  water-pump  may  be 
added,  as  to  a  leaky  ship.  Suppose,  now,  a  cargo 
of  grain,  partly  germinating,  and  containing  rats, 
mice,  and  weevils,  to  be  shot  into  this  reservoir, 
the  cover  put  on  and  luted,  and  the  air-pump  at 
work,  the  germination  would  instantly  cease,  and 
the  animal  functions  would  be  suspended.  If  it  be 
objected  that  they  would  revive  with  the  admission 
of  the  air,  we  answer,  that  the  air  need  not  be 
admitted,  save  to  empty  the  reservoir.  If  it  be 
contended  that  the  reservoir  may  be  leaky,  we 
answer,  so  may  a  ship  ;  and  if  so,  the  air-pump 
must  be  set  to  work  just  as  is  the  case  with  a 
water-pump  in  a  leaky  ship. 

The  cost  of  an  underground  reservoir  would 
possibly  be  more  than  one  above  ground,  but  it 
has  the  advantage  of  occupying  space  of  other 
wise  little  value.  One  obvious  cheapness  of  this 
improved  granary  over  those  now  existing  is,  that 
that  the  whole  cubic  contents  may  be  filled,  where- 
as, in  the  existing  mode,  not  above  one  fourth  of  the 
cubic  contents  can  be  rendered  available.  But  many 
existing  structures  might  be  rendered  eligible.  For 
example  :  the  railway  arches  of  the  Eastern  Coun- 
ties, the  Black  wall,  and  the  Greenwich.  In  such 
cases  the  grain  would  be  discharged  into  them 
from  wagons  on  the  line,  in  the  mode  used  with 
coals.  Reservoirs  might  be  erected  in  farm  yards, 
and  the  grain  threshed  out  and  carried  from  the 
harvest  field  direct,  with  the  absolute  certainty  of 
preserving  it  any  length  of  time  that  might  be 
desired.  Or,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  certain  thing 
that  all  farms  must  ultimately  communicate  with 
railways,  by  means  of  cheap  horse-trains,  or  steam 
sidings,  in  order  to  work  to  profit,  it  would  be 
desirable  that  the  granary  should  be  erected  at 
some  central  railway  station,  where  a  steam  mill, 
would  do  the  work  of  exhausting  the  air,  dis- 
charging the  grain  by  Archimedean  screw  when 
required,  and  grinding  it  into  meal. 

No  better  purpose  could  be  found  to  which  to 
apply  the  atmospheric  engines  and  stations  of  the 
Croydon  Railway  with  their  existing  air-pumps. 
Communicating  with  all  the  southern  wheat- 
growing  counties  of  England,  and  also  with  the 
Thames,  no  spot  could  be  more  eligible  as  a 
central  depot.  In  connection  with  these  arrange- 
ments it  would  be  desirable  to  minimize  the  cost 
of  transit  in  every  possible  way. 

The  same  arrangements  that  are  good  on  land 
are  also  good  at  sea  Many  cargoes  of  wheat 
have  been  abandoned  owmg  to  heat  and  germina- 
tion on  their  passage.  Rats,  mice,  and  weevils, 
also,  are  very  destructive.  If  the  vessel  were 
built  with  metal-lined  air-tight  compartments,  the 
air  might  be  exhausted  by  pump ;  occasionally 
trying  the  pump  to  insure  against  leakage  ;  and 
thus  even  new,  undried  grain,  might  be  carried 
and  delivered  across  the  sea  undamaged.  Collat- 
eral advantages  would  also  be  gained  ;  the  vessel 
would  be  more  safe  by  means  of  air-tight  com- 


partments, and  also  more  buoyant.  And  the  same 
arrangements  would  be  equally  available  for  vari- 
ous kinds  of  goods  subject  to  damage  in  transit — 
such  as  are  hermetically  sealed  in  tin  cases ;  and 
thus  the  expense  of  package  would  be  saved. 

In  reservoirs  on  shore  the  air  might  not  merely 
be  pumped  out ;  warm  air  might  be  pumped  m, 
to  dry  damp  grain.  Water  might  also  be  pumped 
in  and  out  to  cleanse  the  grain. 

Similar  reservoirs  or  magazines  on  a  smaller 
scale  might  be  constructed  for  butchers  or  othei 
provision  dealers,  and  meat  might  be  preserved 
fresh  for  weeks  in  the  heat  of  summer,  preventing 
the  necessity  of  waste,  or  of  selling  at  ruinously 
low  prices  ;  and  so  with  the  fish  brought  to  Bil- 
lingsgate or  other  markets.  On  the  same  princi- 
ple there  is  no  doubt  that  fresh  meat,  as  sea  stock, 
might  be  carried  instead  of  salt  meat,  and  that 
fresh  provisions  might  be  transported  from  any 
part  of  the  world  to  any  other  part.  Pork,  or 
beef,  or  mutton,  or  venison,  might  be  killed  in 
America,  and  transported  into  England.  Weevill) 
biscuit  would  be  a  traditional  commodity  only,  ii 
the  annals  of  sailor  craft. 

"  Water-tight  compartments"  is  at  present  the 
expression  for  a  safe  ship.  "  Air-tight  compart- 
ments" would  be  a  term  expressive  of  equal  safety 
and  far  more  general  utility.  The  expense  of  air- 
tight joints  for  the  man-holes  or  openings  would  be 
but  trifling.  By  the  application  of  gutta  percha, 
a  perfect  fit  might  at  all  times  be  ensured  with 
scarcely  any  expense. 

As  regards  the  economy  of  transport  of  grain 
from  foreign  countries,  the  process  would  be  as 
follows :  The  corn  brought  down  the  Mississippi 
to  New  Orleans,  or  by  canal  or  rail  to  New  York, 
would  be  discharged  into  the  air-tight  magazines 
of  the  vessel.  On  arriving  at  Liverpool,  or  Bir- 
kenhead, or  Harwich,  the  Archimedean  screw- 
pump  would  discharge  the  grain  into  close  wagons 
on  a  railway  on  the  edge  of  the  quay.  These 
wagons  might  be  rendered  measurers  of  quantity, 
being  all  made  to  hold  a  given  number  of  quarters  ; 
and  thus  all  labor  and  expense  in  measuring  would 
be  saved.  The  wagons  so  loaded  in  bulk,  and 
without  the  expense  of  sacks,  would  discharge 
their  contents  into  reservoirs  beneath  the  sidings ; 
say,  for  instance,  the  railway  arches  of  the  Eastern 
Counties.  There  it  might  remain  secure  against 
all  detriment  for  any  number  of  years  the  owner 
might  desire,  with  the  minimum  expense  in  transit 
and  stowage.  The  wagons  would  be  constructed 
with  a  hatch  at  top  and  a  discharge-pipe  below. 

Lynn  is  the  shipping  port  of  Norfolk,  where 
grain  is  collected  to  forward  by  sea  to  the  markets 
of  Yorkshire  and  elsewhere.  With  the  granaries 
before  described,  in  connection  with  railways, 
Lynn  might  become  a  centre  for  mills  and  biscuit 
manufacture.  The  government  dock-yards,  com- 
municating with  railways,  might  have  similar  es- 
tablishments. There  can  be  little  doubt,  that 
with  such  arrangements,  the  prices  of  food  would 
be  far  less  fluctuating,  and  that  it  would  become 
a  practicable  thing  to  borrow  money  on  food  as  on 
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brandy  or  iron,  or  any  other  commodity,  when 
once  its  durability  and  unchangability  were  demon- 
strated. 

The  various  modes  of  applying  the  principle  of 
air  exhausted  reservoirs  may  be  thus  summed  up. 
As  Fixed  Reservoirs. 

1.  Granaries  for  seaports  and  dockyards. 

2.  Ditto,  for  rivers  and  canals. 

3.  Ditto,  farms. 

4.  Ditto,  for  railways. 
Ditto,  for  mills  and  breweries. 


5. 


G. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 


Reservoirs  for  butchers. 

Ditto,  for  fishmongers. 

Ditto,  for  fruiters. 

Ditto,  for  private  dwellings 

Ditto,  for  dairies. 

Ditto,  for  government  dockyards. 

As  Movable  Reservoirs  for 

12.  Grain  ships. 

13.  Combustibles  in  ships. 

14.  Fresh  meat  in  ships  as  provisions  or  cargo. 

15.  Fruit  and  vegetable  ships. 

16.  Fish  vessels. 

17.  Damageable  goods  generally. 

18.  Canal  boats. 

19.  Railway  wagons. 

20.  Road  wagons. 

In  these  simple  means  will  be  found  an  eco- 
nomic and  ample  security  against  those  fluctua- 
tions in  the  price  of  food  that  really  constitute  the 
groundwork  of  the  greater  part  of  the  miseries  of 
man.*  G.  A.  H. 


From  the  United  Service  Magazine. 
THE    RUSSIAN   WAR    IN    THE    CAUCASUS. 

Europe  owes  a  great  debt  to  the  Kabyles  of  Al- 
geria and  the  mountaineers  of  the  Caucasus.  It  is 
to  their  determined  spirit  of  independence  that  is 
due  the  profound  peace  which  has,  of  late  years, 
prevailed  among  all  the  greater  powers  of  Christen- 
dom. The  two  most  warlike  and  aggressive  nations 
of  the  continent  have  found  ample  employment  for 
their  arms  in  the  vain  attempt  to  reduce  a  few  myr- 
iads of  semi-barbarians  to  the  condition  of  submissive 
subjects.  How  truly  this  has  been  the  case  with 
France  is  sufficiently  notorious.  But  it  is  not  gen- 
erally known  that  the  assertion  is  even  more  appli- 
cable to  the  contest  which  Russia  is  now  waging 
with  the  tribes  of  the  Caucasian  mountains.  How 
many  are  aware  that  30,000  Muscovite  soldiers  per- 
ish every  year  in  this  inglorious  strife — either  slain 
in  actual  conflict  or  carried  off  by  disease?  Most 
persons  in  this  country  will  probably  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  the  Russian  army  at  present  engaged  in 
the  prosecution  of  this  war  amounts  to  the  enormous 
total  of  more  than  150,000  men.  A  work  recently 
published  in  Germany  (Travels  in  Georgia,  along 
the  Caspian  Sea,  and  in  the  Caucasus,  by  Professor 
Koch)  gives  us  a  detailed  statement  of  all  the  divi- 
sions and  corps  employed  in  that  quarter  during  the 

*  The  suggestions  contained  in  the  preceding  article 
appearing  to  us  of  great  public  importance,  and  eminent- 
ly practical,  we  shall  feel  happy  to  be  the  medium  of 
communication  between  any  parties  desirous  of  trying 
the  experiment,  and  the  author  ;  for  whom  a  line  may  be 
left  with  our  publisher.  The  best  mechanical  arrange- 
ments involved  in  the  principle  have  been  the  subject  of 
some  recent  patents. — Ed. 


last  year  (1847.)  The  list  comprises,  of  regular 
troops,  fourteen  regiments  of  infantry,  three  brig- 
ades of  artillery,  fifty-four  battalions  of  Georgians, 
Caucasians,  and  Cossacks,  one  regiment  of  drag- 
oons, and  several  battalions  and  companies  of  sap- 
pers and  miners,  sharpshooters,  &c.  ;  of  irregulars, 
nineteen  regiments  of  Cossacks  of  the  line,  with 
three  brigades  of  horse  artillery,  forty-three  regi- 
ments of  Tchernomorsky,  Don,  and  Ural  Cossacks 
with  a  numerous  militia  raised  in  the  provinces  con- 
tiguous to  the  theatre  of  war.  This  immense  force 
is  under  the  sole  direction  of  the  governor-general 
of  the  Caucasus,  Prince  WoronzofF,  who  has  re- 
ceived, from  his  imperial  master,  powers  little  short 
of  dictatorial  for  the  conduct  of  the  war. 

M.  Hommaire  de  Hell,  in  his  valuable  work.  The 
Steppes  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  gives  the  Russian  state- 
ment, for  1843,  at  160,000  men  ;  but  supposes  that 
the  official  number  is  considerably  above  the  truth. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  opinion  of  Professor  Koch 
and  other  late  authorities — and,  indeed,  does  not 
seem  very  probable  in  itself;  for,  considering  the 
continual  losses  and  defeats  endured  by  the  Russian 
troops,  it  would  be  manifestly  for  the  interest  of  the 
commanders  to  rate  their  own  forces  at  the  lowest 
amount,  and  to  exalt  those  of  the  enemy  as  much  as 
possible.  Accordingly,  they  do  not  scruple,  in  their 
bulletins,  to  assign  to  their  most  formidable  oppo- 
nent, Shamil,  a  force  of  40,000  warriors,  being  about 
the  total  number  of  men,  capable  of  bearing  arms, 
within  the  territories  subject  to  his  sway. 

With  regard  to  the  chief  just  named,  a  very  gen- 
eral misapprehension  prevails  in  this  country.  He 
is  commonly  supposed  to  be  a  Circassian,  and  the 
present  Russian  contest  in  the  Caucasus  is  almost 
always  styled  the  war  in  Circassia.  The  proper 
Circassians,  however,  who  inhabit  the  western  part 
of  the  Caucasian  range,  bordering  on  the  Black  Sea, 
are  quite  distinct  from  the  Lesghians  and  Tchet- 
chens,  the  followers  of  Shamil,  who  live  in  the 
eastern  mountains,  near  the  Caspian.  Twelve 
years  ago,  it  is  true,  the  Circassians  were  engaged 
in  a  desperate  struggle  with  the  Russians,  for  their 
own  independence.  They  came  off  triumphant ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  their  losses  had  been  severe 
enough  to  make  a  strong  impression  upon  them. 
Thus  they  have  welcomed  with  pleasure  the  respite 
from  strife  which  the  insurrection  of  the  eastern 
tribes  has  afforded  them,  and  all  Shamil's  endeav- 
ors to  engage  them  to  take  part  in  the  present  con- 
test have  as  yet  proved  fruitless.  To  this  result, 
the  presents  profusely  distributed  by  the  Russian 
commanders  among  the  Circassian  chieftains  have 
no  doubt  effectively  contributed  ;  and  still  more  the 
license  now  accorded  to  their  slave-trade  with  Con- 
stantinople— particularly  the  trade  in  female  slaves. 
It  is  curious  enough  that  one  of  the  liberties  for 
which  the  Circassians  contended  so  desperately  was 
the  liberty  of  selling  their  own  daughters  to  the 
Turks  ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  maidens  themselves 
were  particularly  indignant  at  the  interference  of 
the  Russians  with  this  time-honored  custom.  The 
statement  is  not  at  all  improbable.  Considering 
that  in  Circassia,  as  in  other  eastern  countries, 
wives  are  always  bought,  and  are  treated  as  the 
property  of  their  husbands,  there  is,  in  fact,  no  ma- 
terial difference,  in  point  of  actual  freedom,  between 
the  position  of  a  Circassian  woman  as  a  slave  in  a 
harem  of  Constantinople  and  that  which  she  would 
hold  as  the  wife  of  one  of  her  own  countrymen ; 
while,  as  regards  those  pleasures  to  which  oriental 
females  are  most  addicted— namely,  idleness,  gos- 
sipping,  gay  adornment,  and  good  living — theadvan- 
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tages  are  all  on  the  side  of  slavery.  At  present,  as 
has  been  remarked,  the  Russians,  to  prevent  the 
Circassians  from  joining  with  Shamil,  have  given 
up  their  opposition  to  this  singular  commerce  ;  and 
the  freehorn  sons  of  the  mountains  now  go  on  sell- 
ing their  offspring  in  peace  and  contentment. 

The  Tchetchens  and  Lesghians,  who  form  the 
main  body  of  Shamil's  adherents,  share  with  the 
Circassians  the  palm  of  superior  personal  beauty 
among  all  the  races  of  the  world.  There  is,  how- 
ever, some  difference  between  them.  The  Circas- 
sians, by  their  graceful  forms,  dark  blue  eyes, 
chestnut  hair,  and  oval  faces,  recall  the  lineaments 
of  the  ancient  Greeks,  to  whom  they  bear  perhaps 
greater  resemblance  than  any  other  people  of  the 
present  day.  The  Lesghians,  on  the  contrary,  may 
rather  be  compared  with  the  modern  Italians ;  they 
are  more  strongly  made  than  the  Circassians,  with 
full  black  eyes,  dark  brown  hair,  and  bold  features. 
They  have  a  proud  and  martial  expression  of  coun- 
tenance, with  something  of  the  wildness  natural  to 
men  who  lead  the  free  and  reckless  life  of  mountain 
freebooters  ;  for  such,  it  must  be  confessed,  was  the 
calling  of  the  present  followers  of  Shamil,  before 
they  adopted  that  of  patriots.  The  united  numbers 
of  the  two  tribes  are  estimated  at  about  500,000 
souls.  All  of  these,  however,  do  not  acknowledge 
the  supremacy  of  the  warlike  chieftain.  Many  of 
the  lowland  clans  have  submitted  to  the  Russian 
domination.  It  is  probable  that  the  total  of  Shamil's 
adherents  and  subjects,  of  all  classes  and  conditions, 
does  not  exceed  300,000.  With  this  petty  follow- 
ing, he  has  maintained,  for  ten  years,  an  equal  con- 
test with  the  absolute  ruler  of  sixty  millions  of 
human  beings.  Such  an  enormous  disparity  of 
force  was  probably  never  seen  since  the  days  when 
"  baffled  Persia's  despot  fled"  before  the  unhed 
contingents  of  half-a-dozen  little  Greek  republics. 
Even  in  that  case,  the  circumstances  were  by  no 
means  similar.  The  semi-barbarous  host  of  Xerxes 
was  inferior  in  all  respects,  but  number,  to  the 
well-equipped  and  well-disciplined  army  of  Rus- 
sia ;  while  the  Greeks  had  every  advantage  over 
the  Caucasian  mountaineers,  except  in  the  natural 
strength  of  their  country. 

This,  after  all,  is  Shamil's  main  reliance  for  suc- 
cess, as  it  was  of  Montrose  and  Zumalacarregui,  and 
■■'»  it  has  been  of  the  Swiss  in  all  ages.  The  Cauca- 
sian mountains  are  even  better  adapted  for  purposes 
of  refuge  and  defence  than  the  Alps,  or  the  Pyre- 
nees, or  the  Scottish  Highlands.  In  all  those 
regions,  the  dwellings  of  the  inhabitants  are  in  the 
valleys  which  divide  the  heights ;  and  an  enemy 
who  can  penetrate  to  these  glens  and  ravage  the 
hamlets  and  cultivated  grounds,  will  inflict  a  severe 
and  perhaps  irreparable  injury  upon  the  mountain- 
eers. In  the  Caucasus,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  only 
the  high  table-lands  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountain- 
ridges  which  are  habitable.  The  valleys  are  deep 
and  narrow  ravines,  often  the  beds  of  torrents,  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  cross,  and  presenting  a  serious 
obstacle  to  the  advance  of  an  invading  force.  The 
mountain-sides,  moreover,  are  covered  by  dense  for- 
ests, through  which  a  single  wanderer  often  finds 
great  difficulty  in  forcing  his  way.  It  may  well  be 
supposed  that  an  army,  encumbered  by  artillery  and 
baggage,  can  make  but  slow  progress  through  the 
country.  Cannon,  however,  are  indispensable  in 
this  contest,  since  they  are  the  only  arms  of  which 
the  mountaineers  really  stand  in  dread.  The  terri- 
ble effects  of  artillery  upon  their  breastworks  of 
timber  have  oftei    compelled  them  to  retreat  from 


positions  which  would  otherwise  have  been  impreg- 
nable. 

A  Russian  incursion  into  the  mountains  is  usually 
conducted  pretty  nearly  in  the  following  manner, 
A  column  of  several  thousand  men  advances  from 
one  of  their  military  stations  towards  a  stronghold 
of  the  enemy.  It  experiences,  at  first,  but  slight 
resistance.  The  mountaineers,  lurking  along  its 
flanks,  in  the  encompassing  forest,  watch  its  pro- 
gress from  a  distance.  Each  bears  in  one  hand  his 
long  and  heavy  gun,  in  the  other  a  forked  stick. 
At  length  one  of  them  catches  the  glimpse  of  an 
epaulet  within  the  range  of  his  piece.  Planting  the 
sharp  end  of  the  stick  in  the  ground,  he  lays  his 
gun  in  the  fork,  and,  with  this  rest,  takes  long  and 
steady  aim  at  the  shining  mark.  Powder  and  lead 
are  too  precious  to  the  mountaineer  to  be  thrown 
away.  Presently  the  report  rings  through  the  hills, 
the  officer  falls,  and  his  company  is  thrown  into 
confusion.  Russian  soldiers,  excellent  in  a  war  of 
tactics,  are  of  all  troops  the  least  adapted  for  moun- 
tain warfare,  which  requires  especially  individual 
energy,  sagacity,  and  promptness  of  resource.  Of 
these  a  Russian  private  has  nothing  whatever.  He 
is  a  mere  machine,  and  of  little  more  use  without  a 
leader  than  a  steam  engine  without  an  engineer. 
This  fact  is  perfectly  understood  by  Shamil  and  his 
followers,  as  is  evinced  by  the  disproportionate  loss 
of  officers  during  the  present  war. 

At  length,  the  advancing  column  reaches  a  nar- 
row pass,  which  is  found  closed  by  a  barricade.  A 
sharp  conflict  ensues.  The  artillery  is  ordered  up, 
the  logs  fly  in  splinters,  and  the  enemy  disappears. 
The  column  then  proceeds,  but  a  strong  detachment 
is  left  to  guard  the  pass.  In  this  way  the  advance 
continues,  the  barricades  becoming  more  frequent, 
and  the  resistance  more  stubborn,  as  the  invading 
force  approaches  the  stronghold.  At  length,  weak- 
ened by  many  losses  and  by  the  separation  of  numer- 
ous detachments,  it  arrives  at  the  intended  goal. 
Here,  on  ascending  a  lofty  height,  is  found  a  small 
plateau,  upon  which  are  the  smoking  ruins  of  a 
score  or  two  of  mountain  huts.  Sometimes,  in- 
deed, a  strongly  fortified  hold  occupies  the  summit, 
and  is  defended  by  the  natives  with  desperate  valor. 
But,  more  often,  it  is,  as  before  said,  a  small  moun- 
tain hamlet,  which  Shamil  has  selected  as  a  place 
of  deposit  for  his  stores  of  ammunition. 

Having  thus  attained  the  object  of  their  useless 
search,  the  Russians  prepare  to  descend.  But  their 
case  proves  to  be  the  converse  of  that  of  the  Trojan 
hero  in  his  Stygian  expedition.  To  ascend  is  com- 
paratively easy ;  but  to  retrace  their  steps  and  re- 
turn to  the  lower  regions,  hie  labor,  hoc  opus  est. 
Now,  around  them,  on  every  side,  swarm  the  fierce 
mountaineers,  seemingly  in  countless  numbers. 
From  every  quarter  are  heard  the  yell  of  execra- 
tion, the  report  of  the  unerring  musket,  and  the 
whistling  of  the  fatal  lead.  One  gallant  officer  falls 
after  another.  Front,  flank,  and  rear  are  driven  in 
upon  the  centre,  and  the  column  becomes  a  con- 
fused mass  of  useless  and  helpless  soldiers.  Some- 
times the  commander-in-chief,  awaking  to  his  dan- 
ger, pushes  desperately  o-nward,  and  reaches  his 
station  with  the  loss  of  half  his  force.  Sometimes 
he  waits,  in  a  favorable  position,  until  he  is  released 
by  the  advance  of  reinforcements.  In  either  case, 
as  soon  as  he  regains  his  fortress,  he  writes  a  long 
and  grandiloquent  dispatch,  detailing  his  successful 
operations,  which  have  ended  in  destroying  the 
chief  stronghold  of  the  rebels,  and  inflicting  upon 
them  a  blow  from  which  they  will  not  readily  re- 
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cover.  He  has  hardly  sent  off  his  despatch  to  St. 
Petersburg,  before  he  hears  that  Shamil,  at  the 
head  of  a  strong  force,  is  in  the  plains,  ravaging 
the  country  almost  up  to  the  very  gates  of  the  Rus- 
sian forts. 

A  brief  account  of  the  origin  and  early  history  of 
this  chieftain  may  not  be  uninteresting.  In  all  Mo- 
hammedan countries  there  are  men  called  Moorshids, 
who  devote  themselves  expressly  to  the  explication 
of  the  Koran  and  the  Sunna,  (or  body  of  Moslem 
traditions,)  and  are  consequently  held  in  high  esti- 
mation by  the  people.  Each  of  them  generally  has 
about  him  a  number  of  youths  who  attend  him  as 
scholars,  and  are  called  his  Murides,  or  acolytes. 
Such  a  Moorshid  was  Kasi  Mollah,  who  about  the 
year  1830  aroused  the  first  great  insurrection  of  the 
eastern  tribes  against  the  Russians.  He  was  re- 
garded not  merely  as  a  teacher,  but  as  a  prophet, 
and  displayed  also  some  capacity  as  a  military 
leader.  He  was,  however,  two  years  afterwards, 
besieged  by  General  Rosen,  in  his  stronghold  called 
Gimri,  and  fell,  pierced  with  many  bayonet  wounds, 
*'  with  his  hand  on  his  beard,"  says  the  traveller 
Eichwald,  ''  and  a  last  prayer  murmuring  from  his 
lips."  His  name  is  still  a  spell  of  power  in  the 
Caucasus. 

One  of  his  disciples  was  Shamil,  a  Tchetchen  by 
birth,  and  whose  early  residence  was  in  the  large 
village  or  town  of  Tchirkei,  a  place  of  some  3000 
inhabitants,  on  the  Koissoo  river.  Although  he 
was  more  than  thirty  years  of  age  at  the  death  of 
Kasi  Mollah,  he  was  still  considered  too  young,  ac- 
cording to  t'he  established  usage,  to  become  a  leader. 
In  Lesghistan,  as  in  Circassia,  none  but  men  who 
have  passed  the  middle  term  of  life,  and  whose 
years  afford  a  warrant  both  of  experience  and  dis- 
cretion, are  considered  worthy  to  occupy  a  post  of 
such  responsibility.  It  was  not  before  the  year 
1838  that  Shamil's  name  was  first  known  to  the 
Russians  as  that  of  an  eminent  Moorshid,  and  the 
leader  of  a  considerable  body  of  Tchetchens  and 
Lesghians.  He  was,  at  that  time,  about  forty  years 
of  age.  He  is  described  as  a  man  of  moderate  stat- 
ure and  slender  frame.  His  physiognomy  seems 
to  indicate  some  infusion  of  Tartar  blood.  He  has, 
however,  unlike  most  Tartars,  am  ample  beard,  on 
which  ornament  he,  as  a  Moslem  teacher,  sets  a 
peculiar  value. 

The  title  which  Shamil  assumes  in  his  proclama- 
tions, and  by  which  he  is  best  known  in  the  moun- 
tains, is  that  of  "  Imam  of  the  Caucasus."  Pro- 
fessor Koch  says  that,  according  to  the  Koran, 
there  can  be  but  one  Imam  and  successor  of  the 
Prophet,  and  that  the  Sultan  of  Constantinople  is 
now  regarded  as  such ;  but  as  he  has  ceased  to  ex- 
tend protection  to  the  Mohammedans  of  the  north, 
they  have  transferred  the  title,  and  the  reverence 
connected  with  it,  to  Shamil.  This  is  not  exactly 
correct.  The  title  of  Imam,  or  "  preacher,"  was 
adopted  by  Mohammed  in  sign  of  humility,  and  was 
retained,  for  the  same  reason,  by  the  Khalifs,  or 
"  successors."  But  it  was  not,  like  the  latter  term, 
peculiarly  appropriated  to  that  line  of  monarchs. 
On  the  contrary,  every  priest  of  a  mosque  is  called 
its  Imam;  and  the  title  is,  moreover,  frequently  as- 
sumed by  princes  who  desire  to  unite  a  religious 
prestige  to  their  secular  power.  For  this  reason. 
It  has  been  adopted  by  the  ruler  of  Muscat,  in  pref- 
erence to  that  of  Sultan  or  Malek,  to  either  of  which 
he  would  be  fairly  entitled  by  the  extent  of  his  do- 
minions. 

Shamil  is  said  to  rule  the  districts  under  his  com- 


mand with  great  strictness  and  equity.  Life  and 
property  are  perfectly  safe,  his  armed  followers  not 
being  allowed  the  slightest  license  in  their  own 
country.  Every  crime,  by  whomsoever  committed, 
meets  with  prompt  and  just  punishment.  He  is  not 
accused  of  cruelty,  except  in  the  case  of  certain 
offences  connected  with  the  contest  which  he  is 
waging.  Woe  to  the  individual  or  the  tribe  that 
deserts  or  betrays  the  common  cause !  Instances 
are  known  of  entire  villages,  whose  inhabitants  had 
been  guilty  of  this  offence,  having  been  destroyed 
by  Shamil  and  his  host  as  suddenly  and  completely 
as  though  they  had  been  swept  away  by  a  flood,  or 
buried  under  an  avalanche.  Nor  is  it  merely  for 
treason  that  he  inflicts  such  dire  punishments.  On 
one  occasion,  when  he  was  besieging  a  Russian  de- 
tachment in  a  small  fort,  and  had  nearly  compelled 
it  to  surrender,  the  commander  of  the  force,  expect- 
ing to  be  soon  relieved,  sent  a  messenger  to  Sha- 
mil, avowedly  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  a  sur- 
render, but  with  secret  orders  to  protract  the  parley 
as  long  as  possible,  in  order  to  give  time  for  the 
assistance  to  arrive.  He  followed  his  instructions, 
and  succeeded  in  the  object  of  his  mission.  The 
relieving  force  came  up  before  the  terms  were  set- 
tled, and  Shamil  then  became  aware  of  the  decep- 
tion that  had  been  practised  upon  him.  When 
Napoleon  was  similarly  tricked  by  Alexander,  after 
the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  his  resentment  exhaled  in 
the  bitter  speech — "  Grattez  le  Russe,  et  vous  trow- 
verez  le  Tartare.''^  Shamil,  it  appears,  is  not  one 
whose  vengeance  can  be  satisfied  with  a  pungent 
apothegm ;  and  besides,  his  situation  was  somewhat 
different  from  that  of  the  victorious  emperor.  It  is 
said  that  the  unfortunate  messenger  was  literally 
cut  in  pieces.  This  was  called  cruelty,  and  a  vio- 
lation of  the  laws  of  war ;  but  it  is  not  recorded  that 
any  other  oflicer  has  ever  since  attempted  so  to  de- 
ceive the  uncompromising  mountain  chief. 

The  first  attempt  which  the  Russians  made  to 
crush  the  growing  power  of  Shamil  was  in  the 
year  1839.  In  the  spring  of  that  year,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Caucasian  army — who  bore 
the  unheroic  designation  of  General  Grabbe — as- 
sembled a  considerable  body  of  troo])s  on  the  north 
side  of  the  mountains,  and  proceeded  to  ascend 
them,  with  the  intention  of  capturing  the  fortress 
of  Achulko,  which  was  then  Shamil's  stronghold. 
It  was  situated  on  the  summit  of  a  steep  mountain, 
which  rose  near  the  swift  Koissoo,  the  chief  river 
of  Lesghistan.  As  the  Russians  advanced  up  the 
river,  they  encountered  some  slight  opposition, 
which  was  easily  overcome.  They  soon  arrived  at 
the  populous  village  of  Tchirkei,  rich  in  orchards 
of  many  species  of  fruit.  The  inhabitants,  though 
strongly  disposed  in  favor  of  their  warlike  fellow- 
citizen,  were  dismayed  at  the  prospect  of  seeing 
their  fields  and  gardens  ravaged  by  the  enemy; 
they  submitted  to  the  favorable  conditions  offered 
by  the  Russian  general,  and  the  latter  pressed  on- 
ward towards  the  interior  of  the  mountains.  At 
length  he  reached  a  spot  which  Shamil  had  appa- 
rently selected  for  the  first  serious  resistance ;  for  a 
battle  ensued,  which  is  described  as  the  most  bloody 
and  fiercely  contested  that  had  been  fought  for 
many  years  in  the  Caucasus.  The  conflict  lasted 
two  days.  The  mountaineers  disputed  every  foot 
of  ground  with  desperate  fury,  and  yielded  at  last 
only  when  the  artillery  was  brought  to  bear  up- 
on their  position.  Again  the  Russian  columns 
moved  forward.  Another  fierce  encounter  awaited 
them  before  they  attained  the  term  of  their  expedi 
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tion.  It  ended  in  a  similar  manner ;  and  at  length 
the  division  found  itself  at  the  base  of  the  height 
on  which  stood  the  fortress  of  Achulko. 

The  siege  began  on  the  12th  of  July,  and  lasted 
till  the  23rd  of  August.  During  that  time  every 
attempt  to  take  the  fort  by  storm  was  repulsed  with 
heavy  loss  to  the  assailants.  But  the  defenders 
began  at  length  to  suffer  from  the  want  of  provis- 
ions. Shamil  once  tried  to  make  terms,  offering 
his  son  as  a  hostage  ;  but  the  Russian  commander 
would  accept  nothing  but  unconditional  surrender, 
to  which  the  chief  would  not  submit.  Three  days 
afterwards  a  furious  assault  was  made,  and  the  re- 
sistance, though  finally  successful,  showed  that  the 
besieged  were  too  weak  to  hold  out  much  longer. 
Shortly  after  this  affair,  the  Russian  general  was 
informed  by  his  spies  of  Shamil's  intention  to  have 
himself  lowered  down  at  the  steepest  part  of  the 
precipitous  rock  on  which  Achulko  stood,  and  thus 
to  elude  the  grasp  of  his  enemies.  His  desertion 
of  his  followers  at  such  a  juncture  might  perhaps 
be  justified  in  his  eyes  by  the  certainty  that  they 
would  not,  if  taken,  meet  with  the  fate  which  would 
assuredly  await  him — namely,  that  of  being  sent 
away  into  the  interior  of  Russia,  never  to  return  to 
his  native  land.  On  learning  this  design,  the  gen- 
eral ordered  a  close  watch  to  be  kept  around  the 
whole  mountain,  but  particularly  at  the  spot  desig- 
nated. Suddenly  a  suspicious  movement  was  ob- 
served. The  watch  crept  cautiously  forward,  and 
perceived  a  man,  suspended  by  a  rope,  descending 
the  side  of  the  precipice.  On  reaching  the  ground, 
the  mountaineer  freed  himself  from  the  rope,  which 
was  then  drawn  up,  and  two  more  men  were  suc- 
cessively lowered  down.  All  then  crouched  on  the 
ground,  and  were  crawling  away,  when  the  trium- 
phant Russians  seized  them,  and  dragged  them  off 
to  the  camp.  One  of  them  owned  himself  to  be 
Shamil,  and  the  news  of  the  capture  caused  the 
greatest  joy  at  the  quarters  of  the  general,  who  had 
promised  the  emperor  to  bring  him  the  Caucasian 
hero,  dead  or  alive.  While  he  was  receiving  the 
congratulations  of  his  officers,  the  rope  was  cau- 
tiously lowered  again,  at  the  same  spot,  now  left 
unguarded  ;  the  real  Shamil  slipped  quietly  down, 
and  crept  away  unseen.  Presently  a  raft,  bearing 
a  single  human  figure,  was  observed  floating  swiftly 
down  the  impetuous  Koissoo.  The  Russian  mus- 
kets instantly  rang  from  the  shore,  but  the  fugitive 
reached  the  opposite  bank  in  safety. 

In  the  morning  the  deception  was  discovered  and, 
the  general,  rendered  furious  by  his  disappointment, 
ordered  a  last  assault.  Fifteen  hundred  men  ascend- 
ed the  height,  and  when  the  action  terminated,  and 
the  Russian  flag  waved  over  the  ruins  of  the  fort, 
only  a  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  storming  party  re- 
mained unhurt.  Of  the  seven  hundred  defenders  of 
the  fortress,  very  few  escaped  alive.  Such  was  the 
capture  of  Achulko,  the  first  of  many  similar  enter- 
prises undertaken  by  the  Russians  against  Shamil, 
and  which,  however  various  in  their  circumstances, 
have  all  been  attended  with  only  one  effect — that  of 
exalting  the  reputation  of  the  bold  and  astute  chief- 
tain. 

In  the  present  case,  his  singular  escape  added  not 
a  little  to  the  peculiar  reverence  with  which  he  was 
regarded  by  the  mountaineers ;  for  it  was  the  general 
belief  among  them  that  the  angel  Gabriel  himself 
had  borne  ofi"  the  prophet-chief  from  the  midst  of 
his  enemies.  His  fame  and  influence  spread  through 
the  whole  of  the  Eastern  Caucasus.  During  the 
next  two  years  he  was  busily  employed  in  organ- 
izing his  adherents,  extending  the  circle  of  his 


operations,  and  winning  over  the  numerous  indepen- 
dent tribes  of  the  mountains  to  his  standard.  The 
Russians  vainly  attempted,  by  frequent  razzias 
to  intimidate  the  natives,  who  grew  every  month 
more  confident  and  daring  in  their  enterprises,  pene- 
trating far  into  the  lowlands,  and  laying  siege  to 
isolated  posts  along  the  frontier.  The  emperor 
became  at  last  so  disquieted  by  the  intelligence 
which  arrived  from  the  Caucasus,  that  he  despatched 
the  minister  of  war.  Count  TchernitchefF,  to  exam- 
ine personally  into  the  state  of  aflfairs  in  that  quarter, 
and  report  concerning  the  most  advisable  method 
of  carrying  on  the  contest. 

Tchernitcheff  arrived  just  in  time  to  witness  the 
return  of  the  Russian  commander-in-chief  from  a 
disastrous  attempt  to  penetrate  to  Shamil's  new 
asylum,  the  village  of  Dargo,  situated  near  the 
source  of  the  River  Yaksai,  some  distance  west  of 
Achulko.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  in  all  his 
changes  of  residence,  Shamil  has  been  gradually 
advancing  towards  the  centre  of  the  Caucasian  isth- 
mus, as  if  in  furtherance  of  his  expressed  design  of 
uniting  the  whole  mountain  region  between  the 
Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian  into  a  single  compact 
government.  The  Russian  general,  anxious  to  dis- 
tinguish himself  before  the  minister's  arrival  by  some 
shining  enterprise,  similar  to  the  capture  of  Achulko, 
had  set  out,  with  a  body  of  8600  men,  up  the  course 
of  the  Yaksai.  The  mountaineers,  according  to 
their  custom,  made  at  first  only  a  faint  shoN^  of 
resistance.  When,  however,  he  had  reached  a  spot 
which  they  considered  favorable  for  their  purpose, 
they  suddenly  closed  around  him  with  such  over- 
whelming fury,  that  he  was  compelled  to  retreat ; 
and  it  was  with  the  greatest  diflSculty  that  he  reached 
the  fort  from  which  he  had  started,  having  left  all 
his  baggage  and  most  of  his  artillery  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.  Out  of  60  officers  only  24  returned  ; 
and  2000  soldiers  remained  dead  on  the  field  or 
along  the  line  of  march. 

Such  was  the  intelligence  which  greeted  Count 
TchernitchefF  on  his  arrival.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  he  should,  after  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  all  the  pecuhar  difficulties  of  the  contest, 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  wisest  plan 
would  be  to  confine  all  future  operations  strictly  to 
defensive  measures.  This  counsel  was  adopted. 
A  cordon  of  posts  was  established  around  the  moun- 
tains, to  prevent  the  incursions  of  the  enemy  into 
the  plains  ;  thus,  as  was  said,  leaving  the  fire  of 
fanaticism  to  burn  itself  out.  It  was,  however,  too 
late  for  the  success  of  such  a  plan.  The  mountain- 
eers were  now  conscious  of  their  strength,  and  ex- 
asperated by  the  injuries  which  they  had  suffered. 
They  judged  the  forbearance  of  the  Russians  to  be 
an  evidence  of  weakness — and  not  altogether  with- 
out reason.  Accordingly,  their  marauding  descents 
into  the  lowlands  became  more  frequent  and  daring 
than  ever  before.  The  imperial  government  was 
compelled  again  to  change  its  policy.  General 
Neidhardt,  an  officer  of  the  highest  reputation  for 
both  civil  and  military  talents,  was  sent  as  gover- 
nor-general. The  army  was  at  the  same  time 
increased  to  the  force,  at  which  it  now  stands,  of 
150,000  men — a  greater  mass  of  troops  than  had 
been  assembled  between  the  Black  and  Caspian 
Seas  since  the  time  of  Gengis-Khan. 

Neidhardt,  however,  was  fated  to  be  quite  as  un- 
fortunate as  any  of  his  predecessors.  His  plans, 
well-laid  in  the  commencement,  were  frustrated  by 
a  succession  of  unlucky  accidents.  Before  he  could 
venture  to  set  his  immense  force  in  motion,  accord- 
ing to  his  instructions,  so  as  to  envelope  the  disturbed 
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districts  on  every  side,  it  was  necessary  to  lay  in 
an  ample  store  of  provisions.  With  this  object,  an 
agent  was  sent  to  Astrachan,  with  a  million  of  silver 
roubles,  (about  187,000/.,)  to  purchase  the  necessary 
supplies.  The  commissary  and  the  money  both 
disappeared,  and  were  never  heard  of  afterwards. 
Hardly  had  this  loss  been,  with  much  difficulty, 
made  ffood,  when  a  native  prince,  hitherto  esteemed 
one  of  the  most  faithful  adherents  of  Russia — Daniel, 
the  Sultan  of  Elisui,  a  small  but  important  province 
on  the  south  side  of  the  mountains — suddenly  threw 
off  his  allegiance,  and  joined  the  party  of  Shamil. 
A  division  of  the  army  was  sent  to  reduce  the  prov- 
ince, and  the  general  plan  of  operations  for  the  year 
1844  was  completely  broken  up.  A  few  villages 
of  the  enemy  were  destroyed,  and  some  revolted 
districts  were  subdued  ;  but  no  real  progress  was 
made  towards  the  general  pacification  of  the  country. 

Early  in  the  following  year  Neidhardt  was  re- 
called, and  Count  (now  Prince)  Woronzoff  sent  to 
supply  his  place.  This  nobleman  is  one  of  the  few 
men  in  Russia  whose  rank,  wealth,  and  abilities 
exact  some  consideration  even  from  the  autocrat 
himself.  The  count  received  his  education  in 
England,  where  his  father  was  for  some  years  the 
Russian  ambassador.  He  possesses  immense  riches, 
and  is  thus  enabled  to  maintain  that  outward  state 
■which  is  so  important  an  element  in  all  Oriental 
governments.  He  ruled  for  many  years  the  exten- 
sive provinces  of  New  Russia  and  Bessarabia,  includ- 
ing the  Crimea,  and  evinced  administrative  talents 
of  a  high  order.  In  addition  to  these  personal 
qualifications,  he  received,  as  has  been  already 
stated,  almost  absolute  powers  in  all  that  related  to 
the  prosecution  of  the  war.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  he  should  have  indulged  a  confident 
expectation  of  speedily  putting  an  end  to  the  contest. 
Three  years,  however,  have  since  passed  away,  and 
that  comsummation  seems  as  distant  as  ever. 

Woronzoflf's  first  undertaking  was,  as  usual,  an 
expedition  against  Shamil's  ordinary  place  of  abode, 
or,  rather,  of  rendezvous — the  village  of  l)argo. 
On  the  12th  of  June,  1845,  the  governor-general 
set  out,  at  the  head  of  a  division  of  20,000  men,  to 
penetrate  into  the  central  mountains.  At  every 
pass  which  he  reached  on  his  march  he  found  a 
barricade  of  logs,  defended  by  a  considerable  force 
of  mountaineers.  But  as  soon  as  an  attempt  was 
made  to  turn  them,  or  the  artillery  was  brought  to 
bear  upon  their  defences,  they  immediately  retreated. 
A  detachment  was  left  to  guard  the  pass,  and  the 
army,  thus  diminished,  continued  its  advance. 
Gradually,  however,  the  resistance  of  the  enemy 
became  firmer,  and  the  barricades  increased  in  num- 
ber and  strength.  Within  the  last  twenty  miles  of 
Dargo  there  were  no  less  than  eighteen  ;  and  at 
some  of  them  the  mountaineers  rushed  down,  sabre 
in  hand,  upon  the  bayonets  of  the  Russians,  and 
bloody  struggles  took  place  before  the  numbers  and 
discipline  of  the  invaders  finally  prevailed. 

At  length  the  term  of  the  expedition  was  reached. 
Dargo  was  found  to  be  a  hamlet  of  some  fifty  houses, 
situated  on  a  lofty  plateau,  and  surrounded  by  a 
wood  of  gigantic  beech-trees.  Nothing  whatever 
was  gained  to  repay  the  labors  and  losses  of  the 
incursion,  except  the  advantage  of  being  enabled  to 
send  a  despatch  to  St.  Petersburg,  announcing  the 
destruction  of  Shamil's  famous  stronghold.  But 
it  soon  became  somewhat  questionable  whether  the 
governor  would  ever  have  an  opportunity  of  trans- 
mittmg  such  an  announcement.  He  now  found 
that  the  most  difficult  part  of  his  enterprise  was  to 
come.   Shamil  had  retreated  to  a  neighboring  height, 


which  so  completely  commanded  the  plateau  of 
Dargo  that  several  of  the  Russians,  mostly  officers, 
were  picked  off  by  the  Lesghian  sharpshooters,  and 
Woronzoff  was  compelled  to  remove  his  camp  to  a 
safer  locality.  Finding,  at  the  same  time,  that  his 
provisions  were  about  to  fail,  he  despatched  five 
battalions,  under  Generals  Von  Klukenau,  Passek, 
and  Victoroff,  to  bring  up  a  supply  of  rations  which 
had  been  left  at  a  depot  on  the  way.  The  detach- 
ment, in  returning,  was  set  upon  with  resistless  fury 
by  the  mountaineers;  Generals  Passek  and  A'^ictoroff 
were  killed,  and  almost  the  whole  of  the  provisions 
was  captured.  Count  Woronzoff's  situation  now 
became  truly  alarming.  It  would  be  hardly  possible 
for  his  force,  diminished  as  it  vva3,  and  nearly  desti- 
tute of  provisions,  to  fight  its  way  through  the  host 
of  enemies  that  encompassed  it.  Fortunately  the 
governor  succeeded,  by  large  offers  of  reward,  in 
inducing  two  men,  natives  of  the  Caucasus,  to  make 
an  attempt  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  hostile  bands, 
and  carry  the  intelligence  of  his  situation  to  the  fort 
of  Gersel-Aul,  where  Freitag,  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  experienced  of  the  subordinate  generals,  com- 
manded. 

The  attempt  succeeded.  Freitag  did  not  lose  a 
moment.  Drawing  together  all  the  force  immediate- 
ly at  hand — about  8000  men — he  hurried  to  the 
relief  of  the  governor-general.  Shamil  heard  of 
his  advance,  and  attempted,  but  too  late,  to  inter- 
cept him.  Freitag,  after  a  bloody  encounter,  in 
which  he  suffered  severely,  broke  through  the 
opposing  force,  pushed  on  rapidly  over  the  moun- 
tains, and  reached  Woronzoff's  encampment.  The 
united  columns  then  took  up  their  march  for  the 
Russian  line,  pursued  and  harassed  all  the  way  to 
the  edge  of  the  forest  by  their  relentless  enemies. 
On  the  4th  of  August,  Woronzoff,  with  his  worn-out 
and  famished  troops,  found  refuge  within  the  walls 
of  Gersel-Aul.  From  thence  he  despatched  to  St. 
Petersburg  intelligence  of  his  late  exploit ;  and  the 
Russian  newspapers  announced  to  the  world  the 
capture  of  Dargo,  and  the  complete  overthrow  of 
Shamil.  Woronzoff,  in  token  of  the  value  which 
the  emperor  affixed  to  his  success,  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  a  prince.  Not  long  afterwards  news  arrived 
that  Shamil  had  broken  out  of  the  mountains,  rav- 
aged the  northern  plains,  and  carried  off  a  convoy 
of  provisions  from  under  the  guns  of  one  of  the  Rus- 
sian fortresses. 

It  would  be  useless  to  pursue  the  history  of  the 
war  through  the  two  following  years,  which  offer 
little  variety  of  event  and  nothing  decisive  in  results. 
It  is  clear  that  Shamil's  power  becomes  every  year 
more  extended  and  consolidated,  and  that  all  the 
projects  of  the  Russian  commanders,  however  well 
devised  and  gallantly  prosecuted,  have  failed  to  pro- 
duce any  permanent  effect  favorable  to  their  cause. 
The  latest  authentic  advices  from  the  seat  of  war 
are  dated  the  22nd  of  October  last.  On  the  26th  of 
the  preceding  month  the  Russians  had  succeeded, 
after  a  siege  of  several  days,  in  capturing  a  small 
village,  called  Weila  Salta,  in  South  Daghestan — 
probably  not  far  from  Shamil's  earliest  stronghold, 
Achulko.  The  village  must  have  been  well  fortified 
and  desperately  defended  ;  for  it  was  only  taken 
after  several  unsuccessful  assaults,  though  aided  by 
a  tremendous  bombardment  from  80-pound  mortars. 
In  three  days — from  the  19lh  to  the  21st — the  Rus- 
sians lost  24  officers  and  480  men,  killed  and 
wounded.  The  total  loss  of  the  enemy  is  set  down 
at  3000  ;  but,  as  the  Germain  papers  cautiously  re- 
mark, this  number  must  be  taken  with  the  usual 
allowances  for  Russian  accounts. 
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Bf  an  article  of  the  treaty  of  Adrianople,  the 
Sublime  Porte  made  over  to  Russia  all  its  rights 
and  possessions  on  the  coast  of  Circassia — which,  in 
fact,  were  confined  to  a  few  isolated  trading-forts, 
established  with  the  consent  of  the  natives.  It  is 
mainly  in  virtue  of  this  treaty  that  Russia  has  since 
advanced  a  claim  to  the  dominion  of  the  whole  of 
Circassia  and  the  Caucasus.  Had  it  been  the  secret 
design  of  the  Ottoman  government  to  take  a  subtle 
but  sure  revenge  upon  its  triumphant  adversary  for 
his  aggressions,  and  at  the  same  time  to  prevent 
him  from  repeating  them  for  many  years  to  come, 
it  could  not  have  hit  upon  a  more  apt  and  effective 
method.  S*o  long  as  the  Caucasian  war  shall  con- 
tinue— and  there  are  at  present  no  signs  of  its  speedy 
termination — Russia  is  not  likely  to  be  an  object  of 
dread  to  any  other  power  of  either  Europe  or  Asia. 
Thus,  as  has  been  before  observed,  the  world  owes 
no  small  obligations  to  the  shrewd  and  dauntless 
Imam,  and  his  wild  horde  of  patriotic  freebooters. 


ABD-EL-KADER  AT    TOULON ; 
OR,    THE    CAGED    HAWK. 

No  more,  thou  lithe  and  long-winged  hawk,  of 

desert-life  for  thee  ; 
No  more  across  the  sultry  sands  shall  thou  go 

swooping  free  : 
Blunt  idle  talons,  idle  beak,  with  spurning  of  thy 

chain. 
Shatter  against  thy  cage  the  wing  thou  ne'er  mayst 
"  again. 


Long,  sitting  by  their  watchfires,  shall  the  Kabyles 

tell  the  tale 
Of  thy  dash  from  Ben  Halifa  on  the  fat  Metidja 

vale ; 
How  thou  swept'st  the  desert  over,  bearing  down 

the  wild  El  Riff, 
From  eastern  Beni  Salah  to  western  Ouad  Shelif ; 

How  thy  white  burnous  went  streaming,  like  the 
storm-rack  o'er  the  sea, 

When  thou  rodest  in  the  vanward  of  the  Moorish 
chivalry  ; 

How  thy  razzia  was  a  whirlwind,  thy  onset  a  si- 
moom. 

How  thy  sword-sweep  was  the  lightning,  dealing 
death  from  Out  the  gloom ! 

No  less  quick  to  slay  in  battle  than  in  peace  to  spare 
and  save, 

Of  brave  men  wisest  councillor,  of  wise  council- 
lors most  brave ; 

How  the  eye  that  flashed  destruction  could  beam 
gentleness  and  love, 

How  lion  in  thee  mated  lamb,  how  eagle  mated 
dove  I 

Availed  not  or  steel  or  shot  'gainst  that  charmed 
life  secure. 

Till  cunning  France,  in  last  resource,  tossed  up  the 
golden  lure ; 

And  the  carrion  buzzards  round  him  stooped,  faith- 
less, to  the  cast, 

And  the  wild  hawk  of  the  desert  is  caught  and 
caged  at  last. 

Weep,  maidens  of  Zerifah,  above  the  laden  loom  ! 
Scar,  chieftains  of  Al  Elmah,  your  cheeks  in  grief 

and  gloom ! 
Sons  of  the  Beni  Snazem,  throw  down  the  useless 

lance. 


And  stoop  your  necks  and  bare  your  backs  to  yoke 
and  scourge  of  France  ! 

'T  was  not  in  fight  they  bore  him  down  ;  he  never 

cried  amiln; 
He  never  sunk  his  sword  before  the  Prince  of  Fran- 

ghistan  ; 
But  with  traitors  all  around  him,  his  star  upon  the 

wane. 
He  heard  the  voice  of  Allah,  and  he  would  not 

strive  in  vain. 

They  gave  him  what  he  asked  them  ;  from  king  to 

king  he  spake. 
As  one  that  plighted  word  and  seal  not  knoweth 

how  to  break  : 
"  Let  me  pass  from  out  my  deserts,  be  't  mine  own 

choice  where  to  go, 
I  brook  no  fettered  life  to  live,  a  captive  and  a 

show." 

And  they  promised,  and  he  trusted  them,  and  proud 

and  calm  he  came. 
Upon  his  black  mare  riding,  girt  with  his  sword  of 

fame. 
Good  steed,  good  sword,  he  rendered  both  unto  the 

Frankish  throng  ; 
He  knew  them  false  and  fickle — but  a  prince's  word 

is  strong. 

How  have  they  kept  their  promise  ?     Turned  they 

the  vessel's  prow 
Unto  Acre,  Alexandria,  as  they  have  sworn  e'en 

nowl 
Not  so  :   from  Oran  northwards  the  white  sails 

gleam  and  glance, 
And  the  wild  hawk  of  the  desert  is  borne  av/ay  to 

France  ! 

Where  Toulon's  white-walled  lazaret  looks  south- 
ward o'er  the  wave. 

Sits  he  that  trusted  in  the  word  a  son  of  Louis 
gave. 

Oh,  noble  faith  of  noble  heart !  And  was  the 
warning  vain, 

The  text  writ  by  the  Bourbon  in  the  blurred  black 
book  of  Spain  ? 

They  have  need  of  thee  to  gaze  on ,  they  have  need 

of  thee  to  grace 
The  triumph  of  the  prince,  to  gild  the  pinchbecii 

of  their  race. 
Words  are  but  wind,  conditions  must  be  construed 

by  Guizot ; 
Dash  out  thy  heart,  thou  desert  hawk,  ere  thou  art 

made  a  show ! 


Firelocks  and  Free  Trade. — We  have  now 
before  the  public  two  great  schemes,  proposed  by 
two  great  men,  for  the  defence  of  our  country. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  recommends  us  to  call  out 
the  militia,  and  increase  the  standing  army ;  Mr. 
Cobden  would  have  us  put  our  trust  in  the  extension 
of  free  trade.  According  to  the  duke's  plan,  the 
French  will  find  us  ugly  customers ;  according  to 
that  of  Mr.  Cobden,  profitable  ones  ;  in  either  of 
which  cases  it  will  not  pay  them  to  quarrel  with  us. 
For  our  protection,  the  field-marshal  says,  there  is 
nothing  like  bayonets  ;  the  free  trader,  nothing  like 
business  ;  whilst  both  seem  to  be  of  an  opinion  that 
there  is  nothing  like  leather.  To  disarm  the  French 
is  cheaper,  and  looks  less  suspicious,  than  to  arm 
ourselves ;  we  hope,  therefore,  a  fair  trial  will  be 
given  to  the  more  pacific  suggestion. 
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PRESIDENT  POLK  AND  THE  MEXICAN  WAR. 

The  Spaniards  committed  a  fault  in  their  great 
and  colonizing  days,  which  we  should  not  overlook 
as  a  warning  to  ourselves.  They  attempted  too 
much.  They  grasped  at  far  too  great  an  extent 
of  territory  abroad,  more  than  they  could  ever  cover 
with  sufficient  germs  of  future  population.  The 
consequence  was,  that  the  strength  and  yearly  out- 
pourings of  Spain  were  frittered  away  and  scattered 
in  so  many  regions,  that  their  Spanish  colonies, 
now  that  they  come  into  hostile  collision  with  the 
races  and  colonies  of  other  nations,  are  not  able  to 
stand  the  shock.  There  is  most  of  old  Spanish 
vitality  in  those  regions  of  South  America  hemmed 
in  betM^een  the  Andes  and  the  coast,  and  conse- 
quently these  emigrants  and  their  offspring  were 
most  concentrated.  They  freed  themselves,  and 
have  defended  themselves  ;  and  Chili  is  now  mak- 
ing the  best  essay  of  representative  government  yet 
made  by  the  Spanish  race. 

Mexico  was  too  wide  for  concentration.  The 
monks  and  clergy  soon  monopolized  influence  and 
land,  and  they  found  the  native  Mexican  a  more 
convenient  serf  than  the  Spaniard.  What  with 
monks  and  viceroys,  and  monopoly  and  privileges 
granted  to  emigrants  from  Spain,  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  Creole,  the  descendants  of  Spaniards  are 
scattered  over  Mexico  in  numbers  not  more  than 
sufficient  to  people,  to  till,  and  to  defend,  a  single 
province. 

The  attention  and  patronage  of  the  rulers  of 
Mexico  were  as  much  directed,  as  could  well  be, 
to  the  important  provinces  of  the  Califomias  and 
New  Mexico,  the  provinces  now  in  dispute.  One 
was  given  to  rich  fraternities  of  monks.  Both  had 
great  facilities  of  trade.  But  the  population  of 
both,  taken  together,  was  not  more  than  80,000 
in  1842,  of  which  one  sixth  alone  was  Spanish. 

How  is  a  country  to  be  kept  by,  or  for,  a  race 
of  so  little  expansiveness  or  vitality  ?  Mr.  Polk 
claims  this  large  tract  of  territory  in  1847.  He 
more  than  claims,  he  wars  for  it — a  foolish  antici- 
pation. The  mere  increase  and  spread  of  the 
Anglo-American  population  would  have  conquered 
and  possessed  it  in  time.  This  inevitable  result 
of  years  and  progress  should  reconcile  us  at  least 
to  what  seems  a  most  unwarranted  demand,  but 
which,  far  from  violating  the  natural  course  of 
things,  only  anticipates  it.  The  American  whigs 
say  with  much  reason  to  Mr.  Polk,  let  us  take 
small  slices  of  Mexico,  and  let  San  Francisco  sat- 
isfy us  at  present.  With  the  Columbia  and  San 
Francisco  we  have  quite  enough  for  our  emigrants 
and  our  efforts.  To  take  more  at  present  will  but 
distract  emigration,  disperse  instead  of  concentrat- 
ing resources,  and  leave  our  positions  in  the  Pacific 
much  more  exposed  in  case  of  war  than  if  fewer 
and  more  limited. 

Mr.  Polk,  however,  wishes  to  go  down  to  pos- 
terity as  the  great  acquirer  of  North  Mexico  for 
the  United  States,  and  he  presses  on  a  most  use- 
less war,  for  which  he  gives  the  most  flimsiest 
pretexts,    and  which  he  must  either  support  by 


heavy  domestic  taxation,  or  by  greatly  exacerbat 
ing  the  Mexican  war  in  forcing  the  generals  to  sup 
port  their  army  on  plunfler. 

The  whigs  might  perhaps  have  carried  their 
point  of  making  their  government  be  contented  with 
San  Francisco,  had  the  Mexicans  shown  any  firm- 
ness or  respectability,  either  in  their  military  de- 
fence or  their  diplomacy.  Instead  of  differing  with 
Mr.  Trist,  the  American  envoy,  on  any  main  point 
of  quarrel,  the  Mexican  negotiator  chose  to  break 
off  on  the  utterly  insignificant  point  of  the  Nueces, 
a  strip  of  land  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio'  Bravo. 

Mr.  Polk  has  taken  ample  advantage  of  all  these 
blunders  in  his  message.  His  growl  at  Mexico, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  wolf  finding  the  lamb  guilty 
of  troubling  the  water,  is  amusingly  impudent.  So 
is  his  self-exculpation,  by  showing  that  it  is  con- 
gress which  ordered  each  successive  step  of  con- 
quest and  usurpation.  "  Congress,"  says  Mr. 
Polk,  "  voted  three  millions  of  dollars  to  pay  the 
Mexicans  for  the  purchase  of  the  Californias  and 
New  Mexico."  They  certainly  refused  the  money, 
but  congress  having  voted  it,  is  a  proof  that  con- 
gress wanted  these  provinces,  and  it  would  be  dis- 
graceful for  it  to  go  without  the  object  of  its  desires. 
Who  is  it  that  said  if  Mars  had  descended  to  the 
earth  in  the  form  of  a  Quaker,  the  result  would 
have  been  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Polk  ?  Certainly 
Mr.  Polk  is  the  god  of  war,  such  as  tliat  deity 
might  be  worshipped  by  the  quasi-pacific  Pennsyl- 
vanians.  How  amusing  and  confounding  it  is — 
for  there  is  power  in  the  man's  logic  and  impu- 
dence— to  hear  him  so  recount  the  Mexican  war 
as  to  prove  the  Mexicans  the  most  aggressive,  irra- 
tional, arrogant  of  beings ! 

Mr.  Polk's  discourse  to  congress  is  a  long 
pleading ;  in  which  he  first  of  all  convicts  the 
Mexicans  of  having  provoked  the  American  con- 
quest, and  then  of  not  being  reasonable  enough  to 
submit  to  it.  This  conquest  Mr.  Polk  upholds  to 
be  none  of  his  doing.  Congress  so  willed  it.  And 
it  is  congress,  he  asserts,  that  now  ordains  that  he, 
Polk,  shall  not  make  peace,  without  carving  off  for 
the  United  States  one  quarter  of  the  Mexican  em- 
pire. Congress  voted  three  millions  of  dollars  last 
session  to  bribe  Santa  Anna  to  give  up  Cahfornia 
and  New  Mexico.  The  Mexicans  scouted  the 
offer,  and  would  not  have  the  three  millions.  That 
matters  not  with  Mr.  Polk ;  congress  voted  the 
three  millions  for  the  purpose,  and  it  would  be 
derogatory  to  the  American  character  to  go  with- 
out the  territory  that  the  three  millions  were  voted 
for.  Such  are  the  arguments  by  which  Mr.  Polk 
supports  his  war  policy,  and  his  determination  to 
persist  in  it,  till  Mexico  shall  submit. 

If  such  arguments  savor  of  the  charlatan,  and 
excite  a  smile,  there  are  others  not  without  truth. 
The  President,  for  instance,  asserts  that  the  Mexi- 
cans have  no  government,  nor  party  able  to  form  a 
government,  and  that  in  order  to  get  together  a 
Mexican  executive  of  sufficient  consistency  to  treat 
with  the  United  States  generals,  they  must  set  to 
work  to  form  and  support  such  a  government  and 
party.     There  is  some  truth  in  this,  sad  truth 
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indejd,  for  it  amounts  to  an  announcement  that 
Mexico  must  be  completely  conquered.  But  we 
fear  it  cannot  be  contradicted. 

Not  the  least  difficult  part  of  the  President's  task 
is  how  to  deal  with  the  religion,  the  church  prop- 
erty, and  prelates  of  the  conquered  region.  The 
Americans  have  hitherto  avoided  such  difficulties 
at  home,  but  they  have  now  got  a  Catholic  Ireland 
in  Mexico,  with  a  priesthood  whose  chief  is  in  a 
foreign  clime,  who  are  too  rich  not  to  be  despoiled 
and  who  have  a  flock  of  ignorant  paupers  who  can 
be  excited  to  any  folly.  We  are  not  at  all  sur- 
prised to  find  President  Polk  announce  that  he  is 
about  to  estabUsh  diplomatic  relations  with  Rome. 
— Examiner,  8  Jan. 


THE  IRRATIONAL  DEFENCES. 

"  Be  not  too  exquisite 
To  cast  the  fashion  of  uncertain  evils." — Milton. 

About  three  weeks  ago  it  was  revealed  to  the 
public  that  there  was  extant  a  terrible  letter  from 
the  Duke  of  Welhngton  to  somebody,  showing  that 
the  country  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  French,  and 
that  it  might  be  taken  any  day  or  any  night,  by  a 
coup  de  main,  for  want  of  10,000  additional  regular 
troops  and  150,000  militia.  A  writer  for  whom 
we  have  a  great  esteem,  who  contributes  to  the 
daily  press  under  the  signature  of  P.  (the  initial 
either  of  Popgun  or  Panic)  divulged  this  tale  of 
terror,  gracing  it  with  decent  horror.  The  alarm 
was  of  course  taken  by  half  the  public — for  alarm 
is  always  popular,  and  John  Bull  is  ever  ready  to  be 
frightened  out  of  his  wits,  unless  he  happens  to 
perceive  that  at  the  same  time  he  is  very  likely  to 
be  lightened  out  of  his  money. 

The  gist  of  the  horrible  discovery  that  has  been 
made  is  this,  that  in  a  time  of  profound  peace  we 
are  not  in  the  state  of  preparation  that  would  be 
suitable  to  war.  The  Frenchman's  advice  as  to 
carrying  an  umbrella  was,  "  When  it  is  fine  always 
carry  an  umbrella ;  when  it  rains  do  as  you  like." 
The  counsel  as  to  defences  is  analogous.  In  pro- 
found peace,  keep  up  your  defences  as  if  all  the 
world  were  in  arms  against  you.  In  war,  re- 
duce them  if  you  please.  An  excellent  effect  of 
this  system  would  be  that  war,  whenever  it  should 
happen,  would  differ  in  cost  very  little  from  peace, 
and  therefore  people  would  cease  to  regard  it  with 
such  extreme  repugnance.  Indeed,  when  England 
and  France  have  raised  works,  planted  cannon,  and 
enrolled  vast  forces  against  each  ether,  the  feeling 
will  probably  arise  that  such  preparations  should 
not  be  made  for  nothing,  and  that  it  will  cost  very 
little  more,  bloodshed  only  excepted,  to  make  use 
of  them,  and  to  turn  them  to  that  profitable  com- 
modity— glory. 

The  type  of  ancient  wisdom,  Ulysses,  thought 
it  prudent  to  banish  arms  from  an  amicable  meet- 
ing, saying  the  sight  of  the  iron  tempts  the  man. 

The  maxim,  if  you  would  be  at  peace  be  pre- 
pared for  war,  wants  emendation  ;  it  should  run, 
if  you  be  at  peace  pay  the  full  price  of  war. 

If  you  would  live  on  good  terms  with  your 
neighbor,  keep  a  blunderbuss   in  your  window 


loaded  with  slugs  to  the  muzzle,  ready  to  do  ex- 
ecution upon  him  in  the  event  of  trespass.  Such 
preparations  tend  wonderfully  to  cordiality  and  a 
good  understanding  ;  that  is,  the  understanding  of 
mutual  distrust,  and  of  a  mutual  alacrity  for  throat- 
cutting. 

Six  years  ago  we  were  laughing  at  the  French 
for  fortifying  Paris.  Lord  John  Russell  has  felic- 
itously defined  a  good  proverb  as  the  wisdom  of 
many,  and  the  wit  of  one.  The  fortification  of 
Paris  was  the  folly  of  many,  and  the  craft  of  one. 
But  what  is  now  demanded  in  sober  England  is 
not  the  fortification  of  a  city,  but  that  of  the  whole 
coast-board.  We  are  to  shut  ourselves,  like  the 
Chinese,  within  a  frontier  wall.  One  says,  if  a  war 
should  break  out,  what  is  to  become  of  Brighton  ? 
another  takes  the  alarm  for  Worthing ;  another 
sees  Bognor  sacked  ;  another  contemplates  the  rav- 
ages of  Ramsgate  ;  and  there  are  folks  who  look 
to  the  burning  of  dirty,  swampy,  unhealthy,  mis- 
placed Sheerness  in  the  light  of  a  calamity  to  be 
averted  at  the  expense  of  some  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands, though  no  enemy  could  be  wished  worse 
than  the  occupation  of  it. 

Si  ccelum  mat  is  the  irresistible  argument.  Your 
if  was  once  a  great  peace-maker,  but  if  now  is  the 
maker  of  all  the  muniments  of  war.  Possible  risks 
are  pointed  out ;  but  how  is  it  practicable  for  men 
or  communities  to  go  through  the  world  without 
possible  risks  ?  Prudence  diminishes  risks  up  to  a 
certain  point,  but  does  not  attempt  the  absurdity 
of  excluding  them  altogether.  In  every  act  of 
life  we  take  our  chance  of  dangers  more  or  less 
remote,  preferring  the  chance  to  the  sacrifices  at- 
tending the  avoidance.  An  individual  that  guarded 
against  all  possible  dangers  would  have  no  fire, 
lest  he  should  be  burnt  ;  would  not  stir  out  of  his 
house,  lest  he  should  be  run  over,  or  have  his 
brains  beat  out  with  a  chimney-pot ;  would  not 
sleep,  lest  robbers  should  surprise  him ;  not  eat, 
lest  a  hasty  morsel  should  choke  him.  Nations, 
like  individuals,  cannot  make  sure  against  all  con- 
tingencies, and  take  the  part  of  wisdom  in  leaving 
to  the  chapter  of  accidents,  provisions  and  precau- 
tions too  large  and  costly  for  the  chapter  of  pru- 
dence. Protection  is  an  excellent  thing,  but  it  is 
quite  possible  to  pay  for  it  more  than  it  is  worth. 

As  the  mealy-faced  ghost  of  Gaffer  Thumb  rises 
in  the  burlesque,  predicting  all  sorts  of  horrors  to 
King  Arthur,  so  Lord  Ellesmere  appears  in  the 
Times,  warning  this  unhappy  country  of  its  frightr 
ful  insecurity,  and  what  must  happen  to  it  if 
the  French  should  some  fine  day  happen  to  land 
50,000  men  !  "  Awake,  arise  I  or  be  forever 
fallen!"  is  the  motto  of  his  lordship's  fee-fa-fum 
epistle,  to  which  we  should  reply,  changing  a  word 
of  the  old  epigram — 

"  Lie  still  if  you  're  wise. 
You  '11  be  tax'd  if  you  rise." 

Lord  Ellesmere  has  made  the  notable  discovery, 

**  That  for  a  considerable  period,  of  which  it  is 
difficult  to  fix  the  precise  commencement,  the  in- 
stinct of  self-preservation  has  been  in  abeyance  and 
suspension  in  this  country. ^^ 
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To  spend  no  more  than  sixteen  or  seventeen  mil- 
lions yearly  in  soldiers  and  sailors  is  evidence  of 
the  suspension  of  the  instinct  of  self-preservation. 
Assuming  the  fact  to  be  so,  a  blessed  thing  has 
been  the  abeyance  ;  for  here  we  are  in  safety  after 
all,  and  having  saved  some  thirty  or  forty  millions, 
which  the  instinct  of  self-preservation,  in  the 
superabundant  activity  Lord  Ellesmere  would  give 
it,  would  have  cost  us  since  the  peace  in  unneces- 
sary forces. 

There  is  no  question  that  steam-navigation  has 
afforded  new  facilities  to  aggression,  but  Lord  Elles- 
mere very  much  overrates  the  advantage  it  would 
give  to  France  in  the  event  of  war. 

"  We  have  ceased  to  be  an  island  ;  we  have  ap- 
proxiaiated  in  the  opinion  of  all  observing  and 
reflecting  men  to   the  condition  of  a  continental 

state." 

If  the  channel  has  dwindled  to  a  ditch,  this  much 
is  certain,  that  the  French  swim  their  boats  very 
badly  in  it.  Their  steamers  are  continually  meet- 
ing with  disasters.  They  cannot  go  from  port  to 
port  without  some  distress  from  the  most  lubberly 
bungling.  In  the  late  gale  the  king's  yacht  had 
to  make  the  short  passage  from  Havre  to  Cher- 
bourg. To  do  this  she  was  taken  in  tow  by  a 
man-of-war  steamer  in  the  teeth  of  a  rising  gale. 
The  strain  upon  the  towing  vessel  of  course  soon 
disabled  her,  and  obliged  her  to  bear  up,  which 
she  did  so  cleverly  as  to  leave  the  yacht  adrift 
without  either  sail  or  steam,  and  she  lay  tossing 
and  tumbling  about  like  a  log.  The  vessels  saw 
no  more  of  each  other,  and  the  yacht  was  next 
heard  of  in  the  Downs.  This  is  no  unfair  sample 
of  French  skill  in  steam  navigation.  The  history 
of  their  attempts  to  cross  the  Atlantic  demonstrates 
still  more  strongly  their  miserable  comparative  in- 
efficiency. 

But  supposing  a  fleet  of  steamers  to  bear  an 
army  to  our  coast,  the  difficulty  of  a  landing  is  al- 
ways overlooked,  and  the  disembarkation  of  a  large 
body  of  men  is  talked  about  as  if  it  were  as  easy 
a  thing  as  the  proceeding  of  passengers  quietly 
stepping  out  of  a  vessel  to  a  quay  ;  but  they  who 
have  seen  the  disembarkation  of  even  a  brigade, 
and  in  a  friendly  country,  know  that  the  operation 
is  not  so  simple  and  expeditious,  especially  if  it  is 
to  be  performed  in  boats.  One  ally  of  ours,  whose 
force  is  always  unnoticed,  is  sea-sickness,  to  which 
the  French  are  more  liable  than  any  other  people  ; 
and  50,000  shipped  heroes  would,  upon  landing, 
be  50,000  wretched,  helpless  invalids,  nauseating 
even  glory. 

But  armies  of  50,000  men  are  not  to  be  concen- 
trated in  a  day  or  a  week,  nor  can  they  come  upon 
us  like  a  thief  in  the  night.  They  must  have  a 
fleet  to  transport  them,  and  such  a  fleet  is  yet  to  be 
provided.  It  will  be  time  enough  to  think  of  aug- 
menting our  army  when  we  see  the  French  pre- 
paring and  manning  the  steam-ships  to  throw 
theirs  on  our  coast.  Confident  we  are  that  we 
shall  find  soldiers  sooner  than  they  will  find  ships 


and  sailors — the  indispensable  machinery  for  invjt- 
sion. 

We  are  sorry  to  see  some  assertions  thrown  out 
in  Lord  EUesmere's  letter  which  will  be  greedily 
accepted  in  France,  and  which  are  as  little  calcu- 
lated to  discourage  any  propensity  to  aggression 
that  may  exist,  as  to  do  honor  to  the  English  char- 
acter. 

"  If  the  French  were  to  appear  at  one  end  of 
London,  the  wisest  movement  the  guards  could  make 
would  he  to  march  out  at  the  other.  For  the  rest 
three  howitzers  would  be  sufficient,  and  the  lord 
mayor  would  soon  he  busy  with  the  details  of  hillets, 
and  whatever  contribution  might  be  accepted  as  a 
commutation  for  indiscriminate  plunder, 

"  Let  them  come,  I  often  hear  it  said  ;  they  will 
never  return.  Don't  let  them  come,  1  say ;  but, 
if  they  do,  let  them  return  as  soon  as  they  can  be 
induced  to  do  so.  I  really  do  not  see  why  they 
should  particularly  wish  it.  In  the  present  state  of 
this  country  50,000  Frenchmen  would  find  England 
as  safe  and  pleasant  a  domicile  as  any  in  which  the 
soldiers  of  Napoleon  ever  luxuriated." 

The  homely  proverb  says,  "It  is  a  dirty  bird 
that  fouls  its  own  nest."  If  England  were  as 
weak  and  spiritless  as  represented,  it  would  be  as 
well  not  to  divulge  so  degrading  a  fact  inviting  to 
aggression,  but  we  thoroughly  believe  that  foul 
injustice  is  done  to  the  courage  and  patriotism  of 
the  population.  It  is  true  that  we  are  not  a  mili- 
tary people,  but  an  immense  proportion  of  men  are 
skilled  in  the  use  of  fire-arms  from  sporting  habits ; 
and  circumstances  which  depressed  the  spirits  of 
the  country  during  the  period  when  Napoleon 
threatened  invasion,  have  since  given  place  to 
others  inspiring  confidence.  Up  to  the  time  of  the 
peninsular  campaigns  a  notion  prevailed  of  the 
invincibility  of  the  French  arms  ;  the  prestige  of 
success  was  against  us  ;  Englishmen  thought  them- 
selves doomed  to  be  worsted  by  land  ;  but  now  the 
prestige  is  the  other  way,  and  raw  levies  would  go 
to  the  field  to  fight,  for  home  at  least,  with  as 
much  confidence  as  the  raw  levies  in  the  guards' 
uniform  marched  to  the  field  of  Waterloo.  This 
country,  with  its  mighty  energies,  must  be  as 
capable  of  self-defence  as  it  is  proved  capable  of 
every  other  feat  and  duty. 

While  deprecating  demands  for  defence  propor- 
tioned to  exaggerated  fanciful  alarms,  we  are  far 
from  concurring  in  Mr.  Cobden's  opposite  argu* 
ment  for  a  reduction  of  establishments. 

"Est  modus  in  rebus,  sunt  certi denique  fines, 
Quos  ultra  citraque  nequit  consistere  rectum." 

For  present  exigencies  our  army  and  navy  are 
not  larger  than  necessary,  and  it  must  be  some 
time  before  the  uiterests  springing  out  of  extended 
commercial  relations  can  enable  us  to  dispense  with 
any  of  our  defensive  powers.  As  the  slender 
roots  of  grasses  knit  the  surface  of  banks  and  give 
them  stability,  so  free  trade  Will  bind  together  the 
particles  of  interest  forming  the  great  dykes  of 
peace  ;  but  the  growth  requires  time,  and  mean- 
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while  other  appliances  for  security  cannot  prudently 
be  withdrawn. 

Indeed,  we  see  more  reason  for  adding  to  our 
means  of  defence,  short  of  extravagance,  than  for 
reducing  them,  and  should  be  glad  to  see  the  force 
and  efficiency  of  our  steam  navy  augmented  ;  and 
also  some  system  adopted  like  that  of  the  French 
national  guard,  instructing  the  people  in  the  use 
of  arms,  and  practising  them  in.  the  manoeuvres  by 
which  bodies  move  with  order  and  precision.  A 
day's  drill  now  and  then  could  be  no  great  hard- 
ship to  people  between  the  ages  of  18  and  50  ;  and 
if  ten  of  the  men  so  trained  were  only  equal  to  one 
regular  soldier  in  efficiency,  the  result  with  such 
numbers  would  be  an  important  consideration  for 
an  enemy  meditating  invasion. — Examiner,  1  Jan. 


THE   DUKE    OF  WELLINGTON  ON  THE  NATIONAL 
DEFENCES. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington's  epistle  is  but  anoth- 
er version  of  the  opinion  of  the  tanner  in  the  fable, 
that  for  the  defence  of  a  city  there  was  nothing 
like  leather.  From  a  passage  in  the  opening  of 
his  grace's  letter  we  had  expected  a  different  con- 
clusion : 

"  I  have,  rn  few  words,  represented  our  danger. 
We  have  no  defence,  or  hope  of  defence,  excepting 
in  our  fleet." 

But  with  these  words  he  takes  leave  of  the 
defensive  resources  in  our  fleet,  and  treats  of  our 
position  as  if  we  were  utterly  witlwut  the  protec- 
tion of  a  fleet,  and  as  if  our  defences  were  to  be 
provided  in  complete  independence  of  nautical 
powers  or  resources.  The  duke  considers  the 
case  of  England  as  if  it  were  joined  to  the  conti- 
nent, not  separated  from  it  by  the  sea.  He  looks 
upon  the  channel  as  a  road  for  the  access  of  the 
enemy,  liable  to  no  let  or  hindrance.  He,  in  the 
most  literal  sense  of  the  phrase,  takes  a  one-sided 
view  of  the  channel,  anticipating  what  the  French 
invader  may  do  with  our  side,  but  not  casting  a 
glance  at  what  we  might  be  doing,  and  a  little  in 
advance,  with  the  other  sido.  It  has  not  occurred 
to  his  grace's  mature  understanding  that  two  may 
play  at  the  game  at  which  he  assigns  us  the  pure- 
ly passive  part  of  anvil. 

We  cannot,  however,  pretend  to  argue  that  our 
navy  could  do  to  France  all  that  the  duke  sweep- 
ingly  asserts  the  French  could  do  upon  our  coast. 

"  I  am  accustomed  to  the  consideration  of  these 
questions,  and  have  examined  and  reconnoitred, 
over  and  over  again,  the  whole  coast  from  the 
North  Foreland,  by  Dover,  Folkestone,  Beachy 
Head,  Brighton,  Arundel,  to  Selsey  bill,  near 
Portsmouth,  and  I  say  that,  excepting  immediately 
under  the  fire  of  Dover  Castle,  there  is  not  a  spot 
on  the  coast  on  which  infantry  might  not  be  thrown 
on  shore,  at  any  time  of  tide,  with  any  wind  and  in 
any  weather,  and  from  which  such  body  of  infantry, 
so  thrown  on  shore,  woald  not  find  within  the  dis- 
tance of  five  miles  a  road  into  the  interior  of  the 
country  through  the  cliffs  practicable  for  the  march 
of  a  body  of  troops." 

Now  we  are  free  to  confess  that  what  the  duke 
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asserts  of  the  accessibility  of  the  English  coast  at 
all  parts,  with  all  winds,  and  in  any  weather,  can- 
not, with  any  approach  to  truth,  be  affirmed  of  the 
French  coast.  British  ships,  s«ch  as  British  ships 
are,  could  not  make  free  with  the  French  coast  in 
a  northerly  gale,  nor  assail  it  at  every  point  be- 
tween Cape  Grisnez  and  Cape  La  Haye,  at  any 
time  of  tide.  Oar  steam  ships  and  men-of-war 
would  have  to  give  a  wide  berth  to  a  lee  shore  in 
bad  weather.  They  could  not  attempt  any  boat- 
work  in  northerly  gales.  The  duke  sees  no  such 
obstacles  to  the  operations  of  the  French  marine. 
Tides,  rocks,  wind  and  weather,  are,  according  to 
his  authority,  no  impediments  to  our  neighbors, 
who  must  have  made  astonishing — nay,  mirac- 
ulous progress  in  seamanship,  to  have  suddenly 
gained  this  decisive  and  far  surpassing  superiority 
over  us. 

It  is  probably  the  discovery  of  the  new  and 
hitherto  unsuspected  superiority  of  the  Fren<;h 
navy,  that  has  caused  the  duke  to  dismiss  from  his 
mind  and  calculations  all  reference  to  the  English 
fleet.  If  the  French  steamers  can  land  upon  our 
coast  in  all  places  and  circumstances,  as  we  cer- 
tainly cannot  do  on  tiieirs,  it  is  undoubtedly  time 
to  cease  to  count  on  our  eclipsed  navy. 

But  supposing  for  a  moment  that  the  superior- 
ity of  our  fleet  were  not  lost,  and  that  it  could  do 
rather  more  than  our  neighbors  in  the  way  of 
aggression,  though  short  of  the  extent  of  setting 
tides,  shoals,  breakers,  and  weather  at  utter  defi- 
ance— supposing  this,  would  our  squadron  oi 
steamers  be  idle  while  the  French  were  equipping 
and  collecting  vessels  for  invasion  ?  Is  there  a 
port,  from  Dunkirk  to  Brest,  that  would  not  be 
under  our  cannon,  and  subject  to  sudden  bombard- 
ments and  assaults  ?  While  they  were  busy  build- 
ing and  fitting,  we  should  be  at  least  as  busy  burn- 
ing and  destroying. 

We  have  high  nautical  authority  for  asserting 
that  the  superiority  of  the  English  steam  navy  to 
the  French  is  greater  than  that  of  our  sailing 
ships  ever  was ;  and  this  superiority  exists, 
though  our  steam  navy  is  far  from  being  what  it 
ought  to  be,  and  inferior  to  the  trading  vessels  in 
build,  speed,  and  handling. 

Our  first  line  of  defence  is  not  our  own  coast- 
board — our  outer  line  of  defence  is  the  offing  of 
the  French  coast.  Our  frontier  for  war  is  a  gun- 
shot from  the  low-water  mark  of  France.  It  is 
there,  not  on  the  Sussex,  Kent,  and  Hampshire 
Downs,  that  our  floating  advanced  posts  under  the 
meteor  flag  will  hold  the  enemy  in  check,  and  lay 
waste  his  preparations.  The  steam-arm  has 
brought  France  under  the  guns  of  England. 
The  advance  is  not  mutual,  for  France  has  not 
the  same  elements  and  aptitude  for  steam-power ; 
she  borrows  all  from  us,  and  makes  poor  use  of 
what  she  borrows. 

But  to  return  to  the  views  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  Discarding  the  navy  from  his  cal- 
culations, and  considering  England  as  far  more 
accessible  to  French  fleets  than  our  dangerous 
shores  are  tr  our  own  coa.bter^,  his  grace  places  9" 
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his  dependence  on  land  forces,  and  requires  such  an 
augmentation  of  the  regular  army  as  could  be  had 
at  the  cost  of  400,000/.,  together  with  a  militia 
force  of  150,000  men.  The  total  expense  (sup- 
posing the  militia  to  be  out  all  the  year,  as  they 
were  during  the  former  apprehension  of  invasion) 
would  be  little  short  of  the  amount  of  the  in- 
come tax !  He  would  also  have  a  considerable 
increase  of  stores,  so  as  to  put  us  altogether  on 
the  war  footing  of  1804. 

"  I  would  recommend  to  have  an  alphabetical 
list  of  the  stores  examined  by  a  committee,  and 
made  out  in  form,  as  upon  the  enclosed  half  sheet 
of  paper,  by  ascertaining  what  there  was  in  1804, 
and  what  there  is  in  store  now,  of  each  article,  and 
the  difference  between  the  two  accounts. 

"  I  have  taken  the  year  1804  as  the  standard,  as 
that  was  ^Ae  year  in  which  the  invasion  was  threat- 
ened. It  was  previous  to  the  employment  of  the 
armies  in  the  Peninsula  or  North  America  ;  in 
short,  as  nearly  as  possible  similar  to  the  political 
circumstances  in  which  we  stand  at  this  moment,  ex- 
cepting that  we  are  now  at  peace  with  France — we 
were  then  at  war.^^ 

The  political  circumstances,  forsooth,  were  then 
as  nearly  as  possible  similar,  excepting  only  the 
small  fact  of  the  grand  and  essential  difference  of 
war  instead  of  peace  !  But  that  little  dissimilarity 
may  be  removed  by  the  menacing  armament  suited 
to  the  state  of  war.  The  physiognomist  says  that 
in  simulating  the  features  we  catch  the  disposition 
expressed  by  them,  and  nations  in  assuming  the 
features  of  war  put  themselves  in  the  mood  for  it. 
As  it  is  with  individuals,  so  it  is  with  communities. 
When  swords  were  worn,  quarrels  were  quick  and 
deadly ;  as  arms  ceased  to  be  carried  in  precau- 
tion, the  peace  of  society  became  less  subject  to 
disturbance. 

Great,  deservedly  great,  is  the  authority  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  on  military  questions  ;  but 
this  question  of  defences  is  not  necessarily  nor 
wholly  military — it  involves  naval  considerations 
and  political  probabilities.  And  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, though  the  first  of  soldiers,  is  not  the  most 
infallible  of  prophets. 

There  was  a  time  when  he  could  not  see  how 
the  sovereign's  government  could  be  carried  on 
without  rotten  boroughs,  as  indispensable  then,  in 
his  view,  to  the  existence  of  the  crown,  as  150,000 
militiamen  and  400,000/.  worth  of  additional  reg- 
ulars now  are  to  the  safety  of  the  country.  But 
the  invasion  of  democracy  he  then  foretold  has  not 
taken  place,  and  the  invasion  of  the  French  may 
be  as  much  a  dream  of  the  ducal  mind. 

And  the  duke  has  comforted  us  by  showing  the 
fallacious  grounds  on  which  his  fears  have  sprung 
up.  Let  him  ask  the  first  pilot  he  falls  in  with  at 
Walmer,  wliether  a  landing  can  be  effected  in  any 
weather  and  wind  at  any  part  of  the  southern  coast  ? 
The  answer  will  dissipate  his  worst  apprehensions, 
and  wonderfully  assure  him. 

In  the  very  news  of  the  day  lying  before  us,  we 
find  a  paragraph  stating  that  the  Onyx  mail-packet 
from  Ostend  was  unable  to  land  her  passengers  at 
Dover  on  Wednesday  last,  and  that  the  day-mail 


from  London  could  not  be  shipped  on  board  the 
packet  in  waiting  for  it.  How  would  it  have  fared 
with  an  invading  fleet  in  such  weather.  But  it 
may  be  answered,  the  enemy  would  choose  his 
time  ;  so  he  might,  but  the  duke's  assertion  is, 
that  there  are  no  circumstances  of  tide,  wind,  or 
weather,  that  could  prevent  a  landing.  Have  we 
not  a  reasonable  right  to  discredit  conclusions  drawn 
from  premises  so  notoriously  untrue,  though  put 
forth  with  fully  as  much  parade  of  authority  as 
recklessness  of  all  but  the  effect  of  idle  alarm  ? 

We  should  defer  to  the  duke's  opinions  more 
if  they  were  formed  on  a  sober  view  of  the  realities 
of  our  position,  and  our  neighbor's  powers  of  mo- 
lestation. 

Let  his  grace  also  reflect  a  little  more  on  the 
difference  he  has  treated  as  so  slight  between  the 
state  of  war  in  1804  and  the  state  of  France  in 
1848 ;  at  the  former  period  there  having  been  a 
Napoleon  on  the  throne  of  France,  with  an  unin- 
terrupted career  of  success  ;  and  on  our  side  many 
military  reverses,  political  divisions  of  great  viru- 
lence, and  no  small  amount  of  dangerous  discon- 
tent. 

France,  since  then,  has  been  gorged  and  dis- 
gorged of  glory.  She  has  now  a  noisy  war  party, 
eager  for  any  fray ;  but  she  has  also  a  great  body 
of  small  proprietors  and  traders  whose  interests  are 
bound  up  with  peace,  and  whose  influence  will  be 
felt  whenever  the  question  of  peace  or  war  becomes 
a  practical  issue.  The  middle  class  of  France  is 
for  the  most  part  peaceful,  and  France  is  essen- 
tially a  middle-class  nation.  It  loves  to  talk  of 
glory,  but  it  has  not  forgotten  the  price  of  it,  or 
the  mutations,  and  has  no  relish  for  a  repetition  of 
either. 

Yet,  we  repeat,  we  dispute  not  the  prudence 
of  augmenting  our  establishments  wherever  there 
is  proved  insufficiency.  AVe  are  adverse  to  a  war 
expenditure  in  profound  peace ;  but  we  are  for 
maintaining  our  establishments  on  such  a  scale, 
that  in  the  event  of  need  they  can  be  expanded  to 
meet  the  emergency.  Soldiers  are  soon  made  ; 
not  so  seamen  practised  in  marine  gunnery.  Our 
steam  navy  wants  further  development,  as  we  have 
before  admitted  ;  and  we  believe  the  same  to  be 
the  case  with  the  artillery,  which,  though  a  model 
of  excellence  to  its  extent,  is  on  a  scanty,  if  not  a 
miniature  scale.  Both  these  improvements  could 
be  made  at  no  serious  cost,  supposing  it  to  be  done 
not  on  the  enormous  scale  to  prepare  the  forces  to 
meet  invasion  which  may  never  happen,  but  to  put 
them  on  such  a  footing  as  to  be  equal  to  bearing 
the  first  brunt  of  hostilities,  and  to  be  susceptible 
of  the  further  expansion  that  might  be  necessary. 
— Examiner,  8  Jan. 


THE   FRENCH   AT   BRIGHTON. 

"Jolly  Mr.  Punch, — As  a  lone  woman,  sir,  1 
write  to  you  about  our  Natural  Defences.  I  We 
been  reading  the  Sussex  Advertiser,  and  Brighton, 
it  seems,  is  in  a  pretty  state  of  deshabille,  and  may 
be  surprised  any  morning — as  one  may  say — with 
its  hair  in  papers,  afore  the  town  knows  where  it  is* 
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"The  place  is  ruined,  Mr  Punch;  lodgers  not 
coming  here,  as  thinking  themselves  double  hazard- 
ous. For  is  it  to  be  believed,  sir,  that  married  men 
with  families  will  let  their  wives  and  children  come 
down  when — at  no  notice  at  all — the  town  may  be 
boarded  by  the  French  fleet,  and  screaming  women 
and  children  be  carried  off  in  gigs  and  jolly-boats ; 
to  say  nothing  of  the  property  ? 

"  And  yet,  Mr.  Punch — as  my  poor  dear  Gerkins 
used  to  ask,  and  'specially  when  he  'd  had  a  glass — 
and  yet,  we  are  called  upon  every  day,  I  may  say, 
to  pay  taxes.  Yes,  sir,  we  are  made  to  pay  win- 
dow-lights, when,  at  any  minute,  our  sashes  may  be 
blown  to  mince-meat  by  the  cannon-balls  of  the 
French?  As  Gerkins  would  have  said,  is  this 
honest  of  her  majesty's  ministers? 

"  If  ever  there  was  a  town  that  had  its  weakness 
— and  that  weakness  known  to  the  French — it  is  this 
precious  Brighton.  Of  course.  Why,  I  myself — 
never  minding  what  I  thought  the  nonsense  of  nat'ral 
enemies,  so  as  they  paid  their  way — I  have  let  my  first 
and  second  floor  to  French  families,  that  now,  I ' m 
sure  of  it,  only  took  'em  for  spies.  Yes,  sir ;  I  've 
no  doubt  that  Periwinkle  Villa,  Marine  Parade — 
that 's  my  house,  sir,  and  painted  from  top  to  toe 
only  last  May — is  known  to  all  the  French.  There 
isn't  a  French  soldier  (I  '11  be  bound)  that  doesn't 
know  where  to  put  his  hand  upon  the  plate-basket 
— not  a  man  among  'era  but  would  n't,  in  the  dark, 
find  his  way  to  the  beer-cellar.  (Not  but  what  1 
shall  lake  precious  good  care  to  disappoint  'em.) 

"  And  this  is  the  case  with  every  other  house  in 
the  place.  We  are  known  inside  and  out.  We 
have  n't  a  garret  hid  from  'em.  They  may  cut  us 
up,  and  share  us  out  like  cakes. 

"  Thinking  of  this,  I  put  on  my  bonnet  and  vic- 
torine,  and  went  out  to  lake  a  good  look  of  the  town. 
When  I  saw  that  we  'd  only  a  handful  of  guns  at 
West  street,  and  not  so  much  as  a  pocket-pistol  at 
Seaford  Bay,  I  said  to  myself — What 's  to  prevent 
the  French  coming  here  whenever  they  like  ?  Why 
— 1  'm  certain  of  it — when  the  moon  did  n't  shine, 
they  might  come  over,  and  let  themselves  into  all 
the  town  with  latch-keys ;  for  it  is  n't  likely — so 
many  lodgers  as  there  have  been  here — that  they 
went  away  without  taking  false  ones. 

"  I  am  not  a  timid  woman,  Mr.  Punch — poor 
Gerkins  would  always  allow  that  much  of  me  ; — but 
upon  my  word  and  honor  I  do  assure  you,  when  I 
saw  myself  standing  on  the  Marine  Parade  with  not 
a  gun — no,  not  a  single  piece  of  cold  iron,  as  the 
words  go — between  me  and  France,  I  did  tremble 
for  Brighton  ;  I  did  tremble  for  my  queen,  (though 
her  majesty  has  left  us  for  the  Isle  of  Wight ;)  and 
I  did  tremble  for  Prince  Albert  and  the  rest  of  the 
royal  family. 

"  I  ff 0  hope,  Mr.  Punch,  that  you  will  write  di- 
rectly to  Rear-Admiral  Lord  John  Russell — (who, 
I  have  somewhere  heard,  once  did  such  wonders 
when  he  commanded  the  channel  fleet) — and  beg  of 
him  to  send  two  or  three  hundred  ships  always  to 
lie  between  us  and  the  French.  The  wooden  walls, 
sir — as  poor  Gerkins  used  to  say — the  true  hearts 
of  oak  that  grow  the  laurel !  And,  moreover,  I  do 
think,  if  government  would  only  send  down  Mr.  T. 
P.  Cooke  to  dance  twice  a-night  the  sailor's  college 
hornpipe,  it  would  do  a  great  deal  of  good  to  public 
spirit. 

"  However,  at  least,  I  do  trust  that  you  will  insist 
upon  the  heads  and  branches  of  families  all  going 
into  the  militia.  Not  that  I  hope  we  shall  have  any 
use  for  them — 'specially  with  the  hearts  of  oak 
beating  in  the  sea — but  there  is  always  this  beauty 
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about  soldiers  ;  when  they  're  not  useful,  they  're 
very  nice  to  look  at. 

'•  Once  I  used  to  think  there  was  a  sort  of  pro- 
tection about  the  royal  liveries,  that  now  and  then 
flamed  in  and  out  of  the  Pavilion.  To  be  sure — 
poor  things  ! — they  rather  looked  like  the  ghosts  of 
footmen  or  board  wages,  than  the  stout  rosy  fellows 
that,  when  George  the  Fourth  used  to  bathe  here, 
made  the  place  so  gay  and  handsome.  Well,  sir, 
now  they  are  gone.  It  was  a  sad  sight,  but  only 
yesterday  the  last  footman  (with  a  carpet-bag  marked 
in  faded  worsted,  '  G.  R.')  took  his  long  leave  of 
Brighton  by  the  second  train. 

"  And  there  's  the  Pavilion,  as  empty  and  good- 
for-nothing  as  a  shell  that 's  held  an  addled  egg ! 
What  should  be  done  with  that,  sir?  Why,  1  '11 
tell  you.  It  should  be  worked  with  loop-holes  over 
and  over,  and  be  filled  from  top  to  bottom  with  brass 
cannons.  If  brass  can't  be  got,  let  'em,  without 
owning  it,  try  wood,  as  better  matching  the  build- 
ing. 

"And  moreover,  sir,  as  it's  the  dull  season,  1 
do  think — especially  as  the  court 's  left  us — that 
government  might  take  all  the  lodging-houses  (the 
barracks  not  holding  'em)  for  the  soldiers.  First 
and  second  floor  for  officers — third,  for  men. 

"  Struck  by  this  happy  thought,  I  send  you  my 
card  of  terms.     Ten  guineas  first  floor,  seven  tho 
second.     Plate  and  linen  found.     (Boots  not   in- 
cluded.)    Address  post-paid,  and  believe  me, 
"  Your  obedient  servant, 

*'  Mary  Gerkins. 

"  P.  S.  As  at  such  a  time  England — as  poor 
Gerkins  used  to  say — expects  every  woman  If  do 
her  duty,  I  shall  have  no  objection  (for  an  extra 
three  pounds)  to  mount  |;wo  cannons  at  my  attic  win- 
dows, if  warranted  not  to  be  fired." 


1848. — It  is  manifestly  impossible  that  the  year 
upon  which  we  are  entering  should  exhibit  any- 
thing like  the  combination  of  notable  events  and 
visitations  which  marked  the  year  just  gone.  We 
shall  not  again  have,  in  one  year,  an  Irish  famine, 
a  commercial  crisis,  and  total  absence  of  agricul- 
tural distress ;  a  general  election,  returning  an 
unwonted  number  of  new  members ;  an  extraor- 
dinary session  of  some  five  weeks,  with  its  Irish 
coercion  bill,  its  talk  and  select  committee  on  the 
money-laws,  and  its  Jew  bill ;  a  disputed  election 
of  a  bishop  ;  a  season  of  uncommon  mortality  with 
influenza,  and  a  new  sanatory  commission — pre- 
cursor, it  is  to  be  hoped,  of  some  board  of  health 
with  more  extensive  powers.  Such  a  combina- 
tion can  happen  but  once  in  the  annals  of  a  coun- 
try. 

But  though  we  can  pronounce  that  negative  with 
some  confidence,  positive  assurances  of  the  future 
are  not  so  easy.  It  will  be  safe  to  anticipate  a 
chequered  future.  In  respect  of  agriculture,  the 
anticipations  are  of  the  most  cheerful  kind  ;  a  vig- 
orous demand  seems  to  be  met  by  unusual  plenty  ; 
and  practical  improvements  are  making  rapid  pro- 
gress. In  trade  the  prospect  is  more  equivoca 
and  dark ;  panic  is  over,  but  not  pressure ;  the 
banking  difficulty  has  nearly  ceased,  yet  a  tight- 
ness of  money  continues ;  and  the  only  path  to 
renewed  prosperity  is  still  through  industry  and 
parsimony.     In    politics    additional   obscurity   i* 
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thrown  on  the  future  by  the  absence  of  party  or 
of  any  great  "  cause.'*  Those  who  used  to  count 
on  some  faction,  stout  in  virtue  while  out  of  office, 
have  to  regret  the  want  of  those  distinct  party  alH- 
anc3s  which  might  us;ially  be  employed  to  attack 
or  press  the  government.  This  signifies,  on  the 
one  hand,  that  pubhc  measures  have  to  depend 
more  on  their  own  merits,  or  on  the  zeal  of  pro- 
moters, than  on  corrupt  alliances ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  if  officials  cannot  be  moved  with- 
out the  less  worthy  motives  of  party  interest,  the 
public  will  have  to  seek  them,  through  the  repre- 
&3ntativc  chamber,  from  other  classes  besides  those 
now  privileged  to  present  candidates  for  office. 
There  will  probably  be  an  anti-Jew  bill  agitation 
— though  we  see  no  present  signs  of  anything  very 
alarming  of  that  kind.  Possibly  there  may  be  a 
sequel  to  the  Hampden  controversy,  which  has 
already  put  the  church  in  danger.  On  the  whole, 
the  year  just  begun  presents  some  darkness  of 
horizon,  but  ample  room  for  hopeful  exertion,  large 
promise  of  important  events. — Spectator ,  1  Jan. 


British  Revenue  and  Expenditure. — In- 
creased expenditure  with  a  declining  revenue  is  the 
untoward  financial  process  proclaimed  by  docu- 
ments which  we  reprint  this  week. 

The  revenue-tables,  both  for  the  year  and  quar- 
ter, present  a  formidable  array  of  figures  under  the 
head  of  "decrease."  On  the  quarter,  there  is  a 
decrease  in  customs,  (jC400,000,)  excise,  (£^360,- 
000,)  and  stamps,  (jC175,000  ;)  the  whole  decrease 
on  the  quarter  amounts  to  X' 1,155,000.  On  the 
year,  the  principal  decrease  occurs  in  customs, 
(^^295,000,)  excise,  (je790,000,)  miscellaneous, 
^jei30,000,)  Chinamoney,  (£667,000,)  andrepay- 
«nent  of  advances,  (.C500,000  ;)  the  whole  decrease 
VR  the  year  amounting  to  jC2,217,000. 

Some  ministerial  writers  have  endeavored  to 
:hrow  so  rose-colored  a  light  on  these  unpleasant 
tables,  as  to  make  out  that  in  fact  we  are  almost 
as  prosperous  as  if  there  had  been  no  decrease. 
Of  such  optimists  the  Chronicle  is  the  most  suc- 
cessful. The  quarter  is  compared  with  the  last 
previous  quarter,  ending  on  the  10th  October,  1847, 
in  which  the  decrease  was  jG  1,500,000.  Again, 
the  ordinary  revenue  for  the  year  is  compared  with 
that  for  the  previous  year.  The  extraordinary 
items  are  very  properly  thrown  out  of  the  account, 
as  not  having  much  to  do  with  the  condition  of  the 
country ;  the  "  repaynient  of  advances,"  for  in- 
stance, is  not  really  revenue  ;  and  China  money  is 
a  casual  wihdfall,  which  has  no  relation  with 
national  prosperity  or  adversity.  The  ordinary 
revenue  for  the  year  ending  on  the  5th  January, 
1847,  showed  an  increase,  over  the  previous  year, 
of  =C  1,028,000  ;  the  decrease  on  the  ordinary  rev- 
enue for  the  year  just  ended  being  jC  1,067,000; 
so  that  we  have  not  much  more  than  fallen  back 
in  the  standing  items  of  revenue  to  the  extent  of 
the  increase  during  the  year  ending  on  the  5th 
January,  1847.  The  same  fact  is  shown  by  the 
total  ordinary  revenue  for  the  years  ending  on  the 


5th  January,  1846— je47,656, 161,  and  on  the  5th 
January,  1848 — oC47,616,87S  ;  the  decrease  of 'the 
last  year,  as  compared  with  the  prosperous  vear 
1845,  being  only  ^£39,283. 

There  is  some  truth  in  these  representations ; 
but  the  fact  still  remains,  that  there  is  a  formidable 
decrease  on  the  quarter  and  on  the  year — that  our 
revenue,  in  short,  is  not  producing  so  much  as  it 
did  in  1846,  or  even  as  it  did  in  1845,  when  th6 
deduction  occasioned  by  repealed  and  lowered 
i  duties  was  most  recent.  The  still  more  formida- 
ble fact  also  stands  prominently  forth,  that  the  sur- 
plus of  the  consolidated  fund  at  the  end  of  the 
quarter  is  only  jC852,000. 

Yet,  in  the  publication  of  the  Duke  of  Welhng- 
ton's  letter  on  national  defence,  we  see  the  inevi- 
table necessity  of  an  increased  expenditure.  Such 
a  combination  of  straitened  exchequer  and  enlarged 
demands  for  money  will  make  Sir  Charles  Wood's 
post  next  session  no  sinecure.  It  will  be  impos- 
sible to  stave  off*  the  difficulty  with  new  loans,  and 
the  only  resort  must  be  to  increased  taxes ;  a  step 
troublesome  and  unpopular,  but  not  to  be  post 
poned.  It  has  been  deferred  long  enough.  One 
consequence  of  delaying  to  make  the  taxation  ade- 
quate to  the  demands  on  the  country  is,  that  the 
actual  state  of  our  finances  is  disguised,  and  that 
with  straitened  means  we  continue  a  style  of  ex- 
penditure, private  as  well  as  public,  not  suited  to 
a  really  straitened  state  of  finance.  With  dimin- 
ished means  in  1848  we  shall  have  to  make  good 
the  shortcomings  of  1847.  Of  course  the  estimates 
will  pass  with  less  than  the  usual  facility.  A 
more  rigid  economy  will  be  enforced  ;  and  parlia- 
ment will  demur  to  sanctioning  expenditure  on  any 
object  which  is  not  worth  its  cost.  For  instance, 
everybody  will  ask  what  we  get  for  our  expendi- 
ture on  the  African  squadron  ?  The  state  of  the 
finances  will  sharpen  inquiries  of  that  sort. — Spec- 
tator, 8  Jan. 


LOUIS    PHILIPPE   AND   JAMES    K.   POLK. 

However  opposed  to  each  other  in  the  obvious 
characteristics  of  length  and  style,  the  two  official 
addresses  which  come  to  us  this  week  from  the 
South  and  the  West — Louis  Philippe's  speech  to 
his  Chambers,  and  James  K.  Polk's  message  to 
Congress — have  one  trait  in  common,  that  they  are 
both  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  courting  popularity. 

A.  besetting  weakness  of  the  Anglo-American 
race  is  an  arrogant  pride,  which  prompts  the  citi- 
zens to  look  down  upon  every  other  nation,  even 
in  matters  where  they  themselves  are  inferior,  and 
deem  it  a  favor  if  they  condescend  to  conquer. 
Of  late  years  this  spirit  has  assumed  the  military 
form,  which  is  its  most  appropriate  and  imposing 
avatar  ;  and  under  that  inspiration  the  republi- 
cans are  breaking  through  the  injunctions  of  their 
great  fathers,  the  Washingtons  and  Jeffersons,  no* 
to  meddle  in  foreign  aff'airs,  nor  be  betrayed  into 
the  delusive  dangers  of  conquest.  Mr.  James 
Polk,  having  had  greatness  thrust  upon  him,  is 
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naturally  ambitious  both  of  deserving  and  of  re- 
taining it ;  but  he  can  devise  no  more  exalted  plan 
than  that  of  truckling  to  the  popular  passions — to 
the  lowest  passion  which  a  nation  can  own  col- 
lectively, that  of  national  *«jbbery — the  one  most 
perilous  to  his  beloved  country,  that  of  territorial 
extension  by  military  conquest.  His  message  is 
an  apology  for  such  courses,  couched  in  language 
so  barefaced  that  it  can  pass  current  only  among 
the  rude  and  vulgar.  He  is  either  a  pander  to 
those  classes,  or  a  type  of  them  ;  perhaps  both. 

Can  much  better  be  said  of  Louis  Philippe  ■? 
His  speech  has  the  brevity,  the  polish,  the  neutral 
tone  of  indifference,  which  constitute  the  trick  of 
royal  dignity  ;  but  it  is  as  manifest  a  homage  to 
the  people  as  the  President's  long  message.  It  is, 
indeed,  a  more  genuine  submission  :  Louis  Phihppe 
has  been  reminded  of  what  he  owes  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  makes  his  acknowledgments.  For  some 
years,  while  his  whole  efforts  seemed  to  be  con- 
centrated on  preserving  the  peace  of  Europe,  he 
won,  from  the  peaceable,  respect  and  praise  ;  his 
neglect  to  fulfil  the  requirements  of  the  charter 
were  overlooked  in  his  presumed  zeal  to  develop 
the  material  welfare  of  France.  In  the  heedless- 
ness of  success,  or  the  diminished  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility which  characterizes  old  age,  he  at  last 
allowed  it  to  be  perceived  that  all  this  love  of 
quiet  was  not  for  the  sake  of  France,  but  for  the 
sake  of  his  own  family  projects.  His  naked  self- 
ishness estranged  the  people  who  placed  him  on 
the  throne  ;  their  alienation  becomes  dangerously 
apparent;  he  is  arraigned  at  the  tribunal  of  pub- 
lic dinners — and  before  that  tribunal  he  deigns  to 
plead  ! 

The  fact  that  the  king  on  his  throne  engages 
in  controversy  with  the  reformists,  betrays  a  seri- 
ous extent  of  weakness.  Not  a  weakness  of 
France,  for  France  was  never  stronger  than  she  is 
now  in  material  resources,  and  her  tranquillity  is  a 
new  sjrmptom  of  increasing  moral  strength.  It  is 
a  weakness  of  the  government  which  the  king 
betrays.  He  feels  it  necessary  to  say  something 
against  those  who  refuse  the  homage  of  drinking 
his  health  after  dinner  ;  or  who,  without  going  to 
that  revolutionary  extent  of  special  teetotalism, 
presume  to  criticise  the  position  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  king  uses  words  which  imply  that  his 
monarchy  is  "  constitutional;"  that  "  a  union  of 
all  powers  in  the  state"  wiU  "  satisfy  all  inter- 
ests ;"  and  that  to  maintain  his  government  is  to 
*'  guarantee,  according  to  the  charter,  the  public 
liberties  and  all  their  developments  ;^^  the  fact  be- 
ing, that  he  has  very  much  forgot  the  charter,  the 
public  liberties,  and  the  pledges  under  which  he 
took  the  crown.  Absorbed  in  the  business  of  his 
life,  the  settlement  of  his  family  in  the  trade  of 
royalty,  he  has  so  far  forgotten  those  things,  as  to 
resort  to  that  stifling  of  the  press  which  deprived 
his  predecessor  of  the  very  crown  he  wears. 
Sinking  towards  the  tomb,  before  the  sense  has 
left  his  ears,  he  hears  the  reproaches  which  pur- 
sue his  memory  for  a  forfeited  word ;  and,  unable 
to  endure  the  reproach  which  he  does  not  scruple 


to  incur,  he  raises  his  expiring  voice  in  vain  denial. 
He  has  used  up  his  resources ;  in  his  craft  he  has 
used  up  his  own  repute  for  an  Ulysses-like  dis- 
creetness ;  he  has  used  up  all  the  humbugs  of  the 
day  in  France — the  glory  of  the  "  three  days," 
of  which  Lafayette  so  naively  made  him  a  pres- 
But ;  the  military  ardor  of  his  people  ;  the  rep- 
utation, nay,  the  personal  honor  of  his  minister, 
who  has  permitted  the  aged  chief  to  send  him 
down  to  posterity  with  a  tarnished  name.  The 
king  has  tried  to  reconcile  Austrian  support  with 
English  support,  Spanish  encroachment  with  be- 
trayal of  French  traditions  in  Italy.  To  one  thing 
he  has  stuck  throughout — the  establishment  of  his 
dynasty,  as  a  settlement  for  his  children.  His  ab- 
sorption in  that  scheme  has  betrayed  him,  and 
endangered  its  success,  to  such  a  degree  that  he, 
on  his  throne,  is  obliged  to  defend  himself  against 
after-dinner  speeches — to  counteract  their  eflfect 
on  the  nation  with  hollow  professions. 

Both  the  American  President  and  the  European 
monarch  are  truckling  to  the  people  for  selfish 
purposes — Polk  to  retain  his  seat  for  four  years 
more ;  Louis  Philippe  to  fix  his  family  on  the 
throne.  Both  present  an  ugly  spectacle  ;  yet  one 
not  devoid  of  consolatory  suggestion.  Time  was 
when  rulers  could  play  their  pranks  without  con- 
sulting the  nation,  which  was  helplessly  dragged 
after  them  to  costly  victory  or  degraded  captivity  ; 
the  compulsion  to  take  counsel  with  the  people 
now,  is  some  guarantee  against  abuse.  In  France, 
we  see  that  it  brings  back  the  king  to  a  far  wiser 
tone  ;  and  in  that  respect  the  monarchy  seems  to 
be  better  off  than  the  republic.  Polk  follows  his 
people  for  evil,  Louis  Philippe  for  good.  The 
reason  is  to  be  sought  in  the  intellectual  difference 
between  the  two  peoples.  France  is  a  metropol- 
itan country,  high  in  mental  culture  and  civiliza- 
tion. The  United  States  retain  much  of  the 
rudeness  of.a  colonial  country,  full  culture  extend- 
ing only  to  a  minority  so  small  as  to  possess  com- 
paratively slight  influence.  The  result  is,  that 
the  monarchy,  with  its  limited  suffrage  and  its 
undeveloped  liberties,  more  thoroughly  possesses 
itself,  and  controls  its  ruler  to  more  useful  pur- 
pose, than  the  model  republic ;  whose  ruder  pas- 
sions place  it  at  the  mercy  of  lower  influences. 
Hence  we  learn,  that  the  dignity  and  safety  of 
nations  resides  less  in  the  formal  structure  of  in- 
stitutions than  in  the  intelligence  and  moral  eleva- 
tion of  the  men  themselves.  It  is  not  the  Louis 
Philippes  or  the  James  K.  Polks  that  mete  out 
human  advancement. — Spectator,  I  Jan. 


SPEECH  OF  THE  FRENCH  KING. 
The  French  are  accustomed  to  have  an  annual 
dose  of  glory  administered  to  them  in  a  royal 
speech.  And  they  could  no  more  set  about  the 
parliamentary  business  of  the  session  without  this 
fillip,  than  a  dyspeptic  could  attack  his  dinner  with- 
out his  usual  preparatory  tonic.  The  chief  busi- 
ness of  a  French  minister  was  indeed  to  prepare 
the  vain-glorious  cordial,  to  give  it  a  new  smack, 
a  bright  color,  and  a  fresh  name.     It  was  the  sub- 
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jugation  of  Africa  one  year,  of  Oceania  another. 
Lebanon  ai?d  the  Pyramids  were  favorite  phrases. 
So  was  the  immortality  of  Poland.  Queen  Pomare 
was  a  fine  :iame  to  attach  to  the  triumphal  car  of 
a  bulletin.  Ths  Queen  of  the  Ovas  in  Madagas- 
car was  sought  to  be  utilized  in  the  same  way. 
But  sa  Majeste  Madecc^se  was  not  io  be  had. 

This  year,  however,  M.  Guizoi  overbrewed  his 
cordial.  He  had  something  most  "  tremendous  and 
splendacious"  in  preparation,  something  that  was 
to  astonish  the  conservatives  with  exuberant  delight, 
fling  radicals  and  liberals  down  to  the  dust,  and 
place  the  names  of  Guizot  and  Loujs  Philippe  close 
to  Scipio  and  Alexander.  M.  Guizot's  bright 
idea  was  to  conquer  Switzerland  with  one  hand, 
and  present  it  to  the  Jesuits  with  the  other.  The 
Swiss,  however,  were  as  reluctant  to  figure  as  cap- 
tives behind  M.  Guizot's  car,  as  the  Queen  of  the 
Ovas  ;  and  the  promised  triumphs  f)f  the  French 
minister  proved  so  signal  a  defeat,  thyt  he  has  been 
actually  obliged  to  open  the  French  chambers  with 
several  phrases  of  modesty,  and  not  one  of  glorifi- 
cation. 

We  cannot  but  congratulate  the  French  minis- 
ters on  such  a  decided  improvement  in  official 
phraseology.  For  although  the  chief  business  of 
the  French  chambers  has  always  been  the  arrange- 
ment of  domestic  matters,  the  discussion  of  cen- 
times additionnels  and  of  the  rights  of  vainepahire, 
still  the  programme  which  opened  the  session  was 
too  often  astounding  and  alarming,  and  set  the 
w^orld  of  diplomacy  and  politics  in  perturbation  for 
what  in  reality  was  but  a  stroilg  phrase  or  a 
pointed  paragraph. 

But  this  year  the  king  of  the  French,  instead 
of  brandishing  his  sceptre  or  his  sword  in  the  eyes 
of  Europe,  actually  condescends  to  think  and  speak 
of  the  condition  of  the  poorer  classes.  This  is  a 
happy  descent  from  the  majestic  impertinence  of 
Louis  the  Fourteenth  to  the  philanthropic  simplic- 
ity of  Henry  the  Fourth.  "  I  am  the  state," 
quoth  the  one.  "  May  every  Frenchman  have  a 
chicken  to  boil,"  ejaculated  the  other. 

There  is  no  lower  class  which  feels  taxation  so 
much  as  the  French.  For  a  very  small  pi'oportion 
of  them  live  by  wages.  They  mostly  exist  on 
small  bite  of  land  of  their  own.  They  have  thus 
no  means  of  replacing  what  the  tax-man  takes 
from  them..  Aiid  the  cruellest  imposition  is  the 
salt-tax  ;  the  -only  provision  which  they  use  being, 
in  fact,  what  they  can  save  md  cure  with  salt.  It 
is  a  tax  upon  the  cottier,  and  as  such,  the  wonder 
is  how  it  -eould  have  lasted  for  seventeen  years 
;afxr  a  popular  revolution,  and  in  a  country  where 
the  product  of  the  usual  taxes  is  yearly  iacreasing, 
and  in  which,  with  common  prudence,  no  financial 
difficulties  ought  to  be  felt.  However,  the  salt 
duty  is  now  to  be  reduced,  and  some  modification 
of  Rowland  Hill's  plan  of  postage  is  to  be  intro- 
duced, so  as  to  allow  the  inhabitants  of  that  vast 
empire  to  communicate  with  each  other  more 
frfiely. 

"We  should  not  think  that  Switzerland  would 
prove  the  chief  subject  of  debate.    The  interest  of 


it  is  past,  and  the  only  aim  in  raising  a  discussion 
would  be  to  inflict  a  stigma  upon  M.  Guizot.  But 
the  policy  pursued  and  to  be  pursued  by  the  Frendl 
government  towards  Italy,  is  something  of  fax 
gteater  importance.  \s  France  to  play  second 
fiddle  to  Austria  in  Italian  polities'?  Is  she  to 
support  the  conservative  views  of  that  power  which 
has  just  sent  a  new  army  to  the  banks  of  the  Po, 
as  a  perpetual  menace  to  the  liberal  sovereign  and 
people  of  that  peninsula. 

In  the  debates  of  former  years  in  the  French 
chambers,  there  were  champions  of  the  English 
alliance,  and  champions  of  the  Russian  alhance. 
But  never  till  now  has  any  French  politician  come 
forward  to  propose  an  Austrian  alliance.  We 
need  not  say  that  the  alliance  of  France  and  Aus- 
tria implies  a  sacrifice  of  Italy  by  the  former  to  the 
latter  power ;  probably  in  exchange,  for  Austria 
gives  its  voice  and  adherence  in  Spanish  arrange- 
ments to  France.  What  is  this  harmony  but  the 
sacrifice  of  the  liberties  of  the  two  peninsulas  to 
the  family  interests  of  the  House  of  Orleans? 
Can  M.  Guizot  have  the  hardihood  to  uphold  such 
a  line  of  policy  before  the  French  chambers  1  We 
should  utterly  <loubt  and  disbelieve  it,  did  we 
entertain  our  old  idea  of  M.  Guizot's  prudence. 
But  since  his  conduct  in  Switzerland,  we  fear  that 
he  has  lost  this  precious  quality  of  statesmanship. 
The  consequence  threatens  to  prove  more  fatal  to 
himself  personally,  than  to  the  countries  in  ques- 
tion, too  strong  and  too  wilful  to  be  permanently 
overpowered  by  intrigue. — Examiner,  1  Jan. 


The  past  week  has  been  an  eventful  chapter  in 
French  history  ;  the  king's  sister,  Madame  Ade- 
laide, has  suddenly  fallen  a  victim  to  the  prevail- 
ing epidemic ;  her  brother,  aged,  enfeebled  by  the 
same  malady,  is  bowed  down  by  grief;  and  while 
sorrows  dim  the  splendors  of  the  throne  at  the  new 
year,  intelligence  arrives  that  Abd-el-Kader,  so 
long  the  successful  antagonist  of  France  in  Algeria, 
has  surrendered  to  the  Due  d'Aumale. 

The  political  tendencies  of  these  events  are  too 
obvious  to  need  amplified  notice.  The  death  of 
the  princess  not  only  foretokens  that  of  her  elder 
brother,  but  may  help  to  hasten  it.  It  is  lament- 
able to  think  how  much  less  sympathy  will  attend 
the  mourning  monarch  for  this  domestic  calamity, 
than  might  have  supported  him  before  his  family 
selfishness  was  so  transparently  betrayed  as  it  has 
been  in  his  later  years. 

The  surrender  of  the  Arab  chief  is  not,  as  it 
ought  to  be,  matter  of  unmixed  gratulation  ;  a 
party  use  is  made  of  it ;  the  opposition  journals 
call  for  an  instant  reduction  of  the  army.  Proba- 
bly they  expect  no  compliance,  scarcely  wish  it, 
and  only  make  the  demand  in  order  to  register  a 
standing  grievance.  It  is  for  us  in  England  to 
observe,  that  until  the  army  be  reduced,  this 
removal  of  a  dangerous  foe  virtually  increases  the 
French  forces,  by  releasing  a  large  portion  from 
active  service. 

There  is  something  at  once  amusing  and  painful 
in  the  announcement,  that  the  Due  de  Nemours  is 
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10  give  a  series  of  parties  at  the  end  of  the  season, 
to  compensate  pleasure-hunters  and  tradesmen  for 
the  loss  of  the  fetes  usual  at  this  period.  Before 
the  funeral,  prospective  gayeties  are  promised,  lest 
the  mercurial  and  mercenary  should  be  dangerously 
displeased,  and  loss  of  pleasure  or  profit  swell  the 
guests  at  some  reform  banquet.  In  the  midst  of 
the  weeping,  an  eye  is  kept  to  business ;  and  the 
unentombed  king  is  paternally  helping  to  establish 
the  future  regent  on  a  pleasant  footing  with  the 
holiday-makers  and  retail  dealers  of  his  capital. — 
Spectator,  8  Jan. 


The  fears  of  Pius  the  Ninth's  retrograde  condi- 
tion deepen ;  still,  we  think,  on  insufficient  evi- 
dence. A  coincidence,  however,  is  noted  between 
these  reports,  the  arrival  of  Lord  Minto  in  Rome, 
and  the  continued  intercourse  of  that  nobleman 
■with  the  sovereign  pontiff.  Lord  Lansdowne 
made  an  emphatic  declaration,  that  his  colleague 
had  gone  to  Italy  for  the  purpose  of  moderating 
the  counsels  of  the  leaders  in  the  movement :  is  it 
possible  Lord  Minto  can  have  been  telling  the  pope 
that  he  was  going  too  far,  and  that  even  liberal 
England  expected  less  of  him  than  he  was  pre- 
pared to  vouchsafe  ?  Of  course  we  can  have  no 
present  answer  to  the  question ;  in  the  secret 
operations  of  diplomacy,  the  mischief  is  all  done 
before  one  knows  anything  about  it.  Lord  Minto 
may  truly  represent  his  son-in-law.  Lord  John 
Russell,  or  the  gentlemen  that  frequent  Lansdowne 
House ;  he  may  ably  negotiate  the  terms  of  an 
accredited  intercourse ;  but  as  a  moderator  of 
counsels,  we  do  not  know  what  qualification  he 
possesses  to  represent  the  opinions  of  England. — 
Spectator,  8  Jan, 


Death  of  Mad.  Adelaide. — The  two  cham- 
bers paid  the  king  a  visit  of  condolence.  The 
chancellor  of  France  and  the  members  of  the 
chamber  of  peers,  in  full  costume,  were  received 
in  the  hall  of  the  throne,  by  the  king,  queen,  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans,  and  the  princes  and  princesses 
of  the  royal  family,  attired  in  deep  mourning.  The 
king  replied  with  emotion  to  the  address  of  the 
chancellor.  An  hour  later,  the  chamber  of  depu- 
ties, headed  by  the  president,  repaired  in  proces- 
sion to  the  palace.  All  the  ministers  were  pres- 
ent, as  well  as  the  chiefs  of  the  different  sections 
of  the  dynastic  opposition — Messrs.  Thiers,  Du- 
faure,  Billault,  Remusat,  and  Odilon  Barrot ;  who 
united  with  their  conservative  colleagues  in  a  joint 
expression  of  sympathy  and  deep  regret.  M. 
Sauzet,  president  of  the  deputies,  addressing  the 
king,  morely  said,  in  trembhng  accents,  "  Sire,  we 
do  not  come  to  trouble  your  grief  by  words,  but  to 
associate  our  grief  with  yours,  and  to  bring  you 
the  lively  sympathies  of  the  country."  The  king 
wept  so  that  his  tears  choked  his  voice ;  and  the 
deputies  who  were  close  to  him  could  only  catch 
these  broken  phrases  :  "I  had  hoped  to-morrow 
to  have  had  to  thank  the  chamber  for  its  reception 
-  that  would  have  been  sweet  to  my  heart — I  feel 
that  I   am   giving  way  to  my  sorrow — it  is  very 


bitter — I  am  touched  to  the  heart  by  the  testimony 
of  your  sympathy,  and  at  seeing  the  chamber  so 
numerous  around  me."  The  royal  family  then 
retired  to  the  private  apartments. 

The  following  biographical,  sketch  of  Madame 
Adelaide  is  furnished  chiefly  by  the  Constviion- 
nel — 

"  Madame  Adelaide,  sister  to  the  king  of  the 
French,  was  born  in  Paris,  on  the  23d  of  August, 
1777 ;  and  was  the  daughter  of  Louis  Philippe 
Joseph  of  Orleans,  and  Louis  Marie  Adelaide  de 
Bourbon  Penthievre.  This  princess,  whose  char- 
acter was  ever  remarkable  for  firmness  and  wit, 
has  not  figured  officially  in  any  political  events  ; 
and  yet  her  part  has  not  been  an  unimportant  one. 
The  king  loses  in  her  not  only  a  most  intelligent 
and  devoted  friend,  but  an  invaluable  adviser  and  a 
useful  mediator.  Madame  de  Genlis  first  superin- 
tended the  early  education  of  Princess  Adelaide 
and  her  twin  sister,  who  died  young.  She  incul- 
cated the  ideas  of  Rousseau  on  education,  which 
then  prevailed  ;  and  the  politer  arts  were  not  for- 
gotten. The  influence  exercised  by  Madame  de 
Genlis  over  her  pupil,  and  her  brothers,  excited 
the  jealousy  of  their  mother,  the  Duchess  of  Or- 
leans ;  who,  after  somewhat  violent  altercations, 
caused  her  to  be  dismissed.  This  was  the  cause 
of  such  profound  grief  on  the  part  of  the  Princess 
Adelaide,  that  her  health  suffered,  and  it  became 
necessary  to  recall  Madame  de  Genlis.  This  lady, 
unwilling  to  submit  to  daily  bickerings  with  the 
duchess,  had  the  art  to  obtain  permission  to  travel 
with  her  charge  in  England  ;  and  it  was  thus  that 
the  princess  first  became  separated  from  her 
mother. 

'•  The  events  of  the  revolution  were  destined, 
however,  to  disturb  the  course  of  an  existence  w'hich 
seemed  out  of  the  reach  of  all  injuries  of  fortune. 
Mademoiselle  Adelaide  was  placed  on  the  list  of 
emigres.  But  her  father,  who  was  himself  threat- 
ened, soon  obtained  the  revocation  flf  the  measure. 
The  princess  had  scarce,  however,  entered  France 
with  Madame  de  Genlis,  when  sho  received  an 
order  from  Paris  to  leave  the  capital  within  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  the  country  within  three  days  ;  and 
the  Duke  of  Chartres,  her  brother,  hearing  of  the 
extremity  in  which  she  was  placed,  came  from 
the  army  to  her  assistance,  and  brought  her  to 
Tournay. 

"  It  was  some  time  after  this  that  the  young 
exile  and  her  governess  settled  at  Schaffhausen  in 
Switzerland ;  where  the  Duke  of  Chartres,  who 
had  in  the  mean  while  also  been  exiled,  came  to 
join  her.  The  town  of  Schaffhausen  offering  little 
security,  they  were  soon  induced  to  leave  it,  and 
proceed  to  Zurich  ;  which  they  were  soon  obliged 
also  to  abandon,  to  go  to  Zug.  There,  under  the 
name  of  an  Irish  family,  they  were  enabled  to  stay 
for  a  month. 

"  Though  the  life  they  led  was  exceedingly 
retired,  and  seemed  likely  to  escape  public  notice, 
they  were  recognized  by  some  emigres,  and  it  be- 
came necessary  to  seek  another  asylum.  This  was 
made  doubly  painful,  as  it  involved  a  separation 
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between  the  Duke  de  Chartres  and  his  sister ;  he 
by  his  presence  subjecting-  her  to  the  severities  of 
governments  and  their  police.  Their  perplexity- 
was  great,  but  a  lucky  circumstance  solved  their 
difficulties.  General  Montesquiou  was  at  that  time 
in  Switzerland,  and  had  done  certain  services  to 
the  government  of  Geneva,  which  had  caused  him 
to  be  generally  looked  up  to  in  that  canton.  By 
his  intervention  Mademoiselle  Adelaide  and  Mad. 
de  Genlis  obtained  leave  to  enter  the  convent  of 
Sante  Claire,  at  Baumgarten  ;  and  remained  there 
until  the  11th  of  May,  1794  ;  when  she  retired  to 
the  house  of  the  Princess  of  Conti,  her  aunt,  in 
Hungary.  From  thence  she  went  to  join  the 
Duchess  of  Figueras,  in  Catalonia ;  where  she 
remained  till  1808. 

■ '  The  Spanish  war  then  commenced ;  and,  be- 
ing obliged  to  fly,  she  commenced  a  wandering 
Odyssey  in  search  of  her  brother  ;  whom  she  found, 
after  many  vicissitudes,  at  Portsmouth,  just  about 
to  embark.  The  delight  of  both  at  meeting  is 
easily  understood.  They  promised  never  to  sep- 
arate from  each  other  ;  and  this  promise  was  reli- 
giously kept.  In  January,  1809,  the  princess  and 
the  duke  left  England  for  Malta ;  and  some  time 
after  she  had  the  joy  to  witness  the  marriage  of 
her  brother  and  the  Princess  Marie  Amelie  ;  who, 
in  marrying  an  exile,  little  thought  he  would  be- 
come king  of  the  French. 

"  With  the  restoration,  a  little  repose  was  ob- 
tained for  the  existence  of  Mademoiselle  d 'Orleans. 
The  faults  of  the  government  then  caused  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  to  play  a  distinguished  part,  and  obtained 
for  him  an  influence  which  the  revolution  of  July 
gave  full  effect  to.  Mademoiselle  Adelaide  did 
not  a  little  contribute,  durmg  the  fifteen  years' 
struggle,  to  rally  round  her  brother  the  divers 
political  influences  which  the  restoration  seemed  to 
coalesce  against  herself.  When  in  1830  it  became 
necessary  for  the  Duke  of  Orleans  to  declare  for 
the  acceptance  or  refusal  of  the  crown,  Madame 
Adelaide  bravely  engaged  for  her  brother,  and 
offered  to  come  to  Paris  first  to  share  the  dangers 
of  the  Parisians.  Since  then,  she  has  not  ceased 
to  share  in  and  serve  the  fortunes  of  the  king." 

Madame  Adelaide  had  for  a  considerable  time 
suffered  from  asthma,  combined  with  disease  of 
the  heart.  But  for  some  days  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  attack  of  influenza,  and  even  as  late 
as  the  30th  December,  no  serious  apprehensions 
were  entertained.  Even  on  that  day  her  royal 
highness  got  up  ;  merely  complaining  of  extreme 
weakness.  In  the  evening,  she  received  the  king 
and  the  royal  family  ;  and  talked  of  being  present, 
but  "  sitting,"  at  the  receptions  on  the  jour  de 
Pan.  She  afterwards  slept  in  her  arm-chair ;  and 
it  was  during  this  sleep,  to  all  appearance  natural, 
that  the  death-struggle  commenced. 


Abd-el-Kader. — The  rumored  surrender  of 
Abd-el-Kader  has  been  confirmed  by  the  arrival 
of  that  chief  at  Toulon  ;  and  despatches  from  the 
Duke  d'Aumale  and  from  General  de  Lamoriciere 
gives  the  details  of  the  emir's  last  gallant  struggle. 


xA-bd-el-Kader  had  cut  his  way  to  the  banks  of  the 
Moulouia ;  but,  finding  himself  surrounded  on  all 
sides,  he  trusted,  says  the  governor-general's  de- 
spatch, "to  the  generosity  of  France,"  and  sur- 
rendered on  condition  of  being  sent  to  Alexandria 
or  St.  Jean  d'Acre. 

His  last  exploit  was  an  attack  on  the  Moorish 
camp,  on  the  night  between  the  11th  and  12th 
December.  The  enemy  was  so  numerous  that  he 
was  obliged  to  concentrate  his  fcrces,  and  retire  in 
the  direction  of  the  Moulouia  and  between  that 
river  and  the  sea.  The  Moorish  camps  continued 
to  draw  closer  the  circle  by  which  he  was  sur- 
rounded. Active  operations  were  retarded  for 
some  days  by  the  weather ;  but  on  the  21st  the 
emir  began  to  transport  his  baggage  and  deira 
across  the  river,  with  the  view  of  conducting  them 
into  the  French  territory,  and  then  retreat  to- the 
south  with  all  who  wished  to  follow  him. 

"  The  commencement  of  the  passage  of  the 
river,"  says  the  Duke  d'Aumale,  "  w^as  the  signal 
for  the  combat ;  ta  which  the  Moorish  Kabyles, 
excited  by  the  prospect  of  plunder,  rushed  with 
fury  ;  but  the  infantry  and  irregular  cavalry  of  the 
emir,  sustaining  to  the  last  their  ancient  reputa- 
tion, resisted  throughout  the  entire  day.  Not  a 
mule,  nor  the  smallest  portion  of  baggage,  was 
conquered  from  them.  By  nightfall  they  had  lost 
one  half  of  their  number  ;  the  rest  dispersed.  The 
entire  deixa  had  gained  the  French  territory.  The 
Moors  ceased  the  pursuit." 

Having  brought  his  advance  into  the  country  of 
the  Mesirda,  Abd-el-Kader  quitted  it,  and  sought 
an  asylum  among  a  fraction  of  the  Beni-Snassen 
tribe  who  remained  faithful  ;  and  through  whose 
country  he  hoped  to  gain  the  south.  General  de 
Lamoriciere,  however,  divined  his  purpose,  and 
kept  close  upon  his  track.  Still  the  emir  could 
have  got  off;  but  he  appears  to  have  taken  the 
sudden  determination  which  ended  in  a  convention 
with  the  general.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  22d 
December,  Abd-el-Kader  was  received  at  the  mar- 
about of  Sidi  Brahim,  and  in  an  hour  was  con- 
ducted to  Nemours ;  where  the  Duke  d'Aumale 
announced  to  his  captive  that  he  would  have  to 
embark  for  Oran  on  the  following  day  ;  to  which 
he  submitted,  "  not  without  emotion,  and  some 
repugnance.  It  was  the  last  drop  of  the  cup  of 
aflfliction." 

The  emir  and  his  suite  embarked  at  Oran  on 
the  25th  December,  and  arrived  at  Toulon  oft  the 
28th,  He  had  with  him  his  three  wives  and  two 
sons,  one  of  his  brothers-in-law,  and  two  trusty 
officers.  On  the  following  day,  Abd-el-Kader  and 
his  suite  landed,  and  took  up  their  quarters  in  the 
Lazaretto. 

The  Toulonnais  describes  the  emir's  personal 
appearance — 

"Abd-el-Kader  is  of  middling  height.  The 
expression  of  his  countenance  is  mild,  and  rather 
mystical  than  warlike.  His  complexion  has  not 
that  perfect  purity  which  distinguishes  the  Arab 
aristocracy ;  his  face  is  pitted  with  small  marks, 
which  look  like  the  traces  of  small-pox  ;  and  in  the 
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middle  of  his  forehead  is  a  small  tattoo  mark.  His 
beard  is  very  black,  but  not  thick.  His  costume 
is  so  simple  that  it  is  perhaps  not  quite  devoid  of 
affectation." 

Colonel  de  Beaufort,  aide-de-camp  to  the  Duke 
d'Aumale,  arrived  at  Paris  on  Saturday  evening, 
and  presented  to  the  king  the  pistol  of  the  emir. 
He  also  conveyed  to  Madame  de  Lamoriciere  the 
Bword  of  the  celebrated  Arab  chief,  w^hich  had 
been  given  by  the  Duke  d'Aumale  to  her  husband. 


MODERN     CHIVALRY. 

The  modern  is  to  the  olden  spirit  of  chivalry 
what  the  commercial  and  civic  knights  of  the  day 
are  to  the  knights  of  the  round  table  or  the  pala- 
dins of  Charlemagne.  Sacrifice  is  not  the  virtue 
of  our  times,  but  least  of  all  sacrifice,  to  "  the  great 
passion,"  or  to  a  glorious  love  of  perilous  adven- 
ture. 

A  young  lady  of  Hanover  fills  a  post  as  teacher 
in  the  family  of  the  Hospodar  of  Wallachia  ;  some 
domestic  squabble  arises ;  and  the  young  lady's 
royal  master  causes  her  to  be  whipped.  The  cir- 
cumstances do  not  come  out  clearly — the  young 
lady  may  have  been  impertinent ;  but  two  facts 
are  stated  explicitly — she  was  a  lady,  and  she  was 
flogged.  Bad  enough  in  the  poor  Wallachians ; 
but  of  course  the  representatives  of  civilized  Europe 
flew  to  her  rescue  ?  Not  at  all ;  with  difficulty  a 
sort  of  irregular  protection  was  obtained  for  the 
girl  from  the  British  consul,  and  she  was  at  last 
to  be  sent  away  with  a  trifling  money  compensa- 
tion. The  story  would  have  made  the  blood  boil 
in  the  veins  of  any  man  in  the  olden  time  ;  but 
tliat  sensation  in  such  affairs  is  obsolete  now. 

The  chief  who  has  for  sixteen  years  or  more, 
single-handed,  withstood  the  power  of  France  in 
Africa,  has  at  last  yielded  to  the  king's  son  ;  who 
promised  an  honorable  exile  to  the  hero,  unvan- 
quished  by  any  one  man,  and  exhausted  only  by 
the  overwhelming  power  of  the  great  nation,  made 
to  bear  upon  him  for  years.  Is  he  not  received 
in  France  with  distinction,  and  somewhat  as  the 
French  King  John  was  by  his  English  conqueror 
and  that  conqueror's  father ;  and  does  not  the 
monarch  hasten  to  fulfil  his  son's  promise  ?  No  ; 
the  fallen  chief  is  lodged  in  a  lazaretto  ;  and  as  to 
the  promise  made  by  the  royal  prince,  the  king 
and  his  council — "  deliberate!" 

It  is  discovered  that  the  coasts  of  England  are 
exposed  to  inroad  ;  that  a  disgrace  unknown  for 
eight  centuries — the  hostile  camp  of  a  foreigner 
near  London — is  not  impossible ;  of  course  all 
England  rushes  to  arms,  without  a  word  of  grum- 
bling ;  and  government  hurries  to  satisfy  the 
demand  of  the  people  that  the  country  should  be 
prepared  1  Quite  the  reverse  ;  the  government  can 
scarcely  be  got  to  move ;  shrewd  people  ask, 
"  How  much  money  will  it  cost?"  and  the  honor 
of  the  country  is  at  last  to  have  a  sufficient  guard 
only  becauss  it  is  proved  that  the  want  of  it  might 
figure  ill  in  the  profit  and  loss  account. — Specta- 
tor, 8  Jan. 


From  the  fepectator. 
DEFENCE    OF    GREAT    BRITAIN. 

The  Morning  Chronicle  has  put  an  end  to  all 
doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton's letter  to  Sir  John  Burgoyne,  by  publishing  it, 
as  follows  : — 

"  Strathfieldsaye,  Qth  Jan.  1847. 
"  To  Maj.  Gen.  Sir  John  J.  Burgoyne,  K.  C.  B.^ 
4"C.  <5fc. 

"  My  dear  General — Some  days  have  elapsed, 
indeed  a  fortnight  has,  since  I  received  your  note, 
with  a  copy  of  your  observations  on  the  possible 
results  of  a  war  with  France  under  our  present  sys- 
tem of  military  preparation. 

"  You  are  aware  that  I  have  for  years  been 
sensible  of  the  alteration  produced  in  maritime  war- 
fare and  operations  by  the  application  of  steam  to, 
the  propelling  of  ships  at  sea. 

"  The  discovery  immediately  exposed  all  parts 
of  the  coasts  of  these  islands,  which  a  vessel  could 
approach  at  all,  to  be  approached,  at  all  times  of 
tide  and  in  all  seasons,  by  vessels  so  propelled, 
from  all  quarters.  We  are  in  fact  assailable,  and 
at  least  liable  to  insult,  and  to  have  contributions 
levied  upon  us,  on  all  parts  of  our  coasts ;  that  is, 
the  coasts  of  these  including  the  Channel  Islands, 
which  to  this  time  from  the  period  of  the  Norman 
conquest  have  never  been  successfully  invaded. 

"  I  have  in  vain  endeavored  to  awaken  the  at- 
tention of  different  administrations  to  this  state  of 
things,  as  well  known  to  our  neighbors  (rivals  in 
power,  at  least  former  adversaries  and  enemies)  as 
it  is  to  ourselves. 

"  I  hope  that  your  paper  may  be  attended  with 
more  success  than  my  representations  have  been. 

"  I  have  above,  in  few  words,  represented  our 
danger.  We  have  no  defence,  or  hope  of  defence, 
excepting  in  our  fleet. 

"  We  hear  a  great  deal  of  the  spirit  of  the  peo- 
ple of  England  ;  for  which  no  man  entertains  higher 
respect  than  I  do.  But,  unorganized,  undisciplined, 
without  systematic  subordination  established  and 
well  understood,  this  spirit,  opposed  to  the  fire  of 
musketry  and  cannon,  and  to  sabres  and  bayonets 
of  disciplined  troops,  would  only  expose  those 
animated  by  such  spirit  to  confusion  and  destruc- 
tion. Let  any  man  only  make  the  attempt  to  turn 
to  some  use  this  spirit  in  a  case  of  partial  local  dis- 
turbance ;  the  want  of  previous  systematic  organ- 
ization and  subordination  will  prevent  him  even 
from  communicating  with  more  than  his  own  m.enial 
servants  and  dependants,  and  while  mobs  are  in 
movement  through  the  country  the  most  powerful 
will  find  that  he  can  scarcely  move  from  his  own 
door. 

"  It  is  perfectly  true,  that  as  we  stand  at  pres- 
ent, with  our  naval  arsenals  and  dockyards  not 
half  garrisoned,  5,000  men  of  all  arms  could  not 
be  put  under  arms,  if  required,  for  any  service 
whatever,  without  leaving  standing  without  relief 
all  employed  on  any  duty,  not  excepting  even  the 
guards  over  the  palaces  and  the  person  of  the  sov- 
ereign. , 
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"I  calculate  that  a  declaration  of  war  should 
probably  find  our  home  garrisons  of  the  strength 
as  follows  ;  particularly  considering  that  one  of  the 
most  common  accusations  against  this  country  is, 
that  the  practice  has  been  to  commence  reprisals 
at  sea  simultaneously  with  a  declaration  of  war, 
tlie  order  for  the  first  of  which  must  have  been  is- 
sued before  the  last  can  have  been  published. 

"  We  ought  to  be  with  garrisons  as  follows  at 
the  moment  war  is  declared — 

Channel  Islands  (besides  the  militia 

of  each,  well  organized,  trained, 

and  disciplined) 10,000  men. 

Plymouth, 10,000  " 

Milford  Haven, 5,000  '' 

Cork,     .     • 10,000  " 

Portsmouth, 10,000  " 

Dover,        10,000  " 

Sheerness,  Chatham,  and  the  Thames,  10,000  " 

"  I  suppose  that  one  half  of  the  whole  regular 
force  of  the  country  would  be  stationed  in  Ireland, 
which  half  would  give  the  garrison  for  Cork.  The 
remainder  must  be  supplied  from  the  half  of  the 
whole  force  at  home  stationed  in  Great  Britain. 

"  The  whole  force  employed  at  home  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  would  not  aflJbrd  a  sufficient 
number  of  men  for  the  mere  defence  and  occupa- 
tion, on  the  breaking  out  of  war,  of  the  works  con- 
structed for  the  defence  of  the  dockyards  and  naval 
arsenals,  without  leaving  a  single  man  disposable. 
"  The  measure  upon  which  I  have  earnestly 
entreated  different  adminstrations  to  decide — which 
is  constitutional,  and  has  been  invariably  adopted 
111  time  of  peace  for  the  last  eighty  years — is  to 
raise,  embody,  organize,  and  discipline  the  militia, 
of  the  same  numbers  for  each  of  the  three  king- 
doms united  as  during  the  late  war.  This  would 
give  a  mass  of  organized  force  amounting  to  about 
150,000  men  ;  which  we  might  immediately  set  to 
work  to  discipline.  This  alone  would  enable  us 
to  establish  the  strength  of  our  army.  This,  with 
an  augmentation  of  the  force  of  the  regular  army, 
which  would  not  cost  400,000Z.,  would  put  the 
country  on  its  legs  in  respect  to  personal  force  ; 
and  I  would  engage  for  its  defence,  old  as  I  am. 

"  But  as  we  stand  now,  and  if  it  be  true  that 
the  exertions  of  the  fleet  alone  are  not  sufficient  to 
provide  for  our  defence,  we  are  not  safe  for  a  week 
after  the  declaration  of  war. 

"I  am  accustomed  to  the  consideration  of  these 
questions ;  and  have  examined  and  reconnoitred, 
over  and  over  again,  the  whole  coast  from  the 
North  Foreland,  by  Dover,  Folkstone,  Beachy 
Head,  Brighton,  Arundel,  to  Selsey  Bill,  near 
Portsmouth  ;  and  I  say  that,  excepting  immediately 
under  the  fire  of  Dover  Castle,  there  is  not  a  spot 
on  the  coast  on  which  infantry  might  not  be  thrown 
on  shore,  at  any  time  of  tide,  with  any  wind,  and 
in  any  weather,  and  from  which  such  body  of  in- 
fantry, so  thrown  on  shore,  would  not  find  withhi 
the  distance  of  five  miles  a  road  into  the  interior  of 
the  country  through  the  cliffs,  practicable  for  the 
march  of  a  body  of  troop*. 

"  That  in  that  space  .f  coast  (that  is,  between 


the  North  Foreland  and  Selsey  Bill)  there  are  not 
less  than  seven  small  harbors  or  mouths  of  rivers, 
each  without  defence,  of  which  an  enemy,  having 
landed  his  infantry  on  the  coast,  might  take  pos- 
session, and  therein  land  his  cavalry  and  artillery  of 
all  calibre,  and  establish  himself  and  his  communi- 
cation with  France. 

"  The  nearest  part  of  the  coast  to  the  metropolis 
is  undoubtedly  the  coast  of  Sussex,  from  the  east 
and  west  side  of  Beachy  Head  and  to  Selsey  Bill 
There  are  not  less  than  twelve  great  roads  leading 
from  Brighton  upon  London  ;  and  the  French  army 
must  be  much  altered  indeed  since  the  time  at 
which  I  was  better  acquainted  with  it,  if  there  are 
not  now  belonging  to  it  forty  chefs  d'etat  major- 
general  capable  of  sitting  down  and  ordering  the 
march  to  the  coast  of  40,000  men,  their  embarka- 
tion, with  their  horses  and  artillery,  at  the  several 
French  ports  on  the  coast ;  their  disembarkation  at 
named  points  on  the  English  coast,  that  of  the 
artillery  and  cavalry  in  named  ports  or  mouths  of 
rivers,  and  the  assembly  at  named  points  of  the 
several  Columns  ;  and  the  march  of  each  of  these 
from  stage  to  stage  to  London. 

"  Let  any  man  examine  our  maps  and  road- 
books, consider  of  the  matter,  and  judge  for  himself. 

"  I  know  of  no  mode  of  resistance,  much  less 
of  protection  from  this  danger,  excepting  by  an 
army  in  the  field  capable  of  meeting  and  contending 
with  its  formidable  enemy,  aided  by  all  the  means 
of  fortification  which  experience  in  war  and  science 
can  suggest. 

"  I  shall  be  deemed  foolhardy  in  engaging  for 
the  defence  of  the  empire  with  an  army  composed 
of  such  a  force  of  militia.  I  may  be  so.  I  con- 
fess it,  I  should  infinitely  prefer,  and  should  feel 
more  confidence  in,  an  army  of  regular  troops. 
But  I  know  that  I  shall  not  have  these.  I  may 
have  the  others  ,•  and  if  an  addition  is  made  to  the 
existing  regular  army  allotted  for  home  defence  of 
a  force  which  will  cost  400,000Z.  a  year,  there 
would  be  a  sufficient  disciplined  force  in  the  field 
to  enable  him  who  should  command  to  defend  the 
country. 

"  This  is  my  view  of  our  danger  and  our  re- 
sources. I  was  aware  that  our  magazines  and 
arsenals  were  very  inadequately  supplied  with  ord- 
nance and  carriages,  arms,  stores  of  all  denomina- 
tions, and  ammunition. 

' '  The  deficiency  has  been  occasioned  in  part  by 
the  sale  of  arms,  and  of  various  descriptions  of 
ordnance  stores,  since  the  termination  of  the  late 
war,  in  order  to  diminish  the  demand  of  supply  to 
carry  on  the  peace  service  of  the  ordnance  ;  in  part 
by  the  conflagration  of  the  arsenal  which  occurred 
in  the  Tower  some  years  ago  ;  and  by  the  difficulty 
under  which  all  governments  in  this  country  labor 
in  prevailing  upon  parliament,  in  time  of  peace,  to 
take  into  consideration  measures  necessary  for  the 
safety  of  the  country  in  time  of  war. 

"  The  state  of  the  ordnance,  arms,  ammunition, 
&c.,  in  magazines,  is  in  part  the  question  of  ex- 
pense, and  perhaps  in  some  degree  one  of  time. 

"  I  would  recommend  to  have  an  alphabetical 
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list  of  the  stores  examined  by  a  committee,  and 
made  out  in  form,  as  upon  the  enclosed  half-sheet 
of  paper,  by  ascertaining  what  there  was  in  1804, 
and  what  there  is  in  store  now,  of  each  article,  and 
the  dillerence  between  the  two  accounts. 

"  I  have  taken  the  year  1804  as  the  standard, 
as  that  was  the  year  in  which  the  invasion  was 
threatened.  It  was  previous  to  the  employment 
of  the  armies  in  the  Peninsula  or  North  America ; 
in  short,  as  nearly  as  possible  similar  to  the  polit- 
ical circumstances  in  which  we  stand  at  this  mo- 
ment, excepting  that  we  are  now  at  peace  with 
France— we  were  then  at  war. 

"  A  fourth  column  would  be  the  estimate  of  the 
expense  of  bringing  the  magazines  to  the  state  in 
which  they  were  in  1804. 

"  With  this  information  before  him,  the  master- 
general  could  give  the  government  accurate  infor- 
mation of  the  wants  of  ordnance,  arms,  ammunition, 
and  stores  in  the  magazines  of  the  country. 

"  You  will  see  from  what  I  have  written,  that 
I  have  contemplated  the  danger  to  which  you  have 
referred.  I  have  done  so  for  years.  I  have  drawn 
to  it  the  attention  of  different  administrations  at 
different  times. 

"  You  will  observe,  likewise,  that  I  have  con- 
sidered of  the  measures  of  prospective  security, 
and  of  the  mode  and  cost  of  the  attainment. 

"  I  have  done  more.  I  have  looked  at  and  con- 
sidered these  localities  in  great  detail,  and  have 
made  up  my  mind  upon  the  details  of  their  de- 
fence. 

"  These  are  questions  to  which  my  mind  has 
not  been  unaccustomed.  I  have  considered  and 
provided  for  the  defence,  the  successful  defence,  of 
the  frontiers  of  many  countries. 

"  You  are  the  confidential  head  of  the  principal 
defensive  part  of  the  country.  I  will,  if  you  and 
the  master-general  of  the  ordnance  choose,  converse 
or  otherwise  communicate  confidently  [confiden- 
tially 1]  with  you  upon  all  the  details  of  this  sub- 
ject ;  will  inform  you  of  all  that  1  know,  have  seen, 
and  think  upon  it,  and  what  my  notions  are  of  the 
details  of  the  defensive  system  to  be  adopted  and 
eventually  carried  into  execution. 

"  I  quite  concur  in  all  your  views  of  the  danger 
of  our  position,  and  of  the  magnitude  of  the  stake 
at  issue.  I  am  especially  sensible  of  the  certainty 
of  failure  if  we  do  not,  at  an  early  moment,  attend 
to  the  measures  necessary  to  be  taken  for  our  de- 
tence,  and  of  the  disgrace — the  indelible  disgrace 
— of  such  failure. 

"  Putting  out  of  view  all  the  other  unfortunate 
consequences,  such  as  the  loss  of  the  political  and 
social  position  of  this  country  among  the  nations 
of  Euro})e,  of  all  its  allies,  in  concert  with  and  in 
aid  of  whom  it  has  in  our  own  times  contended 
successfully  in  arms  for  its  own  honor  and  safety 
and  the  independence  and  freedom  of  the  world. 

"  When  did  any  man  hear  of  allies  of  a  country 
unable  to  defend  itself? 

"  Views  of  economy  of  some,  and  I  admit  that 
the  high  views  of  national  finance  of  others,  induce 


them  to  postpone  those  measures  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  mere  defence  and  safety  under  existing 
circumstances  ;  forgetting  altogether  the  common 
practice  of  successful  armies,  in  modern  times,  im- 
posing upon  the  conquered  enormous  pecuniary 
contributions,  as  well  as  other  valuable  and  orna- 
mental property. 

"  Look  at  the  course  pursued  by  France  in  Ttaly 
and  Kussia  I  at  Vienna  repeatedly,  at  Berlin,  at 
Moscow — the  contributions  levied,  besides  the  sub- 
sistence, maintenance,  clothing,  and  ecjuipment  of 
the  army  which  made  the  conquest !  Look  at  tho 
conduct  of  the  allied  army  which  invaded  France 
and  had  possession  of  Paris  in  1815  '  Look  at  the 
account  of  the  pecuniary  sacrifices  made  upon  that 
occasion,  under  their  diflerent  heads  of  contribu^ 
tions,  payments  for  subsistence,  and  maintenance 
of  the  invading  armies,  inchiding  clothing  and 
other  equipments,  payments  of  old  repudiated  state 
debts,  payments  of  debts  due  to  individuals  in  war 
in  the  different  countries  of  Europe,  repayment 
for  contributions  levied,  and  movable  and  immov- 
able property  sold  in  the  course  of  the  revolution- 
ary war. 

"  But  such  an  account  cannot  be  made  out 
against  this  country.  No  !  but  I  believe  that  the 
means  of  some  demands  would  not  be  wanting. 
Are  there  no  claims  for  a  fleet  at  Toulon  in  17931 
None  for  debts  left  unpaid  by  British  subjects  in 
France,  who  escaped  from  confinement  under 
cover  of  the  invasion  in  1814  by  the  allied  armies? 
Can  any  man  pretend  to  limit  the  amount  of  the 
demands  on  account  of  the  contributions  de  guerre  ? 

"  Then  look  at  the  conditions  of  the  treaties  of 
Paris— 1814,  1815. 

"  France  having  been  in  possession  of  nearly 
every  capital  in  Europe,  and  having  levied  contri- 
butions in  each,  and  having  had  in  its  possession 
or  under  its  influence  the  whole  of  Italy,  Germany, 
and  Poland,  is  reduced  to  its  territorial  limits  as 
they  stood  in  1792. 

"  Do  we  suppose  that  we  should  be  allovi/^ed  to 
keep — could  we  advance  a  pretension  to  keep — 
more  than  the  islands  composing  the  United  King- 
dom ;  ceding  disgracefully  the  Channel  Islands,  on 
which  an  invader  had  never  established  himself 
since  the  period  of  the  Norman  Conquest  ? 

"  I  am  bordering  upon  seventy-seven  years  of 
age,  passed  in  honor.  I  hope  that  the  Almighty 
may  protect  me  from  being  the  witness  of  the 
tragedy  which  I  cannot  persuade  my  contempora- 
ries to  take  measures  to  avert. 

"  Believe  me  ever  yours  sincerely, 

"  Wellington." 


The  Globe  publishes  a  short  tract  entitled 
"  Thoughts  on  National  Defence,"  which  is  signed 
"  W.  B.,"  dated  on  the  3d  instant,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  written  by  Admiral  Bowles,  a  lord  of 
the  admiralty  under  the  late  administration.  It  is 
recommended  to  the  Globe  as  something  calculated 
to  allay  alarm ;  which  it  is ;  but  it  also  corrobo- 
rates the  opinion  that  it  was  full  time  to  take  pre- 
cautions.    The  consideration  of  national  defence, 
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vitally  important  as  it  is,  says  the  writer,  was 
annually  disregarded  and  postponed — 

"  It  was  not  until  the  danger  of  a  sudden  rup- 
ture with  France  on  the  Tahiti  question,  in  1844, 
had  at  last  awakened  us  from  our  dreams  of  delu- 
sive security,  that  we,  for  the  first  time,  opened 
our  eyes  to  the  peri]  from  which  we  had  so  provi- 
dentially escaped. 

"It  soon  became  perfectly  well  known  that  the 
French  government  had  contemplated  a  sudden 
attack  on  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth,  with  a  force 
assembled  at  Cherbourg,  and  consisting  chiefly  of 
steamers ;  of  which  they  could  have  collected 
towards  forty  of  all  classes,  capable  of  conveying 
troops  for  so  short  a  distance ;  while  our  whole 
naval  force,  then  within  reach,  consisted  of  three 
heavy  sailing  three-deckers,  fitted  out  for  summer 
exercise,  and  we  had  not  at  that  moment  a  single 
frigate  or  smaller  vessel,  and  scarcely  a  steamer 
of  force,  in  any  of  our  home  ports  ready  for  sea. 
Our  land  defences  had  been  equally  neglected. 
Very  few  guns  were  mounted  in  the  batteries  at 
either  port ;  and  there  was  certainly  every  reason 
to  believe  that  an  attack  conducted  with  vigor  and 
decision  might  have  been  completely  successful ; 
resulting  in  the  destruction  of  one  if  not  more  of 
our  great  naval  arsenals,  with  all  its  contents,  at 
the  commencement  of  hostilities  ! 

"  Happily  for  us,  we  were  spared  this  national 
disgrace  and  humiliation.  After  a  short  period 
of  most  intense  anxiety  to  those  aware  of  our  weak- 
ness, we  gladly  accepted  such  satisfaction  as  the 
French  government  could  be  induced  to  offer  ;  the 
danger  passed  away,  without  any  general  feeling 
of  alarm  having  been  excited  ;  and  the  attention 
of  the  government  became  so  exclusively  directed 
towards  domestic  occurrences,  that  although  sev- 
eral measures  of  importance  were  soon  afterwards 
adopted  for  the  better  defence  of  our  naval  arsenals, 
(in  compliance  with  the  suggestions  of  a  commis- 
sion appointed  in  1845  to  inspect  and  report  on  tliis 
subject,)  they  have  since  been  carried  into  execu- 
tion so  tardily,  that,  out  of  a  force  of  large  steam- 
guard  ships  for  the  special  defence  of  our  ports, 
ordered  to  be  equipped  in  1846,  consisting  of  six 
sail  of  the  line  and  six  frigates,  only  one  is  now 
ready  for  service,  and  the  remainder  will  scarcely 
be  so  before  the  end  of  the  year.  This  delay  is 
deeply  to  be  regretted,  because  no  plan  could  have 
been  devised  better  calculated  to  defeat  any  sudden 
attack  than  that  of  having  in  constant  readiness  a 
formidable  squadron  of  this  description,  propelled 
by  steam  as  well  as  sails,  and  far  superior  in  point 
of  force  to  any  flotilla  of  French  steamers  which 
might  attempt  a  descent  on  our  coast." 

Much  has  since  been  done  to  advance  the 
defences  :  Sheerness  has  been  so  strengthened  as 
to  be  secure  against  a  coup  de  main  ;  progress  has 
been  made  in  equipping  a  respectable  squadron  for 
home  service  ;  our  steam  navy  has  been  increased  ; 
the  steam  basins  and  factories  at  Portsmouth  and 
Deveni)ort  approach  completion ;  and  if  a  large 
portion  of  the  steam-ships  were  kept  at  home,  we 
should    "  be    able    to    assemble,   at  the   shortest 


notice,  a  force  of  this  descriptior.  equal  if  not  supe- 
rior to  any  that  could  be  brought  against  us." 

"  It  will  be  seen,  by  what  I  have  said,  that  I  am 
not  disposed  fully  to  coincide  in  opinion  with  those 
who  entertain  what  appear  to  me  somcvvliat  exag- 
gerated fears  with  regard  to  the  existing  dangers 
of  the  country,  and  who  seem  to  assume  that  our 
naval  superiority  can  no  longer  avail  us  ;  but  I  am 
prepared  to  admit  that  we  are  far  more  cccposed  to 
a  surprise  than  at  any  preceding  period  of  our 
modern  history ;  and  that  if  our  military  prepara- 
tions are  not  matured  on  the  scale  which  the  occa- 
sion so  manifestly  requires,  it  is  perfectly  possible 
that  an  active  and  enterprising  enemy  might  avail 
himself  of  some  favorable  opportunity  for  suddenly 
throwing  a  large  body  of  men  on  our  shores,  and 
inflicting  on  us  some  grievous  and  disgraceful 
injury,  before  we  were  prepared  to  repel  him." 

'*  W.  B."  calls  to  mind  that  our  allies  have 
claims  upon  us — 

"  It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  generally  known  that 
our  supineness  in  this  respect  has  excited  equal 
uneasiness  and  dissatisfaction  in  Germany,  where 
such  great  exertions  have  been  made,  and  such 
heavy  expenses  submitted  to,  for  the  purpose  of 
strengthening  their  own  frontier ;  and  it  has  been 
said  (certainly  not  without  foundation)  that  our 
own  negligence  of  similar  precautions  would,  in  all 
probability,  be  the  cause  of  the  next  general  war, 
by  holding  out  a  temptation  too  strong  for  France 
to  resist  at  some  favorable  moment." 


WARLIKE    PREPARATIONS  IN  FRANCE. 
TO    THE    EDITOR     OF    THE    SrECTATOR. 

6/7t  January,  1848. 

Sir — The  moderate  and  judicious  tone  adopted 
by  the  Spectator  on  the  subject  of  the  defence  of 
the  country,  is  worthy  of  the  spirit  in  which  that 
journal  has  always  been  conducted. 

I  venture  now  to  address  you  with  respect  to  a 
paragraph  in  your  last  article.  You  say — '*  When 
he  (the  Prince  de  Joinville)  pointed  out  that  a 
French  commander  could  now  appoint  the  very 
hour  for  landing  his  troops  independently  of  wind 
and  tide,  he  warned  us  more  than  he  roused  his 
countrymen,  for  it  is  not  understood  that  the 
prince's  counsels  have  been  adopted." 

I  fear  the  fact  is  the  reverse  of  this  statement. 
If  England  had  taken  any  warning,  couU  the  Duke 
of  Wellington's  letter  have  been  written  nearly 
three  years  afterwards  1  When  the  French  prince 
wrote,  the  duke  had  already  stated  before  a  com- 
mittee of  the  house  of  commons — "  In  case  of 
war,  I  should  consider  that  the  want  of  protection 
and  refuge  which  now  exists  would  leave  the 
commerce  of  that  part  of  the  coast,  and  the  coast 
itself,  in  a  very  precarious  condition." 

Prince  de  Joinville,  after  quoting  this  passage, 
exclaims — "  These  cries  of  alarm  in  the  bosom  of 
the  English  parliament  ought  to  have  a  salutary 
echo  in  our  chambers,  and  throughout  France : 
our  line  of  conduct  is  traced  by  the  hand  of  oui 
neighbors  themselves." 
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lie  then  proceeds  to  develop  his  plans  ;  pointing 
'  out  the  measures  to  be  pursued  in  war,  and  how 
England  may  "  be  struck  to  the  heart."  For  this 
object  he  urges  France  to  provide  herself  as  quickly 
as  possible  with  a  powerful  force  of  frigates  and 
steam-vessels. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  he  has  failed  to 
arouso  his  countrymen.  I  have  before  me  a  copy 
of  his  pamphlet,  published  in  France  at  4c?.;  and 
in  this  and  other  shapes  it  has  had  a  universal 
circulation  in  France. 

It  appeared  in  1844  ;  and  in  1846,  in  addition  to 
the  ordinary  estimates,  nearly  4,000,0C0Z.  sterling 
were  voted,  without  a  dissentient  voice,  to  create  a 
new  force  of  ninety-three  steam  and  other  frigates 
— precisely  the  very  force  so  urgently  recom- 
mended in  the  pamphlet. 

This  vote  was  to  be  spread  over  the  period  of 
seven  years,  an  equal  portion  of  it  to  be  expended 
in  each ;  but  in  January,  1847,  the  minister  of 
marine  proposed  that  the  ships  should  be  prepared 
without  the  least  delay,  and  the  term  of  seven 
years  altogether  disregarded ;  which  was  also 
unanimously  approved. 

These  events  sufficiently  show  that  he  did  not 
fail  to  arouse  his  countrymen  ;  and  if  we  hear 
nothing  on  the  subject  now,  it  is  because  French- 
men know  that  the  success  of  their  onslaught  must 
be  in  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  we  have 
failed  to  take  warning.  How  universal  this  feel- 
ing is,  may  be  judged  by  the  silence  of  the  most 
opposite  parties  on  the  stirring  letters  w^e  have 
recently  read.  This  is  their  sole  point  of  union  ; 
and  France  as  one  man  would  rise  against  the 
traitor  who  should  publish  a  word,  in  the  present 
stage  of  affairs,  that  might  tend  further  to  open 
our  eyes.  We  have  often  been  warned,  but  in 
vain  ;  and  France  confidently  believes  we  shall 
soon  relapse  into  slumber. 
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Almost  all  the  higher  classes  of  animals  assiduous- 
ly perform  the  duties  of  parents  to  their  young.  They 
nurse,  and  feed,  and  protect  them  till  they  are  able  to 
provide  for  then^.selves.  But  many  of  the  inferior  ani- 
mals, on  the  other  hand,  never  know  or  care  for  their 
offspring.  Not  a  few  of  them,  indeed,  as  the  insect 
tribe,  bestow  great  pains  in  constructing  nests  for  the 
eggs  of  liieir  future  young,  and  even  provide  and 
store  up  the  food  necessary  for  them ;  but  here  all 
their  solicitude  ends  ;  and  in  many  instances  the 
parents  are  dead  before  their  young  come  into  exis- 
tence. Aquatic  animals  exhibit  what,  on  a  casual 
view,  would  appear  great  carelessness  in  this  respect. 
Fish  deposit  their  spawn  almost  at  random,  and  leave 
their  ova  to  be  hatched  by  the  elements,  and  their 
young  to  provide  for  themselves.  They  forr.i  no 
nest,  or  a  very  rude  one — the  sand  of  the  sea-yhore, 
the  small  pebbles  of  the  river  or  lake,  or  leaves  of 
plants,  or  sea-weeds,  receive  their  mini'te  eggs. 
These  are  hurriedly  and  rudely  covered  up,  if  deposit- 
ed in  furrows  of  the  sand,  or  they  adhere  to  stones 
or  vi-eeds  by  means  of  a  gluey  mucilage  by  which 
they  are  enveloped.  When  the  young  fry  are 
developed,  they  associate  together  in  shoals,  and 
roam  alnut  -j-.nid    be  shalJn\Y  Abaters  untended  and 
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unprotected  by  the  larger  fish,  nay,  sometimes  even 
preyed  upon  by  their  own  progenitors.  This  we 
might  be  apt  to  think  extreme  indifference,  and  an 
outrage  on  the  great  law  of  paternal  endearment ; 
but  a  little  reflection  will  show  that  it  is  a  wise 
adjustment  of  nature.  In  such  an  unstable  element 
as  water,  continually  agitated  by  currents,  and 
incessantly  changing  its  place,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  a  parent  fish  to  have  kept  its  young 
family  around  it,  or  even,  if  it  so  could,  to  have 
afforded  them  any  protection.  Think,  too,  of  a 
codfish  surrounded  by  several  millions  of  its  young — 
the  offspring  of  one  single  season  !  Or  of  an  immense 
shoal  of  herrings,  with  each  parent  taking  charge 
of  its  two  or  three  millions  of  young,  and  distinguish- 
ing each  among  the  surrounding  myriads!  Tiie 
salmon  comes  into  fresh-water  rivers  to  deposit  its 
spawn  high  up  the  stream ;  but  its  nature  requires 
that  it  should  return  to  the  ocean  again  long  before 
its  young  are  able  to  travel :  and  the  same  remark 
applies  to  many  migratory  fishes,  which  leave  the 
deep  waters — their  usual  haunt — and  come  for  a 
short  space  to  the  shallovss  to  spawn. 

Yet  fishes,  obedient  to  the  great  law  of  nature, 
show  much  solicitude  about  selecting  the  proper 
place  for  their  spawn  and  future  young.  Every 
year  the  herring  in  countless  shoals  makes  a  long 
journey,  it  is  supposed,  from  the  deep  seas  of  the 
north  to  our  shallow  bays  and  firths  ;  and  the  salmon 
leaves  the  sea,  toils  up  the  current  of  the  river  with 
incredible  perseverance  and  force,  overleaping  the 
falls  and  rapids  till  it  gains  the  smooth  and  shallow 
source  where,  amid  the  sand,  the  spawn  is  deposited, 
and  where  the  future  young  may  sport  in  safety 
amid  the  sunny  rills,  till  they  gain  sufficient  strength 
to  swim  down  the  stream.  Some  fishes,  however, 
really  make  a  kind  of  nest  in  the  water,  and 
assiduously  tend  their  ova  till  they  are  hatched. 
This  is  the  case  with  the  stickleback,  which  con- 
structs a  nest  made  of  pieces  of  grass  and  straw  fixed 
among  the  pebbles  of  the  stream  which  they  inhabit. 
M.  Coste  procured  some  of  these  fishes,  and  putting 
them  into  basins  filled  with  water,  and  the  propei 
materials  of  their  nests,  watched  their  progress. 
A  minute  and  very  curious  detail  of  which  he  lately 
submitted  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris 
The  sticklebacks  having  selected  a  proper  spot,  set 
about  constructing  their  nests.  "  I  saw,"  says  he, 
"  each  of  the  males  that  was  engaged  in  this  work 
heap  up  in  the  place  the  selected  pieces  of  grass  of 
every  kind,  which  he  often  brought  from  a  great 
distance,  seizing  them  with  his  mouth  ;  and  of  these 
he  began  to  form  a  kind  of  carpet.  But  &s  the 
materials  which  form  the  hvst  part  of  his  edifice 
might  be  carried  away  by  the  movements  or  oscillation 
of  the  water,  he  had  the  precaution  to  bring  some 
sand,  with  ■  .nich  he  filled  his  mouth,  and  deposited 
it  on  the  nest,  in  order  to  keep  it  in  its  place.  Then, 
in  order  to  make  all  the  substances  thus  brought 
together  adhere  to  each  other,  he  pressed  his  body 
against  them,  sliding  slowly  as  if  b}  a  kind  of 
vibratory  creeping,  and  in  this  way  glued  them 
together  by  meany  of  the  mucus  which  exudes  from 
his  skin.  By  this  operation  the  first  collcctrd 
materials  form  a  kind  of  foundation  or  solid  floor, 
on  which  the  rest  of  the  edifice  is  to  be  reared.  The 
execution  of  this  he  continues  with  a  feverish  perse- 
verance and  agitation.  In  order  to  satisfy  himself 
that  all  the  parts  are  sulUcienlly  united,  he  agitates 
his  pectoral  fins  with  great  rapidity,  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  produce  currents  directed  against  the  nest; 
and  if  he  notice  that  the  pieces  of  grass  arc  moved 
he  presses  them  down  with  his  snout,  heaps  sand 
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upon  them,  flattens  them,  and  glues  them  together ! 
again.  When  the  process  has  reached  this  point,  | 
he  chooses  more  sohd  materials — he  seizes  small 
pieces  of  wood  or  straws  in  his  mouth,  and  presses 
them  into  the  thick  places,  or  on  the  surface  of  the 
first  construction.  If  he  finds,  when  attempting  to 
introduce  them,  that  the  position  does  not  sufficiently 
answer  the  purpose,  he  draws  them  out  again, 
seizes  them  at  another  part,  again  inserts  them,  and 
pushes  them  forwards,  until  he  ascertains  that  he 
has  made  the  best  possible  use  of  them.  Occasion- 
ally, however,  in  spite  of  all  his  care,  there  are  por- 
tions which,  owing  to  their  shape,  will  not  conform 
to  the  general  plan.  These  he  draws  out,  carries 
to  a  distance,  and  abandons,  and  proceeds  to  select 
others.  When  he  has  succeeded  in  building  the 
floor  and  side  walls,  he  then  undertakes  the  roof, 
which  iscjnstructed  of  the  same  materials,  carefully 
glued  and  compacted  together  by  the  same  vibratory 
pressure  of  his  body.  Meanwhile  he  takes  care  to 
secure  an  opening  in  the  centre  of  the  nest,  by  re- 
peatedly thrusting  in  his  head  and  the  greater  part 
of  his  body."  The  nest  being  thus  finished,  the 
male,  which  is  distinguished  by  his  vivid  coloring, 
darts  out  and  invites  a  female  to  deposit  her  eggs  in 
the  place  which  he  has  just  prepared  for  their  recep- 
tion. The  female  enters,  and  having  deposited  iier 
ova  in  the  cavity,  darts  out  at  the  opposite  side  at 
which  she  entered,  and  thus  makes  an  open  passage 
through  both  sides  of  the  nest.  Several  females  in 
succession  are  thus  invited  to  deposit  their  spawn  ; 
and  thus  the  nest  becomes  a  rich  magazine  of  ova. 
The  male  now  becomes  the  sole  guardian  of  this 
deposit ;  for  not  only  do  the  females  take  no  care  of 
it,  but  they  become  its  formidable  enemies — forming 
part  of  those  numerous  coalitions  which  attempt  to 
plunder  it,  and  satisfy  their  voracious  appetite  by 
devouring  the  ova.  In  his  defensive  exertions  no 
obstacle  can  divert  him,  or  daunt  his  courage  during 
the  whole  month  requisite  for  the  development  of 
the  ova.  In  order  to  strengthen  the  nest,  he  now 
covers  it  with  stones,  the  size  of  which  is  sometimes 
equal  to  half  his  body,  and  which  he  moves  along 
with  great  labor.  In  this  process  he  always 
reserves  one  or  more  openings,  through  which  he 
often  drives  currents  of  water  by  the  rapid  motion 
of  his  fins — these  currents  seem  to  be  necessary  in 
clearing  away  objects  from  the  eggs,  for  if  not  thus 
cleansed,  they  are  found  all  to  perish.  It  is  wonder- 
ful to  see  with  what  courage  he  beats  away  suc- 
cessive numbers  of  his  foes,  striking  them  with  his 
snout,  and  erecting  his  long  sharp  spines.  Some- 
times, when  about  to  be  overpowered  with  numbers, 
he  resorts  to  statagem,  and  darts  suddenly  out  of 
his  nest,  as  if  in  pursuit  of  some  prey.  This  fre- 
quently deceives  the  attacking  sticklebacks,  and 
they  rush  after  him,  in  hopes  of  sharing  the  prey  ; 
and  thus  they  are  decoyed  from  the  nest.  As  the 
period  of  hatching  draws  to  a  close,  his  assiduity 
increases  :  he  removes  the  stones  to  give  more  easy 
access  to  the  water,  enlarges  the  openings,  increases 
the  frequency  of  the  currents,  and  moves  the  eggs 
nearer  the  surface,  or  carries  them  deeper,  accord- 
ing as  circumstances  require.  Finally,  when  the 
eggs  are  hatched,  he  still  continues  to  watch  over 
the  young  in  his  nest,  and  does  not  allow  them  to 
go  at  liberty  till  they  have  become  sufficiently  active 
to  provide  the  means  of  their  own  preservation. — 
Chambers''  Jovrnal. 
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A    TALE    OF   TO-DAY. 

A  BROAD  Stream,  smooth  with  deep-grassed  fields 

Through  rushy  turnjngs  winding  slow — 

A  dam  where  stirless  waters  sleep. 

Till  shot  on  the  mossed  wheel  below — 

A  dusty  mill,  whose  shadows  fall 

On  the  stayed  waters,  white  o'er  all. 

A  vine-climbed  cottage,  redly-tiled, 
Deep-nooked  within  an  orchard's  green, 
Past  which  a  white  road  winds  away 
That  hedgerow  elms  from  summer  screen— 
A  busy  wheel's  near  sound  that  tells 
Within  the  thriving  miller  dwells. 

A  cottage  parlor  neatly  gay 
With  little  comforts  brightened  round, 
Where  simple  ornaments  that  speak 
Of  more  than  country  taste  abound  ; 
Where  bookcase  and  piano  well 
Of  more  than  village  polish  tell. 

A  bluflT,  blunt  miller,  well  to  do, 

Of  broad,  loud  laugh — not  hard  to  please — 

A  kindly  housewife,  keen  and  sage, 

And  busy  as  her  very  bees — 

A  bright-eyed  daughter — mirth  and  health— 

Their  pride — their  wealth  above  all  wealth* 

A  tripping,  fair,  light-hearted  girl, 
Nor  yet  the  ripened  woman  quite, 
Whose  cheerful  mirth  and  thoughtful  lovo 
Light  up  the  cottage  with  delight, 
And  with  a  thousand  gentle  ways 
With  pleasure  brim  her  parents'  dajrs. 

A  titled  slip  of  lordly  blood, 
A  few  weeks'  lounger  at  the  hall. 
To  gain  new  zests  for  palled  delights 
And  squandered  waste  of  health  recall — 
An  angler  in  the  mill-dam's  water — 
A  chatter  with  the  miller's  daughter. 

A  meeting  'neath  a  summer's  night — 

Soft  smiles,  low  words,  impassioned  sighs — 

The  trembling  clasp  of  meeting  hands — 

The  hot  gaze  met  with  downcast  eyes — 

Foul  perjuries  that  pollute  the  air 

With  burning  hopes  and  doubts  heard  there. 

A  thin,  pale  face,  where  autumn  sees 
No  more  the  smiles  that  lit  the  spring — 
A  foot  less  light  upon  the  stair — 
A  low  voice  heard  no  more  to  sing — 
One  now  that  lost  to  all  things  sits, 
Now  starts  to  overmirth  by  fits. 

Dear  tongues  that  ask  a  gasping  girl 
Of  what  to  utter  were  to  kill — 
Looks  that  she  feels  upon  her  fixed — 
Eyes  that  with  tears  pursue  her  still — 
Care  in  the  old  accustomed  place 
Of  mirth  upon  her  father's  face. 

A  dark,  small,  whitely-curtained  room — 
A  form  flung  on  the  unopened  bed — 
Quick  sobs  that  quiver  through  the  gloom — 
Tears  rained  from  hot  eyes,  swoln  and  red — 
And  words  that  through  their  wild  despair 
Still  strive  to  shape  themselves  to  prayer. 

A  winter  midnight's  starry  gloom — 
A  pausing  tread  so  light  that  steals 
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Across  the  landing — down  the  stairs — 
That  scarce  a  creak  a  step  reveals — 
A  stifled  sob — a  bolt  undrawn — 
A  form — low  words — a  daughter  gone. 

A  fresh-turfed,  narrow,  hoop-bound  grave 
Heaping  a  country  churchyard's  green, 
On  whose  white  headstone,  newly  carved, 
The  mill's  old  master's  name  is  seen — 
The  wayside  mill's,  that  bears  no  more 
The  well-known  name  so  long  it  bore. 

A  stooping  woman,  scarcely  old, 

Yet  with  the  feeble  walk  of  age, 

The  dull,  faint  sense  of  whose  blank  mind, 

No  thing  around  her  can  engage  ; 

Yet  who,  when  into  speech  beguiled. 

Will  mutter  of  some  absent  child. 

A  costly-furnished,  west-end  room, 
Whose  mirrors — pictures — all  things  show 
A  stintless  and  abounding  wealth — 
An  taseful  luxury  few  can  know — 
A  flaunting  thing  its  glare  within, 
A  thing  of  shame,  remorse,  and  sin. 

A  noise  of  quarrel — keen  reproach, 
Fronted  with  taunt — loud  oath  and  curse 
Heaped  out  with  such  vile  store  of  scorn 
As  hate  in  vain  might  seek  for  worse — 
Meek  pleadings  stricken  to  a  close 
With,  shame  to  manhood,  brutal  blows. 

A  thing  that  once  was  woman — white, 
Thin,  haggard,  hollow-eyed  and  wan — 
A  horror  that  the  shuddering  eye 
Starts  back  aghast  from  resting  on  ; 
Whose  only  joy  now  left  is  drink. 
Whose  fire  burns  out  the  power  to  think. 

A  bridge  all  winter — keen  with  gusts, 

On  whose  cold  pathways  lies  the  night — 

Stony,  and  desolate,  and  dark. 

Save  round  the  gas-lamps'  flickering  light ; 

And  swept  by  drifts  of  icy  sleet. 

That  numb  each  houseless  wretch  they  meet. 

A  wintry  river,  broad  and  black, 

That  through  dark  arches  elides  along. 

Ringed  where  the  gas-lights  on  it  play 

With  coiling  eddies  swirling  strong, 

That  far  below  the  dizzy  height 

Of  the  dark  bridge  swim  through  the  night. 

A  crou-ching  form  that  through  the  gloom 
Paces  its  stones  a  hundred  tinies, 
That,  pausing,  glancing  keenly  round. 
The  dark,  high  balustrade  upclimbs — 
A  plunge — a  shriek — from  all  its  woes 
A  weary  soul  hath  calm  repose. 

A  long,  bright  suite  of  stately  rooms. 
Where,  to  soft  music's  changeful  swell, 
Keeps  time  the  beat  of  falling  feet. 
And  all  things  but  of  pleasure  tell, 
Where  partner  gay  of  noblest  hands 
The  suicide's  forsaker  stands. 

W.  C.  Bennett. 


against  the  Danish  government  and  in  support  of 
the  "  German  principle,"  the  authorities  of  Den- 
mark took  measures  to  silence  him.  It  appears 
that  every  lawyer  must  be  commissioned  by  the 
government,  and  no  commissioned  officer  can  sit  as 
a  representative  in  the  diet  without  the  permission 
of  the  government.  Under  this  law  M.  Bessler 
was  required  either  to  give  up  his  commissioned 
business  as  a  lawyer  or  relinquish  his  seat  in  the 
diet.  M.  Bessler  chose  the  alternative  of  sacri- 
ficing his  business  ;  an  intention  which  he  made 
public  in  a  sort  of  manifesto.  The  appearance  of 
this  document  caused  the  greatest  excitement ;  and 
forthwith  committees  were  formed  in  the  different 
towns  in  the  two  duchies  to  raise  subscriptions  for 
the  martyr.  Gradually  the  feeling  spread  to  Han- 
over, Prussia,  Bavaria,  Baden,  and*Wurtemburg ; 
and  the  result  is  likely  to  be,  that  instead  of  his 
former  income  of  about  two  hundred  a  year,  M. 
Bessler  will  receive  a  clear  fortune  of  several  hun- 
dred thousand  thalers. 

A  MANUFACTURER  of  silks,  having  received  from 
his  dyer  a  large  quantity  of  goods  in  a  spotty  con 
dition,  threatened  him  with  an  action,  unless  he  was 
compensated  for  the  loss  he  was  likely  to  sustain, 
owing,  as  it  appeared,  to  the  dyer's  carelessness. 
This  being  resisted,  chemists  were  employed  to 
detect  the  causes  of  the  accident ;  but  they  were  at 
fault,  until,  at  length,  one  gentleman  to  whom  the 
damaged  silk  had  been  committed  for  analysis, 
thought  of  submitting  it  to  microscopic  examination 
by  an  eminent  naturalist ;  who  at  once  discovered 
that  the  spots  were  owing  to  a  peculiar  fungus, 
having  all  the  characters  of  that  variety  which  was 
detected  in  the  potato-disease.  The  result  was,  the 
discovery  that  all  the  damage  had  been  effected  by 
the  manufacturer  and  not  the  dyer ;  he  having  em- 
ployed m  the  process  of  manufacture  a  starch  size 
which  had  been  prepared  from  diseased  potatoes. — 
Art-  Union  Journal. 

On  the  1st  of  August  last,  there  were  25,000 
English  residing  at  Paris  and  in  the  environs  ;  at 
Boulogne  there  were  7,000,  and  at  Calais  4,000 ; 
25,000  resided  in  other  parts  of  France.  Their 
expenditure  is  reckoned  altogether  at  5,000,000/. 


Accounts  from  the  north  of  Germany  mention 
the  ride  of  a  German  O'Connell.  It  appears  that 
M.  Bessler,  a  lawyer,  was  elected  three  years  ago 
to  represent  his  native  town  of  Tondren  in  the  Sles- 
wig  Diet,  by  whom  he  was  elected  to  the  office  of 
president.    Having  in  that  capacity  spoken  strongly 
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•TiospECTUs. — Tins  work  is  conducted  in  the  spirit  of 
jUtell's  Mireeumof  Foreign  Literature,  (which  was  favor- 
ably received  by  the  public  for  twenty  years,)  but  as  it  is 
twice  as  large,  and  appears  so  often,  we  not  only  give 
spirit  and  freshness  to  it  by  many  things  which  were  ex- 
cluded by  a  month's  delay,  but  while  thus  extending  our 
scope  atid  gathering  a  greater  and  more  attractive  variety, 
are  able  so  to  increeise  the  solid  and  substantial  part  of 
our  literary,  historical,  and  political  harvest,  as  fully  to 
satisfy  the  wants  of  the  American  reader. 

The  elaborate  and  stately  Essays  of  the  Edinburgh, 
Quarterly,  and  other  Reviews  ;  and  Blackwood's  noble 
criticisms  on  Poetry,  his  keen  political  Commentaries, 
highly  wrought  Tales,  and  vivid  descriptions  of  rural  and 
mountain  Scenery  ;  and  the  contributions  to  Literature, 
History,  and  Common  Life,  by  the  sagacious  Spectator, 
the  sparkling  Examiner,  the  judicious  Aihenceum,  the 
busy  and  industrious  Literary  Gazette,  the  sensible  and 
comprehensive  S7t7ar?nia,  the  sober  and  respectable  Chris- 
iian  Observer;  these  are  intermixed  with  the  Military 
and  Naval  reminiscences  of  the  United  Service,  and  with 
the  best  articles  of  the  Dublin  Universitv,  New  Monthly, 
Praser''s,  TaiVs,  Ainsworth's,  Hood's,  and  Sporting  Mag- 
azines, and  of  Chambers^  admirable  Journal.  We  do  not 
consider  it  beneath  our  dignity  to  borrow  wit  and  wisdom 
L,  m  Punch;  and,  when  we  think  it  good  enough,  make 
use  of  the  thunder  of  The  Times.  We  shall  increase  our 
Vfiri  :ty  by  importations  from  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
fi-r.n  the  new  growth  of  the  British  colonies. 

The  steamship  has  brought  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
into  our  neighborhood  ;  and  will  greatly  multiply  our  con- 
nections, as  Merchants,  Travellers,  and  Politicians,  with 
all  parts  of  the  world ;  so  that  much  more  than  ever  it 


now  becomes  every  intelligent  American  to  be  informed 
of  the  condition  and  changes  of  foreign  countries.  And 
this  not  only  because  of  their  nearer  connection  with  ojr- 
selves,  but  because  the  nations  seem  to  be  hastening, 
through  a  rapid  process  of  change,  to  some  new  state  oi 
things,  which  the  merely  political  prophet  cannot  compute 
or  foresee. 

Geographical  Discoveries,  the  progress  of  Colonizationj 
(which  is  extending  over  the  whole  world,)  and  Voyages 
and  Travels,  will  be  favorite  matter  for  our  selections  ; 
and,  in  general,  we  shall  systematically  and  very  ully 
acquaint  our  readers  with  the  great  department  of  Foreign 
affairs,  without  entirely  neglecting  our  own. 

While  we  aspire  to  make  the  Living  Age  desirable  to 
all  who  wish  to  keep  themselves  informed  of  the  rapid 
progress  of  the  movement — to  Statesmen,  Divines,  Law- 
yers, and  Physicians — to  men  of  business  and  men  of 
leisure — it  is  still  a  stronger  obiect  to  make  it  attractive 
and  useful  to  their  Wives  and  Children.  We  believe  thai 
we  can  thus  do  some  good  in  our  day  and  generation  ;  and 
hope  to  make  the  work  indispensaWe  in  every  well-in- 
formed family.  We  say  indispensable,  because  in  this 
day  of  cheap  literature  it  is  not  possil)le  to  guard  against 
the  influx  of  what  is  bad  in  taste  and  vicious  in  morals, 
in  any  other  way  than  by  furnishin"  a  sufficient  supply 
of  a  healthy  character.  The  mental  and  moral  appetite 
must  be  gratified. 

We  hope  thvLt,  by  "  winnotoing  the  wheat  from  the 
chaj',"  by  providing  abundantly  for  the  imagination,  and 
by  a  large  collection  of  Biography,  Voyages  and  Travels, 
History,  and  more  solid  matter,  we  may  produce  a  work 
which  shall  be  popular,  while  at  the  same  time  it  will 
aspire  to  raise  the  standard  of  public  taste. 


Terms. — The  Living  Age  is  published  every  Saiur- 
day,  by  E.  Littell  &  Co.,  comer  of  Tremont  and  Brom- 
field  sts.,  Boston  ;  Price  12i  cents  a  number,  or  six  dollars 
a  year  in  advance.  Remittances  for  any  period  will  be 
thankfully  received  and  promptly  attended  to.  ^^  To 
insure  regularity  in  mailing  the  work,  orders  should  be 
addressed  to  the  office  of  publication,  as  above. 

Clubs,  paying  a  year  in  advance,  will  be  supplied  as 
follows : — 

Four  copies  for  .  .  .  .  $20  00 
Nine  ""....  $40  00 
Twelve "       "        .        .        .        .    $50  00 


Complete  sets,  in  fifteen  volumes,  to  the  end  of  1847, 
handsomely  bound,  and  packed  in  neat  boxes,  are  for  sale 
at  thirty  dollars. 

Any  volume  may  be  had  separately  at  two  dollars, 
bound,  or  a  dollar  and  a  half  in  numbers. 

Any  number  may  be  had  for  12i  cents ;  and  it  may 
be  worth  while  for  subscribers  or  purchasers  to  complete 
any  broken  volumes  they  may  have,  and  thus  greatly  en- 
hance their  value. 


Binding. — We  bind  the  work  in  a  uniform,  strong,  and 
good  style  ;  and  where  customers  bring  their  numbers  in 
good  order,  can  generally  give  them  bound  volumes  in  ex- 
change without  any  delay.  The  price  of  the  binding  is 
50  cents  a  volume.  As  they  are  always  bound  to  one 
pattern,  there  will  be  no  difiiculty  in  matching  the  future 
Tdumes. 


Agencies. — We  are  desirous  of  making  arrangements 
in  all  parts  of  North  America,  for  increasing  the  circula 
tion  ot  this  work— and  for  doing  this  a  liberal  commission 
will  be  allowed  to  gentlemen  who  will  interest  themselves 
in  the  business.  And  we  will  dadly  correspond  on  this 
subject  with  any  agent  who  will  send  us  undoubted  refei^ 
ences. 


Postage. — When  sent  with  the  cover  on,  the  Livin? 
Age  consists  of  three  sheets,  and  is  rated  as  a  pamphlet, 
at  4i  cents.  But  when  sent  without  the  cover,  it  comes 
within  the  definition  of  a  newspaper  given  in  the  law, 
and  cannot  legally  be  chirs^ed  with  more  than  newspaper 
postage,  (ljcts.)_    We  add  the  definition  alluded  to : — 

A  newspaper  is  "any  printed  publication,  issued  jh 
numbers,  consisting  of  not  more  than  two  sheets,  ami 
published  at  short,  stated  intervals  of  not  more  than  one 
month,  conveying  intelligence  of  passing  events." 

Monthly  parts. — For  such  as  prefer  it  in  that  form,  the 
Living  Age  is  put  up  in  monthly  parts,  containing  four  or 
five  weekly  numbers.  In  this  shape  it  shows  to  great 
advantage  in  comparison  with  other  works,  containing  in 
each  part  double  the  matter  of  any  of  the  quarterlies. 
But  we  recommend  the  weekly  numbers,  as  fresher  and 
fuller  of  life.  Postage  on  the  monthly  parts  is  about  14 
cents.  The  volumes  are  published  quarterly,  each  volume 
containing  as  much  matter  as  a  quarterly  review  gives  in 
eighteen  months. 


^      1,   u    t*    .  J-    1  T  Washington,  27  Dec,  184i. 

Of  all  the  Periodical  Journals  devoted  to  literature  and  science  which  abound  in  Europe  and  in  this  country,  this 
has  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  most  useful.  It  contains  indeed  the  exposition  only  of  the  current  literature  of  Um 
English  language,  but  this  by  its  immense  extent  and  comprehension  includes  a  portraiture  of  the  human  mind  It 
tb^  utmost  expansion  of  the  presp-it  ere.  t     ^   ADAMS. 
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From  the  Edinburgh  Review. 
Kosmos,  Entwurf  einer   Physischen  Weltheschrei- 

bung,  Von  Alexander  von  Humboldt.     Ersten 

Band,  Stuttgart  und  Tubingen.     J.  G.  Cotta'- 

scher  Verlag,  1845. 
Cosmos.     Sketch  of  a  Physical  Description  of  the 
Universe.     By  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  vol. 

i.     Translated  under  the  superintendence  of  Lt. 

Colonel  Edward  Sabine,  R.  A.,  For.  Sec.  R. 

S.,    London.      Printed  for   Longman,    Brown, 

Green,  and  Longman,  Paternoster  Row,  and  John 

Murray,  Albemarle  street,  1846. 

KosMOS,  the  adornment,  the  orderly  arrange- 
ment, the  ideal  beauty,  harmony,  and  grace,  of  the 
universe  !  Is  there  or  is  there  not  in  the  mind  of 
man  a  conception  answering  to  these  magnificent, 
these  magical  words  1  Is  their  sound  an  empty 
clang,  a  hollow  ringing  in  our  ears,  or  does  it  stir 
up  in  the  depths  of  our  inward  being  a  sentiment 
of  something  interwoven  in  our  nature  of  which  we 
cannot  divest  ourselves,  and  which  thrills  within 
us  as  in  answer  to  a  spell  whispering  more  than 
words  can  interpret?  Is  this  wondrous  world  of 
matter  and  of  thought,  of  object  and  of  subject,  of 
blind  force  and  of  moral  relation,  a  one  indivisible 
and  complete  whole,  or  a  mere  fragmentary  assem- 
blage of  parts,  having  to  each  other  no  inherent 
primordial  relations?  If  the  former,  contradiction 
and  ultimate  discordance  can  have  no  place.  All 
that  is  to  us  enigmatical  must  have  its  solution, 
however  hidden  for  a  while  the  word  which  re- 
solves the  riddle.  All  that  shocks  us  as  irrecon- 
cilable, must  admit  of  satisfactory  interpretation 
could  we  read  the  character  of  the  writing  with 
ease  and  fluency.  If  the  latter,  Chaos  is  a  reality, 
Polytheism  a  truth ;  since  arbitrary,  self-existent, 
and  independent  powers  must,  on  that  view  of  the 
subject,  agitate,  without  end  and  without  hope  of 
final  prevalence,  the  field  of  being. 

It  is  something  to  have  put  the  question  in  this 
form,  uncomplicated  with  the  idea  of  responsibility 
for  its  answer  to  any  tribunal  but  that  of  the  pure 
reason  and  the  inborn  feeling.  So  put,  we  might 
well  leave  it  to  be  decided  by  the  acclamation  of 
the  human  race,  were  it  not  for  the  healthful  and 
invigorating  exercise  of  our  faculties,  and  the  rich 
enjoyment  it  affords  to  pass  before  us  in  review 
those  grand  features  in  the  constitution  of  the  frame 
of  nature  which  render  the  conclusion  irresistible, 
and  invest  it  with  the  character  of  a  demonstrated 
truth  rather  than  that  of  an  admitted  opinion. 

It  is  true  that  to  grasp,  as  by  a  single  mental 
effort — to  embody  and  realize  to  our  conceptions 
the  Unity  of  Nature — to  soar  so  high  as  to  per- 
ceive its  completeness,  and  enjoy  the  fulness  of  its 
harmony,  is  given  neither  to  Man  nor  to  Angel. 
The  feebleness  and  limitation  of  our  faculties  re- 
press such   longings  as  presumptuous,  and  forbid 
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such  flights  as  impracticable.  Yet  to  spring  a 
little  way  aloft — to  carol  for  a  while  in  bright  and 
sunny  regions — to  open  out  around  us,  at  all  events, 
views  commensurate  with  our  extent  of  vision — to 
rise  to  the  level  of  our  strength,  and,  if  we  must 
sink  again,  to  sink,  not  exhausted  but  exercised — 
not  dulled  in  spirit  but  cheered  in  heart — such 
may  be  the  contented  and  happy  lot  of  him  who 
can  repose  with  equal  confidence  on  the  bosom  of 
earth,  though  for  a  tune  obscured  by  mists,  or  rise 
above  them  into  empyrean  day. 

To  some  it  is  given  to  soar  with  steadier  wing 
and  more  sustained  energy ;  to  sweep  over  ampler 
circles  and  treasure  up  the  impressions  of  more 
varied  imagery.  To  such  the  ambitious  but  sub- 
lime idea  may  occur  of  attempting  to  throw  off, 
in  broad  and  burning  outline,  a  picture  of  Thb 
Whole  as  it  has  presented  itself  to  their  aspiring 
conceptions.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  reprove  such 
aspirations.  Their  failures  may  yet  be  immeasur- 
ably grander  than  our  best  successes  ;  and,  as  we 
contemplate  them,  a  glimpse,  a  shadow,  may  im-^ 
press  itself  which  may  aid  us  to  remodel  our  own 
conceptions  according  to  a  higher  ideal  than  any 
we  could  have  formed  from  our  more  limited  op- 
portunities. Such  outlines,  struck  with  a  bold 
hand  and  true  to  nature,  though  confessedly  imper- 
fect and  partial,  suggest  in  their  turn,  to  imagina- 
tive intellects,  groupings  and  combinations  of  a 
more  recondite  and  deep-seated  order.  Trans- 
planted onward,  thus,  in  progressive  development 
from  observer  to  observer,  and  from  mind  to  mind, 
with  a  constant  reference  to  nature  and  experience 
as  their  prototype,  it  is  easy  to  see  how,  while 
gaining  in  comprehensiveness,  they  may  lose  at 
every  transfusion  somewhat  of  their  specialty,  with- 
out a  corresponding  loss  of  general  truth  ;  and  how 
thus,  a  larger  and  more  entire  conception  of  nature 
in  itself  may  by  degrees  arise,  and  come  to  be 
recognized  as  the  common  property  of  humanity, 
the  permanent  and  ennobling  inheritance  of  genera- 
tion after  generation  to  the  end  of  time. 

The  difficulties  to  be  encountered  in  such  an 
attempt  are  of  two  opposite  kinds ;  on  the  one 
hand  that  of  embracing  with  distinctness  and  truth 
a  sufficiently  extensive  view,  on  the  other  that  of 
duly  suppressing  detail.  Such  a  view  of  nature, 
to  be  in  any  way  successful,  ought  to  be,  in  the 
highest  possible  sense  of  the  word,  picturesque, 
nothing  standing  in  relation  to  itself  alone,  but  all 
to  the  general  effect.  In  such  a  picture  every 
object  is  suggestive.  However  beautiful  in  itself, 
it  is  less  for  the  sake  of  its  intrinsic  beauty  than 
for  that  of  the  associations  it  calls  up,  and  the  lights 
which  it  reflects  from  afar,  that  it  holds  a  place  as 
an  element  of  the  work.  And,  as  in  art,  intense 
and  elaborated  beauty  in  any  particular  defeats 
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picturesqueness  by  binding  down  the  thought  to  a 
sensible  object,  annulhng  association,  and  saturat- 
ing, as  it  were,  the  whole  being  in  its  single  per- 
ception ;  so,  in  throwing  off  such  a  picture  of 
nature  as  the  mind  can  take  in  at  a  view,  no  one 
portion  can  be  suffered  to  appear  in  single  com- 
pleteness and  ideal  rotundity.  Nature,  indeed, 
offers  all  in  her  profusion,  and  complete  in  all  its 
details ;  and  the  contemplative  mind  finds  among 
them  paths  for  all  its  wanderings,  harmonies  for 
all  its  moods.  But  such  exuberance  is  neither 
attainable  nor  to  be  aimed  at  in  a  descriptive  out- 
line, where  leading  features  only  have  to  be  seized, 
which  imagination  is  stimulated  to  fill  up  by  the 
grandeur  of  the  forms,  and  the  intelligible  order 
of  their  grouping. 

The  origin  and  fount  of  all  good  writing,  how- 
ever, is  sound  and  abundant  knowledge.  To  the 
successful  execution  of  such  a  work,  a  thoroughly 
scientific  acquaintance  with  each  component  feat- 
ure ;  a  mind  saturated  with  information,  and  at 
home  in  every  department,  is  above  all  things  requi- 
site. The  classifications  of  the  naturalist,  the 
surveys  of  the  geologist,  the  catalogues  and  de- 
scriptions of  the  astronomer,  the  theories  of  the 
geometer,  and  the  inductions  of  the  experimentalist, 
must  all  be  alike  familiar,  and  not  merely  ready  at 
a  call,  but  present  to  the  thought  at  every  instant. 
It  is,  therefore,  by  no  simply  clever  writer,  by 
no  mere  man  of  vivid  imagination  and  fluent  com- 
mand of  language  and  imagery — least  of  all,  by 
any  ideal  speculatist  who  may  have  devised  a  sys- 
tem of  philosophy  spun  from  the  abstractions  of 
his  own  brain,  and  resolving  all  things  into  some 
single  principle,  some  formula  embodying  all  pos- 
sible knowledge,  liiat  such  a  work  can  be  entered 
upon  without  the  certainty  of  utter  and  disgrace- 
ful failure.  Tlio  highest  attainments  in  science, 
though  necessarily  inadequate  to  complete  success 
in  such  an  attempt,  can  alone  save  the  adventurous 
mortal  who  shall  make  it  from  merited  reproach 
on  the  score  of  presumption. 

The  author  of  the  remarkable  book  before  us  is 
assuredly  the  person  in  all  Europe  best  fitted  to 
undertake  and  accomplish  such  a  work.  Science 
has  produced  no  man  of  more  rich  and  varied  at- 
tainments, more  versatile  in  genius,  more  indefat- 
igable in  application  to  all  kinds  of  learning,  more 
energetic  in  action,  or  more  ardent  in  inquiry  ;  and 
we  may  add,  more  entirely  devoted  to  her  cause 
in  every  period  of  a  long  life.  At  every  epoch  of 
that  life,  from  a  comparatively  early  age,  he  has 
been  constantly  before  the  public,  realizing  the 
ideal  conception  of  a  perfect  traveller  ;  a  character 
which  calls  for  almost  as  great  a  variety  of  excel- 
lencies as  those  which  go  to  realize  Cicero's  idea 
of  a  perfect  orator.  To  such  an  one  science  in  all 
its  branches  must  be  familiar,  since  questions  of 
science  and  its  applications  occur  at  every  step, 
and  often  in  their  most  delicate  and  recondite  forms. 
The  habit  of  close  attention  to  passing  facts,  which 
seizes  their  specific  features,  and  detects  their  hid- 
den analogies,  must  join  with  the  broad  coup  d-oeil 
which  generalizes  all  it  sees,  and  stereotypes  it  in 


memory  in  its  simplest  and  most  impressive  forms. 
To  these  must  be  added  a  knowledge  of  man  and 
of  his  history  in  all  its  phases,  social  and  political ; 
a  ready  insight  into  human  character  and  feelings, 
and  a  quick  apprehension  of  local  and  national 
peculiarities.  Above  all  things  is  necessary  a 
genial  and  kindly  temperament,  which  excites  no 
enmities,  but  on  the  contrary  finds  or  makes  friends 
everywhere ;  in  presence  of  which  hearts  open, 
information  is  volunteered,  and  aid  spontaneously 
offered.  No  man  in  the  ranks  of  science  is  more 
distinguished  for  this  last  characteristic  than  Baron 
Von  Humboldt.  We  believe  that  he  has  not  an 
enemy.  His  justice,  candor,  and  moderation,  have 
preserved  him  intact  in  all  the  vexatious  questions 
of  priority  and  precedence  which  agitate  and  harass 
the  scientific  world  ;  and  have  in  consequence  af- 
forded him  innumerable  opportunities  of  promoting 
the  objects  and  befriending  the  cultivators  of  science, 
which  would  never  have  fallen  in  the  way  of  a  lesa 
conciliatory  disposition,  and  of  which  he  has  not 
been  slow  to  avail  himself.  The  respect  of  Eu- 
rope, indeed,  has  gone  along  with  him  to  a  point 
which  has  almost  rendered  his  recommendations 
rules.  It  has  suflSced  that  Von  Humboldt  has 
pointed  out  lines  of  useful  and  available  inquiry^ 
to  make  every  one  eager  to  enter  upon  them. 

The  idea  of  a  physical  description  of  the  uni- 
verse, as  a  work  to  be  accomplished,  and  an  object, 
to  amass  materials  for  which  during  a  whole  life- 
time, would  be  a  worthy  and  satisfactory  devotion 
of  it,  had,  it  appears,  been  present  to  his  mind  from 
a  very  early  epoch.  For  almost  half  a  century, 
indeed,  it  had  occupied  his  thoughts.  At  length, 
in  the  evening  of  life,  he  felt  himself  rich  enough 
in  the  accumulations  of  thought,  travel,  reading, 
and  experimental  research,  to  reduce  into  form  and 
reality  the  undefined  vision  which  had  so  long 
floated  before  him.  Not  entirely,  however,  with- 
out some  preliminary  trial  of  strength.  A  course 
of  lectures,  as  he  informs  us,  had  been  delivered 
by  him,  both  in  Berlin  and  Paris,  on  the  subject, 
about  the  end  of  1827,  previous  to  his  departure 
for  Northern  Asia,  a  journey  for  which  he  had 
prepared  himself  by  a  course  of  study  without 
example  in  the  history  of  travel.  On  his  return, 
after  giving  to  the  world  the  results  of  that  jour- 
ney, or  rather  the  epitome  of  all  the  knowledge 
acquired  by  himself  and  by  former  travellers  on  the 
physical  geography  of  Northern  and  Central  Asia, 
in  a  work  which  would  alone  have  suflSced  to  form 
a  reputation  of  the  highest  rank ;  he  resolved  no 
longer  to  defer  this  realization  of  his  early  aspira- 
tions, and  the  result  has  been  the  work  of  which 
the  volume  now  before  us  is  only  a  commence- 
ment. 

Though  we  cannot  blame  an  arrangement  which 
brings  any  portion  of  the  fruits  of  M.  de  Hum- 
boldt's labors  earher  before  us,  though  aware  of 
the  hazard  which  passing  years  entail  on  the  ulti- 
mate appearance  of  a  work  of  great  extent  deferred 
already  so  long ;  and  though  only  too  glad  to 
receive  bj'  instalments,  at  the  convenience  of  the 
author,  th^  payment  of  a  self-imposed  debt  of  such 
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magnitude  and  value,  yet  we  cannot  but  consider 
the  publication  of  the  three  volumes,  of  which  it  is 
understood  the  whole  will  consist,  separately  and 
at  long  intervals,  as  in  many  respects  unfortunate. 
Although  it  is  now  nearly  four  years  since  the 
work  was  completed,  the  second  volume  is  only 
just  on  the  eve  of  publication,  and  the  third  may 
possibly  be  yet  longer  delayed.  Yet  no  work 
could  have  been  undertaken,  in  which  it  would 
appear  so  needful  that  the  impression  produced  be 
one  and  undivided,  the  unity  salient  and  conspicu- 
ous. That  the  contrary  course,  though  perhaps 
unavoidable,  has  been  pursued,  renders  the  task 
of  duly  appreciating  and  correctly  criticising  it 
doubly  difficult ;  since  it  is  impossible  to  say  to 
what  extent,  and  in  what  manner  many  things, 
which  appear  in  the  light  of  omissions  in  the  first 
portions  of  such  a  performance,  may  be  supplied 
in  the  sequel ;  or  how  differently  the  philosophy 
of  the  whole  subject  may  come  to  be  judged  as 
presented  by  the  author  on  a  complete  and  on  a 
partial  view  of  his  entire  meaning.  This  would 
have  been  less  the  case^  and  the  probability  of 
doing  injustice  to  the  author's  philosophical  views 
greatly  diminished,  had  the  general  plan  of  the 
whole  work  been  chalked  out  with  more  precision 
in  the  introductory  portion,  and  the  nature  of  the 
contents  of  the  subsequent  volumes  indicated  in 
somewhat  less  vague  and  general  terms  than  we 
find  them  actually  to  be.  And  the  necessity  for 
thus  holding  a  reserve  on  our  judgments  in  this 
respect,  while  considering  that  portion  of  the  work 
which  we  possess,  is  the  more  imperatively  pressed 
upon  us,  inasmuch  as  the  scope  of  the  proposed 
third  volume,  as  we  understand  it,  seems  to  us  by 
far  the  most  important  in  its  philosophical  bear- 
ings, and  as  that  by  which  the  character  of  the 
whole  as  a  great  philosophical  work  will  of  neces- 
sity come  to  be  finally  judged. 

Such,  however,  we  are  aware,  is  not  exactly  M. 
de  Humboldt's  own  impression.  He  must  here  be 
allowed  to  speak  for  himself:  "  The  first  volume," 
he  says,  "  contains  a  general  view  of  nature,  from 
the  remotest  nebulae  and  revolving  double  stars,  to 
the  terrestrial  phenomena  of  the  geographical  dis- 
tribution of  plants,  of  animals,  and  of  races  of  men  ; 
preceded  by  some  preliminary  considerations  on  the 
different  degrees  of  enjoyment  offered  by  the  study 
of  nature  and  the  knowledge  of  her  laws  ;  and  on 
the  limits  and  method  of  a  scientific  exposition  of 
the  physical  description  of  the  universe.  I  regard 
this  as  the  most  important  and  essential  portion  of 
my  undertaking,  as  manifesting  the  intimate  con- 
nection of  the  general  with  the  special,  and  as 
exemplifying,  in  form  and  style  of  composition,  and 
in  the  selection  of  results  taken  from  the  mass  of 
our  experimental  knowledge,  the  spirit  of  the 
method  in  which  I  have  proposed  to  myself  to  con- 
duct the  whole  work.  In  the  two  succeeding  vol- 
umes I  design  to  consider  some  of  the  particular 
incitements  to  the  study  of  nature — to  treat  of  the 
history  of  the  contemplation  of  the  physical  uni- 
verse, or  the  gradual  development  of  the  idea  of 
the  concurrent  action  of  natural  forces,  (Krafte,) 


cooperating  in  all  that  presents  itself  to  our  obser- 
vation ;  and  lastly,  to  notice  the  specialties  of  the 
several  branches  of  science,  of  which  the  mutual 
connection  is  indicated  in  the  general  view  of  nature 
in  the  present  volumes." 

A  large  portion  (nearly  one  fifth  of  the  text)  o£ 
the  volume  before  us,  is  occupied  with  an  intro- 
ductory exposition  of  the  various  kinds  or  grada- 
tions of  enjoyment  afforded  by  the  contemplation 
of  nature  and  the  investigation  of  her  laws,  and 
with  an  essay  on  the  limitation  and  methodical 
treatment  of  a  physical  description  of  the  universe 
considered  as  a  separate  and  independent  science 
— "  the  science  of  the  Kosmos."  The  mere 
aspect  of  nature,  as  has  been  often  and  well 
observed,  is  a  source  of  positive  and  high  enjoy- 
ment ;  and  exercises,  even  on  rude  minds,  and 
under  the  sway  of  wild  passions,  if  only  suffered 
to  claim  attention  at  all,  a  calming  and  elevating 
influence.  In  all  her  scenes,  "  there  is  every- 
where revealed  to  the  mind  an  impression  of  the 
existence  of  comprehensive  and  permanent  laws 
governing  the  phenomena  of  the  universe  ;"  before 
the  idea  of  whose  vastness  and  regularity  the 
turbulence  of  human  passion  feels  itself  reproved 
and  shrinks  abashed.  Whatever  be  the  peculiar 
inherent  or  temporary  character  of  the  scene  con- 
templated— even  in  her  most  agitated  moods — this 
sense  of  the  regulated  and  the  imperturbable  is 
never  wholly  effaced.  We  know  that  the  storm 
will  rage  itself  to  rest,  the  angry  billows  subside, 
the  earthquake  roll  away,  and  that  holy  calm  which 
is  her  habitual  mood  be  restored  as  if  it  had  never 
been  broken.  "  That  which  is  grave  and  solemn 
in  such  impressions  is  derived  from  the  presenti- 
ment of  order  and  of  law,  unconsciously  awakened 
by  the  simple  contact  with  external  nature ;  it  is 
derived  from  the  contrast  of  the  narrow  limits  of 
our  being  with  that  image  of  infinity  which  every- 
where reveals  itself — in  the  starry  heavens,  in  the 
boundless  plain,  or  in  the  indistinct  horizon  of  the 
ocean." 

Enjoyment  of  a  different,  and,  in  some  respects, 
of  a  richer,  because  of  a  less  overwhelming  and 
more  exciting  kind,  is  that  which  depends  on  the 
peculiar  physiognomy  of  natural  scenes.  Harmo- 
nizing, like  music,  with  internal  trains  of  thought 
and  imagination,  and  with  every  conceivable  state 
of  mind,  they  awaken  of  themselves,  as  soon  as 
presented,  sentiments  congenial  to  them,  and  lead 
the  spirit,  by  strong  associative  links,  through 
every  phase  of  feeling.  The  barren  monotony  of 
one  region,  the  varied  fertility  of  another,  the 
gloomy  and  romantic  horrors  of  a  third — the  peace- 
ful dwelling  rising  by  the  torrent's  side — the  misty 
region,  where  the  mule  seeks  his  track  amid  eter- 
nal snows — the  tropical  night,  "  when  the  stars 
not  sparkling  as  in  our  climates,  but  shining  with 
a  steady  beam,  shed  on  the  gently  heaving  ocean 
a  mild  and  planetary  radiance" — the  deep  and 
doubly  wood-clothed  valleys  of  the  Cordilleras — 
the  volcanic  peak  cleaving  the  clouds,  from  a  base 
of  vineyarded  slopes  and  orange-groves  washed  by 
a  tropical  sea — the  dense  forest,  of  giant  and  prir 
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meval  growth,  swarming-  with  every  form  of  veg- 
etable and  animal  life,  now  resounding  to  savage 
yells,  and  now  to  the  thunder-clap,  extinguishing 
and  crushing  down  all  other  sound — these  and  a 
thousand  other  combinations  find  each  its  response 
in  some  train  of  human  emotions  and  affections, 
which,  like  the  lyre  of  Timotheus,  they  by  turns 
excite  and  soothe. 

As  the  poetical  enjoyment  of  nature  springs  out 
of  this  its  endless  variety,  so,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  unity  of  plan,  which  even  uncultivated  minds 
ail  not  to  recognize  amid  so  much  diversity,  calls 
forth  the  latent  germ  of  the  philosophic  spirit. 
When— 

" — far  from  our  native  country,  after  a  long  sea 
voyage,  we  tread  for  the  first  time  the  lands  of  the 
tropics,  we  experience  an  impression  of  agreeable 
surprise  in  recognizing,  in  the  cliflfs  and  rocks 
around,  the  same  forms  and  substances,  similar 
inclined  strata  of  schistose  rocks,  the  same  columnar 
basalts  which  we  had  left  in  Europe  ;  this  identity, 
in  latitudes  so  different,  reminds  us  that  the  solidi- 
fication of  the  crust  of  the  earth  has  been  indepen- 
dent of  the  differences  of  climate.  But  these  schists 
and  these  basalts  are  covered  with  vegetable  forms 
of  new  and  strange  aspect.  Amid  the  luxuriance 
of  this  exotic  flora,  surrounded  by  colossal  forms  of 
new  and  unfamiliar  grandeur  and  beauty,  we  ex- 
perience (thanks  to  the  marvellous  flexibility  of  our 
nature)  how  easily  the  mind  opens  to  the  combina- 
tion of  impressions  connected  with  each  other  by 
unperceived  links  of  secret  analogy.  The  imagi- 
nation recognizes  in  these  strange  forms  nobler 
developments  of  those  which  surrounded  our  child- 
hood ;  the  colonist  loves  to  give  to  the  plants  of  his 
new  home  names  borrowed  from  his  native  land; 
and  these  strong  untaught  impressions  lead,  how- 
ever vaguely,  to  the  same  end  as  that  laborious  and 
extended  comparison  of  facts,  by  which  the  philos- 
opher arrives  at  an  intimate  persuasion  of  one  indis- 
soluble chain  of  afiinity  binding  together  all  nature." 

One  word  on  this  last  sentence  : — Is  it  really 
true,  that  the  uninstructed  mind  of  man,  thus 
turned  loose  upon  nature,  does  spring,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  to  just  conclusions?  Are  his  homely 
analogies  always  apposite?  his  extempore  classifi- 
cations correct  ?  his  rude  inductions  legitimate  ? 
If  so,  what  need  of  study  and  research?  How  is 
it,  then,  that  we  are  to  understand  what  is  here 
intimated,  and  is  there  any  sense  in  which  it  can 
be  received  as  true  ?  No  doubt  there  is  so.  There 
are  truths  so  lai^e,  so  general,  so  all-pervading, 
that  they  make  a  part  of  all  our  experience,  mix 
with  our  whole  intellectual  being,  and  imbue  all 
our  judgments,  erroneous  as  well  as  correct;  in 
this  sense,  at  least,  that  we  never  err  so  far  as  to 
place  ourselves  in  conscious  opposition  to  them. 
Distorted  and  perverted  as  such  truths  may  be  in 
their  enunciation,  by  their  mixture  with  extraneous 
error,  we  find  them  still  outstanding,  redeeming  by 
their  presence,  and  even  consecrating,  that  error, 
by  placing  themselves  in  prominent  and  ostenta- 
tious union  with  its  dogmas.  No  absurdity  would 
ever  obtain  a  mornent's  credence,  but  for  th6  pres- 
ence in  it  of  some  saiving  particle  of  one  of  these 
great  natural  truths. 


But  it  is  to  the  instructed  only  that  the  contem- 
plation of  nature  affords  its  full  enjoyment,  in  the 
development  of  her  laws,  and  in  the  unveiling  of 
those  hidden  powers  which  work  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  things,  and  which,  operating  as  physical 
causes,  lead  back  the  mind  in  the  chain  of  causa- 
tion, through  the  phenomena  of  organized  life,  to 
powers  of  a  higher  order  ;  which,  connecting  them- 
selves with  the  idea  of  Will,  involve  *the  concep- 
tion of  Intelligence,  from  ^hich  we  are  necessarily 
led  to  infer  Design,  and  from  Design  find  ourselves 
forced  on  the  conclusion  of  Motive.  Ii  is  thus,  and 
thus  only,  that  the  contemplation  of  nature  can  be 
said  to  lead  us  up,  by  legitimate  induction,  to  its 
Author — to  so  much  of  his  character,  at  least,  as 
he  has  thought  fit  to  reveal  to  us  through  his 
works.  But,  that  it  may  do  so,  we  must  educate 
our  perceptions  by  practice  and  habit,  till  we  learn 
to  disregard  specialties,  whether  of  objects  or 
laws,  and  see  rather  their  relations  and  connections, 
their  places  in  a  system,  their  fulfilment  of  a  pur- 
pose, their  adaptation  to  an  interminable  series 
of  intersubser\ient  end^.  And  this  we  must  en- 
deavor to  do  without  losing  sight  of  the  objects 
themselves,  which  come  at  length  to  stand  in 
intellectual  relation  to  these  more  spiritualized  con- 
ceptions, as  the  notion  of  substance  does  to  that 
of  quality  in  some  of  our  older  metaphysical  theo- 
ries— as  that  substratum  of  being  in  which  such 
conceptions  inhere,  and  which  serves  to  bind  them 
together,  give  them  a  body,  and  coerce  them  from 
becoming  altogether  vague  and  imaginary.  And, 
moreover,  we  must  be  careful  to  raise  up  no  self- 
created  phantasms  of  our  own  minds,  interposing 
an  impassable  barrier  to  further  progress,  and  cut- 
ting ofl'  the  chain  of  connection  by  a  stern  ne  plus 
ultra.  As  the  distinction  drawn  in  the  Aristote- 
lian Philosophy  between  celestial  and  terrestrial 
motions  operated  for  ages  to  cut  off  the  possibility 
of  arriving  at  any  just  views  of  the  planetary  sys- 
tem, so  it  is  perfectly  conceivable  that,  by  gratui- 
tous assumptions  of  another  kind,  we  may  wilfully 
sever  ourselves  from  the  possible  attainment  of 
knowledge  of  a  far  higher  order.  Against  certain 
notions  of  this  description,  which  have  obtained,  or 
may  be  obtaining,  currency ;  and  others  which, 
without  being  expressed  in  words,  appear  to  be 
extensively,  though  tacitly,  received  in  science,  we 
consider  it  worth  while  to  enter  our  protest : — 

The  first  is,  "  that  ancient  belief,  that  the 
forces  inherent  in  matter,  and  those  which  regulate 
the  moral  world,  exert  their  action  under  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  primordial  necessity,  and  in  recurring 
courses  of  greater  or  less  period.  It  is  this  neces- 
sity, this  occult  but  permanent  connection,  this 
periodical  recurrence  in  the  progressive  develop- 
ment of  forms,  of  phenomena  and  of  events,  which 
constitute  nature,  obedient  to  the  first  imparted 
impulse  of  the  Creator.  Physical  science,  as  its 
name  imports,  limits  itself  to  the  explanation  of  the 
phenomena  of  the  material  world  by  the  properties 
of  matter.  All  beyond  this  belongs,  not  to  the 
domain  of  the  physics  of  the  Universe,  but  to  a 
higher  class  of  ideas.     The  discovery  of  laws,  and 
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their  progressive  generalizations,  are  the  objects  of 
the  experimental  sciences."     (Transl.  p.  33.) 

The  frame  of  nature,  moral  as  well  as  physical, 
according  to  this  idea,  is  a  piece  of  mechanism, 
which  wound  up  and  set  going,  has  been  aban- 
doned to  itself,  to  evolve  its  changes  in  variously 
superposed  periods,  without  choice  or  option, 
according  to  the  combinations  of  an  occult  wheel- 
work.  If,  indeed,  there  were  no  such  phenome- 
non as  will ;  if  we  were  conscious  of  being  thus 
blindly  hurried  along  by  the  uncontrollable  swing 
of  the  system  of  which  we  form  a  part,  at  every 
moment  and  in  every  action,  such  a  system  might 
be  tenable.  Periods  of  unknown  length,  super- 
posed according  to  no  discoverable  law,  lose  their 
character  of  periodicity  to  the  eye  of  the  observer  ; 
and  periods  of  event ^  apart  from  the  notion  of  the 
measurement  of  time,  similarly  superposed,  resolve 
themselves,  so  far  as  observation  is  concerned,  into 
that  imperfect  and  inadequate  idea  of  causation 
which  considers  it  as  simply  a  determinate  rule  of 
sequence.  But  Will,  admitted  into  any  part  of 
such  a  system,  destroys  the  whole  of  it.  The 
blind,  unintelligent  portions  of  the  mechanism  must 
be  invested  with  the  power,  and  be  urged  by  the 
necessity  of  conforming  themselves  to  that  will,  as 
to  the  original  impulse  which  set  the  whole  in 
motion ;  and  how  are  we  then  to  distinguish 
between  those  evolutions  which  result  from  a  will 
of  which  we  are  conscious,  and  those  which,  for 
aught  we  know,  may  be  continually  resulting  from 
a  will  continually  in  action,  though  concealed  from 
our  knowledge  and  perception  ? 

Another  notion,  equally  destitute,  in  our  eyes, 
of  positive  foundation,  but  much  more  likely  than 
the  former  to  act  prejudicially  in  limiting  the  pro- 
gress even  of  physical  knowledge,  is  the  assump- 
tion, as  old  as  Aristotle,  that  all  the  phenomena  of 
nature  are  referable  to  motions  performed  in  obedi- 
ence to  what  we  are  in  the  habit  of  calling  mechan- 
ical laws  ;  that,  in  other  words,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  qualitative  change  unaccompanied  by 
change  of  place — no  causation  at  work  other  than 
mechanical  push  and  pull.  It  is  high  time,  we 
think,  that  this  assumption  should  be  formally 
called  in  question.  We  are  disposed  to  believe 
that  science  has  outgrown  it.  At  the  same  time, 
we  are  quite  aware  into  what  a  licentious  career 
of  wild  speculation  the  mind  is  ready  to  rush  on 
the  removal  of  such  a  limitation  ;  what  extrava- 
gant theories  we  must  expect  to  see  broached,  and 
what  confusion  of  ideas,  nay,  what  positive  char- 
latanries, we  must  be  prepared  to  encounter,  before 
any  clear  and  definite  conception  can  emerge  from 
ihe  mass  of  images  which  crowd  upon  us  on  the 
suggestion  of  such  a  change  of  ground .  We  may 
indicate,  however,  one  or  two,  which  may  perhaps 
carry  with  them  some  degree  of  distinctness,  viz., 
first,  the  intension,  remission,  or  creation  of 
mechanical  force  dependent  on  the  presence  or 
absence  of  agents,  such  as  electricity  and  heat,  of 
whose  materiality,  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word, 
we  have  no  proof,  seeing  that  inertia  (at  least,  in 
the  case  of  heat)  forms  n)  part  of  our  conception 


of  them ;  and  secondly,  the  successive  quasi-undu-  < 
latory  propagation  of  qualities — powers  of  affecting 
either  the  senses  or  material  bodies  by  something 
different  from  mechanical  impulse.  It  is  perfectly 
true,  that  on  the  properties  of  matter  only  we  must 
rely  for  the  explanation  of  physical  phenomena. 
But  we  conceive  that  those  properties  are  only  just 
beginning  to  become  known  to  us,  that  we  shall 
have  to  reject  some  which  have  been  assumed  as 
unquestionable,  and  that  it  is  by  no  means  improb- 
able that  science  will  ere  long  make  us  familiar 
with  others,  calculated  to  stretch  to  the  utmost  our 
conception  of  material  existence.  Entertainin|f 
this  expectation,  we  must  here,  once  for  all, 
observe,  that  the  continual  use  of  the  word /orces 
in  the  work  before  us,  in  such  phrases  as  "  the 
forces  of  nature" — "  the  concurrent  action  of  nat- 
ural forces" — grates  with  something  approaching 
to  a  painful  harshness  on  our  ears.  We  should 
be  inclined  to  substitute  for  it,  wherever  it  occurs, 
the  expression  "  physical  powers,"  a  sense  which 
the  German  Krafte  might  bear,  we  think,  without 
violence. 

A  third  dogma,  which  has  of  late  been  placed 
in  prominence,  much,  as  we  conceive,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  sound  philosophy,  is  that  of  the  so-called, 
or  rather  miscalled,  positive  philosophy — an  extrav- 
agant and  morphological  transformation  of  that 
rational  empiricism,  which  professes  to  take  expe- 
rience for  its  basis  ;  resulting  from  insisting  on  the 
prerogatives  of  experience  in  reference  to  external 
phenomena,  and  ignoring  them  in  relation  to  the 
movements  and  tendencies  of  our  intellectual  nature : 
— a  philosophy  which,  if  it  do  not  repudiate  alto- 
gether the  idea  of  causation,  goes  far,  at  least,  to 
put  it  out  of  view,  and  with  it,  everything  which 
can  be  called  explanation  of  natural  phenomena, 
by  the  undue  predominance  assigned  to  the  idea  of 
law  : — which  rejects  as  not  merely  difficult,  not 
even  simply  hopeless,  but  as  utterly  absurd,  un- 
philosophical,  and  derogatory,  all  attempt  to  ren-' 
der  any  rational  account  of  those  abstract  equation- 
like propositions,  in  which  it  delights  to  embody 
the  results  of  experience,  other  than  their  inclusion 
in  some  more  general  proposition  of  the  same  kind . 
Entirely  persuaded  that,  in  physics,  at  least,  the 
inquiry  into  causes  is  philosophy ;  that  nothing 
else  is  so  ;  and  that  the  chain  of  causation  upwards 
is  broken  by  no  solution  of  continuity,  constituting 
a  gulph  absolutely  impassable  to  human  faculties, 
if  duly  prepared  by  familiarity  with  the  previous 
links ;  we  are  far  from  regarding  the  whole  office 
of  experimental  philosophy  as  satisfactorily  ex- 
pressed, by  declaring  it  to  consist  in  the  discovery 
and  generalization  ojf  laws.  There  are  two  ways 
of  expressing  every  law  of  nature — one  which 
does,  the  other  which  does  not,  bear  reference  to 
the  cause,  which  lies  at  the  root  of  the  phenom- 
enon. It  is  something  distinct  from,  and  more 
than  a  mere  generalization  of  law,  which  refers  the 
planetary  motions  to  Force  as  a  Cause  of  motion. 
No  acuteness  would  ever  have  sufficed  to  conclude 
the  laws  of  perturbation  from  those  of  elliptic  mo- 
tion, and  to  detect  a  new  planet  by  the  mere 
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knowledge  of  these  latter  laws,  had  this  word,  the 
key  of  the  whole  riddle,  remained  unpronounced. 
The  craving  of  the  philosophic  mind  is  for  explana- 
tion^ i.  e.  for  the  breaking  up  of  complex  phenome- 
na 'mio  familiar  sequences,  or  equally  familiar  tran- 
sitional changes,  or  cotemporary  manifestations ; 
which,  under  the  names  of  cause  and  effect,  we 
are  content  to  receive  (at  least  temporarily)  as 
ultimate  facts,  and  which  nothing  but  perfect 
familiarity  divests  of  that  marvellous  character 
which  they  really  possess — which  are  ordij  not 
looked  upon  as  miraculous  because  they  are  usual. 
When  we  work  our  way  up  to  facts  of  this  char- 
acter, physical  inquiry  ends,  and  speculation  begins. 
Very  few  such  ultimate  facts  have  hitherto  been 
arrived  at  in  physics ;  and  it  is  to  the  increase  of 
their  number,  by  future  inquiry,  that  we  must  look 
for  any  prospect  of  erasing  any  one  of  them  from 
the  list,  i.  e.  of  explaining  it.  No  doubt  expla- 
nation must  ever  be  imperfect,  if  quantitative  laws 
be  wanting  as  a  feature.  But  the  first,  at  least 
the  most  necessary  office  of  experimental  philos- 
ophy, is,  the  detection  of  the  influential  thing,  the 
ultimate  fact,  or  facts,  on  which  explanation  hinges 
— its  subsequent,  and,  in  that  sense,  subordinate, 
though  still  most  useful  and  important  one  ;  to  dis- 
cover the  formal  and  quantitative  laws  of  that  in- 
fluence. If,  indeed,  it  be  said,  that  the  proposition 
announcing  these  ultimate  facts  is  a  law,  in  the 
sense  of  the  word  intended,  we  protest  against  the 
abuse  of  language,  which  confounds,  under  one 
form  of  expression,  the  detection  of  the  law  itself, 
and  the  subject  matter  of  the  law — the  quod  loqtii- 
mur^  with  the  de  quo. 

With  the  richness  of  idea  and  command  of  re- 
•lource  which  natural  knowledge  confers,  civilization 
foes  hand  in  hand.  The  remarks  of  M.  de  Hum- 
boldt on  this  part  of  his  subject  are  so  pointed  and 
mpressive,  that  we  cannot  refuse  ourselves  the 
pleasure  of  quoting  them  : — 

"  The  clearer  our  insight  into  the  connection  of 
phenomena,  the  more  easily  we  shall  emancipate 
ourselves  from  the  error  of  those  who  do  not  per- 
ceive that,  for  the  intellectual  cultivation  and  for  the 
prosperity  of  nations,  all  branches  of  natural  knowl- 
edge are  alike  important,  whether  the  measuring 
and  describing  portion,  or  the  examination  of  chem- 
ical constituents,  or  the  investigation  of  the  physical 
forces  by  which  all  matter  is  pervaded.  *  *  * 
An  equal  appreciation  of  all  parts  of  natural  knowl- 
edge is  an  essential  requirement  of  the  present 
epoch,  in  which  the  material  wealth  and  the  in- 
creasing prosperity  of  nations  are  in  great  measure 
based  on  the  more  enlightened  employment  of  nat- 
ural products  and  forces.  *  *  *  The  most  super- 
ficial glance  at  the  present  condition  of  European 
states  shows  that  those  which  linger  in  the  race 
cannot  hope  to  escape  the  partial  diminution,  and, 
perhaps,  the  final  annihilation  of  their  resources. 

*  *  *  The  danger  *  *  *  must  be  averted 
by  the  earnest  cultivation  of  natural  knowledge. 

•  *  *  Knowledge  and  thought  are  at  once  the 
delight  and  the  prerogative  of  man ;  but  they  are 
also  a  part  of  the  wealth  of  nations,  and  often  afford 
to  them  an  abundant  indemnification  for  the  more 
sparing  bestowal  of  natural  riches." 


To  all  this,  of  course,  we  heartily  subscribe; 
and  we  only  v/ish  that  the  limit  M.  de  Humboldt 
has  prescribed  to  himself  would  have  permitted  him 
to  extend  the  scope  of  his  remarks,  clothed,  as  tliey 
are,  in  such  animated  language,  to  embrace  a  far 
wider  range  of  application.  The  frame  of  nature 
is  not  bounded  by  that  narrow  hmit  which  is  com- 
monly understood  by  the  term  physics.  Life, 
thought,  and  moral  and  social  relation,  are  all 
equally  natural — equally  elements  of  the  great 
scheme  of  the  Kosmos  with  matter  and  magnetism. 
The  only  imaginable  reason  why  the  sciences 
growing  out  of  these  ideas  are  not  regarded  and 
handled,  or  have  not  hitherto  effectually  been  so, 
as  branches  of  natural  science  and  inductive  inquiry, 
is  the  great  difficulty  of  arriving  at  true  statements 
of  facts  in  some,  owing  to  the  conflict  of  partial 
interests,  and  the  great  danger  and  consequent 
heavy  responsibility  attending  experiments  in  others. 
These  obstacles  can  only  be  removed  by  the  gen- 
eral enlightenment  of  mankind,  enabling  them  to 
perceive  that  their  true  interests  require  truth  in 
the  statement  of  facts  ;  deliberate  caution  in  under- 
taking, and  patience — long,  calm,  enduring  pa- 
tience— and  hearty  cooperation,  in  watching  the 
working  out  of  social  and  legislative  experiments. 

A  great  and  wondrous  attempt  is  making  in 
civilized  Europe  at  the  present  time  :  neither  more 
nor  less  than  an  attempt  to  stave  oflf,  ad  infnitumy 
the  tremendous  visitation  of  war ;  and,  by  remov- 
ing or  alleviating  the  positive  checks  to  the  growth 
of  population,  to  diminish  the  stringency  of  the 
preventive  ones,  and  to  subsist  continually  increas- 
ing masses  on  a  continually  increasing  scale  of 
comfort.  May  it  be  successful  I  But  the  only 
conditions  on  which  it  can  be  so  are,  that  nature 
be  laid  yearly  more  and  more  under  contribution  to 
human  wants ;  and  that  the  masses  themselves 
understand  and  go  along  with  the  exertions  mak- 
ing in  their  favor  in  a  spirit  of  amicable  and  rational 
conformity.  To  no  other  quarter  than  to  the 
progress  of  science  can  we  look  for  the  least 
glimpse  of  a  fulfilment  of  the  first  of  these  con- 
ditions. Neither  the  activity  of  hope,  nor  the 
energy  of  despair,  acting  by  stationary  means  on 
unvarying  elements,  can  coerce  them  into  a  geo- 
metrically increasing  productiveness.  Science  must 
wave  unceasingly  her  magic  wand,  and  point  un- 
ceasingly her  divining  rod.  The  task  now  laid 
on  her,  however,  is  not  of  her  own  seeking.  She 
declines  altogether  so  dread  a  responsibility,  while 
yet  declaring  her  readiness  to  aid  to  the  utmost 
of  her  powers  ;  claiming  only  the  privilege,  essen- 
tial to  their  available  exertion,  of  free,  undisturbed, 
and  dispassionate  thought,  and  calling  upon  every 
class  to  do  its  duty ;  the  higher  in  aiding  her  ap- 
plications, the  lower  in  conforming  to  her  rules. 

In  that  part  of  his  work  which  treats  of  the 
limits  and  method  of  exposition  of  the  physical  de- 
scription of  the  universe,  M.  de  Humboldt  takes 
considerable  pains  to  represent  the  "  Science  of 
the  Kosmos"  as  a  separate  and  independent  depart- 
ment of  knowledge,  distinct  in  scope  and  kind  from 
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a  mere  encyclopaedic  aggpregation  of  physical  sci- 
ences. We  concern  ourselves  little  whether  in 
this  he  have  succeeded  in  making  out  a  useful  and 
available  distinction ;  admitting,  as  he  does,  that 
in  his  mode  of  conceiving  and  handling  it,  it  is,  in 
effect,  the  aggregrate,  by  simple  juxtaposition,  of 
two  separate  and  very  unequal  portions,  similar  in 
character  so  far  as  the  less  can  be  similar  to  the 
more  complex.  He  regards  it,  in  short,  as  phys- 
ical geography  enlarged  by  such  a  description  of  the 
heavens  and  their  contents  as  shall  correspond  in 
plan  and  in  conception  (so  far  as  our  knowledge 
extends)  to  that  description  of  the  earth  and  its 
denizens  which  is  intended  by  the  former  designa- 
tion. In  so  far,  then,  as  physical  geography  is 
entitled  to  be  termed  a  separate  and  independent 
science,  kosmography,  or  the  science  of  the  Kos- 
mos,  is  so  also,  and  a  more  general  one,  including 
the  other.  A  Chinese  map  of  the  globe  is  a  map 
of  the  globe,  and  not  a  mere  map  of  China,  though 
the  Flowery  Land  figure  therein  in  rich  detail  of 
city,  stream,  and  province ;  and  though  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America  exist,  for  the  most  part, 
in  mere  outline,  and  occupying  an  extent  of  surface 
altogether  disproportioned  to  their  true  extent  and 
importance.  This  is  not  the  fault  of  the  Celestial 
Arrowsmith.  Had  he  known  more  of  the  globe, 
he  would  have  given  his  countrymen  a  better  map. 
Our  simile,  however,  is  faulty  in  one  respect. 
What  we  know  of  the  contents  of  space  exterior 
to  our  globe  we  at  least  know  truly — at  all  events, 
we  can  separate  our  knowledge  from  our  ignorance ; 
and  it  happens,  fortunately,  that  what  escapes 
our  view  is  precisely  that  which,  if  seen,  would 
merely  serve  to  puzzle  and  perplex  us ;  while  the 
great  and  obvious  features  which  strike  us  are  pre- 
cisely those  which  we  are  best  able  to  reduce  to  gen- 
eral laws,  and  to  view  in  systematic  connection, 
and  which  reveal  to  us,  in  its  grandest  form,  the 
Unity  of  the  Kosmos.  The  all-pervading  power 
of  gravitation,  that  mysterious  reality  by  which 
every  material  being  in  the  universe  is  placed  in 
instant  and  influential  relation  with  every  other, 
springs  forward  in  a  state  of  disengagement  and 
prominence  on  the  contemplation  of  the  celestial 
movements  which  it,  perhaps,  might  never  have 
assumed  had  not  the  opportunity  been  afforded  us 
of  so  contemplating  it,  apart  from  the  distracting 
influence  of  corpuscular  forces  which,  in  innumer- 
able instances,  mask  and  overlie  it  in  its  exhibition 
on  the  surface  of  our  planet.  And  again :  the 
phenomenon  of  light,  its  uniform  properties  and 
equal  velocity  from  whatever  quarter  of  space  it 
reaches  us,  and  the  certainty  those  properties  afford 
of  the  existence  of  a  perfectly  uniform  mechanism, 
coextensive  with  space  itself,  continually  occupied 
in  the  discharge  of  the  most  important  of  all  offices, 
that  of  conveying  at  once  information  and  vital 
stimulus  from  every  region  of  space  to  every  other 
— facts  of  this  kind,  were  there  no  other,  would 
suffice  to  force  upon  our  minds  the  clear  percep- 
tion of  a  unity  of  plan  and  of  action  in  the  consti- 
tution of  nature.  "A  connection  is  maintained, 
by  means  of  light  and  radiant  heat,  both  with  the 


sun  of  our  own  system,  and  all  those  remotex 
suns  which  glitter  in  the  firmament.  The  very 
different  measure  of  these  effects  must  not  prevent 
the  physical  philosopher,  engaged  in  tracing  a 
general  picture  of  nature,  from  noticing  the  con- 
nection and  coextensive  domimon  of  similar  forces." 
{Kosmos,  p.  146.,  Transl.) 

We  therefore  entirely  agree  with  our  author  in 
the  propriety  of  that  arrangement  of  his  work 
which  gives  the  precedence  of  treatment  to  the 
celestial  over  the  "  telluric"  view  of  nature  ;  and 
prefaces  the  description  of  our  own  globe  by  that 
of  the  sidereal  and  planetary  system.  And  whether 
such  description  be  properly  regarded  as  the  ex- 
position of  a  body  of  science,  or  (as  we  should 
rather  feel  disposed  to  look  upon  it)  a  sort  of  epos, 
a  noble  oratorio,  or  a  grand  spectacle,  we  are  de- 
lighted to  receive  it  at  his  hands,  and  to  throw  our- 
selves into  that  frame  of  mind  for  its  reception 
which  shall  be  best  calculated  to  heighten  the  im- 
pression, and  do  justice  to  the  exponent. 

Taking  our  stand,  therefore,  on  the  extreme 
verge  of  the  visible  creation,  let  us  for  an  instant 
look  about  us,  ere  we  descend  with  him,  like  the 
angelic  messenger  in  Milton,  through  stars,  nebulae, 
and  systems,  to  this  planetary  sphere  and  its  central 
sun.  Where  are  we  ?  Is  there  such  an  extreme 
verge?  This  question,  which  lies  at  the  very 
threshold  of  an  exposition  of  the  Kosmos,  per  de- 
scensum,  is  one  which  has  so  little  to  recommend 
it  as  a  matter  of  discussion  that  we  certainly  should 
not  mention  it  here,  had  it  not  got  involved  in  an 
astronomical  speculation  of  a  very  singular  nature. 
The  assumption  that  the  extent  of  the  starry  fir- 
mament is  literally  infinite  has  been  made,  by  one  of 
the  greatest  of  astronomers,  the  late  Dr.  Olbers, 
the  basis  of  a  conclusion  that  the  celestial  spaces 
are  in  some  slight  degree  deficient  in  transparency  ; 
so  that  all  beyond  a  certain  distance  is,  and  must 
forever  remain,  unseen ;  the  geometrical  progres- 
sion of  the  extinction  of  light  far  outrunning  the 
effect  of  any  conceivable  increase  in  the  power  of 
our  telescopes.  Were  it  not  so,  it  is  argued, 
every  part  of  the  celestial  concave  ought  to  shine 
with  the  brightness  of  the  solar  disc;  since  no 
visual  ray  could  be  so  directed  as  not,  in  some 
point  or  other  of  its  infinite  length,  to  encounter 
such  a  disc.  With  this  peculiar  form  of  the  argu- 
ment we  have  little  concern.  It  appears  to  us, 
indeed,  with  all  deference  to  so  high  an  authority, 
invalid ;  since  nothing  is  easier  than  to  imagine 
modes  of  systematic  arrangement  of  the  stars  in 
space  (entirely  in  consonance  with  what  we  see 
around  us  of  the  principle  of  subordinate  grouping 
actually  followed  out)  which  shall  strike  away  the 
only  foundation  on  which  it  can  be  made  to  rest, 
while  yet  fully  vindicating  the  absolute  infinity  of 
their  number.  It  is  the  conclusion  only  which  it 
appears  to  us  important  to  notice,  as  having  re- 
cently been  attempted  to  be  established  on  grounds 
of  direct  statistical  enumeration  of  stars  of  different 
orders  of  brightness,  by  the  illustrious  astronomer 
of  Pulkova,  in  a  remarkable  work,  (Etudes  d'As- 
tronomie  Stellaire,)  and  even  some  rude  approx- 
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imation  made  to  the  rate  of  extinction.  It  would 
lead  us  far  beyond  our  limits  to  attempt  even  to 
give  a  general  idea  of  his  reasonings,  but  one  re- 
mark on  the  whole  subject  we  cannot  forbear. 
Light,  it  is  true,  is  easily  disposed  of.  Once  ab- 
sorbed, it  is  extinct  forever,  and  will  trouble  us  no 
more.  But  with  radiant  heat  the  case  is  otherwise. 
This,  though  absorbed,  remains  still  effective  in 
heating  the  absorbing  medium,  which  must  either 
increase  in  temperature,  the  process  continuing,  ad 
infinitum,  or,  in  its  turn  becoming  radiant,  give 
out  from  every  point  at  every  instant  as  much  heat 
as  it  receives. 

Of  the  supposed  luminiferous  ether  itself,  as 
one  of  the  material  or  quasi-material  contents  of 
space,  M.  de  Humboldt  says  nothing.  He  waives, 
designedly,  at  least  in  the  present  volume,  any  al- 
lusion to  that,  and  all  other  theoretical  conceptions. 
The  view  of  creation  which  he  takes,  and  which 
we  must  take  with  him,  is  so  purely  and  entirely 
objective,  so  closely  confined  to  what  Mr.  Mill 
would  call  the  collocations  of  the  Kosmos,  that 
even  the  Newtonian  law  of  gravitation,  with  its 
noble  train  of  mathematical  consequences,  is  ex- 
cluded from  all  direct  and  special  notice.  We 
must  not,  therefore,  wonder,  but  accept  it  as  part 
of  the  determinate  plan  of  the  work,  that  light 
itself  is  spoken  of  only  incidentally,  as  affording 
a  measure  of  sidereal  distance  by  its  velocity,  and 
as  conveying  to  our  eyes  the  images  of  remote 
sidereal  objects,  not  as  they  now  exist,  but  as  they 
existed  years  or  ages  ago  ;  or  that  no  account  is 
given  of  the  Gaussian  generalizations  of  the  the- 
ory of  the  terrestrial  magnetism — a  subject,  of 
which  M.  de  Humboldt  is  so  preeminently  cogni- 
zant, that  it  must  have  required  the  greatest  self- 
control,  and  the  most  entire  satisfaction  whh  his 
pre-conceived  views  of  the  limits  of  his  subject, 
to  have  avoided  dilating  on  it. 

The  most  remote  bodies  which  the  telescopes 
disclose  to  us  are,  probably,  the  nebulae.  These, 
as  their  name  imports,  are  dim  and  misty-looking 
objects,  very  few  of  which  are  visible  to  the  un- 
assisted sight.  Powerful  telescopes  resolve  most 
of  them  into  stars,  and  more  in  proportion  to  the 
force  of  the  instrument  ;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
every  increase  of  telescopic  power  brings  fresh  and 
unresolved  nebulas  into  view.  A  natural  general- 
ization would  lead  us  to  conclude  that  all  such 
objects  are  nothing  but  groups  of  stars,  forming 
systems,  dilTering  in  size,  remoteness,  and  mode 
of  aggregation.  This  conclusion  would,  indeed, 
be  almost  irresistible  but  for  a  few  rare  examples, 
where  a  single  star  of  considerable  brightness  ap- 
pears surrounded  with  a  delicate  and  extensive 
atmosphere,  offering  no  indication  of  its  consisting 
of  stars.  Such  objects  have  given  rise  to  the 
conception  of  a  self-luminous  nebulous  matter,  of 
a  vaporous  or  gaseous  nature,  of  which  these 
photospheres,  and,  perhaps,  some  entire  nebula, 
may  consist,  and  to  the  further  conception  of  a 
gradual  subsidence  or  condensation  of  such  matter 
into  stars  and  systems.  It  cannot  be  denied,  how- 
ever, that  the  weight  of  induction  appears  to  be 


accumulating  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  that 
such  "  nebulous  stars"  may,  aftei  all,  be  only  ex- 
treme cases  of  central  condensation,  such  as  two  or 
three  "  nebulae,"  usually  so  called,  offer  a  near  ap- 
proach to.  Apart,  then,  from  these  singular  bodies, 
arid  leaving  open  the  questions  they  go  to  raise,  and 
apart  from  the  consideration  of  such  peculiar  cases 
as  planetary  and  annular  nebulae,  the  great  majority 
of  nebulae  may  be  described  as  globular  or  sphe- 
roidal aggregates  of  stars  arranged  about  a  centre, 
the  interior  strata  more  closely  than  the  exterior, 
according  to  very  various  laws  of  progressive  den- 
sity, but  the  strata  of  equal  density  being  more 
nearly  spherical  according  to  their  proximity  to  the 
centre.  Many  of  these  groups  contain  hundreds, 
nay,  thousands,  of  stars. 

Besides  these,  there  exist  nebulae  of  a  totally 
different  description  ;  of  vastly  greater  apparent 
dimension,  and  of  very  irregular  and  capricious 
forms,  of  which  the  well-known  nebula  in  Orion 
is  an  example.  .They  form,  evidently,  a  class 
apart  from  the  others,  not  only  in  aspect,  but  also 
as  regards  their  situation  in  the  heavens ;  for 
whereas  the  former  congregate  together  chiefly  in 
a  great  nebulous  district  remote  from  the  Milky 
Way,  or  are  otherwise  scattered  over  the  whole 
heavens,  (though  by  no  means  so  as  to  form  what 
M.  de  Humboldt  terms  a  "  nebulous  milky  way," 
or  zone  of  nebulae  surrounding  the  sphere,)  these 
only  occur  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  galaxy, 
and  may  fairly  be  considered,  if  not  as  integrant 
portions,  at  least  as  outliers  of  it.  Their  forms, 
therefore,  may  be  considered  as  in  some  degree 
indicative  of  the  true  form  of  that  starry  stratum, 
could  we  contemplate  it  from  a  distance,  so  far,  at 
least,  that  we  may  reasonably  suppose  it  quite  as 
irregular  and  complex  as  we  observe  these,  its  ap- 
pendages, actually  to  be. 

M.  de  Humboldt  leans,  as  might  be  expected 
from  one  especially  conversant  with  organic  forms, 
to  that  view  which  represents  the  nebulae  as  side- 
real systems,  in  process  of  gradual  formation  by 
the  mutual  attraction  of  their  parts,  and  by  the 
absorption  of  the  strictly  nebulous  element  into 
stellar  bodies.  "  The  process  of  condensation," 
he  says,  "  which  was  part  of  the  doctrine  of  An- 
aximenes,  and  of  the  whole  Ionic  school,  appears 
to  be  here  going  on  before  our  eyes.  The  subject 
of  conjoint  investigation  and  conjecture  has  a  pecu- 
liar charm  for  the  imagination.  Throughout  the 
range  of  animated  existence,  and  of  moving  forces 
in  the  physical  universe,  there  is  an  especial  fas- 
cination in  the  recognition  of  that  which  is  becom- 
ing, or  about  to  be,  even  greater  than  in  that  which 
is,  though  the  former  be  indeed  no  more  than  a  new 
condition  of  matter  already  existing  ;  for  of  the 
act  of  creation  itself,  the  original  calling  forth  of 
existence  out  of  non-existence,  we  have  no  expe- 
rience, nor  can  we  form  any  conception  of  it." 

That  the  whole  firmament  of  stars  visible  to  us, 
even  with  the  help  of  telescopes,  belongs  to  thai 
vast  sidereal  stratum  which  we  call  the  Galaxy, 
seems  hardly  to  admit  of  doubt.  The  actual 
form  of  this  stratum,  further  than  that  it  is  rot 
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improperly  characterized  as  such,  can  hardly  be 
said  to  be  known  with  any  approach  to  certainty ; 
but  that  its  extent  in  a  direct  line  outwards  is  enor- 
mously greater  in  some  directions  than  in  others, 
and  that  in  one  portion  of  its  extent  it  is,  as  it  were, 
cleft,  and  contorted,  in  others  lengthened  into  pro- 
cesses stretching  far  into  space,  seems  to  rank  among 
the  positive  conclusions  of  astronomy.  In  certain 
directions  its  extent  would  seem  to  be  unfathoma- 
ble to  our  best  telescopes  ;  in  others,  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe  we  see  through  and  beyond  it,  even 
in  its  own  plane. 

Of  the  distance  of  the  stars  of  which  this  vast 
stratum  consists,  at  least  of  some  of  the  nearest  of 
them,  we  are  beginning,  at  length,  to  possess  some 
certain  knowedge.  The  bright  star  "  Centauri  has 
a  measured  parallax  (as  the  observations  of  Hender- 
son and  Maclear  teach  us)  of  nearly  a  whole  second, 
(0"'9128,)  which  places  it  at  a  distance  from  us 
equal  to  226,000  radii  of  the  earth's  orbit.  That 
of  Gl  Cygni  has  been  ascertained  by  Bessel  to  be 
no  less  than  592,200  such  radii,  while  the  observa- 
tions of  Struve  place  a  Lyrae  at  789,600  of  simi- 
lar units  from  our  system.  Such  is  the  scale  of 
the  system  to  which  we  belong,  such  the  magni- 
tudes we  are  led  to  regard  as  small,  in  comparison 
with  its  actual  extent !  The  number  of  stars 
whose  distance  is  imperfectly  known  to  us  at 
present  is  about  thirty-five,  seven  of  which  may 
be  considered  as  determined,  with  some  approach 
to  certainty,  by  the  recent  researches  of  Mr. 
Peters. 

Among  the  countless  swarm  of  what  are  com- 
monly called  fixed  stars,  there  is  not  one,  proba- 
bly, which  really  merits  the  name.  In  by  far  the 
great  majority,  a  minute,  but  regularly  progressive, 
change  of  place  is  observed  to  take  place ;  and, 
from  a  careful  examination  of  these  movements, 
as  observed  in  stars  visible  in  Europe,  it  has  been 
concluded  that  a  portion  at  least  of  them  is  only 
apparent,  and  arises  from  a  real  motion  of  our 
own  sun,  carrying  with  it  the  whole  planetary 
system,  towards  a  point  in  the  constellation  Her- 
cules, in  R.  A.  259°  35'  decl.  34°  34'  north.  This 
extraordinary  conclusion,  resting  as  it  does  on  the 
independent  and  remarkably  agreeing  calculations 
of  five  different  and  eminent  astronomers,  from 
data  affiirded  by  northern  stars,  has,  within  the 
last  few  months,  received  a  striking  confirmation 
by  the  researches  of  Mr.  Galloway,  who  has  ar- 
rived at  the  very  same  conclusion,  from  calcula- 
tions founded  on  the  proper  motions  of  stars  in 
tlie  southern  hemisphere,  not  included  among  those 
used  by  his  predecessors.  In  this  path  the  sun 
moves  with  the  prodigious  velocity  of  400,000  miles, 
or  nearly  its  own  semi-diameter,  per  diem. 

Independent  of  the  movements  of  translation 
not  accounted  for  by  this  cause,  several  of  the 
stars  have  a  rotary  motion,  forming  pairs  or  binary 
systems,  called  double  stars,  revolving  about  each 
other  in  resrular  elliptic  orbits,  governed  by  the 
Newtonian  law  of  gravitation.  This  sort  of  con- 
nection, suggested  as  theoretically  probable  by 
Mitchell,  and  damonstrated  as  a  matter  of  observa- 


tion by  Herschel,  has  now  been  distinctly  traced 
in  fifty  or  sixty  instances,  (M.  de  Humboldt,  antic- 
ipating what  will  doubtless  one  day  prove  to  be  a 
fact,  says  2800,)  among  which  occur  examples  of 
periodic  revolutions  of  200,  182,  117,  61,  44,  and 
even  17  years,  and  of  orbits,  in  some  cases  so  ec- 
centric as  to  be  quite  cometary,  in  others  nearly 
circular.  Some  again  are  concluded,  with  much 
probabihty,  to  revolve  on  their  axes,  from  the  ob- 
servation of  regular  periodic  changes  in  their  lus- 
tre ;  while  others  vary  in  no  regular  and  certain 
periods,  undergoing  great  and  abrupt  changes,  for 
which  no  probable  cause  has  yet  been  assigned. 
In  one  remarkable  instance  a  change  of  color 
would  appear  to  have  taken  place.  Sirius,  which 
is  now  one  of  the  whitest  of  the  stars,  is  charac- 
terized by  Ptolemy  as  red,  or  at  least  ruddy.  'O 
8i  l^PiQiog,  i^noxiQoQi^  is  his  expression^  speaking 
pointedly  of  its  color,  and  not  of  its  scintilhitions. 

Not  the  least  surprising,  is  the  actual  and  posi- 
tive knowledge  we  have  obtained  of  the  iveight  or 
quantity  of  matter  contained  in  at  least  one  of  the 
binary  stars,  61  Cygni ;  from  whose  orbital  mo- 
tion, compared  with  its  distance,  Bessel  has  con- 
cluded that  the  conjoint  mass  of  its  two  individuals 
is  "  neither  much  more  nor  much  less  than  half 
the  mass  of  our  sun."  It  appears  as  a  star  of  the 
sixth  magnitude.  From  the  photometric  experi- 
ments of  Wollaston  on  a  Lyrae,  compared  with 
what  we  know  of  its  distance,  its  actual  emission 
of  light  may  be  gathered  to  be  not  less  than  5i 
times  that  of  the  sun.  Sirius,  which  is  nine  times 
as  bright  as  «  Lyrae,  and  whose  parallax  is  insen- 
sible, cannot,  therefore,  be  estimated  at  less  that 
100  suns. 

Non-luminous  stars  have  been  conjectured  to 
exist,  and  Bessel  even  considered  that  some  irreg- 
ularities, supposed  to  subsist  in  the  proper  motions 
of  Procyon  and  Sirius,  could  no  other  way  be  ac- 
counted for  than  by  supposing  them  to  be  revolv- 
ing about  invisible  central  bodies.  The  illustrious 
astronomer  of  Pulkova,  in  the  work  we  have  already 
had  occasion  to  cite,  has,  however,  by  destroying 
the  evidence  of  irregularity  by  a  careful  revision 
of  all  the  recorded  observations,  rendered  it  unne- 
cessary to  resort  to  such  an  hypothesis. 

Neither  have  attempts  been  wanting  to  deduce 
from  the  proper  motions  of  the  stars  the  situation 
in  space  of  the  "  Central  Sun,"  about  which  the 
whole  firmament  revolves.  Lambert  placed  it  in 
the  nebula  of  Orion  ;  Maedler,  very  recently,  in 
the  Pleiades,  on  grounds  which,  however,  appear 
to  us  anything  but  conclusive. 

The  vast  interval  which  separates  our  system 
from  its  nearest  neighbors  among  the  fixed  stars, 
is  a  blank  which  even  the  imaginations  of  astrono- 
mers have  been  unable  to  people  with  denizens  of 
any  definite  character,  other  than  a  few  lost  comets 
slowly  groping  out  their  benighted  way  to  other 
systems,  or  torpidly  lingering  in  aphelio,  expecting 
their  recall  to  the  source  of  light  and  warmth.  In 
the  utter  insulation  of  this  huge  intervening  gulph, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  perceive  a  guarantee  against 
extraneous  perturbation  and  foreign  interference. 
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or  to  avoid  tracing  an  extension  of  the  very  same 
principle  of  subordinate  grouping  which  secures 
the  satellites  of  our  planets  from  too  violent  a  per- 
turbative  action  on  the  part  of  the  central  body. 
It  thus  assumes  the  character  and  importance  of  a 
eosmical  law  ;  and,  while  it  affords  another  and 
most  striking  indication  of  the  unity  of  plan  which 
pervades  the  universe,  may  lead  us  to  believe  that, 
if  other  systems  yet  exist  in  the  immensity  of  space, 
they  may  be  separated  from  our  own  by  intervals 
so  immense  as  to  appear  only  as  dim  and  nebu- 
lous specks,  or  utterly  and  forever  to  elude  our 
sight. 

Descending,  now,  with  our  guide  through  this 
vacuum  inane  to  our  own  system,  we  shall  for  a 
moment  depart  from  his  arrangement  to  strike  at 
once  upon  its  central  body — our  own  sun.  This, 
indeed,  can  hardly  be  called  a  departure,  since,  by 
an  extraordinary  omission,  we  find  no  special  notice 
taken  by  M.  de  Humboldt  of  this  magnificent  globe. 
Yet,  surely,  there  is  matter  of  sufficient  interest  in 
what  is  known  and  seen  of  its  physical  constitution 
and  important  peculiarities,  to  have  justified,  in- 
deed to  have  required,  their  not  being  passed  siib 
silentio  in  a  physical  description  of  the  universe.  If 
there  be  much,  as  yet  mysterious,  in  its  inexhaust- 
ible emission  of  light  and  heat,  there  is  also  much 
in  the  mechanism  by  which  that  emission  is  pro- 
duced which  is  matter  of  ocular  inspection.  We 
know,  for  instance,  that  the  sun  is  not  simply  an 
incandescent  mass ;  that  the  luminous  process, 
whatever  its  nature,  is  superficial  only,  being 
confined  to  two  strata  of  phosphorescent  clouds, 
floating  in  an  atmosphere  of  considerable  but  im- 
perfect transparency,  extending  to  a  vast  distance 
beyond  them ;  that  these  clouds  are  often  driven 
asunder  by  tumultuary  movements  of  astonishing 
energy  and  extent,  disclosing  to  our  eyes  the  dark 
surface  below ;  that  the  region  in  which  these 
movements  take  place  is  confined  to  an  equatorial 
belt  of  about  sixty  degrees  in  breadth,  being,  how- 
ever, comparatively  much  less  frequent  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  equator  itself.  We  know, 
moreover,  that  the  time  of  its  rotation  (2.5i  days) 
stands  in  decided  and  pointed  dissonance  with  the 
Keplerian  law  of  the  planetary  revolutions,  and  that 
therefore  the  sun  has  most  certainly  not  been 
formed  by  the  simple  subsidence  of  regularly  rotat- 
ing planetary  matter  gradually  contracting  in  dimen- 
sion by  cooling  ;  a  fact  which  the  advocates  of  the 
nebulous  hypothesis  must,  therefore,  render  some 
other  account  of. 

The  primary  planets  known  to  us  at  the  present 
moment  are  sixteen  in  number,  including  no  less 
than  five  which  have  been  added  to  the  list  since 
the  publication  of  the  Kosmos  in  1845.  The  dis- 
covery of  one  of  these,  Neptune,  by  the  mere  con- 
sideration of  the  recorded  perturbations  of  the 
remotest  planet  previously  known,  by  the  theory 
of  gravitation,  as  delivered  by  Newton,  and  ma- 
tured by  the  French  geometers,  will  ever  be  re- 
garded as  the  most  glorious  intellectual  triumph 
of  the  present  age.  If  anything  could  enhance  its 
claim  to  be  so  considered,  it  is  the  assurance  given 


us  of  the  exceedingly  firm  grasp  by  which  theory 
has  seized  on  this  most  complicated  subject ;  by 
the  fact  of  the  discovery  having  been  made  almost 
simultaneously  by  two  geometers  of  different  na- 
tions, pursuing  diflferent  courses  of  investigation, 
each  in  entire  ignorance  of  the  other's  proceed- 
ings, and  arriving  at  what  may  fairly  be  termed 
the  same  identical  place  of  the  yet  unseen  planet. 
It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  astronomy,  the 
oldest,  and,  as  it  might  be  considered,  the  ma- 
turest  among  the  sciences,  is  perhaps  at  this  mo- 
ment the  most  rapidly  progressive  of  any,  such  is 
the  novelty  as  well  as  the  magnitude  of  the  facts 
which  every  year  brings  forth. 

M.  de  Humboldt  in  this  division  of  his  subject, 
presents  us  with  a  rapid,  but  an  extremely  strik- 
ing and  well-digested  view  of  the  "  collocations" 
of  our  system ;  that  is  to  say,  of  the  actual  ar- 
rangement and  distribution  of  its  masses  in  respect 
of  their  magnitudes,  densities,  and  distances  from 
the  sun,  their  times  of  rotation  on  their  axes,  and 
the  extent  of  their  provision  with  satellites.  We 
have  never  met  with  a  better  expose  of  these  par- 
ticulars, grouped  as  they  are  under  a  variety  of 
aspects,  with  the  object  of  bringing  into  view  the 
general  relations,  if  any,  which  exist  betvveea 
them 

"  It  has  been  proposed  to  consider  the  telescopic 
planets,"  now  eight  in  number,  between  Mars  and 
Jupiter,  '*  with  their  more  eccentric,  intersecting, 
and  greatly-inclined  orbits,  as  forming  a  middle 
zone,  or  group,  in  our  planetary  system  ;  and  if  we 
follow  out  this  view,  we  shall  find  that  the  compar- 
ison of  the  inner  group  of  planets,  comprising  Mer- 
cury, Venus,  the  Earth,  and  Mars,  with  the  outer 
group,  consisting  of  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Uranus,"  (and 
Neptune,)  "  presents  several  striking  contrasts. 
The  planets  of  the  inner  group,  which  are  nearer 
the  sun,  are  of  more  moderate  size,  are  denser, 
rotate  round  their  respective  axes  more  slowly,  in 
nearly  equal  periods,  diflfering  little  from  twenty- 
four  hours,  are  less  compressed  at  the  poles,  and, 
with  one  exception,  without  satellites.  The  exter- 
nal planets  *  *  *  *  are  of  much  greater  magnitude, 
five  times  less  dense,  more  than  twice  as  rapid  in 
their  rotation  round  their  axes,  more  compressed  at 
the  poles,  and  richer  in  moons  in  the  proportion  of 
seventeen"  (eighteen)  "  to  one." 

So  soon  as  we  descend  to  particulars,  however, 
we  find  these  general  relations  broken  in  upon  by 
continual  exceptions.  The  history  of  the  discovery 
of  Neptune  has  afforded  a  signal  instance  how  little 
reliance  could  be  placed  on  a  law  of  collocation, 
which  had  begun  to  be  considered  as  a  fundamen- 
tal relation  pervading  the  whole  system.  Still,  as 
such  laws,  partially  carried  out,  they  possess  a 
peculiar  interest,  especially  when  we  consider  the 
exactness  of  numerical  relation  which  holds  good 
in  several  instances,  and  which  leads  irresistibly  to 
speculate  upon  causes,  as  is  the  case  with  all  close 
numerical  coincidences,  which  nothing  can  per- 
suade us  to  believe  purely  accidental  when  they 
take  place  in  matters  of  fact.  Why,  we  are 
tempted  to  ask,  do  the  diurnal  rotations  of  Mer 
cury,  the  Earth,  and  Mars,  agree  to  a  minute. 
Why  are  the  densities  of  the   Sun,  Jupiter,  Ura- 
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nus,  (and  ?  Neptune)  exactly  alike,  and  just  one 
fourth  of  the  Earth's?  Again,  among  the  satel- 
lites, why  are  the  periodic  times  of  Saturn's  third 
and  fourth  satellites  respectively,  precisely  double 
those  of  the  first  and  second  ?  And  why  are  the 
rotations  of  the  satellites,  generally,  on  their  axes 
performed  in  precisely  the  same  times  as  their  rev- 
olutions about  their  respective  primaries  ?  Of  this 
last-mentioned  coincidence,  indeed,  a  mechanical 
explanation  is  given,  (Kosmos,  p.  155,  Trans.,) 
which  we  are  aware  rests  on  high  authority.  It 
pre-supposes,  however,  (which  our  author  does  not 
appear  to  have  recollected,)  an  original,  very  near 
adjustment  to  exact  coincidence ;  and  even  with 
this  admission  we  remain  by  no  means  satisfied  of 
its  validity.  It  appears  to  us  that  the  very  small- 
est deviation  from  perfect  coincidence,  originally 
subsisting,  would  destroy  all  tendency  to  that  ac- 
cumulation of  matter  on  one  diameter  of  the  satel- 
lite, and  consequent  permanent  elongation  of  its 
figure,  which  the  further  steps  of  the  so-called 
explanation  require. 

By  far  the  most  wonderful  and  mysterious  bodies 
of  our  system  are  the  comets.  Their  number  is 
immense,  their  variety  of  aspect  infinite,  their 
magnitude  astounding.  Apart  from  the  magnifi- 
cence of  their  appearance,  and  the  interest  attach- 
ing to  their  eccentric  orbits,  and  utter  contempt 
of  the  ordinary  planetary  conventions  in  their  ex- 
cursions into  space,  they  have  become  to  us  instru- 
ments of  physical  inquiry  ;  and  the  study  of  their 
motions  has  disclosed  to  us  features  in  the  consti- 
tution of  our  system  of  which  we  should  otherwise 
have  had  no  idea,  and  afforded  opportunities,  which, 
but  for  them,  had  been  altogether  wanting  of  com- 
pleting our  knowledge  of  the  masses  of  the  planets 
themselves.  Their  almost  spiritual  tenuity  enables 
them  to  feel  as  it  were,  and  to  manifest  by  a  sen- 
sible retardation  the  resistance  of  a  medium  per- 
vading the  planetary  spaces,  while  the  direction  of 
their  tails  always  turned  from  the  sun,  and  the 
enormous  velocity  with  which  these  singular  ap- 
pendages have  appeared  on  some  occasions  to  be 
projected  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  solar 
gravity,  has  afforded  more  than  a  presumption  of 
the  existence  of  repulsive  as  well  as  attractive 
forces  in  our  system.  It  would  be  endless  to 
recount  the  singularities  presented  by  these  bodies. 
Some  have  had  two  tails,  one  (1744)  six,  and  some 
none  at  all,  though  otherwise  large  and  conspicu- 
ous. Many  have  been  seen  in  bright  sunshine  and 
at  noon-day,  as  was  the  case  with  the  recent  mag- 
nificent one  of  1843.  The  tails  of  some  have 
equalled,  and  even  surpassed  in  length,  the  radius 
of  the  earth's  orbit;  and  through  those  of  the 
comets  of  1819  and  1823,  the  earth  itself  is  sup- 
posed to  have  passed.  The  famous  comet  of  Lexell 
passed  twice  (1767  and  1779)  among  the  satellites 
of  Jupiter,  and  approached  the  earth  in  1770  within 
six  times  the  distance  of  the  moon.  Several  of 
th'^m  return  in  known  periods ;  the  celebrated 
comut  of  Halley  in  76*871  years ;  that  of  Encke 
in  3-316  ;  that  of  Biela  in  6*599,  and  that  of  Faye 
in  7-29  years.     The  climax  to  the  bizarreries  of 


these  singular  bodies  was  afforded  in  1846  by  one 
of  these  last-mentioned  comets,  (that  of  Biela,) 
which  was  actually  seen  to  separate  itself  into  two  ; 
which,  after  thus  parting  connection,  continued 
amicably  journeying  along  side  by  side  without 
further  mutual  disturbance. 

The  fall  of  masses  of  stone,  of  iron,  and  of  ashes 
and  other  substances  from  the  heavens,  is  a  fact 
now  so  thoroughly  well  attested,  that  every  doubt 
as  to  its  reality  has  long  since  vanished.  The 
latter  phenomenon  may  not  unreasonably  be  attrib- 
uted to  volcanic  eruptions,  or  to  matter  swept  from 
the  surface  of  the  earth  by  tempests  and  whirl- 
winds, carried  to  a  vast  height,  and  deposited  at 
great  distances  from  its  origin  ;  and  such,  indeed, 
appears  to  have  been  the  case  in  many  well  authen- 
ticated instances.  We  have  before  us  a  portion 
of  a  sheet  of  200  square  feet,  of  a  substance  exactly 
similar  to  cotton  felt,  and  of  which  clothing  might 
be  made,  which  fell  at  Carolath,  in  Silesia,  in  1839. 
On  microscopic  examination  it  is  found  to  consist 
of  delicate  matted  and  bleached  confervae  containing 
infusoria  ;  and  was  therefore,  doubtless,  raised  from 
its  natural  site,  the  dried  bed  of  some  lake  or 
marsh,  and  wafted  to  the  place  of  its  fall  by  a  storm. 

But  no  such  explanation  will  apply  to  the 
astounding  phenomenon  of  the  sudden  fall  of  blocks 
of  stone  or  iron  of  several  pounds,  nay  tons,  in 
weight. 

"  A  presumptuous  scepticism,"  says  M.  de  Hum- 
boldt, "  which  rejects  facts  without  examination  of 
their  truth,  is,  in  some  respects,  even  more  injurious 
than  an  unquestioning  credulity.  It  is  the  tendency 
of  both  to  impede  accurate  investigation.  Ahhough 
for  upwards  of  2000  years  the  annals  of  different 
nations  had  told  of  falls  of  stones,  which,  in  many 
instances,  had  been  placed  beyond  doubt  by  the  tes- 
timony of  irreproachable  witnesses ;  although  the 
Baetylia  formed  an  important  part  of  the  meteor 
worship  of  the  ancients,  and  the  companions  of 
Cortes  saw,  at  Cholula,  the  aerolite  which  had 
fallen  on  the  neighboring  pyramid ;  although  ca- 
liphs and  Mongolian  princes  had  had  swords  forged 
of  fresh-fallen  meteoric  iron ;  and  even  although 
human  beings  had  been  killed  by  the  falling  stones 
(viz.,  a  friar  at  Crema  on  the  4ih  of  September, 
1511,  a  monk  at  Milan,  1650,  and  two  Swedish 
sailors  on  board  a  ship  in  1674;)  yet,  until  the 
time  of  Chladni,  who  had  already  earned  for  him- 
self imperishable  renown  in  physics  by  the  discov- 
ery of  his  figure-representations  of  sound,  this  great 
cosmical  phenomenon  remained  almost  unheeded, 
and  its  intimate  connection  with  the  planetary  sys- 
tem remained  unknown." 

We  can  pardon  some  degree  of  scepticism,  on 
a  subject  apparently  so  marvellous,  before  the 
assemblage  of  recorded  facts  had  brought  a  mass 
of  independent  and  agreeing  evidence  to  bear  upon 
the  general  mind,  nauseated  as  it  had  become  by 
tales  of  monkish  miracle  and  travellers'  wonders. 
Chladni  wrote  in  1794,  and  his  work  had  eventually 
shaken  this  scepticism,  and  excited  general  atten- 
tion, when,  on  the  26th  of  April,  1803,  a  shower 
of  stones,  thousands  in  number,  and  several  of 
them  weighing  many  pounds,  was  hurled  over  a 
district  of  between  twenty  and  thirty  square  miles 
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in  extent,  by  the  explosion  of  a  globe  of  fire  in 
mid-day  and  in  a  clear  sky,  vertically  over  the  town 
of  I'Aigle,  in  Normandy.  This  was  precisely  the 
opportunity  to  inquire  minutely  into  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  event,  and  to  place  them  on  official 
record .  Accordingly ,  at  the  instance  of  the  French 
Academy  of  Sciences,  the  government  commis- 
sioned M.  Biot  to  proceed  to  the  spot,  examine 
witnesses,  and  collect  every  particular.  His  report 
on  this  event,  which  forms  part  of  the  memoirs  of 
the  Institute  for  1806,  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  as 
to  its  reality.  Trees  were  broken,  houses  struck, 
the  ground  ploughed  up,  the  actual  stones  picked 
up  or  dug  out  in  vast  abundance.  Many  persons 
had  narrow  escapes,  and  one  was  slightly  wounded. 
A  list  published  by  Chladni  (Ann.  du  Bureau  des 
Longitudes,  1825)  enumerates  upwards  of  200 
instances  of  similar  occurrences,  collected  from  the 
annals  of  all  nations,  China  included  ;  among 
which  we  observe  no  less  than  sixteen  recorded  in 
the  British  Isles  subsequent  to  1620,  one  of  which 
(May  18,  1680)  took  place  in  London.  Subse- 
quent research  has  added  largely  to  this  list,  and 
new  occurrences  of  the  kind  are  continually  hap- 
pening. Many  of  the  masses  which  have  so  fallen 
have  been  of  great  magnitude.  To  say  nothing 
of  the  enormous  weight  of  some  of  the  blocks  of 
iron  supposed  to  be  of  meteoric  origin  ;  the  stone 
which  fell  at  JEgospotamos  was  as  large  as  two 
mill-stones  ;  and  that  which  fell  at  Narni,  A.  D. 
921,  formed  a  rock  projecting  four  feet  above  the 
surface  of  the  river.  A  mass  of  this  magnitude, 
so  distinct  in  its  nature  from  the  materials  of  the 
surrounding  rocks,  and  in  a  locality  so  very  definite, 
might  surely  yet  be  found  by  persevering  search. 
Facts  of  this  kind  preclude  all  idea  of  their  being 
formed  in  the  air  from  floating  vapors,  while  their 
difference  from  all  known  volcanic  products  or 
minerals  excludes  their  reference  to  a  terrestrial 
origin.  Volcanoes  in  the  moon  were  for  a  time 
resorted  to,  and  M.  de  Humboldt  (note  69)  is  at 
some  pains  to  prove  this  opinion  untenable.  We 
believe  it  to  be  now  entertained  by  no  one.  Their 
planetary  nature  is  the  only  remaining  account 
which  can  be  given  of  their  origin  ;  and  this  opinion 
he  of  course  adopts,  classing  them  with  the  other 
admitted  members  of  our  system.  The  phenomena 
of  their  explosion,  and  the  violent,  though  transient 
and  merely  superficial  heat  which  they  undergo  at 
the  moment  of  their  fall,  may  perhaps  be  consid- 
ered as  militating  against  such  an  origin.  But 
we  perceive  nothing  in  these  circumstances  incom- 
patible with  the  necessary  consequences  of  such  a 
rencontre.  Arriving  with  planetary  velocity  at 
the  confines  of  our  atmosphere,  where  the  air  is 
many  thousand,  perhaps  million,  times  rarer  than 
at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  such  a  body  would 
carry  before  it  the  air  on  which  it  immediately 
impinged,  compressing  it  to  an  enormous  relative 
extent  against  its  own  surface,  before  the  absolute 
compression  could  reach  such  a  point  as  to  deter- 
mine its  lateral  escape.  Now,  it  has  been  shown 
by  Poisson,  (Am.  de  Chim.  xxiii.  341,)  that  the 
latent  heat  of  a  given  weight  of  air  is  greater,  the 


lower  the  pressure  under  which  it  exists.  A  given 
quantity  (by  weight)  of  air,  therefore,  at  those 
elevations  contains  more  latent  heat  than  the  same 
quantity  at  the  earth's  surface.  When  condensed, 
therefore,  it  will  give  out  more  heat  than  would  be 
elicited  by  the  same  extent  of  relative  condensation 
from  air  of  ordinary  density,  which  we  know  to  be 
capable  of  producing  ignition,  even  under  very 
moderate  degrees  of  sudden  compression.  A 
source  of  sudden  and  transient  heat  of  almost  any 
conceivable  intensity,  is  thus  provided  in  immediate 
contact  with  the  surface  of  the  stone,  which  it 
would  fuse  and  partly  vaporize,  while  the  sudden 
and  violent  expansion  of  the  parts  immediately 
beneath  the  fused  film  must  necessarily  cause 
decrepitation  and  disruption  of  fragments.  In  short, 
there  is  no  part  of  the  phenomenon  which  this 
explanation  does  not  reach.  Mere  friction  against 
the  atmosphere,  as  suggested  by  Poisson,  seems 
quite  insufficient  to  produce  incandescence. 

That  a  resemblance  should  be  conceived  to  exist 
between  those  globes  of  fire  which  throw  down 
stones  and  those  which  only  gleam  and  are  extinct, 
or  which  terminate  with  a  harmless,  though  often 
very  terrific  explosion,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at. 
Yet  the  analogy  founded  on  mere  optical  resem- 
blance would  hardly  suffice  to  prove  a  community 
of  nature  or  origin.  Accordingly,  little  or  no 
attempt  was  made  to  connect  these  formidable  vis- 
itors with  the  innocuous  spectacle  afforded  by  shoot- 
ing stars  or  train-accompanied  meteors,  till  1833, 
when  a  brilliant  display  of  the  November  meteors, 
on  the  12th  and  13th  of  that  month,  repeated  on 
the  same  days  of  the  following  year,  brought  to 
recollection  a  similar  display  witnessed  by  M.  de 
Humboldt  in  1799,  in  America.  On  comparison 
of  dates,  it  was  perceived,  with  astonishment,  that 
they  precisely  coincided.  The  extraordinary  fact 
has  since  been  established  by  observation,  and  by 
the  assemblage  of  ancient  and  modern  records,  that 
meteoric  showers  occur  periodically  on  certain 
given  days  of  the  year,  though  not  of  every  year, 
and  especially  on  the  12th — 14th  November,  and 
the  9th — 11th  of  August;  the  latter  epoch  being 
the  most  uniform  in  respect  of  the  intensity  of  the 
phenomenon.  Another  fact,  not  less  striking,  has 
emerged  in  respect  of  the  directions  affected  by  the 
meteors  in  their  flight.  They  diverge,  apparently, 
from  fixed  points  in  the  heavens,  whose  longitudes 
are  90°  in  advance  of  the  actual  places  of  the  earth 
in  the  echptic  at  the  epochs  in  question.  Such 
apparent  divergence,  by  the  rules  of  perspective, 
is  the  criterion  of  a  real  parallelism  ;  and  we  are 
thus  carried  onwards  to  the  inevitable  conclusion 
of  a  cosmical  origin  and  common  direction  of 
motion,  in  groups  or  flights  of  these  bodies,  which 
the  earth  encounters  in  its  annual  path,  and  which 
are  presumed  to  form  rings  or  planes  more  or  less 
interrupted  about  the  sun,  revolving  according  to 
planetary  laws.  We  agree  with  M.  de  Humboldt 
in  considering  the  general  conclusion  as  perfectly 
well  established,  and  as  justifying  his  admission  of 
them  into  the  rights  of  recognized  membership  of 
the  planetary  system. 
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The  zodiacal  light  is  another  of  those  luminous 
phenomena  to  which  a  cosmical  origin  has  always 
been  ascribed  : — 

"  The  earliest  distinct  description"  of  it  "  is  con- 
tained in  Childrey's  Britannia  Baconica,  (1661.) 
Its  first  observation  may  have  been  two  or  three 
vears  earlier.  Dominic  Cassini  has,  however,  in- 
contestablv  tiie  merit  of  having  been  the  first  (in 
1683)  to  investigate  its  relations  in  space.  *  *  *  It 
may  be  conjectured  with  much  probability  that  the 
remarkable  light,  rising  pyramidically  from  the 
earth,  which,  in  1509,  was  seen  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  sky  for  forty  nights  in  succession  from  the 
high  table  land  of  Mexico,  (and  which  I  find  men- 
tioned in  an  ancient  Aztec  manuscript  in  the  Codex 
Tellerio-Remensis,  in  the  royal  library  at  Paris,) 
was  the  zodiacal  light."     (Transl.,  p.  189. 

This  light,  as  M.  de  Humboldt  justly  reasons, 
cannot  be  the  solar  atmosphere  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  words.  But  we  cannot  so  readily 
admit  the  conclusion  he  draws,  that  it  is  an  ex- 
tremely oblate  ring  of  lucid  vapors  revolving  in 
space  between  the  orbits  of  A^enus  and  Mars.  An 
extent  much  beyond  the  earth's  orbit,  at  all  events, 
seems  incompatible  with  its  pointed  or  pyramidal 
form  and  termination  at  a  certain  apparent  distance 
from  the  sun,  instead  of  being  continued  all  around 
the  heavens.  Nor  can  we  perceive  any  good  rea- 
son for  ascribing  to  it  an  annular  form,  wholly 
exterior  to  the  orbit  of  Venus.  The  passage  which 
he  cites  from  Cassini,  (note  96,)  in  support  of  this 
opinion,  appears  to  us  by  no  means  susceptible  of 
this  interpretation ;  nor  are  we  aware  of  any  ob- 
servations which  necessitate  such  a  conclusion, 
contrary  as  it  is  to  the  opinion  generally  received 
on  the  subject. 

Descend  we  now  to  our  own  globe,  "  from  the 
region  of  celestial  forms  to  the  more  restricted 
sphere  of  terrestrial  forces  ;  from  the  children  of 
Uranus  to  those  of  Gea  ;"  from  the  contemplation 
of  matter  obedient  to  comparatively  few  and  simple 
impulses  and  laws,  offering  no  indications  of  qual- 
itative diversity — to  matter  under  the  influence  of 
molecular  forces  of  excessive  complication,  and 
laws  very  imperfectly  understood,  exhibiting  fun- 
damental diversities  of  quality,  affording  endless 
scope  to  agencies  which  scarcely  appear  to  resolve 
themselves  into  the  simple  conception  of  mechani- 
cal effort,  and  whose  active  principles,  electricity 
and  heat,  present  themselves  to  us  under  aspects 
now  reminding  us  of  the  ordinary  forms  of  matter 
by  their  quantitative  relations  to  tangible  bodies, 
and  now  eluding  our  grasp  by  a  subtilty  which 
seems  to^  transcend  our  notions  of  corporeal  exis- 
tence. Here,  too,  we  become  conversant  with 
organic  life  in  all  its  infinite  diversities  and  stages 
of  manifestation,  and  in  all  its  adaptations  to  ex- 
ternal conditions  ;  as  a  something  superposed  upon 
and  subsequent  to  matter.  Here,  too,  we  en- 
counter voluntary  motion  as  something  again  super- 
posed upon  mere  organic  development ;  and  here, 
too,  the  life  of  instinct  and  the  life  of  thought, 
rising  higher  and  higher  by  successive  but  gradual 
steps,  till  at  len.rth  one  vast  bound  lands  us  in 
HUMANITY,  with  all  its  hjpes  and  visions  of  some- 


thing yet  beyond.  Such  is  the  field  we  have  now 
to  enter  upon — 

"  The   wide,   th'  unbounded   prospect  lies  before 
us;" 

but  its  richness,  no  less  than  its  extent,  forlmls  our 
lingering  on  its  outskirts  in  idle  coiitcniplation  of 
its  glories. 

The  path  followed  by  M.  de  Humboldt  in  thread- 
ing the  labyrinth  of  this  vast  mass  of  knowledge 
is,  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the  best  -which  coulc 
have  been  adopted  to  preserve  a  continuity  of 
course,  and  to  bring  the  phenomena  to  bear  oi: 
each  other  with  due  regard  to  causal  sequence. 

He  first,  under  the  general  head  of  "  Terrestrial 
Phenomena,"  gives  us  an  outline  of  those  broad 
features  which  have  relation  1o  the  mass  of  the 
earth  as  a  whole  ;  and  in  which  the  acting  forces 
and  powers  are  considered  in  their  mean  or  aver- 
age intensity,  or  as  acting  on  the  largest  scale, 
unaffected  by  local  causes.  The  features  which 
admit  of  being  so  presented  are  those  which  refer 
to  the  dimensions  and  figure  of  the  earth,  its  mean 
density  and  temperature ;  and  the  evidences,  such 
as  we  possess  them,  of  an  increase  in  both  these 
respects,  in  descending  from  its  surface  to  its  cen- 
tre. Terrestrial  magnetism  too,  and  the  distur- 
bances, whatever  be  their  origin,  which  the  mag- 
netic power  of  the  earth  undergoes  upon  the  great 
scale,  during  "magnetic  storms"  and  auroral  dis- 
plays, as  well  as  those  secular  variations  which 
modify  all  its  local  manifestations,  according  to 
laws  yet  unknown,  but  whose  influence  extends  to 
the  whole  globe,  find  a  natural  place  in  this  divi- 
sion of  the  entire  subject. 

Under  the  general  notion  of  the  "  reaction  of 
the  interior  of  the  earth  on  its  exterior,"  which 
affords,  as  it  were,  the  canvass  on  which  to  depict 
the  phenomena  of  earthquakes,  volcanoes,  hot 
springs,  &c.,  we  recognize  the  impress  of  that 
theory  of  geological  dynamics  which  represents  the 
external  solid  crust  of  the  globe  as  in  a  continual 
though  exceedingly  slow  process  of  contraction, 
by  refrigeration,  on  its  internal  liquid  contents,  by 
which  it  becomes  placed  in  a  state  of  strain,  M'hich 
from  time  to  time,  and  according  to  local  circum- 
stances affording  facilities  for  disruption,  relieves 
itself  by  fracture  and  by  the  ejection  of  a  portion 
of  the  hquid  matter.  Such,  at  least,  seems  to  be 
the  conception  implied  in  the  word  reaction,  which 
presupposes  action.  The  want  of  an  original  pri- 
mum  mobile  competent  to  the  production  of  the 
volcano  and  the  earthquake  as  general,  and  not  as 
local  phenomena,  is  imperatively  felt  in  geology. 

As  consequences  of  this  reaction,  appearing 
indifferently  on  every  part  of  the  earth's  surface, 
we  have  the  ejection  of  erupted  or  "  endogenous, ''^ 
and  the  production  of  metamorphic  rocks,  together 
with  upheavings  and  subsidences  of  portions  of  the 
earth's  crust  of  greater  or  less  extent,  which  in 
the  course  of  ages  modify  the  distribution  of  sea 
and  land  over  the  surface  of  our  planet.  Simul- 
taneous with  these  changes,  but  referring  them- 
selves to  a  totally  different  order  of  causes,  the  seat 
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of  which  is  wholly  exterior  to  our  globe,  and  which 
depend  entirely  on  the  action  of  the  sun  and  moon 
as  the  ultimate  causes — the  prima  mobilia — of  all 
those  oceanic  and  atmospheric  movements  to  which 
continents  owe  their  destruction  and  reproduction, 
we  have  the  continual  formation  of  new  strata  at 
the  bottom  of  the  ocean  ;  their  gradual  condensa- 
tion by  increase  of  pressure  as  more  and  more  of 
their  materials  become  accumulated ;  and  their 
ultimate  consolidation  by  the  invasion  of  heat  from 
beneath,  in  virtue  of  those  general  laws  which 
regulate  the  movement  of  heat  from  point  to  point 
of  bodie?,  the  surface  of  which  is  maintained  at  a 
temperature,  which,  for  this  purpose,  may  be 
regarded  as  invariable.  From  the  combination  of 
the  two  orders  of  events  arising  from  the  continued 
action  of  these  two  classes  of  causes,  each  pro- 
ceeding in  perfect  original  independence  of  the 
other,  but  each  in  its  progress  continually  modify- 
ing the  conditions  under  which  the  other  acts ; 
and  so  producing  a  compound  cycle,  or  rather 
interminable  series,  of  excessive  intricacy  ;  depend 
all  geological  phenomena,  properly  so  called. 
Meanwhile,  on  this  interwoven  tissue,  as  if  not  yet 
sufficiently  complex,  is  superposed  another  cycle 
of  causation  in  the  electro-magnetic  relations  of  the 
globe,  which,  though  uninfluential  as  respects  the 
movement  of  masses,  is  no  doubt  powerfully  so  in 
the  mineralogical  arrangement  of  their  particles,  in 
the  production  of  planes  of  false  cleavage  in  the 
strata,  and  in  the  filling  up,  by  metalliferous  and 
other  mineral  veins,  of  the  fissures  which  intersect 
them.  To  this  class  of  mineralogical  causes  (on 
whose  action  the  researches  of  Becquerel,  Fox,  and 
Hunt  have  thrown  some  light,  but  which  stands 
in  need  of  much  more  extensive  and  assiduous 
inquiry)  we  are  somewhat  surprised  to  find  no 
allusion  made  in  the  work  before  us. 

Among  the  materials  of  subverted  and  recon- 
structed continents,  occur  the  buried  remains  of 
their  former  inhabitants.  Palaeontology,  therefore, 
and  the  evidence  it  affords,  in  conjunction  with 
other  circumstances  attending  the  materials  and 
position  of  strata,  leads  us  naturally  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  state  of  the  surface  of  our  globe  in 
former  epochs,  in  relation  to  its  habitability  by 
various  orders  of  organic  beings,  and  more  espe- 
cially to  its  distribution  into  sea  and  land. 

"  We  here  indicate  a  connecting  link  between 
the  history  of  the  revolutions  our  globe  has  under- 
gone, and  the  description  of  its  present  surface — 
between  geology  and  physical  geography — which 
are  thus  combined  in  the  general  consideration  of 
the  form  and  extent  of  continents.  The  bounda- 
ries which  separate  the  dry  land  from  the  liquid 
element,  and  the  relative  areas  of  each,  have  varied 
greatly  during  the  long  series  of  geological  epochs  ; 
they  have  been  very  different,  for  example,  when 
the  strata  of  the  coal  formation  were  deposited  hor- 
izontally upon  the  inclined  strata  of  the  mountain 
limestone  and  the  old  red  sandstone  ;  when  the  lias 
and  the  oolite  were  deposited  on  the  keuper  and  the 
muschelkalk ;  and  when  the  chalk  was  precipitated 
on  the  slopes  of  the  green  sand  and  the  oolitic  lime- 
stone. *****  Maps  have  been  drawn  repre- 


senting the  state  of  the  globe  in  respect  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  land  and  water  at  these  periods.  They 
rest  on  a  more  sure  basis  than  the  maps  of  the  wan- 
derings of  lo,  or  even  than  those  of  Ulysses,  which 
at  best  represent  but  legendary  tales,  whilst  the 
geological  maps  are  the  graphic  representations  of 
positive  phenomena." 

We  find  ourselves  thus  introduced  to  the  domain 
of  physical  geography,  or  the  description  of  the 
actual  state  of  the  earth's  surface  in  its  three  great 
divisions — those  of  land,  sea,  and  air — as  prepared 
for  the  habitation  of  organic  beings,  and  as  exhib- 
iting the  play  of  all  those  complex  agencies  on 
which  depend  the  distribution  of  temperature  and 
moisture,  aerial  and  oceanic  currents,  and  those 
conditions  which,  under  the  general  title  of  cli- 
mate, determine  the  abundance  and  limits  of  vege- 
table and  animal  forms.  A  general  view  of 
organic  life  and  the  distribution  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals, infinitely  less  copious  in  detail  than  we 
should  have  expected  from  the  exceeding  richness 
of  M.  de  Humboldt's  information  on  this  subject, 
and  a  short  chapter  on  man  close  the  text ;  which 
is  followed  by  a  series  of  notes,  indicating  the 
authorities  from  which  the  statements  throughout 
are  derived,  and  full  of  a  vast  mass  of  other  infor- 
mation, so  interesting,  so  recondite,  so  various,  as 
to  leave  us  lost  in  admiration,  both  of  the  reading 
which  could  amass,  and  the  discrimination  which 
could  select  it. 

The  dimensions  and  figure  of  the  earth  consti- 
tute a  branch  of  inquiry  on  which,  perhaps,  mor© 
pains,  labor,  and  refinement  have  been  lavished 
than  on  any  other  subject  of  human  research. 
"  The  history  of  science,"  says  M.  de  Humlwldt, 
"  presents  no  problem  in  which  the  object  obtained, 
the  knowledge  of  the  mean  compression  of  the 
earth,  and  the  certainty  that  its  figure  is  not  a  reg- 
ular one,  is  so  far  surpassed  in  importance  by  the 
incidental  gain  which,  in  the  course  of  its  long  and 
arduous  pursuit,  has  accrued  in  the  general  cul- 
tivation and  advancement  of  mathematical  and 
astronomical  knowledge."  In  fact,  however,  the 
benefit  conferred  has  not  been  confined  to  these. 
The  continual  heaping  on  of  refinement  upon 
refinement,  in  respect  both  of  instruments  and 
methods,  has  been  far  from  a  mere  barren  and 
ostentatious  accumulation.  On  the  contrary,  it 
has  overflowed  on  all  sides,  and  fertilized  every 
other  field  of  physical  research,  by  the  example  it 
has  set,  and  the  necessity  it  has  imposed  of  exact- 
ness of  numerical  determination,  mathematical  pre- 
cision of  statement,  and  rigorous  account  taken  of 
every  influential  circumstance ;  as  well  as  by  the 
numerous  physical  elements  whose  exact  measures 
and  laws  it  has  incidentally  required  to  be  known 
as  data.  By  the  improvement  of  our  knowledge 
of  these,  the  aspect  of  all  science  has  been 
changed,  and  the  apparently  disproportionate  appli- 
cation of  talent  and  cost  which  have  been  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  subject,  repaid  with  interest. 
The  fixation  of  national  standards  of  weight  and 
measure,  which  has  become  indissolubly  interwoven 
with  it,  has  ever  marked,  ani  will  ever  continue  to 
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mark,  the  highest  point  to  which  human  skill  and 
refinement  in  the  application  of  science  to  practi- 
cal objects  are  capable  of  attaining. 

In  stating  the  result  of  these  inquiries,  M.  de 
Humboldt  follows  the  determination  of  Bessel  in 
1841.  A  better  authority  he  could  not  have 
selected,  and  it  is  worth  while  to  notice  (since  he 
has  omitted  to  do  so)  the  precise  coincidence  of 
this  determination  with  that  of  Mr.  Airy  in  1831, 
from  the  assemblage  of  all  the  geodesical  measure- 
ments then  procured — a  coincidence  amounting  in 
fact  to  identity,  the  difference  between  the  two 
statements  of  the  earth's  equatorial  diameter  being 
but  234 /ee^,  between  those  of  the  polar  only  296, 
and  of  the  compression  38.  Neither  can  we  omit 
to  mention  here  the  only  considerable  accession  to 
our  knowledge  on  this  head  since  the  publication 
of  "The  Kosmos,"  viz.,  the  rectification  of 
Lacaille's  erroneous  arc  at  the  Cape,  by  the  admi- 
rable and  indefatigable  Maclear,  (performed  at  the 
hazard  and  almost  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  life,) 
which  has  removed  forever  one  of  the  great  stum- 
bling-blocks in  the  way  of  general  and  exact  con- 
clusions on  this  subject. 

The  ellipticity  of  the  earth,  as  Playfair  has 
shown,  can  by  no  means  be  taken  as  afl^ording  even 
the  slightest  evidence  of  the  entire  primitive  fluidity 
of  its  whole  mass.  Even  when  that  of  the  inter- 
nal strata  is  taken  into  the  account,  if  there  be  any 
degree  of  mobility,  from  whatever  cause  arising 
short  of  entire  and  simultaneous  fluidity,  among  its 
materials,  this  would  ultimately  conform  its  inter- 
nal arrangement,  as  the  sea  does  its  external  form, 
to  the  elliptic  model.  We  do  not  mean  to  deny 
the  strong  presumption,  however,  that  such  flu- 
idity does  prevail  at  a  certain  depth  :  "  Tolerably 
accordant  experience  has  shown  that  in  Artesian 
wells  the  average  increase  of  temperature  in  the 
strata  passed  through,  is  1°  of  the  Centigrade 
thermometer  for  92  Parisian  feet  of  vertical  depth 
(54-5  English  feet  for  1°  Fahr.)  *  *  *  *  If  we 
suppose  this  increase  to  continue  in  an  arithmetical 
ratio,  a  stratum  of  granite  would  be  in  a  state  of 
fusion  at  a  depth  of  nearly  21  geographical  miles." 
The  phenomena  of  hot  springs  in  countries  where 
volcanic  eruptions  have  long  since  ceased  ;  "  direct 
observation  of  the  temperature  of  rocks  in  mines ; 
and,  above  all,  the  volcanic  activity  of  the  earth, 
ejecting  molten  masses  from  opened  clefts  or  fis- 
sures, bear  unquestionable  evidence  of  this  increase 
for  very  considerable  depths  in  the  upper  terres- 
trial strata."  Still  we  can  determine  nothing  with 
certainty  respecting  the  depth  at  which  the  mate- 
rials of  our  rocks  exist,  "  either  in  a  softened  and 
still  tenacious  state,  or  in  complete  fusion  ;  respect- 
ing cavities  filled  with  elastic  vapors ;  the  condi- 
tion of  fluids  heated  under  enormous  pressure;  or 
the  law  of  the  increase  of  density  from  the  surface 
to  the  centre."  One  thing  only  is  certain,  that 
the  density  does  so  increase,  since  the  wonderfully 
agreeing  conclusions  arrived  at  by  Cavendish, 
Reich,  and  Baily  (for  such  they  ought  assuredly  to 
be  considered,  the  diflference  between  Baily  and 
Keich  amounting  to  no  more  than  one  twenty- 


eighth  part)  abundantly  demonstrate  a  mean  den- 
sity for  the  whole  mass  of  five  and  a  half,  which 
is  double  that  of  basalt,  and  more  than  double  that 
of  granite  ;  substances  which  undoubtedly  emanate 
from  very  great  depths  beneath  the  surface. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  globe  is  supposed 
to  have  attained  so  nearly  an  invariable  slate,  that 
since  the  time  of  Hipparchus,  and  in  an  interval 
of  2000  years,  it  has  not  diminished  by  one  three- 
hundredth  of  a  degree  of  Fahrenheit's  thermome- 
ter. This  conclusion  rests  on  the  records  of 
ancient  eclipses,  which  having  taken  place  in  con- 
formity with  the  theory  of  gravitation,  implies  the 
invariability  of  our  unit  of  time  or  of  the  length  of 
the  day,  during  the  interval.  Hence  Laplace  has 
concluded,  and  the  conclusion  may  be  regarded  as 
certain,  that  the  length  of  the  day,  or  the  time  of 
rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis,  has  not  diminished 
by  onQ  hundredth  part  of  a  second.  Hence  also 
we  are  entitled  to  conclude  that  its  mean  radius 
has  not  diminished  by  a  single  yard  in  that  inter- 
val. So  far  we  are  on  sure  ground  :  and  if  we 
consent  to  disregard  as  merely  superficial,  the 
transfer  of  matter  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  level 
by  oceanic  and  atmospheric  abrasion,  and  the 
counteracting  effect  of  volcanic  ejections — if,  more- 
over, we  set  as  in  a  balance  one  against  the  other, 
the  upheavings  of  mountain  chains,  such  as  oui 
own  times  have  witnessed  in  the  Andes,  and  the 
subsidences  of  extensive  districts,  such  as  are 
going  on  in  Scandinavia,  the  conclusion,  as  relates 
to  temperature,  must  be  admitted  as  valid,  how 
ever  it  may  be  supposed  to  militate  against  the 
refrigeratory  theory  above  alluded  to. 

The  mean  temperature  at  which  the  surface  of 
the  earth  is  maintained,  if  we  consider  the  aver- 
age of  the  whole  globe,  depends  solely  on  external 
causes,  the  only  one  of  which  worth  considering 
as  really  influential,  is  the  sun's  radiation.  Of  the 
constancy  or  variability  of  this  from  year  to  year, 
or  from  century  to  century,  we  know  nothing, 
though  from  the  analogy  of  periodical  or  change 
able  stars  we  may  surmise  anything.  But  it  by 
no  means  follows  that  this  ignorance,  on  a  point 
of  such  immense  importance,  is  to  continue.  It  is 
to  the  temperature  of  the  ocean,  continually  and 
carefully  observed  in  those  parts  of  its  surface 
where  its  changes  are  least,  (in  the  equatorial 
region,  from  10°  N.  to  10°  S.,)  that  we  must 
look,  with  the  greatest  probability  of  ultimate  suc- 
cess, for  the  solution  of  this  difl^icult  but  interesting 
problem.  In  these  regions,  the  observations  and  re- 
searches of  M.  de  Humboldt  himself  have  estab 
lished  the  fact  of  "  a  wonderful  uniformity  and  con 
stancy  of  temperature  over  spaces  of  many  thousand 
square  miles."  It  is  here,  therefore,  that  obser 
vations  directed  to  this  object  can  be  made  to  the 
greatest  advantage,  and  least  exposed  to  the  influ- 
ence of  casual  and  temporary  disturbance.  We 
know  of  no  class  of  observations  deserving  more 
the  attention  of  voyagers  ;  and  the  more  so,  as 
the  recent  results  of  Mr.  Caldecott  respecting  the 
temperature  of  the  soil  at  considerable  depths  in 
India,  have  brought  into  evidence  enormous  differ 
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ences,  amounting  to  6°  between  the  mean  temper- 
atures of  the  earth  and  air  at  the  sanne  spot. 
Such  might  indeed  have  been  expected  on  a  care- 
ful consideration  as  to  the  different  agencies  of 
wind  and  rain  on  the  one  hand,  and  solar  and  noc- 
turnal radiation  on  the  other,  in  determining  the 
respective  averages,  but  they  stand  in  striking  con- 
tradiction to  the  generally  received  opinion  of  the 
necessary  equality  between  the  two  means  in  ques- 
tion. It  ought  to  be  remarked,  that  M.  de  Hum- 
boldt, when  stating  this  opinion,  (p.  165,  Tr.,)  and 
the  practical  application  of  it  recommended  by 
Boussingault,  expresses  himself  with  hesitation, 
if  not  with  doubt  on  its  subject. 

The  power  of  magnetism,  and  the  polarity  of 
the  magnetic  needle,  appear  to  have  been  known 
to  the  Chinese  from  the  most  remote  antiquity. 
Extracted  from  the  annals  of  See-ma- thsian,  a  Chi- 
nese historian  cotemporary  with  the  destruction 
of  the  Bactrian  empire  by  Mithridates  I.,  we  find 
the  following  extraordinary  relation.  "  The  em- 
peror Tching-wang  (1110  years  before  our  era) 
presented  to  the  ambassadors  of  Tong-king  and 
Cochin  China,  who  dreaded  the  loss  of  their  way 
back  to  their  own  country,  five  magnetic  cars, 
which  pointed  out  the  south  by  means  of  the  mov- 
ing arm  of  a  little  figure  covered  with  a  vest  of 
feathers."  To  each  of  these  cars,  too,  a  hodom- 
eter, marking  the  distances  traversed  by  strokes  on 
a  bell,  was  attached,  so  as  to  establish  a  complete 
dead  reckoning.  (Humboldt,  Asie  Centrale,  xli.; 
Kosmos,  171.)  Such  inventions,  we  cannot  but 
observe,  are  not  the  creation  of  a  few  years,  or  a 
few  generations.  They  presuppose  long  centuries 
of  previous  civilization,  and  that  too  "at  an  epoch 
cotemporary  with  Codrus  and  the  return  of  the 
Heraclides  to  the  Peleponnesus" — the  obscure 
dawn  of  European  history  !  Even  the  declina- 
tion of  the  needle,  or  its  deviation  from  the  true 
meridian,  was  known  to  this  extraordinary  people 
at  the  epoch  in  question. 

Two  views  of  terrestrial  magnetism  may  be 
taken.  The  one  is  that  which  makes  the  earth 
itself,  or  a  large  portion  of  the  substance  of  it, 
intrinsically  magnetic  in  that  sense  in  which  a 
loadstone  is  so.  This  view  (which  is  at  all 
events  general,  and  but  for  the  secular  variations  of 
the  magnetic  curves,  would  be  even  now  perhaps 
the  best  which  could  be  taken,)  is  vindicated  by 
M.  de  Humboldt  to  our  admirable  countryman 
Gilbert,  whose  ideas  were,  in  all  physical  matters, 
far  in  advance  of  his  age  (note  142.)  It  was  the 
knowledge  of  these  variations  which  led  Halley 
to  the  formation  of  his  wild  as  well  as  inadequate 
theory  of  an  internal  globe  revolving  within  the 
external  shell  of  the  earth.  If  the  mass  of  the 
globe  bo  magnetic  in  the  sense  of  the  loadstone, 
it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  the  local  distribu- 
tion of  magnetic  power  on  its  surface  should  be 
otherwise  than  permanent.  That  it  is  not  so — 
that  the  magnetic  curves,  one  and  all,  are  in  a 
continual  state  of  slow  but  regular  change,  sweep- 
ing round  upon  the  two  hemispheres  in  contrary 
directions,  (by  which  very  act  their  forms  are  un- 


dergoing continual  modification,)  we  cannot  help 
receiving  as  an  indication  that  the  seat  of  the 
earth's  magnetism,  if  not  entirely  atmospheric,  is 
at  least  so  far  superficial  as  to  be  subject  to  a  large 
amount  of  external  influence  ;  seeing  that  they 
bear  relation  neither  to  any  fixed  lines  in  the  globe 
itself  on  the  one  hand,  nor  to  any  determinate 
directions  in  external  space  on  the  other.  The 
explanation  of  these  secular  variations  is  perhaps 
the  obscurest  problem  which  the  "  Physique  du 
Globe"  has  yet  offered  for  solution  ;  and  its  solu- 
tion, when  known,  cannot  fail  to  carry  with  it  the 
explanation  of  every  other  part  of  the  phenomena. 
Meanwhile  it  is  certain  that  the  phcenomena  of 
the  magnetic  needle,  and  its  direction  at  each  poin 
of  the  surface,  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  im 
itated  on  an  artificial  globe,  by  passing  round  it  *• 
the  surface  a  due  system  of  electro-magnetic  cur 
rents.  This  was  actually  done  by  the  late  Pro 
fessor  Barlow.  To  a  slowly  and  secularly  varia- 
ble system  of  electric  currents,  therefore,  whether 
atmospheric  or  terrestrial,  all  probability  refers  us 
as  the  cause  of  the  earth's  magnetism.  And 
here  we  are  brought  to  a  stand,  not  only  by  the 
very  imperfect  state  of  our  knowledge  in  respect 
of  atmospheric  electricity,  of  all  the  branches  of 
meteorology  the  least  advanced  ;  but  also  by  our 
ignorance  of  the  actual  forms  of  the  magnetic 
curves  over  many  and  extensive  regions  of  the 
earth,  to  say  nothing  of  their  secular  changes. 
This  blank  area,  however,  is  happily  diminishing 
rapidly  under  the  pressure  of  surveys  set  on  foot 
in  pursuance  of  that  noble  plan  of  cooperative 
magnetic  research  which  (thanks  in  the  first  in- 
stance to  M.  de  Humboldt's  powerful  recommenda 
tion)  has  been  adopted  and  acted  on  by  our  own 
and  other  governments  upon  a  scale  and  whh  a 
sequence  and  energy  to  which  no  age  has  fur- 
nished a  parallel.  Within  the  interval,  short  of  ten 
years,  since  the  adoption  of  this  system,  the  whole 
area  of  the  Antarctic  Ocean  has  been  added  to  the 
domain  of  exact  magnetic  knowledge  by  the  ex- 
pedition under  Sir  James  C.  Ross,  and  by  the  sub- 
sequent survey  of  Lieutenants  Moore  and  Clerk. 
British  North  America  has  become  in  like  manner 
known  ground  by  the  survey  of  Lieutenant  Lefroy, 
to  which  has  been,  or  is  in  the  course  of  being, 
added,  that  of  the  United  States  by  Locke,  Loomis, 
Bache,  and  other  able  and  indefatigable  observers 
The  expedition  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  speedily, 
we  trust,  to  return  crowned  with  merited  success, 
taken  in  conjunction  with  the  sur\'ey  of  Hudson 
Bay,  accomplished  in  the  course  of  last  summer 
by  Lieutenant  Moore,  will  complete  our  knowledge 
of  the  northern  coast,  and  give  to  the  continent  of 
North  America  its  due  significance  on  the  mag- 
netic chart  of  the  globe.  Nor  are  these  the  whole, 
or  anything  like  the  whole,  of  the  acquisitions  re- 
cently made  and  still  making  in  this  direction, 
which,  however,  our  limits  will  not  permit  us 
further  to  dilate  on,  or  to  give  their  merited  tribute 
of  applause  to  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  tl» 
able  editor  of  the  work  before  us,  in  deducing 
from  the  vast  mass  of  observations  thus  continu- 
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ally  pouring  in,  the  true  forms  of  the  magnetic 
curves,  and  in  particular  of  the  isodynamic  lines 
and  ovals  which,  although  the  last  be  received  into 
the  list  of  magnetic  elements,  have  proved  the 
most  interesting  and  important  of  any.  The  ser- 
vice thus  rendered  to  magnetic  science,  it  is  in  fact 
impossible  to  overappreciate. 

Whatever  idea  we  may  form  of  the  greater  and 
more  regular  magnetic  system  of  our  globe,  there 
can  hardly  remain  a  doubt  as  to  the  reference  of 
the  diurnal  and  annual  periodic  fluctuations  of  the 
magnetic  elements  to  electric  currents  in  the  earth 
or  atmosphere  caused  by  solar  excitement.  Nor 
can  there  be  any  hesitation  in  referring  to  sudden 
and  violent  disturbances  of  electrical  equilibrium, 
from  whatever  cause  arising,  those  mysterious 
phenomena  to  which  M.  de  Humboldt  (the  first  to 
observe,  or  at  least  strongly  to  draw  attention  to 
them)  has  given  the  expressive  name  of  mag- 
netic storms,  and  in  which  the  needle  is  agitated 
simultaneously  over  vast  regions,  whole  continents, 
nay,  even  in  some  cases,  over  the  whole  surface  of 
the  globe.  Of  these  the  most  remarkable  on  rec- 
ord is  that  of  the  24th  and  25th  of  September, 
1841,  which  was  observed  at  Toronto,  in  Canada, 
at  Prague,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  at  Van 
Diemen's  Land,  and  at  Macao.  And  here  we 
cannot  omit  to  notice  the  very  remarkable  coinci- 
dence of  date  between  this  and  a  great  and  ex- 
traordinary disturbance,  which  has  quite  recently 
been  observed  at  Toronto,  and  of  which  the  ac- 
count by  Lieutenant  Lefroy  is  before  us.  The 
range  of  the  needle,  in  respect  of  horizontal  direc- 
tion, on  this  occasion  exceeded  4°,  and  the  fluctu- 
ation in  respect  of  horizontal  intensity  surpassed  a 
twentieth  part  of  its  total  amount.  Now  this  dis- 
turbance (which  was  observed  at  Greenwich, 
though  to  not  quite  so  great  an  extent)  also  took 
place  on  the  24th  of  September  !  A  coincidence 
of  this  kind,  should  it  be  repeated,  like  that  of 
the  meteoric  showers,  would  lead  us  irresistibly, 
and  as  an  instantia  lucifera,  to  look  outwards,  into 
the  planetary  spaces,  for  the  cause  of  these  singu- 
lar phenomena. 

Intimately  connected  with  these  irregular  mag- 
netic disturbances,  and  characterized  by  M.  de 
Humboldt  as  the  final  discharge  which  restores  the 
magneto-electric  equilibrium,  wrought  to  a  climax 
of  tension  during  their  continuance,  is  the  aurora 
or  polar  light.  Of  one  variety  of  this  superb 
phenomenon,  that  which  consists  in  luminous  beams 
and  dancing  streamers,  terminating  in  a  corona 
round  the  place  of  the  elevated  magnetic  pole,  he 
gives  a  most  picturesque  and  beautiful  description. 
The  other,  rarer,  and  less  vivid  in  its  phases,  but 
perhaps  in  some  respects  even  more  interesting ; 
that  which  consists  in  quiet  luminous  masses, 
either  insulated  or  forming  more  or  less  regular 
arches  transverse  to  the  magnetic  meridian,  and 
drifting  constantly  loith  a  slow  and  steady  move- 
ment southward,  he  passes  in  silence.  In  both  we 
recognize,  by  many  indications,  the  presence  of 
matter  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere, 
rendered  luminous  by  the  passage  of  electricity, 
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but  diflfering  in  the  two  cases  in  the  mode  of  its 
arrangement,  and  perhaps,  too,  in  elevation  ;  the 
arrangement  in  the  former  being  in  lines  parallel 
to  the  dipping  needle  ;  in  the  other  sometimes  in 
amorphous  masses,  at  others  with  a  strong  ten- 
dency to  a  transverse  position.  Is  it  possible  that 
the  distinction  between  the  magnetic  and  diamag- 
netic  forms  of  matter,  brought  to  light  by  Fara- 
day's late  researches,  may  play  a  part  in  these 
arrangements  ? 

The  height  of  the  auroral  phenomena  has  been 
a  subject  of  very  varying  estimation,  and  if  we  al- 
low that,  as  M.  de  Humboldt  expresses  it,  "  every 
observer  sees  his  own  aurora  as  certainly  as  he  sees 
his  own  rainbow,"  it  must  be  evident  that  no  par- 
allactic mode  of  determining  its  height  is  practica- 
ble. This,  however,  applies  only  to  the  first  of 
the  above-mentioned  species  of  aurora,  where,  from 
the  number  and  rapid  coruscations  of  the  streamers, 
no  one  can  be  individualized  and  definitely  fixed. 
The  luminous  masses  and  transverse  arcs  of  the 
other  variety  have  assuredly  an  optical  reality — 
are  objects,  and  capable  of  being  seen  in  their  true 
geometrical  places  by  any  number  of  spectators  at 
once.  It  is  impossible,  in  short,  that  a  body  of 
light,  steady  enough  to  be  definitely  referred  by 
one  observer  to  one  given  direction  in  space,  and 
by  another  to  another  at  the  same  instant,  should 
not  have  an  objective  locality.  The  arcs  of  Octo- 
ber 17,  1819,  and  March  29,  1826,  whose  heights, 
as  calculated  by  Dalton  from  very  positive  data, 
appear  to  have  been  nearly  equal,  (100 — 110 
miles,)  were  certainly  in  this  predicament ;  nor  do 
we  consider  his  conclusions  as  at  all  shaken  by  the 
objections  advanced  against  them  by  Dr.  Farquhar- 
son.  On  the  other  hand,  M.  de  Humboldt  appears 
disposed  to  doubt  the  reality  of  auroral  streamers 
having  been  seen  below  the  clouds ;  but  on  this 
head  the  observations  of  the  last  named  excellen 
observer  on  the  aurora  of  February  24,  1842,  are 
so  positive  and  circumstantial,  as  to  leave  no  room 
for  doubt.  The  crackling  or  hissing  sound,  re- 
ported to  accompany  their  displays  in  high  latitudes, 
he  considers  as  altogether  apocryphal.  It  is  not 
among  the  least  puzzling  features  of  auroral 
phenomena,  that  although  so  intensely  magneto- 
electric  as  actually  to  interfere  with  the  free  trans- 
mission of  messages  along  the  electric  telegraphy 
experiments  made  during  their  continuance  with 
very  sensitive  electrometers  have  hitherto  given 
only  negative  results,  since,  during  the  finest  auro- 
ras, no  change  in  the  electric  tension  of  the  atmos- 
phere has  been  detected.     (Kosmos,  186,  Tr.) 

On  the  subject  of  earthquakes  and  volcanoes, 
those  great  manifestations  of  internal  telluric  ac- 
tivity, there  is  probably  no  geologist  now  living 
who  can  speak  so  largely  from  personal  knowledge 
as  M.  de  Humboldt — who  has  had  such  opportu 
nities  of  studying  their  phenomena  in  that  region 
of  the  globe  where  they  are  habitually  developed 
on  the  grandest  and  most  terrific  scale,  as  an  eye- 
witness, or  by  diligent  and  immediate  inquiry  on 
spots  the  recent  scenes  of  some  of  the  greatest 
catastrophes  on  record.     The  tremendous  convul- 
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sions  which,  in  1797,  destroyed  Riobamba,  with 
the  loss  of  between  30  and  40,000  lives  in  a  few 
minutes,  with  "  a  sudden  and  mine-like  explosion, 
a  vertical  action  from  below  upwards,"  which 
hurled  the  corpses  of  many  of  the  unfortunate 
sufferers  several  hundred  feet  in  height  on  a  neigh- 
boring mountain,  and  across  a  river,  took  place 
only  three  years  before  his  arrival  in  Quito,  the 
city  lying  still  in  ruins,  and  every  particular,  of 
course,  vividly  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  the  sur- 
vivors. The  catastrophe  which  destroyed  Cumana 
took  place  in  the  same  year.  The  personal  nar- 
rative of  his  travels  has  made  us  familiar  with  the 
volcanoes  of  Quito,  Mexico,  and  Chili,  and  given 
to  the  names  of  Cotopaxi,  Pichincha,  Tunguragua, 
and  Jorullo,  a  terrible,  yet  fascinating,  celebrity. 
With  his  extraordinary  account  of  the  last-named 
volcano,  with  its  Malpais  and  Homitos,  there  are 
probably  few  of  our  readers  unacquainted. 

We  shall  not  enter  here  into  any  of  the  specu- 
lations current  among  geologists  which  have  for 
their  object  to  render  an  account  of  the  ultimate 
origin  of  earthquakes,  and  the  immediate  seat  of 
their  first  impulse.  It  is  to  their  propagation  along 
the  superficial  strata,  and  especially  with  the  mode 
in  which  that  propagation  is  dynamically  effected, 
that  inquiry  can  be  most  usefully,  because  most 
effectively,  directed.  Every  one,  indeed,  is  agreed 
that  it  is  in  some  sense  undulatory  ;  but  probably 
no  two  geologists  have  hitherto  exactly  agreed  as 
to  the  sense  in  which  that  term  is  to  be  taken  ; 
whether,  for  instance,  the  undulation  be  analogous 
to  that  of  a  fluid  surface,  or  of  a  stretched  sheet, 
or,  lastly,  to  that  by  which  waves  are  propagated 
through  elastic  media  in  the  conveyance  of  sound 
and  light,  viz.,  not  by  lateral  tension  or  by  gravity, 
but  by  the  direct  elastic  action  of  the  particles  on 
each  other.  It  is  here  that  experience  furnishes  us 
with  an  unequivocal  indication  in  the  recorded  veloc- 
ity of  their  propagation,  estimated  by  M.  de  Hum- 
boldt at  twenty-eight  geographical  miles  per  minute, 
which,  however,  is  probably  underrated,  and  which, 
at  any  rate,  exceeds  double  that  of  sound  ;  a  ve- 
locity, as  Mr.  Mallet  has  justly  remarked,  in  a  pa- 
per read  before  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  in  1846, 
incompatible  with  any  imaginable  mode  of  propa- 
gation but  that  last  alluded  to.  This  is,  accord- 
ingly, the  view  of  the  subject  which  Mr.  Mallet 
adopts,  and  which,  on  the  whole,  appears  to  ren- 
der a  clear,  intelligible  account  of  many  of  the 
apparently  bizarre  and  capricious  phenomena  with 
which  the  records  of  these  events  abound  ;  such, 
for  example,  as  the  reversal  of  the  stones  of  a  pave- 
ment, and  the  twisted  obelisks  of  Stephano  del 
Bosco  by  the  Calabrian  earthquake  ;  the  confusion 
of  fields  and  boundaries ;  and  the  strangely  irreg- 
ular intermixture  of  lines  of  violent  action  with 
others  of  comparative  repose,  resulting  from 
nodal  intersections  and  interferences  of  shocks  arriv- 
ing at  the  same  point  from  different  origins  or  by 
routes  of  different  lengths.  Such  interferences, 
we  must  observe,  are  expressly  indicated  by  M. 
Humboldt,  (p.  192,)  as  resulting  from  intersecting 


earthquake  waves,  "as  in  intersecting  waves  of 
sound  ;"  adding,  moreover — 

"  The  magnitude  of  the  waves  propagated  in  the 
crust  of  the  earth  will  be  increased  at  the  surface, 
according  to  the  general  law  of  mechanics  by  which 
vibrations  transmitted  in  elastic  bodies  have  a  ten- 
dency to  detach  the  superficial  strata." 

What  may  be  the  mechanical  law  here  alluded 
to  we  know  not.  Probably  the  scaling  off  of 
brittle  coatings  from  hard  bodies  by  a  blow.  But 
we  cannot  help  supposing  the  true  mode  of  earth- 
quake propagation  (by  waves  of  elastic  compres- 
sion) to  have  been  apprehended  with  very  consid- 
erable distinctness  in  penning  this  passage,  though 
not  seized  and  worked  out,  as  it  might  have  been, 
into  a  regular  theory.  We  will  only  notice,  in 
further  illustration  of  the  explanatory  power  of  this 
mode  of  conceiving  the  matter,  the  facility  with 
which  the  singular  effect  of  vorticose  motion  is 
accounted  for  by  the  crossing  of  two  waves  of 
horizontal  vibration,  which,  as  in  the  theory  of  the 
circular  polarization  of  light,  compound,  at  their 
point  of  intersection,  a  rotary  movement. 

That  a  theory  so  simple,  and,  we  may  add,  so 
obvious,  has  not  been  earlier  propounded  and  re- 
ceived, can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  vast  scale 
of  the  phenomena  and  the  amplitude  of  the  earth- 
quake wave,  which  causes  the  wave  itself,  as  "  an 
advancing  form,"  to  escape  notice,  and  the  molec- 
ular motions  only  by  which  it  is  propagated  to  be 
perceived.  For  in  this  theory  we  are  to  bear  in 
mind  that  man  and  his  works  are  but,  in  respect 
of  thesQ  gigantic  movements,  what  the  sand  spread 
by  Chladni  on  one  of  his  vibrating  plates  is  to  the 
sonorous  vibration  it  furnishes  the  means  of  exam- 
ining. 

What  the  auroral  discharge  is  to  the  "  mag- 
netic storm,"  in  M.  de  Humboldt's  view  of  that 
phenomenon,  and,  as  appears  to  us,  with  far  more 
correctness,  the  volcano  in  eruption  is  to  the  earth- 
quake— the  relief  of  tension  and  the  restoration  of 
equilibrium.  Innumerable  instances  of  this  con 
nection  might  be  adduced,  but  the  subject  is  rather 
trite,  and  our  limits  begin  to  warn  us  that  we  have 
yet  a  wide  extent  of  ground  to  travel  over,  and  we 
must  therefore  pass  over,  not  without  regret,  the 
evidences  of  diminishing  volcanic  action  afforded 
by  the  phenomena  of  Solfaterras  and  hot  springs, 
as  well  as  those  of  interior  heat  generally,  as  man- 
ifested in  the  continued  ejection  of  carburetted 
hydrogen,  of  which  See-tchuan,  in  China,  and 
Fredonia,  in  New  York,  offer  the  most  striking 
examples ;  as  well  as  those  of  carbonic  acid  which, 
in  many  parts  of  Germany  and  on  the  Rhine, 
"  indicate  the  last  remains  of  volcanic  activity  in 
and  near  its  ancient  foci  in  an  earlier  state  of  the 
globe." 

In  the  "  Geological  Description  of  the  Earth's 
Crust,"  two  distinct  classifications  or  arrangements 
are  followed,  which,  perhaps,  we  can  hardly  better 
characterize  in  contrast  with  each  other  than  as 
genetic  and  historical.     The  former  is  in  conso- 
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nanoe  with  that  view  of  superposed  causalities 
which  we  have  taken  of  geological  phenomena  in 
general.  It  refers  itself  to  the  presumed  origin, 
and  not  to  the  historical  order  of  the  matters  clas- 
sified. Tliis  would  naturally  divide  the  rocks  of 
which  the  earth's  crust  is  composed  into  two  orders  : 
endogenous,  having  their  origin  from  the  internal 
activity  of  the  earth  ;  and  exogenous,  arising  from 
the  degradation  of  continents  by  external  force, 
and  their  reconstruction  in  new  localities  by  aque- 
ous deposition.  But  these  causes  being  in  perpet- 
ual and  simultaneous  action,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  admit  two  other  members  into  this  general  clas- 
sification, in  whose  formation  as  they  exist  at  pres- 
ent both  orders  of  genetic  cause  have  had  a  share  ; 
those  namely,  first,  in  which  deposited  rocks  have 
been  altered  in  texture,  density,  and  mineralogical 
characters  by  subterraneous  heat  either  slowly 
invading  them  by  conduction  from  below,  or  sud- 
denly applied  by  eruptive  energy  forcing  melted 
matter  into  contact  with  them,  and  introducing 
new  materials  into  their  composition  by  sublima- 
tion, (as  in  the  view  taken  by  Von  Buch  of  the 
dolomitic  limestone  of  the  Tyrol.)  The  second 
member  of  the  series  resulting  from  the  complex 
action  comprises  rocks  constructed  by  recementa- 
tion  of  fragments  and  pulverized  matter,  whether 
produced  by  the  violence  of  eruptive  agency,  or  by 
the  slower  process  of  water  washing  and  the  action 
of  torrents  or  debacles.  Thus  we  have  at  length 
a  fourfold  division  of  the  materials  of  the  earth's 
exterior,  into  erupted,  sedimentary,  metamorphic, 
and  conglomerate  rocks. 

In  subdividing  the  erupted  rocks  little  importance 
would  attach  to  oryctognostic  character,  except  in 
80  far  as  it  can  be  connected  with  indications  of 
the  depth  from  which  they  may  have  been  erupted, 
the  scale  upon  which  their  expulsion  from  the 
bosom  of  the  earth  may  have  been  effected,  and 
the  state  of  fluidity  at  which  they  may  have  arrived 
at  the  surface.  These  give  rise  to  a  system  of 
characters  partly  mineralogical  and  partly  geologi- 
cal, in  which  granite  and  sienite  stand  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  scale,  and  basalt  and  superficial  lavas 
at  the  upper,  while  porphyries,  greenstones,  ser- 
pentine, hypersthene  rock,  and  trachyte,  fill  up  the 
intermediate  stages.  Some  particulars,  given  by 
M.  de  Humboldt,  respecting  the  superposition  of 
granite,  will  be  found  interesting,  when  we  recol- 
lect at  how  comparatively  late  a  period  the  idea  of 
overling  granite  was  considered  almost  to  amount 
to  a  contradiction  in  terms  : — 

*'  In  the  valley  of  the  Irtysch,  between  Buchtar- 
minsk  and  Ustkamenogorsk,  granite  covers  transi- 
tion slate  for  a  space  of  four  miles,  and  penetrates 
it  from  above  downwards  in  narrow  Ijranching  veins, 
having  wedge-shaped  terminations.  *  *  *  As  gran- 
ite covers  argillaceous  schists  in  Siberia  and  in  the 
Departement^de  Finisterre,  (He  do  Mihau,)  so  does 
it  cover  oolitic  limestone  in  the  mountains  of  Oisons, 
(Ferments,)  and  sienite  and  chalk  in  Saxony  near 
Weinbohla." 

To  these  instances  we  may  add  the  valley  of 
Lavis,  in  the  Tyrol,  near  Predazzo,  where  it  over- 


lies dolomite.  The  true  reason  for  the  rarity  of 
these  granite  superpositions  is  doubtless  to  be 
sought  in  the  very  slight  degree  of  fluidity  of  the 
upper  portions  of  the  unheaved  masses,  and  their 
vast  thickness,  which  permits  but  rare  opportuni- 
ties for  escape  of  the  more  liquid  matter  from 
below.  A  beautiful  granite  dyke  is  seen  intersect- 
ing granite  perfectly  similar,  and  no  doubt  nearly 
cotemporaneous,  on  the  summit  of  the  Paarl  Rock 
near  Stellenbosch  in  South  Africa,  as  if  the  fis- 
sured rock  had  been  recemented  in  the  very  act  of 
rising  by  an  upward  injection ,  which  in  cooling  has 
arranged  itself  in  parallel  layers,  nearly  at  right- 
angles  to  the  general  direction  of  the  vein. 

Sedimentary  rocks  are  necessarily  classified  ac- 
cording to  their  geological  order  of  superposition, 
and  are  made  to  consist  of — 1.  Argillaceous 
schists  of  the  transition  series,  including  the  Silu- 
rian and  Devonian  formations ;  2.  Carboniferous 
deposits ;  3.  Limestones  ;  4.  Travertin ;  5.  Infu- 
sorial masses.  From  this  series  M.  de  Humboldt 
excludes  all  purely  mechanical  deposits  of  sand  and 
detritus,  regarding  them  as  in  strictness  belonging 
to  the  conglomerate  division.  The  abundance  of 
limestones  in  the  latter  portions  of  this  series  he 
considers  as  a  result  of  the  decreasing  heat  of  the 
superficial  waters  allowing  of  their  absorbing  car- 
bonic acid  from  an  atmosphere  overcharged  with 
that  element.* 

The  process  of  metamorphism  (a  term  first  intro- 
duced into  geology,  we  believe,  by  Lyell)  is  very 
obscure.  That  electrical  action  is  often  concerned 
in  it,  we  can  hardly  doubt.  The  portion  of  M.  de 
Humboldt's  work  which  treats  of  it  is  full  of  inter- 
est, but  we  cannot  aflTord  room  for  remark  or  ex- 
tract, further  than  to  notice  the  singular  difl^culties 
which  beset  any  geological  account  of  the  vast 
beds  of  pure  quartz,  from  seven  to  eight  thousand 
feet  in  thickness,  characteristic  of  the  Andes  of 
South  America.  In  the  older  Plutonic  theories, 
indeed,  these  would  be  easily  dealt  with.  Modern 
speculation,  however,  is  scarcely  hardy  enough  to 
draw  so  largely  on  internal  heat  as  would  be  neces- 
sary to  fuse  and  erupt  such  masses  of  so  intracta- 
ble a  substance.  Their  consolidation  from  sandy 
deposits  by  partial  fusion  under  the  transforming 
influence  of  adjacent  rocks  (as  Murchison  proposes 
to  account  for  the  phenomena  of  the  Caradoc  sand- 
stones) is  subject  to  hardly  less  difficulties.  The 
chemistry  of  long-continued  heat  under  pressure, 
the  production  of  artificial  simple  minerals,  and  the 
imitation  of  metamorphic  changes  on  rocky  sub- 
stances, by  contact  with  heated  matter,  open  a 
field  of  inquiry  deserving  of  more  cultivation  than 
it  has  hitherto  obtained. 

The  same  reason  which  renders  it  necessary  to 
limit  our  remarks  on  this  portion  of  the  subject  of 
geology,  compels  us  to  pass  over  entirely  the  view 
which  M.  de   Humboldt  takes  of  the  historica. 

*  The  exceeding  readiness  with  which  newly  precipi- 
tated carbonate  of  hme  subsides  in  warm  water,  compared 
with  what  takes  place  in  cold,  especially  when  certain 
saline  substances  are  present,  is  a  chemical  fact  which 
may  have  some  bearing  on  this  point. 
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department  of  that  science,  and  the  order  of  suc- 
cession of  the  forms  of  animal  and  vegetable  life 
which  modern  geological  research  has  revealed  to 
us  as  the  denizens  of  our  planet  in  the  previous 
stages  of  its  existence.  We  should  do  so  with 
extreme  regret,  (since  the  sicetch  which  is  given, 
though  in  the  utmost  degree  condensed,  is  ar- 
ranged in  a  very  luminous  and  masterly  manner,) 
were  it  not  that,  although  ranking  high  as  a  geol- 
ogist, his  own  personal  contributions  to  that  science 
belong  rather  to  the  lithological  than  to  its  palae- 
ontological  department ;  and  were  it  not  too  that 
an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  main  features  of 
these  grand  disclosures  is  very  generally  diffused 
in  this  country.  We  shall,  prefer,  therefore,  to 
devote  what  room  remains  to  us  to  those  subse- 
quent portions  of  his  work,  where  the  light  which 
he  directs  upon  them  is  mingled  with  many  and 
bright  rays  emanating  immediately  from  himself. 

Among  the  leading  features  of  that  part  of  the 
general  contemplation  of  nature  which  relates  to 
the  Physical  Geography  of  our  globe  in  its  actual 
state,  we  must  regard,  first,  the  quantity  of  land 
raised  above  the  water  ;  next,  the  configuration  of 
each  great  continental  mass  in  horizontal  extension 
and  vertical  elevation.  That  all,  or  nearly  all,  the 
existing  land  has  been  so  raised,  M.  de  Humboldt 
regards  as  an  established  truth,  and  considers  a 
considerable  part  of  the  height  of  all  the  present 
continents  to  be  due  to  "  the  eruption  of  the  quart- 
zose  porph3rry,  which  overthrew  with  violence  the 
first  great  terrestrial  Flora,  the  material  of  our  coal 
beds."  Previous  to  this,  the  portion  supporting 
land  vegetation  was  exclusively  insular ;  nor  was 
it  until  the  epoch  of  the  older  tertiary  formations 
that  the  great  continents  approached  to  their  pres- 
ent form  and  extent. 

The  ratio  of  sea  to  dry  land  is  stated  at  270  or 
280  to  100,  or  in  round  numbers  as  about  3  to  1, 
the  islands  amounting  to  one  twenty-third  of  the 
continental  masses.  As  regards  the  general  dis- 
tribution of  sea  and  land,  M.  de  Humboldt  confines 
himself  to  oljserving  that  the  northern  hemisphere 
contains  nearly  three  times  as  much  land  as 
the  southern,  and  the  eastern  (from  the  meridian 
of  Teneriffe)  far  more  than  the  western.  This 
mode  of  statement,  however,  conveys  a  much  less 
lively  and  distinct  impression  of  the  law  of  distri- 
bution than  the  division  (suggested  by  Colson, 
Phil.  Trans,  vol.  xxxix.,  p.  210)  of  the  globe  into 
two  hemispheres,  a  terrene  and  an  aqueous  one,  the 
former  having  Great  Britain,  the  latter  her  anti- 
podes, for  its  vertex.*  In  fact,  if  we  endeavor  to 
include  the  maximum  of  land  in  one  hemisphere, 
and  that  of  water  in  the  other,  according  to  our 
present  knowledge  of  the  globe,  we  shall  find  as 
the  centre  of  the  terrene  hemisphere  a  point  in  the 
south  of  England  somewhat  eastward  of  Falmouth. 
With  exception  of  the  tapering  termination  of 
South  America,  the  land  in  the  other  is  wholly 
insular,  and  were  it  not  for  New  Holland,  its 
amount  would  be  quite  insignificant.     As  protu- 

*  See  a  chart  of  the  two  hemispheres  on  the  horizon  of 
London.    Hughes.    London,  1839. 


berance  above  the  sea  level  indicates  comparative 
levity,  are  we  not  thence  entitled  to  conclude  the 
non-coincidence  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  our  globe 
with  its  centre  of  figure,  the  denser  portion  being 
situate  beneath  the  South  Pacific  ? 

On  the  general  form  of  the  land  we  find  some 
striking  remarks.  The  southern  terminations  of  the 
great  continental  masses  affect  the  pyramidal  form, 
which  is  repeated  on  a  smaller  scale  in  the  penin- 
sulas of  India  and  Arabia,  &c.,  while  generally, 
prolonged  appendages,  both  to  the  northward  and 
southward,  affect  a  meridional  direction.  Eastern 
and  western  coasts,  we  may  add,  are  for  the  most 
part  rounded,  though  the  eastern  occasionally  pre- 
sent instances  of  angular  forms,  as  Brazil  and 
Labrador  in  America,  Azania  (Adel)  in  Africa, 
Oman  in  southern  and  Tschutschki  in  northern 
Asia.  The  major  axis  of  the  Asiatic  continent  (to 
which  Europe  is  a  peninsula)  is  at  right  angles  to 
that  of  the  American  ;  though  perhaps  South 
America  is  rather  to  be  considered  as  analogous  to 
Africa,  not  only  from  its  remarkable  similarity  of 
general  form,  but  also  from  the  singular  thread-like 
adhesion  of  each  to  its  neighboring  northern  mass. 
Were  these  threads  broken,  every  commercial 
relation,  and  almost  every  climate  of  the  civil- 
ized world,  would  undergo  the  most  remarkable 
changes. 

"  The  general  direction  of  the  land  of  Europe  is 
from  south-west  to  north-east,  and  is  at  right  angles 
to  the  direction  of  the  great  fissures,  which  is  from 
north-west  to  south-east,  extending  from  the  mouths 
of  the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe,  through  the  Adriatic 
and  Red  Sea,  and  the  mountain  system  of  Puschti- 
koh  in  Lurisian,  and  terminating  in  the  Indian 
Ocean.  This  rectangular  intersection  of  the  conti- 
nent in  the  direction  of  its  principal  extent,  has 
powerfully  influenced  the  commercial  relations  of 
Europe  with  Asia  and  the  north  of  Africa,  as  well 
as  the  progress  of  civilization  on  the  formerly  more 
flourishing  shores  of  the  Mediterranean." 

M.  de  Humboldt  has  been  at  great  pains  to 
arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the  mean  elevations  of 
the  chief  continental  masses,  above  the  sea-level, 
which  (in  English  feet)  he  states  as  follows.  For 
Europe  671  feet.  North  America  748,  Asia  1132, 
South  America  1151.  For  Africa  we  have  no 
sufficient  data.  "  Laplace's  estimation  of  3076 
feet  (French)  as  the  mean  height  of  continents,  is 
at  least  three  times  too  great.  The  illustrious 
geometer  was  conducted  to  this  erroneous  result 
by  hypothesis  as  to  the  mean  depth  of  the  sea," 
(note  360.)  The  chain  of  the  Pyrenees,  if  equably 
spread  over  France,  would  raise  its  surface  ac- 
cording to  his  estimate  115,  and  the  Alps  over 
Europe  21*3  English  feet.  The  former  of  these 
estimates  certainly  gives  us  a  greater  idea  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  natural  barrier  between  France 
and  Spain,  than  any  ordinary  exaggeration  of 
language  or  poetical  description  would  do.  M.  de 
Humboldt  closes  this  part  of  his  subject  with  the 
following  comfortable  reflection  : — 

'*  Since  Mont  Blanc  and  Monte  Rosa,  Sorata, 
Illimani,  and  Chimborazo,  the  colossal  summits  of 
the  Alps  and  the  Andes,  are  considered  to  be  among 
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the  most  recent  elevations,  we  are  by  no  means  at 
liberty  to  assume  that  the  upheaving  forces  have 
been  subject  to  progressive  diminution.  On  the 
contrary,  all  geological  phenomena  indicate  alter- 
nate periods  of  activity  and  repose.  The  quiet 
which  we  now  enjoy  is  only  apparent ;  the  trem- 
blings which  still  shake  the  surface,  in  every  lati- 
tude and  in  every  species  of  rock — the  progressive 
elevation  of  Sweden,  and  the  appearance  of  new 
islands  of  eruption — are  far  from  giving  us  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  our  planet  has  reached  a  pe- 
riod of  final  repose." 

The  phenomena  of  the  ocean  may  be  considered 
with  reference  to  its  depth,  temperature,  density, 
and  to  its  motions  as  agitated  by  waves,  tides,  and 
currents.  With  respect  to  its  depth,  except  near 
shores  and  in  frequented  tracks,  we  know  almost 
nothing.  Theoretical  considerations  indicate  a 
mean  depth  of  "  a  small  fraction  of  the  ellipticity 
of  the  earth,"  which  can  hardly  be  interpreted  at 
more  than  four  or  five  miles.  Ross  sounded  (in 
15°  3'  south,  23°  14'  west)  without  finding  bottom 
at  27,600  feet,  (about  five  miles  and  a  quarter,) 
whicli  is  the  greatest  depth  yet  attained. 

As  regards  the  temperature  of  the  ocean,  the 
observations  of  Kotzebue  in  his  voyage  round  the 
world  appear  first  to  have  indicated,  those  of  Beechey 
in  his  voyage  to  the  Pacific  to  have  (so  far  as  they 
go)  supported,  and  those  of  Sir  James  C.  Ross  in 
his  recent  Antartic  voyage  to  have  established  al- 
most beyond  a  doubt,  the  extraordinary  fact  that 
the  deep  sea  water,  below  a  certain  level  deter- 
mined by  the  latitude,  is  of  one  invariable  temper- 
ature throughout  the  globe,  and  that  temperature  a 
very  low  one,  the  calculations  of  Lenz,  founded  on 
Kotzebue's  results,  giving  36°  Fahr.,  and  those  of 
Ross  39°-5.  The  depth  at  which  this  temperature 
is  attained,  according  to  the  latter  authority,  is  7200 
feet  at  the  equator,  diminishing  to  56°  26'  south 
latitude  where  it  attains  the  surface,  and  the  sea 
is  of  equable  temperature  at  all  depths.  Thence 
again  the  upper  surface  of  this  uniform  substratum 
descends  as  the  latitude  increases,  and  at  70°  has 
already  attained  a  depth  of  4500  feet.  Similar 
phenomena  would  appear  to  occur  in  proceeding 
from  the  equator  northward,  the  circle  of  constant 
temperature  being  repeated  nearly  in  the  same  lat- 
itude. Thus  the  ocean  is  divided  mto  three  great 
regions,  two  polar  basins  in  which  the  surface 
temperature  is  below,  and  one  medial  zone  in  which 
it  is  above  39°'5,  being  80°  at  the  equator,  and  at 
the  poles  of  course  the  freezing  point  of  sea  water. 
It  will  be  very  readily  understood  that  in  this  state- 
ment there  is  nothing  repugnant  to  hydrostatical 
laws,  the  compressibility  of  water  insuring  an  in- 
crease of  density  in  descending  within  much  wider 
limits  of  temperature  than  here  contemplated. 

The  physical  consequences  of  this  great  law, 
should  it  be  found  completely  verified  by  further 
research,  are  in  the  last  degree  important.  One 
of  them,  noticed  by  Ross,  is,  "  that  the  internal 
heat  of  the  earth  exercises  no  influence  upon  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  ocean,"  a  conclusion  not 
very  easy  to  reconcile  with  the  theory  of  central  lieat 
iiselff  or  at  least  with  its   regular  distribution. 


Another  is  the  complete  destruction  of  the  notion 
of  submarine  currents  setting  fiom  the  poles  towards 
the  equator,  caused  by  the  subsidence  of  cold  water 
in  high  latitudes.  On  the  contrary,  the  actual  dis- 
position of  things  would  necessitate  a  constant  su- 
perficial flow  of  cold  water  from  the  poles  towards 
the  equator,  and  of  warm  from  the  equator  towards 
the  poles,  in  abatement  of  the  polar  and  equatorial 
excesses  of  level ;  a  mingling  of  these  overflows 
on  or  about  the  parallels  of  latitude  where  the 
mean  temperature  is  found  ;  and  their  descent 
there  in  maintenance  of  a  continual,  but  merely 
superficial  triple  system  of  circulation.  If  any 
deep-sea  currents  could  arise  at  all  from  such  a 
state  of  temperature,  it  must  be  in  consequence  of 
the  descent  of  water  rendered  Salter  by  evaporation 
at  the  tropics,  unless  indeed  (as  is  conceivable)  the 
circulation  of  salt  as  well  as  of  heat  should  be  also 
confined  to  the  superficial  strata.  Enough,  how- 
ever, of  these  considerations,  which  are  leading  us 
astray  from  •ur  guide. 

M.  de  Humboldt  passes  very  cursorily  over  the 
vast  and  complex  subject  of  the  tides,  into  the 
somewhat  flagging  interest  of  which  a  fresh  vital- 
ity has  been  of  late  years  infused  by  the  striking 
researches  of  Whewell  into  the  laws  of  propagation 
of  the  tide  wave,  which  he  has  taken  up  as  a  mat- 
ter of  inductive  inquiry  ;  thereby  exchanging  the 
slow  and  arduous  struggle  of  the  geometer  with 
almost  insuperable  obstacles,  for  the  animating 
pursuit  of  practical  laws.  The  elaborate  inquiri&j 
of  Airy  also  into  the  combined  theory  and  practice 
of  tide  observation,  have  added  to  this  reviving 
interest,  and  their  joint  labors  have  made  this  part 
of  the  Newtonian  doctrine  once  more  an  English 
subject,  which  it  had  long  well  nigh  ceased  to  be. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  great  ocean  currents  result- 
ing from  the  general  set  of  the  trade  winds  and  the 
friction  of  the  tide  wave  on  the  bed  of  the  ocean, 
(adopting  Weber's  view  of  undulatory  motion,)  are 
described  with  much  spirit.  The  great  current  of 
the  gulf  stream,  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the 
genial  warmth  of  our  south-western  coast,  is  one 
result  of  this  movement,  and  is  too  well  known  by 
the  descriptions  of  all  voyagers,  and  the  elaborate 
researches  of  Rennell,  to  require  notice  here.  Not 
so  the  counterpart  of  this  current  in  the  South 
Pacific,  first  brought  into  notice  by  M.  de  Hum- 
boldt in  1802.  This  current  drifts  the  cold  water 
of  the  South  Seas  along  the  western  coast  of  South 
America,  as  far  as  the  extreme  north-westerly 
projection  of  that  coast,  where  it  is  suddenly  de- 
flected outwards  in  a  due  west  direction  into  the 
open  ocean,  and  there  ultimately  lost.  At  this 
point  its  waters  are  nearly  24°  Fahr.  colder  than 
those  of  the  general  surrounding  ocean,  and  so 
sharply  marked  is  its  course,  that  a  ship  sailing 
northwards  passes  quite  suddenly  from  cold  into 
hot  water. 

As  the  scene  of  a  wonderfully  diversified  and 
exuberant  life,  both  vegetable  and  animal,  but 
especially  the  latter,  the  ocean  also  claims  o«ur 
attention.  To  say  nothing  of  those  colossal  forms 
which,  divested  by  the  buoyancy  of  the  medium  in 
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which  they  subsist,  of  the  incumbrance  of  weighty 
are  left  free  to  exert  the  whole  of  their  giant  power 
to  overcome  its  resistance,  we  find  in  the  minuter 
forms  of  animal  existence  an  unbounded  field  of 
admiring  contemplation. 

"  The  application  of  the  microscope  increases 
Btill  further  our  impression  of  the  profusion  of  or- 
ganic life  which  pervades  the  recesses  of  the  ocean, 
since  throughout  its  mass  we  find  animal  existence, 
and  at  depths  exceeding  the  height  of  our  loftiest 
mountains  the  strata  of  water  are  aUve  with  poyl- 
gastric  worms,  cyclidae  and  ophrydinae.  Here 
swarm  countless  hosts  of  minute  luminiferous  ani- 
mals, mammaria,  Crustacea,  peridinea,  and  cihated 
nereides,  which,  when  attracted  to  the  surface  by 
peculiar  conditions  of  weather,  convert  every  wave 
into  a  crest  of  light.  The  abundance  of  these  mi- 
nute creatures,  and  of  the  animal  matter  supplied 
by  their  rapid  decomposition  is  such  that  the  sea- 
water  itself  becomes  a  nutritious  fluid  to  many  of 
the  larger  inhabitants  of  the  ocean.  If  all  this  rich- 
ness and  variety  of  life" — 

M.  be  Humboldt  goes  on  to  add,  in  that  vein  of 
thoughtful  poesy  in  which  he  indulges  in  several 
parts  of  this  work,  and  to  which,  in  truth,  it  owes 
much  of  its  charm, 

"  — containing  some  highly  organized  and  beauti- 
ful forms,  is  well  fitted  to  afford,  not  only  an  inter- 
esting study^  but  also  a  pleasing  excitement  to  the 
fancy  ;  the  imagination  is  yet  more  deeply,  I  might 
say,  more  solemnly,  moved  by  the  impression  of 
the  boundless  and  immeasurable  which  every  sea 
voyage  affords.  He  who,  awakened  to  the  inward 
exercise  of  thought,  delights  to  build  up  an  inner 
world  in  his  own  spirit,  fills  the  wide  horizon  of 
the  open  sea  with  the  sublime  idea  of  the  infinite ; 
his  eye  dwells  especially  on  the  distant  line  where 
air  and  water  join,  and  where  stars  arise  and  set  in 
ever  renewed  alternation.  In  such  contemplations 
there  mingles,  as  in  all  human  joy,  a  breath  of  sad- 
ness and  longing." 

As  the  sea,  no  doubt,  holds  in  solution  some 
small  proportion  of  every  soluble  body  in  nature, 
so,  besides  the  two  great  chemical  elements  of 
which  dry  air  consists,  and  its  variable  constituent 
of  aqueous  vapor,  there  is  probably  no  vaporizable 
body  of  which  the  atmosphere  does  not  contain 
some  trace.  And  from  what  we  know  of  the 
influential  part  played  in  the  economy  of  nature 
by  one  or  two  of  these  subordinate  constituents,  we 
can  hardly  doubt  that  others,  whose  presence  has 
aot  hitherto  been  actually  detected  by  analysis, 
have  functions  of  high  importance  assigned  to 
them  in  that  economy.  On  the  carbonic  acid  which 
constitutes  less  than  the  two  thousandth  part  of  the 
atmosphere,  all  vegetation  depends  for  its  supply 
of  carbon  ;  and  Liebig  has  shown  that  to  the  pres- 
ence of  ammonia,  in  far  less  proportion,  the  rain- 
water owes  its  fertilizing  power.  To  the  occasional 
production  of  ozone,  the  most  powerfully  bleaching 
and  oxidating  substance  in  nature,  by  electric  dis- 
charges, though  in  proportion  inconceivably  minute, 
we  probably  owe  the  disinfection  of  the  air  from  a 
variety  of  noxious  miasmata,  thus  verifying  by  one 
of  the  most  delicate  results  of  scientific  inquiry, 
the  vulg  ir  notion  of  the  purifying  agency  of  thun- 
der stems. 


Meteorology,  however,  has  no  concern  witii 
these  minute  chemical  admixtures — the  only  dis- 
tinction it  recognizes  is  that  of  air  and  vapor,  and 
this  only  because  these  form,  in  fact,  two  distinct, 
and  to  a  great  extent  independent,  atmospheres, 
subject  each  to  its  own  peculiar  laws,  (and  those 
laws  widely  different,)  and  each  reacting  on  the 
other  solely  by  mechanical  impulse  and  resistar.ce. 
In  the  movements  and  affections  of  these  two 
atmospheres  by  the  sun's  heat,  the  one  permanent 
in  material  and  constant  in  quantity,  the  other  in  a 
continual  state  of  renovation  and  destruction,  we 
recognize,  as  in  geology,  the  simultaneous  agency 
of  two  distinct  systems  of  causation,  superposed 
and  modifying  each  other's  effects — but  with  this 
advantage  on  the  side  of  meteorology,  that  theii 
agency  is  limited  to  definite  annual  and  diurnal 
cycles,  corresponding  to  those  of  the  supply  of 
solar  heat,  rendering  their  study,  so  far,  easier. 
Here  also  we  have  to  deal  with  electricity  as  a 
third  element,  but  we  strongly  incline  to  the  opin- 
ion, that  its  agency  as  a  meteorological  cause  is 
exceedingly  limited,  indeed  that  it  may  be  alto- 
gether left  out  of  the  account  as  productive  of  any 
meteorological  effect  of  importance  on  the  great 
scale. 

It  is  by  no  means,  however,  in  its  general  con- 
nection as  a  science,  that  M.  de  Humboldt  con- 
siders this  vast  and  complex  subject.  The  view 
which  he  takes  of  it  regards  only  its  final  and 
practical  bearings  on  climate  as  a  part  of  physical 
geography,  and  that  under  very  general  heads, 
viz.,  the  variation  of  atmospheric  pressure,  the  cli- 
mate distribution  of  heat,  the  humidity  of  the  at- 
mosphere, and  its  electric  tension.  Each  of  these 
heads  will  afford  us  room  for  a  few  remarks. 

All  those  meteorological  phenomena  whose  pe- 
riod is  diurnal  may  be  studied,  as  he  very  justly 
observes,  in  their  greatest  simplicity,  and  therefore 
to  the  greatest  advantage,  between  the  tropics  and 
especially  under  the  equator.  For  this  there  are 
two  reasons  ,  first,  that  the  sun's  meridian  altitude 
varies  but  little  throughout  the  year ;  and  secondly, 
that  the  equatorial  zone  is  symmetrically  related  to 
the  two  hemispheres.  In  particular  the  diurnal 
fluctuation  of  barometric  pressure  pursues  a  march 
so  regular  that  we  may  infer  the  hour  of  the  day 
from  the  height  of  the  mercurial  column,  without 
an  error,  on  the  average,  exceeding  fifteen  or 
seventeen  minutes.  "  In  the  torrid  zone  of  the 
new  continent,"  he  says,  "  I  have  found  the  reg- 
ularity of  this  ebb  and  flow  of  the  aerial  ocean 
undisturbed  either  by  storm,  tempest,  rain,  or  earth- 
quake, both  on  the  coasts  and  at  elevations  of 
nearly  13,000  feet  above  the  sea."  The  total 
diurnal  oscillation  amounts,  under  the  equator,  to 
0-117  in.,  diminishing  gradually  as  the  lathude 
increases.  This  fluctuation  has  usually  been  com- 
pared to  the  tides  of  the  ocean,  but  has,  in  fact, 
no  theoretical  connection  with  it.  It  is  a  com- 
pound phenomenon  arising  from  the  superposition  - 
of  two  perfectly  distinct  diurnal  oscillations,  ea^h 
going  through  its  complete  period  in  twenty-foui 
hours ;  the  one  taking  place  in  the  aerial   atmos* 
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plieie,  and  arising  from  its  alternate  heating  and 
cooling,  which  produce  a  flux  and  reflux  over  the 
point  of  observation ;  the  other  arising  in  the 
aqueous  atmosphere  by  the  alternate  production 
and  destruction  of  vapor  by  the  heat  of  day  and 
cold  of  night.  The  resolution  of  the  hitherto 
pazzhng  part  of  this  phenomenon,  viz.,  its  double 
diurnal  wave  into  two  single  ones,  following  dif- 
ferent laws,  and  non-coincident  in  their  phases, 
does  honor  to  the  sagacity  of  Dove,  followed  up 
as  it  has  since  been  by  the  laborious  researches  of 
Colonel  Sabine,  to  whose  discussion  of  this  point 
(note  382)  we  particularly  direct  our  readers' 
attention. 

The  gradual  depression  of  the  barometer  in  pro- 
ceeding from  tropical  latitudes  either  way  to  the 
equator,  was  first  noticed  by  M.  de  Humboldt 
himself.  Its  explanation  is  easy,  viz.,  the  contin- 
ual efflux  of  heated  air  upwards  from  the  equator 
towards  the  poles.  Hence,  by  the  eflfect  of  the 
earth's  rotation  on  the  currents  setting  in  below  to 
supply  the  void,  arise  the  trade  winds,  and  in  the 
amount  of  this  depression,  which  does  not  exceed 
two  tenths  of  an  inch,  we  have  a  measure  of  the 
motive  power  which  originates  these  great  cur- 
rents. The  connection  of  the  trades  with  the 
monsoons,  and  the  varying  winds  of  higher  lati- 
tudes, is  beautifully  placed  in  evidence  by  the  law 
of  rotation  of  the  wind  lately  discovered  by  Dove, 
a  conclusion  following  so  simply  and  naturally 
from  the  very  same  principle  on  which  Hally  orig- 
inally explained  the  constant  easterly  direction  of 
the  trades,  (the  difference  of  rotatory  velocity  on 
different  terrestrial  parallels,)  that  it  is  only  aston- 
ishing it  should  so  long  have  escaped  notice.  As 
regards  the  local  distribution  of  barometric  pres- 
sure, the  most  extraordinary  fact  which  has  yet 
appeared  in  meteorology  is,  perhaps,  the  general 
depression  of  the  mercury  to  the  enormous  amount 
of  an  entire  inch  over  the  whole  Antarctic  Ocean, 
established  by  the  late  observations  of  Ross. 

The  chief  elements  of  climate  are  heat  and 
moisture  ;  but  it  is  neither  on  the  extremes  of  heat 
or  cold,  moisture  or  dryness,  experienced  on  rare 
occasions,  that  the  character  of  a  climate  depends. 
Climatology  is  throughout  a  matter  of  averages, 
and  is  best  studied  and  best  understood  by  the 
graphical  depiction  of  such  averages,  obtained  by 
many  years  of  careful  observation  according  to  a 
method  proposed  and  carried  out  by  M.  de  Hum- 
boldt himself,  in  1807.  In  this  system,  all  those 
points  on  the  earth's  surface  which  have  equal 
mean  annual  temperatures  are  connected  by  a  sys- 
tem of  curves  called  Isothermal;  those,  again,  in 
which  the  mean  temperatures  of  the  hottest  sum- 
mer months  are  aUke,  by  another  system  of  Iso- 
iheral  curves  ;  and  those  in  which  the  mean  win- 
ter temperatures  agree,  by  a  third,  or  Isocheimbnal 
system. 

The  law  of  distribution  of  heat  over  the  surface 
of  the  globe  is  best  apprehended  by  the  study  of 
the  first  of  these  systems  of  curves,  respecting 
which  researches  subsequent  to  those  of  M.  de 
Hu;nboldt  have  led  to  general  and  very  remarkable 


conclusions.  In  the  northern  hemisphere  only,  are 
the  forms  of  the  isothermal  curves  known  with  any 
degree  of  exactness.  In  this  Sir  D.  Brewster 
places  two  points,  or  poles  of  maximum  cold,  on 
the  80th  parallel  of  latitude,  and  in  nearly  oppo- 
site longitudes,  (95°  W.  and  100°  E.,)  of  which 
the  mean  temperature  is  3i°  Fahr.,  and  about 
which  as  foci  the  isothermal  lines  form  a  system 
of  spherical  lemniscates,  imitating  in  general  form 
those  beautiful  curves  exhibited  by  polarized  light 
in  biaxal  crystals.  The  meridians  of  these  poles 
pass  almost  diametrically  through  the  main  bodies 
of  the  American  and  Asiatic  continents,  while  two 
other  meridians  nearly  at  right  angles  to  them 
traverse  the  polar  sea,  running  out  along  the  north 
Atlantic  down  the  west  coasts  of  Europe  on  the 
one  hand,  and  nearly  through  Behring's  Straits 
into  the  Pacific  on  the  other.  These  then  are  the 
meridians  respectively  of  greatest  cold  and  warmth, 
and  it  is  impossible  not  to  recognize  in  them  the 
effect  of  extensive  tracts  of  land  in  high  latitudes 
in  increasing,  and  of  sea  in  diminishing  the  inten- 
sity of  cold  as  we  approach  the  pole.  Kamtz's 
projections  confirm  this  result,  so  far  as  the  gen- 
eral form  of  the  isothermic  ovals  is  concerned,  but 
place  their  foci  in  rather  lower  latitudes,  the  one 
near  Chatankoi  in  the  Samoiede  country,  the  other 
nearly  upon  Barrow's  Strait.  The  succession  of 
these  lines  followed  along  their  intersections  with 
the  east  coast  of  America,  as  compared  with  the 
west  coast  of  that  continent  and  of  Europe,  places 
the  mean  climate  of  the  whole  of  the  former  coast 
in  striking  and  disadvantageous  contrast  with  that 
of  both  the  latter,  and  abundantly  explains  the 
early  prevalent,  though  mistaken  impression,  of  a 
general  deficiency  of  genial  warmth  in  the  new 
world  as  compared  with  the  old. 

The  influence  of  great  tracts  of  land  remote 
from  sea  coasts,  owing,  doubtless,  to  the  greater 
clearness  of  sky  arising  from  the  defect  of  moisture, 
tends  to  exaggerate  both  the  summer  heat  and  the 
winter  cold,  but  the  latter  in  a  higher  degree  than 
the  former.  Accordingly  we  find  the  isotheral 
curves  in  the  interior  of  the  great  continents  of  the 
northern  hemisphere  affecting  a  greater  convexity 
towards  the  north,  and  the  isocheimonal  less  so  as 
compared  with  the  lines  of  mean  temperature.  The 
effect  of  this  is  to  produce  in  those  regions  extreme 
or  excessive  climates  in  which  violent  summer  heat 
is  succeeded  by  intense  winter  cold.  Of  such, 
M.  de  Humboldt  gives  instances  in  Tobolsk,  Bar- 
naoul,  and  Irkutzk,  in  whose  summers,  for  weeks 
together,  the  thermometer  remains  at  86°  or  87° 
Pahr.,  while  their  winters  exhibit  the  severe  mean 
temperature  of-0°*4  to  -j-  4°'0  of  the  same  scale, 
or  40°  lower  than  the  mean  winter  temperature  of 
London. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  proximity  of  the  sea  for 
many  and  obvious  reasons  tends  to  mitigate  and 
equalize  the  fluctuations  of  temperature,  and  where 
this  tendency,  as  on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland  and 
the  south-west  coast  of  England,  conspires  with  a 
generally  favorable  position  as  regards  the  isother- 
mic curves,  an  approach  to  perpetual  spring  pre- 
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vails.  "In  the  north-western  part  of  Ireland,  in 
lat.  54®  46',  under  the  same  parallel  with  Konigs- 
bei^,"  (where  even  our  holly  cannot  survive,) 
*'  the  myrtle  flourishes  as  luxuriantly  as  in  Portu- 
gal." The  winter  mean  temperature  of  Dublin  is 
actually  3°-6  higher  than  that  of  Milan. 

The  effect  of  such  local  peculiarities  is,  of  course, 
strongly  marked  in  vegetation,  which  M.  de  Hum- 
boldt exemplifies  in  the  growth  of  the  grape,  and 
the  production  of  drinkable  wine.  This  condition, 
he  observes,  necessitates  a  mean  summer  temper- 
ature of  at  least  64°*4  Fahr.,  a  mean  annual  tem- 
perature not  below  49°'2,  and  a  mean  winter  one 
above  32° '8.  These  conditions  are  all  amply 
satisfied  and  exceeded  along  our  southern  coasts ; 
so  that  it  is  clear  that  not  merely  drinkable,  but 
respectable,  wine  might  be  grown  there  :  and  if, 
at  very  early  periods  of  our  history,  we  find  that 
such  was  the  practice,  we  may  observe  that,  owing 
to  the  diminution  of  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic, 
we  are  placed,  so  far  as  summer  temperature  is 
concerned,  in  a  somewhat  less  favorable  situation 
than  at  the  epoch  of  the  Roman  occupation.  The 
difference  amounts  to  13',  by  which  the  summer 
sun  comes  less  northward  than  at  the  epoch  alluded 
to. 

"  I  have,  in  no  part  of  the  earth,  not  even  in  the 
Canary  Islands,  in  Spain,  or  in  the  south  of  France, 
seen  more  magnificent  fruit,  especially  grapes,  than 
at  Astrachan,  With  a  mean  annual  temperature 
of  48°,  the  mean  summer  temperature  rises  to  70° 
•2,  which  is  that  of  Bordeaux ;  while  not  only 
there,  but  still  more  to  the  south,  at  Kislar,  (in  the 
latitude  of  Avignon  and  Rimini,)  the  thermometer 
sometimes  falls,  in  winter,  to  -13°  or  -22°  Fahr." 

Ascent  into  a  higher  region  of  the  atmosphere 
has  the  same  depressing  eflfect  on  temperature  with 
increase  of  latitude.  The  fact  is  universally  known 
— the  cause,  perhaps,  less  familiarly  so.  Were 
there  no  atmosphere,  a  thermometer  freely  exposed 
(at  sunset)  to  the  heating  influence  of  the  earth's 
radiation,  and  the  cooling  power  of  its  own  into 
space,  would  indicate  (if  the  dip  of  the  horizon  be 
neglected)  a  medium  temperature  between  that  of 
the  celestial  spaces  (  -132°)  and  that  of  the  earth's 
surface  below  it  (82°  at  the  equator,  — 3i°  in  the 
Polar  Sea.)  Under  the  equator,  then,  it  would 
stand,  on  the  average,  at -25°,  and  in  the  Polar 
Sea  at  —68°.  The  presence  of  the  atmosphere 
tends  to  prevent  the  thermometer  so  exposed  from 
attaining  these  extreme  low  temperatures  ;  first, 
by  imparting  heat  by  conduction  ;  secondly,  by 
impeding  radiation  outwards.  Both  these  causes 
are  more  effective  in  proportion  to  the  density  of 
the  air  in  contact  with  the  thermometer,  which  is, 
therefore,  always  maintained  at  a  degree  higher 
than  those  named,  and  approaching  more  nearly  to 
the  temperature  of  the  soil,  the  lower  the  level  of 
the  station. 

The  habitual  dryness  of  the  upper  regions  of  the 
atmosphere  is  another  general  fact,  the  causes  of 
which  are  not  usually  neatly  conceived.  It  is 
partly  apparent,  partly  real.  In  proportion  to  the 
rarity  of  the  air  about  any  moist  surface,  evapora- 


tion is  freer,  the  drying  process  goes  on  more 
rapidly,  and  superfluous  moisture  is  more  speedily 
exhaled.  Mere  facility  of  exhalation,  however, 
is  not  to  be  construed  as  any  proof  of  extreme  defi- 
ciency of  moisture  in  the  air.  On  the  other  hand, 
however,  such  deficiency  really  and  necessarily 
exists.  If  there  were  never  any  rain,  snow,  or 
dew,  the  aqueous  atmosphere  would  be  co(  xteisive 
with  the  aerial  one,  and  each  stratum  of  the  latter 
in  a  state  of  exact  saturation.  Every  act  of  pre- 
cipitation (no  matter  how  produced)  unsettles  this 
state  of  things,  and  withdraws  from  the  total  mass 
of  the  air  some  portion  of  its  entire  amount  of 
vapor.  As  such  precipitations,  therefore,  are 
constantly  going  on  in  some  place  or  other,  the 
atmosphere,  as  a  mass,  though  incumbent  on  a  wet 
and  evaporating  surface,  is  necessarily  always  de- 
ficient in  moisture.  And  for  the  very  same  reason, 
every  superior  stratum  is  relatively  deficient  in 
comparison  with  that  immediately  lieneath  ii,from 
which  its  supply  is  derived.  In  point  of  ultimate 
causation,  there  is  a  constant  drain  upon  the  aqueous 
contents  of  the  atmosphere,  arising  from  changes 
of  temperature.  This  drain  extends  to  all  its 
strata  ;  but  while  the  lower  renew  their  losses 
from  a  surface  hygrometrically  icet,  the  upper  draw 
their  supply  intermediately  from  sources  more  and 
more  deficient  in  moisture. 

In  intimate  connection  with  these  general  rela- 
tions stands  the  striking  and  picturesque  phenom- 
enon of  perpetual  snow  on  mountain  summits,  and 
the  causes  which  determine  the  altitude  of  its  infe- 
rior limit  in  different  regions.  The  snow-line 
necessarily  descends  to  the  level  of  the  sea,  in 
latitudes  where  the  mean  temperature  is  beneath 
the  freezing  point,  and  rises,  generally  speaking, 
as  we  approach  the  equator,  where,  in  South 
America,  or  Cotopaxi  and  Chimborazo,  it  attains  a 
level  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  svmmit  of  Mont 
Blanc.  On  the  southern  declivity  of  the  Hima- 
layas, in  latitude  31°,  its  level  may  be  stated  at 
13,000  feet,  while  yet,  on  their  northern  slopes, 
under  the  influence  of  radiation  from  the  high  lands 
of  Thibet,  (11,500  feet  in  mean  elevation,)  it  attains 
a  height  of  16,600  feet.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  in- 
fluence of  local  circumstances,  and  especially  of 
the  extreme  dryness  which  prevails  aloft  in  the 
southern  prolongation  of  the  chain  of  the  Andes, 
that  in  the  western  or  maritime  part  of  that  chain, 
in  lat.  18°  S.,  the  snow-line  is  found  nearly  2700 
feet  higher  than  under  the  equator  ;  and  even  so 
far  as  32^°  south,  the  volcano  of  Aconcagua,  1400 
feet  higher  than  Chimborazo,  has,  on  one  occasion, 
been  seen  entirely  free  from  snoio,  hy  the  mere 
cffeat  of  evaporation^  being  not  at  the  time  in  a 
state  of  eruption.     (Kosm.  Tr.,  p.  329.) 

According  to  the  alternation  of  the  seasons,  the 
lower  line  of  actual  snow  oscillates  between  limits 
more  or  less  extensive,  according  to  the  difference 
of  the  summer  and  winter  temperatures  at  the 
place ;  but  besides  this  annual  oscillation,  succes- 
sions, which  appear  to  us  casual,  of  cold,  warm, 
dry,  and  wet  seasons,  winds,  &c.,  give  rise  to 
fluctuations  in  the  amount  of  accumulated  snow, 
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which  manifest  themselves  in  the  slow  alternate 
prolongation  and  recess  of  glaciers,  a  subject  which 
M.  de  Humboldt  passes  over  with  slighter  notice 
than  we  should  have  expected.  The  arduous  and 
indefatigable  researches  of  Professor  Forbes,  one 
of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  very  greatest,  of  Alpine 
travellers  since  Saussure,  and  his  ingenious  theory 
of  glacier  motion,  have  heightened  to  an  extraor- 
dinary degree  the  interest  of  this  branch  of  terres- 
trial physics,  and  might,  we  think,  have  secured 
liis  name  a  place  beside  those  of  Vernetz,  Char- 
pentier,  and  Agassiz,  in  the  briefest  possible  men- 
tion of  the  subject. 

The  electricity  of  the  atmosphere  is  a  subject 
too  inconsecutively  studied,  and  too  little  under- 
stood, to  admit  of  any  distinct,  general,  and  positive 
conclusions  being  drawn  respecting  it.  We  have 
ventured  to  hazard  an  opinion  that  the  part  it  plays 
in  phenomena,  properly  called  meteorological,  is 
rather  that  of  an  effect  than  a  cause ;  whatever 
influence  its  development  may  have  on  organic  life 
in  stimulating  the  nerves  and  promoting  the  circu- 
lation of  the  juices  (both  we  apprehend,  much 
overrated.)  Our  limits,  however,  forbid  us  to 
as^gn  the  grounds  for  this  opinion,  and  the  men- 
tion of  organic  life  reminds  us  that  we  have  yet 
another  field  to  traverse  in  M.  de  Humboldt's 
guidance.  But  here  too  we  shall  imitate  his  own 
brevity  ;  confining  himself  as  he  does  to  the  gen- 
eral influence  of  temperature  and  climate  on  the 
distribution  of  organic  forms,  to  the  physiognomy 
of  different  countries  imparted  by  the  greater  or 
less  predominance  of  those  families  of  plants  which 
are  called  ''  social,"  and  to  the  similar  influence 
of  elevation  above  the  sea  and  increase  of  latitude  ; 
and  ^waiving,  as  it  would  seem  designedly  and  of 
purpose,  all  mention  of  a  subject  the  most  promi- 
nent and  the  most  interesting  in  natural  history. 
We  allude  to  the  local  distribution  of  genera  and 
species,  not  as  affected  simply  by  diversity  of 
climate  and  soil,  but  by  locality  as  such,  according 
to  laws  which  almost  seem  to  have  had  reference 
not  so  much  to  the  mere  fitness  of  this  or  that 
climate,  &c.,  for  this  or  that  species,  as  to  some 
more  general  object,  such  as  that  of  superinducing 
tlie  utmost  possible  diversity  of  organism  and  as- 
semblages of  organized  beings  on  the  face  of  ma- 
terial creation.  This  forbearance  is  the  more 
disappointing,  because  it  is  precisely  from  M.  de 
Humboldt  himself  that  the  first  impulse  of  philo- 
sophical speculation  and  inquiry  in  this  direction  was 
given,  and  that  there  is,  therefore,  no  one  to  whom 
we  should  more  naturally  look  up  for  large  and 
general  views  on  the  subject,  or  for  satisfactory 
impressions  as  to  the  aspect  in  which  the  facts 
actually  present  themselves  to  those  who  alone  are 
fully  competent  to  judge  of  them.  In  stating  these 
great  facts,  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  go  into 
questions  of  origin  (which  he  very  properly  declines 
to  do.)  There  may  or  there  may  not  have  been 
local  centres  of  creation,  whence,  in  all  geological 
epochs,  species  have  spread  themselves.  But  the 
matter  of  fact,  the  observed  laws  of  collocation, 
strongly  marked  as  they  are,  appear  of  paramount 


importance,  and  constitute  the  most  salient  features 
of  the  geography  of  plants  and  animals.  "  Each 
hemisphere,"  saysM.  de  Humboldt  in  his  Personal 
Narrative,  "  produces  plants  of  different  species  ; 
and  it  is  not  by  the  diversity  of  climates  that  we 
can  attempt  to  explain  why  equinoctial  Africa  has 
no  Laurineae  and  the  New  World  no  heaths ;  why 
the  Calceolarise  are  found  only  in  the  southern 
hemisphere  ;  why  the  birds  of  the  continent  of 
India  glow  with  less  splendid  colors  than  those  in 
the  hot  parts  of  America ;  finally,  why  the  Tiger 
is  peculiar  to  Asia,  and  the  Ornithorhyncus  to  New 
Holland." 

The  total  diversity  of  all  the  plants  and  animals 
of  New  Holland  from  those  of  all  other  countries ; 
the  complete  separation  of  the  Old  from  the  New 
World  in  their  representation  of  natural  families, 
not  only  in  their  living,  but  in  many  of  their  fossil 
productions,  is  part  only  of  a  general  system  of 
regional  repartition  which  pervades  the  whole 
scheme  of  organic  life  :  21.  fact  of  the  first  magni* 
tude,  whatever  be  the  speculative  aspect  in  which 
it  may  be  regarded. 

Man,  "  subject  in  a  less  degree  than  plants  or 
animals  to  the  circumstances  of  soil  and  to  mete- 
orological conditions,  and  escaping  from  the  control 
of  natural  influences  by  the  activity  of  mind  and 
the  progressive  advancement  of  intelligence,"  forms 
everywhere  an  essential  part  of  the  life  which  ani- 
mates the  globe.  In  considering  the  great  ques- 
tions which  ethnology  presents,  M.  de  Humboldt 
avows  his  conviction  of  the  superior  weight  attrib- 
utable to  those  arguments  which  support,  over 
those  which  combat  a  community  of  origin  and  a 
gradual  branching  forth  into  established  varieties 
or  races.     He  observes,  however,  that,  \ 

"  As  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  and  in  the  natu- 
ral history  of  birds  and  fishes,  an  arrangement  into 
many  small  families  proceeds  on  surer  grounds  than 
one  which  unites  them  into  a  few  sections  embrac- 
ing large  masses ;  so  also,  in  the  determination  of 
races,  it  appears  preferable  to  establish  smaller  fam- 
ilies of  nations.  In  the  opposite  mode  of  proceed- 
ing, whether  we  adopt  the  old  classification  of 
Blumenbach  into  five  races,  *  *  *  or  that  of  Prich- 
ard  into  seven  *  *  *  it  is  impossible  to  recognize  in 
the  groups  thus  formed  any  true  typical  distinction 
— any  general  and  consistent  natural  principle. 
The  extremes  of  form  and  color  are  separated  in- 
deed, but  without  regard  to  nations,  which  cannot 
be  made  to  arrange  themselves  under  any  of  the 
above-named  classes." 

Language  is  the  main  clue  we  have  to  guide  us 
through  the  labyrinths  of  ethnology  ;  but  it  is  one 
which  must  be  followed  with  caution,  and  with  all 
the  light  which  history  can  throw  upon  its  appli- 
cation. 

"  Subjection  to  a  foreign  yoke,  long  association, 
the  influence  of  a  foreign  religion,  a  mixture  of 
races,  even  when  comprising  only  a  small  number 
of  the  more  powerful  and  the  more  civilized  immi- 
grating race,  have  produced  in  both  continents  sim- 
ilarly recurring  phenomena;  viz.,  in  one  and  the 
same  race  two  or  more  entirely  different  families  of 
languages ;  and  in  nations  differing  widely  in  ori- 
gin, idioms  belonging  to  the  same  linguistic  stock  '* 
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Where  history  fails,  however,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  barbarous  nations  of  the  New  World,  and 
those,  which  in  other  regions  are  fast  disappearing 
before  European  encroachments,  language,  physical 
resemblance,  and  similarity  of  customs  (when  not 
traceable  to  general  principles  of  human  nature) 
are  all  the  guides  which  are  left  to  us  in  tracing 
the  affiliation  of  races.  That  aiding  and  warning 
light  withdrawn,  it  behoves  us  to  be  all  the  more 
scrupulously  careful  in  collecting  and  preserving 
unimpaired  and  undistorted  whatever  vestiges  of 
human  language  still  subsist.  And  here  we  must 
enter  our  protest,  we  fear  an  unavailing  one,  against 
the  supineness  which  suffers  those  invaluable  mon- 
uments, the  unwritten  languages  of  the  earth,  to 
perish  with  a  rapidity  yearly  increasing,  without 
one  rational  and  well  concerted  effort  to  save  them 
in  the  only  mode  in  which  it  can  be  done  effect- 
ually, viz.,  by  reducing  them  to  writing  according 
to  their  exact  native  pronunciation  through  the 
medium  of  a  thoroughly  well  considered  and 
digested  Phonetic  alphabet.  About  sixty  well 
chosen,  easily  written,  and  unequivocal  characters, 
completely  exemplified  in  their  use  by  passages 
from  good  writers  in  the  principal  European  and 
eastern  languages,  would  satisfy  every  want,  with- 
out going  into  impracticable  niceties ;  and  we 
earnestly  recommend  the  construction  and  pro- 
mulgation of  a  manual  of  this  kind  for  the  use  of 
travellers,  voyagers,  and  colonists,  as  a  matter  of 
pressing  urgency,  to  the  consideration  of  philolo- 
gists, ethnologists,  and  geographers,  in  their  respec- 
tive societies  assembled.* 

We  have  been  so  intent  on  the  subject  matter 
of  the  work  before  us,  as  to  have  left  little  space 
for  comment  on  the  mode  of  its  presentation  to  the 
English  reader.  The  author  has  been  especially 
fortunate  in  his  translator  (translatress  we  should 
rather  say,  since,  in  the  style  of  its  execution,  we 
have  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  the  same  admira- 
ble hand  which  gave  an  English  garb  to  Baron 
Wrangell's  expedition  to  the  Polar  Sea.)  So 
perfect  a  transfusion  of  the  spirit  and  force  of  a 
very  difficult  original  into  another  language,  with 
so  little  the  air  of  a  translation,  it  has  rarely  been 
our  fortune  to  meet  with.  To  the  editor  it  is  in- 
debted for  several  very  interesting  and  instructive 

*  Many  attempts  at  the  construction  of  such  alphabets 
have  been  made,  but  none  at  all  satisfactory.  That  of 
Young  (Lectures,  ii.  276)  is  perhaps  the  most  complete 
in  its  analysis  of  speech,  though  still  defective,  and  in 
some  points  erroneous— his  system  of  characters  wretched. 
Gilchrist's  is  perhaps  the  best  known,  and  in  profession 
nothing  short  of  absolute  universai'ity,  but  its  author  (a 
Scotsman)  was  altogether  defective  in  ear,  and  his  exam- 
ples in  consequence  self-contradictory — his  system  of 
writing  confusion  itself.  The  Fonotipik  kariktur,  de- 
vised by  the  ingenious  Mr.  PitmUn  and  his  associates  for 
the  speedy  and  effectual  abrogation  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, would  have  considerable  merit  were  it  not  founded 
on  an  essentially  English  instead  of  a  cosmopolitan  view 
of  the  vowel  sounds  as  represented  by  European  letters, 
and  therefore  sure  to  be  rejected  by  every  foreign  philolo- 

S'st.  Yet  even  this,  enlarged  to  suit  the  exigencies  of 
e  case,  would  be  preferable  for  temporary  use  to  the 
present  no-system  in  which  each  traveller  in  his  diary, 
and  each  missionary,  in  formal  grammar  and  dictionary, 
confounds  and  forever  mars,  as  seems  good  in  his  own 
eyes,  the  pronunciation  he  pretends  to  fix. 


notes  (to  some  of  which  we  have  had  occasion 
specifically  to  draw  the  reader's  attention)  relating 
to  a  variety  of  subjects,  on  which,  eitlier  from 
personal  observation  on  the  most  extended  scale, 
or  from  laborious  and  systematic  discussion  of  the 
observations  of  others,  he  is  entitled  to  every  at- 
tention. 

While  the  preceding  pages  were  in  progress, 
we  have  been  favored  with  the  perusal,  in  proof 
sheets,  of  a  portion  of  the  second  volume  of  the 
"  Kosmos,"  (translated  and  edited  as  above,)  con- 
taining, under  the  title  of  "  Incitements  to  the 
Study  of  Nature,"  a  series  of  beautiful  and  bril- 
liant essays  of  the  highest  literary  merit,  and  full 
of  scholarship,  classical  research,  and  artistic  feel- 
ing, on  the  reflex  action  of  the  imaginative  faculty 
when  excited  by  the  contemplation  of  the  external 
world,  as  exemplified  in  the  production  of  poetic 
descriptions  of  nature  (especially  of  wild  and  land- 
scape scenery,)  and  in  landscape  painting.  For 
examples  of  the  former  kind,  M.  de  Humboldt 
lays  under  contribution  the  literature  of  all  ages 
and  nations,  from  ancient  India  to  modem  Europe, 
entering  largely  into  the  influence  exercised  by  the 
peculiar  aspect  of  society  in  each  on  the  develop- 
ment of  this  form  of  the  poetic  sentiment,  which 
he  regards,  and  justly,  as  the  first  expansion  of 
the  heart  towards  a  recognition  of  the  unity  and 
grandeur  of  the  Kosmos.  In  like  manner  the 
art  of  landscape  painting  is  traced  from  its  first 
origin  as  the  mere  background  of  historical  com- 
position or  scenic  decoration,  to  its  grand  develop 
ments  in  the  seventeenth  century — to  "  Claude 
Lorraine,  the  idyllic  painter  of  light  and  aerial  dis- 
tance, Ruysdael's  dark  forest  masses  and  threaten- 
ing clouds,  Caspar  and  Nicholas  Poussin's  heroic 
forms  of  trees,  and  the  faithful  and  simply  natural 
representations  of  Everdingen,  Hobbima,  and 
Cuyp."  The  gradual  emancipation  of  the  art  from 
its  trammels,  as  a  subordinate  auxiliary,  and  its 
assumption  of  an  ideal  of  its  own  embodying,  are 
shown  to  be  ever  found  in  connection  with  increas- 
ing knowledge  and  observation  of  nature  conse- 
quent on  advancing  cultivation.  To  such  poetic 
descriptions  and  depicted  scenery,  as  well  as  to 
the  view  of  exotic  products  assembled  in  col- 
lections, hot-houses,  and  museums,  he  traces  much 
of  that  lively  impulse  which  stimulates  young  and 
excitable  minds  to  foreign  travel  for  the  sake  of 
knowledge,  and  to  the  prosecution  of  physical 
study  at  home.  These  essays  form  a  graceful 
and  elegant  episode,  interposed  between  the  more 
massive  and  austere  divisions  of  the  general  sub- 
ject, the  *'  Physical  Description  of  the  Universe," 
which  we  have  passed  in  review,  and  the  "  His- 
tory of  the  Contemplation  of  Nature  ;"  and  will 
be  read  with  equal  enjoyment  by  the  poet,  the 
artist,  and  the  philosopher. 

Of  the  "  History  of  the  Contemplation  of  Na- 
ture," one  section  only  has  reached  our  hands ; 
sufficient,  however,  to  convey  a  notion,  and  to  cor- 
rect an  impression  we  had  formed,  as  to  out 
author's  intended  mode  of  handling  this  part  of 
his  matter.     The  history  with  which  he  proposes 
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to  present  us  would  appear  to  be  not'  so  much  a 
histcry  of  Physical  Science  in  the  gradual  devel- 
opment of  its  theories,  as  a  history  of  objective  dis- 
covery, a  review  of  those  steps  in  the  progress  of 
human  cultivation  which  have  prepared  the  way 
and  furnished  the  materials  for  science  such  as  we 
now  possess  it.  With  every  successive  expan- 
sion of  society  the  views  of  mankind  have  be- 
come enlarged  as  to  the  extent  and  construction  of 
the  globe  we  inhabit,  the  objects  it  offers  to  con- 
templation, the  elaborate  structure  of  its  parts, 
and  its  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  universe.  Great 
events  in  the  world's  history  have  from  time  to 
time  especially  facilitated  and  promoted  this  en- 
largement of  the  horizon  of  observation  ;  such  as 
the  migrations  of  nations,  remarkable  voyages, 
and  military  expeditions,  bringing  into  view  new 
countries,  new  products,  new  relations  of  climate. 
Great  epochs  too  in  the  history  of  the  knowledge 
of  nature  are  those  in  which  accident  or  thought 
has  furnished  artificial  aids,  new  organs  of  sense 
and  perception,  by  which  man  has  been  enabled  to 
penetrate  more  and  more  deeply  either  into  the  pro- 
fundity of  space,  or  into  the  intimate  constitution 
of  the  animate  and  inanimate  objects  which  sur- 
round him.  In  tracing  these  epochs  and  follow- 
ing out  the  course  of  these  events  so  far  as  they 
bear  upon  the  object  in  view,  availing  himself  of 
all  the  light  which  modern  research  has  thrown 
on  the  early  history  of  civilization,  whether  from 
the  study  of  ancient  monuments,  or  the  critical 
comparison  of  written  records,  M.  de  Humboldt 
has  opened  out  for  himself  a  field  nearly  coexten- 
sive with  literature  itself,  and  one  peculiarly  fitted  to 
his  own  powers  and  habits  of  thought,  which,  as 
our  readers  need  not  to  be  informed,  have  made 
its  higher  walks — Esthetics,  History,  and  Anti- 
quarian and  Monumental  Lore — quite  as  familiar 
to  him  as  those  of  Science.  We  should  do  injus- 
tice, however,  both  to  him  and  to  those  whose 
office  it  may  be  to  render  an  account  of  the  fur- 
ther progress  of  this  work,  by  further  anticipation, 
and  shall,  therefore,  content  ourselves  with  adding 
that,  should  the  conclusion  correspond  (as  we  doubt 
not)  with  these  beginnings,  a  work  will  have  been 
accomplished,  every  way  w^orthy  of  its  author's 
fame,  and  a  crowning  laurel  added  to  that  wreath 
with  which  Europe  will  always  delight  to  sur- 
round the  name  of  Alexander  von  Humboldt. 


VISIONS    OF    THE    PAST. 

Alone  in  the  dreary  night — 

In  the  dark  cold  night  alone — 
I  pine  for  the  dawning  light, 

And  the  birds'  first  whispering  tone. 
Visions  surround  my  bed, 

A  dim  unearthly  train, 
And  I  close  my  eyes  with  dread — 

But  I  close  my  eyes  in  vain, 

Alone  in  the  dreary  night ! 

O  mournful,  ghostly  band  ! 

Why  do  ye  come  so  near? 
O  guardian  spirit !  wherefore  stan 

Far  off,  as  if  in  fear? 


Spread,  spread  thy  sheltering  wings; 

Thou — only  thou — canst  save  ; 
Protect  me  from  these  fearful  things, 

The  tenants  of  the  grave, 

Alone  in  the  dreary  night ! 

Why  does  that  little  child 

Come  near  and  nearer  now  ? 
Her  eyes  are  very  pure  and  mild, 

And  heaven-bright  her  brow. 
But  she  fills  my  heart  with  woe, 

And  I  shrink  with  a  dreadful  fear, 
For  thy  baby  features  well  I  know — 

0  sister,  fond  and  dear ! 

Leave  me,  thou  little  child  ! 

In  infancy  she  died  ; 

Why  did  I  live,  O  God? 
In  life  we  slumbered  side  by  side, 

Why  not  beneath  the  sod? 
We  played  together  then, 

An  undivided  pair ; 
I  live — the  most  accursed  of  men ; 

She  died — an  angel  fair ! 

Leave  me,  leave  me,  little  child ! 

0  mother !  didst  thou  mourn 

Beside  that  little  bed  ? 
And  didst  thou  pine  for  her  return, 

And  weep  that  she  was  dead? 
That  garb  of  misery — 

Tliose  tears — that  bitter  sigh — 
Mother,  they  should  have  been  for  me, 

Because  I  did  not  die! 

Mistaken  human  love ! 

0  spirit,  haunt  me  not ! 

Mother — away  !  away  ! 
My  heart  is  sick — my  brain  is  hot — 

1  cannot — dare  not  pray. 
Thy  face  is  calm  and  sweet ; 

In  thine  unclouded  eyes 

A  holy  love  I  dare  not  meet, 

A  tender  radiance  lies. 

0  mother,  haunt  me  not ! 

Or,  if  thou  must  appear. 

Come  in  that  latter  time, 
Come  with  that  glance  of  woe  and  fear 

Which  marked  my  course  of  crime, 
When  thine  eyes  had  lost  their  light. 

When  thy  heart  was  sad  within, 
When  thy  clustering  locks  were  white 

With  grieving  for  my  sin  : 

Come,  with  thy  broken  heart! 

All  happy  things  and  pure 

Mine  agony  increase ; 
My  sin-tost  spirit  can  endure 

All — save  to  dream  of  peace. 
O  childhood  innocent ! 

O  youth  too  bright  to  last ! 
Has  hell  a  bitterer  punishment 

"Than  Visions  of  the  Past  ? 

Pure  spirits,  haunt  me  not ! 
Sharpens  Magazine. 


The  Last  Ring  of  Fancy's  Knell. — Among 
other  melancholy  evidences  of  the  decline  of  our 
Old  British  Sports,  so  feelingly  lamented  in  BeWs 
Life,  we  see  the  tradesmen  of  London  have  had 
meetings  for  abolishing  that  last  remnant  of  the 
sports  of  the  ring — "  Christmas  Boxing." — Punch. 
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PACIFICATION   AND   CONTINENTAL   UNION. 


[The  National  Era  is  one  of  the  few  papers  which  can 
look  at  a  subject  on  all  sides  ;  and  we  recommend  to  our 
northern,  as  well  as  to  our  southern  readers,  its  opinions 
as  always  well  worthy  their  consideration,  however  they 
may  disagree  with  them.  We  are  especially  willing  to 
hear  anybody  by  whom  the  preservation  of  the  Union  is 
considered  a  cardinal  point.] 

PLAN  OF  PACIFICATION  AND  CONTINENTAL  UNION 
^ANNEXATION  OF  THE  STATES  OF  MEXICO. 

Six  months  ago  we  wrote  an  article  proposing 
a  plan  of  Pacification  and  Continental  Union,  for 
the  purpose  of  extricating  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  from  their  present  unhappy  controversy, 
and  securing  the  permanent  peace,  freedom,  and 
well-being  of  the  entire  continent  of  North  Amer- 
ica. 

The  views  and  arguments  then  presented  we 
shall  not  repeat.  Since  that  time  public  opinion 
has  undergone  some  change.  What  then  seemed 
extravagant  is  now  seriously  entertained  by  many 
sober,  reflecting  minds.  So  strong  had  become 
the  manifestations  of  this  change,  that  Mr.  Calhoun 
took  the  earliest  opportunity,  in  the  opening  of  this 
congress,  to  direct  attention  to  them,  and  warn  his 
southern  friends  against  the  annexation  of  Mexico, 
as  the  deadliest  blow  that  could  be  inflicted  upon 
the  system  of  slavery.  That  such  an  event  would 
violently  disturb  the  system  ivithin  its  present  lim- 
its, we  do  not  suppose,  but,  as  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  show,  it  would  erect  a  perpetual  bar  to 
its  extension. 

One  or  two  anti-slavery  journals  denounced  us 
as  guilty  of  pandering  to  the  popular  lust  of  con- 
quest, of  inflaming  the  pride  of  a  people  already 
puffed  up  beyond  measure.  Such  was  not  our 
object.  We  but  stated  facts  concerning  the  posi- 
tion, character,  progress,  prospects,  and  responsi- 
bilities of  the  American  nation.  Are  we  to  be 
condemned  for  thinking  that  God  has  not  given 
over  our  countrymen  to  ruin,  but  that  his  long- 
suffering  is  still  to  be  exercised  towards  them? 
That  we  have  abused  power,  been  perverse  and 
ungrateful  amidst  unexampled  prosperity,  commit- 
ted crimes  for  which. we  should  clothe  ourselves  in 
sackcloth  and  ashes,  is  too  true ;  but  we  are  not 
all  evil,  evil  only,  evil  continually.  He,  who 
would  have  spared  Sodom  had  there  been  ten 
righteous  men  in  it,  is  not  yet  prepared  to  over- 
whelm us  with  devouring  fiire.  There  is  room  for 
repentance  ;  there  is  ground  for  hope  ;  there  is 
evidence  of  progress  ;  "  a  hymn  for  the  day  that 
is  dawning"  is  going  up  to  heaven  from  myriads 
of  the  pure  in  heart ;  we  have  yet  the  ability  and 
means  for  self-regeneration.  It  is  something  that 
we  have  carried  out  the  principle  of  self-govern- 
ment in  this  New  World  in  its  full  application  to 
seventeen  millions  of  freemen.  It  is  something  to 
have  demonstrated  that  the  voluntary  principle  in 
religious  aflfairs  is  more  efficacious  and  fruitful  than 
the  policy  of  governmental  interference.  It  is 
something  to  have  recognized  the  educational 
wants  of  the  masses,  and  to  have  instituted 
immense,  well-directed  charities  for  the  enlighten- 
ment of  paganism,  and  relief  of  poverty.     It  is 


I  something  to  have  established  institutions  which 
have  prevented  the  excessive  growth  of  pauperism, 
and  which  have  secured  to  every  freeman  the 
privilege  of  sitting  under  his  own  vine  and  fig-tree, 
none  daring  to  make  him  afraid.  And  it  is 
because  we  have  done  this  for  seventeen  millions 
of  freemen,  and  have  thrown  open  the  same  bless- 
ings to  the  myriads  of  suffering  emigrants  from 
the  Old  World,  that  we  have  hope  of  the  redemp- 
tion and  elevation  of  the  two-and-a-half  millions  of 
slaves,  who,  to  the  dishonor  and  condemnation  of 
a  portion  of  our  countrymen,  are  excluded  from  the 
common  heritage.  With  such  views,  we  must  be 
pardoned  for  dwelling  with  pleasure  upon  the 
extension  of  our  territory  and  expansion  of  our 
population. 

The  journals  referred  to  seemed  entirely  to 
overlook  the  anti-slavery  bearings  of  our  plan. 
The  largest  and  most  densely  peopled  portions  of 
Mexico  are  unsuited  to  slave  labor.  This  the 
slaveholders  well  know  ;  and  it  is  equally  well 
known  that  the  people  themselves,  a  large  major- 
ity of  whom  is  of  the  Indian  race,  are  possessed  by 
an  ineradical  antipathy  to  slavery.  The  incorpo- 
ration of  an  anti-slavery  safeguard  in  the  draft  of 
propositions  for  a  peace,  submitted  by  the  Mexican 
commissioners  to  Mr.  Trist,  was  the  oflTspring  of 
this  sentiment. 

Our  plan  proposed  voluntary  annexation,  the 
states  of  Mexico  being  permitted  to  enter  the  Union 
on  a  footing  with  the  original  states.  Necessarily 
they  would  come  in  free,  and  thus  continue  ;  and 
this  simple  fact,  it  is  obvious,  would  raise  a  barrieT 
to  the  diflfusion  of  slavery,  more  secure  than  any 
that  could  be  provided  by  the  power  of  the  national 
legislature.  The  certainty  of  such  a  consequence 
will  hardly  be  contested  by  any  one  who  is 
acquainted  with  the  speculations  of  southern  news- 
papers, or  has  listened  to  the  debates  in  the  senate 
of  the  United  States,  in  relation  to  this  subject. 

One  aspect  of  our  plan  we  thought  would  com- 
mend itself  to  the  advocates  of  the  cause  of  peace. 
Artificial  boundaries  between  neighboring  nations 
are  provocations  to  war.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
voluntary  amalgamation  of  Scotland  and  England, 
perpetual  feuds  would  have  drenched  their  borders 
with  blood,  and  checked  the  growth  of  both  coun- 
tries. Voluntary  union  has  harmonized  Celt, 
Saxon,  and  Briton.  Different  races  have  settled 
Mexico  and  the  United  States,  but  no  natural 
boundaries  divide  them.  We  can  give  no  counte- 
nance to  that  doctrine  of  races  which  finds  in  their 
distinctions  perpetual  sources  of  antagonisms.  That 
is  not  the  doctrine  of  Christianity.  All  men  are 
of  one  flesh,  formed  by  God's  fingers,  reflecting 
the  same  divine  attributes — all  men  are  brethren. 
Where  physical  circumstances  and  political  neces- 
sities throw  them  together,  in  equal  conditions, 
they  will  readily  harmonize,  under  the  influence  of 
the  spirit  of  Christian  Brotherhood,  and  of  enlight- 
ened self-interest,  so  characteristic  of  the  age. 
Once  it  was  not  so  ;  when  men  acted  on  the  maxim 
of  Hobbes,  that  war  was  the  natural  state  of  man- 
kind.    The  emigrants  from  the  northern  hives  of 
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Europe  and  Asia,  in  looking  out  for  new  homes  in 
the  south,  prepared  themselves  for  overcoming  the 
hostile  reception  they  were  sure  to  meet.  Instead 
of  being  welcomed  to  the  hospitalities  of  a  more 
advanced  civilization,  their  animosities  were  aroused 
by  the  fierce  opposition  of  armed  legions,  and  their 
settlements  were  effected  amid  blood  and  suffering, 
whence  sprung  undying  hate  and  enmities.  In 
this  way,  clans  and  races  were  insulated  and 
embittered,  and  Europe  was  parcelled  out  among 
tribes,  which,  foes  in  their  infancy,  have  retained, 
as  nations,  their  antipathies.  But  now,  emigrants 
from  all  these  jarring  nations,  crowd  our  shores 
every  year,  in  numbers  exceeding  the  aggregate 
of  the  emigration  for  a  score  of  years,  in  ancient 
Europe  ;  and  here  their  jealousies  melt  away — 
Saxon  and  Celt  embrace — all  distinctions  are 
swallowed  up  in  the  great  vortex  of  our  popula- 
tion, all  are  Americanized.  And  why?  Chiefly 
because  all,  with  the  sad  exception  of  the  colored 
people,  are  equal-=— upon  all  rest  our  institutions 
equally — over  all  their  fostering  care  is  equally 
spread — all  are  permitted  to  obey,  without  irritat- 
ing interference,  the  laws  of  their  own  being, 
with  nothing  to  provoke  the  pride  or  antipathies 
of  race — each  one  feels  that  he  has  an  equal  right 
with  the  most  favored,  to  call  this  his  country — 
and  thus  the  spirit  of  unity  pervades  and  assimi- 
lates the  whole  mass. 

The  annexation  of  the  states  of  Mexico  would 
break  down  the  partition  wall  between  the  two 
countries.  It  would  give  the  chizens  of  both  one 
country,  one  home,  one  interest ;  a  common  glory 
and  a  common  destiny.  There  might  not  be  much 
immigration  from  the  south,  northwardly,  but  there 
would  be  an  almost  unlimited  infusion  of  American 
life  into  her  veins. 

In  one  steamer  on  the  lakes,  you  shall  see  six 
hundred  souls,  the  entire  population  of  a  township 
in  the  state  of  New  York,  embarked  for  the  shores 
of  Wisconsin.  The  process  of  interior  emigration 
transcends  all  conception.  It  is  a  movement,  un- 
interrupted in  its  flow,  magnificent  in  its  results, 
by  which  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  citizens, 
every  year,  change  their  homes,  it  may  be  their 
pursuits,  without  noise,  without  agitation,  without 
the  slightest  disturbance  to  the  machinery  of  soci- 
ety ;  and  the  great  two-fold  effect  is,  the  rapid 
development  of  the  resources  of  the  country  and  the 
close  cementing  of  its  most  distant  sections.  The 
annexation  of  Mexico  would  be  followed  by  an 
unlimited  expansion  of  this  movement.  The  great 
ocean  of  life  would  begin  to  heave  and  swell  upon 
the  shores  of  the  south-west.  American  civiliza- 
tion would  infuse  itself  mto  the  forms  of  Mexican 
society,  and,  ere  long,  the  demonstration  would  be 
complete,  that  even  the  Aztec  race  was  capable  of 
expanding  with  the  power  of  what  men  style  the 
Caucasian  civilization — in  a  word,  that  no  race  of 
mankind  is  so  degenerate  as  to  be  beyond  the  in- 
fluences of  the  agencies  which  a  kind  Providence 
has  arranged  in  these  latter  days,  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  all  his  children. 

We  prorosed  our  plan,  then,  as  a  great  peace 


measure.  What  is  it  the  advocates  of  the  cause  of 
universal  peace  contemplate,  as  a  preventive  against 
war  ?  An  international  tribunal  for  the  settlement 
of  international  controversies.  Has  not  the  con- 
gress of  the  American  Union  performed  precisely 
the  functions  of  such  a  tribunal  for  numerous  pow- 
erful states,  which,  if  politically  isolated,  each 
wielding  the  power  of  peace  and  war,  would,  ere 
this,  have  been  dripping  with  each  other's  blood  1 
Suppose  this  congress,  by  the  voluntary  annexation 
of  Mexico,  to  become  the  supreme  legislature  over 
the  North  American  Continent,  with  the  exception 
[temporary,  may  we  not  hope  ?)  of  the  Canadas, 
and  we  have  a  grand  international  tribunal  for 
keeping  the  peace  of  the  hundreds  of  millions  who 
are  destined  to  inhabit  this  continent,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  glorious  example  presented  to  the 
world  of  the  social  means  by  which  Christianity 
may  establish  her  reign  of  universal  peace.  Bui 
our  plan  contemplated  voluntary  annexation,  and 
no  other.  The  intervention  oi force  would  defeat 
the  experiment,  and  entail  ruin  on  both  parties. 
Of  what  value  is  the  forced  union  of  England  and 
Ireland  to  either  country  ?  A  corroding  cancer  to 
England,  a  wasting  curse  to  Ireland.  The  coerced 
annexation  of  Mexico  would  never  result  in  real 
union  There  may  be  subjugation,  but  no  incor- 
poration ;  and  the  subjugation  would  cost  this 
country  its  republicanism,  and  Mexico  its  life. 
Subjugation  and  extermination  would  be  insepar- 
ably linked  together. 

Now,  what  is  the  alternative  ?  If  our  plan  be  not 
adopted,  if  the  project  of  wholesale  subjugation  be 
repudiated,  as  we  think  it  will  be,  what  then  fol- 
lows ?  Fractional  annexation ,  for  the  benefit  of 
slavery — the  amount  and  the  time  always  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  demands  of  slave  labor  for  more  soil 
to  blast  and  desolate.  That  this  will  be  the  fixed 
policy  of  the  government,  unless  one  or  the  other 
of  the  modes  just  indicated  be  adopted,  is  as  cer- 
tain as  that  in  fifty  years  slaveholding  territory  has 
been  trebled,  and  nine  new  slave  states  added  to 
the  Union.  The  annexation  of  Texas,  in  its  in- 
ception, progress,  and  accomplishment,  foreshadows 
the  future.  Will  the  non-slaveholding  people  of 
this  country  suffer  themselves  to  be  committed  to 
such  a  policy  ?  Not  forever.  The  hour  of  resist- 
ance must  come,  but  the  danger  is  that  it  will  come 
too  late.  It  may  come  only  when  the  sole  hope 
of  release  from  such  companionship  in  crime  will 
be  a  division  of  the  Union,  and  a  reorganization  of 
the  majority  of  the  states  in  the  temperate  latitudes. 
The  people  of  these  states  cannot  continue  forever 
linked  to  the  cause  of  slavery-propagandism.  If 
the  slave  power  hold  on  to  the  government,  using 
it,  from  time  to  time,  as  the  agent  for  the  dismem- 
berment of  Mexico,  in  fractions,  just  to  suit  the 
demands  of  slave  labor,  there  are  countries  on  our 
northern  border,  in  which  a  sentiment  is  already 
springing  up,  which  may  make  a  reorganization  of 
the  Union  an  act  of  high  expediency — a  reorgan- 
ization, by  which  a  union  might  be  formed,  extend- 
ing from  the  utmost  bounds  of  human  labor  in  the 
north,  to  the  extreme  limits  of  free  labor  in  the 
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south — a  union  established  not  upon  compromise, 
but  upon  the  great  principle — liberty,  the  inalien- 
able right  of  every  human  being,  and  law,  its  de- 
fence. 

It  were  well  for  slaveholders  if  they  would  take 
warning  in  time. 


From  the  N.  O,  Picayune  of  Jan.  8. 
THE   WAR PROSPECTS. 

In  the  announcement  of  Gen.  Scott's  order  of 
the  15th  December — "  The  army  is  about  to  spread 
itself  over  and  to  occupy  the  Republic  of  Mexico, 
until  the  latter  shall  sue  for  peace  in  terms  accept- 
able to  the  government  of  the  United  States" — is 
seen  the  commencement  of  a  system  of  operations 
which  the  events  of  the  past  year  have  fore- 
shadowed as  inevitable.  From  the  lifting  of  the 
curtain,  at  Palo  Alto,  to  the  grand  finale  before 
the  city  of  Mexico,  every  scene  has  been  heralded 
as  the  last  act  of  the  drama ;  but  those  who  were 
acquainted  with  the  actors  upon  the  bloody  stage 
knew  better.  Whatever  damage  was  done  to  the 
vanity  of  Mexico  by  beating  her  armies,  was  tink- 
ered up  by  a  proffer  of  peace,  which  her  gener- 
als construed  in  a  way  to  cover  the  defeats  they 
had  encountered.  The  people  could  not  compre- 
hend the  idea  of  victors  being  supplicants  for 
peace,  and  popular  leaders  were  not  interested  in 
explaining  the  phenomenon  to  them.  The  predic- 
tions that  were  laughed  at  in  the  beginning  have 
come  to  pass,  and  the  government  has  been  com- 
pelled to  withdraw  our  troops  ingloriously  from 
the  field,  or  charge  them  with  the  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  conquerors. 

Who  can  say  what  the  Mexican  government 
would  have  done,  had  our  army,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war,  been  instructed  to  do  what 
Gen.  Scott  is  in  the  act  of  doing  now  ?  Is  it  not 
probable  that  terms  of  peace  would  have,  ere  this, 
been  offered  by  the  vanquished  enemy  ?  These 
are  questions  which  it  may  be  idle  to  debate  now  ; 
but  the  army,  as  a  mission  of  peace,  has  done 
nothing,  whilst  in  its  proper  calling  it  has  per- 
formed wanders.     And  this  was  foretold. 

It  is  in  no  spirit  of  querulousness  that  the  mis- 
takes of  the  past  are  cited,  in  view  of  the  new 
line  of  policy  adopted,  but  in  justification  of  a 
change  in  the  strategy  of  the  war,  which  is  the 
beginning  of  an  end  that  is  shrouded  in  darkness. 
"  The  army  is  about  to  spread  itself  over  and  to 
occupy  the  Republic  of  Mexico."  It  is  about  to 
establish  civil  government,  to  a  certain  extent — 
to  levy  and  collect  taxes — to  lay  and  inforce  im- 
posts— to  regulate  commerce  between  the  differ- 
ent states — to  reform  the  administration  of  public 
affairs,  and,  indeed,  do  such  other  acts  as  pertain 
to  the  powers  of  an  organized  and  established 
state.  What  this  condition  of  things  will  lead  to, 
what  it  ought  to  lead  to  in  the  end,  will  depend 
more  upon  the  course  Mexico  and  Mexicans  may 
pursue,  than  upon  any  fixed  purpose  in  this  coun- 
try to  blot  her  out  of  the  list  of  nations.  The 
United  States  government  can  scarcely  do  less 


than  they  are  now  doing,  and  the  people  of  this 
country  will  not  be  held  accountable  for  the  con- 
sequences of  a  career  forced  upon  them  by  the 
foolhardiness  of  another.  At  any  time  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war  it  has  been  in  the  power  of 
Mexico  to  secure  her  nationality  by  making  or  lis- 
tening to  overtures  of  peace  ;  and  even  now  terms 
which  would  leave  her  sovereignty  over  a  larger  do- 
main than  she  can  rule,  intact,  would  be  embraced 
with  alacrity  by  the  authorities  of  the  United  States. 
But  what  will  become  of  her  if  she  pause  till  the 
army  stretch  its  arms  to  all  places  of  her  pride, 
and  lay  its  hands  upon  all  the  towers  of  her 
strength  ?  And  what  yet  if  the  infatuation  of  her 
chiefs  detain  the  military  governments  of  the 
United  States  in  their  midst  till  the  better  order  of 
Mexicans  claim  the  protection  of  a  power  whose 
martial  law  is  milder  in  enforcing  order,  than  the 
governments  they  have  been  accustomed  to  were 
in  failing  to  do  so  ?  The  army  is  about  to  spread 
itself  over  and  occupy  Mexico  till  the  Mexican 
republic  "  shall  sue  for  peace  in  terms  acceptable 
to  the  United  States."  When  will  that  be? 
What  indications  are  there  that  it  will  ever  be  ? 
It  is  the  misfortune  of  Mexico  that  those  who 
would  serve  her  do  her  harm — those  who  in  this 
country,  and  they  are  among  the  greatest  and  best 
of  the  land,  who  would  not  take  an  inch  of  her 
territory,  but  keep  the  issue  open.  Whilst  con- 
gress is  debating  and  statesmen  building  up  thec>- 
ries,  and  politicians  fingering  the  public  pulse,  the 
"  army  is  spreading  itself  over,"  and  whilst  the 
agitation  of  topics  connected  with  the  war  is  kept 
up,  it  is  "  occupying  the  republic  of  Mexico." 
The  energies,  enterprise  and  wilfulness,  so  to 
speak,  of  a  bolder  and  a  superior  race,  are  per- 
meating the  hills  and  valleys  of  the  overrun  repub- 
lic. Nor  is  it  prophetic  of  the  long  dominion  of 
a  hybrid  people  to  have  their  flowers  scented  by 
any  of  Saxon  origin.  We  may  condemn,  we 
may  argue  against  the  tendencies  of  a  race  of  men 
of  higher  organization,  bolder  hearts,  more  enter- 
prising minds,  of  superior  thews  and  muscles,  and 
stouter  wills,  to  supplant  weak  and  emasculated 
tribes — good  authority  can  be  evoked  to  show  how 
wrong  all  this  is — homilies  to  this  day  are  written 
against  the  pilgrim  fathers  for  ejecting  the  savages 
from  the  primeval  forests  of  the  North — but  until 
the  eloquence  of  ethics  can  melt  human  nature 
and  mould  it  anew,  we  apprehend  the  world  will 
wag  on  much  after  the  old  fashion.  No  scrap  of 
philosophy,  nor  moral  essay,  nor  political  disquisi- 
tion can  countervail  the  dangerous  odor  of  fields, 
in  perennial  blossom,  to  an  army  of  Anglo-Saxons 


From  the  Journal  of  Commerce. 

SCENES   OF   THE  WAR. NO.  1. 

THE   volunteer's   MOTHER. 

It  was  the  noon  of  night.     The  stars 

On  Mexico  were  gleaming, 
A  soldier  slept  upon  his  arms. 

And  as  he  slept  was  dreaming. 
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Visions  of  distant  scenes  and  forms 

Around  his  brain  were  flitting — 
His  good  old  fatiier  by  the  fire, 

The  broad  hearth  fire,  was  sitting ; 
His  mother  on  the  other  side 

Was  busily  a-knitting. 

And  down  her  cheek  a  big  tear  rolled 

And  fell  upon  the  stocking, 
Yet  not  a  word  she  spake,  but  kept 

A-knitting  and  a-rocking — 
A-rocking  in  the  same  old  chair, 

And  working  all  the  faster. 
As  thoughts  went  wearily  along 

And  absent  ones  stalked  past  her. 

'*  What,  Betsy  !  crying?     Why,  what  nowl" 
♦'  Oh  John,  I  can't  help  weeping  ; 

Who  knows  on  what  a  dismal  bed 
Our  Jonathan  is  sleeping?" 

*'  Pshaw,  wife !  he 's  well  enough  to  do  ; 

Don't  borrow  trouble,  Betsy  : 
It  seems  to  me  some  grief  or  other 

Most  all  the  time  besets  ye." 

The  soldier  dreamed  his  mother  looked 

Up  in  her  husband's  face, 
And  carefully  wiped  from  off  her  cheek, 

Of  tear-drops  every  trace  ; 
And  looking  down  again,  knit  on, 

Her  weary,  weary  knitting, 
But  stole  a  glance,  once  in  a  while, 

At  where  her  John  was  sitting  ; 
And  he,  the  old  man,  steadily 

Gazed  in  the  crackling  fire, 
And  as  the  ruddy  maple  blaze 

Flashed  higher  yet  and  higher, 
The  old  man  bowed  his  face,  and  leaned 

His  elbow  on  his  knee. 
And  one  large  tear  adown  his  cheek 

Went  trickling  mournfully. 

The  mother  kept  her  gaze  unmoved. 

Swiftly  her  thin  hands  flew, 
And  faster,  faster  went  the  yarn 

Her  worn  old  fingers  through  ; 
And  then  a  tear  stole  down  her  cheek, 

Another,  and  she  strove  to  speak, 
But  could  not,  and  she  sobbed  aloud, 

And  sobbing  seemed  almost  to  choke, 
And  as  she  fell  upon  her  knees. 

The  sleeping  soldier  turned,  and  woke. 

The  soldier  woke  by  the  camp-fire  blaze. 

The  tented  plain,  the  mists  of  night 
Coldly  and  grayly  met  his  gaze. 
And  all  was  gloomy  save  those  rays. 

Those  solemn  star-rays,  always  bright. 

And  from  the  mountain  sides  around. 

Long  ere  the  coming  of  the  sun. 
He  heard  a  heavy  thunder  sound, 

The  echo  of  the  morning  gun. 
And  from  the  white  tent  on  the  hill 

Anon  he  heard  the  call  to  rally. 
And  the  soft  bugle  notes  that  sound 

To  sleeping  soldiers  the  reveille. 
And  when  the  first  sun  ray  across 

The  mountain  and  the  valley  gleamed, 
The  soldier  leaning  on  a  gun 

Had  quite  forgot  that  he  had  dreamed. 

Morn  on  the  battle  field!     Serene  and  far 
Shrank  from  the  holy  sky  each  watching  star— 


They  might  not  view  the  panoply  of  war — 
Not  for  such  watchers  the  ensanguined  field. 
The   battered   sword,  the   broken   lance   and 
shield. 

Not  for  such  eyes  the  dead  upon  the  plain, 
With   eyes  pressed   shut  that   will   not  ope 

again. 
Swords  clenched  in  hands  that  will  not  loose 

their  grasp. 
Lips  that  bear  impress  of  the  last  long  gasp, 
The  grinding  gasp  of  dying  agony  ! 
Well,  holy  stars,  such  visions  might  ye  flee. 

But  see !  the  foe  is  on  the  hill ; 
The  invader 's  in  the  valley  still ; 
While  further  down  the  deep  ravine 
The  glittering  infantry  are  seen. 
And  further  on  the  southern  flank 
The  cavalry  in  solid  rank. 
Their  horse-tail  plumes  float  on  the  air ! 
And  now  the  trumpet,  wild  and  clear. 
Rings  from  the  valley  to  the  hill. 
Fainter  but  now,  now  wild  and  shrill. 
In  ever-varying  note,  until 
Along  the  summit  of  the  hill 
The  echo  dies  away. 

"  Advance  !"     The  infantry  pour  down ! 
The  battle  shouts  the  bugle  drown  ; 
Now  on  the  hill,  now  on  the  plain. 
They  meet,  advance,  retreat  again  ; 
Now  pour  the  squadrons  on  the  flank. 
Phalanx  by  phalanx,  rank  by  rank, 

Down,  down  they  go. 
Hark !  with  that  yell  the  banner  sank 

Of  Mexico. 

They  rest  at  length,  the  battle  done, 
The  field  well  fought,  the  field  well  won ; 
See  in  the  west  the  setting  sun  ; 
The  dews  of  night  begin  to  fall. 
List !  't  is  the  bugle,  the  recall. 

Night  settles  on  Aceldama, 

On  hill-side  and  on  plain. 
And  eyes  are  closing  now  that  ne'er 

Shall  see  the  morn  again. 
And  wearily  and  heavily 

Their  eyes  are  closed  to  rest 
Who  lay  them  down  on  earth  to  sleep 

As  on  a  mother's  breast. 

A  soldier  lay  alone.  His  eye 
"^  Was  growing  dull  and  dim, 
An^  on  his  ear  stole  now  the  faint 

Low  murmur  of  a  hymn. 
He  heard  his  mother's  holy  voice, 

Holy  it  seemed  to  him ! 
Shadows  came  o'er  his  brain. 

The  dear  ones  all  were  there  ; 
His  mother  knelt !  he  felt  her  hand 

Pressing  his  matted  hair ; 
He  felt  her  kiss,  her  holy  kiss, 

Her  voice  was  in  his  ear ! 
He  turned  him  on  his  cold  earth-couch. 

Turned  heavily  in  pain. 
The  soldier  sleepeth — but  a  dream 

He  '11  never  dream  again. 

There 's  a  grave-yard  on  a  river  bank, 

The  yellow  Illinois, 
And  many  a  grave  of  maiden  fair. 

Of  matron  and  of  boy ; 
And  one  grave  there  is  very  long* 

Six  feet  or  even  more 
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A  Stout  man  's  there,  you  may  be  sure, 

As  any  on  the  shore. 
No  one  is  seen  by  that  long  grave 

Until  the  Sunday  noon, 
Then  after  church  a  worn  old  wife 

Sits  on  the  gray  foot  stone, 
And  carefully  and  slowly  wipes 

The  tears  she  can't  keep  back, 
Till  one  by  one  they  follow  fast 

Each  in  the  other's  track  ; 
And  then  with  kerchief  to  her  face, 

Her  head  in  sorrow  bowed, 
The  good  old  woman  falls  to  her  knees, 

And  sobs  and  weeps  aloud. 

And  once  a  man  who  stood  close  by. 

Leaning  on  the  next  stone, 
Jleard  the  old  woman  as  she  wept. 

Sob  mournfully,  "Oh,  John  !" 
He  thought  so,  but  could  not  be  sure. 

So  sorely  she  took  on, 
Whether  the  word  he  heard  her  speak 

Was  "  Jonathan"  or  "  John." 

And  she  is  watching,  waiting,  till 

She  hears  the  voice  of  John 
Say,  "jBe^sy,  come,''''  and  Jonathan 

Call  '^Mother,^^  then  she  's  gone ! 
And  as  the  weary  days  go  on, 

You  '11  see  her  always  sitting 
In  that  old  chair,  by  that  hearth  stone, 

And  steadily  a-knitting. 

And  God  remembers  every  tear 

That  drops  on  that  yarn  stocking ! 
And,  mark  you  !  for  the  agony 

That  keeps  that  old  chair  rocking. 
Some  one  will  have  to  answer,  and 

A  fearful  reckoning  make. 
When  the  old  woman  and  her  John 

And  Jonathan  awake ! 

LETTER    FROM    MEXICO. 

Extract  of  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Courier  and  En- 
quirer. 

Vera  Cruz,  Jan.  17,  1848. 

Capt.  Ruff's  company  of  mounted  riflemen  com- 
posed part  of  the  escort  to  the  last  train,  which 
arrived  from  the  city  of  Mexico.  Gen.  Twiggs 
and  staff  came  down  with  that  train.  Lieut.  G. 
H.  Gordon,  of  the  rifles,  was  badly  wounded  just 
before  he  reached  this  city.  The  day  of  his  arrival 
here,  he  was  on  rear  guard,  and  very  imprudently 
rode  some  distance  in  advance.  The  train  had 
just  passed  by,  he  thinking  of  anything  but  guer- 
illas, when  suddenly  two  of  those  gentlemen  made 
their  appearance  by  the  side  of  the  road.  The 
first  intimation  the  lieutenant  had,  was  the  very 
unpleasant  prospect  of  two  of  their  guns  leveled  at 
him.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  I  think  the  Lieut, 
should  have  put  spurs  to  his  horse  and  either  re- 
turned or  passed  by  them,  giving  them  a  flying 
shot.  He  thought  differently,  and  decided  upon 
slipping  off  his  horse  and  putting  the  animal  be- 
tween himself  and  the  enemy.  Just  as  he  dis- 
mounted one  of  them  fired.  The  shot  took  effect  in 
his  left  hand,  the  ball  entering  between  the  thumb 
and  forefinger  and  coursed  along  the  back  of  his 
hand,  shatterino-  it  very  badly.  The  horse  broke 
away,  and  the    jmaining  ruffian  took  a  deliberate 


shot  at  him  which  took  effect  in  his  legs.  With 
great  presence  of  mind,  he  drew  his  sabre  and 
advanced  upon  them,  when  they  fled.  Had  he 
fallen  from  the  effects  of  the  shot,  they  would  have 
jumped  upon  him,  knifed  him,  and  stript  him  of 
all  his  clothes  before  the  guard  could  have  come 
up.  He  has  nine  shots  in  one  leg,  all  of  which 
passed  through,  and  three  in  the  other ;  three  of 
the  balls  still  remain  in  his  leg.  I  am  happy  to 
say  he  is  doing  well,  and  is  walking  about.  I  fear 
the  hand  may  be  reiidered  useless  for  life.  It 
seems  hard,  after  participating  in  all  the  brilliant 
victories  in  which  his  regiment  has  enacted  so 
conspicuous  a  part,  that  he  should  receive  a  wound, 
almost  within  sight  of  this  city,  by  the  hands  of 
these  cowardly  guerillas,  that  may  unfit  him  for 
any  more  duty.  One  cannot  help  feeling  the 
deepest  sympathy  for  the  gallant  rifleman. 

The  guerillas  seem  to  be  pretty  well  broken  up 
of  late.  Small  detachments  and  parties  have  come 
through  from  the  city  without  being  attacked.  The 
attack,  of  which  I  advised  you,  on  the  merchants' 
train,  is  the  only  one  of  any  importance  for  some 
time.  Padre  Jarauta  seems  to  have  given  up  the 
trade,  or  may  be  secretly  organizing  to  come  out 
again  in  full  force.  The  padre  was  a  Carlist  priest 
in  Spain,  was  apprehended  on  account  of  his  polit- 
ical opposition  to  the  government,  and  was  sent  to 
the  Havana  to  serve  as  a  private  soldier,  and  actu- 
ally served  as  such  during  the  period  prescribed 
by  the  authorities.  He  then  came  to  Vera  Cruz 
and  resumed  his  priestly  robes  and  continued  in 
the  exercise  of  his  spiritual  functions  until  the  fall 
of  A^era  Cruz.  He  was  in  the  city  during  the 
bombardment.  He  then  became  a  leader  of  guer- 
illas, and  has  since  been  distinguished  as  the  most 
active  partisan  in  the  Mexican  service.  He  had  a 
reputation  to  make,  but  none  to  lose. 

Many  accounts  of  late  have  appeared  in  the 
papers,  of  the  wonderful  rides  performed  by  our 
officers  in  California.  There  are  some  which  occur 
much  nearer  home,  equally  worthy  of  record.  The 
toughness  and  endurance  of  the  hardy  California 
ponies  is  truly  wonderful,  but  they  have  their  rivals 
for  fame  among  our  American  horses.  A  journey 
performed  by  Col.  H.  L.  Kinney,  of  Texas,  will 
compare  favorably,  not  only  in  expedition,  but  in 
the  various  dangers  passed  through  and  circum- 
vented by  his  adroitness  and  cunning,  with  the  best 
of  them.  It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  say,  *'  who 
is  Col.  Kinney  ?"  The  gentlemanly  and  liberal 
proprietor  of  the  town  of  Corpus  Christi — the 
energetic  and  never-tiring  agent  of  the  quarter- 
master's department,  during  the  campaigns  of  Gen. 
Taylor,  cannot  be  very  readily  forgotten  by  any  in 
the  service ;  his  unwearied  efforts,  although  often 
the  topic  of  conversation,  have  never  yet  received 
that  official  compliment  which  they  so  well  merit. 
His  fearless  and  energetic  disposition  ever  places 
him  in  advance,  and  the  army  are  undoubtedly 
indebted  to  him  for  the  means  of  transportation  by 
which  they  reached  Monterey.  His  gallantry  in 
that  action  was  conspicuous.  He  accompanied 
the  colnmn  to  Victoria,  going  with  the   advance 
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under  Gen.  Quitman  from  Montemorelos.  By  his 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  language  and 
character,  he  was  enabled  to  keep  the  army  well 
supplied  with  forage,  although  parties  of  the  enemy 
slowly  retired  before  them.  At  Victoria,  Gen. 
Taylor  found  himself  without  any  communications 
with  Gen.  Scott,  nor  was  he  aware  of  his  location. 
Gen.  T.  was  anxious  to  send  a  despatch  to  him — 
he  was  supposed  to  be  at  Tampico.  Col.  Kinney 
volunteered  his  services  to  be  the  bearer  of  his 
despatches.  The  country  between  us  was  occu- 
pied by  the  enemy  ;  the  ride  was  one  of  great  risk 
and  imminent  peril.  The  distance  to  be  travelled, 
by  the  route  he  was  to  take,  was  two  hundred  and 
fifty  miles.  Gen.  Taylor  authorized  him  to  select 
any  horse  belonging  to  the  government.  The  colo- 
nel is  not  more  celebrated  for  his  endurance  of  fatigue 
and  hardships  of  every  khid  in  his  many  wonderful 
rides,  than  his  keen  eye  for  horse-flesh.  After  a 
minute  and  critical  examination  of  all  available 
nags,  he  selected  the  horse  ridden  by  the  sergeant 
major  of  the  2d  dragoons.  The  result  proved  his 
knowledge  of  the  animal.  He  decided  upon  taking 
the  coast  route,  via  Soto  la  Marina.  Four  dra- 
goons were  given  him  as  an  escort.  I  well  recol- 
lect the  cold  and  gloomy  morning  he  started  on  his 
perilous  journey.  We  had  had  no  opportunity  for 
some  time  of  communicating  with  our  friends,  and 
many  a  last  letter  was  handed  at  the  last  moment 
to  the  obliging  colonel,  to  be  deposited  in  the  mail 
at  Tampico,  and  be  rapidly  carried  to  anxious  and 
expectant  fathers,  mothers,  wives,  sisters  and  broth- 
ers, to  say  nothing  about  those  dear  little  creatures 
called  sweethearts.  When  I  bid  him  good-by,  I 
thought,  I  must  confess,  the  chances  were  against 
my  seeing  him  again.  He  reached  Soto  la  Marina, 
and  there  found,  much  to  his  particular  comfort, 
the  place  occupied  by  about  sixty  lancers.  Fertile 
in  expedients,  never  wanting  in  ingenuity,  he  put 
a  bold  face  upon  the  matter,  and  rode  up  to  the 
alcalde's  and  demanded  a  certain  quantity  of  corn 
and  fodder  for  General  Taylor,  who,  with  a  force, 
would  reach  there  that  night.  His  arrival  pro- 
duced quite  a  stir  and  commotion  ;  anything  but 
friendly  glances  were  exchanged.  It  became  quite 
evident  he  must  soon  leave  the  diggins  or  take 
leave  of  his  head.  To  carry  out  the  deception  he 
demanded  from  the  alcalde  some  men  to  go  out 
and  show  him  the  best  encamping  ground  for  the 
expected  troops  !  In  the  mean  time  he  had  deter- 
mined to  prosecute  the  journey  with  a  man  by  the 
name  of  Donley  and  his  trusty  Mexican  guide.  As 
the  small  escort  of  dragoons  might  only  insure  his 
apprehension  and  retard  his  movements,  he  decided 
to  send  them  back.  So,  while  busily  employed 
selecting  his  ground,  he  told  the  dragoons  to  ride 
without  stopping  to  Victoria.  They  reached  there 
safely.  Kinney,  Donley  and  the  guide  imme- 
diately left.  It  required  great  precaution;  the 
country  was  filled  with  predatory  bands  and  parties 
of  lancers.  It  was  an  unknown  route,  untravelled 
by  any  American.  At  one  point  he  met  a  body 
of  lancers.  He  induced  them  to  believe  from  his 
manner  and  conversation   that  a  body  of  troops 
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were  following  him — they  "bounded  ^^  in  one  direc- 
tion, he  in  another.  The  ride  was  kept  up  night 
and  day  at  a  rapid  rate.  Several  changes  of  horses 
were  effected  for  Donley  and  the  guide,,  but  the 
faithful  horse  of  his  selection  kept  at  his  work  and 
tired  successively  all  the  fresh  ones.  A  courier, 
despatched  from  a  small  town  through  which  they 
had  passed,  to  give  the  inhabitants  information  of 
the  party,  so  that  they  should  be  apprehended, 
arrived  at  the  town  of  Pusas  precisely  at  the  same 
time  of  the  colonel.  The  arrival  caused  all  sorts 
of  scampering  among  the  women  and  children.  At 
this  point  evidences  of  hostility  became  more  ap- 
parent. Eighty  miles  of  dreary  country  were  still 
to  be  traversed.  Stopping  but  for  a  moment  he 
still  pressed  on.  From  this  point  he  was  chased 
sixty  miles  by  a  party  of  lancers,  and  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  third  day  he  reached  Tampico.  He 
thus  accomplished  two  hundred  and  ffty  miles  on 
the  same  horse  in  two  days  and  two  nights.  The 
saddle  was  taken  off  the  horse  but  once,  and  the 
party  had  but  one  meal.  The  horses  had  of  course 
the  hardest  kind  of  fare.  That  can  be  put  down 
anywhere,  in  any  country,  as  pretty  tall  riding. 
The  communication  effected  by  Captain  Walker 
with  Fort  Brown  had  not  half  the  danger  attending 
it  as  the  communication  of  Col.  Kinney  with  Tam- 
pico. He  called  his  horse  Selim  ;  he  still  owns 
him,  and  the  horse  preserves  his  reputation.  He 
is  a  great  horse,  and  no  mistake.  By  his  speed 
and  endurance  he  saved  the  life  of  Mr.  Hargous, 
the  great  financier  of  the  army.  He  was  chased 
by  a  party  of  gusrillas,  and  although  they  wounded 
Selim,  he  carried  him  safe  out  of  harm's  way. 
The  wound  is  not  yet  healed  ;  the  old  horse  will 
carry  his  honorable  scars  to  the  grave,  but  it  is  to 
be  hoped  he  will  live  long  enough  to  carry  his 
gallant  owner  through  many  more  of  his  perilous 
adventures.  On  the  I5th  an  express  arrived  from 
the  city  of  Mexico,  with  despatches  from  the  army 
up  to  the  12th.  All  was  quiet.  The  celebrated 
Col.  Dominiguez,  with  his  spy  company,  on  his 
way  to  the  city,  escorting  the  mail,  captured  Gen. 
Torrejon,  Minon  and  Ganna,  with  some  forty  offi- 
cers and  men,  between  Puebla  and  Mexico. 
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[The  letter  which  we  copy  from  the  Boston  Courier, 
sounds  like  that  deep  voice  whose  "  statement  of  a  case 
is  better  than  an  argument."  It  is,  indeed,  a  fearful  risk 
to  make  our  fate  dependent  upon  the  return  of  Mexico  to 
sanity  and  common  sense.  This  argument,  so  national, 
and  so  full  of  massy  meaning,  we  commend  to  our 
readers.] 

Washington,  Feb.  11,  1848. 
Does  the  administration  desire  to  annex  all 
Mexico?  "  Give  the  devil  his  due."  It  does  not. 
Neither  do  the  members  of  the  democratic  party  in 
congress  desire  any  such  thing.  There  may  be 
here  and  there  an  exception,  but  the  main  body  are 
now  opposed  to  any  annexation  of  any  territory 
containing  the  thick  of  the  Mexican  population 
Moreover,  the  administration  would  be  very  glad 
to  make  a  peace  without  any  more  fighting.     But 
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they  have  set  their  hearts  upon  having  the  Rio 
Grande,  and  the  Gila,  the  boundaries  between  us 
and  Mexico.  And  to  get  this  boundary,  they 
would  at  this  moment  be  willing  to  pay  Mexico 
just  about  what  the  territory  it  embraces  is  actually 
worth,  and  throw  in  our  claims  to  boot.  Their 
policy  is  to  adhere  to  this  claim,  in  the  main,  and 
to  accept  this  boundary  whenever  they  can  get  it, 
even  if  it  should  cost  another  year's  war.  To 
force  Mexico  to  accede  to  this  line  by  treaty,  is 
their  object  in  raising  more  troops  to  pour  into 
that  country.  Still,  they  wish  to  hold  out  the 
idea  to  Mexico,  that  if  she  is  not  soon  ready  to 
yield  to  our  present  demands,  they  will  be  raised, 
and  perhaps  the  extinction  of  her  nationality  will 
ultimately  be  the  forfeit  of  her  continued  resistance 
to  these  demands.  In  all  this,  the  administration 
is  playing  with  edged  tools.  It  is  acting  under 
the  fatal  delusion  that  a  Avar  upon  the  people  of 
Mexico  will  more  surely  and  speedily  bring  a  peace 
than  any  other  policy. 

Now,  this  is  the  real  point  of  the  war  question. 
Is  this  policy  the  true  policy  ?  The  army  of  Mex- 
ico has  been  destroyed.  Every  step  now  taken  is 
in  subjugation  of  the  people.  And  wheii  was  one 
people  ever  held  in  subjection  by  another,  except 
by  the  aid  of  a  large  standing  army  ?  Poland  is 
a  subjugated  country ;  but  it  takes  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  men  quartered  on  her  territories,  and  I 
the  enforcement  of  a  most  despotic  system  of  in- 
ternal police,  to  hold  her  in  subjection.  The  pol- 
icy involves  that  professedly  dreaded  result,  the 
''  absorption"  of  all  Mexico  ; — a  result  which, 
though  disavowed,  not  desired  by  the  administra- 
tion, may  flow  by  inevitable  consequence  from  its 
policy  in  the  conduct  of  the  war.  If  we  send  our 
.forces  over  all  Mexico,  we  must  govern  all  Mexico. 
And  when  we  have  fairly  entered  upon  the  task 
contemplated  by  the  secretary  of  war,  and  by  the 
administration,  we  have  taken  a  very  important 
step  in  this  "  jabsorption."  And  no  man  need 
exercise  much  imagination  to  see  how  speedily  and 
easily  this  thing  may  be  brought  about.  Neither 
is  it  difficult  to  see  the  ten  thousand  difficulties  and 
dangers,  the  ej^penses  ^nd  perplexities,  in  which 
it  must  involve  the  country.  France  had  her 
"Spanish  ulcer."  We  shall  have  our  Mexican 
ulcer. 

Giving  the  administration  the  full  benefit  of  its 
own  statement  of  its  position  and  policy,  imputing 
nothing  which  it  does  not  itself  admit,  divesting 
the  subject  of  its  partisan  aspects,  and  approaching 
it  in  an  impartial  spirit,  with  no  other  object  in 
view  but  to  discover  that  course  of  policy  which 
shall  disentangle  and  keep  disentangled  our  rela- 
tions with  Mexico,  which  shall  involve  the  fewe^t 
hazards  to  our  government  and  institutions,  which 
shall  least  expose  the  country  to  detriment  in  its 
finances,  and  its  industrial  and  money  interests  to 
injury  and  embarrassment ;  doing  this,  and  what 
do  we  find  ?  We  see,  in  the  first  place,  that  if 
the  administration  policy  is  pursued,  the  country 
must  continue  to  be  at  an  enormous  expense  to 
maintain  our  troops  in  Mexico.     The  administra- 


tion scheme  requires  at  least  50,000  troops,  which 
cannot  be  maintained  at  a  less  cost,  at  the  lowest 
estimate,  than  40  millions  per  annum.     And  is  it 
not  plain  that  while  a  drain  of  this  sort  shall  con- 
tinue, the  business  of  the  country,  more  especially 
that  part  which  depends  on  the  ease  and  activity 
of  our  money  institutions,  must  remain  at  a  stand- 
still?    This  will  certainly  be  found,  indeed  it  is 
now  found,  to  be  a  yery  pinching  consideration. 
It  is  plain,  also,  that  as  we  extend  our  military 
occupation ,  and  continue  to  involve  ourselves  further 
and  further  in  the  business  of  governing  and  man- 
aging the  heterogeneous  materials  which  compose 
the  Mexican  population,  we  take  upon  us  new  bur- 
dens and  new  responsibilities.     And  from  these 
responsibilities,  having  once   fully  assumed  them, 
we  cannot  escape.     If  Mexico  resists,  we  must 
quell  the  resistance  ;  if  she  does  not  resist,  we  must 
still  watch  the  inert  mass.    If  she  lies  down  in  the 
ditch,  and  plays  the  non-resistant,  she  will   still 
require  the   same  supervisory  force  that  would  be 
requisite  to  her  regulation  and  control,  in  case  she 
was  active  and  belligerent.     Either  way,  the  re- 
sponsibility of  entire   control   and   government  is 
thrown  upon  us,  to  the  full  extent  of  our  progress 
in  the  interior  of  Mexico.     And  thus  is  the  gov- 
ernment to  become  inextricably  involved  in  Mexican 
aflTairs,  so  long  as  Mexico  refuses  to  accede  to  the 
[terms  of  our  dictation.     And  who  can  conjecture 
when  this  will  be  ?     Thus,  too,  will  the  President 
become,  as  commander-in-chief  of  our  forces,  a 
military   conqueror,  stretching  his   authority  over 
the  whole  of  Mexico,  and  carving  out  her  territory 
into  districts,  to  be  governed  by  instruments  of  his 
own  appointment.     Is  there   nothing  startling  in 
this?     Is  it  the  proper  office  of  a  chief  magistrate, 
chosen   under  republican   institutions,  to  be  pre- 
siding over  the  destinies  of  a  foreign  country,  and 
dealing  out  its   offices  and  honors  to  his  subordi- 
nates, and  controlling  its  millions  of  conquered  in- 
habitants by  the  mere  authority  of  military  power  ? 
We  ask,   is  it  fitting?     There   may  be  nothing 
unconstitutional  in  all  this,  but  what  an  extraordi- 
nary spectacle  would  it  exhibit ! — what  an  astound- 
ing result  of  the  progress  of  free  institutions  !    Yet 
this   is  the  policy,  this  is  the  course  marked  out 
for  the  career  of  a  democratic  president !     And 
such  is  the  false  position  in  which  the  country 
will  find  itself,  if  the   policy  of  the  administration 
is  pursued,  and  does  not  result  in  a  speedy  peace. 
Furthermore,  the  efl^ects  of  this  policy  upon  the 
internal  condition  of  our  own  country  are  abun- 
dantly alarming.     We  are,  by  it,  giving  amazing 
strength  and  influence  to  the  military  arm  of  the 
government.     The   policy  will  continue  to  foster 
and  infuse  through  all   ranks  a  love  of  military 
trappings,  and  the  hateful  spirit  of  war  and  con- 
quest.  It  involves  an  abandonment  of  the  doctrines 
and  practice   of  economy  and   retrenchment,  and 
launches  us  upon  a  wide  sea  of  expenditure.     It 
will  cover  the  public  lands  all  over  with  bounty 
grants  to  soldiers,  utterly  destroying,  for  an  indefi- 
nite term  of  years,  this  source  of  revenue.     It  will 
result  in  the  accumulation  of  a  great  national  debt 
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It  will  lead  to  the  imposition  of  a  high  revenue 
tariff,  or  a  direct  tax  upon  the  people,  in  order  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  war.  It  will  destroy 
the  ability  of  the  government  to  carry  on  even 
necessary  works  of  internal  improvement,  and  it 
will  entail  upon  the  treasury  an  almost  everlasting 
burden,  in  the  shape  of  a  long  and  enormously 
expensive  pension  list,  already  formidable  and  rap- 
idly increasing ;  and  it  will  weaken  to  a  great 
degree,  our  powers  of  offence  and  defence,  as  re- 
gards the  other  nations  of  the  world. 

We  have  made  use  of  no  swelling  or  unmeaning 
language,  but  in  simple  terms  exposed  what  cannot 
be  denied  will  be  the  inevitable  results  of  the  ad- 
ministration policy  in  the  conduct  of  the  war.  No 
other  answer  can  be  given  to  what  we  have  said, 
than  this.  "  The  policy  will  bring  ^ace."  Of 
this,  no  man  can  know.  And  if  not,  then  all  the 
consequences  we  have  enumerated  will  follow. 

Let  us  turn  and  see  what  better  plan  offers. 
Mr.  Calhoun  and  other  distinguished  gentlemen 
have  proposed  to  substitute  what  is  called  the 
"  defensive  line"  policy  ; — a  policy  which  looks  to 
the  withdrawal  of  our  forces  from  their  present 
theatre  of  operation,  and  placing  them  upon  an 
exterior  line  ;  one  outside  of  the  populous  districts 
of  Mexico,  and  yet  wholly  within  her  territory. 

The  advantages  of  this  policy  may  be  briefly 
stated.  It  avoids  the  objections  we  have  been 
considering.  It  will  leave  Mexico  to  manage  her 
internal  concerns  in  her  own  way.  It  does  not 
involve  an  expenditure  of  over  eight  or  ten  millions 
of  dollars  per  annum,  a  sum  but  little  greater  than 
is  required  by  our  military  and  naval  establish- 
ments in  time  of  peace.  It  does  not  involve  any 
injury  to  the  business  of  the  country,  requires  no 
extraordinary  arrangements  in  respect  to  our  na- 
tional finances,  requires  neither  a  high  revenue 
tariff  nor  a  direct  tax,  relieves  the  commercial 
community  at  once  of  its  load  of  pressure  and 
embarrassment,  occasioned  by  the  vast  drain  of 
specie  necessary  to  prosecute  active  hostilities  over 
all  Mexico,  and  cuts  at  once  the  cord  which  threat- 
ens to  bind  our  vigorous,  healthy,  flourishing  and 
homogeneous  population  to  the  incongruous  ma- 
terials which  compose  the  nebulous  masses  of 
Mexico. 

It  secures,  at  the  same  time,  ample  indemnity 
for  our  claims  on  Mexico,  (and  we  certainly  have 
claims,)  and  if  carried  out  in  conjunction  with  the 
possession  by  us  of  her  principal  exterior  defence, 
the  castle  of  San  Juan  d'Ulloa,  and  accompanied 
with  the  blockade  of  her  coasts,  would  constrain 
a  speedy  settlement  of  our  difficulties.  In  every 
point  of  view,  therefore,  it  would  seem  that  the 
substitution  of  the  "  line  policy,"  for  that  of  the 
policy  of  conquest,  would  be  attended  with  the 
happiest  effects.  One  thing  is  certain — if  the 
attempt  to  coerce  Mexico  by  thus  establishing  a 
cordon  of  military  posts,  and  holding  the  door  of 
her  external  commerce,  should  prove  ineffectual, 
no  diastrous  consequences,  to  this  country  at  least, 
would  ensue.  Mexico  is  too  weak,  too  much 
exhausted,  to  bring  into  the  f.eld  any  force  deserv- 


ing the  name  of  an  army.  Left  to  herself,  her 
power  would  be  neutralized  by  her  own  internal 
dissensions,  and  the  quarrels  of  her  military  leaders 
among  themselves.  It  seems,  from  our  experience 
and  our  knowledge  of  Mexican  character,  perfectly 
fair  to  presume  that  no  attempt  would  ever  be  seri- 
ously made  to  dislodge  our  troops  from  any  posi- 
tion they  might  choose  to  occupy,  away  from  the 
heart  of  the  country.  The  remembrance  of  Buena 
Vista  will  forever  remain  in  the  hearts  of  the  Mex- 
ican soldiery.  They  will  never  again  be  brought 
to  an  attack  of  an  American  fortified  position. 
The  idea  of  a  border  war  along  our  line  of  posts, 
is  a  false  presumption.  There  would  be  no  pop- 
ulation to  attack,  no  property  nor  plunder  to  invite. 
We  might  continue  for  a  while  in  a  state  of  nom- 
inal hostilities  with  Mexico,  but  no  real  war  would 
exist.     Its  horrors  would  all  be  hushed. 

We  have  thus  presented,  in  brief,  what  appear 
to  be  the  only  two  practical  modes  of  conducting 
the  Mexican  war.  We  have  nothing  to  do  now 
with  its  causes.  We  are  in  the  war,  and  we  must 
get  out.  One  nation  may  make  a  war  upon 
another,  but  it  takes  both  to  make  a  peace.  We 
must  have  a  new  treaty  with  Mexico,  before  we 
shall  have  peace  with  Mexico.  The  entire  with- 
drawal of  our  troops  would  be  nothing.  We  still 
should  have  an  unsettled  boundary  and  unsettled 
claims.  Our  controversy  with  Mexico  cannot  now 
be  ended  by  any  act  of  ours  alone.  We  are 
forced,  therefore,  to  hold  our  belligerent  attitude, 
till  both  nations  can  agree  upon  the  terms  of 
peace.  We  have  no  choice  left  but  between  dif 
ferent  modes  of  conducting  hostilities. 

What,  then,  becomes  of  the  entire  evacuation, 
the  "  no  territory"  policy  ?  This  policy  settles  noth- 
ing, and  it  surrenders  every  hope  of  coercing  Mex- 
ico, either  from  considerations  of  fear  or  self- 
interest.  If  its  advocates  are  really  in  earnest  in 
proposing  the  immediate  and  unconditional  with- 
drawal of  our  troops,  the  policy  is  absolutely 
incomprehensible.  It  is  exhibiting  that  unexam- 
pled anomaly  of  saying  to  a  conquered  and  pros- 
trate people, ''  Make  your  own  terms  of  pacifica- 
tion, and  we  will  agree  to  them."  It  is  doing 
something  more  than  taking  a  position  of  equality  ; 
it  is  to  take  an  inferior  position.  It  is,  in  a  word, 
to  say  to  wrong-hea,decl,  barbarous,  inefficient, 
ignorant  Mexico,  make,  if,  your  distracted  counsels 
will  allow  you  to  agree  at  all,  just  such  a  settle- 
ment of  our  differences  aS;  you  choose,  and  we  will 
assent  to  it.  We  see  no  way  of  avoiding  this 
interpretation  of  this  policy..  The  bare  statement 
of  it  forbids  comment. 

Yet  the  opposition  embraces  many  men  who 
seemingly  insist  upon  this  policy  as  that  upcii 
vi^hich  to  rest,  in  opposing  the  issues  of  the  demo- 
cratic party.  We  submit  that  it  is  time  for  the 
main  body  of  the  thoughtful  whigs  throughout  the 
country  to  review  the  arguments  upon  which  it  is 
advocated.  A  presidential  election  approaches. 
And  the  question  in  the  convention  which  is  to 
nominate  the  whig  candidate,  is  to  be,  whether 
there  is  any  hope  of  the  election  of  any  man  whQ 
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represents  these  extreme  views  1  And  whether  it 
is  not  plain  that  the  combined  strength  of  the 
opposition  cannot  be  exeried  in  any  other  way 
than  by  planting  itself  upon  the  main  features  of 
the  line  policy,  and  adopting  some  man  for  a  can- 
didate who  shall  be  considered  its  representative  1 
Now  if  this  policy  is  recommended  by  controlling 
reasons  of  state,  as  it  seems  to  us  it  is,  how  much 
more  emphatically  is  it  recommended,  when  we 
take  in  view  the  temper  of  the  public  mind.  And 
'this  is  an  element  we  have  no  right  to  overlook,  in 
undertaking  to  adopt  the  course  of  party  action  to 
extraordinary  emergencies.  J.  S.  P. 


OUR     PARTY     STRUGGLES. 

[We  copy  from  the  National  Era  the  two  following  arti- 
c!es.  Our  readers  are  aware  that  we  have  expressed  our 
dissent  from  some  of  the  opinions  of  that  paper.  We 
cannot  go  so  far  as  it  does  in  supporting  the  independence 
of  the  states,  even  to  nullification.  But  we  are  sure  to 
find  in  it  the  honest  opinions  of  men  who  look  on  all 
sides. of  them  ;  and  they  are  always  worthy  of  being  care- 
iully  v/eighed  and  examined  by  all  who  disagree  with 
them. 

For  <jur  part,  we  hope  that  the  whigs  may  nominate 
Gen.  Taylor,  and  wish  that  the  democrats  would  also ; 
for  whatever  may  be  said  against  military  rulers,  they  are 
better  than  politicians — and  in  this  case  we  have  so  much 
solid  foundation  for  confidence  that  we  shall  desire  an  op- 
portunity to  vote  for  him,  by  whomsoever  he  may  be  sup- 
ported. He  will  certainly  have  many  votes  from  both  the 
great  parties,  which  are  now  in  a  transition  state.] 

PARTY     MOVEMENTS     IN     CONGRESS. 

The  journals  of  congressional  proceedings  do 
not  always  convey  a  clear  idea  of  what  is  actually 
done  in  congress.     Occasionally  there  are  move- 
ments, the  secret  springs  of  which  are  hidden  from 
the  public  eye.     Not  unfrequently,  the  uninitiated 
reader  feels  himself  totally  at  a  loss  to  account  for 
^otes  flatly  contradicting  each  other,  given  by  the 
?ame  men,  upon  the  same  occasion.     The  voting 
;ecently  in  committee  of  the  whole  on  the  state  of 
the  Union,  and  in  the  house,  in  regard  to   direct 
laxation,  is  an  example  in  point.     The  subject  of 
the  reference   of  the  President's   message  being 
under  consideration  in  committee   of  the  whole, 
Mr.  Wilmot,  a  leading  democrat  from  Pennsylva- 
nia, moved  to  amend  one  of  the  resolutions  by  add- 
ing   instructions,  to   the  committee   of  ways  and 
means,  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  providing 
for  a  direct  tax  on  personal  and  other  property,  to 
the  amount  of  five  millions  of  dollars,  to  be  appor- 
tioned among  the  several  states  according  to  the 
rule   prescribed  by  the  constitution,  to  continue 
during  the  war,   and   until  the  extinction   of  the 
pul)lic  debt.     The  amendment  was  sound  in  prin- 
ciple ;  it  is  honest  and  reasonable,  that  no  debt  be 
incurred  by  a   government,  without  at  the  same 
time  making  adequate  and  certain  provision  for  its 
liquidation.     Especially  is  this  principle  applicable 
to  a  debt  incurred  in  the  prosecution  of  a  war ; 
for  it  i«  obvious   that  such  a  provision,  by  making 
the  people  "  feel  the  cost  of  military  glory,"  would 
convert  their  thrift  and  love  of  money  into  restraints 


upon  their  ambition.  The  amendment  of  Mr. 
Wilmot  was  hailed  with  great  satisfaction  by  the 
whigs,  but  coldly  received  by  the  democrats.  The 
latter  it  displeased,  because,  although  in  itself  a 
democratic  measure,  it  was  not  the  policy  of  the 
administration — and,  besides,  the  effect  of  it  would 
be  to  awaken  a  popular  feeling  unfavorable  to  the 
further  prosecution  of  the  war.  By  tlie  former,  it 
was  hailed,  not  because  the  majority  of  ib.em  favor 
the  policy  of  direct  taxation,  but  they  were  glad 
of  an  occasion  to  perplex  their  opponents,  to  out- 
brag  them  on  a  democratic  principle,  to  test  the 
sincerity  of  their  avowed  belief  that  the  war  was 
popular.  A  few,  members  of  both  parties,  were 
sincere  in  the  support  they  gave  the  measure — 
some  sustaining  it  from  principle — some,  because 
they  deemed  it  the  best  way  to  hasten  a  peace. 

In  this  state  of  things,  the  question  was  taken, 
tellers  being  demanded,  and  ninety-three  members, 
a  large  majority  of  them  whigs,  sustained  the 
amendment.  "Give  it  up!  Give  it  up!"  re- 
sounded from  the  democratic  members — but  no — 
the  whigs  were  zealous.  "Vote!  vote!"  they 
cried — and  so  twenty-nine  members,  chiefly  dem- 
ocratic, walked  between  the  tellers,  voting  nay. 

The  resolutions  were  read,  and  then  reported, 
as  amended,  to  the  house.  Debate  immediately 
commenced  upon  them,  consuming  one  day  and 
part  of  another,  so  that  time  for  consultation  was 
allowed  among  the  whig  members,  and  their  great 
leaders  who  are  now  in  Washington.  Thursday. 
Mr.  Vinton,  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  ways 
and  means,  obtained  the  floor,  and  his  speech  dis- 
closed the  result  of  consulation.  He  opposed  the 
amendment  of  Mr.  Wilmot — denounced  the  gen- 
eral policy  of  direct  taxation — showed  his  whig 
friends  that  it  was  perfectly  consistent  with  the 
free-trade  principles  of  Mr.  Wilmot,  but  directly 
repugnant  to  the  doctrines  of  protection  held  by 
them — referred  to  the  growing  wants  of  the  admin- 
istration, its  embarrassment,  the  accumulation  of 
debt ;  taking  occasion  to  argue,  in  this  connection, 
that  much  of  the  embarrassment  had  been  caused 
by  the  democratic  policy  of  a  low  tariff  and  a  sub- 
treasury,  and  declaring  plainly  that  the  true  policy 
of  the  whig  party  was,  to  eschew  direct  taxation, 
refuse  any  partial  change  in  the  tariff,  reject  all 
idea  of  a  tax  on  tea  and  coffee,  and  patiently  wait 
till  the  current  of  events  had  fairly  driven  the 
country  to  the  necessity  of  revising  the  whole  tariff 
system,  so  as,  while  providing  for  the  support  of 
the  government,  to  protect  the  manufacturing  inter- 
ests of  the  nation.  "  As  I  said  when  I  rose," 
remarked  Mr.  Vinton,  "  we  have  nothing  to  do 
but  to  bide  our  time  ;  by  the  progress  of  events, 
they  who  are  in  power  would  be  compelled  to 
come  to  us  and  ask  that  that  protection  and  those 
revenues  be  restored  which  they  violently  took 
away.     That  is  my  doctrine." 

Enough.  When  the  resolution,  which  was 
amended  in  committee  by  whig  votes  chiefly,  was 
read,  a  division  was  called  for  ;  the  original  reso- 
lution was  adopted  ;  the  amendment  was  rejected, 
only  forty-four  voting  in  its  favor,  and  one  hun- 
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dred  and  forty-eight  against  it — the  great  majority 
of  each  party  arraying  itself  in  opposition  to  the 
measure.  Of  the  motive  which  led  many  to  adopt 
this  course,  the  following  editorial  in  the  Washing- 
ton Union  affords  the  exp'*oation : 

"  Mr.  D.  Wilmot,  of  Pennsylvania,  is  not  con- 
tent with  the  notoriety  he  has  gained  by  his  Proviso. 
We  must  have  the  Wilmot  Proviso  No.  2.  He  has 
proposed  a  scheme  of  direct  taxation — to  fall,  we 
presume,  heavily  on  the  slaves  of  the  south.  Fortu- 
nately, this  day  it  was  rejected  in  the  house,  several 
of  the  whigs  voting  against  it. — [All,  except  some 
ten  or  fifteen.] 

"  The  administration  does  not  ask  such  idle 
schemes  and  such  mischievous  allies.  If  this  rep- 
resentative from  Pennsylvania  is  not  content  with 
consulting  wiser  counsellors,  he  had  better  set  up 
a  school  of  his  own,  and  call  it  the  Wilmot  school. 
If  he  means,  however,  to  cooperate  with  the  repub- 
lican party,  we  advise  him  to  consult  and  act  with 
them.  The  administration  has  laid  down  its  plat- 
form. Pursue  its  measures  of  finance,  let  them  be 
honestly  carried  out,  and  we  shall  require  no  direct 
tax ;  but  we  will  obtain  what  money  we  require  on 
moderate  terms." 

The  democrats  should  be  very  thankful  to  be 
relieved  from  all  responsibility ;  the  edicts  are 
framed  in  the  cabinet — register  them,  and  be  still 
— what  do  you  know,  gentlemen  democrats,  about 
affairs  of  state  ? 

But,  leaving  the  democrats  to  obey,  as  they  are 
bidden,  we  call  attention  to  the  policy  of  the  whigs, 
as  disclosed  by  Mr.  Vinton's  speech.  By  direct 
taxation  they  could  hasten  a  peace.  But  they 
reject  this  policy.  And  why  ?  The  accumulation 
of  debt  lays  the  basis  of  the  old  American  system 
— a  high  tariff  and  a  national  bank.  To  sufier 
the  war  to  linger,  is  to  add  every  day  to  this  debt, 
and  so  enlarge  this  basis.  Now,  we  will  not  ven- 
ture to  impute  to  the  whig  leaders  a  deliberate 
purpose  to  let  this  war  run  on,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  executive,  but  we  will  assert,  what  every  can- 
did, reflecting  mind  must  admit,  that  the  views  of 
governmental  policy  they  entertain  respecting  a 
public  debt,  a  high  tariff,  and  a  national  bank,  must 
abate  their  sense  of  the  importance  of  decisive 
measures  to  terminate  the  war  at  once,  and  dispose 
them  to  continue  the  policy  of  granting  supplies  to 
the  President,  attempting,  at  the  same  time,  to 
throw  the  sole  responsibility  on  him.  We  ask  the 
people,  what  they  think  of  these  movements  ? 


POLITICAL    CALCULATIONS. 

The  New  York  Tribune  labors  hard  to  show 
that  Mr.  Clay  is  not  only  the  best,  but  the  strongest 
presidential  candidate  whom  the  whigs  can  select. 
The  tenacity  of  purpose  evinced  by  the  admirers 
of  that  gentleman  is  equalled  only  by  his  heroism 
in  sacrificing  himself  to  their  wishes.  But  if  their 
devotion  to  his  interests  be  intense,  so  is  the  oppo- 
sition of  his  enemies.  Nothing  would  tend  more 
to  stifle  the  Babel  voices  in  the  democratic  party, 
to  inflame  its  zeal,  to  bring  out  all  its  strength,  than 
the  selection  of  Henry  Clay  as  the  whig  leader. 
For  one,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  whigs  would 


have  triumphed  in  1844  under  almost  any  other 
standard  bearer.  The  democrats  regard  Mr.  Clay 
as  preeminently  identified  with  an  entire  scheme 
of  governmental  policy  utterly  abhorrent  to  their 
views  and  feelings.  They  know  that  he  is  a  bold, 
determined,  an  inexorable  politician  ;  that  no  party 
leader  ever  exerted  more  power  over  his  friends  ; 
that,  were  he  President,  he  would  not  hesitate  to 
urge,  with  the  pertinacity,  decision,  and  tact,  so 
characteristic  of  his  whole  career,  the  leinstitution 
of  all  the  great  measures — a  high  tariff,  a  national 
bank,  and  protection  to  capital — still  cherished  by 
the  whig  party  proper. 

No  other  man  would  dare  venture  upon  all 
these  measures  :  he  would  ;  and  it  is  because  they 
believe  this,  and  fear  his  tact,  firmness,  and  ener- 
gy, that  "  the  democracy"  throughout  the  country 
would  for  a  time  merge  their  dissensions,  and  rally 
as  one  man  in  opposition  to  him. 

The  whigs,  one  might  suppose,  would  take  a 
hint  from  their  opponents.  Why  is  it  that  the 
Washington  Union,  and  other  far-seeing  presses 
of  the  same  type,  are  so  respectful  to  Mr.  Clay,  so 
full  of  regret,  so  scandalized,  that  the  whigs  should 
think  of  passing  over  all  his  eminent  services,  and 
taking  up  a  military  chieftain,  or  some  third-rate 
man  1  Just  because  they  would  rejoice  to  see  Mr. 
Clay  once  more  in  the  field,  for  the  sake  of  secur- 
ing a  democratic  triumph. 

In  1844,  the  whigs  had  every  advantage.  In 
opposing  immediate  annexation,  they  represented 
the  majority  of  the  people  of  the  country.  That 
measure  was  sprung  upon  the  democratic  party  at 
the  very  moment,  and  took  them  all  aback.  They 
were  not  prepared  for  it.  It  needed  but  sagacity 
on  the  part  of  the  whigs,  in  the  selection  of  a  suit- 
able candidate,  to  have  completed  the  breach  in 
the  democratic  party  in  New  York,  even  at  that 
time. 

The  adoption  of  the  two  thirds  rule  by  the  Bal- 
timore convention,  the  summary  execution  of  Mr. 
Van  Buren,  after  a  declaration  in  his  favor  by  the 
majority  of  the  states,  and  the  substitution  of  Mr. 
Polk,  a  man  of  little  prestige,  supposed  then  to  be 
of  most  ordinary  talents,  and  representing  chiefly 
the  new,  untried  issue  of  immediate  annexation, 
caused  a  wide-spread  disaffection  throughout  the 
country,  and  dampened  the  zeal  of  the  democratic 
party.  On  the  other  hand,  the  whigs  were  united 
and  ardent,  with  the  memory  of  the  triumph  of 
1840  to  strengthen  their  resolution  and  inspire  their 
hope.  What  could  be  expected  ?  Every  well-in- 
formed person  at  first  calculated  upon  nothing  else 
than  their  success.  But,  as  the  canvass  advanced, 
sagacious  men  noticed  a  wonderful  change  in  "  the 
democracy,"  wrought  by  the  potent  influence  of 
the  name  of  Clay.  It  was  the  dread  his  appre- 
hended election  inspired  that  healed  all  their  divis- 
ions, bound  firmly  together  all  the  odds  and  ends 
of  the  party,  and  thus  secured  them  a  most  unex- 
pected victory. 

Now,  what  change  is  there  in  the  circumstances 
of  parties  that  can  stimulate  higher  hopes  am  ing 
his  friends  than  they  entertained  in  1844  ?     It  was 
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a  great  crisis  then,  and  the  democrats  were  divided  ; 
but  Mr.  Clay  was  defeated.  It  is  a  great  crisis 
now,  and  the  democrats  are  divided — why  calcu- 
late on  his  election  ? 

Besides  overlooking  the  deep,  enduring  oppo- 
sition of  the  democratic  party  to  Mr.  Clay  the 
whigs  in  1844  committed  this  great  mistake  :  he 
was  not  a  fair  representative  of  the  principle  an- 
tagonistic to  the  new  issue  forced  upon  the  coun- 
try by  the  Texas  managers  ;  and  therefore  failed 
to  concentrate  upon  himself  all  the  elements  arrayed 
against  that  issue.  The  source  of  that  opposhion 
was  chiefly  the  anti-slavery  sentiment — but  the  de- 
mands of  this  he  failed  to  satisfy,  in  restricting  his 
opposition  to  the  immediate  annexation  of  Texas, 
and  in  repelling  the  imputation  of  being  actuated 
by  anti-slavery  motives. 

A  similar  mistake  his  friends  now  make.  One 
class  of  opponents  of  the  administration  demands 
the  withdrawal  of  the  American  troops  from  Mex- 
ico, or  the  adoption  of  some  stringent  measures  by 
congress  that  will  compel  an  immediate  peace. 
The  position  of  Mr.  Clay  is  not  up  to  this  mark. 
Another  class  strenuously  insists  that  slavery  be 
excluded  from  all  territory  which  may  be  acquired 
from  Mexico.  This,  in  fact,  is  the  great  question 
which  has  divided  the  democratic  party  in  New 
York,  and  produced  so  much  discord  in  the  party 
generally.  Now,  no  lohig  candidate  can  expect 
to  secure  any  portion  of  this  great  class  of  voters 
outside  of  the  pale  of  the  ivhig  party  proper,  unless 
he  represents  fully  the  principle,  for  the  sake  of 
which  they  are  ready  to  separate  from  their  parties. 

We  said  to  a  Wilmot  proviso  democrat  a  few 
days  ago,  "Well,  will  your  friends  stand  firm? 
They  are  now  proscribed,  what  will  you  do?" 
"  We  shall  stick,"  said  he  ;  "  but  what  can  we  do  ? 
Henry  Clay,  whom  the  whigs  seem  resolved  to 
take  up,  does  not  represent  the  principle  V  And 
that  is  true.  He  does  not,  in  any  sense,  to  any 
degree,  "  represent  the  principle"  of  opposition  to 
the  extension  of  slavery.  His  famous  resolution 
on  that  subject  simply  disclaimed  a  desire  to  acquire 
foreign  territory  for  the  purpose  of  extending  slav- 
ery, and  that  is  all. 

For  this  we  give  him  credit  ;  but  this  is  not 
enough.  It  amounts,  in  reality,  to  nothing  at  all. 
Suppose  territory  acquired — free  territory — lohat 
then  ?  Not  a  word.  Neither  in  his  speech  nor 
in  his  resolutions,  does  he  afford  even  a  clew  to 
conjecture  as  to  his  policy  in  such  a  contingency. 
He  does  not,  then,  represent  the  principle  for  which 
the  Wilmot  proviso  democrats  are  ready  for  a 
time  to  disregard  party  claims.  Most  certainly, 
were  they  compelled  to  vote  for  a  whig  candidate, 
liolding  no  opinion,  or  afraid  to  offer  one,  upon  this 
great  question,  of  a  democratic  candidate,  standing 
upon  the  ground  that  the  people  of  a  territory 
have  the  sole  right  to  decide  this  question  for  them- 
selves, they  would  choose  the  latter.  Being  under 
no  such  compulsion,  many  of  them  will  refuse  to 
vote  at  all,  while  others  will  give  their  suffrages  to 
John  P.  Hale. 

Not  only  would  Mr.   Clay  fail  to  secure    the 


support  of  these  voters,  but  his  present  position  cuts 
him  off  from  all  claim  upon  the  suffrages  of  what 
are  called  the  "  conscience  whigs" — we  mean 
that  class  of  Wilmot  proviso  whigs  which  is  repre- 
sented by  such  papers  as  the  Boston  Whig  and 
Roxbury  Gazette,  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  True 
Democrat,  of  Ohio.  The  ''Whig''  and  ''Dem- 
ocrat'' have  already  signified,  respectfully  but 
firmly,  their  settled  purpose  not  to  support  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Clay,  should  it  be  agreed  upon 
by  a  national  convention.  There  is  no  reason 
— not  the  slightest — to  doubt  their  firmness.  They 
will  do  all  they  say  they  will  ;  and  they  speak  the 
sentiments  of  a  large  and  growing  class. 

Then,  as  to  the  liberty  party.  It  did  not  vote 
for  Mr.  Clay  in  1844  ;  it  is  sheer  madness  to  expect 
that  it  will  support  him  in  1848.  Let  that  gentle- 
man be  the  nominee  of  the  whig  party,  and  Cass, 
Dallas,  Buchar.an,  Woodbury,  Houston,  or  Polk, 
the  candidate  of  the  democratic,  and  next  Novem- 
ber will  witness  such  a  vote  for  Hale  and  King  as 
will  probably  change  thenceforth  the  entire  current 
of  politics  in  this  country. 

Another  contingency  should  not  be  lost  sight  of. 

General  Taylor  is  in  the  field,  and  there  is  no 
ground  for  supposing  that  he  will  retire.  His 
friends  assert  that  he  will  run  as  candidate,  con- 
vention or  no  convention.  All  his  letters  leave  us 
to  infer  that  they  know  whereof  they  afl^rm.  How, 
in  such  a  contingency,  would  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Clay  avail  the  party?  Shut  out  of  a  majority 
of  the  southern  states  by  this  formidable  compet- 
itor, with  an  uncertain  foothold  in  the  north  and 
west,  what  could  be  expected  but  overwhelming 
defeat  1 

To  us  it  seems  that  the  whigs  are  reduced  to 
the  alternative  of  nominating  General  Taylor,  who 
is  preeminently  the  favorite  of  the  slaveholding 
interest,  or  of  selecting  as  their  candidate  one  who 
fully  represents  the  principle  of  antagonism  to 
slavery  or  slavery-extension.  If  they  are  anxious 
for  success  alone — for  success  in  the  canvass  of 
1848,  without  any  reference  to  principle,  con- 
sistency, or  their  future  well-being  as  a  party, 
they  will  nominate  General  Taylor.  If  they  re- 
gard principle  and  consistency  first,  and  are  will- 
ing to  put  up  with  reasonable  chances  of  success, 
they  will  select  as  their  candidate  a  man  repre- 
senting the  anti-slavery  principle  of  the  country. 


From  the  N.  Y.  Commercial  Advertiser. 
WEBSTER,    BINNEY,    HAYNE. 

Washington,  Feb.  8,  1848. 
Had  you  been  present  at  the  dehvery  of  the 
argument  of  Mr.  Webster,  before  the  Supreme 
Court,  in  the  Dorr  case,  you  would  have  had  no 
reason  to  abate  the  estimate  which  you  formed, 
and  have  recently  expressed,  touching  the  high 
character  of  that  argument.  A  distinguished  lit- 
terateur and  lecturer  has  said,  with  much  enthusi- 
asm, that  to  have  heaixi  the  senator's  speech  in  reply 
to  Hayne,  of  South  Carolina,  constituted  an  era  in 
a  man's  life.     Then  my  hfe  has  had  one  era  in  it, 
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for  1  happened  to  be  present  on  that  occasion,  and 
must  say  I  ttiiuk  the  star  of  his  oratory  culminated 
on  that  day,  however  brilUant  and  well  sustained 
its  li^ht  has  been  to  this  hour.  It  was  not  dimmed 
in  the  court  room,  the  other  day,  before  the  tribu- 
nal of  justice,  as  indeed  it  never  is  when  moving 
in  the  orbit  of  constitutional  law,  but  the  moral 
prestige  which  surrounded  the  effort  of  1830  sur- 
passes anything  of  recent  date. 

The  court  room  was  of  course  crowded,  and 
many  heard  him  for  the  first  time  on  his  favorite 
subject.  A  fresh  generation  of  admirers  has  arisen 
since  1830,  who  heard  the  lawyer  at  the  bar  with 
much  more  comfort  than  they  could  have  listened 
to  the  senator  in  the  chamber,  because  of  the  bet- 
ter though  still  somewhat  scanty  accommodations. 
Silks,  satins  and  plumes  were  not  wanting,  for  the 
ladies  at  least  are  there  accommodated  almost  as 
luxuriously  as  they  would  be  in  a  parlor,  while  the 
gentlemen  are  allowed  a  position  on  their  natural 
pedestals,  or,  as  the  English  elegantly  term  it, 
"  on  their  legs," 

A  crowd  as  usual  wnited  on  Mr.  Webster  to 
hear  his  argument  in  the  Girard  will  case,  two 
winters  ago,  but  in  that  field  he  gathered  no  lau- 
rels. They  were  chiefly  monopolized  by  his  ac- 
complished antagonist,  Binuey,  that  calm  old  man, 
who  seems  the  very  impersonation  of  the  law, 
around  whose  brow  there  is  a  repose  expressive 
of  deep  and  majestic  thoughts  within,  and  of  a 
consciousness  of  preparation  which  sets  at  a  dis- 
tance all  fear  of  results  in  the  case  before  him. 
As  I  once  heard  the  incomparable  Wirt  say  of  a 
case  in  which  he  was  engaged  against  Webster, 
"  I  ought  to  have  gained  it" — though  he  did  not, 
so  Binney  might  have  justly  said,  of  the  Girard 
case,  "  I  ought  to  have  gained  it,"  and  he  did 
gain  it.  But  its  range  was  not  in  that  higher 
region  of  constitutional  law  where  the  genius  of 
Webster,  like  the  eagie  on  his  strong  and  stead- 
fast pinions,  takes  its  natural  flight,  and  maintains 
an  elevated  poise,  as  conscious  of  being  in  its  con- 
genial element. 

Binney  knew  too  well  the  strength  of  his  position 
to  doubt  whether  he  could  make  a  successful  de- 
fence even  against  the  ponderous  weapons  of  the 
victor  in  so  many  forensic  conflicts.  And  the 
assailant  could  make  no  practicable  breach  in  the 
defences  of  his  adversary.  The  contest,  though 
not  of  the  highest  style  of  greatness,  was  a  noble 
one,  for  princes  were  the  combatants ;  it  was  ex- 
citing, for  it  abounded  in  dramatic  passages ;  but 
while  the  counsel  for  the  plaintiffs  paid  the  tribute 
of  some  fine  eulogies  to  Christianity  and  its  minis- 
ters, he  could  do  little  for  the  special  interests  of 
his  clients.  The  law  was  altogether  the  other 
way,  and  so  the  counsel  for  the  defendants  made 
it  abundantly  appear,  not  by  "imagination,"  but 
by  logic  "  all  compact,"  so  that  the  law  and  the 
logic  were  both  against  Mr.  Webster,  and  I  do  not 
know  that  he  ever  said  he  ought  to  have  gained 
tlie  cas3.  I  am  sure  he  must  have  respected  the 
champion  on  the  other  side,. who  also  must  have 
felt  honored   by  that  respect,  while  he  gracefully 
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enjoyed  the  triumph  awarded  by  impartial  jus- 
tice. 

And  though  he  might  seem  to  be  contending  for 
the  cause  of  infidelity  against  pure  and  sublime 
Christianity,  the  final  results  promise  to  demon- 
strate that  the  great  ends  of  Christian  benevolence 
will,  after  all,  be  accomplished  in  this  institution. 
God  grant  that  it  may  be  so. 

In  such  a  train  of  thought,  one  can  hardly  help 
recurring  to  the  memory  of  the  eloquent  Hayne, 
wlio  entered  the  lists  with  Webster  in  that  cele- 
brated debate,  and  acqiiitted  himself  with  great 
honor  as  a  speaker,  despite  the  heterodoxy  of  his 
cause.  Mr.  Hayne  was  a  man  of  commanding 
height  of  person,  though  not  of  the  tallest ;  neither 
spare  nor  delicate,  yet  of  a  form  inclining  to  the 
slender.  His  hair  was  of  a  light  color,  and  rather 
lank,  strongly  contrasting  with  the  then  deep  black 
of  Webster's  massive  head,  now  more  thinly  cov- 
ered with  hair  of  a  different  color,  showing  the 
progress  of  time  and  the  certainty  of  advancing 
age.  Alas  !  the  gallant  Hayne  has  long  since 
disappeared  from  the  scene  of  action,  and  lies  in 
the  bosom  of  the  grave,  while  his  antagonist  is 
still  engaged  in  the  busy  cares  and  conflicts  of 
public  life.  His  mind  was  active,  energetic,  ag- 
gressive. He  was  planning  improvements  for  the 
benefit  of  his  native  state,  so  far  in  the  rear  of  the 
free  states  of  the  Union.  He  assumed  burdens  in 
which  he  was  not  sustained  according  to  his  expec- 
tation. Mental  anxiety  may  have  contributed  to 
impair  the  energies  of  his  physical  organization. 
His  sun  went  down  at  its  meridian. 

Mr.  Hayne  was  a  powerful  public  speaker.  He 
was  full  of  enthusiasm,  altogether  in  earnest,  every 
limb  of  his  body  and  feature  of  his  countenance 
sympathizing  with  the  intense  action  of  his  mind. 
His  seat  in  the  senate  was  near  that  now  occupied 
by  Mr.  Cass,  and  few  speakers  in  that  chamber 
ever  described  a  greater  circle,  or  occupied  a  larger 
surface  of  floor  while  addressing  the  senate.  Inhe- 
rently and  absolutely  he  was  a  very  able  man,  but 
I  incline  to  the  belief  that  to  his  conspicuous  rela- 
tion to  the  Massachusetts  senator,  in  that  debate 
on  "  Foot's  resolutions,"  his  name  is  indebted  for 
some  degree  of  its  elevation.  A  peculiar  light 
shines  upon  it  from  that  point,  always  marking  its 
special  locality. 


PHILADELPHIA. 

A  LETTER-WRITER  from  Philadelphia,  in  the 
Boston  Courier,  calls  up  these  recollections  of  what 
has  been  in  that  city  :— 

Philadelphia,  though  abounding  ii)  wealthy  men 
still,  has  fallen  from  the  higher  position  she  once 
occupied  in  this  respect.  Monuments  of  this  fall 
are  strikingly  conspicuous.  Before  my  window 
stands  the  stuffed  hide  of  the  thirty-five  million 
"  monster,"  stuffed  now  with  Uncle  Sam's  revenue 
parchments.  The  victor  occupies  the  house  of  the 
slain.  It  stands  a  perpetual  monument  of  the  fact 
that  no  "  monster,"  however  powerful,  is  powerful 
enough  to    successfully  combat    the   "  untcrrified 
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democracy."  More  emphatic  still  speaks  a  little 
sign,  the  bigness  of  a  man's  hand,  a  little  further 
down  the  street,  by  the  side  of  an  unpretending 
stairway  leading  to  a  small  dusty  room,  which 
echoes  only  to  the  tread  of  a  grey  and  wan-looking 
clerk.  On  this  little  sign  is  written,  "Office  of 
the  Trustees  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States." 
Here,  in  this  deserted  room,  lies  the  withered  heart 
of  the  beast  whose  name  was  Leviathan.  For  all 
the  rest,  where  is  it? 

The  private  history  of  Mr.  Biddle,  after  misfor- 
tune laid  its  heavy  hand  upon  Jiim,  is  very  sad. 
I  have  no  time  to  enter  upon  it.  He  suffered 
insult,  contumely,  and,  bitterer  than  all,  neglect 
from  those  who  had  once  basked  in  the  sunshine  of 
his  favor,  and  called  themselves  his  friends.  They 
heartlessly  mocked  him  in  his  calamities.  It  is 
beyond  a  doubt  true  that  he  died  of  a  broken  heart. 

One  other  memorial  of  Philadelphia.  Near  the 
centre  of  the  city,  in  Walnut  street,  are  some  of 
the  most  splendid  residences  in  the  city.  Among 
them  are  two,  conspicuous  for  their  elegance,  and 
facing  one  another.  They  were  built  a  few 
years  ago  by  two  young  gentlemen,  brothers,  who 
inherited  great  wealth,  and  moved  in  the  gay  and 
fashionable  circles  of  life.  They  were  well  known, 
courted  and  caressed.  One  chose  his  partner  from 
the  stage,  a  woman  of  brilliant  talents  and  unques- 
tioned genius,  and  at  the  time  of  her  marriage  the 
idolized  of  thousands ;  a  woman  who,  at  the  early 
age  of  three  and  twenty,  had  run  a  professional 
career  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  whose  aston- 
ishing brilliancy  had  attracted  the  gaze  of  the 
world.  The  other  chose  his  bride  from  a  more 
private  circle. 

Time  wore  on.  Estrangement,  separation, 
bitterness  and  the  keenest  sorrow,  followed  in  the 
one  case,  to  which  those  who  have  read  "  A  Year 
of  Consolation"  cannot  be  strangers.  And  now 
the  head  of  the  other  and  most  magnificent  of  the 
two  dwellings  is  just  brought  home  on  his  bier,  to 
his  young  widowed  wife,  from  Mexico,  whither 
a  life  of  luxury  and  ennui  had  hurried  him,  in  pur- 
suit of  new  excitements,  new  fields  of  activity  for 
his  restless  spirit.  Palled  and  satiated  with  the 
pleasures  of  a  city  life,  the  comforts  of  a  luxurious 
home,  the  blandishments  of  society,  abundant 
wealth,  troops  of  friends,  wife  and  children,  a 
princely  mansion,  horses,  carriages  and  servants, 
all  were  not  sufficient  in  their  attractions  to  with- 
hold him  from  plunging  into  the  pestilential  vapors 
of  Mexico,  as  the  first  step  toward 

that  slippery  steep 

Where  Fame's  proud  temple  shines  afar. 

From  these  came  his  death.  It  is  humbling  to 
the  pride  of  our  common  nature,  thus  to  have  such 
talents  and  opportunities  sacrificed  in  the  profession 
of  arms,  the  most  vulgar  of  all  employments 
deemed  honorable  by  men.  It  is  lamentable  to  see 
wasted  those  opportunities  which  so  many  strug- 
gling thousands  strive  for  in  vain,  in  order  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  labors  of  science,  the  arts  and 
letters.  It  is  sad  and  humiliating  to  see  these 
sudden  springs  from  seats  of  affluence  into  scenes 


of  murderous  conflict,  so  repulsive  to  well-regulated 
minds.  The  senses  are  shocked  by  the  butchery 
of  dumb  animals  ;  how  much  more  revolting  the 
butchery  of  our  fellow-men  !  J.  S.  P. 


From  the  National  Era. 

TO    JOHN    C.  CALHOUN. 

Is  this  thy  voice  whose  treble  notes  of  fear 
Wail  in  the  wind  ?     And  dost  thou  shake  to  hear, 
Actaeon-like,  the  bay  of  thy  own  hounds  ? 
Spurning  the  leash,  and  leaping  o'er  their  bounds? 
Sore  baffled  statesmen  !  when  thy  eager  hand, 
With  game  afoot  unslipped  the  hungry  pack, 
To  hunt  down  Freedom  in  her  chosen  land  ; 

Hadst  thou  no  fear,  that,  ere  long  doubling  back, 
These  dogs  of  thine  might  snuff  on  slavery's 
track? 

Where  's  now  the  boast  which  even  thy  guarded 
tongue, 

Cold,  calm,  and  proud,  in  the  teeth  o'  the  senate 
flung. 

O'er  the  fulfilment  of  thy  baleful  plan, 

Like  Satan's  triumph  at  the  fall  of  man? 

How  stood 'st  thou  then,  thy  feet  on  Freedom  plant- 
ing, 
And  pointing  to  the  lurid  heaven  afar, 

Whence  all  could  see,  through  the  south  windows 
slanting. 
Crimson  as  blood,  the  beams  of  the  Lone  Star! 

The  Fates  are  just ;  they  give  us  but  our  own  ; 
Nemesis  ripens  what  our  hands  have  sown. 
There  is  an  Eastern  story,  not  unknown, 
Doubtless,  to  thee,  of  one  whose  magic  skill 
Call'd  demons  up  his  water-jars  to  fill ; 
Deftly  and  silently  they  did  his  will, 
But,  when  the  task  was  done,  kept  pouring  still, 
In  vain  with  spell  and  charm  the  wizzard  wrought, 
Faster  and  faster  were  the  buckets  brought. 
Higher  and  higher  rose  the  flood  around. 
Till  the  fiends  clapped  their  hands  above  their  mas- 
ter drown'd  ! 

So,  Carolina,  it  may  prove  with  thee. 

For  God  still  overrules  man's  schemes,  and  takes 
Craftiness  in  its  self-set  snare,  and  makes 
The  wrath  of  man  to  praise  Him.     It  may  be, 
That  the  roused  spirits  of  democracy 

May  leave  to  freer  states  the  same  wide  door 
Through  which  thy  slave-cursed  Texas  entered 

in. 
From  out  the  blood  and  fire,  the  wrong  and  sin. 
Of  the  storm'd  city  and  the  ghastly  plain. 
Beat  by  hot  hail,  and  wet  with  bloody  rain, 

A  myriad-handed  Aztec  host  may  pour. 

And  swarthy  south  with  pallid  north  combine. 
Back  on  thyself  to  turn  thy  dark  design, 
And  heave  the  engineer  of  evil  with  his  mine  ! 

J.  G.  W. 

Note. — No  one  places  a  higher  estimate  upon  the  in- 
tellectual power  and  exemplary  private  character  of  the 
great  southern  senator  than  the  author  of  the  above  lines, 
the  severity  of  which  can  only  be  justified  by  the  actual 
facts  in  the  case.  His  late  speech  on  the  Mexican  war, 
which  is  here  contrasted  with  his  boast  in  the  senate, 
scarcely  a  5'ear  ago,  of  his  successful  agency  in  the  annex- 
ation of  Texas,  as  a  measure  calculated  to  strengthen  the 
institution  of  slavery,  betrays  to  the  careful  observer  a 
fear  that  the  advantages  thus  accruing  to  that  institution 
are  in  danger  of  being  lost  by  the  annexation  of  Mexico. 
He  evidently  feels  that  he  has  kindled  a  fire  which  he  can- 
not quench.  Hence  his.  appeal  to  the  delegates  of  the  in- 
sulted and  oppressed  north,  to  save  him  from  the  conse- 
quences of  his  own  schemes.  J.  G.  W. 
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I. 

O  mercy,  God  !  what  masking  stuff  is  here? 
What's  this?    A  sleeve? 

Taming-  of  the  Shrew. 

"  It  is  a  very  extraordinary  thing,  Susan,  that 
the  laundress  never  will  send  home  my  things 
right.  Every  week  there  is  sure  to  be  some  mis- 
take." 

"I'm  sure  I'm  very  sorry,  mem  !  I  always 
desires  her  to  be  so  particular." 

"  She  seems  to  pay  no  attention  then  to  what 
you  say  to  her.  Last  week  she  lost  one  of  my  best 
cambric  handkerchiefs  ;  the  week  before  she  could 
not  account  for  that  pretty  fichu,  and  now  there  's 
another  article  missing." 

"Indeed,  mem!  Why,  I  counted  the  linen 
over  when  it  came  home,  and  it  quite  agreed  with 
the  bill.     I  'm  sure  the  number  was  all  right." 

"  The  number — yes — perhaps  so  ; — but  what 
do  you  call  Mj5  /  This  thing  certainly  can't  be 
mine.     It  looks  as  if  it  belonged  to  a  man  !" 

"Good  gracious  me,  mem,  and  so  it  does! 
Well,  I  never  !  As  sure  as  I  live,  it 's  a  gentle- 
man's— what  's-his-name.  How  could  it  have  got 
there?" 

"  Through  the  woman's  carelessness,  of  course. 
Look  at  it,  Susan,  and  see  if  there  's  any  name  or 
mark  upon  it  that  you  may  discover  whose  it  is." 

"  Oh  dear  me,  mem,  I  should  not  like  to  touch 
it.  I  knows  nothing  about  gentlemen's  wearing 
apparel." 

"  You  know  my  things  from  other  people's,  I 
hope.  Stuff  and  nonsense,  do  as  I  tell  you.  I 
dare  say  it  belongs  to  the  person's  husband." 

"Oh  no,  mem,  that  it  can't.  They're  very 
poor  people,  mem.  He  could  n't  afford  to  wear 
anything  half  so  good  as  this.  Look  at  the  fine- 
ness of  the  linning,  mem,  and  then  the  frill  is  real 
Bristles  lace !" 

"  Indeed  ! — it 's  marked,  I  suppose." 

"Oh,  yes,  mem,  here  in  the  corner.  Gracious 
goodness,  if  it  ain't  a  crownet  most  beautifully 
worked,  and  the  letter  N  under  it.  To  think  of 
that!" 

"  A  coronet  indeed  !  and  the  letter  N !  Do 
you  know  who  she  washes  for?" 

"  Oh  dear  me,  no,  mem — I  never  asked  such  a 
question." 

"  Well,  make  a  point  of  asking  now.  Take 
the  thing  away,  and  be  sure  you  desire  Mrs.  Jones 
— if  that 's  her  name —  to  take  it  back  directly,  and 
send  home  my  proper  garment.  It 's  perfectly 
ridiculous." 

The  above  colloquy  took  place  one  morning  in 
the  dressing-room  of  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  a  very  pretty 
young  widow  who  occupied  the  first  and  second 
floors  of  53,  Harley-street.  In  early  life — when 
barely  eighteen — she  had  made  a  mariage  de  con- 
venance,  or  rathor  it  had  been  made  for  her,  for 
she  had  no  voice  in  the  matter,  an  uncle,  upon 
whom  she  depended,  being  the  sole  arbiter  of  herj 


fate.  The  gentleman  who  espoused  her,  in  spite 
of  his  sixty  years  and  disparities  not  less  remarka- 
ble than  age,  looked  forward  to  a  long  life  of  hap- 
piness with  the  beautiful  Ethelinde  Maltravers,  and 
such  was  the  charm  of  her  disposition,  and  the 
natural  sweetness  of  her  temper,  that  he  might  not 
perhaps  have  been  deceived,  but  for  one  of  those  ac- 
cidents to  which  flesh  is  unfortunately  heir  to,  and 
which  grow  thicker  round  our  path  as  it  draws 
nearer  to  the  goal :  the  fact  is,  he  died  one  day  of 
influenza,  after  a  brief  union  of  little  more  than  a 
year. 

That  he  was  sincerely  attached  to  Ethelinde, 
the  manner  in  which  he  disposed  of  his  property 
made  sufficiently  clear.  He  left  her  sole  execu- 
trix, and  the  succession  consisted  of  a  fine  landed 
estate  in  Devonshire,  and  the  sum  of  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds  in  the  Three  Per  Cents.  But  Mrs. 
Trevelyan  did  not  come  into  the  property  without 
opposition  ;  the  will  was  disputed  by  the  nearest 
male  relative,  and  a  law-suit  was  the  consequence. 
This  was  the  cause  of  her  being  in  a  temporary 
residence  in  London  at  the  time  when  the  prece- 
ding conversation  occurred,  for  had  she  consulted 
her  own  inclination  her  footsteps  would  never  have 
wandered  in  the  month  of  June  from  her  beautiful 
groves  and  gardens  at  Torcombe,  in  spite  of  the 
attractions  of  the  London  season.  In  London, 
however,  she  w  as ;  and  much  of  her  time  was 
taken  up  in  interviews  with  lawyers  and  men  of 
business,  so  that  except  a  late  drive  in  the  park, 
or  an  occasional  party  to  dinner,  or  at  the  opera, 
Mrs.  Trevelyan  saw  little  of  the  gay  life  in  which 
she  was  so  well  qualified,  both  by  nature  and 
accomplishments,  to  shine.  Of  the  claimant  to 
her  late  husband's  estates,  she  knew  nothing  more 
than  that  he  was  a  young  man  of  rank  who,  like 
many  of  his  class,  was  in  want  of  money  to  meet 
expenses  and  relieve  incumbrances,  and  she  believed 
he  was  abroad,  though  probably  hastening  home- 
ward as  the  period  drew  near  for  bringing  the  law- 
suit, in  which  he  had  embarked  by  the  advice  of 
friends,  to  a  close.  Though  naturally  unwilling 
to  forego  all  the  advantages  of  her  position,  wiiich 
she  had  gained  by  her  own  exemplary  conduct,  and 
conscious  at  the  same  time  that  her  retention  of 
Mr.  Trevelyan's  bequest  was  no  ruinous  depriva- 
tion of  the  rights  of  the  next  heir,  Ethelinde  would 
willingly  have  agreed  to  an  amicable  compromise, 
by  the  advance  of  any  reasonable  sum  of  money  to 
meet  the  alleged  necessities  of  the  young  nobleman 
her  antagonist.  But  the  affair  was  so  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  the  lawyers  that  no  opportunity 
offered  of  proposing  terms  to  the  principal,  and, 
moreover,  Mrs.  Trevelyan  was  so  uncertain  of  his 
"  whereabouts"  that  she  could  find  no  direct  m.ans 
of  communicating  with  him. 

Matters  were,  therefore,  left  to  take  their  course. 

II. 

Why,  what,  o'  devil's  name,  tailor,  call'st  thou  th.s? 
7  b  m  ivg  of  the  Sh  rew . 

Half-past  seven  was   striking  by  the  clock  of 
St.  James'  Church,  as  Lord  Norham  dismounted 
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at  the  foot  of  the  steps  leading  into  the  Albany 
in  Piccadilly.  After  glancing  admiringly  at  the 
beautiful  thorough-bred  bay  which  he  had  ridden, 
and  examining,  with  some  care,  one  of  the  animal's 
shoulders,  which  seemed  less  glossy  than  the  rest 
of  his  coat.  Lord  Norham  patted  the  "  poor  fel- 
low" on  the  neck,  and  with  a  word  of  instruction 
consigned  him  to  his  groom,  and  went  in  to  dress 
for  dinner. 

"  This,"  he  said,  as  he  walked  towards  letter 
D.,  where  he  was  housed  in  a  friend's  chambers ; 
"  This  is  one  of  the  great  discomforts  of  civilized 
life  !  To  be  compelled  to  put  on  a  formal  dress  for 
the  hours  which  offer  the  greatest  enjoyment ;  to 
case  one's  self  up  in  a  starched  cravat  and  stiff  coat 
when  inclination  would  lead  one  rather  to  throw 
both  aside.  These  are  amongst  the  penalties  one 
must  pay  for  living  in  the  society  of  great  cities. 
Oh,  the  unspeakable  comfort  of  wearing  the  loose, 
easy  robes  of  the  East,  or  the  neglige  of  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean !  Oh,  the  delicious  nights 
on  the  roof-tops  of  Damascus,  on  the  deck  of  my 
own  Gulnare,  or  in  the  f  alios  of  Grenada !  What 
a  contrast  to  the  fettered  existence  to  which  I  have 
been  compelled  to  return  I  But,  unluckily,  one  can 
obtain  nothing  in  this  world  without  money,  and 
money  I  certainly  want.  I  wish  I  could  have 
lingered  through  another  winter  in  Malta,  in  Greece, 
in  Sicily,  in  dearest  Naples — anywhere  rather  than 
have  returned  home,  though  it  is  the  season  !  But 
those  friends,  those  friends — who  will  take  greater 
care  of  your  interests  than  you  do  yourself,  and 
who  make  you  follow  the  customs  of  the  world, 
accusing  you  of  apathy,  disregard  of  self-respect, 
and  want  of  consideration  for  others,  if  you  fail  to 
adopt  their  views  or  act  up  to  their  wishes !  But 
for  them  I  should  never  have  entered  into  this 
troublesome  law-suit.  What  did  it  signify  to  me 
to  whom  my  old  cousin,  Trevelyan,  left  his  money  ? 
He  had  a  right  to  do  as  he  liked  with  it,  for  he 
made  the  greater  part  of  it  in  India  by  the  sweat 
of  his  brow.  And  forsooth,  because  he  succeeded 
to  a  landless  house — all  his  patrimony — and  made 
it,  by  his  wealth,  the  centre  of  a  large  estate,  the 
lawyers  must  interpose  and  say  that  the  nearest  of 
kin  has  a  claim.  Not  that  I  should  have  had  the 
slightest  objection  to  his  property  if  he  had  left  it 
to  me  in  his  will ;  on  the  contrary,  for  it  would 
have  prevented  me  from  doing  what,  most  likely, 
I  shall  be  obliged  one  day  to  do,  marry  an  heiress 
for  tl>e  sake  of  her  money  ;  but  I  hate  the  bore  of 
a  law-suit,  ripping  up  all  one's  private  concerns, 
and  laying  them  open  to  the  staring  public,  besides 
a  world  of  misconstruction  as  to  conduct  and  mo- 
tives. I  know  nothing  of  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  but 
from  what  I  have  heard,  she  always  conducted 
herself  very  well,  and,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  she 
deserved  some  compensation  for  the  sacrifice  she 
made  in  marrying  a  man  so  old  and  yellow  as 
my  cousin.  They  say,  too,  she  is  very  pretty  ; 
it's  the  money  makes  people  say  that,  I'll  be 
bound.  I  'd  lay  a  heavy  wager  she  is  not  half  so 
lovely  as  that  fascinating  creature  who  was  so 
frightened  to-day  in  the  Park.     I  wonder  who  she 


can  be  !  The  carriage  had  only  a  simple  ciphet 
on  the  panels,  and  the  servants  were  in  the  plainest 
possible  livery,  but  she  is  certainly  somebody ! 
So  much  beauty  and  such  dignity  of  manner  cannot 
belong  to  a  parvenue.  It  was  lucky  I  rode  up  as 
I  did,  or  that  stupid  coachman  would  decidedly 
have  upset  the  carriage  into  the  Serpentine.  I 
was  afraid  Conrad  had  hurt  his  shoulder,  as  he 
rushed  past  the  tree  into  the  water,  but  we  got  off 
with  a  few  plunges  and  splashes.  She  looked 
pale  certainly,  but  when  she  smiled  her  thanks  her 
color  came  back,  and  even  my  own  loved  Damas- 
cus roses  are  not  brighter  than  the  glow  on  her 
cheek." 

Lord  Norham  had  by  this  time  reached  his 
apartments,  where  his  attentive  valet-de-chambre, 
an  Italian,  who  had  travelled  with  him  for  three 
years,  was  in  readiness  for  his  toilet.  The  young 
nobleman,  in  a  somewhat  abstracted  mood,  pro- 
ceeded with  his  task,  but  his  abstraction  was  not 
so  great  as  to  prevent  him  from  making  a  sudden 
exclamation  when  he  had  got  about  half-way 
through  the  operation. 

"  Why,  what  the  devil  's  this,  Antonio  ?"  he 
cried  out,  abruptly  :  "  I  'm  not  going  to  a  masquei- 
ade  !" 

"  Milor !"  ejaculated  the  astonished  valet. 

"  Yes,  you  may  well  stare  ;  see  here  !  Why, 
it 's  something  you  must  have  picked  up  in  the 
Levant.  What  a  ridiculous  shape  !  It  looks  as 
if  it  was  made  for  a  woman  !"  And  Lord  Nor- 
ham, as  he  spoke,  displayed  a  very  delicately- 
wrought  article  of  raiment,  of  the  finest  linen,  with 
a  frill  running  round  the  top  of  the  most  transpar- 
ent cambric  edged  with  the  richest  Valenciennes 
lace.  It  was,  moreover,  "  curiously  cut,"  so  as 
to  give  a  very  graceful  contour  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  garment,  and  a  little  way  down  in  the  cen- 
tre appeared  two  small  crimson  letters. 

"  Corpo  di  bacco !"  exclaimed  the  Italian,  who 
was  a  married  man,  though  he  led  a  bachelor's 
life  ;   "  e  una  camicia  da  donna  !" 

"  A  camicia  is  it !  How  the  deuce  did  it  get 
here  ?  You  did  n't  open  Mr.  Percival's  wardrobe 
by  mistake  ;  that,  perhaps,  would  have  accounted 
for  it." 

"  No,  milor!  I  could  not  do  such  ting,  for  de 
Signore  Percival  take  his  keys  along  vid  him  vea 
he  lend  your  lorship  his  shamber." 

*'  How  came  it  here  then?" 

"  Upon  my  vord,  milor,  I  do  not  know.  Per- 
haps de  lavandaja  shall  have  make  some  mistake, 
and  send  you  home  some  lady's  dress  instead  of 
your  own." 

"  Well,  you  must  see  about  it.  Meantime  give 
me  something  that  I  can  wear.  Curious,  to  send 
me  such  a  thing,  and  you  not  to  take  any  notice  of 
it !      It  's  very  fine  looking  stuff?" 

"Oh,  yes,  milor,  I  nevare  soe  noting  finer,  and 
my  vife,  she  have  a  great  deal  to  do  in  dis  vay  at 
Napoli." 

"  After  all,  the  shape  is  a  very  pretty  one.  I 
wonder  who  the  owner  is  !  I  thought  I  saw  some 
initials;  what  are  they  1 " 
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"  Eccole,  due  leitre  ! — two  letters,  E.  T. — 
and  some  figures,  a  2  and  a  4." 

"  E.  T.  24  !"  mused  Lord  Norham  ;  "  I  won- 
der who  she  is !  It  would  be  worth  while  trying 
to  find  out.  I  say,  Antonio,"  he  continued,  as  he 
finished  the  bow  of  his  cravat,  for  in  spite  of  his 
objections  to  modern  costume  Lord  Norham  piqued 
himself  on  the  skill  of  his  tie,  an  accomplishment 
really  acquired  at  Oxford — "  make  a  point  of  ask- 
ing the  laundress  what  the  lady's  name  is,  and, 
do  you  hear,  don't  send  the  camicia  back  till  I  tell 
you." 

"I  shall  recollect,  milor,"  returned  Antonio, 
with  a  smile.  "  Your  lorship's  cab  is  at  de 
door."  And  in  a  few  seconds  Lord  Norham  was 
whirling  through  the  streets  on  his  way  to  Gros- 
venor  Square,  the  images  of  pretty  women  and 
pretty  garments  contending  for  mastery  over  the 
claims  of  salmis  and  suprimes. 

III. 
Look  to  behold  this  night, 


Earth-treading  stars,  that  make  the  dark  heaven  light. 
Romeo  and  Juliet. 

The  Duke  of  Derbyshire  gave  a  concert  that 
night  at  Derbyshire  House,  at  which  all  London 
was  present.  Ethelinde  was  amongst  the  guests', 
chaperoned  by  her  aunt,  the  Honorable  Mrs.  Rush- 
worth.  It  was  the  first  great  party  she  had  been 
to  since  she  came  to  town,  for  she  had  refused  to 
go  out  generally,  pendente  lite,  but  Derbyshire 
House  is  an  exception  to  all  rules  ;  no  one  refuses 
to  go  there.  It  is  not  merely  on  account  of  the 
fashion  which  the  duke's  parties  confer,  the  positive 
agr emeus  which  they  offer,  nor  the  kind  and  cour- 
teous welcome  given  by  the  noble  host  to  his 
guests,  though  these  are  nowhere  to  be  met  with 
in  so  great  a  degree,  but  because  there  is  a  charm 
about  them,  the  secret  of  which  has  never  yet 
been  discovered,  which  so  completely  distinguishes 
them  from  all  others.  At  Derbyshire  House  the 
light  has  no  glare,  the  music  no  noise,  the  flowers 
breathe  perfume  only  ;  every  one  smiles  naturally  ; 
there  is  no  gene,  no  crowd  ;  all  wear  an  aspect  of 
happiness  ;  and  as  far  as  society  alone  can  make 
people  happy,  they  are  so  there. 

In  spite  of  the  uncertainty  of  her  position, 
Ethelinde  also  felt  happy.  She  was  young  and 
beautiful,  and  the  buoyancy  of  youthful  spirits 
drove  back  those  phantoms  of  the  future  which 
are  ever  drawing  near  to  deform  the  prospect 
with  their  gloomy  shadows.  But  hers,  though 
she  knew  it  not  then,  was  an  incomplete  happiness, 
for  she  had  not  yet  known  the  pain  of  loving,  and 
until  that  pain  be  felt,  happiness  is  merely  an 
image  reflected  in  a  mirror.  Was  she  destined  to 
remain  long  in  this  state  of  ignorance?  A  few 
minutes  decided  the  question. 

After  listening  with  rapture  to  strains  of  the 
most  exquisite  music,  Mrs.  Rushworth  and  Ethe- 
linde left  the  concert-room  to  wander  through  the 
range  of  beautiful  saloons  which  extend  on  either 
hand,  admiring  at  every  step  some  charming  pic- 
ture, some  perfect  piece  of  sculpture,  or  some  work 
of  art  as  rich  as  it  was  rare.     They  had  nearly 


completed  the  tour  when  their  progress  was  slight- 
ly obstructed  by  the  tall  figure  of  a  young  man 
who  was  leaning  thoughtfully  in  a  doorway.  The 
rustling  sound  of  their  dresses,  however,  recalled 
his  attention,  and  he  drew  on  one  side  to  allow 
them  to  pass.  In  doing  so  he  turned  towards 
them,  and,  to  Ethelinde's  surprise,  she  recognized 
the  gentleman  who  had  come  to  her  assistance 
that  afternoon  in  the  park,  and  he  beheld  the  lady 
of  whom,  in  spite  of  himself,  he  had  since  then 
been  constantly  thinking. 

Mrs.  Trevelyan  could  do  no  less  than  bow  in 
recognition  of  the  service  he  had  performed,  and 
it  was  at  least  a  necessity  on  the  part  of  Lord 
Norham  to  speak. 

"I  hope,"  he  said,  "you  have  not  suffered 
from  the  flurry — I  suppose  I  must  not  say  fear — 
which  your  unruly  horses  excited  to-day."  • 

"  Oh,  you  are  right  to  think  I  was  afraid,"  re- 
plied Ethelinde,  earnestly,  for  really  the  situation 
seemed  dangerous." 

"I  dread,  then,"  Lord  Norham,  smilingly  re- 
turned, "  lest  my  ignorance  or  awkwardness  should 
have  contributed  to  your  alarm." 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  feel  perfectly  certain  that, 
if  you  had  not  seized  the  horses'  heads  the  car- 
riage would  have  been  overturned.  It  was  very 
kind  to  venture  so  much  for  a  mere  stranger." 

"  That  was  a  common  impulse,  though  accident 
summoned  me  to  do  what  I  would  most  have  pre- 
ferred. But,  after  all,  in  society — in  the  world — 
there  are  no  strangers.  It  was  decreed  by  fate 
that  I  should  meet  you  here  to-night ;  the  same 
thing  would  have  happened  had  we  both  been  in 
Rome  or  in  Carlo." 

"Are  you  so  much  of  a  predestinarian  ?" 
laughingly  asked  Ethelinde.  "  Does  nothing  hap- 
pen but  what  is  preordained?" 

"  Nothing — of  consequence." 

"  But  what  can  be  more  inconsequential  than 
this  casual  encounter'?" 

"  Perhaps  only  that  of  this  afternoon." 

"  Nay,  there  you  are  wrong.  I  should  be  very 
ungrateful  if  I  ranked  them  equally." 

"  Forgive  me,  I  ought  not  to  have  implied  any 
doubt ;  but  do  not  fall  into  the  error  of  over-esti- 
mating the  very  trifling  service  I  was  so  fortunate 
as  to  render  you." 

"  Your  creed  of  fatalism  does  not,  I  hope,  ex- 
clude gratitude  from  the  list  of  voluntary  efforts  !" 

"  It  would  be  presumptuous  to  assign  it  so  mucli 
scope.  Fate  only  prepares  the  way  ;  it  disposes 
of  those  accidents  which  are  material ; — the  mind 
accomplishes  the  rest." 

"  But  is  not  the  mind,  according  to  your  theory 
predisposed?" 

. "  Yes — to  the  reception  of  a  particular  theme 
but  the  same  cause  often  produces  very  opposite 
effects.  It  is  like  sowing  an  unknown  seed. 
The  earth  fructifies  every  germ  alike,  whether  the 
plant  which  is  to  spring  from  it  be  sweet  or  bitter, 
a  remedy  or  a  poison." 

"  You  have  examined  these  things  seriously 
Where  have  you  studied?" 
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"  In  the  East ;  not  always  in  solitude,  but  often 
far  from  the  haunts  of  men." 

"  You  have  travelled  much,  then  ?" 

"  I  have  seen  many  places  and  some  varieties 
of  mankind — but  not  enough  for  the  purpose 
which  originally  impelled  me  to  travel." 

"  And  you  have  returned  with  your  objects  un- 
accomplished 1  WhAt  caused  you  to  relinquish 
their  pursuit?" 

"  I  believe,"  said  Lord  Norham,  looking  in- 
tently at  Mrs.  Treveijan,  "  yes,  I  am  sure,  it  was 
fate!" 

The  Honorable  Mrs.  Rushworth  must  have  been 
a  lady  endowed  with  great  good  nature,  or  a  very 
rare  patience,  to  have  allowed  this  colloquy  to 
endure  without  offering  to  interpose  a  word  ;  but 
there  are  limits  even  to  feminine  forbearance,  and 
now  she  spoke. 

"  I  see,"  she  said,  "  you  are  arguing  in  a  cir- 
cle ; — besides,  the  duke  is  looking  round  him,  a 
sign  that  the  music  is  about  to  recommence. 
Come,  Ethelinde,  let  us  go  to  the  concert-room." 

Lord  INorham  bowed  to  Mrs.  Trevelyan's  grace- 
ful inclination  as  she  passed  on  ; — I  am  not  sure, 
even,  that  their  eyes  did  not  meet  ;  but  he  did  not 
attempt  to  follow — at  least,  not  then. 

"  Who  is  your  new  acquaintance,  Ethelinde?" 
inquired  Mrs.  Rushworth ;  "he  can  only  have 
just  returned  from  abroad,  for  I  don't  think  I  ever 
met  him  before." 

"  I  am  as  ignorant  as  you,  aunt,  who  my  deliv- 
erer is,  and  you  know  also  as  much  of  my  adven- 
ture." 

"  He  is  a  very  distinguished  looking  person  at 
all  events,"  said  Mrs.  Rushworth. 

Ethelinde  thought  he  was  even  something  more, 
but  she  said  nothing. 

When  the  carriages  were  called  that  night  there 
was  at  least  one  attentive  listener  in  the  hall  with 
many  pillars ;  and  it  was  not  without  a  thrill  of 
pleasure,  as  he  handed  Mrs.  Rushworth  and  her 
fair  companion  to  their  brougham,  that  Lord  Nor- 
ham heard  the  footman  give  the  word, 

"  Fifty-three,  Harley  street." 

w  IV. 

Say,  what  strange  motive,  goddess  !  could  compel 
A  well-bred  lord  to  rob  a  gentle  belle  ? 

Pope. 

When  Lord  Norham  woke  on  the  mawung  after 
the  concert,  the  first  word  which  ke  uttered  was 
"  Ethelinde,"  and  a  long  sigh  followed  the  excla- 
mation. 

Antonio,  who  was  in  the  room,  busied  about 
his  usual  avocations,  hearing  his  master  stir,  pre- 
sumed that  he  spoke  to  him,  and  therefore  ad- 
dressed him : 

"  Milor  is  awake?"  He  received  no  answer, 
but  continued,  "  I  have  got  some  news  about  dat 
camicia.  I  have  discover  to  whom  it  belong — a 
very  nice  lady  !  very  beautiful,  very  rich  !" 

"  Is  that  you,  Antonio  ?  What  are  you  talking 
about  1     I  wish  you  would  hold  your  tongue?" 

"Oh,  very  well,  milor.  I  only  tought  your 
lordship  vould  be  glad  to  know  about  de  camicia." 


"  Hang  the  camicia,"  said  Lord  Niriiam,  rather 
petulantly  ;  "  what  can  it  signify  to  me  whose  it 
is?" 

"  I  know  vere  de  lady  live,  milor." 

"  And  I  care  nothing  about  it.  If  he  could  teU 
me  what  I  do  want  to  know,"  he  muttered,  "it 
would  be  something  to  the  purpose." 

"  La  lavandaja — de  vashingvoman — have  been 
h«re  late  last  night,  milor,  and  she  tell  me  de 
owner  of  de  chemise  live  at  Nombare  Fifty-tree, 
Harlay  Strit." 

"What  do  you  say?"  cried  Lord  Norham, 
starting  up  in  his  bed  with  a  degree  of  energy  that 
astonished  even  the  trained  Italian,  "  where ! — 
what !" 

Antonio  repeated  the  intimation. 

"  Make  haste,"  said  Lord  Norham,  "  give  me 
my  dressing-gown.  Stay,  you  were  speaking  of 
the  camicia ;  you  have  not  sent  it  back,  I  hope." 

"  Certamente  no,  milor.  Your  lorship  say  I  was 
to  keep  him  till  furder  ordares." 

"  True — and  you  have  it  here  ?" 

"Yas,  milor." 

"  Bring  it  me  directly." 

The  order  was  promptly  obeyed  ;  and  to  any 
one  but  a  native  of  a  southern  clime,  accustomed 
to  vehement  demonstrations,  the  eagerness  with 
which  Lord  Norham  seized  the  garment,  and  the 
thousand  kisses  he  imprinted  on  the  unconscious 
linen,  would  have  been  matter  for  never-ending  as- 
tonishment. An  English  valet  would  have  thought 
of  his  own  safety,  or — if  he  had  been  awake  to  it 
— of  a  commission  of  lunacy.  Antonio  merely 
waited  to  see  how  long  the  passion  would  last — it 
was  not  quickly  over. 

"  Ethelinde  !  Ethelinde  I"  exclaimed  Lord  Nor- 
ham ;  "  yes,  here  is  the  dear  initial,  E.  But  what 
does  the  other  letter  mean  ?  T ! — T  !  I  heard 
the  name  of  Rushworth — '  The  Honorable  Mrs. 
Rushworth' — that  I  suppose  was  her  mother. 
Well,  it  may  be  so  still :  her  daughter  by  a  first 
marriage — no  doubt  of  it.  What  grace!  what 
beauty  I  I  never  thought  that  English  women  could 
be  so  supremely  lovely !  I  must  find  out  all  about 
her.  I  don't  think  she  is  engaged — she  did  not 
look  as  if  another  occupied  her  thoughts.  Well, 
this  law-suit  has  led  to  something  that  the  lawyers 
who  devised  it  never  dreamt  of.  It  may  take  its 
own  course  for  what  I  care,  provided  I  can  once 
more  see  my  own,  my  dearest  Ethelinde !" 

But  the  law  is  more  prosaic  than  even  lovers 
imagine,  and  Lord  Norham  was  scarcely  dressed 
before  he  received  a  letter  from  Essex  street,  in- 
forming him  it  was  absolutely  essential  to  his  in- 
terests that  he  should  attend  that  morning,  at  eleven 
o'clock,  to  meet  that  eminent  counsel,  Mr.  Scatter- 
dust,  to  discuss  finally  the  question  of  the  succes- 
sion to  the  estate  of  the  late  Mr.  Trevelyan.  The 
letter  was  signed  "  Gabriel  Quirk,"  and  prayed  his 
immediate  attention. 

"  What  an  infernal  bore  I"  he  exclaimed,  as  he 
threw  down  the  missive  ;  "  I  suppose  I  must  at- 
tend— indeed,  I  may  as  well  go  there  as  anywhere 
else  at  such  an  early  hour.     Of  course  she  is  not 
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up  yet,  Antonio,  desire  Stevens  to  be  here  with 
the  cab  at  a  quarter  to  eleven,  and  let  me  have 
some  breakfast." 

We  leave  Lord  Norham  to  discuss  his  meal  with 
such  appetite  as  love  has  left  him,  and  return  to 
llarley  street. 

It  was  twelve  o'clock,  and  Ethelinde  had  not 
yet  left  her  boudoir,  though  she  had  been  up  some 
hours,  and  the  restlessness  which  haunted  her 
couch  pursued  her  when  she  quitted  it.  She  had 
tried  to  read,  but  could  not  fix  her  attention  on  the 
page,  and  now  she  sat  at  an  open  secretaire,  with 
paper  before  her  and  a  pen  in  her  hand,  but  her 
thoughts  refused  to  flow,  or  wandered  from  the 
subject  of  her  intended  correspondence.  Absorbed 
in  a  reverie,  which,  to  judge  by  the  sweet  serenity 
of  her  features,  appeared  a  happy  one,  she  had 
suffered  some  one  to  tap  twice  at  her  door  unre- 
garded, but  the  third  knock  roused  her  attention, 
and  she  bade  the  intruder  come  in. 

It  was  Susan,  and  her  countenance  bore  the 
signs  of  recent  excitement,  for  her  color  was  high, 
and  her  eyes  sparkled. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Susan  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Tre- 
velyan,  calmly. 

"  I  begs  your  parding,  mem,  but  I  never  heard 
tell  of  anything  like  it.  To  go  for  to  keep  a  har- 
ticle  of  dress  like  that,  and  then  refuse  for  to  re- 
store it  when  perlitely  basked,  is  one  of  them  things 
as  I  can't  bring  myself  to  understand.  He  positively 
ubjects  to  send  it  back,  mem  !" 

"  To  send  lohat  back,  Susan  1  I  really  don't 
know  what  you  mean." 

"  Why,  mem,  it 's  all  about  your  apparel,  mem. 
I  scolded  the  laundress  finely  yesterday,  and  she 
promised  to  do  her  best  to  find  it.  She  knew  at 
once  who  the  other  thing,  mem,  belonged  to — a 
young  nobleman  as  is  living  in  the  Halbany — and 
in  the  evening  she  went  there  and  saw  my  lord's 
wally-de-sham,  and  said  as  hov/  she  supposed  there 
was  some  mistake,  and  that  the  linning  had  got 
mixed.  At  first  he  said,  in  his  gibberish,  for  Mrs. 
Jones  says  he  is  one  of  them  mad  forriners,  that 
he  did  n't  know  nothink  at  all  about  it,  but  Mrs. 
Tones  says  he  was  a  larfin  when  he  spoke,  which 
convinced  her  that  he  k now 'd  where  to  sethisands 
on  it,  and  she  begged  he  'd  be  so  good  as  to  look, 
for  that  the  lady  was  in  want  of  the  harticle." 

"  That  was  very  ridiculous,"  said  Mrs.  Trevel- 
yan,  blushing  as  she  spoke.  '*  I  wish  you  would 
finish  the  stupid  story.  I  am  sorry  I  ever  made 
any  inquiry  on  the  subject." 

"  Well,  mem,  Mrs.  Jones  was  only  a-doing  of 
what  she  thought  her  duty,  for  I  'd  said  to  her, 
Mrs.  Jones,'  says  I,  '  don't  let  me  see  your  face 
again  without  that  there  !'  and  so  she  went  again 
to  the  Halbany  this  morning,  and  taxed  my  lord's 
wally  with  a-having  of  it ;  for  she  'd  been  round  to 
every  one  as  she  washes  for,  and  know'd  it 
could  n't  be  nowhere's  else ;  and  what  do  you 
think,  mem,  was  the  hanser  as  the  himperdent  feller 
give  her?" 

"  Dear  mp  1   how  can  I  possibly  telU     To  think 


of  having  one's  thoughts  aisturbed  by  such  non- 
sense as  this !" 

"  He  said,  mem — it 's  as  true  as  I  stand  here — 
my  lord,  mem — had  locked  it  up  in  his  own  buro, 
and  that  he  was  ordered  to  pay  for  it,  for  that 
it  would  n't  be  given  back  to  nobody  but  the 
hoaner I" 

"I  never  heard  of  anything  so  absurd!  And 
did  she  really  come  away  without  iti" 

"  She  was  forced  to,  mem.  But  she  would  n't 
give  up  the  other  thing,  no  how,  mem.  The  wally 
larfed  and  joked  in  his  forrineering  manner,  and 
said,  as  how  it  was  of  no  use  to  you,  mem,  and 
that  she  'd  much  better  give  it  up,  for  that  he 
wanted  to  wear  it  his-self,  as  he  was  a-going  to  the 
hopperer  this  hevening  ;  but  Mrsr  Jones  could  n't 
be  persuaded  to,  and  so  the  trumpery  harticle  is 
come  back  again,  mem  !" 

"  I  must  say,  I  think  it  very  singular  conduct," 
observed  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  compelled  by  the  strange- 
ness of  the  affair  to  take  some  notice  of  it.  "  Have 
you  any  idea  of  who  this  young  nobleman  is  1  not 
that  it  is  of  any  use  knowing  ;  indeed,  it  would  be 
better  not  to  be  acquainted  with  his  name,  except 
to  avoid  him  if  one  happened  to  meet  him." 

"Oh,  yes,  mem — Mrs.  Jones  knows;  she  did 
mention  it  to  me,  but  I  never  pays  no  attention  to 
gentlemen's  names;  I  can  ask  her  again,  mem, 
for  she  is  down  stairs  now." 

Susan  departed  on  her  errand  without  any  oppo- 
sition from  her  mistress,  and  presently  returned 
with  the  required  information. 

"  Gracious,  mem  !  Would  you  believe  it?  It 's 
as  true  as  I  live,  but  the  gentleman,  mem,  is  young 
Lord  Norham,  poor  Mr.  Trevelyan's  cousin." 

"Lord  Norham!"  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  in 
astonishment.  "Impossible,  Susan;  Lord  Nor- 
ham is  not  in  England  !" 

"  Oh,  yes,  mem — he  is  ;  he  came  home  about 
ten  days  ago  :  the  wally  said  it  was  very  sudding, 
for  they  was  in  Italy,  Rome,  and  Naples  only,  it 
might  be,  about  a  month  since." 

"  That  accounts  then,"  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  to 
herself,  "for  Mr.  Quillet's  desire  that  I  should 
remain  in  town.  Lord  Norham  carries  on  a  strange 
sort  of  warfare  ;  he  not  only  seeks  to  deprive  me 
of  my  estate,  but  lays  violent  hands  on  my  per- 
sonal effects.  What  can  he  mean  by  it?  Order 
the  carriage,  Susan  ;  as  soon  as  I  am  dressed  I 
shall  go  to  Mrs.  Rushworth's." 

V. 

My  only  love  sprung  from  my  only  hate. 

Komeo  and  Juliet. 

Lord  Norham's  groom  had  dismounted,  and  was 
crossing  the  pavement  to  knock  at  No.  53,  Harley- 
street,  when  a  pretty  brougham  (a  brougham  is 
pretty  sometimes,  despite  the  association)  drove 
rapidly  up  to  the  door.  Lord  Norham  recognized 
not  only  the  mazarine  blue  carriage  and  the  spirited 
cream-colored  horses  that  drew  it,  but  caught  a 
glimpse  of  their  fair  owner ;  and  recalling  his  ser- 
vant, leapt  lightly  from  his  srddle,  and  approached 
the  carriage-window. 
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*'  I  don't  know  why  I  find  myself  here  withovit 
invitation,"  he  said  ;  "  but  I  am  fairly  caught  in 
the  act.  I  wished  to  pay  my  respects  to — to," 
he  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  then,  with  an 
eiFort,  brought  out,  "Mrs.  Rushworth." 

Ethelinde  saw  his  artifice,  and  smiled. 

"  My  aunt,"  she  replied,  "does  not  live  here. 
I  have  just  come  from  her  house  in  Grosvenor- 
street." 

Lord  Norham  appeared  to  take  no  notice  of  the 
explanation. 

"  Allow  me,''  he  said,  "  to  assist  you  from  your 
carriage,  and,"  he  added,  in  a  subdued,  but  earnest, 
tone,  "  to  explain  the  motive  of  my  appearance." 

Ethelinde  bowed  gravely,  accepted  his  proffered 
hand,  and  they  entered  the  house  together.  When 
they  reached  the  drawing-room  she  took  a  chair 
near  one  of  the  windows,  and  motioned  to  Lord 
Norham  to  sit  down  also,  for  she  felt  too  much 
agitated  to  speak. 

He  did  not,  however,  accept  the  invitation,  but 
stood  for  a  few  moments,  irresolute,  as  if  uncer- 
tain how  to  commence  a  conversation  which  he 
had  sought  in  so  unusual  a  manner.  At  length 
he  spoke. 

"  I  am  sure,"  he  began — "  that  is — I  hope — 
you  will  forgive  the  step  I  have  taken,  in  present- 
ing myself  before  you  without  an  introduction ; 
but  the  truth  is,  I  expected  to  have  been  able  to 
plead  as  my  apology,  a  friendship  which  I  formed 
in  the  East  with  a  relation  of  Mrs.  Rushworth. 
Had  I  known  to  whom  I  was  speaking  last  night, 
before  the  party  broke  up,  I  should  not  have  been 
placed  in  this  awkward  predicament." 

"  You  have  characterized  it  rightly,"  returned 
Ethelinde,  with  some  degree  of  coldness ;  "  the 
situation  is,  at  least,  peculiar." 

"  I  am  afraid,"  said  Lord  Norham,  advancing  a 
step  nearer — "I  am  afraid  I  have  offended  you, 
and  Heaven  knows  that  is  the  last  object  of  my 
thoughts  ;  but,  what  shall  I  say — I  could  not  resist 
the  temptation  of  making  an  inquiry  after  you  this 
morning,  particularly  when  I  was  led  to  believe 
that  you  were  the  sister  of  the  man  who  saved  my 
life  as  I  was  travelling  last  year  between  Beyrouth 
and  Damascus." 

"Indeed!"  exclaimed  Ethelinde;  "were  you 
the  Englishman  whose  escort  fled  when  attacked 
by  a  party  of  Bedouins  in  the  Lebanon,  and  whom 
my  cousin  Charles  was  so  fortunate  as  to  rescue? 
He  wrote  to  us  about  the  adventure,  but,  with  the 
carelessness  that  marks  everything  he  does,  never 
told  us  who  he  had  assisted,  contenting  himself 
with  saying,  that  it  was  a  feature  of  life  in  the 
desert  which  had  led  to  very  agreeable  conse- 
quences." 

"  It  was  no  other  than  myself  to  whose  aid  he 
came  so  opportunely,  or  I  might  not  have  lived  to 
tell  the  story;  though,  after  all,"  and  this  was 
said  with  an  accent  of  bitterness — "  life  is,  per- 
haps, a  questionable  blessing." 

"  Surely  not,"  observed  Ethelinde,  "if  it  ena- 
bles us  to  render  any — the  slightest  service  to  our 
fellow-creatures  " 


"  But  my  life,  I  fear,"  said  Lord  Norham,  "  is 
destined  to  be  a  torment  to  others,  even  against 
my  will.  At  this  very  moment,  while  I  am  speak- 
ing to  you,  I  am  in  the  act — passively,  it  is  true — 
of  inflicting  a  most  serious  injury  upon  a  persoj. 
whom  I  have  never  seen,  and  whom,  moreover.  I 
have  every  reason  to  respect." 

"But  you  are  not  such  a  fatalist  as  to  believe 
that  you  have  not  the  power  of  preventing  your- 
self from  doing  wrong?" 

"  Cerlainly  not,  in  my  own  person,  but  there 
are  circumstances  when  one  is  compelled  to  allow 
others  to  act  for  one." 

"I  can  conceive  no  combination  of  events  so 
compulsory  as  to  make  one  act  against  one's  own 
conscience,  either  in  person  or  by  deputy — that  is 
to  say,  if  you  entertain  feelings  such  as  you 
describe." 

Lord  Norham  gazed  intently  on  the  animated 
speaker,  and  her  words  fell  on  his  ear  with  the 
conviction  of  truth. 

"  You  are  right,"  he  said,  "  and  whatever  it 
costs  me,  I  will  neither  be  a  wrong-door  myself  nor 
suffer  wrong  to  be  done  in  my  name.  It  will,  at 
any  rate,  console  me  for  the  brevity  of  this  inter- 
view, which  I  fear  will  be  my  first  and  last ;  for," 
he  continued,  with  a  melancholy  accent,  "  I  must 
once  more  be  a  wanderer." 

"  You  will  not  leave — that  is — quit  England, 
without  allowing  my  aunt  to  make  the  acquaintanew 
of  her  son's  friend,  without" — she  hesitated  — 
"  without  giving  me  the  satisfaction  of  knowint; 
who  it  was  that  rendered  me  an  essential  ser- 
vice, to  whom  I  am  indebted,  perhaps,  for  my 
life." 

"  And  have  I  been  so  utterly  forgetful  of  a  I 
the  laws  of  courtesy  as  to  continue  anonymous  ? 
Heavens  !  yes.  I  gave  my  card  to  my  groom  to 
deliver  at  the  door,  and  forgot  that  you  could  not 
have  received  it.     My  name  is  Lord  Norham." 

Had  a  mine  been  suddenly  sprung  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, Ethelinde  could  not  have  been  more 
astonished  than  by  this  announcement.  She  started 
to  her  feet,  and  became  pale  and  red  by  turns,  as 
the  various  thoughts  which  that  name  excited 
awoke  rapidy  within  her.  She  beheld  at  the  same 
moment  the  enemy  of  her  social  position,  whose 
success  would  involve  her  in  comparative  ruin,  the 
bizarre  young  man  who  had  acted  so  ridiculously 
about  the  disputed  garment,  and — she  could  not  dis- 
guise it  from  herself — she  saw  before  her  one  who 
evidently  regarded  her  with  no  common  interest. 
That  she  was  perfectly  unknown  to  him,  seemed 
quite  certain,  for  he  had  mistaken  her  for  Mrs. 
Rushworth's  daughter,  but  then  what  could  have 
made  him  act  so  absurdly  in  other  respects  ?  He 
surely  did  not  mean  to  speak  to  her  on  the  subject ! 
The  bare  idea  made  her  feel  as  if  she  were  about 
to  sink  into  the  earth ;  she  would  rather  have  lost 
a  thousand  law-suits  than  have  run  the  risk  of  this 
unhappy  restitution.  Amazement,  fear,  mistrust — 
so  many  contending  emotions  were  imprinted  on 
her  countenance  that  Lord  Norham  gazed  on  her 
in  mute  wonder.     Ethelinde  felt  the  embarrassment 
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of  their  mutual  position,  and  made  an  effort  to 
recover  herself. 

"  I  was  so  unprepared,"  she  said,  "  so  surprised 
to  hear  your  lordship's  name,  that — that — I  beg 
you  will  excuse  me" — and  she  leant  against  her 
ehair  for  support. 

"  Gracious  Heaven  !"  he  exclaimed,  "  what  is 
the  matter?  What  have  I  unfortunately  said  to 
cause  this  alarm?"  and  he  took  her  hand  as  she 
spoke. 

"  You  will  understand  all,"  replied  Ethelinde, 
disengaging  herself,  "  when  I  tell  you  that  I — am 
— the  widow  of  the  late  Mr.  Trevelyan  !" 

It  was  Lord  Norham's  turn  to  be  astonished, 
but  his  astonishment  soon  gave  way  to  rapture. 
Ethelinde  had  sunk  into  a  chair  and  covered  her 
face  with  her  hands.     He  came  closer  to  her. 

*'  Mrs.  Trevelyan,"  he  said,  "  dear  Mrs.  Trevel- 
yan, how  gladly  would  I  have  spared  you  the  pain 
of  this  moment,  how  willingly  have  foregone  it  to 
remove  the  happiness  which  it  has  given  me. 
Hear  me,  Mrs.  Trevelyan — Ethelinde" — she 
started  at  hearing  him  thus  name  her — "  clearest 
Ethelinde  !"  again  he  took  her  hand,  "  why  should 
we  be  foes?  Before  I  knew  who  you  were  I  had 


ceased  to  be  so — your  generosity  had  conquered 
my  selfishness — be  generous  again,  and  pardon 
one  who  never  meant  to  offend,  who  loves  you, 
Ethelinde,  dearer  than  life  itself." 

Is  it  not  Camoens  who  sings — 

Let  no  one  say  that  there  is  need 
Of  time  for  love  to  grow  ? 

And  do  not  all  who  have  ever  truly  loved  admit 
that  a  single  moment  suffices  to  color  every  future 
hour  of  existence?  To  such — and  doubtless  they 
form  the  majority  of  my  readers — I  need  not 
minutely  tell  how  the  law-suit  ended  to  the  dis- 
comfiture of  Messrs.  Quillet  and  Quirk,  how  Mrs. 
Trevelyan  became  Lady  Norham,  and  how  the 
"  Camicia  rapita"  was  disposed  of.  To  the  best 
of  my  belief  the  last-named  subject  was  never 
adverted  to,  though  Lord  Norham  smiled  very 
mysteriously  the  first  time  he  saw  the  preparations 
making  for  his  bride's  trousseau. 

As  for  Susan,  she  never  ceased  wondering  at 
"the  way  things  is  brought  about." 

"  To  think,"  she  used  to  say,  lifting  up  her 
hands  and  eyes,  "  to  think  of  my  lord  and  my  lady 
being  interdooced  to  each  other  by  means  of  a 
scrimmiger  as  the  forrin  wally  calls  it!" 
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There  's  none  to  say  "  good  night"  to  me — 

No  friend  my  little  fire  to  share ; 
The  old  hoarse  clock  ticks  drearily. 

And  makes  the  silence  worse  to  bear. 
Gone  !  all  are  gone  !  the  fondest,  best, 

And  loveliest  that  I  call  my  own ; 
After  brief  suffering  they  're  at  rest ; 

They — they  lived  not  to  wail  alone ! 

Alone,  alone — morn,  noon,  and  eve, 

I  see  the  old  chairs  keep  their  place  ; 
I  watch  the  dirty  spider  weave 

Where  once  there  shone  a  household  grace. 
The  brightness  of  my  home  is  dull — 

The  busy  faces  all  are  gone ; 
I  gaze — and  oh  !  my  heart  is  full — 

My  aching  heart  that  breaks  alone. 

I  ope  the  Bible,  gray  with  age— • 

The  same  my  hapless  grandsire  read. 
But  tears  stain  fast  and  deep  that  page 

Which  keep  their  names — my  loved — my  dead 
The  wandering  stranger  by  my  door — 

The  passing  tread — the  distant  tone — 
All  human  sounds  but  deepen  more 

The  feeling  I  am  lone — alone ! 

My  cot  with  mantling  ivy  green. 

Its  pleasant  porch,  its  sanded  floor — 
Ah !  time's  dread  touch  hath  changed  the  scene, 

What  was,  alas !  is  now  no  more ' 
The  key  hath  rusted  in  the  lock, 

So  long  since  I  the  threshold  crossed  : 
Why  sho"uld  I  see  the  sun  but  mock 

The  blessed  light,  my  home  hath  lost? 

Oh  !  would  my  last,  low  bed  were  made ; 

But  death  forsakes  the  lone  and  old ! 
Seeks  the  blythe  cheek  of  youth  to  fade, 

To  crush  the  gay,  the  strong,  the  bold  ; 
Yet  sometimes  through  the  long  dull  night, 

When  hours  find  supernatural  tone, 
I  hear  a  promise  of  delight, 

Thou  God  !    Thou  leavest  me  not  alone. 


The  wintry  rain  fell  fast  and  deep, 

As  slow  a  coffin  passed  the  road, 
No  mourner  there  was  seen  to  weep — 

No  follower  to  that  last  abode ! 
Yet  there  a  broken  heart  found  peace — 

The  peace  that  but  in  death  it  knew  ; 
Alas !  that  human  loves  increase 

Our  human  woes  and  miseries  too ! 
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Writings  of  George  Washington,  vol.  9.  By 
Jared  Sparks.  Harper  &  Brothers.  A  distin- 
guished statesman,  who  is  himself  very  far  above 
the  party  to  which,  nevertheless,  he  continues  to 
belong,  lately  said  that  he  saw  no  safety  in  the  dark 
future  of  our  public  affairs,  except  in  the  union  of 
the  whig  party.  If  that  party,  when  so  united,  were 
to  make  this  'statesman  its  leader,  (which  he  did 
not  then  think  of,)  and  laying  aside  politicians,  and 
political  schemes,  were  to  take  the  lead  with  truly 
national  objects  before  it,  it  might  indeed  do  great 
good.  And  so,  indeed,  with  similar  qualifications, 
we  might  say  of  the  democratic  party.  Each  of 
these  parties  has  one  important  quality  for  greatness 
— that  is,  they  are  both  strong  in  numbers.  But  we 
put  not  our  trust  in  their  princes,  and  have  more 
hope  of  a  happy  future  from  the  extensive  circula- 
tion of  this  cheap  edition  of  the  writings  of  our  great 
Father  ; — upon  the  thought  of  whom  it  is  refreshing 
to  dwell — to  whom  it  is  a  delightful  relief  to  turn, 
from  the  restless,  feverish,  selfish  strife  of  politi- 
cians. 
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PROSPECTUS. — Tins  work  is  conducted  in  the  spirit  of 
jittell's  Museum  of  Foreign  Literature,  (which  was  favor- 
ably received  by  the  public  for  twenty  years,)  but  as  it  is 
twice  as  large,  and  appears  so  often,  we  not  only  give 
spirit  and  freshness  to  it  by  many  things  which  we're  ex- 
cluded by  a  month's  delay,  but  while  thus  extending  our 
scope  and  gathering  a  greater  and  more  attractive  variety, 
are  able  so  to  increase  the  solid  and  substantial  part  of 
our  literary,  historical,  and  political  harvest,  as  fully  to 
satisfy  the  wants  of  the  American  reader. 

The  elaborate  and  stately  Essays  of  the  Edinburgh, 
Quarterly,  and  other  Reviews  ;  and  BlacJaDoocVs  noble 
criticisms  on  Poetry,  his  keen  political  Commentaries, 
highly  wrought  Tales,  and  vivid  descriptions  of  rural  and 
mountain  Scenery  ;  and  the  contributions  to  Literature, 
History,  and  Common  Life,  by  the  sagacious  Spectator, 
the  sparkling  Examiner,  the  judicious  Athenecum,  the 
busy  and  industrious  Literary  Gazette,  the  sensible  and 
comprehensive  ^riVannia,  the  sober  and  respectable  Chris- 
tian Observer;  these  are  intermixed  with  the  Military 
and  Naval  reminiscences  of  the  United  Service,  and  with 
the  best  articles  of  the  Dublin  University,  New  Monthly, 
Praser^s,  TaiVs,  Ainsworth^s,  Hood's,  and  Sporting  Mag- 
azines, and  of  Chambers''  admirable  Journal.  We  do  not 
consider  it  beneath  our  dignity  to  borrow  wit  and  wisdom 
from  f^<nch ;  and,  when  we  think  it  good  enough,  make 
us*^  "f  the  thunder  of  The  Times.  We  shall  increase  our 
-.ariety  by  importations  from  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
from  the  new  growth  of  the  British  colonies. 

The  steamship  has  brought  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
into  our  neighborhood  ;  and  will  greatly  multiply  our  con 
iiections,  as  Merchants,  Travellers,  and  Politicians,  with 
all  parts  of  the  world ;  so  that  much  more  than  ever  it 


now  becomes  every  mtelligent  American  to  be  informe«i 
of  the  condition  and  changes  of  foreign  countries.  And 
this  not  only  because  of  their  nearer  connection  with  our- 
selves, but  because  the  nations  seem  to  be  hastening, 
through  a  rapid  process  of  change,  to  some  new  state  of 
things,  which  the  merely  political  prophet  cannot  compute 
or  foresee. 

Geographical  Discoveries,  the  progress  of  Colonization, 
(which  is  extending  over  the  whole  world,)  and  Voyages 
and  Travels,  will  be  favorite  matter  for  our  selections  ; 
and,  in  general,  we  shall  systematically  and  very  ully 
acquaint  our  readers  with  the  great  department  of  foreign 
atiairs,  without  entirely  neglecting  our  own. 

While  we  aspire  to  make  the  Living  Age  desirable  to 
all  who  wish  to  keep  themselves  informed  of  the  rapid 
progress  of  the  movement — to  Statesmen,  Divines,  Law- 
yers, and  Physicians — to  men  of  business  and  men  of 
leisure — it  is  still  a  stronger  object  to  make  it  attractive 
and  useful  to  their  Wives  and  Children.  We  believe  that 
we  can  thus  do  some  good  in  our  day  and  generation  ;  and 
hope  to  make  the  work  indispensable  in  every  well-in- 
formed family.  We  say  indispensable,  because  in  this 
day  of  cheap  literature  it  is  not  possible  to  guard  against 
the  influx  of  what  is  bad  in  taste  and  vicious  in  niorals, 
in  any  other  way  than  by  furnishing  a  sufficient  supply 
of  a  healthy  character.  The  mental  and  moral  appetite 
must  be  gratified. 

We  hope  that,  by  "  wm7?otpt?7a'  the  xcheat  from  the 
chaff, ''^  by  providing  abundantly  for  the  imagination,  and 
l>y  a  large  collection  of  Biography,  Voyages  and  Travels, 
History,  and  more  solid  matter,  we  may  produce  a  work 
which  shall  be  popular,  while  at  the  same  time  it  will 
aspire  to  raise  the  standard  of  public  taste. 


Terms. — The  Living  Age  is  published  every  Satur- 
day, by  E.  LiTTELL  &  Co.,  corner  of  Tremont  and  Brom- 
field  sis.,  Boston  ;  Price  12i  cents  a  number,  or  six  dollars 
a  year  in  advance.  Remittances  for  any  period  will  be 
thankfully  received  and  promptly  attendee!  to.  fj'  To 
insure  regularity  in  mailing  the  work,  orders  should  be 
addressed  to  the  office  of  publication,  as  above. 

Clubs,  paying  a  year  in  advance,  will  be  supplied  as 
follows ; — 

Four  copies  for  ...  .  820  00 
Nine  ""....  $40  00 
Twelve  ""....    $50  00 


Complete  sets,  in  fifteen  volumes,  to  the  end  of  1S47, 
handsomely  bound,  and  packed  in  neat  boxes,  are  for  sale 
at  thirty  dollars. 

Any  volume  may  be  had  separately  at  two  dollars, 
bound,  or  a  dollar  and  a  half  in  numbers. 

Any  number  may  be  had  for  12^  cents;  and  it  may 
be  worth  while  for  subscribers  or  purchasers  to  complete 
any  broken  volumes  they  may  have,  and  thus  greatly  en- 
hance their  value. 


Binding. — We  bind  the  work  in  a  uniform,  strong,  and 
good  style  ;  and  where  customers  bring  their  numbers  in 
good  order,  can  generally  give  them  bound  volumes  in  ex- 
change without  any  delay.  The  price  of  the  binding  is 
50  cents  a  volume.  As  they  are  always  bound  to  one 
pattern,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  matching  the  future 
volumes. 


Agencies. — We  are  desirous  of  making  arrangements 
in  all  jparts  of  North  America,  for  increasing  the  circula 
tion  of  this  work— and  for  doing  this  a  liberal  commission 
will  be  allowed  to  gentlemen  who  will  interest  themselves 
in  the  business.  And  we  will  gladly  correspond  on  this 
subject  with  any  agent  who  will  send  us  undoubted  rel\jr- 
ences. 


Postage. — When  sent  with  the  cover  on,  the  Living 
Age  consists  of  three  sheets,  and  is  rated  as  a  pamphlet, 
at  4i  cents.  But  when  sent  without  the  cover,  it  comes 
within  the  definition  of  a  newspa|)er  given  in  the  law. 
and  cannot  legally  be  chirked  with  more  than  newspaper 
postage,  (licts.)     We  add  the  definition  alluded  to: — 

A  newspaper  is  "  any  printed  publication,  issued  in 
numbers,  consisting  of  not  more  than  two  sheets,  and 
published  at  short,  stated  intervals  of  not  more  than  one 
month,  conveying  intelligence  of  passing  events." 


Monthly  parts. — For  such  as  prefer  it  in  that  form,  the 
Living  Age  is  put  up  in  monthly  parts,  containing  four  oi 
five  weekly  numbers.  In  this  shape  it  shows  to  great 
advantage  in  comparison  with  other  works,  containing  m 
each  part  double  the  matter  of  any  of  the  quarterlies. 
But  we  recommend  the  weekly  numbers,  as  fresher  and 
fuller  of  life.  Postage  on  the  monthly  parts  is  about  14 
cents.  The  volumes  are  published  quarterly,  each  volume 
containing  as  much  matter  as  a  quarterly  review  gives  in 
eighteen  months. 


Washington,  27  Dec,  1845. 
Of  all  the  Periodical  Journals  devoted  to  literature  and  scieiice  which  abound  in  Europe  and  in  this  country,  this 
has  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  most  useful.     It  contains   indeed  the  exposition  only  of  the  current  literature  of  the 
English  language,  but  this  by  its  immense  extent  and  comprehpus  on  includes  u  portraiture  of  the  human  mind  in 
the  utmost  expansion  of  the  present  age.  J.  Q,.  ADAMS. 
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From  the  Westminster  Review. 

1.  Moyen  de  dinger  un  Ballon  par  une  Machine 

appliquee  H  la  Nacelle.    Bruxelles.     1847. 

2.  An  Essay  on  Atrial  Navigation^  pointing  out 

modes  of  directing  Balloons.     By  Joseph  Mac 
Sweeny,  M.D.  Cork:  1844.  Second  Edition. 

When  the  ingenuity  and  perseverance  of  man 
had  rendered  the  river  and  the  ocean  subservient  to 
human  wants — when  the  art  of  navigation  was  so 
far  advanced  as  to  become  of  real  and  practical 
utility — it  was  natural  that  the  speculations  of  san- 
guine and  ingenious  philosophers  should  be  directed 
to  the  more  daring  project  of  navigating  the  air ;  and 
that,  having  rendered  tributary  to  his  wishes  one 
element,  man  should  seek  to  make  another  his  slave. 
The  first  conception  of  the  idea  of  aerial  nav- 
igation dates  then  from  a  very  early  period  ;  and 
the  expectation  that  man,  at  some  period  subse- 
quent to  their  own,  would  be  able  to  wing  his  way 
through  the  air,  was  certainly  entertained  by  many 
of  the  early  philosophers.  This  idea  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  flying  appears,  in  fact,  to  be  one  of  those 
popular  notions  which  have  always  more  or  less 
occupied  the  attention  of  projectors  ;  and  it  has 
led  in  every  age  and  country  to  schemes,  many  of 
them  of  the  most  absurd  nature — all  hitherto  tried 
remarkable  for  their  utter  failure.  But  if  the 
failures  of  the  attempts  hitherto  made  have  been 
numerous  and  complete,  this  want  of  success  may 
fairly  be  said  to  have  risen  not  more  from  the  real 
and  unavoidable  difficulties  attending  such  attempts 
than  from  the  imperfect  and  inadequate  idea  of  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  difficulties  necessary  to  be 
overcome,  which  experimentalists  have  in  general 
formed. 

It  is  perhaps  somewhat  remarkable,  that  instead 
of  following  the  method  adopted  in  the  first  case, 
namely,  that  of  inventing  and  employing  a  machine 
specifically  lighter,  volume  for  volume,  than  the 
fluid  in  which  it  floats,  so  much  ingenuity  and  per- 
severance should  have  been  wasted  in  vainly  en- 
deavoring to  discover  means  of  supporting  the  human 
body  in  the  air  by  mechanical  apparatus  analogous 
to  the  wings  of  birds.  Of  this  general  belief  in 
the  possibility  of  flying  so  long  entertained,  and 
probably  not  yet  extinct,  the  ancient  fables  of  D:*i- 
dalus  and  Icarus,  and  the  dove  of  Archytas-^  were 
probably  the  popular  and  traditional  expression, 
rather  than  the  records  of  such  atter^ipts  having 
been  made. 

However  this  may  be,  the  problematical  art  of 
flying  captivated,  during  some  centuries,  many  a 
speculative  genius,  and  the  possibility  of  the  human 
body  floating  in  the  atmosphere  proved  an  idea  so 
seductive,  as  to  prevent  any  attempts  at  aerostation 
of  a  practical  nature  till  the  end  of  the  last  century. 
The  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  gases,  specif- 
ically lighter  than  atmospheric  air,  was  not  neces- 
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sary  in  order  to  make  a  rational  attempt  at  aeros- 
tation ;  and  a  careful  study  of  the  most  ordinary 
phenomena  might  at  any  time  have  led  to  the  in- 
vention of  the  Montgolfier  balloon.  Borelli  was 
perhaps  the  first,  who,  by  a  comparison  of  the  an- 
atomical peculiarities  of  the  human  frame,  and  the 
structure  of  birds,  demonstrated,  to  a  certain  extent, 
the  impossibility  of  the  realization  of  the  cherished 
project  of  flying.  He  arrived  at  this  conclusion 
from  a  comparison  of  the  form  and  strength  of  the 
muscles  of  the  wings  of  birds  with  the  corresponding 
muscles  of  the  human  body.  From  about  this  pe- 
riod, when  the  attention  of  scientific  men  began  to 
be  withdrawn  from  impracticable  attempts  at  flying, 
and  directed  to  more  rational  and  feasible  schemes 
for  supporting  the  human  body  in  the  atmosphere, 
may,  in  reality,  be  dated  the  commencement  of  the 
art  of  aerostation. 

Perhaps,  however,  we  might  instance  the  Jesuit, 
Lana,  as  one  of  the  earliest  to  point  out  the  true 
direction  to  be  given  to  experiments  of  this  nature, 
although  the  method  proposed  by  him  was  not  in 
reality  reducible  to  practice.  Lana,  in  his  work, 
published  in  1670,  discarding  the  ideas  of  his  pre- 
decessors, suggested  the  construction  of  a  machine 
weighing  less  than  the  volume  of  air  it  displaced, 
and  this  he  believed  it  possible  to  effect  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  He  proposed  to  construct  large 
copper  vessels,  of  a  spherical  form,  one  twenty-fifth 
of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  perfectly  air-tight. 
From  these,  by  a  method,  which  is,  however,  evi- 
dently imperfect  and  insufficient,  he  proposed  to 
exhaust  the  air  they  contained.  If  these  vessels 
were  made  of  so  large  a  size  that  the  weight  of 
the  air  contained  in  them  previous  to  exhaustion 
were  greater  than  the  weight  of  the  shells  them- 
selves, it  is  evident  that,  after  the  exhaustion  of 
the  air  contained  in  it,  a  copper  sphere,  such  as 
we  have  described,  would,  on  being  left  freely  to 
itself,  rise  into  the  air  until  it  reached  a  region 
where  the  surrounding  air  had  a  density  such  that 
the  volume  of  air  displaced  by  the  spherical  case 
was  exactly  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  case  itself. 

Such  was  Lana's  conception  of  a  balloon,  and 
impracticable  as  the  idea  is,  and  probably  must  ever 
remain,  it  is  undoubtedly  correct  in  theory,  and 
was  one  of  the  first  steps  towards  the  invention 
of  the  balloon,  such  as  it  exists  in  the  present 
day. 

The  fallacy,  or  rather  the  impracticability  of  the 
invention,  was  two-fold;  first,  the  method  of  cre- 
ating a  vacuum  proposed  by  Lana  was  imperfect , 
and  secondly,  it  is  practically  impossible  to  con- 
struct a  hollow  sphere  of  so  small  a  thickness  that 
the  sphere  should  weigh  less  than  the  volume  of 
air  it  contains,  and  at  the  same  time  be  sufficiently 
strong  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
when  exhausted  of  air.     Various  methods  of  ex- 
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hausting  receivers  of  any  size  or  capacity  might  I 
now  be  employed,  all  these  methods  being  far  su- 
perior to  that  of  Lana,  so  that  the  first  difficulty 
may  be  said  to  be  overcome  ;  but  the  mechanical 
problem  of  constructing  a  recipient,  the  shell  of 
which  should  be  of  the  thinness  required,  and  at 
the  same  time  possess  sufficient  strength  to  resist 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  appears  to  be,  not- 
withstanding the  advance  which  the  mechanical 
arts  have  made  since  that  period,  as  hopeless  at 
the  present  moment  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Lana. 
We  need  scarcely  dwell  longer  on  the  subject  of 
this  machine.  In  1775,  a  Frenchman  of  the  name 
of  Galien,  in  a  little  treatise  published  at  Avignon, 
suggested,  instead  of  exhausting  the  air  from  a 
sphere,  as  proposed  by  Lana,  the  employment  of 
gases  or  vapors  of  less  density  than  atmospheric 
air,  but  of  equal  tension  or  elasticity.  In  this  case 
the  tension  of  the  gas  inside  the  vessel  or  balloon 
being  equal  to  that  of  the  external  air,  no  pressure 
on  the  surface  of  the  balloon  would  exist ;  the 
metallic  case  proposed  by  Lana  might  be  dispensed 
with,  and  a  material,  lighter  and  more  convenient 
than  copper,  be  substituted.  Our  celebrated  coun- 
tryman. Dr.  Black,  was  one  of  the  earliest  who 
practically  applied  a  similar  idea.  He  employed 
in  his  experiments  a  bladder  formed  of  thin  animal 
membrane,  and  filling  the  bladder  or  balloon  so 
formed  with  pure  hydrogen,  found  on  trial  that  the 
bladder,  when  inflated,  rose  rapidly  to  the  ceiling. 
Black,  however,  did  not  prosecute  his  experiments 
any  further,  and  it  was  in  France  that  the  first  ex- 
periments of  this  nature  on  a  large  scale  took 
place.  M.  Montgolfier,  soon  after  the  experiment 
of  Dr.  Black  here  mentioned,  repeated  the  same 
experiment  on  a  somewhat  greater  scale,  but  found, 
from  the  perviousness  of  the  materials — silk  and 
paper,  of  which  he  constructed  his  balloons — that 
although  at  the  instant  of  inflation  they  possessed 
a  considerable  ascending  power,  the  escape  of  gas 
was  so  rapid  that  they  fell  to  the  ground  in  a  few 
seconds.  It  was  apparently  this  circumstance 
which  led  Montgolfier  to  discard  the  gas  balloon, 
and  turn  his  entire  attention  to  the  construction  of 
that  form  of  balloon  which  still  bears  his  name,  and 
of  which  he  was  undoubtedly  the  inventor. 

With  an  aerostat  of  this  description,  the  first 
aerial  voyage  was  made  November  21st,  1783,  by 
MM.  de  Rozier  and  d'Arlandes.  The  invention 
of  Montgolfier  was,  however,  one  which,  although 
successful,- was  destined  to  be  strangled  in  its  birth. 
M.  Charles,  sometime  previous  to  this,  had  dis- 
covered, that  by  carefully  covering  the  silk,  of 
which  balloons  are  constructed,  with  a  coating  of 
varnish,  the  escape  of  gas  might  be  rendered 
trifling ;  and  this  capital  invention  having  proved 
successful  in  an  experiment  made  with  a  small 
balloon,  carrying  up  no  person,  about  a  month  be- 
fore the  ascent  of  M.  Rozier,  a  few  days  after  the 
voyage  of  the  latter,  MM.  Charles  and  Robert 
having  constructed  a  large  gas-balloon,  made  a  suc- 
cessful ascent  with  it.  The  success  of  this  inven- 
tion was  so  complete,  that  on  the  occasion  of  the 
first  ascent  with  the  above-mentioned  balloon,  on 
the  1st  of  December,  1783,  from  the  garden  of 


the  Tuileries,  the  balloon,  although  inflated  with 
gas  the  previous  day,  was  still  found  to  retain  an 
ascending  power  sufficient  to  carry  up  two  persons. 
From  the  moment  of  this  ascent,  it  was  clear  that 
the  days  of  fire-balloons  were  numbered.  The 
superior  safety,  viie  smaller  size,  and  the  more 
manageable  nature  of  the  gas-balloon,  were  advan- 
tages so  evident,  as  to  induce  scientific  men  to  con- 
sider the  hydrogen-gas-balloon  as  alone  fulfilling  the 
conditions  required  in  a  machine  destined  to  navi- 
gate the  air. 

The  art  of  floating  in  the  air  had  then  at  length 
been  discovered,  and  the  adventurer  had  at  his 
command  a  machine  which  enabled  him  to  soar  to 
the  skies,  and  which,  within  certain  although  cir- 
cumscribed limits,  affijrded  him  the  means  of  vary- 
ing his  elevation  above  the  earth  at  will.  But  the 
problem  of  aerial  navigation  is  of  course  not  com- 
pletely resolved  by  the  invention  of  a  machine  or 
apparatus  capable  of  sustaining  the  human  body 
in  the  air.  It  is  necessary  to  discover,  likewise, 
the  means  of  guiding  or  propelling  such  a  machine 
in  any  direction.  It  would,  perhaps,  at  first  sight 
appear  probable,  that  if  means  of  floating  in  the 
air  be  discovered,  a  method  of  propulsion  could  be 
readily  found  ;  yet  it  has  proved  in  practice  a  far 
more  difficult  attempt  than  had,  at  first,  been  im- 
agined ;  and  the  numerous  schemes  for  eflfecting 
this  object  have  all  proved  abortive,  or  been  at- 
tended with  success  so  insignificant  as  not  to  war- 
rant the  further  prosecution  of  them.  The  bal- 
loon invented,  the  art  of  guiding  or  propelling  it 
appears  thus  to  be  almost  as  far  from  our  grasp 
and  as  distant  of  attainment  as  ever. 

Since  the  invention  of  the  gas-balloon  by  M. 
Charles,  but  few  improvements  of  importance  have 
been  made  in  it,  and,  as  might  be  foreseen  from 
the  original  simplicity  of  the  invention,  what  im- 
provements have  been  made  are  not  improvements 
in  the  principle,  but  in  minor  matters  of  detail. 
The  most  important  improvement  since  introduced, 
is  one  eflfected  in  the  early  part  of  the  present 
century  by  Mr.  Green,  well  known  for  the  many 
successful  public  ascents  which  he  has  since  made. 
This  improvement  consists  in  the  use  of  coal  gas 
instead  of  pure  hydrogen,  which  latter  gas  was 
employed  in  the  ascents  of  M.  Charles  and  the 
subsequent  ones  of  Lunardi,  Garnerin,  and  other 
aeronauts  in  this  country. 

One  of  the  principal  advantages  arising  from 
the  employment  of  coal  gas  is  economy,  the  sav- 
ing of  expense  being  very  great ;  at  the  same  time, 
from  the  greater  density  of  the  gas,  its  use  entails 
this  disadvantage,  that  the  balloon  is  required  to 
be  of  somewhat  larger  dimensions  than  when  pure 
hydrogen  is  employed  for  inflation.  The  original 
expense  of  construction  is  thus  increased,  but  the 
disadvantage  of  the  greater  cost  and  size  of  the 
balloon  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  econ- 
omy and  convenience  attending  the  use  of  coaJ 
gas  ;  and,  what  is  of  great  importance  if  balloons 
are  eventually  to  become  of  practical  utility,  the 
period  during  which  a  balloon  retains  its  ascend- 
ing power  is  considerably  increased,  when  coal  gas 
is  substituted  for  hydrogen. 
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It  is  found,  in  fact,  by  observation,  tbat  coal 
gas,  on  account  of  its  greater  density,  escapes 
much  less  rapidly  than  pure  hydrogen  through  a 
poroils  substance,  or  through  a  membrane,  or  any 
body  permeable  to  gases.  This  remarkable  fact 
depends  on  a  certain  law  which,  although  deduci- 
ble  theoretically  from  first  principles,  had  escaped 
observation,  until  demonstrated  some  few  years  back 
by  a  series  of  ably  conducted  experiments  by  Profes- 
sor Graham.  The  law  discovered  by  this  chemist 
is,  that  the  velocity  of  diffusion  is  inversely  pro- 
portional to  the  square  root  of  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  effluent  gas.  As  an  example  and  explana- 
tion of  the  meaning  and  operation  of  this  law,  we 
may  cite  the 'following  experiment.  If  a  glass 
jar  be  filled  with  any  gas,  and  the  mouth  of  the 
jar  closed  by  a  sheet  of  India  rubber,  or  a  plug  of 
dry  plaster-of-Paris,  and  a  bell  glass  of  common 
air,  or  any  other  gas  different  from  that  contained 
in  the  first  jar  be  placed  over  it,  an  interchange  of 
the  two  gases  takes  place,  so  that  after  a  short 
time  a  portion  of  the  gas  contained  in  the  small 
jar  is  found  to  have  escaped  into  the  bell  glass 
covering  it,  whilst  some  part  of  the  gas  originally 
contained  in  the  bell  glass  will  be  found  to  have 
permeated  through  the  India  rubber  or  plaster-of- 
Paris  plug,  and  be  contained  in  the  small  jar.  If 
the  length  of  time  during  which  this  process  of 
interchange  is  allowed  to  go  on  be  considerable,  it 
will  be  found  on  examination  that  the  composition 
of  the  gases  in  each  of  the  jars  is  identical ;  but 
if  the  composition  of  the  gases  be  examined  a 
short  time  only  after  the  commencement  of  this 
process,  the  volumes  of  the  two  gases  which 
have  passed  through  the  porous  screen  will  be 
found  to  be  inversely  proportional  to  the  square 
roots  of  their  respective  specific  gravities.  It  is 
evident  from  the  expression  of  the  law  of  diffusion, 
that  the  difference  between  the  rate  of  escape  of  hy- 
drogen and  common  air,  under  similar  circumstan- 
ces, is  very  great.  The  diffusion-volumes  are,  in 
fact,  as  457  to  100  ;  or,  in  other  words,  if  the 
vessel  be  filled  with  air,  100  volumes  or  measures 
of  air  will  escape  from  it,  while  457  volumes  of 
hydrogen  pass  in  ;  or  if  the  vessel  were  filled  with 
hydrogen,  457  measures  would  escape,  and  in  the 
same  time  be  replaced  by  100  measures  of  atmos- 
pheric air. 

With  such  intensity  does  this  action  proceed, 
that  in  the  case  above  supposed  of  a  tube,  or  jar, 
filled  with  hydrogen,  and  having  its  extremity 
carefully  closed  by  a  sheet  of  India  rubber,  being 
placed  under  a  bell  glass  full  of  common  air,  the 
sheet  of  India  rubber  is  gradually  bent  into  the 
glass  until  it  ultimately  bursts  by  the  external 
pressure.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  bell  glass  be 
filled  with  hydrogen,  and  the  small  jar  with  com- 
mon air ;  the  hydrogen  passing  more  freely  than 
air  through  the  screen,  the  sheet  of  India  rubber 
will  be  forced  out  and  gradually  distended  till  it 
burst. 

It  is  evident,  as  above  remarked,  that  this  inter- 
change, or,  as  it  is  termed,  diffusion  of  the  two 
gases,  will  in  general  go  on  until  the  mixture  of 


gases  in  the  two  receivers  is  precisely  the  same  ; 
but  if  the  gas  be  contained  in  a  collapsible  body, 
like  a  balloon,  and  instead  of  being  placed  in  a 
limited  and  air-tight  space,  such  as  the  bell  glass 
used  in  the  above  experiment,  it  be  placed  in  the 
open  air,  it  is  clear  that  the  hydrogen  which  es- 
capes from  the  balloon,  not  being  replaced  by  an 
equal  volume  of  common  air,  the  balloon  will  col- 
lapse to  an  extent  corresponding  to  the  difference 
between  the  diffusion-volumes  of  hydrogen  and 
common  air.  Thus  the  actual  loss  of  ascending 
power  will  be  two-fold.  First,  there  will  be  the 
loss  arising  from  the  passage  of  the  external  air 
into  the  balloon ;  and,  secondly,  the  loss  arising 
from  the  actual  escape  of  hydrogen.  The  real 
amount  of  the  loss  of  gas  of  course  depends  on 
the  condition  of  the  balloon,  and  the  extent  of 
surface  it  presents  ;  but  the  numbers  above  given 
show  that  the  loss  of  ascending  power  must,  in 
most  cases,  and  where  pure  hydrogen  is  employed, 
be  considerable.  The  specific  gravity  of  coal  gas 
varies  very  considerably,  but  it  is  in  all  cases 
greater  than  that  of  pure  hydrogen  ;  from  which 
fact,  joined  to  its  much  lower  cost,  arises  the  great 
advantage  of  employing  it,  the  loss  of  ascending 
power  being  less  rapid.  At  the  same  time,  the 
balloon  being  required  to  be  larger,  the  surface 
from  which  the  escape  of  gas  takes  place  is  in- 
creased, though  not  in  the  same  ratio,  the  capacity 
increasing  for  any  augmentation  of  the  diameter 
more  rapidly  than  the  surface  ;  and  this  enlarged 
surface  rendering  necessary  a  greater  extent  of 
the  cordage  or  netting  on  which  the  whole  strain 
of  the  weight  falls,  has  the  advantage,  the  weight 
to  be  supported  being  the  same,  of  diminishing  the 
strain  on  the  netting  and  against  the  balloon.  On 
the  whole,  this  improvement  was  one  of  consider- 
able importance,  especially  on  the  score  of  econ- 
omy, as  it  immediately  reduced  very  greatly  the 
expense  of  filHng  a  balloon.  Coal  gas  can  be 
manufactured  at  a  prime  cost  of  less  than  one  shil- 
ling per  thousand  cubic  feet,  and  if  made  in  large 
quantity  at  even  a  smaller  sum  ;  and  taking  the 
content  of  a  large  balloon  at  40,000  cubic  feet,  the 
actual  expense  of  manufacturing  the  gas  neces- 
sary for  inflating  a  balloon  of  such  a  size  would 
be  only  £2,  while,  in  the  early  experiments  made 
with  hydrogen  balloons,  the  cost  of  the  gas,  ow- 
ing to  the  then  high  price  of  sulphuric  acid, 
amounted,  in  some  instances,  to  as  much  as 
^200. 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  use  of  coal-gas 
in  aerostation,  but  few,  or  rather,  perhaps,  we 
ought  to  say,  no  improvements  in  the  construction 
of  balloons  have  been  made  ;  minor  improvements 
have  indeed  been  introduced  in  the  form  and  ar- 
rangement of  some  parts  of  the  machine,  or  ap- 
paratus connected  with  it,  such  as  the  ingenious 
method  of  liberating  the  balloon  employed  by  Mr. 
Green,  whom  we  have  already  mentioned  ;  but 
these  are  all  simple  contrivances  of  detail,  which 
in  no  respect  alter  the  principle  of  the  machine. 

With  the  invention  of  the  balloon,  we  had  then 
obtained  the  means  of  floating  in  the  air,  arid  aO' 
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quired  possession  of  a  contrivance  for  this  purpose, 
which,  except  its  inabihty  to  support  very  great 
weights,  left  but  little  to  be  desired,  when  con- 
sidered as  destined  merely  to  support  the  human 
body  in  the  air,  and  to  move  freely  with  the  wind. 
But  the  employment  of  such  a  contrivance  can 
scarcely  be  called  aerial  navigation,  and,  in  fact, 
only  half  the  work  had  been  done  :  the  ship  for 
navigating  the  air  had  been  invented  ;  the  art  of 
sailing  it  is  still  unknown.  We  can  scarcely  con- 
sider ourselves  to  have  succeeded  in  discovering 
the  art  of  aerial  navigation  until  the  aeronaut  has 
at  his  command  the  means  of  varying  the  elevation 
of  the  balloon  above  the  earth,  and  of  causing  it 
to  move  in  any  horizontal  direction,  at  will.  Two 
mfethods  of  effecting  this  naturally  suggest  them- 
selves ,•  indeed,  the  art  of  aerial  navigation  may  be 
considered  (as  that  of  ocean  navigation  now  gen- 
erally is)  as  divided  into  two  great  and  distinct 
branches  ;  the  one,  comprising  the  manner  of  di- 
recting the  machine  by  the  agency  of  the  wind 
itself  in  any  direction,  either  coincident  with  or 
different  from  that  of  the  wind  ;  the  other,  the 
employment  of  artificial  means  of  propulsion ,  such 
as  propellers  driven  by  steam-engines,  or  machinery 
of  a  similar  nature.  Of  the  attainment  of  a  prac- 
tically useful  method  of  propelling  balloons  by  the 
motive  power  of  steam,  we  fear  there  is  little 
hope  ;  and  were  the  attention  of  projectors  di- 
rected to  a  method  of  sailing  balloons,  rather  than 
propelling  them,  it  is  probable  some  useful  practi- 
cal progress  might  soon  be  made  in  the  art  of 
aerial  navigation.  Attempts  at  guiding  balloons 
have  indeed  been  made,  but,  being  ill-directed,  have 
always  failed  ;  and,  in  fact,  the  application  of  the 
steam-engine  to  locomotion  not  having  been  made 
at  the  time  of  the  invention  of  the  balloon,  all  the 
early  attempts  at  guiding  balloons  or  increasing 
their  speed,  were  directed  by  the  analogy,  real  or 
supposed,  of  a  balloon  and  a  sailing  vessel.  The 
supposed  identity  of  the  two  cases  led  immediately 
to  the  trial  of  sails  and  rudders  applied  to  balloons  ; 
the  experimentalists  not  perceiving  the  considerable 
and  important  difference  existing  between  a  balloon 
and  a  ship,  appear  to  have  fancied  that  the  two 
cases  differed  merely  in  that  the  balloon  floated  in 
a  medium  of  far  less  density  than  water.  The 
similarity  of  the  two  cases  is,  however,  apparent 
rather  than  real.  In  the  eagerness  of  the  attempt 
it  was  entirely  overlooked,  that  whilst  the  balloon, 
entirely  surrounded  by  and  immersed  in  the  fluid 
which  supports  it,  moves  necessarily  at  the  same 
rate  as  the  current  of  air  in  which  it  happens  to 
be,  a  vessel  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  water  is 
impelled  by  the  force  of  the  air,  which,  moving  at 
a  much  greater  velocity  than  any  current,  either 
in  the  river  or  the  ocean,  has,  notwithstanding  its 
much  less  density,  sufficient  power  to  give  motion 
to  the  vessel.  Sails  and  rudders  then,  when  ap- 
plied to  balloons,  were  found  useless  ;  the  first  did 
not  increase  the  speed  of  a  balloon,  the  second  had 
no  eflfect  in  guiding  it.  Sails  were,  of  course, 
useless,  since  there  was  no  wind  to  fill  them — a 
balloon  moving  as  fast  as  the  wind  ;  and  for  the 


same  reason,  there  being  no  current,  the  ruddei 
had  no  action  on  the  direction  of  the  motion. 

The  more  recent  attempts  made  of  late  years 
have  almost  invariably  been  founded  on  schemes 
for  propelling  balloons,  and  in  a  great  number  of 
these  the  employment  of  the  steam-engine  is  a 
principal  feature.  The  objections  to  the  employ- 
ment of  this  motive  pov.'er,  even  if  it  should  be 
found  possible  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  force  of 
steam  for  this  purpose,  would  probably  prove  of 
such  force  as  to  prevent  its  introduction  to  any  ex- 
tent. It  may  no  doubt  be  urged  that  in  a  medium 
of  so  small  a  density  as  air,  the  actual  force  re- 
quired to  propel  a  balloon  would  b^e  very  small, 
and  that  this  being  the  case,  the  size  and  weight 
of  the  machinery  necessary  to  impel  a  balloon  need 
not  be  very  considerable,  and  that  therefore  it 
would  be  found  possible  to  construct  balloons  of 
sufficient  size  and  ascending  power  to  carry  the 
necessary  machine.  But  even  were  it  so,  the  ne- 
cessity there  would  be  of  either  relinquishing  the 
use  of  the  propeller  after  a  very  short  period,  or 
of  descending  to  obtain  supplies  of  fuel  and  water, 
would  be  found  to  render  its  practical  application 
of  but  little  value.  If  it  also  be  remembered  that 
to  work  a  steam-engine  it  requires  not  only  an 
engine  and  boiler,  but  a  heavy  weight  of  water 
and  fuel,  even  if  the  engine  work  but  for  -a  very 
short  time,  and  also  engine-men  and  stokers  to 
work  the  machinery  and  feed  the  fires,  the  useless- 
ness  of  the  attempt  is  so  evident  as  to  render  nu- 
merical calculation  unnecessary  for  exposing  its 
fallacy.  The  lightest  form  of  marine  steam-engine 
in  use  weighs  about  13  cwt.  per  horse  power,  and 
when  to  this  we  add  the  weight  of  fuel  and  water 
contained  in  the  boiler,  and  that  of  the  men  ne- 
cessary for  attending  the  machinery,  we  arrive  at  a 
sum  total  for  the  weight,  whatever  horse-power 
we  may  assume  as  necessary,  entirely  beyond  the 
power  of  any  balloon  to  support.  For  though  we 
may  imagine  a  balloon  of  such  vast  dimensions  as 
to  be  able  to  support  such  a  weight,  yet  the  con- 
struction of  such  a  balloon  would  be  difficult,  anil 
its  inflation  almost  impossible. 

But,  hereafter,  some  means  of  obtaining  motive 
power  may  be  discovered  which  will  enable  us  to 
dispense  with  the  cumbersome  appendage  of  a 
steam-boiler,  and  the  weight  of  fuel  and  water 
necessary  for  it.  Electro- magnetism  may,  per- 
chance, stand  us  here  in  good  stead  ;  but  at  the 
present  moment  the  recently-discovered  gun-cotton 
offers,  perhaps,  the  best  hopes  of  success.  The 
enormous  force  of  this  substance,  compared  with 
its  weight  and  the  space  it  occupies,  the  abolition 
of  the  boiler  and  all  fuel  which  it  would  eflfect,  and 
the  fact  of  no  water  either  for  feed  or  condensation 
being  required,  are  advantages  which  make  us  look 
forward  to  a  trial  of  gun-cotton  as  offering  a  pros- 
pect of  greater  success  than  has  hitherto  attended 
attempts  at  balloon  propulsion.  Gun-cotton  might 
be  tried,  probably  with  some  effect,  on  the  recoil 
principle  of  the  rocket,  and  the  fumific  impeller  of 
Mr.  Gordon,  as  well  as  with  machinery  similar  to 
the  ordinary  steam-engine,  such  as  has  been  re- 
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cently  patented  by  Mr.  Talbot.  The  force  of 
steam  not  being  in  this  case  applicable  as  a  pro- 
pelling power,  if  that  of  gun-cotton  should  not  be 
found  available,  we  must  seek  in  another  direction 
for  a  motive  power,  which,  with  a  small  weight, 
gives  an  intense  force.  The  great  object  of  the 
inventor  will  evidently  be  to  get  rid  of  a  heavy 
incumbrance,  such  as  a  steam-boiler,  and  to  con- 
fine his  machine  within  the  most  narrow  limits 
possible  as  to  space  and  weight.  The  use  of  gun 
cotton  in  lieu  of  steam  would  certainly  reduce  the 
size  and  weight  of  the  machinery,  as  far  as  we  can 
reasonably  hope  to  reduce  it.  Our  propelling  ma- 
chinery would  then,  in  short,  be  a  steam-engine 
working  without  water,  without  a  boiler,  and  with 
but  a  very  small  weight  of  fuel ;  but  until  this 
substance  has  been  successfully  applied  as  a  mo- 
tive power,  its  application  to  ballooning  must,  of 
course,  be  mere  conjecture. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  a  motive  power 
fit  for  the  purpose  could  be  found,  some  form  of 
propeller  would  soon  be  invented  capable  of  apply- 
ing this  power  with  good  effect  in  the  propulsion 
of  balloons.  The  numerous  experiments  which 
have  been  made  during  the  last  few  years  with 
submerged  propellers  applied  to  steam-vessels  make 
it  certain  that  a  similar  form  of  propeller  might  be 
applied  to  balloons  with  a  fair  chance  of  a  success- 
ful result,  if  only  a  moderate  velocity  be  required. 
We  have  ourselves  seen  a  model  balloon,  furnished 
with  a  screw  propeller  worked  by  clockwork,  per- 
form in  a  satisfactory  manner  in  a  small  room,  the 
air  being  still.  The  employment  of  a  propelling 
power  applied  to  the  car  of  a  balloon  would,  how- 
ever, experience  a  difficulty  of  a  peculiar  nature, 
which  presents  itself  in  all  balloon  experiments. 
This  is  the  constant  though  slow  rotation  of  a  bal- 
loon round  its  vertical  axis.  The  use  of  the  guide 
rope,  which  we  shall  presently  describe,  almost, 
if  not  entirely,  destroys  the  tendency  to  rotation  ; 
but  one  effect  of  the  guide-rope  is  to  retard  the 
motion  of  the  balloon,  while  the  object  of  the 
employment  of  a  propelling  force  is,  of  course,  to 
increase  the  velocity  of  the  balloon,  so  that  the 
contemporaneous  employment  of  a  propelling  force 
and  the  guide-rope  is  scarcely  feasible  ;  but  until, 
by  some  alteration  in  the  form  of  balloons,  or  by 
the  application  of  some  mechanical  contrivance 
destined  to  that  effect,  the  tendency  of  a  balloon 
to  rotate  round  its  vertical  axis  be  destroyed,  the 
application  of  propelling  machinery  to  balloons  can 
be  followed  but  by  little  or  no  useful  effect. 

The  want  of  success  attending  the  early  attempts 
at  guiding  balloons  appears  to  have  deterred  adven- 
turers from  repeating  these  experiments,  or  devis- 
ing new  methods  for  effecting  this  object ;  and 
since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  nothing 
of  practical  utility  has  been  tried.  However,  Mr. 
C.  Green,  whom  we  have  already  had  occasion  to 
mention,  has  broached  an  idea  which  appears  to 
be  in  the  right  direction,  and  which  will  possibly, 
when  modified,  be  found  to  be  feasible.  Mr. 
Green  having  remarked,  during  his  numerous  bal- 
loon voyages,  that  at  various  heights  above  the 


earth  he  met  with  currents  of  air  which  carried 
him  in  a  direction  different  from  that  in  which  the 
wind  was  blowing  at  the  time  of  starting,  con- 
ceived the  idea,  that  if  it  be  possible  to  keep  a 
balloon  at  a  constant  elevation  above  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  advantage  might  be  taken  of  this  circum- 
stance, for,  by  increasing  or  diminishing  the  alti- 
tude of  the  balloon,  a  current  of  air  might  be  found 
to  carry  the  aeronaut  in  any  direction  he  might 
desire.  It  has,  indeed,  been  long  known  that  the 
wind,  observed  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  does 
not  blow  in  the  same  direction  with  the  currents 
of  air  moving  at  some  distance  from  the  earth. 
This  phenomenon  occurs  not  only  in  our  latitudes, 
but  also  in  the  regions  of  the  trade-winds ;  and 
several  observers,  amongst  them  Sir  James  Ross, 
in  his  recent  voyage,  have  noticed,  when  in  the 
trades,  small  clouds  moving  at  a  considerable  height 
above  the  sea,  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  of 
the  trade-winds.  It  is  obvious  that,  if  it  be  true, 
that  at  some  height  or  other  above  the  earth  we 
may  find  a  wind  blowing  in  any  given  direction, 
and  supposing  we  can  cause  the  ballooon  to  remain 
invariably  at  the  same  height,  we  might  be  enabled 
to  move  a  balloon  in  any  direction,  merely  by 
ascending  or  descending  until  a  current  of  air  hav- 
ing the  required  direction  is  met  with. 

Various  methods  of  causing  the  balloon  to  re- 
main at  an  invariable  height  may,  doubtless,  be 
supposed  ;  but  the  one  actually  in  use,  namely, 
that  of  discharging  gas  or  ballast  according  as  it 
may  be  necessary  to  check  a  tendency  of  the  bal- 
loon to  rise  or  fall,  is  of  very  limited  application, 
for  the  quantity  of  ballast  and  gas  which  can  be 
employed  in  this  manner  is  very  small.  The  power 
of  varying  the  elevation,  or  remaining  at  the  same 
height,  would  be  greatly  extended  by  the  use  of 
condensed  or  liquefied  gas  ;  a  small  receiver,  con- 
taining liquid  coal-gas,  might  be  taken  up  in  the 
car,  and  being  connected  with  the  balloon  by  a 
tube  and  stop-cock,  the  aeronaut  would  be  able, 
by  the  simple  opening  of  the  stop-cock,  to  permit 
the  entrance  into  the  balloon  of  a  large  quantity  of 
gas.  There  would  undoubtedly  be  a  few  practical 
difficulties  in  its  application,  but  none  such  as 
could  not  be  readily  overcome  ;  and  the  danger 
attending  the  use  of  gas  in  this  form  is  but  slight, 
liquefied  gas  having  been  in  common  use  for  some 
years  past  for  lighting  apartments  and  railway 
carriages  in  France. 

Mr.  Green,*  however,  proposes  a  method  very 
diflferent  from  the  above.  He  supposes  the  aero- 
naut furnished  with  a  rope  of  sufficient  length  to 
reach  from  the  balloon,  when  in  the  desired  cur- 
rent of  air,  to  the  earth  ;  one  portion  of  the  rope 
resting  on  and  trailing  along  the  surface  of  the 
earth  or  sea,  as  the  case  may  be,  while  the  other 
end  is  attached  to  the  balloon  or  car.  If  the  bal- 
loon, from  the  efl!ects  of  the  sun's  rays  on  it,  rise 
to  a  greater  elevation,  a  corresponding  length  of 

*  To  Mr.  Green  belongs,  we  believe,  rather  the  merit  ot 
having  revived  this  project  than  of  having  invented  it. 
The  first  mention  of  such  a  contrivance  is  in  the  "  Aero- 
paidia"  of  Baldwin,  and  the  invention  was  made  by  hiw 
about  the  end  of  the  last  century. 
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rope  will  be  raised  off  the  surface  of  the  ground 
and  supported  in  the  air ;  and  in  the  same  way, 
if  the  balloon  sink,  an  additional  length  of  rope  will 
be  plunged  in  the  water  or  dragged  along  the  earth. 
The  result  will  be,  that  in  the  one  case  the  same 
effect  will  be  produced  as  if  an  additional  quantity 
of  ballast  were  added  to,  or  a  small  volume  of  gas 
allowed  to  escape  from  the  balloon  ;  in  the  other, 
the  effect  will  be  similar  to  that  of  the  discharge 
of  ballast  from  the  balloon.  It  is  evident  that  by 
this  contrivance  the  balloon  will  remain  at  nearly 
the  same  height  from  the  ground,  the  effect  of  any 
expansion  or  contraction  of  the  gas  created  by  in- 
crease or  decrease  of  the  temperature  of  the  sur- 
rounding air  being  counteracted  by  the  alteration 
in  the  weight  which  the  balloon  has  to  support, 
and  that  without  any  loss  of  either  ballast  or  gas. 
This  method,  however,  could  scarcely  be  practica- 
ble, except  at  sea,  on  account  of  the  damage  and 
difficulty  its  employment  would  occasion  by  the 
entanglement  of  the  rope  in  trees  and  buildings  ; 
but  at  sea  no  difficulty  arising  from  these  circum- 
stances could  be  experienced,  and  the  experiment 
is  certainly  one  well  worth  a  trial.  At  great 
elevations  above  the  earth,  the  weight  of  the  rope 
would  also  become  so  considerable  as  to  require 
for  its  support  a  large  portion  of  the  ascending 
power  of  any  balloon. 

One  thing  is  clear,  that  the  friction  of  the  rope 
on  the  earth  or  in  the  water,  would  occasion  a 
degree  of  resistance  sufficient  to  retard  in  some 
degree  the  speed  of  the  balloon ;  and  this  would 
lead  us  to  hope  that  this  plan  being  adopted,  it 
would  be  found  possible  to  guide  or  steer  balloons. 
We  have  already  observed,  that  to  guide  or  steer 
balloons,  it  will  be  necessary  to  find  out  some 
method  of  creating  a  relative  velocity  between  the 
balloon  and  the  wind  which  impels  it ;  or,  in  other 
words,  we  must  arrange  matters  so  that  the  bal- 
loon move  either  slower  or  more  rapidly  than  the 
wind.  Now  this  is  effected  by  the  proposed  guide- 
rope  of  Mr.  Green  ;  and  we  may  observe,  that 
sailors  are  sometimes  compelled  to  resort  to  a 
similar  artifice  in  order  to  obtain  steerage-way  on 
a  vessel. 

This  artifice  in  navigation  is  termed  "  kedging," 
and  is  employed  when  a  vessel  is  floating  down  a 
stream  or  river  when  there  is  no  wind.  Under 
such  circumstances  a  vessel  would  be  in  constant 
danger  of  being  run  on  shore,  unless  steerage-way 
could  be  got  on  the  vessel.  This  is  effected  in 
the  following  manner  : — It  is  well  known  that  an 
anchor  holds  the  ground  more  or  less  firmly  ac- 
cording as  its  distance  from  the  vessel  is  greater 
or  less  ;  and  when  the  anchor  is  immediately  under 
the  ship's  bows,  it  has  very  little  or  no  hold.  Now, 
supposing  a  vessel  be  in  a  tideway  with  no  sails 
set,  to  obtain  steerage- way,  the  anchor  is  allowed 
to  trail  along  the  ground  under  the  bows  of  the 
vessel,  the  cable  being  hove  down  until  nearly 
vertical ;  and  the  resistance  thus  opposed  to  the 
motion  of  the  vessel  through  the  water  is  found 
sufficient  to  give  a  relative  motion  between  the 


vessel  and  the  water  sufficiently  great  to  enable  the 
vessel  to  be  steered. 

The  artifice  above  briefly  described  evidently 
bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  guide-rope  of 
Mr.  Green,  and  we  think  that  an  attempt  at  steer- 
ing balloons,  made  in  conjunction  with  the  use  of 
the  guide-rope,  would  be  successful.  Of  course 
some  practical  difficulties  would  be  found  to  exist, 
and  the  form  and  arrangement  of  tho  steering  ap- 
paratus would  be  a  subject  for  great  consideration. 
Some  difficulty  would  also  be  met  with  from  the 
rotation  of  the  balloon  on  its  vertical  axis. 

At  sea,  where  this  idea  holds  out  great  hopes 
of  success,  the  lower  end  of  the  guide-rope  should 
be  attached  to  a  small  boat,  or  float,  which  would 
increase  the  resistance,  and  give  additional  steer- 
age-way. 

The  difiiculties  of  steering  balloons  would  then 
be  found,  we  think,  to  be  far  from  insuperable. 
The  rotation  of  a  balloon  about  its  vertical  axis 
would  likewise  be  found  a  considerable  obstacle  to 
the  use  of  any  propelling  power,  since  the  rota- 
tory motion  of  the  balloon  would  cause  the  direc- 
tion of  the  propelling  force  to  change  at  each 
instant.  A  balloon  always  rotates  in  this  manner, 
but  its  rotation  is  slow,  and  the  fact  is  not  at  once 
perceptible,  and  only  apparent  on  regarding  fixedly 
an  object,  such  as  a  cloud,  at  some  distance  from 
the  spectator,  when  the  position  of  the  observer  is 
soon  found  to  change.  It  is  possible,  that  were  a 
form  other  than  the  spherical  one  usually  adopted 
given  to  the  balloon,  this  motion  of  rotation  might 
be  very  much  diminished,  if  not  altogether  avoided. 

For  a  considerable  period  after  the  invention  of 
the  balloon,  hopes  were  entertained  that  it  would 
prove  a  valuable  instrument  of  scientific  research, 
as  well  as  a  rapid  and  useful  mode  of  locomotion. 
Unfortunately,  the  scientific  value  of  the  invention 
has  proved  to  be  of  as  little  importance  as  its  com- 
mercial worth.  Notwithstanding  the  considerable 
period  which  has  now  elapsed  since  the  invention 
of  balloons,  and  although,  in  this  country,  during 
part  of  the  year,  balloon  ascents  have  become  of 
almost  daily  occurrence,  but  few  scientific  facts  and 
results  have  been  furnished  by  observations  made 
during  balloon  voyages.  In  fact,  scientific  obser- 
vations have  rarely  been  thought  of  during  balloon 
expeditions ;  ascents  being  commonly  made  by 
unscientific  adventurers  for  the  sake  of  gain,  and  to 
amuse  a  gaping  crowd,  and  not  with  a  scientific 
object.  But  during  each  ascent  in  this  country  in 
the  course  of  the  last  few  years,  had  there  been 
made  only  a  small  number  of  observations,  a  cor- 
responding observation  being  always  made  at  the 
same  instant  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  a  large 
mass  of  facts  would  have  accummulated,  from  the 
discussion  of  which  important  general  principles 
might  have  been  discovered  by  analysts. 

The  science  of  meteorology  especially  might 
receive  a  great  impulse  from  investigations  carried 
on  in  balloons,  and  the  law  of  the  decrease  of  tem- 
perature on  ascending  from  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
and  the  hygrometrical  and  electrical  state  of  the 
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atmosphere  at  various  heights  could  be  readily 
determined. 

The  most  important  aerial  voyages  which  have 
been  undertaken  expressly  for  scientific  purposes, 
are  those  by  M.  Gay-Lussac,  on  the  23rd  of  August, 
and  the  15th  of  September,  1804,  in  the  first  of 
which  he  was  accompanied  by  M.  Biot.  The 
principal  facts  demonstrated  by  the  experiments 
performed  during  these  two  ascents,  was  the  iden- 
tity of  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  atmosphere 
at  the  greatest  height  above  the  level  of  the  ocean 
yet  attained  by  man,  with  that  of  the  air  at  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  In  the  last  ascent  made  by 
M.  Gav-Lussac,  in  which  this  distinguished  chemist 
was  unaccompanied  by  any  person,  part  of  the 
apparatus  carried  up  by  the  aeronaut  consisted  of 
two  flasks,  from  which  the  air  had  been  exhausted 
till  the  mercury  stood  at  l-20th  of  an  inch.  These 
flasks  were,  of  course,  furnished  with  stop-cocks  ; 
and  upon  trial  before  the  voyage  took  place,  it  was 
found  that  when  exhausted  to  the  above  extent  the 
vacuum  was  still  preserved,  so  perfect  was  the 
workmanship,  after  the  lapse  of  eight  days.  One 
of  these  flasks  was  filled  with  air  at  the  height  of 
21,460  feet,  the  other  at  21,790  above  the  surface 
of  the  earth  ;  and,  upon  analysis  at  the  Polytechnic 
School,  the  proportions  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen 
were  found  to  be  exactly  the  same  as  at  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth. 

The  other  principal  observations  made  during 
these  two  voyages  related  to  the  intensity  of  the 
magnetic  force  at  various  heights.  It  was  soon 
found  that  observations  with  the  dipping  needle 
were  impracticable  ;  and  recourse  was  had  simply 
to  the  method  of  counting  the  duration  of  the 
vibrations  of  a  needle  suspended  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  with  its  axis  in  a  horizontal  position. 
These  observations  were  attended,  however,  with 
considerable  difficulty,  owing  to  the  slow  rotation 
of  the  balloon  about  its  vertical  axis ;  and  it  was 
only  by  seizing  the  period  of  quiescence  between 
the  conclusion  of  the  rotation  of  the  balloon  in  one 
direction  and  the  conunencement  of  its  rotation  in 
the  opposite  direction,  that  the  observations  could 
be  made  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  The  result  of 
numerous  trials,  and  especially  of  those  made  by 
M.  Gay-Lussac  in  his  last  voyage,  when  additional 
precautions  for  securing  accuracy  in  the  observa- 
tions were  employed,  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
time  of  vibration  of  the  magnetic  needle,  at  various 
heights  above  the  earth,  is  identical  with  that  at 
the  surface  of  the  earth. 

As  an  example  of  the  results  arrived  at,  we  may 
mention,  that  at  an  altitude  of  9,950  feet,  twenty 
oscillations  of  the  needle  were  performed  in  83  sec- 
onds, the  time  required  to  make  the  same  number 
at  the  surface  of  the  earth  having  previously  been 
found  to  be  84.33  seconds.  This,  however,  would 
give  a  diminution  in  the  mean  time  of  vibration  of 
only  .066  seconds,  and  the  greater  number  of 
observations  made  did  not  show  so  great  a  differ- 
ence either  way. 

The  great  difficulty  attending  the  performance 
of  these  experiments,  and  the  small  number  of 


observations,  not  more  than  six  or  seven,  that  it 
was  possible  to  make  at  any  one  time,  would  of 
course  render  the  limits  of  error  of  observation 
rather  wide ;  and  on  the  discussion  of  the  whole 
of  the  observations  made,  it  was  found  that  the 
difference  in  the  time  of  vibration,  at  various 
heights,  was  in  reality  inappreciable,  what  differ- 
ence was  found  to  exist  being  assigned  as  error  on 
the  part  of  the  observer.  It  was  hence  concluded, 
perhaps  rather  hastily,  that  the  force  of  magnetic 
attraction  had  not  varied  or  diminished  at  any  height 
to  which  the  aeronauts  had  attained.  The  obser- 
vations appear  to  have  been  made  with  remarkable 
care  and  correctness,  and  seem  in  every  respect 
worthy  to  be  relied  on ;  the  conclusion,  however, 
deduced  from  them  by  MM.  Gay-Lussac  and  Biot 
is  undoubtedly  incorrect.  It  was  not  known  to 
these  distinguished  philosophers,  although  the  fact 
had  been  long  suspected,  that  the  intensity  of  thp 
magnetic  force  increases  as  the  temperature  de- 
creases ;  and  it  so  happens,  that  in  the  experi- 
ments of  these  savans  the  diminution  of  the  force 
of  magnetic  attraction  caused  by  the  elevation  of 
the  needle  above  the  earth,  was  nearly  balanced 
by  the  increased  intensity  arising  from  the  dimi- 
nution of  temperature,  which  was  very  considerable, 
at  the  heights  at  which  their  observations  were 
made.  It  was  this  circumstance  which  led  them 
into  error,  and  the  experiments  are  thus  in  perfect 
accordance  with  the  present  theory  of  terrestrial 
magnetism ;  they,  however,  offer  a  degree  of 
interest,  which  would  make  it  desirable  to  repeat 
them  whenever  an  opportunity  offers. 

The  last  balloon-expedition  of  M.  Gay-Lussac 
is  likewise  remarkable  for  the  determination,  by 
barometrical  measurement,  of  the  greatest  altitude 
which  has  hitherto  been  measured  by  the  barome- 
ter ;  in  fact,  the  limit  reached  on  this  occasion  is 
probably  the  highest  yet  attained  by  man  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  At  the  moment  of  starting  from 
the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers  at  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  September, 
the  barometer  stood  at  30.66  inches,  the  thermom- 
eter indicating  82  Fahrenheit.  The  extreme  point 
to  which  the  barometer  fell  appears  to  have  been 
12.95  inches,  the  thermometer  at  the  same  time 
marking  14.9 ;  numbers  which  give,  according  to 
the  formula  employed,  a  height  of  23,040  feet,  or 
nearly  four  miles  and  a  half  above  the  level  of  the 
ocean. 

With  respect,  however,  to  the  above  barometri- 
cal observations,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
barometrical  measurements  of  heights,  always 
regarded  with  some  degree  of  doubt,  must  now, 
if  great  accuracy  be  required,  be  discarded  alto- 
gether when  made  at  heights  at  all  approaching 
the  above,  where  a  given  weight  of  atmospheric 
air  was  found  to  occupy  nearly  double  the  space 
which  it  filled  at  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The 
law  of  Mariotte,  so  long  held  to  be  one  of  the  fun- 
damental laws  of  physics,  regarded  almost  as  an 
axiom,  and  on  the  truth  of  which  the  correctness 
of  the  ordinary  formulae  for  the  determination  of 
heights  by  the  barometer  reposes,  but  rendered 
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doubtful,  some  twenty  years  back,  by  the  experi- 
ments of  Despretz,  has  been  recently  proved  to  be 
altogether  incorrect  by  Regnault,  who  has  con- 
firmed and  extended  the  results  of  his  predecessor. 

The  law,  then,  that  gases  occupy  spaces  in- 
versely as  the  pressures,  not  being  the  true  expres- 
sion of  the  expansibility  of  gases,  it  follows 
necessarily  that  the  ordinary  formula  based  on  this 
fictitious  law,  being  merely  empirical,  cannot  be 
expected  to  give  results  of  great  accuracy  when 
applied  to  so  delicate  a  question  as  the  measure- 
ment of  great  heights. 

Experiments  with  captive  balloons  have  been  in 
preparation  for  a  considerable  time,  under  the 
superintendence  of  a  committee  composed  of  sev- 
eral of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the 
British  Association.  These  experiments  have 
been  undertaken  principally  with  a  view  to  deter- 
mine the  law  of  the  decrease  of  the  temperature 
of  the  air  at  various  elevations  above  the  ground, 
but  the  apparatus  employed  can  be  readily  applied 
to  the  wetbulb  thermometer,  now  always  used  in 
hygrometrical  observations.  The  balloon  used, 
having  but  a  small  weight  to  carry,  is  very  small, 
being  only  eighteen  feet  in  diameter,  and  twenty- 
five  feet  high.  An  apparatus  called  a  telegraph- 
thermometer,  the  use  of  which  is  to  telegraph  to 
the  observer  the  temperature  of  the  air  surrounding 
the  balloon,  is  attached  to  the  car,  and  correspond- 
ing observations  of  the  temperature  are  made  on 
the  ground,  where  the  observer  is  placed.  The 
so-called  telegraph-thermometer,  which  we  believe 
is  the  invention  of  Professor  Wheatstone,  is  an 
ingenious  mechanical  contrivance,  of  the  nature  of 
which  the  following  description  will  give  an  idea. 

By  means  of  a  small  clock-movement,  a  vertical 
rack  is  made  to  ascend  and  descend  regularly  in 
six  minutes,  three  minutes  being  occupied  in  the 
ascent,  and  three  in  the  descent.  To  the  rack  is 
attached  a  platinum  wire,  which  moves  within  the 
tube  of  a  thermometer.  This  wire  travels  in  its 
ascent  and  descent  through  a  space  equal  to  28° 
of  the  thermometric  scale,  and  may  be  adjusted  so 
as  to  pass  over  any  28°  of  the  range.  The  balloon 
is  moored  to  the  ground  by  a  single  cord,  around 
which  are  wormed  two  copper  wires  carefully 
covered  with  silk.  The  extremity  of  one  of  these 
wires  is  in  connection  with  the  mercury  in  the  bulb 
of  the  thermometer,  and  that  of  the  other  wire  is 
connected  with  the  wire  carried  by  the  rack.  The 
two  lower  extremities  of  the  wires  are  connected 
together  on  the  ground,  and  in  the  wire  whose  end 
is  connected  with  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer, 
a  sensible  galvanometer  is  placed,  a  single  small 
voltaic  circuit  being  introduced  in  the  course  of  the 
other  wire.  Matters  being  thus  arranged,  so  long 
as  the  jjlatinum  wire  in  the  tube  is  not  in  contact 
with  the  mercury  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer 
will  not  be  deflected,  but  it  will  deviate  from  its 
zero  point  as  soon  as  the  contact  takes  place,  and 
remain  deflected  until  the  contact  is  again  broken. 
The  clock  beating  half-seconds,  and  the  ascent  and 


I  descent  of  the  rack  being  uniform,  the  platinmn 
wire  is,  of  course,  carried  through  the  360th  part 
of  its  range  in  each  half-second,  and  a  distinct 
observation  is  given  for  each  beat  of  the  clock. 
If,  therefore,  an  observer,  stationed  on  the  ground, 
count  the  beats  of  a  pendulum,  beating  in  unison 
with  the  balloon  clock,  and  likewise  note  the 
instant  at  which  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer  is 
deflected,  the  temperature  marked  by  the  ther- 
mometer in  the  car  of  the  balloon  may  be  readily 
deduced,  and  even  if  the  rates  of  the  chronometer 
vary,  a  correction  for  this  can  easily  be  made. 

The  practical  difficulties  attending  these  exper- 
iments have  been  found  to  be  so  great,  that 
although  two  or  three  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
appointment  of  the  committee  charged  with  the 
making  of  these  experiments,  no  report  has  yet 
been  laid  before  the  association. 

These  difficulties  are,  however,  not  altogether 
insuperable,  and  it  is  hoped  that  they  have  been  by 
this  time  surmounted ;  and  when  an  extended 
series  of  observations  made  in  this  manner,  under 
satisfactory  circumstances,  shall  have  been  con- 
cluded, results  of  interest  and  importance  will 
doubtless  be  obtained.  The  heights,  however,  to 
which  these  observations  can  be  extended  must  of 
course  be  limited  ;  and  in  repeating  experiments 
such  as  those  of  M.  Gay-Lussac,  recourse  must  be 
had  to  a  balloon  unmoored,  floating  freely  in  the 
atmosphere,  and  capable  of  supporting  the  observei 
and  his  instruments.  Such  experiments  are  of  so 
costly  and  hazardous  a  nature  as  to  deter  most  pri- 
vate individuals  from  attempting  them  ;  and  it  is 
only  under  the  auspices  of  the  government,  or  such 
a  body  as  the  British  Association,  that  we  can 
hope  for  a  series  of  balloon  experimepts,  made 
with  the  necessary  care,  and  under  a  sufficiently 
wide  range  of  circumstances,  to  ensure  the  perfect 
safety  of  the  employment  of  them  in  physics. 
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Thou  art  no  slave,  albeit  thy  hands  are  bound. 

1  would  we  were,  even  as  thou  art,  freed  ! 
The  insolent  comment  of  the  gazers  round 

Thy  heart  is  poised  too  far  away  to  heed. 
The  shade  of  sadness,  o'er  thy  patience  cast. 

Neither  accuses  Heaven  nor  chides  at  man. 
Thou  waitest  till  this  lot  be  over-past, 

As  ^ly  those  whose  hearts  are  holden,  can. 
Thy  woman's  beauty,  robbed  of  sheltering  vest, 

Makes  solitude  in  the  rude  market  place, 
As  if  a  spirit  stood  there,  manifest. 

Vouchsafing  to  our  eyes  a  perfect  grace. 
Thy  head  is  bowed,  but  not  with  shame  or  fear. 

The  Present  lays  no  iron  hand  on  thee ; 
The  Past,  the  Eternal  Future,  stand  too  near. 

Motionless,  fettered,  naked,  thou  art  free, 
Clothed  on  with  chastity  ;  and  waiting  there, 

The  thing  that  God  appointeth  thou  wilt  bear , 
Holy  and  lovely,  as  a  lily  stands 

Bearing  fresh  dew  from  His  baptizing  hands. 
New  York,  Feb.  10,  1848. 

Daily  Advertiser. 
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From  the  Examiner. 

TJie  Princess;  a  Medley.     By  Alfred  Tennyson. 
Moxon-* 

No  poem  should  be  judged  decisively  at  a  first 
reading — but  this  new  poem  of  Mr.  Tennyson's 
least  of  all.  It  is  cast  in  a  form  which  few  read- 
ers will  take  kindly  to.  Nevertheless,  let  them 
read  on — and  again.  It  is  not  unsafe  to  begin 
with  a  little  aversion,  where  love  lies  waiting  for 
you. 

Not  the  least  interesting  question  raised  by  this 
book  is  whether  or  not  Mr.  Tennyson  has  shown 
an  advance  of  power.  We  think  he  has.  No 
luckless  poet  has  been  more  pelted  with  his  lau- 
rels, but  no4  always  considerately.  We  are  con- 
tent that  he  should  leave  unsurpassed  the  mere 
verbal  melody,  the  lyrical  sweetness,  of  his  first 
utterances  in  song ;  since  he  has  far  overpassed 
that  circle  of  the  sensuous  which  appeared  to 
bound  him  at  the  first.  His  sense  of  the  beautiful 
could  never  have  been  more  luscious,  gorgeous, 
delicate,  than  seventeen  years  ago ;  but  it  has 
become  chastened,  and  is  less  alloyed.  Mind  and 
heart  have  come  up  with  ear  and  eye.  Enlarged 
views,  increased  knowledge,  powers  in  all  respects 
maturing,  show  the  unwearied  student.  Take  the 
versification  of  the  poem  before  us,  and  (making 
allowance  for  some  wilfully  prosaic  lines)  say  if 
all  that  in  that  respect  has  won  most  admiration 
for  Mr.  Tennyson  be  not  here  in  sustained  com- 
pleteness. Sweetness  and  music  have  found  vari- 
ety and  strength.  The  same  instrument  is  giving 
forth  a  more  quiet  fulness  and  depth  of  sound. 
Thought,  feeling,  and  expression,  are  balanced 
with  happier  and  more  finished  results.  Sometimes 
we  object  to  what  seems  an  echo  from  the  days 
of  Elizabeth's  great  men ;  but  it  is  such  only  as 
could  have  reached  us  through  a  man  of  kindred 
greatness.  We  will  not  say  that  the  poem  is  not 
irregular,  even  clumsy,  in  its  structure ;  but  it  is 
built  of  gold.  Nor,  whatever  may  be  objected  to 
its  plan,  can  it  be  urged  that  the  foundations  are 
lofty  and  the  erection  mean.  The  poet  has 
avoided  that  error.  He  lays  down  a  very  humble 
ground- work,  with  whatever  ambition  he  may 
aspire  to  rise  above  it. 

The  poem  is  really  what  the  poet  calls  it,  a 
Medley ;  being  a  summer's  tale  told  after  the  fash- 
ion of  a  Christmas  game  by  a  "  set"  of  college 
students.  Assembled  in  the  summer  vacation  at 
an  old  English  country  house,  the  home  of  one  of 
them,  whose  sister  Lilia 

("  A  rosebud  set  with  little  wilful  thorns, 

And  sweet  as  English  air  could  make  her — ") 

laughs  at  their  college  talk,  and  threatens  them 
with  a  college  of  her  own  to  which  men  shall  not 
be  suffered  to  approach, 

" one  said  smiling  '  Pretty  were  the  sight 

If  our  old  halls  could  change  their  sex,  and  flaunt 
With  prudes  for  proctors,  dowagers  for  deans, 
And  sweet-girl  graduates  in  their  golden  hair;'  " 

*  Reprinied  bj  W.  D.  Tickuor  &  Co.,  Boston. 


and  out  of  such  laughing  talk  the  story  springs. 
It  is  to  be  of  the  character  of  the  scene  that  sur- 
rounds them,  and  to  suit  the  time  and  place. 

But  the  story-tellers  are  sitting  at  a  luncheon 
"  silver-set,"  among  the  old  Gothic  ruins  in  the 
park ;  the  broken  statue  of  an  old  feudal  ancestor 
is  propped  up  nigh  them,  gayly  enrobed  with  Lilia's 
silken  scarf;  on  the  lawn  of  the  modern  Greek- 
built  mansion  beyond,  the  members  of  the  institute 
of  the  neighboring  borough  are  holding  happy  hol- 
iday with  their  children,  putting  science  into 
sport ;  and  to  suit  all  this,  and  take  up  the  talk 
of  college,  what  other  than  a  Medley  should  the 
story  be? 

A  princess  is  its  heroine,  and  a  prince  who  had 
been  betrothed  to  her  in  childhood  is  supposed  to 
tell  it.  The  old  regal  fathers  (a  brace  of  kingly 
portraits  very  perfectly  contrasting  the  easiness  and 
the  wilfulness  of  kings)  have  a  compact  that  their 
children  shall  wed  ;  but  the  girl  opposes  it  as  she 
approaches  womanhood,  prevails  on  her  father  to 
give  her  his  summer  palace  and  gardens  on  the 
border  between  the  two  kingdoms,  and,  penetrated 
with  man's  injustice  and  impelled  by  the  counsels 
of  two  ladies  of  her  court,  has  founded  a  college 
for  women  there,  to  redress  past  centuries  of  her 
sex's  wrong.  The  prince's  father,  with  help  of 
some  hundred  thousand  men,  is  for  bringing  her  to 
the  altar  in  "  a  whirlwind  ;"  but  the  prince,  loving 
her  already  from  her  portrait,  prefers  with  two 
companions  to  follow  her,  and  try  to  win  entrance 
to  her  college.  They  disguise  themselves  as  girls, 
it  being  death  for  men  to  enter.  All  these  details 
are  charmingly  given,  and  our  dry  summary  does 
them  no  justice. 

Then  comes  the  action  of  the  poem,  and  the 
grave  sweet  purpose  that  lies  hidden  beneath  its 
burlesque  peeps  out  and  shows  itself.  Thus  they 
find  the  head  of  the  college  : 

" at  a  board  by  tome  and  paper  sat, 

With   two   tame   leopards  couched  beside  her 

throne, 
All  beauty  compassed  in  a  female  form, 
The  princess  ;  liker  to  the  inhabitant  ' 

Of  some  clear  planet  close  upon  the  sun. 
Than  our  man's  earth  ;  such  eyes  were  in  her 

head. 
And  so  much  grace  and  power,  breathing  down 
From  over  her  arched  brows,  with  every  turn 
Lived  thro'  her  to  the  tips  of  her  long  hands, 
And  to  her  feet." 

Nor  is  the  stately  grandeur  of  her  welcome 
unworthy  of  that  picture  of  herself : 

"  '  We  give  you  welcome  :  not  without  redound 
Of  fame  and  profit  unto  yourselves  ye  come, 
The  first  fruits  of  the  stranger  :  aftertime. 
And  that  full  voice  which  circles  round  the  grave 
Will  rank  you  nobly,  mingled  up  with  me.'  " 

Her  two  chief  tutors  are  her  two  counsellors, 
Lady  Blanche  and  Lady  Psyche.  The  first  is  a 
dreadful  old  blue  with  a  charming  little  daughter 
Melissa : 

("A  rosy  blonde,  and  in  a  college  gown 
That  clad  her  like  an  April  daffodillv 
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(Her  mother's  color)  with  her  lips  apart, 
And  all  her  thoughts  as  fair  within  her  eyes 
As  bottom  agates  seem  to  wave  and  float 
In  crystal  currents  of  clear  morning  seas;^^) 


— and  the  second  is  a  pretty  young  widow  with  a 
babe  "a  double  April  old,"  who  is  in  fact  the 
sister  of  one  of  the  prince's  companions.  To  her 
lecture  room  the  three  (supposed)  tall  young 
northern  damsels  are  assigned,  where 

*'  Sat  along  the  forms,  like  morning  doves 
That  sun  their  milky  bosoms  on  the  thatch, 
A  patient  range  of  pupils;" 

amid  whom  they  take  their  place,  and  listen  to  the 
lecture.  This,  we  are  bound  to  say,  is  admirable. 
Herschel,  making  allowance  for  disputed  points  in 
the  nebular  theory,  could  not  have  beat  Lady 
Psyche  at — 

"  '  This  world  was  once  a  fluid  haze  of  light, 
Till  toward  the  centre  set  the  starry  tides 
And  eddied  into  suns,  that  wheeling  cast 
The  planets;'" 

nor  is  she  less  a  match  for  a  Whewell  or  a  Sewell 
when  she  runs  with  zest  through  "  all  the  ungra- 
cious past,"  and  at  each  daric  step  of  its  ill-acted 
history  assails  "  the  gray  preeminence  of  man." 
Still  higher  and  higher  with  her  theme  she  rises, 
till  it  exalts  her  into  a  prophetess  of  that  future 
which  they  will  have  the  power  to  make. 

"  Everywhere 
Two  heads  in  council,  two  beside  the  hearth. 
Two  in  the  tangled  business  of  the  world. 
Two  in  the  liberal  offices  of  life. 
Two  plummets  dropt  for  one  to  sound  the  abyss 
Of  science,  and  the  secrets  of  the  mind  : 
Musician,  painter,  sculptor,  critic,  more  : 
And  everywhere  the  broad  and  bounteous  earth 
Should  bear  a  double  growth  of  those  rare  souls, 
Foets^  whose  thoughts  enrich  the  blood  of  the 
world. ' ' 

A  classic  lecture  follows  : 

("  Rich  in  sentiment, 
With  scraps  of  thundrous  Epic  lilted  out 
By  violet- hooded  doctors,  elegies 
And  quoted  odes,  and  jewels  Jive-words-long 
That  on  the  stretch'' d  forefinger  of  all  Time 
Sparkle  forever. ' ' ) 

And  then  comes  Hall.  You  see  them  passing  in 
among  the  columns  to  dinner, 

"  Pacing  staid  and  still 
By  twos  and  threes,  till  all  from  end  to  end 
With  beauties  every  shade  of  brown  and  fair. 
In  colors  gayer  than  the  morning  mist. 
The  long  hall  glittered  like  a  bed  of  flowers  ;" 

and  after  Hall  you  follow  them  to  the  gardens, 
seeing  pictures  of  the  evening  idleness  of  each  ; 
and  then 

*'  When  day 
Drooped,  and  the  chapel  tinkled,  mixt  with  those 
Six  hundred  maidens  clad  in  purest  white. 
Before  two  streams  of  light  from  wall  to  wall. 
While  the  great  organ  almost  burst  his  pipes. 
Groaning  for  power,  and  rolling  thro'  the  court 


A  long  melodious  thunder  to  the  sound 
.Of  solemn  psalms,  and  silver  litanies. 
The  work  of  Ida,  to  call  down  from  heaven 
A  blessing  on  aer  labors  for  the  world." 

— And  so  ends  the  college  day. 

We  cannot  of  course  follow  the  story  out  in  the 
same  detail,  but  the  reader  must  come  with  us  or. 
a  day's  country  excursion  with  the  princess,  who 
invites  .he  three  new  students  as  a  master  might 
three  freshmen  to  dinner.  When  they  have 
reached  a  fitting  spot  they  pitch  their  tent  of 
satin, 

("  Elaborately  wrought 
With  fair  Corinna's  triumph  ;  here  she  stood, 
Engirt  with  many  a  florid  maiden-cheek. 
The  woman-conqueror  ;  woman  conquered  there 
The  bearded  victor  of  ten-thousand  hymns, 
And  all  the  men  mourned  at  his  side  ;") 

— and  after  fruit  and  wine,  music  is  called  for,  and 
a  maiden  sings.  The  song  is  not  pleasing  to  the 
princess.  Its  luxurious  sadness  is  not  of  heroic 
temper,  nor  does  its  yearning  affection  sort  with 
college  aspirations.  But  therefore  is  it  the  finer 
manifestation  of  the  poet's  art.  From  out  its 
dreamy  lingering  music  rises  so  much  of  the  very 
soul  of  gentleness  and  womanhood,  that,  in  its 
heavenly  tenderness  and  sweetness,  colleges  and 
professors  fade  far  away.  As  a  piece  of  writing 
it  is  not  to  be  excelled,  even  in  the  wonderful  mel- 
odies of  Tennyson  (unless  it  be  by  a  pastoral  on 
Love's  home  which  occurs  at  the  close  of  the 
poem) ; 

"  '  Tears,  idle  tears,  I  know  not  what  they  mean, 
Tears  from  the  depth  of  some  divine  despair 
Rise  in  the  heart,  and  gather  to  the  eyes. 
In  looking  on  the  happy  autumn-fields. 
And  thinking  of  the  days  that  are  no  more. 

"  '  Fresh  as  the  first  beam  glittering  on  a  sail, 
That  brings  our  friends  up  from  the  underworld, 
Sad  as  the  last  which  reddens  over  one 
That  sinks  with  all  we  love  below  the  verge ; 
So  sad,  so  fresh,  the  days  that  are  no  more. 

"  '  Ah,  sad  and  strange  as  in  dark  summer  dawns 
The  earliest  pipe  of  half  awakened  birds 
To  dying  ears,  when  unto  dying  eyes 
The  casement  slowly  grows  a  glimmering  square , 
So  sad,  S9  strange,  the  days  that  are  no  more. 

'*  *  Dear  as  remembered  kisses  after  death. 
And  sweet  as  those  by  hopeless  fancy  feigned 
On  lips  that  are  for  others ;  deep  as  love. 
Deep  as  first  love,  and  wild  with  all  regret ; 
O  Death  in  Life,  the  days  that  are  no  more.'  " 

The  discovery  of  the  prince  and  his  companions 
follows  hard  upon  this,  but  we  cannot  dwell  on  its 
details.  In  the  confusion  which  ensues  he  is  the 
means  of  saving  the  life  of  the  princess,  but  this 
in  no  respect  abates  her  wrath  and  scorn.  There 
is  flight  and  capture,  and  the  offenders  are  threat- 
ened with  death.  Then  comes  upon  the  scene  a 
counter-threatening  from  the  prince's  father,  ■who 
has  suddenly  made  descent  upon  the  father  of  the 
princess ;  and  exaggerated  rumors,  and  fears  of 
armed  men,  and  numberless  undistinguishable 
dreads,  take  possession  of  the  college. 
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" There  rose 

A  hubbub  in  the  court  of  half  the  maids 
Gathered  together  ;  from  the  illumined  hall 
Long  lanes  of  splendor  slanted  o'er  a  press 
Of  snowy  shoulders,  thick  as  herded  ewes, 
And  rainbow  robes,  and  gems  and  gemlike  eyes, 
And  gold  and  golden  heads ;  they  to  and  fro 
Fluctuated,  as  flowers  in  storm,  some  red,  some 

pale, 
All  open-mouthed,  all  gazing  to  the  light, 
Some  crying  there  was  an  army  in  the  land. 
And  some  that  men  were  in  the  very  walls, 
And  some  they  cared  not ;  till  a  clamor  grew 
As  of  a  new-world  Babel,  woman-built. 
And  worse-confounded  :  high  above  them  stood 
The  placid  marble  Muses j  looking  peace. 

*  Not  peace,  she  looked,  the  head ;  but  rising  up 
Robed  in  the  long  night  of  her  deep  hair,  so 
To  the  open  window  moved,  remaining  there 
Fixt  like  a  beacon  tower  above  the  waves 
Of  tempest,  when  the  crimson-rolling  eye 
Glares  ruin,  and  the  wild  sea-birds  on  the  light 
Dash  themselves  dead.     She  stretched  her  arms 

and  called 
Across  the  tumult  and  the  tumult  feU.^^ 

This  is  solid,  noble  writing.  The  epic  calm- 
ness of  that  last  half  hne  is  masterly  indeed.  But 
from  the  midst  of  the  silence  the  voice  of  Ida  is 
heard  again.  In  vain,  with  passionate  fervor,  the 
prince  pleads  his  cause  ;  in  vain  the  two  lady  tu- 
tors, who  had  discovered  the  masquing  before  the 
princess  did,  and  been  induced  to  conceal  it,  sue 
against  dismissal :  Ida  drives  them  forth  with  res- 
olute scorn,  separating  Lady  Psyche  from  her 
babe,  and  retaining  the  child  for  companion  and 
comforter.  The  poet's  art  and  insight  are  shown 
in  such  traits  as  these.  The  woman  is  the  woman 
still,  and  can  as  little  disguise  herself  completely 
as  the  prince  or  his  associates. 

But  now  the  scene  shifts  to  the  camp  upon  the 
borders,  where,  as  in  a  romance  by  Scott  or  a 
picture  by  Maclise, 

" The  two  old  kings 

Began  to  wag  their  baldness  up  and  down, 
The  fresh  young  captains  flashed  their  glittering 

teeth, 
The  huge  bush-bearded  barons  heaved  and  blew, 
And  slain  with  laughter  rolled  the  gilded  squire." 

War  is  here  thirsted  for  by  the  prince's  father, 
who  protests  that  in  no  other  fashion  should  a  man 
hope  to  win  a  girl's  affections : 

("  '  Tut,  you  know  them  not,  the  girls  : 
They  prize  hard  knocks  and  to  be  won  by  force. 
Boy,  there  's  no  rose  that 's  half  so  dear  to  them 
As  he  that  does  the  thing  they  dare  not  do. 
Breathing  and  sounding  beauteous  battle,  comes 
With  the  air  of  the  trumpet  round  him,  and  leaps  in 
Among  the  women,  snares  them  by  the  score 
Flattered  and   flustered,  wins,  tho'  dashed  with 

death 
He  reddens  what  he  kisses.''  ") 

but  the  prince  will  not  have  war.  Ida  is  neverthe- 
less obdurate,  and  finds  armed  advocates  and  war- 
riors to  espouse  her  cause,  in  her  stalwart  brother 
Arac  and  his  captains — 


("  Anon  to  meet  us  lightly  pranced 
Three  captains  out ;  nor  ever  had  I  seen 
Such  thews  of  men  :  the  midmost  and  the  highest 
Was  Arac  :  all  about  his  motion  clung 
The  shadow  of  his  sister,  as  the  beam 
Of  the  east,  that  played  upon  them,  made  them 

glance 
Like  those  three  stars  of  the  airy  giant's  zone, 
That  glitter  burnished  by  the  frosty  dark  :") 

indignant  at  the  invasion  of  their  kingdom.  A 
tourney  of  fifty  knights  from  either  side  is  at  length 
proposed  for  settlement  of  the  matters  in  dispute  ; 
and  this  being  gallantly  fought  upon  a  plain  within 
sight  of  the  college  walls,  the  prince  is  left  for 
dead  upon  the  field,  and  the  brothers  of  the  princess, 
themselves  with  others  wounded,  are  declared  the 
victors.  Then  are  the  college  gates  burst  open, 
and  crowds  of  girls  with  Ida  at  their  head  seen 
issuing  forth — 

"  Anon 
Thro'  the  open  field  into  the  lists  they  wound 
Timorously  ;  and  as  the  leader  of  the  herd 
That  holds  a  stately  fretwork  to  the  sun 
And  followed  up  by  a  hundred  airy  does, 
Steps  with  a  tenderfoot,  light  as  on  air. 
The  lovely,  lordly  creature  foated  on 
To  where  her  wounded  brethren  lay ;  there  stayed 
Knelt  on  one  knee — the  child  on  one — and  prest 
Their  hands,  and  called  them  dear  deliverers, 
And  happy  warriors,  and  immortal  names, 
And  said,  '  You  shall  not  lie  in  the  tents  but  here. 
And  nursed  by  those  for  whom  you  fought,  and 

served 
With  female  hands  and  hospitality.'  " 

So  can  she  only  celebrate  her  triumph  by  yield- 
ing what  it  had  professed  to  win.  As  charmingly 
is  this  executed  as  conceived.  Victory  is  gained  : 
but  in  her  hands  it  is  useless,  save  as  a  means  of 
gentle  ministration  ;  and,  warmed  by  woman's 
angel  ofiices,  the  woman's  nature  can  play  the 
Amazon  no  more.  The  prince  is  nursed  and  tended 
by  Ida  till  she  loves  him.  And  love  then  shows 
greater  than  the  knowledge  she  would  have  put  in 
its  place  ;  for  knowledge,  as  mere  power,  is  noth- 
ing, whereas  love  is  truth,  embracing  all  that 
makes  knowledge  worth  aspiring  for.  Thus  the 
purpose  of  the  poem  is  not  to  depreciate  the  intel- 
lectual or  moral  claims  of  women — 

("  The  woman's  cause  is  man's  ;  they  rise  or  sink 
Together,  dwarfed  or  godlike,  bond  or  free ; 
For  she  that  out  of  Lethe  scales  with  man 
The  shining  steps  of  nature,  shares  with  man 
His  nights,  his  days,  moves  with  him  to  the  goal, 
Stays  all  the  fair  young  planet  in  her  hands — 
If  she  be  small,  slight  natured,  miserable, 
How  shall  men  grow  ?") 

but  to  give  them  their  just  direction  ;  and  its  moral 
is  uttered  in  these  beautiful,  most  majestic,  most 
musical  words : 

"  For  woman  is  not  undevelopt  man 

But  diverse :  could  we  make  her  as  the  man, 
Sweet-love  were  slain,  whose  dearest  bond  is  this, 
Not  like  to  like,  but  like  in  difference : 
Yet  in  the  long  years  liker  must  they  grow ; 
The  man  be  more  of  woman,  she  of  man ; 
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He  gain  in  sweetness  and  in  moral  height, 
Nor  lose  the   wrestling  thews  that  throw  the 

world ; 
She  mental  breadth,  nor  fail  in  child  ward  eare  ; 
More  as  the  double-natured  poet  each  : 
Till  at  the  last  she  set  herself  to  man^ 
Like  perfect  music  unto  noble  words  ; 
And  so  these  twain,  upon  the  skirts  of  time, 
Sit  side  by  side,  full-summed  in  all  their  powers, 
Dispensing  harvest,  sowing  the  to-be, 
Self-reverent  each  and  reverencing  each, 
Distinct  in  individualities, 
But  hke  each  other  ev'n  as  those  who  love. 
Then  comes  the  statelier  Eden  back  to  men : 
Then  reign  the  worWs  great  bridals^  chaste  and 

calm : 
Then  springs  the  crowning  race  of  humankind.^  ^ 

The  princess  yields,  and  the  poem  ends  with 
their  betrothment. 

"  My  bride, 
My  wife,  my  life.     O  we  will  walk  this  world. 
Yoked  in  all  exercise  of  noble  end, 
And  so  thro''  those  dark  gates  across  the  wild 
That  no  man  knows. ^^ 

Before  we  close  the  volume,  or  proceed  to  speak, 
briefly  as  we  may,  of  its  impression  as  an  entire 
poetic  work,  let  us  cull  some  special  beauties 
more,  suited  to  what  scanty  space  remains  to  us, 
from  among  the  star-like  clusters  that  sparkle 
through  its  pages. 

A    PERFECT    WOMAN. 

"  Not  learned,  save  in  gracious  household  ways, 
Not  perfect,  nay,  but  full  of  tender  wants. 
No  angel,  but  a  dearer  being,  all  dipt 
In  angel  instincts,  breathing  paradise. 
Interpreter  between  the  gods  and  men. 
Who  looked  all  native  to  her  place,  and  yet 
On  tiptoe  seemed  to  touch  upon  a  sphere 
Too  gross  to  tread,  and  all  male  minds  perforce 
Swayed  to  her  from  their  orbits  as  they  moved 
And  girdled  her  with  music." 

IDA    CHANGED    BY    LOVE. 

"  From  mine  arms  she  rose 
Glowing  all  over  noble  shame  ;  and  all 
Her  falser  self  sliptfrom  her  like  a  robe. 
And  left  her  woman,  lovelier  in  her  mood 
Than  in  her  mould  that  other,  when  she  came 
From  barren  deeps  to  conquer  all  with  love. 
And  down  the  streaming  crystal  dropt,  and  she 
Far-fleeted  by  the  purple  island  sides. 
Naked,  a  double  light  in  air  and  wave, 
For  worship  without  end;  nor  end  of  mine, 
Stateliest,  for  thee?" 

That  final  turn  is  masterly ;  but  the  passage  is 
altogether  one  of  the  most  exquisite  in  the  poem. 

A    FINE    SIMILE. 

"  Down  thro'  her  limbs,  a  drooping  languor  wept ; 
Her  head  a  little  bent ;  and  on  her  mouth 
A  doubtful  smile  dwelt  like  a  clouded  moon 
In  a  still  water.  ^^ 

ladies'  hand-writing. 

"And  I  sat  down  and  wrote, 
In  such  a  hand  as  when  a  field  of  corn 
Bows  all  its  ears  before  the  roaring  East." 

the  college  prize  for  metaphysics. 

"  '  How,'  she  cried,  '  you  love 
The  metaphysics !  read  and  earn  our  prize, 
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A  golden  broach  ;  beneath  an  emerald  plane 
Sits  Diotima,  teaching  him  that  died 
Of  hemlock;  our  device  ;  wrought  to  the  life ; 
She  rapt  upon  her  subject,  he  on  her.^  " 

We  hope  that  some  master  in  the  dainty  art  of 
gem-manufacture  will  lose  no  time  in  putting  forth 
that  gem.  The  poet  deserves  the  prize  for  sug- 
gesting the  device. 

A  nursery  picture. 

"  We  turn'd  to  go,  but  Cyril  took  the  child. 
And  held  her  round  the  knees  against  his  wais^ 
And  blew  the  swoll'n  cheek  of  a  trumpeter. 
While  Psyche  watch'd  them,  smiling,  and  the 

child 
Push'd  her  flat  hand  against  his  face  and  laugh'd." 

THE  HALL  OF  A  MODERN  ENGLISH  MANSION. 

"  From  vases  in  the  hall 
Flowers  of  all  heavens,  and  lovelier  than  their 

names. 
Grew  side  by  side ;  and  on  the  pavement  lay 
Carved  stones  of  the  Abbey-ruin  in  the  park, 
Huge  Ammonites,  and  the  first  bones  of  Time  • 
And  on  the  tables  every  clime  and  age 
Jumbled  together ;  celts  and  calumets. 
Claymore  and  snowshoe,  toys  in  lava,  fans 
Of  sandal,  amber,  ancient  rosaries, 
Laborious  orient  ivory  sphere  in  sphere. 
The  cursed  Malayan  crease,  and  battle-clubs 
From  the  isles  of  palm ;  and  higher  on  the  walls 
Betwixt  the  monstrous  horns  of  elk  and  deer, 
His  own  forefathers'  arms  and  armor  hung." 

The  line  there  marked  with  italics  is  a  poet's  line ; 
one  of  those  charming  toys  of  art  with  which  the 
great  artist  condescends  to  amuse  his  invention. 
Its  sounds  is  the  thing  described.  The  vowels 
wind  round  each  other  like  the  encircling  bits  of 
ivory. 

TRANSITORY  GRIEFS  OF  YOUTH. 

" For  I  was  young,  and  one 

To  whom  the  shadow  of  all  mischance  but  came 
As  night  to  him  that  sitting  on  a  hill 
Sees  the  midsummer,  midnight,  Norway  sun^ 
Set  into  sunrise.^' 

A  WISH  FOR  THE  TIME. 

"  I  would  the  old  god  of  war  himself  were  dead, 
Forgotten,  rusting  on  his  iron  hills. 
Rotting  on  some  wild  shore  with  ribs  of  wreck, 
Or  like  an  old-world  mammoth  bulk'd  in  ice, 
Not  to  be  molten  out." 

love's  TEACHING. 

"  I  learnt  more  from  her  in  a  flash, 
Than  if  my  brainpan  were  an  empty  hull. 
And  every  Muse  tumbled  a  science  in." 

VILLAGERS  IN  THE  GREAT  MAN'S  PARK. 

"A  herd  of  boys  with  clamor  bowl'd 
And  the  stump'd  wicket ;  babies  roWd  about. 
Like  tumbled  fruit  in  grass ;  and  men  and  maids 
Arranged  a  country  dance,  and  flew  thro'  light 
And  shadow,  while  the  twangling  violin 
Struck  up  with  soldier-laddie,  and  overhead 
The  broad  ambrosial  aisles  of  lofty  lime 
Made  noise  with  bees  and  breeze  from  end  to  end.^* 

Now  of  the  beauties  of  this  new  poem  of  Alfred 
Tennyson's,  we  think  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  after 
what  we  have  quoted.    Everywhere  we  have  traces 
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of  the  footsteps  of  a  genuine  poet,  of  a  man  of  true 
ind  fervid  genius.  The  flowers  and  the  fruits  of 
poetry  are  scattered  round  in  tropical  profusion. 
Fitly,  and  with  beautiful  decision,  the  finest  words 
fall  into  the  aptest  places.  The  structure  of  the 
▼erse  follows  the  thoughts  as  their  echo.  We 
have  pictures  in  abundance,  and  in  many  styles. 
A  severe  simplicity  sets  off  the  wealthiest  exuber- 
ance. The  familiar  and  the  lofty,  the  ideal  and 
♦.he  homely,  the  comic  and  the  tragic,  run  side  by 
•jide,  obedient  to  a  master's  hand.  There  is  also 
character,  nicely  conceived,  subtly  drawn  forth, 
and  sustained  with  dramatic  exactness.  In  short, 
there  is  hardly  an  element  of  first-rate  poetry 
which  is  not  contained  in  the  Princess.  Yet  the 
question  remains  whether  or  not  it  is  a  great  poem, 
and  we  fear  the  answer  must  be  a  negative.  Mr. 
Tennyson  has  more  than  redeemed  his  reputation  ; 
has  indeed  materially  advanced  it ;  yet  has  failed 
to  satisfy  us.  So  exacting  is  a  hearty  admira- 
tion. 

We  take  the  philosophy  of  his  work  to  be  thor- 
oughly sound,  and  not  so  superfluous  as  it  may 
seem  to  some.  Several  very  thoughtful  and  subtle 
questions  are  opened  up  in  it ;  many  truths  evolved 
that  profoundly  affect  us  in  our  human  relations  ; 
many  that  concern  not  a  little  those  social  ills  to 
which  it  supremely  behoves  the  poet  to  apply  his 
healing  art,  his  "  medicinal  gums."  The  idea, 
too,  is  thoroughly  original.  Mr.  Tennyson's 
learned  ladies  have  no  affinity  to  the  savantes  or 
the  precieuses.  The  matter  involved  is  altogether 
different.  Few  will  be  disposed  to  laugh  at  Lady 
Ida ;  rather,  all  will  be  ready  with  allegiance. 
Various  and  abundant  as  Mr.  Tennyson's  raptures 
have  been  in  honor  of  the  Claribels,  and  Lilians, 
and  Isabels,  and  Madelines,  and  Adelines,  and 
Eleanores — glorious  as  his  dreams  of  fair  women 
always  are — this  poem  in  that  respect  surpasses 
all,  and  "outdoes  his  former  outdoings."  The 
ladies  should  vote  him  a  testimonial.  We,  men, 
look  poor  beside  them  in  the  Princess.  The  col- 
lege fails  but  for  a  greater  triumph,  and  the  palace 
of  love  that  springs  up  in  its  place  has  far  fairer 
and  more  beautiful  proportions. 

Still  we  say,  what  the  poem  contains  is  greater 
than  the  poem  itself.  Why  should  Mr.  Tennyson 
have  thrown  all  this  into  a  medley  ?  He  had  some- 
thing serious  to  say — why  graft  it  on  burlesque  1 
Some  modesty  there  maybe,  but  there  is  also  some 
sense  of  weakness ;  and  neither,  in  Mr.  Tennyson, 
were  called  for.  Eminently,  in  the  manliness  of 
his  thoughts,  in  the  largeness  of  his  view,  and  in 
his  power  of  clothing  the  familiar  in  our  human 
passions  and  affections  "  with  golden  exhalations 
of  the  dawn,"  he  is  worthy  to  be  the  poet  of  our 
time.  Why  does  he  not  assume  his  mission? 
Why  does  he  discredit  it  with  trifling  and  with 
puerilities  unworthy  of  him?  The  "set"  for 
whom  he  too  much  writes  at  present,  are  not  the 
world  for  whom  he  should  be  writing.  In  the 
Princess  we  have  more  decisive  evidence  of  his 
powers  for  a  sustained  and  solid  exercise  of  poetry 
than  has  herftofore  been  given.    But  it  is  yet  only 


an  omen  for  the  future.     Its  glorious  promise  has 
yet  to  be  fulfilled. 


From  a  late  London  paper. 


THE  FRENCH  FRIGATE 


a 


PSYCHE. 


-A  NEW 


SHELL. 


While  the  invasion  question  is  so  much  agi- 
tated, the  following  description  of  a  novel  French 
frigate,  and  a  new  missile  with  which  she  is  armed, 
will  be  read  with  interest ;  it  is  from  the  Lisbon 
correspondent  of  the  Times  : 

"  As  much  has  been  said  at  home  of  the  won- 
derful capabilities  of  a  French  ship  of  war  now  in 
the  Tagus,  called  the  Psyche,  commanded  by 
Count  Gourdon,  I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  discussing  with  persons  well 
informed  on  such  subjects,  who  inspected  her,  the 
peculiarities  of  her  construction  and  armament. 
The  Psyche  is  not  a  steamer,  as  has  been  errone- 
ously stated  ;  she  is  simply  a  smart  frigate  of  40 
guns,  as  well  manned  and  as  well  appointed  as 
any  vessel  of  the  same  class  in  the  British  navy. 
Though  rated  a  40-gun  ship,  she  carries  but  30  ;  but 
these  are  of  tremendous  weight ;  the  22  on  the 
main  being  all  84,  and  the  eight  on  the  upper  deck 
being  32-pounders.  These  guns  can  be  used  in- 
differently for  shell,  round  shot,  or  grape ;  but 
they  are  exclusively  devoted  in  the  Psyche  for  ex- 
periments on  a  concussion  shell,  which  being  a  re- 
cent Gallic  invention,  is  exclusively  employed  in 
the  French  service.  The  shell  in  question  has  no 
fuse,  and  it  is  perfectly  harmless  ;  it  passes  a  cer- 
tain distance  through  the  air,  with  a  certain  degree 
of  velocity.  It  ignites  by  concussion,  and  not  by 
;?ercussion  ;  and  its  chief  destination  and  opera- 
tion is  that  of  lodging  in  the  matter  aimed  at,  and 
of  setting  fire  to  it — though  it  should  pierce  the 
object,  it  will  produce  all  the  effects  of  an  ordinary 
shell  as  it  explodes.  It  is  harmless  until  it  gains 
a  certain  velocity,  and  it  may  be  rolled  on  the  flooi 
or  dropped  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  deck  with- 
out the  least  injury,  and,  even  if  it  be  broken  in 
the  fall,  no  mischief  will  ensue.  The  shell  was 
invented  by  Captain  Billette,  of  the  French  naval 
service,  and  it  was  actively  used  in  1844,  at  Mog- 
ador,  with  such  terrific  certainty  that  wherever  it 
fell  the  town  was  instantly  on  fire.  Persons  in 
the  habit  of  using  it  say  that  half-a-dozen  lodging 
in  the  Hoioe,  the  Queen,  or  the  Albion,  would  set 
the  ship  in  a  blaze  the  moment  they  struck  the 
side,  as  each  burrows  in  the  wood,  tears  up  all 
about  it,  and  ignites  everything  with  which  each 
morsel  of  the  contents  comes  in  contact.  There 
are  neither  mortars  nor  howitzers  on  board  the 
Psyche ;  all  her  guns  are  fitted  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  as  the  shell  to  be  effective  requires  no 
more  elevation  of  the  gun  from  whence  it  is  dis- 
charged than  an  ordinary  round  shot. 

"  The  vast  superiority  of  a  frigate  having  all 
her  main-deck  guns  84-pounders,  and  firing  10-inch 
shells  from  each,  is  evident,  but  the  admirers  of 
the  Psyche  will  not  rest  there,  as  they  assert  that 
she  is  more  than  a  match  for  a  line-of-battle  ship. 
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When  we  shall  see  a  British  60  or  80-gun  ship 
allowing  a  French  frigate  to  get  within  range 
without  blowing  her  out  of  the  water,  we  may  be 
alarmed  at  the  so  much  vaunted  power  of  the 
Psyche.  ^  Still  it  is  well  to  know  that  a  French 
frigate,  rated  at  40  guns,  carries  no  less  than  twen- 
ty-two 84-pounders  on  her  main-deck,  and  eight 
32-pounders  on  her  quarter-deck,  and  that  half  a 
dozen  shot  from  them  well  placed  are  calculated 
to  play  destruction  with  an  enemy  of  superior 
force,  who  does  not  commence  by  disabling  her. 
Captain  Billette,  the  inventor  of  the  shell,  died  a 
few  weeks  since  in  the  naval  hospital  at  Paris. 
The  secret  of  the  new  shell  is  known  only  to  the 
proper  department  of  the  government ;  the  officers 
on  board  are  unacquainted  with  it.  All  they  know 
is  that  such  articles  are  served  out  with  other 
munitions  of  war,  and  that  when  they  have  wit- 
nessed the  operation  of  the  shell,  the  result  has 
invariably  been  the  same." 


From  Tail's  Magazine. 

MRS.  SHELLEY. BY    GEORGE    GILFILLAN. 

Much  as  we  hear  of  schools  of  authors,  there 
has,  properly  speaking,  been  but  one  in  British  liter- 
ature— at  least,  within  this  century.  There  was 
never,  for  example,  any  such  thing  as  a  Lake  school. 
A  school  supposes  certain  conditions  and  circum- 
stances which  are  ndt  to  be  found  among  the  poets 
referred  to.  It  supposes,  first  of  all,  a  common 
master.  Now,  the  Lake  poets  had  no  common 
master,  either  among  themselves  or  others.  They 
owned  allegiance  neither  to  Shakspeare,  nor  Mil- 
ton, nor  Wordsworth.  Each  stood  near,  but  each 
stood  alone,  like  the  stars  composing  one  of  the 
constellations.  A  school,  again,  implies  a  common 
creed.  But  we  have  no  evidence,  external  or  in- 
ternal, that,  though  the  poetical  diction  of  the 
lakers  bore  a  certain  resemblance,  their  poet- 
ical creed  was  identical.  Indeed,  we  are  yet  to 
learn  that  Southey  had,  of  any  depth  or  definitude, 
a  poetical  creed  at  all.  A  school,  again,  supposes 
a  similar  mode  of  training.  But  how  different  the 
erratic  education  of  Coleridge,  from  the  slow, 
solemn,  silent  degrees  by  which,  without  noise  of 
hammer  or  edge-tool,  arose,  like  the  ancient  tem- 
ple, the  majestic  structure  of  Wordsworth's  mind  ! 
A  school,  besides,  implies  such  strong  and  striking 
resemblance  as  shall  serve  to  overpower  the  specific 
differences  between  the  writers  who  compose  it. 
But  we  are  mistaken  if  the  dissimilarities  between 
Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and  Southey  be  not  as 
great  as  the  points  in  which  they  agree.  Take, 
for  example,  the  one  quality  of  speculative  intellect. 
That,  in  the  mind  of  Coleridge,  was  restless,  dis- 
contented, and  daring — in  Wordsworth,  still,  col- 
lected, brooding  perpetually  over  narrow  but  pro- 
found depths — in  Southey,  almost  totally  quiescent. 
The  term  Lake  school,  in  short,  applied  at  first  in 
derision,  has  been  retained,  principally  because  it 
is  convenient — nay,  suggests  a  pleasing  image, 
and  gives  both  the  public  and  the  critics  "  glimpses, 
that  do  make  them  less  forlorn,"  of  the  blue  peaks 


of  Helvellyn  and  Skiddaw,  and  of  the  blue  waters 
of  Derwent  and  Windermere. 

The  Cockney  school  was,  if  possible,  a  misnomer 
more  absurd — striving,  as  it  did,  in  vain  to  include, 
within  one  term,  three  spirits  so  essentially  distinct 
as  Hazlitt,  Keats,  and  Leigh  Hunt — the  first  a 
stern  metaphysician,  who  had  fallen  into  a  hopeless 
passion  for  poetry;  the  second,  the  purest  speci- 
men of  the  ideal — a  ball  of  beautiful  foam,  "  cut 
off  from  the  water,"  and  not  adopted  by  the  air  • 
the  third,  a  fine  tricksy  medium  between  the  poei 
and  the  wit,  half  a  sylph  and  half  an  Ariel,  now 
hovering  round  a  lady's  curl,  and  now  stirring  the 
fiery  tresses  of  the  sun — a  fairy  fluctuating  link, 
connecting  Pope  with  Shelley.  We  need  not  be 
at  pains  to  cut  out  into  little  stars  the  Blackwood 
constellation,  or  dwell  on  the  diflTerences  between 
a  Wilson,  a  Lockhart,  and  a  James  Hogg. 

One  school,  however,  there  has  appeared  within 
the  last  fifty  years,  answering  to  all  the  character- 
istics we  have  enumerated,  namely,  the  Godwin 
school,  who,  by  a  common  master — the  old  man 
eloquent  himself — a  common  philosophical  as  well 
as  poetical  belief,  common  training,  that  of  warfare 
with  society,  and  many  specific  resemblances  in 
manner  and  style,  are  proclaimed  to  be  one.  This 
cluster  includes  the  names  of  WiUiam  Godwin, 
Mary  Wollstonecroft,  Brockdeu  Brown  of  America, 
Shelley,  and  Mrs.  Shelley. 

Old  Godwin  scarcely  got  justice  in  this  magazine 
from  Mr.  De  Quincey.  Slow,  cumbrous,  elephan- 
tine as  he  was,  there  was  always  a  fine  spirit  ani- 
mating his  most  lumpish  movements.  He  was 
never  contemptible — often  common-place,  indeed, 
but  often  great.  There  was  much  in  him  of  the 
German  cast  of  mind — the  same  painful  and  plod- 
ding dihgence,  added  to  high  imaginative  qualities. 
His  great  merit  at  the  time — and  his  great  error, 
as  it  proved  afterwards — lay  in  wedding  a  partial 
philosophic  system  with  the  universal  truth  of  fic- 
tion. Hence  the  element  which  made  the  public 
drunk  with  his  merits  at  first,  rendered  them  obhv- 
ious  afterwards.  So  dangerous  it  is  to  connect 
fiction  (the  finer  alias  of  truth)  with  any  dogma  or 
mythus  less  perishable  than  the  theogony  of  Homer, 
or  the  Catholicism  of  Cervantes.  After  all,  what 
was  the  theory  of  Godwin,  but  the  masque  of 
Christianity?  Cloaking  the  leading  principle  of 
our  religion,  its  disinterested  benevolence,  under 
a  copy  of  the  features  of  Helvetius  and  Volney, 
he  went  a  mumming  with  it  in  the  train  of  the 
philosophers  of  the  revolution.  But  when  he  ap- 
proached the  domain  of  actual  life  and  of  the  hu- 
man affections,  the  ugly  disguise  dropped,  and  his 
fictions  we  hesitate  not  to  characterize  as  among 
the  noblest  illustrations  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.  But  to  the  public  they  seemed  the  reiter- 
ations of  exploded  and  dangerous  errors — such  a 
load  of  prejudice  and  prepossession  had  been  sus- 
pended to  their  author's  skirts.  And  now,  the 
excitement  of  danger  and  disgust  having  passed 
away  from  his  theories,  interest  in  the  works  which 
propounded  them  has  also  subsided.  "  Caleb  Wil- 
liams," once  characterized  by  Hannah  More  as  a 
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cunning  and  popular  preparation  of  the  poison 
wliich  the  Political  Justice  had  contained  in  a  cruder 
form,  and  thereby  branded  as  dangerous,  is  now 
forgotten,  we  suspect,  by  all  but  a  very  select 
class  of  circulating  library  readers.  "  St.  Leon," 
*'  Fleetwood,"  "  Mandeville,"  and  "  Clondesley," 
with  all  their  varied  merits,  never  attracted  atten- 
tion, except  through  the  reflex  interest  and  terror 
excited  by  their  author's  former  works.  Thus 
political  excitement  has  been  at  once  a  raising  and 
a  ruining  influence  to  the  writings  of  a  great  Eng- 
lish author — ruining,  we  mean,  at  present — for 
the  shade  of  neglect  has  yet  to  be  created  which 
can  permanently  conceal  their  sterling  and  imper- 
ishable worth.  After  the  majority  of  the  writings 
of  Dickens  have  perished — after  one  half  of  Bul- 
wer's,  and  one  fourth  of  Scott's  novels  have  been 
forgotten — shall  many  reflective  spirits  be  found 
following  the  fugitive  steps  of  Caleb  Williams,  or 
standing  by  the  grave  of  Marguerite  de  Damville, 
or  sympathizing  with  the  gloom  of  Mandeville,  or 
of  Bethlem  Gabor,  as  they  do  well  to  be  angry 
even  unto  death.  If  sincerity,  simplicity,  depth 
of  thought,  purity  of  sentiment,  and  power  of 
genius  can  secure  immortality  to  any  productions, 
it  is  to  the  fictions  of  Godwin. 

Mary  WoUstonecroft — since  we  saw  her  coun- 
tenance prefixed  to  her  husband's  memoir — a  face 
so  sweet,  so  spiritual,  so  far  withdrawn  from  earth- 
ly thoughts,  steeped  in  an  enthusiasm  so  genuine 
— we  have  ceased  to  wonder  at  the  passionate  at- 
tachment of  Southey,  Fuseli,  and  Godwin  to  the 
gifted  being  who  bore  it.  It  is  the  most  feminine 
countenance  we  ever  saw  in  picture.  The  "  Rights 
of  Women"  seem  in  it  melted  down  into  one  de- 
liquium  of  love.  Fuseli  once,  when  asked  if  he 
believed  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  replied  in 
language  rather  too  rough  to  be  quoted  verbatim, 
*'  I  don't  know  if  you  have  a  soul,  but  I  am  sure 
that  /  have."  We  are  certain  that  he  believed  in 
the  existence  of  at  least  one  other  immortal  spirit — 
that  of  the  owner  of  the  still,  serene,  and  rapt 
countenance  on  which  he  hopelessly  doted.  It  is 
curious  that  on  the  first  meeting  of  Godwin  and  his 
future  wife,  they  "  inter-despised" — they  recoiled 
from  each  other,  like  two  enemies  suddenly  meet- 
ing on  the  street,  and  it  required  much  after-inter- 
course to  reconcile  them,  and  ultimately  to  create 
that  passion  which  led  to  their  union. 

Mary  WoUstonecroft  shone  most  in  conversation. 
From  this  to  composition  she  seemed  to  descend  as 
from  a  throne.  Coleridge  describes  her  meeting 
and  extinguishing  some  of  Godwin's  objections  to 
her  arguments  with  a  light,  easy,  playful  air.  Her 
fan  was  a  very  falchion  in  debate.  Her  works — 
"  History  of  the  French  Revolution,"  "  Wanderer 
of  Norway,"  "  Rights  of  Women,"  &c. — have  all 
perished.  Her  own  career  was  chequered  and 
unhappy — her  end  was  premature — she  died  in 
childbed  of  Mrs.  Shelley,  (like  the  sun  going  down 
to  reveal  the  evening  star ;)  but  her  name  shall 
live  as  that  of  a  deep,  majestical  and  high-souled 
woman — the  Madame  Roland  of  England — and 
who  could,  as  well  as  she,  have  paused  on  her 


way  to  the  scaflt)ld,  and  wished  for  a  pen  to  "re- 
cord the  strange  thoughts  that  were  arising  in  her 
mind."  Peace  to  her  ashes  !  How  consoling  to 
think  that  those  who  in  life  were  restless  and  un- 
happy, sleep  the  sleep  of  death  as  soundly  as  oth- 
ers— nay,  seem  to  sleep  more  soundly — to  be 
hushed  by  a  softer  lullaby,  and  surrounded  by  a 
profounder  peace,  than  the  ordinary  tenants  of  the 
grave.  Yes,  sweeter,  deeper,  and  longer  is  the 
repose  of  the  truant  child,  after  his  day  of  wan- 
dering is  over,  and  the  night  of  his  rest  is  come. 

Another  "  Wanderer  o'er  Eternity"  was  Brock- 
den  Brown,  the  Godwin  of  America.  And  worse 
for  him,  he  was  a  wanderer,  not  from,  but  among 
men.  For  Cain  of  old,  it  was  a  relief  to  go  forth 
from  his  species  into  the  virgin  empty  earth.  The 
builders  of  the  Tower  of  Babel  must  have  rejoiced 
as  they  saw  the  summit  of  their  abortive  building 
sinking  down  in  the  level  plain  ;  they  fled  from  it 
as  a  stony  silent  satire  on  their  baffled  ambition, 
and  as  a  memorial  of  the  confusion  of  their  speech 
— it  scourged  them  forth  into  the  wilderness,  where 
they  found  peace  and  oblivion.  A  self-exiled  Byron 
or  Landor  is  rather  to  be  envied ;  for  though 
"  how  can  your  wanderer  escape  from  his  own 
shadow?"  yet  it  is  much  if  that  shadow  sweep 
forests  and  cataracts,  fall  large  at  morning  or  even- 
ing upon  Alps  and  Apennines,  or  swell  into  the 
Demon  of  the  Brockan.  In  this  case  misery  takes 
a  prouder,  loftier  shape,  and  mounts  a  burning 
throne.  But  a  man  like  Brockden  Brown,  forced 
to  carry  his  incommunicable  sorrow  into  the  press 
and  thick  of  human  society,  nay,  to  coin  it  into 
the  means  of  procuring  daily  bread,  he  is  the  true 
hero,  even  though  he  should  fall  in  the  struggle. 
To  carry  one's  misery  to  market,  and  sell  it  to  the 
highest  bidder,  what  a  necessity  for  a  proud  and 
sensitive  spirit !  Assuredly  Brown  was  a  brave 
struggler,  if  not  a  successful  one.  xVmid  poverty, 
neglect,  non-appreciation,  hard  labor,  and  the  thou- 
sand n'iaiseries  of  the  crude  country  which  America 
then  was,  he  retained  his  integrity  ;  he  wrote  on 
at  what  Godwin  calls  his  "  story  books  ;"  he 
sought  inspiration  from  his  own  gloomy  woods  and 
silent  fields  ;  and  his  works  appear,  amid  what  are 
called  "  standard  novels,"  like  tall  wind-swept 
American  pines  amid  shrubbery  and  brushwood. 
His  name,  after  his  untimely  death,  (at  the  age  of 
thirty-nine,)  was  returned  upon  his  ungrateful 
country — from  Britain,  where  his  writings  first 
attained  eminent  distinction,  while  even  yet  Amer- 
icans, generally,  prefer  the  adventure  and  bustle 
of  Cooper  to  the  stern  Dante-like  simplicity,  the 
philosophical  spirit,  and  the  harrowing  and  ghost- 
like interest  of  Brown. 

Of  Shelley,  having  spoken  so  often,  what  more 
can  we  say?  He  seems  to  us  as  though  the  most 
beautiful  of  beings  had  been  struck  blind.  Mr. 
De  Quincey,  in  unconscious  plagiarism  from  an- 
other, compares  him  to  a  "  lunatic  angel."  But 
perhaps  his  disease  might  be  better  denominated 
blindness.  It  was  not  because  he  saw  falsely,  but, 
as  if  seeing  and  delaying  to  worship  the  glory  of 
Christ  and  his  religion,  that  delay  was  punished 
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by  a  swift  and  sudden  damness.  Imagine  the 
Apollo  Belvedere,  animated  and  fleshed,  all  his 
dream-like  loveliness  of  form  retained,  but  his  eyes 
remaining  shut !  Thus  blind  and  beautiful  stood 
Shelley  on  his  pedestal,  or  v^^ent  wandering,  an 
inspired  sleep-walker,  among  his  fellows,  who, 
alas,  not  seeing  his  melancholy  plight,  struck  and 
spurned,  instead  of  gently  and  soothingly  trying  to 
lead  him  into  the  right  path.  We  still  think,  not- 
withstanding Mr.  De  Quincey's  eloquent  strictures 
in  reply,  that  if  pity  and  kind-hearted  expostulation 
had  been  employed,  they  might  have  had  the  effect, 
if  not  of  weaning  him  from  his  errors,  at  least  of 
modifying  his  expressions  and  feelings — if  not  of 
opening  his  eyes,  at  least  of  rendering  him  more 
patient  and  hopeful  under  his  eclipse.  What  but 
a  partial  clouding  of  his  mind  could  have  prompted 
such  a  question  as  he  asked  upon  the  following 
occasion?  Haydon,  the  painter,  met  him  once  at 
a  large  dmner  party  in  London.  During  the  course 
of  the  entertainment,  a  thin,  cracked,  shrieking 
voice  was  heard  from  the  one  end  of  the  table,  "  You 
don't  believe,  do  you,  Mr.  Haydon,  in  that  execrable 
thing,  Christianity?"  The  voice  was  poor  Shel- 
ley's, who  could  not  be  at  rest  with  any  new  ac- 
quaintance till  he  ascertained  his  impressions  on 
that  one  topic.  '* 

Poets,  perhaps  all  men,  best  understand  them- 
selves. Thus  no  word  so  true  has  been  spoken  of 
Shelley,  as  where  he  says  of  himself,  that  "  an  ad- 
amantine veil  was  built  up  between  his  mind  and 
heart."  His  intellect  led  him  in  one  direction — 
the  true  impulses  of  his  heart  in  another.  The 
one  was  with  Spinoza — the  other  with  John.  The 
controversy  raged  between  them  like  fire,  and  even 
at  death  was  not  decided.  We  rejoice,  in  contrast 
with  the  brutal  treatment  he  met  with  while  living, 
to  notice  the  tenderness  which  the  most  evangelical 
periodicals  (witness  the  present  number  of  the  North 
British  Review)  extend  to  the  memory  of  this  most 
sincere,  spiritual,  and  unearthly  of  modern  men. 
It  is  to  us  a  proud  reflection,  that  for  at  least 
seventeen  years  our  opinion  of  him  has  remained 
unaltered. 

It  is  not  at  all  to  be  wondered  at,  that  two  such 
spirits  as  Shelley  and  Mary  Godwin,  when  they 
met,  should  become  instantly  attached.  On  his 
own  doctrine  of  a  state  of  preexistence,  we  might 
say  that  the  marriage  had  been  determined  long 
before,  while  yet  the  souls  were  waiting  in  the 
great  antenatal  antechamber  !  They  met  at  last, 
like  two  drops  of  water — Uke  two  flames  of  fire — 
like  two  beautiful  clouds  which  have  crossed  the 
moon,  the  sky  and  all  its  stars,  to  hold  their  mid- 
night assignation  over  a  favorite  and  lonely  river. 
Mary  Godwin  was  an  enthusiast  from  her  childhood. 
She  passed,  by  her  own  account,  part  of  her  youth 
at  Broughty  Ferry,  in  sweet  and  sinless  reverie, 
among  its  cliffs.  The  place  is,  to  us,  famiUar. 
It  possesses  some  fine  features — a  bold  promontory 
crowned  with  an  ancient  castle  jutting  far  out  the 
Tay,  which  here  broadens  into  an  arm  of  the  ocean 
— a  beach,  in  part  smooth  with  sand,  and  in  part 
paved  with  pebbles — cottages  lying  artlessly  along 


the  shore,  clean,  as  if  washed  by  the  near  icj— 
sandy  hillocks  rising  behind — and  westward,  the 
river,  like  an  inland  lake,  stretching  around  Dun- 
dee, with  its  fine  harbor  and  its  surmounting  Law, 
which,  in  its  turn,  is  surmounted  by  the  far  blue 
shapes  of  the  gigantic  Stuicknachroan  and  Ben- 
voirlich.  Did  the  bay  of  Spezia  ever  suggest  to 
Mrs.  Shelley's  mind  the  features  of  the  Scottish 
scene?  That  scene,  seen  so  often,  seldom  fails  to 
bring  before  us  her  image — the  child,  and  soon  to 
be  the  bride,  of  genius.  Was  she  ever,  like  Mirza, 
overheard  in  her  soliloquies,  and  did  she  bear  the 
shame,  accordingly,  in  blushes  which  still  rekindle 
at  the  recollection?  Did  the  rude  fishermen  of 
the  place  deem  her  wondrous  wise,  or  did  they 
deem  her  mad,  with  her  wandering  eye,  her  rapt 
and  gleaming  countenance,  her  Hght  step  moving 
to  the  music  of  her  maiden  meditation  ?  The 
smooth  sand  retains  no  trace  of  her  young  feet—* 
to  the  present  race  she  is  altogether  unknown  ;  but 
we  have  more  than  once  seen  the  man,  and  the 
lover  of  genius,  turn  round  and  look  at  the  spot, 
with  warmer  interest,  and  with  brightening  eye,  as 
we  told  them  that  she  had  been  there. 

We  have  spoken  of  Mrs.  Shelley's  similarity  in 
genius  to  her  husband — we  by  no  means  think  her 
his  equal.  She  has  not  his  subtlety,  swiftness, 
wealth  of  imagination,  and  is  never  caught  up 
(like  Ezekiel  by  his  lock  of  hair)  into  the  same 
rushing  whirlwind  of  inspiration.  She  has  much, 
however,  of  his  imaginative  and  of  his  speculative 
qualities — her  tendency,  like  his,  is  to  the  roman- 
tic, the  ethereal,  and  the  terrible.  The  tie  detain- 
ing her,  as  well  as  him,  to  the  earth,  is  slender — 
her  protest  against  society  is  his,  copied  out  in  a 
fine  female  hand — her  style  is  carefully  and  sue 
cessfully  modelled  upon  his — she  bears,  in  brief, 
to  him,  the  resemblance  which  Laone  did  to  Laon, 
which  Astarte  did  to  Manfred.  Perhaps,  indeed, 
intercourse  with  a  being  so  peculiar,  that  those 
who  came  in  contact  with,  either  withdrew  from 
him  in  hatred,  or  fell  into  the  current  of  his  being  ; 
vanquished  and  enthralled,  has  somewhat  affected 
the  originality,  and  narrowed  the  extent  of  her 
own  genius.  Indian  widows  used  to  fling  them- 
selves upon  the  luneral  pyre  of  their  husbands  : 
she  has  thrown  upon  that  of  hers  her  mode  of 
thought,  her  mould  of  style,  her  creed,  her  heart, 
her  all.  Her  admiration  of  Shelley  was,  and  is, 
an  idolatry.  Can  we  wonder  at  it?  Separated 
from  him  in  the  prime  of  life,  with  all  his  faculties 
in  the  finest  bloom  of  promise,  with  peace  begin^ 
ning  to  build  in  the  crevices  of  his  torn  heart,  and 
with  fame  hovering  ere  it  stooped  upon  his  head — 
separated,  too,  in  circumstances  so  sudden  and 
cruel — can  we  be  astonished  that  from  the  wounds 
of  love  came  forth  the  blood  of  worship  and  sacri- 
fice ?    Wordsworth  speaks  of  himself  as  feeling  for 

"  The  Old  Sea  some  reverential  fear." 

But  in  the  mind  of  "  Mary"  there  must  lurk  a 
feeling  of  a  still  stronger  kind  toward  that  element 
which  he,  next  to  herself,  had  of  all  things  most 
passionately  loved — which  he  trusted  as  a  parent 
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— to  which  he  exposed  himself,  defenceless — (he 
could  not  swim,  he  could  only  soar) — which  he 
had  sung  in  many  a  strain  of  matchless  sweetness, 
but  which  betrayed  and  destroyed  him — how  can 
she,  without  horror,  hear  the  boom  of  its  waves, 
or  look  without  a  shudder,  either  at  its  stormy  or 
its  smiling  countenance  1  What  a  picture  she  pre- 
sents to  our  imagination,  running  with  dishevelled 
hair,  along  the  seashore,  questioning  all  she  met 
if  they  could  tell  her  of  her  husband — nay,  shriek- 
ing out  the  dreadful  question  to  the  surges,  which, 
like  a  dumb  murderer,  had  done  the  deed,  but 
could  not  utter  the  confession  I 

Mrs.  Shelley's  genius,  though  true  and  power- 
ful, is  monotonous  and  circumscribed — more  so 
than  even  her  father's — and,  in  this  point,  presents 
a  strong  contrast  to  her  husband's,  which  could  run 
along  every  note  of  the  gamut — be  witty  or  wild, 
satirical  or  sentimental,  didactic  or  dramatic,  epic 
or  lyrical,  as  it  pleased  him.  She  has  no  wit,  nor 
humor — little  dramatic  talent.  Strong,  clear  de- 
scription of  the  gloomier  scenes  of  nature,  or  the 
darker  passions  of  the  mind,  or  of  those  supernat- 
ural objects  which  her  fancy,  except  in  her  first 
work,  somewhat  laboriously  creates,  is  her  forte. 
Hence  her  reputation  still  rests  upon  "  Franken- 
stein ;"  for  her  "  Last  Man,"  "  Perkin  Warbeck," 
&c.,  are  far  inferior,  if  not  entirely  unworthy  of 
her  talents.  She  unquestionably  made  him  ;  but, 
like  a  mule  or  a  monster,  he  has  had  no  progeny. 

Can  any  one  have  forgot  the  interesting  account 
she  gives  of  her  first  conception  of  that  extraordi- 
nary story,  when  she  had  retired  to  rest,  her  fancy 
heated  by  hearing  ghost  tales  ;  and  when  the  whole 
circumstances  of  the  story  appeared  at  once  before 
her  eye,  as  in  a  ca,mera  obscural  It  is  ever  thus, 
we  imagine,  that  truly  original  conceptions  are  pro- 
duced. They  are  cast — not  wrought.  They  come 
as  wholes,  and  not  in  parts.  It  was  thus  that 
Tarn  o'  Shanter  completed,  along  Burns'  mind, 
his  weird  and  tipsy  gallop  in  a  single  hour.  Thus 
Coleridge  composed  the  outline  of  his  "  Ancient 
Marinere,"  in  one  evening  walk  near  Nether 
Stowey.  So  rapidly  rose  "  Frankenstein,"  which, 
as  Moore  well  remarks,  has  been  one  of  those 
striking  conceptions  which  take  hold  of  the  public 
mind  at  once  and  forever. 

The  theme  is  morbid  and  disgusting  enough. 
The  story  is  that  of  one  who  finds  out  the  princi- 
ple of  life,  constructs  a  monstrous  being,  who, 
because  his  maker  fails  in  forming  a  female  com- 
panion to  him,  ultimately  murders  the  dearest 
friend  of  his  benefactor,  and,  in  remorse  and  de- 
spair, disappears  amid  the  eternal  snows  of  the 
North  Pole.  Nothing  more  preposterous  than  the 
meagre  outline  of  the  story  exists  in  literature. 
But  Mrs.  Shelley  deserves  great  credit,  neverthe- 
less. In  the  first  place,  she  has  succeeded  in  her 
delineation  ;  she  has  painted  this  shapeless  being 
upon  the  imagination  of  the  world  forever ;  and 
beside  Caliban,  and  Hecate,  and  Death  in  Life, 
and  all  other  weird  and  gloomy  creations,  this 
nameless,  unfortunate,  involuntary,  gigantic  unit 
stands.     To    succeed    in    an  attempt  so  daring, 
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proves  at  once  the  power  of  the  author,  and  a 
certain  value  even  in  the  original  conception.  To 
keep  verging  perpetually  on  the  limit  of  the  absurd, 
and  to  produce  the  while  all  the  effects  of  the  sub- 
lime, this  takes  and  tasks  very  high  faculties  \r>- 
deed.  Occasionally,  we  admit,  she  does  overstep 
the  mark.  Thus  the  whole  scene  of  the  monster's 
education  in  the  cottage,  his  overhearing  the  read- 
ing of  the  "  Paradise  Lost,"  the  "  Sorrows  of 
Werter,"  &c.,  and  in  this  way  acquiring  knowl- 
edge and  refined  sentiments,  seems  unspeakably 
ridiculous.  A  Caco-demon  weeping  in  concert  with 
Eve  or  Werter  is  too  ludicrous  an  idea — as  absurd 
as  though  he  had  been  represented  as  boarded  at 
Capsicum  Hall.  But  it  is  wonderful  how  deli- 
cately and  gracefully  Mrs.  Shelley  has  managed 
the  whole  prodigious  business.  She  touches  pitch 
with  a  lady's  glove,  and  is  not  defiled.  From  a 
whole  forest  of  the  "  nettle  danger"  she  extracts 
a  sweet  and  plentiful  supply  of  the  "  flower  safety." 
With  a  fine  female  footing,  she  preserves  the  nar- 
row path  which  divides  the  terrible  from  the  dis- 
gusting. She  unites,  not  in  a  junction  of  words 
alone,  but  in  effect,  the  "  horribly  beautiful."  Her 
monster  is  not  only  as  Caliban  appeared  to  Trinculo 
— a  very  pretty  monster — but  somewhat  poetical 
and  pathetic  withal.  You  almost  weep  or  him  in 
his  utter  insulation.  Alone  !  dread  word,  though 
it  were  to  be  alone  in  heaven !  Alone !  word, 
hardly  more  dreadful  if  it  were  to  be  alone  in 
hell! 

"Alone,  all,  all  alone, 
Alone  on  a  wide,  wide  sea ; 
And  never  a  saint  took  pity  on 
My  soul  in  agony." 
Thus  wrapt  around  by  his  loneliness,  as  by  a  silent 
burning  chain,   does   this   gigantic  creature   run 
through  the  world,  like  a  lion  who  has  lost  his 
mate,  in  a  forest  of  fire,  seeking  for  his  kindred 
being,  but  seeking  forever  in  vain. 

He  is  not  only  alone,  but  alone  because  he  has 
no  being  hke  him  throughout  the  whole  universe. 
What  a  solitude  within  a  solitude  ! — solitude  com- 
parable only  to  that  of  the  Alchemist  in  St.  Leon, 
when  he  buries  his  last  tie  to  humanity,  in  his 
wife's  grave,  and  goes  on  his  way,  "friendless, 
friendless,  alone,  alone." 

What  a  scene  is  the  process  of  his  creation,  anc" 
especially  the  hour  when  he  first  began  to  breathe 
to  open  his  ill-favored  eyes,  and  to  stretch  his  ill- 
shapen  arms,  toward  his  terrified  author,  who,  for 
the  first  time,  becomes  aware  of  the  enormity  of 
the  mistake  he  has  committed ;  who  has  had  a 
giant's  strength,  and  used  it  tyrannously  like  a  gi- 
ant, and  who  shudders  and  shrinks  back  from  his 
own  horrible  handy- work  !  It  is  a  type,  whether 
intended  or  not,  of  the  fate  of  genius,  whenever  it 
dares  either  to  revile,  or  to  resist,  the  common 
laws  and  obligations,  and  conditions  of  man  and 
the  universe.  Better,  better  far  be  blasted  with 
the  lightnings  of  heaven,  than  by  the  recoil,  upon 
one's  own  head,  of  one  false,  homeless,  returning, 
revenging  thought. 

Scarcely  second  to  her  description  of  the  moment 
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when,  at  midnight,  and  under  the  light  of  a  waning 
moon,  the  monster  was  born,  is  his  sudden  appa- 
rition upon  a  glacier  among  the  high  Alps.  This 
scene  strikes  us  the  more,  as  it  seems  the  fulfil- 
ment of  a  fear  which  all  have  felt,  who  have  found 
themselves  alone  among  such  desolate  regions. 
Who  has  not  at  times  trembled  lest  those  ghastlier 
and  drearier  places  of  nature,  which  abound  in  our 
own  Highlands,  should  bear  a  different  progeny 
from  the  ptarmigan,  the  sheep,  the  raven,  or  the 
gagle — lest  the  mountain  should  suddenly  crown 
itself  with  a  Titanic  spectre,  and  the  mist,  dispart- 
ing, reveal  demoniac  forms,  and  the  lonely  moor 
discover  its  ugly  dwarf,  as  if  dropped  down  from 
the  overhanging  thunder  cloud — and  the  forest  of 
pines  show  unearthly  shapes  sailing  among  their 
shades — and  the  cataract  overboil  with  its  own  wild 
creations  1  Thus  fitly,  amid  scenery  like  that  of 
some  dream  of  nightmare,  on  a  glacier  as  on  a 
throne,  stands  up  before  the  eye  of  his  own  maker, 
the  miscreation,  and  he  cries  out, 

"  Whence  and  what  art  thou,  execrable  shape?" 

In  darkness  and  distance,  at  last,  the  being  dis- 
appears, and  the  imagination  dares  hardly  pursue 
him  as  he  passes  amid  those  congenial  shapes  of 
colossal  size,  terror,  and  mystery,  which  we  fancy 
to  haunt  those  outskirts  of  existence,  with,  behind 
them  at  midnight,  "  all  Europe  and  Asia  fast 
asleep,  and  before  them  the  silent  immensity  and 
Palace  of  the  Eternal,  to  which  our  sun  is  but  a 
porch-lamp." 

Altogether,  the  work  is  wonderful  as  the  work 
of  a  girl  of  eighteen.  She  has  never  since  fully 
equalled  or  approached  its  power,  nor  do  we  ever 
expect  that  she  shall.  One  distinct  addition  to  our 
original  creations  must  be  conceded  her — and  it  is 
no  little  praise  ;  for  there  are  few  writers  of  fiction 
who  have  done  so  much  out  of  Germany.  What 
are  they,  in  this  respect,  to  our  painters — to  Fu- 
seli,  with  his  quaint  brain,  so  prodigal  of  unearthly 
shapes — to  John  Martin,  who  has  created  over  his 
head  a  whole  dark,  frowning,  but  magnificent 
luorld — or  to  David  Scott,  our  own  most  cherished 
friend,  in  whose  studio,  while  standing  surrounded 
by  pictured  poems  of  such  startling  originality, 
such  austere  selection  of  theme,  and  such  solemn 
dignity  of  treatment,  (forgetting  not  himself,  the 
grave,  mild,  quiet,  shadowy  enthusiast,  with  his 
slow,  deep,  sepulchral  tones,)  you  are  almost 
tempted  to  exclaim,  "How  dreadful  is  this 
place!" 

Of  one  promised  and  anticipated  task  we  must, 
ere  we  close,  respectfully  remind  Mrs.  Shelley  ;  it 
is  of  the  life  of  her  husband.  That,  even  after 
Captain  Medwyn's  recent  work,  has  evidently  yet 
to  be  written.  No  hand  but  hers  can  write  it  well. 
Critics  may  anatomize  his  qualities — she  only  can 
paint  his  likeness.  In  proclaiming  his  praise,  ex- 
aggeration in  her  will  be  pardoned  ;  and  in  unveil- 
ing his  faults,  tenderness  may  be  expected  from 
her ;  she  alone,  we  believe,  after  all,  fully  under- 
stands him  ;  she  alone  fully  knows  the  particulars 
of  his  outer  and  inner  history  ;  and  we  hope  and 


believe  that  her  biography  will  be  a  monument  to 
his  memory,  as  lasting  as  the  Euganean  hills  ;  and 
her  lament  over  his  loss  as  sweet  as  the  everlasting 
dirge,  sung  in  their  "  late  remorse  of  love,"  by  the 
waters  of  the  Italian  sea. 


From  Chambers'  Journal, 
SCHOOL    OF    INDUSTRY   FOR    THUGS. 

Some  years  ago  we  gave  our  readers  a  sketch 
of  the  race  o^  hereditary  robbers  and  murderers  in 
India  called  Thugs ;  and  we  have  now  the  task,  as 
strange  as  it  is  pleasing,  of  describing  a  series  of 
measures  by  which,  in  the  part  of  the  country  where 
the  experiment  has  been  tried,  these  preternatural 
monsters  have  been  already  converted  into  quiet  and 
useful  citizens.  We  are  enabled  to  do  this  by  the 
kindness  of  a  stranger  who  dates  in  July  last  from 
Jubbulpoor,  in  the  Saugor  and  Nerbudda  territory. 
He  describes  himself  as  "  a  poor  uneducated  man, 
but  one  interested  in  his  fellow-beings  ;"  and  he 
addresses  himself  to  this  journal  in  gratitude  for  its 
efforts  in  the  cause  of  human  amelioration,  and  from 
his  desire  to  take  advantage  of  a  circulation  which 
is  not  confimed  to  one  country,  or  one  hemispliere, 
in  giving  publicity  to  some  important  suggestions. 
He  begins  his  communication  by  referring  to  our 
account  of  the  Dundee  School  of  Industry  in  March 
last,  a  perusal  of  which  led  him  to  suppose  that  we 
should  be  glad  to  have  a  sketch  of  a  similar  estab- 
lishment in  India,  whose  objects  are  not  pilferers 
and  beggars,  but  outlaws  of  nature  as  well  as  of 
man,  who  inherited  from  their  ancestors,  as  their 
sole  fortune  and  profession  in  the  world,  the  trade 
of  assassination ! 

Jubbulpoor,  we  may  premise,  is  a  town  of  about 
20,000  inhabitants,  and  somewhat  remarkable,  even 
in  India,  for  ignorance  and  superstition.  Its  neigh- 
borhood was  specially  infested  with  Thugs  and  poi- 
soners, and  its  citizens,  to  a  man,  were — and  most 
of  them  are  still — devout  believers  in  the  grossest 
species  of  sorcery.  We  mention  this  to  show  that 
the  singular  school  of  industry  we  are  to  describe 
set  out  with  no  peculiar  advantages  of  locality. 

The  grand  difficulty  that  was  at  first  found  in  the 
suppression  of  Thuggee,  arose  from  the  vast  extent 
of  the  territory  it  pervaded,  and  the  want  of  local 
courts  for  the  special  cognizance  of  that  gigantic 
crime.  Such  tribunals  were  at  length  formed  in  the 
capital  cities  of  various  native  princes,  with  our  res- 
idents for  their  judges ;  while  at  Jubbulpoor,  Colo- 
nel Sleeman  established  himself,  in  1836,  as  chief 
superintendent  of  the  whole.  Thanks  to  the  energy 
of  this  meritorious  officer,  murder  was  now  no 
longer  permitted  to  traverse  the  country  unchecked. 
Upwards  of  a  thousand  Thug  families  were  appre- 
hended, and  sent  in  to  Jubbulpoor  for  trial ;  and  as 
everything  is  on  a  great  scale  in  India,  it  was  no 
uncommon  thing  to  see  in  a  single  morning  fifteen, 
twenty,  even  twenty-five,  of  these  wretches  swing- 
ing upon  the  gallows.  The  consequence  of  this 
virtually  humane  severity  was,  that  the  whole  race 
was  seized  with  a  panic ;  the  gangs  separated  and 
fled  ;  their  individual  members,  of  course,  found 
their  occupation  gone  ;  and  in  a  space  of  time  won- 
derfully short,  a  system  that  had  been  for  hundreds 
of  years  rooted  in  habit  and  religion  was  broken  up 
and  destroyed. 

But  all  the  convicts  could  not  be  hanged,  and 
many  were  found  useful  as  approvers  in  obtaining 
the  conviction  of  the  rest,  as  they  were  captured 
from  time  to  time.    Of  these  there  had  collected 
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at  Jubbulpoor,  in  the  year  1837,  450  men  with  their 
wives  and  families,  who  resided  during  the  day  in 
a  walled  village  in  the  neighborhood  built  on  pur- 
pose for  their  reception,  while  at  night  the  men 
were  locked  up  in  the  jails  of  the  town.  Each 
family,  according  to  size,  received  from  four  to 
eight  shillings  a  month  for  its  support ;  but  as  the 
mouths  increased  in  number,  this  grew  more  and 
more  inadequate,  and  the  children  were  sent  out  by 
their  parents  to  work,  beg,  pilfer,  or  forage  for 
themselves  in  any  way  they  thought  proper.  Col- 
onel Sleeman  saw  that  this  system  could  not  go  on. 
As  the  children  grew  up,  their  wants  would  be 
greater,  and  their  will  stronger,  and  the  convict 
village  would  turn  out  to  be  a  nursery  of  crime. 
Under  these  circumstances,  he  suggested  to  his 
able  and  energetic  assistant.  Lieutenant  Brown,  the 
necessity  of  their  attempting  to  introduce  habits  of 
industry  among  the  convicts  and  their  families. 

Lieutenant  Brown  set  to  work  with  his  custom- 
ary alacrity,  and  erected  a  few  sheds  near  his  own 
house,  where  he  induced  about  two  hundred  of  the 
approvers  themselves  to  repair,  for  the  purpose  of 
working  at  some  common  manufacture.  These 
men,  however,  had  never  in  their  lives  tried  their 
hands  at  anything  but  murder,  and  such  work  as 
they  were  now  set  to  did  not  come  kindly  to  them. 
Their  reward  was  to  be  the  profit  on  the  articles 
manufactured  ;  but  the  manufacture  was  so  bad, 
and  the  profit,  in  consequence,  so  small,  that  the 
laborers  became  first  discontented,  then  disgusted, 
and  then  enraged,  at  their  having  condescended  to 
anything  at  once  so  mean  and  unprofitable  as  reg- 
ular industry.  One  day,  in  order  to  make  an  end 
of  the  business,  they  set  fire  to  the  whole  plant, 
and  burned  it  to  the  ground.  Here  they  had  reck- 
oned, however,  without  their  host,  Lieutenant 
Brown ;  for  the  circumstance  only  made  him  the 
more  determined  and  peremptory.  He  turned  out 
the  whole  village  morning  and  evening  for  six 
hours,  to  make  bricks  sufficient  for  a  shed  eighty 
feet  by  forty ;  and  having  completed  the  building, 
he  borrowed  jG50  from  the  government  to  roof  it 
in.  The  lieutenant  himself,  however,  had  to  attend 
to  his  magisterial  and  other  duties  from  ten  till  five 
o'clock  ;  and  the  native  guards  were  useless  in  su- 
perintendence, as  they  stood  in  the  most  abject  awe 
of  their  desperate  prisoners,  and  allowed  them  to 
work  or  play  just  as  they  pleased.  He  applied, 
therefore,  for  an  overseer,  and  obtained,  in  1840, 
the  services  of  a  Mr.  Williams,  a  daring  and  inde- 
fatigable officer,  who  kept  four  hundred  deperadoes 
at  work  from  seven  A.  M.  till  five  P.  M.,  thrashing 
'with  his  own  hands  the  idle  and  refractory.  Under 
this  discipline,  the  convicts  were  able  in  two  years 
to  spin  hemp,  weave  common  carpeting,  make 
coarse  towels,  door-mats,  &c.,  all  of  which  were 
sold  at  Jubbulpoor  and  the  surrounding  stations. 

It  was  now  considered  advisable  to  make  an  at- 
tempt with  the  children  ;  and  the  approvers  were 
informed  that  all  who  chose  might  bring  their  sons 
to  the  factory,  who  would  be  taught  a  trade,  and 
receive  a  monthly  stipend.  Not  one  appeared.  It 
was  the  idea  of  the  parents  that  the  real  object  of 
the  government  was  to  make  their  children  Chris- 
tians ;  and  although  they,  the  prisoners,  must  work 
under  compulsion,  they  were  determined  to  place 
their  offspring,  who  were  free,  under  no  such  sus- 
picious subjeclion.  Mr.  Williams  at  length  offered, 
as  a  premium  t6  such  parents  as  should  comply, 
the  privilege  of  sleeping  in  the  village,  instead  of 
being  locked  up  in  the  jail  at  night ;  and  the  conse- 
quence was,  that  twenty  boys  appeared  at  the  fac- 
tory the   next  morning,   and   one  hundred  more 


within  a  week  The  latter,  however,  were  re- 
jected ;  for  Mr.  Williams  had  become  uneasy  at 
the  idea  of  leaving  so  many  desperate  men  together 
in  a  village  guarded  by  only  four  sentries.  It  was 
necessary  to  proceed  by  degrees,  and  let  the  ci- 
devant  Thugs  feel  their  way  to  the  comparative 
freedom  of  the  village. 

The  first  twenty  boys  were  taught  the  manufac- 
ture of  Brussels  carpeting  by  an  expert  weaver 
from  Mirzapore,  and  in  three  months  were  able  to 
go  on  without  their  master.  Another  score  of  boys 
were  then  admitted  ;  and  in  six  months  there  were 
in  all  fifty  boys,  under  ten  years  of  age,  busily  em- 
ployed in  carpet-weaving.  But  although  such  a 
luxury  as  Brussels  carpets  might  employ  fifty  boys 
even  in  India,  it  could  not  afford  occupation  for  hun- 
dreds ;  the  overseer,  therefore,  constructed  another 
shed  similar  to  the  one  built  by  Lieutenant  Brown, 
and  set  more  approvers  and  boys  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  cotton  cloth.  And  cotton  cloth  they  did 
manufacture  to  a  considerable  extent ;  but,  unluck- 
ily, when  they  came  to  sell  it,  they  found  the  long 
cloths  of  another  hemisphere  offered  in  the  bazaar 
at  two  shillings  for  six  yards,  while  for  the  same 
money  they  could  not  afford  more  than  seven  of 
their  own,  as  coarse  as  dowlas.  This  now,  of 
course,  remained  unsalable.  "  Read  this,  men  of 
Manchester!"  says  our  correspondent.  "In  the 
valley  of  the  Nerbudda,  where  cotton  is  cheaper 
than  in  any  part  of  India,  and  where  labor  is  the 
cheapest  in  the  world — being  six  shillings  a  month 
for  weavers  who  will  work  with  an  Indian  loom 
twelve  hours  a  day — in  that  valley  you  can  sell 
cheaper  cloth  than  is  produced  at  our  very  doors, 
although,  to  say  nothing  of  the  sea  voyage  of  so 
many  thousand  miles,  you  have  to  bring  your  man- 
ufacture 800  miles  inland,  and  pay  duly  on  it  four 
times  after  it  has  left  Calcutta  !" 

What  was  to  be  done  1  The  cloth  must  be  used 
— the  work  must  go  on.  It  was  suggested  by  the 
overseer  to  turn  the  stuff  into  tents ;  and  although 
these  had  hitherto  been  supposed  to  require  expert 
workmen,  no  one  now  saw  a  difficulty  in  teaching 
the  Thugs  anything.  Expert  workmen  were  brought 
from  Futlyghur ;  and  in  twelve  months,  100  people 
were  employed  in  making  tents,  stamping  the  chintzes 
for  lining,  turning  the  poles,  making  carpets,  ropes, 
and  a  score  of  other  articles  indispensable  for  a  Ben- 
gal tent.  From  the  year  1840  to  1847,  this  estab- 
lishment has  increased  tenfold  ;  it  has  now  upwards 
of  twenty  large  workshops,  built  in  good  style  by  the 
Thugs  themselves;  and  among  the  hands  are  150 
boys,  most  of  whom  earn  more  than  ordinary  work- 
men in  the  town.  The  original  450  murderers  by 
birth  and  profession  who  have  thus  been  brought 
into  habits  of  industry,  are  represented  as  exhibit- 
ing every  appearance  of  contentment  and  comfort ; 
their  children  are  growing  up  respectable  members 
of  the  new  form  of  society  of  which  they  are  a  part ; 
their  wives  keep  their  houses  and  village  clean,  and 
add  to  the  family  funds  by  spinning  thread  at  their 
leisure  hours,  which  is  purchased  at  the  factory. 
The  wages  paid  to  them  average  £80  a  month  ; 
and  the  goods  sold  exceed  jC300  a  month.  In  fine, 
the  paltry  outlay  of  the  government  has  been  already 
returned,  and  the  establishment  supports  itself. 

We  have  but  one  more  trait  to  add  to  this  cheer- 
ing picture.  The  question  is  no  longer  how  to 
induce  the  attendance  of  the  children  at  the  factory  ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  the  advantages  derivable  from 
permission  to  do  so  are  so  manifest,  that  the  super- 
intendent is  able  to  make  a  condition  with  their 
parents.  The  condition  is,  that  the  children  attend 
a  school  provided  for  them,  and  learn  to  read  and 
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write  before  beir^  admitted  to  work!  Notwith- 
standing all  this  growing-  prosperity,  our  readers 
will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  Mr.  Williams  has  as 
yet  no  assistant  but  a  single  native  clerk  to  keep 
the  accounts  of  the  establishment.  This  would  be 
incredible  to  those  who  are  not  aware  of  the  wild 
extravagance  of  the  company  in  matters  of  show 
and  bloodshed,  and  the  miserable  per  centage  on 
their  princely  revenue  which  they  devote  to  the 
purposes  of  education  and  national  progress.  There 
are  various  persons  in  this  country,  however,  who 
have  an  opportunity,  as  our  correspondent  suggests, 
of  assisting  the  solitary  overseer,  and  in  a  way  per- 
haps conducive  to  the  gratification  of  their  own 
tastes.  Models,  for  instance,  of  such  simple  ma- 
chines as  would  assist  him  in  his  labors  would  be 
all-important  to  him  ;  such  as  a  brick-and-tile-mak- 
ing  machine,  a  common  windmill,  or  a  warping- 
mill. 

In  the  account  already  referred  to  of  the  Dundee 
School  of  Industry,  we  gave  some  details  of  the 
previous  habits  of  the  objects  of  the  institution  ;  but 
a  picture  of  the  same  kind  in  the  present  case,  be- 
sides being  infinitely  more  painful,  would  have  no 
compensating  utility,  referring,  as  it  would  do,  to 
a  state  of  society  so  widely  different  from  our  own. 
Still,  with  reference  to  the  above  history  of  their 
reform,  we  must  say  enough  to  dispossess  our  read- 
ers of  the  idea,  if  any  of  them  have  formed  it,  that 
the  Thugs  were  mere  ignorant  and  brutal  wretches, 
who  murdered  from  an  innate  ferocity  of  character. 
On  the  contrary,  their  worst  crimes  were  tinged 
with  a  sort  of  wild  feeling  of  religion.  In  the  es- 
tablishment at  Jubbulpoor  they  are  never  unwilling 
to  relate  their  adventures,  asserting  that  they  were 
themselves  but  blind  instruments  of  a  higher  power, 
sent  into  the  world  for  the  purpose  of  punishing 
such  objects  of  divine  wrath  as  were  delivered  into 
their  hands.  Our  correspondent  states  that  the  ap- 
provers in  question  were  supposed  to  have  mur- 
dered, collectively,  25,000  persons  by  strangulation  ; 
but  he  must  mean,  we  presume,  that  this  was  the 
number  of  the  victims  of  the  gangs  to  which  these 
individuals  belonged.  The  patience,  perseverance, 
and  ingenuity  they  are  now  exercising  in  the  arts 
of  civilized  life,  receive  a  remarkable  illustration 
from  the  following  anecdote  related  by  Colonel 
Sleeman  himself: — 

"  A  stout  Mogul  officer,  of  noble  bearing  and 
singularly  handsome  countenance,  on  his  way  from 
the  Punjaub  to  Oude,  crossed  the  Ganges  at  Gur- 
muktesur  Ghat,  near  Meeruth,  to  pass  through 
Moradabad  and  Bareilly.  He  was  mounted  on  a 
5ne  Turkee  horse,  and  attended  by  his  khidmutgar 
(butler)  and  groom.  Soon  after  crossing  the  river, 
he  fell  in  with  a  small  party  of  well-dressed  and 
modest-looking  men,  going  the  same  road.  They 
accosted  him  in  a  respectful  manner,  and  attempted 
to  enter  into  conversation  with  him.  He  had  heard 
of  Thugs,  and  told  them  to  be  off.  They  smiled  at 
his  idle  suspicions,  and  tried  to  remove  them  ;  but 
all  in  vain  :  the  Mogul  was  determined  :  they  saw 
his  nostrils  swelling  with  indignation,  took  their 
leave,  and  followed  slowly.  The  next  morning  he 
overtook  the  same  number  of  men,  but  of  a  different 
appearance,  all  Mussulmans.  They  accosted  him 
in  the  same  respectful  manner  ;  talked  of  the  dan- 
ger of  the  road,  an^.tbe  necessity  of  their  keeping 
.together,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  protection  of 
any  mounted  gentleman  that  happened  to  be  going 
-the  same  way.  The  Mogul  officer  said  not  a  word 
dn  reply,  resolved  to  have  no  companions  on  the 
joad.  They  persisted  :  his  nostrils  began  again  to 
0wdh  ^^^  pttttitjg  bi3  hand  to  his  sword,  he  bade 


them  all  be  off,  or  he  would  have  their  heads  from 
their  shoulders.  He  had  a  bow  and  quiver  full  of 
arrows  over  his  shoulders,  a  brace  of  loaded  pistols 
in  his  waistbelt,  and  a  sword  by  his  side,  and  was 
altogether  a  very  formidable-looking  cavalier.  In 
the  evening,  another  party,  that  lodged  in  the  same 
surae,  became  very  intimate  with  the  butler  and 
groom.  They  were  going  the  same  road  ;  and  aa 
the  Mogul  overtook  them  in  the  morning,  they  made 
their  bows  respectfully,  and  began  to  enter  into 
conversation  with^  their  two  friends  the  groom  and 
the  butler,  who  were  coming  up  behind.  The  Mo- 
gul's nostrils  began  again  to  swell,  and  he  bade  the 
strangers  be  off.  The  groom  and  butler  inter- 
ceded ;  for  their  master  was  a  grave,  sedate  man, 
and  they  wanted  companions.  All  would  not  do ; 
and  the  strangers  fell  in  the  rear.  The  next  day, 
when  they  had  got  to  the  middle  of  an  extensive 
and  uninhabited  plain,  the  Mogul  in  advance,  and 
his  two  servants  a  few  hundred  yards  behind,  he 
came  up  to  a  party  of  six  poor  Mussulmans  sitting 
weeping  by  the  side  of  a  dead  companion.  They 
were  soldiers  from  Lahore,  on  their  way  to  Luck- 
now,  worn  down  by  fatigue,  in  their  anxiety  to  see 
their  wives  and  children  once  more,  after  a  long  and 
painful  service.  Their  companion,  the  hope  and 
prop  of  his  family,  had  sunk  under  the  fatigue,  and 
they  had  made  a  grave  for  him  ;  but  they  were 
poor  unlettered  men,  and  unable  to  repeat  the  fu- 
neral service  from  the  holy  Koran  :  would  his  high- 
ness but  perform  this  last  office  for  them,  he  would 
no  doubt  find  his  reward  in  this  world  and  the  next. 
The  Mogul  dismounted  ;  the  body  had  been  placed 
in  its  proper  position,  with  its  head  towards  Mecca. 
A  carpet  was  spread  ;  the  Mogul  took  off  his  bow 
and  quiver,  then  his  pistols  and  sword,  and  placed 
them  on  the  ground  near  the  body ;  called  for  wa- 
ter, and  washed  his  feet,  hands,  and  face,  that  he 
might  not  pronounce  the  holy  words  in  an  unclean 
state.  He  then  knelt  down,  and  began  to  repeat 
the  funeral  service  in  a  clear,  loud  voice.  Two  of 
the  poor  soldiers  knelt  by  him,  one  on  each  side,  in 
silence.  The  other  four  went  off  a  few  paces,  to 
beg  that  the  butler  and  groom  would  not  come  so 
near  as  to  interrupt  the  good  Samaritan  at  his  de- 
votions. All  being  ready,  one  of  the  four,  in  a  low 
under-tone  gave  the  shirnee  (signal ;)  the  handker- 
chiefs were  thrown  over  their  necks,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  all  three — the  Mogul  and  his  servants — 
were  dead,  and  lying  in  the  grave  in  the  usual  man- 
ner— the  head  of  one  at  the  feet  of  the  one  below 
him.  All  the  parties  they  had  met  on  the  road 
belonged  to  a  gang  of  Jumaldehee  Thugs,  of  the 
kingdom  of  Oude.  In  despair  of  being  able  to  win 
the  Mogul's  confidence  in  the  usual  way,  and  de- 
termined to  have  the  money  and  jewels  which  they 
knew  he  carried  with  him,  they  had  adopted  this 
plan  of  disarming  him  ;  dug  the  grave  by  the  side 
of  the  road,  in  the  open  plain,  and  made  a  handsome 
young  Mussulman  of  the  party  the  dead  soldier. 
The  Mogul  being  a  very  stout  man,  died  almost 
without  a  struggle,  as  is  usually  the  case  with  such, 
and  his  two  servants  made  no  resistance." 

In  conclusion,  we  must  permit  ourselves  to  ex- 
press the  pleasure  we  feel  in  having  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  recording  in  these  pages  the  names  of  the 
individuals  who  have  been  the  proximate  agents  in 
bringing  about  so  happy  a  moral  revolution.  We 
have  strong  hope  that  the  good  work  will  spread, 
and  that  the  government  of  India  will  at  length  be 
awakened  more  fully  to  a  sense  of  its  duty,  and 
even  to  a  sense  of  the  glory  it  may  acquire — if 
glory  be  its  object — by  following  up  the  bloodless 
triumphs  of  peace  and  humanity. 
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From  the  Quarterly  Review. 
1.   CEuvres  de  Frederic  le   Grand,  Roi  de  Prusse, 
Nouvelle  Edition.     Berlin  :    chez  Rodolphe 
Decker,  Imprimeur  du  Roi,  vols.  i. 


.  ii-j  et 
m.     1846. 

2.  Friedrich  der    Grosse:   eine   Lebens-Geschichte. 

Von  J.  D.  E.  Preuss,  Berlin,  4  vols.      1832. 

3.  Urkunden-buch  zur  Lebens-Geschichte.     Von  J. 

D.  E.  Preuss,  Berlin,  5  vols.     1834. 

In  a  convocation  held  at  Oxford  on  the  1st  of 
July,  1847,  "  it  was  proposed  and  agreed  that  the  i 
university  seal  should  be  affixed  to  a  letter  of 
thanks  to  his  majesty  the  King  of  Prussia  for  his 
majesty's  gracious  present  of  the  three  first  vol- 
umes of  a  magnificent  edition  of  the  Works  of 
King  Frederick  the  Great."  We  have  no  doubt 
that  the  good  taste  of  the  royal  donor  v^^ill  limit  his 
gift  to  the  earlier  volumes,  which  comprise  such 
writings  as  the  Memoircs  de  Brandebourg  and 
L'Histoire  de  Mon  Temps.  Were  his  majesty  to 
send  the  complete  collection,  with  what  feelings 
could  the  reverend  heads  of  houses  be  expected  to 
read — or  with  what  expressions  to  acknowledge 
— the  Commentaire  Theologique  sur  Barbe  Bleue, 
or  the  Ode,  in  the  style  of  Petronius,  on  the  French 
fugitives  after  Rosbach  !* 

•  This  new  edition  comes  forth  with  a  splendor 
well  beseeming,  if  not  the  value  of  the  works,  yet 
certainly  the  rank  of  the  author.  No  expense  has 
been  spared  on  the  paper  or  the  types ;  and  the 
editor.  Dr.  Preuss,  is  eminently  qualified  for  the 
task  from  his  most  full  and  valuable,  and  on  the 
whole  impartial  and  discriminating.  Life  of  King 
Frederick  which  appeared  in  1832. 

We  shall  not  be  tempted,  however,  by  this 
opportunity  to  enter  into  any  minute  discussion  of 
the  writings  of  the  Prussian  monarch.  On  his 
general  demerits  as  an  author,  the  department  of 
letter- writing  alone  excepted,  his  imperfect  mas- 
tery of  the  French  in  which  he  chose  to  write, 
and  his  peculiar  tediousness  both  in  his  prose  and 
verse,  or  rather  in  his  two  kinds  of  prose,  the 
rhymed  and  unrhymed — we  imagine  that  all  critics 
of  all  countries  (unless  possibly  his  own)  are  en- 
tirely agreed.  Nor  do  we  propose  to  descant 
either  upon  the  freaks  of  his  youth  or  the  glories 
of  his  wars.  Both  are  sufficiently  well  known — 
the  former  through  his  own  sister,  the  Margravine 
de  Bareith,  and  his  favorite,  Voltaire  ; — the  latter 
from  the  pages  of  more  than  one  historian.  But 
it'  seems  to  us  that  his  system  of  administration  in 
peace  has  by  no  means  received  the  same  degree 
of  attention  as  his  military  exploits.  Nor  are  the 
habits  of  his  declining  age  so  familiar  to  us  as 
those  of  his  early  manhood.  It  is  therefore  to 
these — the  life  of  Frederick  public  and  private 
since  the  pe?ice  of  Hubertsburg — that  we  now 
desire  to  apply  ourselves.  For  this  investigation 
the  biography  of  Dr.  Preuss,  with  his  five  volumes 
of  appended  documents,  will  supply  our  best,  though 
by  no  means  our  only,  materials. 

From  the  peace  of  Hubertsburg  in  1763  until 

*  Cong*  de  I'Arm^e  des  Cercles  et  des  Tonnelliers, 
CEuvres  Posthumes,  vol.  xv.,  p.  217. 


his  death  in  1786,  Frederick  may  be  said  to  have 
enjoyed  uninterrupted  peace.  For  although  a 
declaration  of  war  was  called  forth  by  the  Bavarian 
succession  in  1778,  it  was  merely,  as  he  might 
have  termed  it  in  his  adopted  language,  vme  levee 
de  boucliers ;  it  led  scarcely  even  to  a  skirmish,  far 
less  to  a  battle  or  a  siege.  But  these  twenty-three 
years  of  public  peace  were  to  the  king  himself 
very  far  from  years  of  repose.  A  slight  sketch  of 
his  daily  life  at  Potsdam  or  Sans  Souci  will  best 
portray  his  unremitting  activity. 

The  value  of  early  hours  had  been  felt  by  Fred- 
erick in  his  campaigns,  especially  when  opposed  to 
indolent  and  luxurious  courtiers  like  the  Prince  de 
Soubise.  "  Je  pense  bien,"  says  Voltaire,  30th 
March,  1759 — (he  is  addressing  Frederick  and 
alluding  to  Soubise) — "  que  celui  qui  met  sesbot- 
tes  a  quatre  heures  du  matin  a  un  grand  avantage 
au  jeu  centre  celui  qui  monte  en  carrosse  a  midi." 
These  early  habits  of  Frederick  were  continued  in 
his  years  of  peace.  In  summer  he  usually  rose  at 
three,  seldom  ever  after  four  ;  in  winter  he  was 
scarcely  an  hour  later.  During  the  prime  of  his 
manhood  five  or  six  hours  of  sleep  sufficed  him  ; 
but  in  his  old  age  the  term  was  extended  to  seven 
or  eight.  His  ablutions,  when  performed  at  all, 
were  slight  and  few.  While  still  in  the  hands  of 
his  hair-dresser  he  opened  his  first  packet  of  letters 
from  Berlin  ;  this  packet  contained  only  such  let- 
ters as,  either  by  their  seals  or  by  post-office 
notices,  were  known  to  come  from  Prussian  nobles. 
All  other  letters  of  subjects  not  of  noble  birth  were 
opened  by  some  one  of  the  four  cabinet-secretaries. 
How  would  his  Prussian  majesty,  thus  nice  in 
matters  of  epistolary  etiquette,  have  stared  at  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  of  whom  it  is  recorded  that, 
whenever  a  batch  of  letters  reached  him  from  the 
country,  that  from  his  gamekeeper  was  always  the 
first  which  he  perused  ! 

The  king  next  proceeded  to  dress  himself,  and 
put  on  his  hat,  which  he  wore  almost  constantly 
within  doors,  and  took  off  only  during  interviews 
with  persons  of  high  birth  and  at  dinner  time. 
His  strict  economy  was  manifest  in  his  dress,  for 
his  uniforms  were  usually  patched  and  thread-bare, 
while  his  boots  from  age  and  want  of  blacking 
appeared  of  a  tawny  red.  Two  of  the  cabinet- 
secretaries  now  laid  before  him  extracts  of  the 
letters  which  they  had  opened,  together  with  Tari- 
ous  petitions  and  memorials.  The  adjutant  of  the 
royal  guard  brought  a  report  of  all  strangers  who 
had  either  arrived  at  or  departed  from  Potsdam  the 
day  before.  A  similar  report  as  to  Berlin  had 
already  reached  the  king,  hiclosed  in  the  first 
packet  of  letters.  Next  came  the  adjutant-gen- 
eral, wath  whom  Frederick  was  wont  day  by  day 
to  discuss  and  decide  all  the  affairs  of  the  army. 

Having  despatched  these  affairs,  Frederick 
passed  into  his  writing-room,  where  he  began  by 
drinking  off  several  glasses  of  cold  water  flavored 
with  fennel-leaves,  and  employed  himself  with 
replies  to  his  letters  and  notes  on  his  memorials. 
At  intervals  he  used  to  sip  several  cups  of  coffee, 
which,  in  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life,  were 
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always  mingled  with  mustard.  Not  unfrequently, 
also,  he  indulged  in  a  little  fruit  which  stood 
ready  on  the  side-table ;  of  stone-fruit,  above  all, 
he  was  passionately  fond.  Parsimonious  as  he 
seemed  on  most  occasions,  he  would  buy  the  ear- 
liest forced  cherries  in  the  months  of  December 
and  January  for  his  private  eating  at  the  rate  of 
two  dollars  each. 

It  was  the  object  of  Frederick  in  this,  as  in 
other  matters,  to  bring  forward  hidden  merit.  In 
a  remote  district  an  avenue  of  cherry-trees  led,  and 
still  leads,  from  the  village  of  Helmsdorf  to  the 
village  of  Heihgenthal.  It  excited  little  notice 
until  Frederick,  on  one  of  his  journeys,  having 
tasted  the  fruit,  was  struck  with  its  peculiar  rich- 
ness of  flavor  ;  and  gave  orders  that  some  basket- 
fuls  of  it  should  be  sent  every  summer  to  Pots- 
dam. 

While  still  in  his  writing-room  Frederick  allowed 
himself  daily  half  an  hour's  relaxation  with  his 
flute.  But  even  this  short  relaxation  was  by  no 
means  lost  time  so  far  as  business  was  concerned. 
He  once  said  to  d'Alembert  that  during  his  musical 
exercises  he  was  accustomed  to  turn  over  in  his 
mind  his  aflfairs  of  state,  and  that  several  of  his 
happiest  thoughts  for  their  administration  had 
occurred  to  him  at  those  times. 

Between  eight  and  ten  o'clock  the  king  received 
the  cabinet  secretaries  separately,  and  gave  them 
his  instructions.  These  men,  though  inferior  both 
in  rank  and  salary,  were  the  chief  instruments  of 
his  sovereign  will :  for  it  is  not  the  least  among 
the  singularities  of  his  government,  that  only  by 
exception,  and  on  special  occasions,  did  Frederick 
ever  see  his  own  ministers.  It  was  in  writing 
that  they  sent  him  their  reports — it  was  in  writing 
that  he  sent  them  his  commands. 

After  the  cabinet-secretaries  had  been  de- 
spatched, the  occupations  of  Frederick  until  dinner 
were  not  so  uniformly  fixed  as  the  preceding. 
Sometimes  he  attended  the  review  of  his  guards  at 
eleven  ;  sometimes  took  a  ride,  sometimes  a  walk, 
sometimes  read  aloud  to  himself,  and  sometimes 
granted  audiences.  In  these — at  least  with  re- 
spect to  his  own  subjects  who  were  not  of  noble 
birth,  nor  admitted  to  his  familiar  intercourse — no 
eastern  sultan  ever  maintained  more  haughty 
state.  We  have  now  lying  before  us  two  reports 
of  interviews,  as  printed  in  the  appendix  to  one  of 
Dr.  Preuss'  volumes ;  the  one  from  a  president 
of  the  Chambre  des  Domaines  at  Cleves,  the  other 
ifrom  his  colleague,  a  second  president  at  Aurich ; 
and  it  appears  incidentally  that  although  both  of 
them  parted  from  the  king  with  full  assurances  of 
his  approbation  and  favor,  they  were  not  admitted 
to  kiss  his  hand,  but  only  his  coat ! 

But  whatever  might  be  the  previous  occupa- 
tions, as  the  clock  struck  noon  Frederick  sat  down 
to  dinner.  In  his  youth  twelve  had  been  the  din- 
ner-hour for  all  classes  at  Berlin  ;  nay,  his  ances- 
tor the  great  elector  had  always  dined  at  eleven. 
But  before  the  close  of  Frederick's  reign  the  peo- 
ple of  fashion  gradually  extended  the  hour  till 
two ;  and  ever  since  at  Berlin,  as  elsewhere,  it 


has  become  later  and  later.  Well  may  a  French 
novelist  of  our  own  time  exclaim,  "  Tons  les  jours 
on  dine  plus  tard  ;  incessamment  on  ne  dinera  plus 
du  tout!" 

Since  the  close  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  Fred- 
erick had  renounced  suppers,  and  dinner  became 
with  him,  as  with  Prince  Talleyrand,  his  single 
daily  meal.  The  king  was  a  gourmand  of  the 
first  water  ;  and  had  he  survived  till  1802,  would 
no  doubt  have  received  the  honorary  presidency  of 
the  Jury  Degustateur ;  or  the  dedication  of  Grimod 
de  la  Reyniere's  "  Almanach,"  preferably  even  to 
the  second  consul  Cambaceres.  The  bill  of  fare 
was  daily  laid  before  his  majesty,  comprising  not 
merely  a  list  of  the  dishes,  but  the  name  of  the 
cook  by  whom  each  dish  was  to  be  dressed  ;  and 
these  bills  of  fare  were  always  well  considered, 
and  often  corrected  and  amended  by  the  royal 
hand.  Sometimes,  when  they  gave  promise  of 
some  novel  experiment  or  favorite  dainty — as 
polentas  and  eel-pies — the  king,  in  his  eagerness, 
would  order  the  dinner  to  be  brought  in  ten  ot 
twelve  minutes  earlier  than  the  appointed  hour. 
After  dinner  he  used  to  mark  with  a  cross  the 
names  of  those  dishes  which  had  afforded  him  par- 
ticular pleasure.  Of  wine  he  drank  sparingly  ; 
his  favorite  vintage  being  from  the  banks  of  the 
Dordogne,  and  in  general  diluted  with  water. 

The  king's  meals,  however,  were  highly  social 
as  well  as  gastronomic.  He  frequently  invited 
guests  in  numbers  varying  from  seven  to  ten,  and 
entertained  them  with  a  varied  and  never-failing 
flow  of  conversation.  There  was  no  limitation  as 
to  rank  in  those  whom  he  invited,  nor  any  arro- 
gance of  royalty  in  his  behavior  towards  them ; 
but  they  suffered  unmercifully  from  his  wit,  or  as 
his  butts,  for  he  especially  delighted  in  such  jests 
as  were  most  likely  to  give  pain.  Thus,  then, 
came  his  guests,  half  pleased  and  half  afraid  : — 

'*  In  quorum  facie  miscrae  maguaeque  sedebat 
Pallor  amicitiae." 

Politics,  religion,  and  history,  with  anecdotes  of 
court  and  war,  jocular  and  serious,  were  his  favor- 
ite topics,  and  were  always  treated  with  entire 
freedom  and  unreserve.  When  the  guests  amused 
him,  or  when  the  conversation  took  a  more  than 
usually  interesting  turn,  the  sitting  was  sometimes 
protracted  from  noon  till  past  four  o'clock ;  in 
general,  however,  it  ended  much  sooner. 

On  rising  from  table  Frederick  allowed  himself 
another  half  hour  with  his  flute  ;  after  which  the 
cabinet-secretaries  brought  in  the  letters  which  he 
had  directed  or  dictated,  and  which  now  came 
before  him  again  transcribed  and  ready  for  his 
signature.  It  was  not  unusual  for  the  king  when 
signing  to  enforce  the  object  of  the  letter  by  adding 
to  it  a  few  clear  sharp  words.  Many  of  these 
postscripts  are  still  preserved.  Thus,  when  he 
replied  to  an  application  for  money,  there  are 
sometimes  found  appended  in  the  royal  handwritmg 
such  phrases  as,  "  I  cannot  give  a  single  groschen^'' 
or  "  I  am  now  as  poor  as  Job."  Thus,  when  the 
celebrated  singer  Madame  Mar*  sent  him  a  long 
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memorial  against  some  intended  arrangements  at 
the  opera,  the  king's  postscript  is — "  Ell6  est 
payee  pour  chanter  et  non  pas  ecrire."*  Thus, 
again,  when  a  veteran  general  had  asked  permis- 
sion to  retire,  the  official  answer  bids  him  recon- 
sider his  request,  and  there  follows,  manu  propria, 
the  significant  remark — "  The  hens  that  will  not 
lay  I  will  not  feed!"t 

But,  perhaps,  the  most  curious  of  all  is  the  fol- 
lowing in  five  words  to  Baron  Arnim,  in  which 
five  words  it  will  be  seen  that  three  languages  are 
blended,  and  each  of  the  three  incorrectly : — 
*'  Scriptus  est  scriptus  ;  nicht  raisoniren."J 

In  some,  though  not  numerous,  cases  the  post- 
script seems  to  us  utterly  at  variance  with  the  let- 
ter. Thus  when  Colonel  Philip  Von  Borcke 
wished  to  retire  from  the  army  and  to  live  on  his 
estates  in  Pomerania,  the  king  (May  30,  1785) 
desired  a  letter  to  be  drawn  out  for  his  royal  sig- 
nature, stating  "  that  the  said  colonel  has  been 
always  found  faithful,  brave,  and  irreproachable  in 
times  of  war,  and  that  his  majesty  has  been  con- 
stantly satisfied  with  him ;"  but  in  signing  this 
document  the  king  added  with  his  own  hand  some 
German  words  to  the  following  effect : — "Abschied 
for  a  Prussian  who  will  not  serve,  and  one  ought 
therefore  to  thank  God  that  one  gets  rid  of  him." 
Surely,  whatever  satisfaction  or  advantage  the  let- 
ter might  be  intended  to  confer  must  have  been 
turned  into  the  very  opposite  by  such  an  addition. 

When  this  correspondence  was  completed,  the 
king  sometimes  took  a  walk — out  of  doors  if  the 
weather  was  fine,  or  through  his  saloons  if  it 
rained.  Sometimes  he  conversed  with  his  friend 
Colonel  Guichard,  whom  he  had  by  patent  new- 
named  Quintus  Icilius,  or  some  other  staff-officer  ; 
sometimes  he  received  the  artists  who  had  exe- 
cuted his  commissions,  or  who  brought  him  their 
works  to  view.  But  whenever  his  leisure  served, 
the  hours  between  four  and  six,  or  what  remained 
of  them,  were  devoted  to  his  literary  labors.  It 
was  during  this  interval  that  he  composed  nearly 
all  the  volumes  in  prose  and  verse  which  are  now 
to  be  reprinted.  Numerous,  indeed,  they  are. 
As  Voltaire  says  of  him  and  to  him,  (March  24, 
1772,)  "  II  a  fait  plus  de  livres  qu'aucun  des 
princes  contemporains  n'a  fait  de  batards !" 

It  is  very  remarkable,  however,  and  not  easily 
explained,  that  though  Frederick  practised  author- 
ship for  almost  half  a  century — though  every  day 
he  was  reading  and  writing  German  for  business 
and  French  for  pleasure — yet  he  never  in  any 
degree  mastered  the  spelling  of  either  language. 
To  the  last  we  find  the  strangest  errors  even  in  the 
most    common    words.     Thus   he    writes  winter 

HIVERD,  old    VIEU,  flcsh    CHER,  aCtrCSS    ACCTRISSE, 

and  the  word  which  in  private  life  he  most  dis- 
liked, PEYER. 

It  is  also  singular  that  up  to  the  close  of  May, 
1737,   his   majesty   always  signed   his  name  in 

*  June  30,  1776. 

t  To  General  Von  Lax-Dehnen,  January  8,  1773. 
Two  days  after  the  king  (according  to  his  hint)  granted 
the  general  his  retirement,  but  refused  him  his  pension. 

t  Oct.  26,  1776— Urkunden-buch,  vol.  ill.,  p.  196. 


French  according  to  the  ususl  manner,  Frederic, 
but  ever  afterwards  Federid. 

From  six  till  seven  o'clock  the  king  had 
usually  a  small  concert,  in  which  only  musicians 
or  a  few  amateurs  of  the  highest  rank  were 
admitted,  and  in  which  he  himself  played  the 
flute.  By  long  practice  he  had  acquired  excellent 
skill  with  that  instrument.  In  his  very  last  years, 
however,  the  decay  of  his  front  teeth  deprived  him 
of  this  daily  recreation.  Thus  losing  the  power 
to  execute,  he  lost  also  the  wish  to  hear,  music ; 
and  from  that  time  forward  he  seldom  appeared  at 
any  concert. 

During  Frederick's  earlier  years  his  suppers 
had  become  justly  renowned  from  the  wit  of  the 
guests  whom  he  there  gathered  round  him,  and 
from  his  own.  Voltaire  thus  alludes  to  them  ia 
a  sketch  at  that  period  of  his  royal  patron's  daily 
life  :— 

"  II  est  grand  Roi  tout  le  matin, 
Apr^s  diner  grand  ecrivain, 
Tout  le  jour  philosophe  humain, 
Et  le  soir  convive  divin  ; 
C'est  un  assez  joli  destin  : — 
Puisse-t-il  n' avoir  point  de  fin !" 

But  when,  after  1763,  the  king  discontinued  his 
suppers,  the  void  thus  left  in  his  evenings  was 
supplied  by  still  frequently  receiving  a  circle  of 
distinguished  men,  as  some  of  his  generals,  the 
Marquis  d'Argens,  Lord  Marischal  and  Lucchesini. 
His  usual  plan  was  to  begin  by  reading  aloud  to 
them  a  passage  from  some  book,  which  served  as 
a  kind  of  text  for  the  lively  conversation  which 
ensued.  During  the  rest  of  the  evening,  or  for 
the  whole  of  it  when  no  visitors  came,  the  king 
was  read  to  by  one  or  more  lecteurs,  selecting 
either  original  French  works  or  translations  into 
French  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics.  At  about 
nine  o'clock  he  went  to  bed. 

Such  was  the  daily  life  of  Frederick  ;  a  life  not 
at  all  varied  on  Sundays  or  other  holy  days,  but 
diversified  by  annual  reviews  of  his  troops  and 
journeys  to  his  provinces.  From  his  alternate  toils 
in  the  field  and  labors  in  the  administration,  it 
might  be  supposed  that  he  had  in  truth  an  iron 
frame  ;  on  the  contrary,  however,  his  health  from 
his  childhood  was  delicate  and  variable.  But  the 
want  of  bodily  strength  was  well  supplied  by  his 
ardent  and  indomitable  soul.  The  following  are 
his  own  expressions  in  a  letter  to  Voltaire  of  th*? 
7th  September,  1776  : — 

"  Quant  h.  ma  m^thode  de  ne  me  point  manager, 
elle  est  toujours  la  meme.  Plus  on  se  soigne  et 
plus  le  corps  devient  d^licat  et  faible.  Mon  metier 
veut  du  travail  etde  Taction :  il  faut  que  mon  corps 
et  mon  esprit  se  plient  k  leur  devoir.  H  n'est  pas 
necessaire  que  je  vive,  mais  bien  que  j'agisse.  Je 
m'en  suis  toujours  bien  trouv^.  Cependant  je  ne 
prescris  cette  methode  \  personne,  et  me  contente 
de  la  suivre." 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  sketch  of  the  king's 
daily  life  makes  no  reference  whatever  to  a  queen 
consort ;  yet  in  1733,  under  his  father's  dictation, 
Frederick  had  espoused  the  Princess  Elizabeth  of 
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Brunswick-Bevern,  who  survived  not  only  through 
his  whole  reign  of  almost  half  a  century,  but  even 
for  eleven  years  afterwards,  namely,  till  1797. 
This  princess  was  of  exemplary  character,  filled 
with  admiration  for  the  great  deeds  of  her  husband , 
and  grateful  for  the  slightest  token  of  his  notice  ; 
and  so  benevolent,  that  of  the  41,000  dollars  as- 
signed her  yearly  she  devoted  no  less  than  24,000 
to  purposes  of  charity.  Like  Frederick  she  had  a 
taste  for  literature ;  but,  unlike  him,  loved  to  en- 
courage the  German  rather  than  the  French  ;  and, 
unlike  him,  also,  she  was  embued  with  a  deep  and 
fervent,  though  unostentatious,  feeling  of  religion  . 
For  some  years  Frederick,  dreading  the  resentment 
of  his  imperious  and  brutal  father,  had  lived  with 
her  on  apparently  good  terms ;  but  on  his  own 
accession  to  the  throne  he  allotted  to  her  the 
chateau  of  Schonhausen  for  her  separate  residence. 
To  the  end  of  her  life  she  never  even  saw  the  new 
palaces  at  Potsdam,  At  Berlin,  however,  during 
winter,  she  had  apartments  in  the  royal  palace  ; 
the  king  used  to  dine  with  her  in  state  three  or 
four  times  every  year,  and  on  all  occasions  showed 
her,  as  her  character  deserved,  marks  of  his  high 
respect  and  esteem.  But  the  union  had  been, 
from  the  first,  a  constrained  one  ;  and  he  had  little 
taste  for  hers,  or  indeed  for  any  female,  society  ; 
men  were,  on  all  occasions,  his  chosen  and  favorite 
companions. 

There  are  some  points  however,  real  or  alleged, 
in  Frederick's  private  life,  which  we  do  not  wish 
to  discuss  at  large.  We  shall  waive  any  further 
testimony,  and  merely  insert  without  comment  the 
following  extract  from  a  despatch  of  our  own  dis- 
tinguished countryman,  Lord  Malraesbury,  when 
envoy  at  Berlin  : — 

"  At  these  moments  when  he  (Frederick)  lays 
aside  the  monarch  and  indulges  himself  in  every 
kind  of  debauchery,  he  never  suffers  the  instruments 
or  partakers  of  these  excesses  to  have  the  smallest 
influence  over  him.  Some  few  he  has  rewarded  ; 
discarded  several ;  but  left  most  of  them  in  the  same 
situation  he  found  them."* 

The  conduct  of  Frederick,  as  a  master  and  in 
his  household,  cannot  be  held  deserving  of  praise. 
Some  of  his  warmest  admirers,  as  Dr.  Preuss, 
acknowledge  that  he  was  extremely  harsh  towards 
his  servants,  chary  in  wages  or  rewards  to  them  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  liberal  of  sharp  reproofs 
and  of  blows  both  with  his  fist  and  with  his  cane. 
These,  however,  were  their  lighter  punishments  ; 
when  their  offences  seemed  more  serious  they  were 
at  once  discarded,  or  sent  to  prison,  or  enlisted  as 
common  soldiers.  Thus,  for  instance,  one  valet 
de  chambre  named  Deesen  or  Deiss,  was  thought 
to  have  embezzled  some  money,  and  had  been 
ordered  to  enter  the  army  as  a  drummer,  when,  on 
fhe  28a  of  July,  1775/ the  unhappy  man  put  a 
pistol  to  his  head,  and  fell  a  corpse  in  Frederick's 
own  ante-chamber.  The  king  Was  startled  at  the 
noise,  and  asked  what   had   happened  ;  on  being 

*  Despatcfi  to  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  Berlin,  March  18, 
1776. 


told,  he  only  remarked,  "I  did  not  think  that  the 
fellow  had  so  much  courage."* 

Frederick  used  to  show  especial  anger  and  dis- 
pleasure whenever  any  man-servant  contracted 
either  matrimony  or  a  less  legitimate  connection 
with  the  other  sex.  The  same  prejudice  subsisted 
against  the  marriages  of  his  familiar  friends  and 
associates,  as  D'Argens,  Quintus  Icilius,  and  Le 
Catt.  It  is  said,  however,  that  in  the  last  few 
years  of  Frederick's  life,  and  when  himself  prob- 
ably conscious  of  decay,  he  had  become  in  all 
respects  less  ungracious  and  exacting  to  his  house- 
hold. 

But  although  gusts  and  sallies  of  passion  were 
by  no  means  uncommon  with  Frederick,  we  scarce- 
ly ever  find  them  impel  him  in  the  transaction  of 
state-business.  A  few  cases  to  the  contrary  might 
be  gathered  from  Dr.  Preuss'  volumes,  but  should 
be  considered  as  only  exceptions.  Thus,  on  one 
occasion,  a  young  man,  a  Land-Rath,  in  Branden- 
burg, wrote  to  the  king  to  state  that  a  flight  of 
locusts  had  appeared  in  his  district.  The  king,  in 
his  answer,  expressed  his  disbelief  that  any  of  the 
plagues  of  Egypt  could  have  strayed  so  far  north. 
Upon  this  the  young  Land-Both  sent  to  court  some 
of  the  locusts  in  a  box  with  air-holes,  which  box 
was  no  sooner  opened  by  Frederick  than  the  locusts 
emerged  and  flew  about  the  room,  to  his  majesty's 
great  annoyance  and  ire.  He  immediately  de- 
spatched a  cabinet  order,  which  still  exists,  under 
the  date  of  September  27,  1779,  directing  that  in 
future  no  man  shall  be  admitted  a  Land-Rath  with- 
out being  at  least  thirty-five  years  of  age — his 
majesty,  it  adds,  being  determined  to  have  hence- 
forth no  "  children  nor  pert  young  fellows"  in 
office — [Kinder  und  junge  nase-vmse.^ 

Another  curious  point  in  Frederick's  private  life 
was  his  passion  for  snuflf  and  for  lap-dogs.  Of 
the  former.  Lord  Malmesbury  {Diaries,  vol.  i.,  p. 
6)  speaks  as  follows  : — 

"  The  king  is  a  great  taker  of  snuff.  I  could  not 
even  get  a  sight  of  his  snuff-boxes,  of  which  he  has 
a  most  magnificent  collection.  That  he  carries  is 
of  an  enormous  size  ;  and  he  takes  it  not  by  pinches, 
but  by  handfuls.  It  is  difficult  to  approach  him 
without  sneezing.  They  pretend  that  the  perquisite 
that  comes  to  the  valets  de  chambre  from  the  snuflT 
they  get  by  drying  his  handkerchiefs  is  very  con- 
siderable." 

With  respect  to  his  four-footed  favorites,  the  king 
had  always  about  him  several  small  English  grey- 
hounds ;  but  of  these  only  one  was  in  favor  at  a 
time,  the  others  being  taken  merely  as  companions 
and  playmates  to  the  fondling.  Thus  the  others 
were  carried  out  at  night  and  brought  in  again  in 
the  morning,  while  the  chosen  one  slept  in  his 
majesty's  own  bed,  and  by  day  was  allowed  a 
special  chair,  well  cushioned,  and  close  at  his  side. 
All  of  them,  however,  had  license  as  they  pleased 
to  jump  over  or  to  sprawl  upon  the  most  costly 
articles  of  furniture ;  and  stuffed  leather  balls,  as 

♦Compare  Preuss,  Lebens-Geschichte,  vol.  i.,  p.  424, 
note,  with  the  despatch  of  Lord  Malmesbury  of  July  29, 
1775,  giving  a  milder  version  of  the  king's  reply. 
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playthings  for  them,  were  provided  in  the  several 
apartments.  Even  during  his  campaigns  Fred- 
erick went  attended  by  these  canine  companions. 
Thus,  on  the  8th  of  December,  1760,  when  the 
Marquis  d'Argens  entered  the  king's  quarters  at 
Leipsic,  he  found  Frederick  seated  on  the  floor 
with  the  dogs  around,  and  a  dish  of  fricasseed 
chicken  before  him,  out  of  which  his  majesty  with 
a  stick  was  pushing  the  most  dainty  morsels  to  his 
favorite.  As  these  greyhounds  died  they  were 
buried  on  the  terrace  of  Sans  Souci,  with  the  name 
of  each  on  a  gravestone  ;  and  Frederick  in  his  will 
expressed  his  desire  that  his  own  remains  might 
be  interred  by  their  side — a  parting  token  of  his 
attachment  to  them  and  of  his  contempt  for  man- 
kind !  On  this  point,  however,  his  wishes  have 
not  been  complied  with. 

Of  fine  horses,  also,  Frederick,  like  most  emi- 
nent commanders,  was  fond.  Several  chargers 
which  he  rode  were  killed  or  wounded  under  him 
during  his  wars.  Many  of  them  bore  the  names 
of  celebrated  and  contemporary  ministers,  as  Choi- 
seul,  Briihl,  Kaunitz,  Pitt,  and  Bute,  not  as  being 
gifts  from  these  statesmen,  but  as  a  compUment  to 
them.  But  poor  Bute's  was  a  hard  fate.  When 
his  namesake,  the  Scottish  peer,  forsook  the  alli- 
ance with  Prussia,  and  concluded  a  separate  peace 
with  France,  Bute,  the  thorough-bred  steed,  was 
in  requital  condemned  to  be  yoked  with  a  mule, 
and  employed  in  drawing  to  and  fro  the  orange- 
trees  on  the  terraces  at  Potsdam. 

During  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life,  Frederick's 
fkvorite  horse  for  his  own  riding  was  called  Conde. 
Almost  every  day  he  was  brought  before  his  royal 
master,  and  fed  with  his  own  hand  with  sugar,  figs, 
and  melons. 

The  strict  economy  of  Frederick  had  been  at 
first  enforced  from  the  straits  in  which  his  father 
left  him ;  it  was  afterwards  recommended  by  the 
poverty  of  his  provinces.  From  such  provinces  it 
was  no  light  matter  to  raise  the  sinews  of  w^ar 
against  Austria,  Russia,  and  France  combined. 
From  such  provinces,  even  during  the  later  years 
of  peace,  it  was  no  easy  task  to  maintain  the  larg- 
est standing  army  in  Europe,  and  to  accumulate 
as  treasure  in  reserve  several  millions  of  dollars  in 
the  vaults  of  Magdeburg.  Yet  still  this  great 
virtue  of  economy,  to  which,  next  to  his  military 
genius,  Frederick  owed  his  triumphs,  when  it  came 
to  be  extended  to  trifles,  or  applied  to  points  where 
splendor  is  one  element  of  usefulness,  seems  to 
belong  to  the  domain  of  Moliere,  and  grow  into 
the  part  of  Harpagon.  Thus,  at  the  king's  own 
table,  not  a  bottle  of  champagne  was  to  be  opened 
without  his  own  special  command.  Thus  again, 
as  we  are  told  by  Miiller,  the  historian  of  Switzer- 
land, Frederick  on  one  occasion,  when  examining 
the  budget  of  his  principality  of  Neuchatel,  detected 
and  exposed  an  error  of  only  three  sous.  Thus, 
also,  to  the  very  close  of  his  reign,  he  never  ena- 
bled the  Prussian  envoys  at  foreign  courts  to  as- 
sume a  state  at  all  commensurate  to  the  importance 
which  their  country  had  acquired,  but  condemned 
them  to  languish  in  obscurity  on  most  inadequate 


stipends,  as  during  his  father's  reign.  The  tragic, 
fate  of  Luicius,  who  had  been  the  Prussian  envoy 
at  the  Hague  in  the  time  of  Frederick  William  I., 
is  told  by  Voltaire  with  much  humor,  and  no  doubt 
some  exaggeration.  During  a  severe  winter  this 
poor  man  had  no  money  to  buy  fuel,  and  ventured 
to  cut  down  for  fire-wood  some  trees  in  the  garden 
of  his  official  residence  ;  but  the  fact  came  to  the 
ears  of  his  royal  master,  who  by  return  of  post 
sent  him  a  reprimand,  and  told  him  that  he  should 
be  mulcted  on  that  account  a  whole  year's  pay  ! 
Upon  this,  says  Voltaire — "  Luicius  desespere,  se 
coupa  la  gorge  avec  le  seul  rasoir  qu'il  eut.  Un 
vieux  valet  vint  a  son  secours,  et  lui  sauva  mal- 
heureusement  la  vie." 

There  were  only  two  of  the  king's  tastes  in 
which  he  ever  allowed  himself  to  step  beyond  the 
bounds  of  the  most  exact  economy — in  eating  and 
in  building.  As  to  the  former,  we  have  shown  al- 
ready that  he  belonged  to  the  Apician  school.  But 
even  there  he  closely  weighed  the  cost.  He  might 
sometimes,  though  rarely,  be  extravagant  before- 
hand, but  when  once  the  dainties  were  devoured, 
he  would  often  murmur  at  the  bill.  Here  is  an 
instance.  On  the  9th  of  November,  1784,  there 
were  several  additional  dishes  at  his  table,  and  an 
account  of  the  extra  expenses  then  incurred  was 
next  day  presented  to  him.  It  amounted  to  25 
thaler  10  groschen  and  \h  pfennigs.  But  his 
majesty,  with  his  own  hand,  wrote  upon  the  mar- 
gin :  "A  robbery  ;  for  there  were  at  table  about 
an  hundred  oysters,  which  would  cost  4  thalers ; 
the  cakes  2  thalers ;  the  quab's  liver  1  thaler;  the 
cakes  of  Russian  fashion  2  thalers :  altogether  it 
might  be,  perhaps,  11  thalers ;  the  rest  a  robbery. 
To-day  there  was  one  extra  dish  ;  herrings  with 
pease  ;  it  may  cost  1  thaler  ;  therefore  everything 
above  12  thalers  is  an  impertinent  robbery. 

"(Signed)  Frederick." 

As  to  building — if  we  observe  the  passion  for 
it,  whenever  it  is  once  engaged  in,  it  may  perhaps 
deserve  to  be  ranked  among  the  highest  and  most 
engrossing  of  human  pleasures.  The  case  of 
Frederick  was  no  exception  to  this  rule.  He  took 
an  ever  fresh  delight  in  the  construction  of  new 
palaces  and  in  the  adornment  of  the  old.  In  this 
department,  as  in  most  others,  he  had  by  his  in- 
domitable application  acquired  both  knowledge  and 
skill,  and  was  able,  though  not  always  quite  suc- 
cessfully, to  direct  his  architects.  There  com- 
monly lay  at  his  side  the  volumes  of  Palladio  and 
Piranesi,  from  which  he  would  give  designs,  or 
suggest  ideas,  for  any  of  the  new  constructions  in 
progress.  He  never  issued  any  order  for  a  build- 
ing without  a  previous  estimate  of  its  expense. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  this  wise  precaution,  when 
his  palace  of  Sans  Souci  came  to  be  completed, 
he  was  himself  startled  at  the  cost,  and  ordered 
that  the  accounts  should  be  burned,  so  that  no  ex- 
act knowledge  of  them  might  reach  posterity. 

The  correspondence  of  Frederick  was  most  mul- 
tifarious, extending  not  only  to  ministers  and  states- 
men, but  to  many  eminent  authors  and  familiar 
friends.    On  business  his  letters  were  always  cleau 
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brief,  and  to  the  point,  and  frequently  deserve  the 
praise  of  an  humane  and  benevolent  spirit  greatly  in 
advance  of  his  age.  Thus,  when  one  of  his  sub- 
jects, in  1782,  applied  for  the  use  of  the  Prussian 
flag  in  carrying  on  the  slave  trade,  the  king  replies 
as  follows  : — 

"  La  traite  des  negres  m'a  toujours  paru  fletris- 
sante  pour  I'humanite,  et  jamais  je  ne  I'autoriserai 
ni  la  favoriserai  par  mes  actions.  D'ailleurs  vous 
pretendez  acheter  et  equiper  vos  vaisseaux  en 
France  et  decharjjer  vos  marchandises  de  retour 
dans  tel  port  de  I'Europe  que  vous  jugerez  a  pro- 
pos,  et  c'est  encore  un  motif  de  plus  pour  vous 
refuser  mon  pavilion.  Toutefois  si  ce  negoce  a 
tant  d'appas  pour  vous,  vous  n'avez  qua'  retourner 
en  France  pour  satisfaire  votre  gout !  Sur  ce  je 
prie  Dieu  qu'il  vous  ait  en  sa  sainte  et  digne 
garde.     Federic."  * 

To  estimate  the  full  merit  of  this  letter,  let  it 
be  remembered  how  far  in  the  rear  was  still  the 
feeling  of  England  on  this  subject  at  this  date  of 
1782.  How  large  a  majority  amongst  ourselves 
were  still  firmly  determined  to  maintain  that  in- 
famous traffic  !  How  many  years  of  unrewarded 
toil  were  still  in  store  for  Wilberforce  and  Clark- 
son  ! 

The  letters  of  Frederick  to  his  friends,  personal 
and  literary,  seem  to  us  greatly  superior  in  merit 
and  interest  to  any  of  his  other  writings.  Though 
sometimes  to  our  misfortune  studded  with  his  own 
mawkish  verses,  they  are  often  instructive  and  al- 
most always  entertaining.  The  following  may 
serve  as  a  short  but  agreeable  specimen  of  his 
lighter  style.  It  is  addressed  to  one  of  his  cham- 
berlains, the  veteran  Baron  Follnitz,  who  had  just 
presented  him  with  an  unusual  dainty — a  turkey 
fattened  upon  walnuts. 

"  Monsieur  le  Baron — Le  dindon  que  votre 
Serenite  a  eu  la  bonte  de  m'envoyer  a  ^t^  servi  ce 
midi  sur  ma  table.  On  I'a  pris  pour  une  autruche, 
tant  il  elait  grand  et  pompeux ;  le  gout  s'en  est 
trouve  admirable ;  et  tons  les  convives  ont  convenu 
avec  moi  que  vous  ^tiez  fait  pour  vous  acquitter  bien 
de  tout  ce  que  vous  entrepreniez.  II  me  serait  dou- 
loureux. Monsieur  le  Baron,  de  rester  en  arri^re 
vis  a  vis  de  vous,  et  de  ne  pas  songer  a  votre  cui- 
sine comme  vous  avez  eu  la  bonte  de  penser  k  la 
mienne  ;  mais  comme  je  n'ai  pas  trouve  parmi  les 
volatiles  d'animal  assez  grand,  et  digne  de  vous 
etre  offert,  je  me  suis  rejete  sur  les  quadrup^des. 
Je  vous  avoue  que  si  j'avais  pu  trouver  un  elephant 
blanc  du  Chah  de  Perse,  que  je  me  serais  fait  un 
plaisir  de  vous  Penvoyer.  Faute  de  cela,  j'ai  eu 
recours  a  un  bcsuf  bien  engraisse.  Je  me  suis  dit 
a  moimeme  ;  un  bceuf  est  un  animal  utile,  labo- 
rieux  et  pesant ;  c'est  mon  embleme  ;  Page  qui  me 
mine  m'apesantit  tons  les  jours  ;  je  voudrais  etre 
laborieux  et  utile,  et  pour  vous  I'etre  en  quelque 
fagon  vous  voudrez  bien  accepter,  Monsieur  le 
Baron,  le  petit  meuble  de  basse-cour  que  je  prends 
la  liberie  de  vous  ofFrir  ;  et  comme  je  ne  me  suis 
pas  fie  sur  ma  propre  habilete,  je  I'ai  fait  choisir 
chez  le  plus  expert  de  tons  les  engraisseurs.  Sur 
ce,  je  prie  Dieu,  &c.     Federic. f 

"  (i  Potsdam,  ce  6  Fevrier,  1765." 

*  Potsdam,  ce  18  Avril,  1782.     Urkunden-huch,  vol.  iv., 
p.  296. 
t  Urkunden-buch,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  134, 135.. 


We  will  subjoin  the  baron's  reply  ; — 

"  Sire — Je  supplie  tres-hemblement  votre  Ma- 
jeste  d'agreer  mes  tr^s  humbles  remercimens  pour 
le  boeuf  qu'elle  a  bien  voulu  m'envoyer.  Si  je  ne 
I'ai  pas  adore  comme  le  Dieu  Apis,  je  I'ai  du  moins 
re§u  avec  toute  la  veneration  que  merite  son  air 
respectable.  Une  foule  de  peuple  I'a  admire  a  ma 
porte,  et  a  cru  que  je  Ten  regalerais,  et  Ta  vu  con- 
duire  avec  envie  dans  mon  ecurie,  dont  il  ne  sortira 
que  pour  etre  sacrifie  au  plus  grand  des  Monarques  ; 
ceremonie  qui  sera  accompagnee  de  cris  sinceres 
de  Vive  le  Roi !  A^otre  Majesle  me  permettra  de 
finir  ma  lettre  par  ce  cri,  que  je  reunirai  toute  ma 
vie  au  profond  respect  avec  lequel  je  suis,  Sire,  &c. 

POLLNITZ.* 

"  Berlin,  ce  7  Fevrier,  1765." 

But  the  favorite  correspondence  of  Frederick  at 
this  time,  as  the  most  interesting  to  us  now,  was 
with  Voltaire.  Considering  the  violent  and  public 
breach  between  them  in  1753 — the  contumelious 
arrest  on  one  side,  and  the  biting  pleasantries  on  the 
other — it  might  have  been  supposed  that  these. two 
eminent  men  would  have  ever  thenceforth  stood  asun- 
der ;  but  the  king's  admiration  for  his  late  prisoner 
at  Frankfort  was  most  ardent  and  sincere.  He  thor- 
oughly believed,  as  he  says  in  more  than  one  pas- 
sage of  his  writings,  that  Voltaire,  as  an  epic  poet 
surpassed  Homer,  as  a  tragic  poet  Sophocles,  and 
as  a  philosopher  Plato.  He  never  doubted  that 
the  author  of  the  "  Henriade,"  and  of  the  "  Au- 
nales  de  I'Empire,"  would  be  the  main  dispenser 
of  fame  for  his  own  day.  On  the  other  hand, 
Voltaire  was  by  no  means  insensible  to  the  honor 
of  numbering  a  monarch  amongst  the  imitators  of 
his  versification  and  the  pupils  of  his  philosophy. 
Nor  can  any  man  who  writes  history  be  insensible 
to  the  higher  merits  of  him  who  makes  it — who, 
instead  of  merely  commemorating,  performs  great 
deeds.  Thus,  even  in  the  midst  of  their  quarrel, 
the  seeds  of  reconciliation  remained  ;  and  within 
a  very  brief  period  there  again  arose  between 
them  a  regular  correspondence,  and  an  exchange 
of  graceful  compliments.  In  1775,  for  example, 
the  king  sent  to  Ferney  a  bust  of  Voltaire  in  Ber- 
lin porcelain,  with  the  motto  immortali  ;  and 
Voltaire  replied  in  the  following  lines  : 

"  Je  dis  h.  ce  heros,  dont  la  main  Souveraine 
Me  donne  I'immortalit^, 

Vous  m'accordez,  grand  homme,  avec  trop  de  bonte, 
Des  terres  dans  votre  domaine  !" 

"  Avoir  vecu  dans  le  siecle  de  Voltaire  ;  cela 
me  sufRt  !"f  exclaims  the  king.  "  Je  mourrai," 
cries  the  philosopher,  "  avec  le  regret  de  n'avoir 
pas  acheve  ma  vie  aupres  du  plus  grand  homme 
de  I'Europe,  que  j'ose  aimer  autant  qu'admirer  !  "  | 
The  two  friends,  however,  while  thus  exchanging 
laurel  crowns,  knew  each  other  well ;  and  when- 
ever they  wrote  or  spoke  to  third  parties  were  far 
from  gentle  in  their  epithets.  Sir  Andrew  Mitch- 
ell, for  many  years  our  envoy  at  Berlin,  informs 
us  :  "  What  surprises  me  is,  that  whenever  Vol- 
taire's name  is  mentioned,  his  Prussian  majesty 
never  fails  to  give  him  the  epithets  he  may  de- 

*  Underkun-bitch,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  134,  135. 

+  A  Voltaire,  le  24  Juliet,  1775. 

t  Au  Roi  de  Prusse,  le  11  Fevrier,  1775. 
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serve,  which  are  the  worst  heart  and  greatest  ras- 
cal now  Uving  ;  and  yet  with  all  this  he  continues 
to  correspond  with  him!"*  Voltaire,  on  his 
part,  handled  the  character  of  Frederick  with 
more  wit,  but  equal  rancor.  In  his  secret  cor- 
respondence with  D'Alembert  and  others  he  often 
— besides  other  bitter  jests — gives  the  king  a 
covert  nickname  intended  to  convey  a  most  foul 
reproach.  And  whenever  during  the  seven  years' 
war  any  disaster  befell  the  Prussian  arms,  there 
went  forth  two  sets  of  letters  from  Ferney — the 
one  to  Frederick  expressing  his  sympathy  and  sor- 
row— the  other  to  some  minister  or  general  on  the 
opposite  side,  urging  the  allies  to  pursue  their  vic- 
tory and  to  complete  the  ruin  of  his  friend. 

The  rich  flow  of  Frederick's  conversation  is 
acknowledged  and  praised  by  all  who  had  ap- 
proached him,  and  chiefly  by  those  who  had  them- 
selves a  similar  skill.  In  that  respect  there  can 
be  no  higher  testimony  than  the  following  from 
the  Prince  de  Ligne  : 

"  II  avait  un  son  de  voix  fort  doux,  assez  bas,  et 
aussi  agreable  que  le  mouvement  de  ses  l^vres,  qui 
avait  une  grace  inexprimable  ;  c'est  ce  qui  faisait  je 
crois  qu'on  ne  s'apercevait  pas  qu'il  fut,  ainsi  que 
les  heros  d'Hom^re,  un  peu  babillard  raais  sublime. 
On  ne  pouvait  certainement  pas  trouver  un  plus 
grand  parleur  que  le  Roi,  raais  on  etait  charme  qu'il 
lefut!" 

It  is  plain,  however,  that  the  king,  who  was,  as 
we  shall  presently  see,  a  warm  partisan  of  monop- 
olies in  commerce,  used  to  extend  the  same  sys- 
tem to  his  conversation.  The  Prince  de  Ligne, 
in  the  same  account  of  his  interview,  adds  with 
much  naivete ;  "  Encore,  me  disais-je  a  moi-raeme, 
11  faudra  bien  que  je  dise  un  mot !"  f 

With  his  own  dependents  Frederick  loved  to 
season  his  conversation  with  practical  jests.  Thus, 
finding  that  the  Marquis  d' Argens  was  a  hypochon- 
driac as  to  health,  he  was  wont  sometimes  in  their 
interviews  to  interrupt  himself  with  an  exclamation 
on  the  ill-looks  of  his  friend,  upon  which  the  poor 
marquis  used  to  hurry  home  in  affright  and  keep 
his  bed  for  the  twenty-four  hours  following  !  Thus 
again,  one  day  with  the  Baron  de  Pollnitz,  who 
was  always  in  want  of  money,  and  who  had  al- 
ready changed  his  religion,  the  king  slily  threw  out 
some  hints  as  to  a  rich  canonry  in  Silesia  then 
vacant  and  ready  for  a  friend,  upon  which  Pollnitz, 
as  Frederick  had  foreseen,  swallowed  the  bait,  and 
that  very  evening  publicly  abjured  the  Protestant 
for  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  But  when  next  day 
he  hastened  back  to  court  to  announce  his  conver- 
sion and  to  claim  the  benefice,  he  was  told  by 
Frederick,  to  his  great  dismay,  that  the  prize  had 
just  before  been  granted  to  another  candidate.  His 
majesty  added  with  a  bitter  taunt,  though  with 
affected  sympathy,  "  Que  puis-je  faire  pour  vous 
maintenant?  Ah!  je  me  rappelle  qu'il  me  reste 
encore  a  nommer  a  une  place  de  Rabbin ;  faites- 
vous  Juif,  et  je  vous  la  promets  !"| 

*See  the  Chatham  Papers,  vol.  ii.,  p.  30. 

tLettres  da  Marechal  IPrince  de  Ligne,  vol.i.,  p.  46,  ed. 
1809. 

tThiebault,  Souvenirs  de  Berlin,  vol.  ill.,  p.  84,  ed. 
1804. 


With  strangers,  on  the  contrary,  or  with  those 
whom  he  wished  to  please,  Frederick  knew  how 
to  pay  a  compliment  with  inimitable  taste  and  skill. 
How  graceful,  for  example,  his  exclamation  to 
General  Laudohn,  the  most  able  of  his  adversaries, 
during  the  interviews  with  the  emperor's  court  in 
1770,  when  he  saw  the  general  seated  on  the  other 
side  of  the  table  :  "  Pray,  sir,  take  a  place  at  my 
side  ;  I  do  not  like  to  have  you  opposite  !" 

In  his  correspondence,  as  in  his  conversation,  the 
king  seldom  referred  to  the  Christian  faith  without 
a  scoff"  or  a  sneer.  Having  entirely  made  up  his 
mind  against  its  truth,  he  seems  to  have  considered 
it  unworthy  of  serious  argument  or  even  of  reverent 
mention.  He  alludes  with  peculiar  contempt  to 
the  piety  of  the  poorer  classes:  "  Ce  paysan," 
says  he,  in  one  passage,  "  qui  parlait  du  Seigneur 
Dieu  avec  une  veneration  idiote!"*  But  there 
were  several  points  of  philosophy  or  natural  re- 
ligion which  Frederick  loved  to  discuss  and  to  hear 
discussed  in  his  presence.  Foremost  among  these 
was  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  It  is  not  easy  to 
say  to  which  side  of  that  great  question  his  own 
belief  inclined.  Passages  on  both  sides  might  be 
cited  from  his  writings.  Nay,  there  is  one  letter 
to  Voltaire  which,  as  it  seems  to  us,  assumes  each 
opinion  by  turns  in  the  course  of  the  same  sen- 
tence : — 

"  Ma  sante  baisse  k  vue  d'ceil,  et  je  pourrais  bien 
aller  entretenir  Virgile  de  la  Henriade,  et  descendre 
dans  ce  pays  oil  nos  chagrins,  nos  plaisirs,  et  nos 
esperances  ne  nous  suivent  plus,  o\i  votre  beau  genie 
et  celui  d'un  goujat  sont  reduits  a  la  meme  valeur, 
oii  enfin  on  se  trouve  dans  I'etat  qui  precede  la 
naissance."     (31  Oct.  1760.) 

Now,  if,  as  the  latter  part  of  the  sentence  intimates, 
Frederick  really  held  the  gloomy  faith  of  the  an- 
cient Roman  : 

"  Quaeris,  quo  jaceas  post  obitum  loco? 
Quo  non  nata  jacent" — 

— it  is  plain  that  there  could  be  no  prospect,  as  in 
the  first  part  of  the  sentence,  of  communing  with 
the  spirit  of  Virgil  or  with  any  other.  So  incon- 
sistent with  itself  is  infidelity  ! 

The  private  life  of  Frederick  in  his  later  years 
as  we  have  now  portrayed  it,  without,  as  we  be- 
lieve, either  exaggeration  or  concealment,  contains 
beyond  all  question  much  that  is  harsh  and  strange, 
many  things  which  may  be  laughed  at,  and  many 
which  must  be  lamented.  With  such  a  life  it 
seems  at  first  sight  incredible  how  even  the  inter- 
ested adulation  of  the  French  philosophists  could 
award  him  the  epithet  of  "  Great."  Perhaps,  too, 
our  satisfaction  at  this  epithet  will  hardly  increase 
when  we  are  told  how  freely  it  was  adopted  by 
himself — how  frequently  the  words  "  fridericvs 
MAGNVs"  appear  on  his  own  inscriptions.  But 
how  changed  the  scene  when  we  come  to  view  the 
same  character  from  another  aspect — as  a  states- 
man or  a  warrior !  The  injustice  of  all  his  wars 
— since  all  arose  in  fact  from  his  robbery  of  Silesia 
in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  with  no  other  right 

*  A  Voltaire,  le  3  Fevrier,  1742. 
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than  the  right  of  the  stronger,  and  no  better  plea 
than  the  wolf  in  the  fable  gives  the  lamb — this 
injustice,  great  and  grievous  though  it  be,  can 
scarcely  dim  the  lustre  of  his  victories.  Who 
could  forget  that  immortal  strife  of  seven  years, 
when,  with  no  other  ally  than  England,  Frederick 
stood  firm  against  all  the  chief  powers  of  the  Con- 
tinent combined  1  Who  could  fail  to  admire  that 
self-taught  skill  with  which  he  overthrew  his 
enemies,  or  that  lofty  spirit  with  which  he  bore, 
and  at  last  retrieved,  reverses?  How  heroic  he 
appears  at  Rosbach  when  scattering  far  and  wide 
the  three-fold  numbers  of  France !  How  heroic 
when,  after  that  battle,  which  as  he  said  himself 
had  merely  gained  him  leisure  to  fight  another 
battle  elsewhere,  (so  closely  was  he  then  beset  with 
foes,)  he  marched  against  the  Austrians  in  Silesia, 
disregarded  their  strong  position,  contemned  the 
winter  season,  and  declared  that  he  was  resolved 
to  assail  them  even  though  they  had  intrenched 
themselves  on  the  church-steeples  of  Breslau ! 
How  glorious  the  day  of  Leuthen  which  followed, 
and  which  Napoleon  has  pronounced  a  masterpiece 
in  war  !  How  not  less  glorious  in  the  succeeding 
summer  the  day  of  Zorndorf,  when  Frederick  looked 
down  on  the  heaps  of  Russian  slain,  and  beheld 
the  Czarina's  army  destroyed  rather  than  defeated 
by  his  arms  ! 

Nor,  again,  is  the  honor  slight  of  having  main- 
tained in  perfect  discipline,  and  with  unimpaired 
renown,  during  twenty-three  years  of  peace,  an 
army  of  an  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men.  To 
the  last,  while  Frederick  lived,  the  well-earned 
military  fame  of  Prussia  was  worthily  upheld. 
Twenty  years  after  his  death  on  the  field  of  Jeua 
it  was  clearly  proved  how  much  the  high  merit  of 
that  army  depended  on  his  own.  When  at  St. 
Helena  Napoleon  was  asked  which  were  the  best 
troops  that  the  world  had  ever  seen,  he  answered 
— (not  perhaps  without  some  injustice  both  to  him- 
self and  to  his  adversary  at  Waterloo) — "  The 
Carthaginians  under  Hannibal,  the  Romans  under 
the  Scipios,  the  Macedonians  under  Alexander,  and 
the  Prussians  under  Frederick!"* 

Yet  even  this  discipline  had  its  dark  side.  In  our 
own  times  experience  has  proved  that  the  due  obedi- 
ence of  soldiers  does  not  depend  on  their  ill-treat- 
ment. But  far  different  maxims  prevailed  in  Fred- 
erick's age,  and  the  good  order  of  his  troops  was 
maintained  by  a  large  amount  of  individual  suffering. 
In  the  first  place,  the  non-commissioned  officers  plied 
the  cane  without  stint  or  mercy  on  the  common 
men.  If  we  were  required  to  draw  an  emblematic 
picture  of  a  Prussian  soldier  of  those  days,  we 
should  portray  him  covered  with  scars  in  front 
from  his  enemy,  and  covered  with  scars  behind 
from  his  corporal  I  A  veteran  of  Frederick's  army, 
who  was  still  alive  in  1833,  recently  described  the 
dreadful  effect  of  those  cruelties  which  he  witnessed 
in  Silesia — how  many  poor  soldiers  were  flogged 
to  desertion,  how  many  to  suicide,  how  many  to 

*  Memorial  de  St.  H61dae,  par  le  Comte  de  Las  Cases, 
vol.  vi.j  p.  6. 


madness  !*  Amongst  the  Prussian  peasants  such 
was  the  horror  of  entering  the  army  that  it  became 
necessary  to  promulgate  an  edict  against  those  who 
had  cut  off  their  own  thumbs,  hoping  by  such  mu- 
tilation to  disqualify  themselves  for  the  service ! 
We  may  observe  in  passing,  that  according  to 
Saumaise  and  Home  Tooke  a  similar  practice  gave 
rise  to  the  French  word  Poltron  (quasi  pollice 
truncatus.) 

Among  the  officers  the  grievances  were  different, 
but  scarcely  less.  Noble  birth  was  in  nearly  all 
cases  held  indispensable  for  promotion.  On  any 
vacancy  occurring  in  a  regiment,  the  colonel  was 
required  by  the  rules  to  recommend  to  his  majesty 
for  appointment  the  most  deserving  subaltern,  pro- 
vided only  that  he  was  noble.  In  several  instances, 
even  foreign  noblemen  were,  avowedly  on  the 
ground  of  their  birth,  preferred  for  officers'  places 
to  native  plebeians.  In  like  manner,  none  but  youths 
of  good  family  were  allowed  admission  into  the  col- 
lege of  cadets.  So  late  as  1784  we  find  Frederick 
directing  the  expulsion  of  three  brothers  named 
Stephani  as  being  deficient  in  this  essential  qual- 
ification— "  not  of  true  and  right  nobility,"^  says 
the  king  himself.  Cehbacy,  though  recommended 
in  most  services,  has  never  yet  been  so  rigidly  en- 
forced in  any  other  ;  as  an  instance,  it  is  mentioned 
that  when,  in  1778,  the  Baireuth  regiment  of  dra- 
goons was  reviewed  by  the  king,  it  contained 
seventy-four  officers,  and  of  these  not  one — from 
the  commander,  General  Biilow,  down  to  the 
youngest  ensign — was  a  married  man  !  In  other 
respects  the  duties  were  very  severe,  and  the  least 
departures  from  them  punished  by  long  arrests, 
while  the  pay  was  extremely  small,  and  leave  of 
absence  seldom  granted. 

Scanty,  however,  as  were  the  allowances  of  the 
Prussian  army,  they  absorbed  the  larger  share  of 
the  revenues  of  the  state.  In  1740,  just  before  the 
accession  of  Frederick,  it  is  stated  that  from  a  to- 
tal income  of  7,137,000  dollars,  not  less  than 
5,977,000  were  devoted  to  the  military  department. 
At  Frederick's  decease  in  1786,  when  the  prov- 
inces had  more  than  doubled  in  extent  and  popula- 
tion, and  much  more  than  doubled  in  productive 
industry,  the  income  was  twenty-two  millions,  and 
the  expenses  of  the  army  thirteen.  Yet,  notwith- 
standing this  constant  and  enormous  drain  on  his 
resources,  such  was  the  wise  economy  of  Frederick, 
that  he  never  seemed  to  want  money  whenever  any 
object  of  public  utility  seemed  to  need  assistance. 
We  have  already  noticed  his  taste  for  building  as 
shown  in  his  costly  palaces,  but  it  would  be  doing 
him  great  injustice  to  suppose  that  it  was  confined 
to  them ;  not  only  his  capital,  but  his  principal 
cities,  such  as  Breslau,  owed  him  the  construction 
of  libraries,  theatres,  and  other  stately  public  edi- 
fices, besides  new  streets  and  squares  for  private 
houses.  In  one  of  his  letters  of  1773,  he  is  able 
to  boast  with  just  pride  that  he  had  that  very  year 
begun  to  rebuild  some  towns  in  Prussian  Poland, 

*  Schlesische  Provincial-blatter,  ix.,  p.  241 ,  as  quoted  by 
Preuss.  +  Von  wahrem  und  rechten  AdeL 

tTo  Volatire,  Oct.  24, 1773. 
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which  had  lain  in  ruins  ever  since  the  pestilence 
of  1709.*  In  the  same  year  he  made  arrangement 
for  founding  sixty  new  villages  among  the  waste 
lands  of  Upper  Silesia,  and  for  rebuilding  two 
towns  in  the  same  district,  which  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  conflagration  ;  "  They  were  of  wood," 
•^■dys  he,  "  but  they  shall  now  be  of  brick  or  of 
sume  from  the  neighboring  quarries  which  we  have 
opened."  In  1775  we  find  him  establish  and  endow 
at  once  an  liundred  and  eighty  schools  in  his  new 
Polish  province — some,  of  the  Protestant,  and 
otliers  of  the  Roman  Catholic  communion. f  Were 
there  any  veins  of  metal  discovered  in  the  moun- 
tains— did  any  district  suffer  either  from  drought 
or  inundation  in  the  )lains — did  any  new  manu- 
facture call  for  bounties — was  there  any  attempt 
of  producing  at  home  instead  of  importing  from 
abroad — in  all  these,  and  many  other  such  cases, 
and  without  distinction  of  province  or  of  creed,  the 
succoring  hand  of  Frederick  was  extended.  His 
subjects  found  that  he  would  not  give  alms  to 
compassion,  but  only  aids  to  restoration  or  improve- 
ment ;  he  would  help  them  whenever  they  would 
bestir  themselves.  On  his  yearly  journeys  through 
his  states  he  was  always  on  the  watch  for  old 
abuses  to  correct,  or  new  works  of  public  benefit 
to  commence.  His  questions  were  ever  :  Why 
not  drain  yonder  marshes  ?  why  should  that  range 
of  hills  remain  bare  ?  might  not  this  sheltered  hol- 
low bear  fruit-trees  1  should  not  a  new  bridge  span 
that  river,  or  a  new  road  pierce  that  forest  ?  Nor 
were  these  mere  vague  recommendations :  they 
became  the  first  germ  of  speedy  plans  and  esti- 
mates, and  when  the  king  passed  by  in  the  ensuing 
year,  or  summoned  his  provincial  officers  to  Pots- 
dam, he  insisted  on  ascertaining  what  real  progress 
had  been  made.  Activity  of  any  kind  is  rare,  when 
great  wealth  and  power  of  indolence  exist ;  but 
how  much  rarer  still  to  find  it  thus  well-directed 
and  steady  in  its  aim  !  We  had  once  the  high 
honor  of  being  for  a  short  time  in  the  company  of 
a  prince,  whose  mind  struck  us  as  a  curious  con- 
trast to  Frederick's ;  he  asked  nearly  the  same 
questions,  but  seldom  paused  to  hear  the  answer, 
or  cried,  "  Right — quite  right — exactly  so" — 
whatever  the  answer  might  be  ! 

To  show  more  clearly  how  close  and  minute 
was  Frederick's  superintendence  of  his  provincial 
affairs,  we  will  give  an  account  of  one  of  his 
"  Ministers"  Reviews,"  as  they  were  termed — 
that  is  a  conference  which  he  held  every  summer 
with  the  principal  holders  of  office.  Of  the  one 
which  took  place  at  Sans  Souci  on  the  1st  of  June, 
1770,  a  summary  was  drawn  up  by  the  minister 
of  state  Von  Derschau,  for  the  information  of  an 
absent  colleague  : — 

"  His  majesty  received  us  with  a  most  gracious 
countenance,  and  said  'Gentlemen,  I  have  caused 
you  to  come  that  we  might  examine  our  household 
affairs  together.'  We  replied  that  we  had  duly 
prepared  ourselves  for  this  investigation ;  upon 
which  he  proceeded  to  say  that  he  had  himself  in- 
spected in  the  Oder-bruch  the  district  which  had 

♦To  Voltaire,  Oct.  34,  1773. 

t  Letter  to  d'Alembert,  June  19,  1775. 


suffered  this  year  by  the  inundations  of  the  Oder, 
and  had  found  the  damage  by  no  means  so  great  as 
it  had  been  represented  to  him.  '  One  ought  not,'- 
he  added,  '  to  be  too  much  dismayed  by  such  calam- 
ities of  nature,  however  frightful  they  seem  at  first ; 
since  nature  is  apt  herself  to  repair,  and  at  no  Jong 
interval,  the  havoc  she  has  made.'  At  Freienwalde 
there  were  only  two  small  breaches  in  the  dam,  and 
only  about  twenty-five  houses  slightly  damaged,  so 
that  the  whole  real  loss  of  the  inhabitants  would  be 
scarcely  more  than  a  few  cartloads  of  hay  and  the 
growing  crops  on  the  ground.  His  majesty  then 
proceeded  :  '  I  do  not  therefore  see  the  necessity 
of  such  large  sums  as  you  have  proposed  to  me  to 
grant  in  remission  of  taxes  and  comj)ensations  for 
losses.  However,  I  will  allow  60,000  dollars. 
When  the  water  shall  have  flowed  off  again  the 
minister  of  state  Von  Hagen  shall  go  to  the 
spot  and  examine  everything  more  exactly.  But 
I  cannot  conceal  from  you  how  much  I  was  dissat- 
isfied at  finding  the  new  church  in  the  Oder-bruch 
not  yet  completed.  I  desire  that  you  will  again 
send  a  sharp  order  to  Lieut.  Colonel  Petri  to  take 
measures  for  having  the  church  ready  soon,  or  it 
shall  be  the  worse  for  him ! ' 

"  Upon  this  his  majesty  took  up  the  account  of 
the  sums  proposed  to  be  allotted,  and  said, '  1,  That 
as  to  the  funds  for  repairing  the  Oderdam  they 
were  already  assigned.  2.  That  in  addition  he 
would  gladly  grant  the  13,000  dollars  proposed  for 
the  new  sluice  at  Plauen.  3.  That  he  would  un- 
dertake the  cost  of  the  stables  for  the  cuirassiers' 
horses  at  Kyritz,  and  of  the  hospital  and  orphan- 
asylum  at  Belgard,  since  these  expenses  were  both 
needful  and  useful.  4.  That  he  would  refer  to  the 
board  of  general  direction  the  charges  required  for 
the  harbors  of  Riigenwald  and  Colberg.' 

"  When  this  was  over,  the  king  looked  through 
with  a  keen  eye  the  accounts  of  the  Chambre  des 
Domaines  and  of  the  Caisse  Mihtaire,  and  signed 
them  respectively.  He  then  opened  his  desk,  drew 
out  a  paper,  and  read  to  us  a  statement  of  the  con- 
siderable sums  which  he  intends  this  year,  as  far 
as  he  finds  it  possible,  to  devote  to  the  benefit  of 
his  dominions.  Among  these  sums  we  especially 
noticed  300,000  dollars  for  the  nobility  of  Pomerania, 
20,000  for  the  province  of  Hohnstein,  and  30,000 
on  account  to  restore  the  towns  in  the  March  of 
Brandenburg.  On  the  first  item  the  king  observed  : 
— '  Gentlemen,  I  recommend  to  you  especially  the 
upholding  and  supporting  my  nobility.  I  lay  great 
stress  upon  that  order,  for  I  require  it  both  for  my 
army  and  my  civil  administration.  You  know  how 
many  valuable  men,  I  have  already  drawn  from  it, 
and  what  I  have  been  able  to  do  by  its  means.' 

"  Before  dinner  the  king  spoke  to  us  on  sundry 
other  matters,  and  said,  amongst  the  rest,  that  it 
gave  him  pleasure  whenever  any  of  his  subjects 
travelled  into  foreign  states  with  views  of  improve- 
ment, and  brought  back  useful  knowledge  to  their 
native  country.  He  added,  that  during  his  last 
journey  through  Pomerania  he  has  seen  at  Colbatz 
the  Ober-Amtman  Sydow,  who,  together  with  his 
son,  had  been  lately  in  England,  and  had  studied 
the  English  system  of  husbandry.  They  under- 
stand how  to  grow  lucerne,  and  what  are  termed 
TURNIPS  (a  white  root  for  fodder,  of  which  nine  or 
ten  often  reach  an  hundred  weight :)  and  experi- 
ments in  the  culture  of  both  have  been  made  in 
Pomerania  with  excellent  success.  His  majesty 
wishes  that  the  same  may  be  done  in  Brandenburg. 
We  are,  therefore,  to  put  ourselves  in  correspon- 
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the  necessary  instructions ;  and  we  are,  also,  to 
send  some  sensible  Wirthschafts-Schrciber  from  va- 
rious Amter  in  Brandenburg  to  Colbatz,  to  observe 
and  afterwards  adopt  at  home,  the  cultivation  not 
only  of  these  turnips  and  lucerne,  but  also  of  the 
hops,  which  last  his  majesty  has  recommended  to 
us  in  the  most  pressing  terms.  The  king  observes 
that  tlie  country-people  in  Brandenburg  are  still 
too  stubborn  and  prejudiced  against  any  new  discov- 
ery, however  good  and  useful  it  may  be.  There- 
fore, says  his  majesty,  the  men  in  office  should 
always  make  a  beginning  with  whatever  promises 
well  ;  and  if  it  answers,  then  the  lower  classes  will 
be  sure  to  follow.  '  You  would  not  think,'  added 
his  majesty  with  much  animation,  '  how  eager  I 
feel  to  make  the  people  advance  in  knowledge  and 
welfare  ;  but  you  must  have  often  experienced,  as 
I  have,  how  much  contradiction  and  thwarting  one 
meets  with,  even  where  one  has  the  best  inten- 
tions.' " 

Our  limits  warn  us  to  carry  no  further  the  report 
of  this  remarkable  interview.  We  will  therefore 
omit,  though  reluctantly,  the  king's  remarks  and 
directions  as  to  the  better  manuring  of  pasture- 
lands — the  reclaiming  of  several  sandy  spots  near 
Lowenberg,  Strausberg,  Alt-Landsberg,  and  Wer- 
neuchen  which  he  had  noticed  on  his  last  journey 
— the  draining  of  the  great  marshes  at  Stendal, 
and  with  the  profits  bringing  over  to  the  spot  a 
colony  of  Dutchmen — the  encouragement  of  bee- 
hives and  silk-worms,  for  which  last  large  planta- 
tions of  mulberry-trees  had  been  made  several 
years  before — the  establishment  of  extensive  nur- 
sery-gardens near  Berlin  to  be  manured  from  the 
sw^eepings  of  the  streets  and  drains  in  that  city — 
the  planting  of  fruit-trees  in  other  places  likewise, 
so  as  to  check  the  importation  of  dried  fruit  every 
year  from  Saxony,  and  "  to  keep,"  the  king  added, 
"  our  money  at  home" — the  working  of  the  cobalt 
and  coal-mines  in  Silesia,  and  how  the  coals  should 
be  transported,  and  how  applied  in  bleaching- 
grounds,  tile-kilns,  and  lime-kilns.  After  so  many 
and  such  manifold  orders  this  "  Ministers'  Review" 
ended,  we  may  observe,  in  a  manner  more  agreea- 
ble than  most  cabinet-councils  in  England — by  a 
general  invitation  to  the  royal  table  that  same  day. 
"  During  the  repast,"  adds  our  reporter,  "  his 
majesty  was  especially  condescending  and  gay, 
made  a  great  number  of  jests,  and  then  bade  us 
go — highly  delighted  at  his  gracious  reception." 

In  thus  considering  the  administration  of  Fred- 
erick we  must  always  bear  in  mind  that  his  author- 
ity over  his  people  was  entirely  and  in  all  respects 
uncontrolled.  Not  only  the  treaties  with  foreign 
powers  and  the  systems  of  foreign  policy,  the  army, 
the  ordnance,  the  shipping,  the  questions  of  trade 
and  protecting  duties,  the  imposition  or  remission 
of  new  taxes,  and  the  application  of  the  revenue 
received,  were  subject  to  his  despotic  sway,  but 
even  the  decisions  of  the  courts  of  law,  which  most 
other  tyrannies  hold  sacred.  Nay  more,  even  be- 
yond the  frontiers  of  the  state,  personal  freedom 
was  so  far  controlled  that  no  Prussian  subject  could 
travel  without  special  permission  from  the  king, 
and  even  when  that  permission  was  granted  there 
was  a  royal  ordinance  of  October  29,  1766,  fixing 


the  amount  of  pocket-money  which  he  might  takej 
with  him ;  if  a  nobleman  or  an  oflScer,  400  dollars : 
if  neither,  250.  The  government  was,  in  fact,^ 
one  of  those  which,  when  well  administered,  as 
was  Frederick's,  are  called  by  friends  patriarchal 
or  paternal,  which  leave  little  to  individual  choice 
or  enterprise,  but  direct  every  man  to  the  path  in 
which  he  should  go. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Frederick,  who  not  only 
possessed  but  actively  wielded  this  uncontrolled 
authority,  and  who  never  to  his  dying  day  mani- 
fested the  slightest  idea  of  relaxing  it,  yet  in  many 
of  his  writings  expresses  the  most  ardent  aspirations 
for  freedom.  Thus  in  his  epistle  to  the  Marquis 
d'Argens  : — 

"  Yous  de  la  liberty  h^ros  que  je  r^v^re, 
O  Manes  de  Caton,o  Manes  de  Brutus!" 

Or  when  he  thus  upbraids  Hcrmotheme : — 

"  Yotre  esprit  est  imbu  des  pr^jug^s  vulgaires, 
Yos  parchemins  us^s  ne  sont  que  des  chim^res." 

We  remember  that  in  "  Emile"  Rousseau  points 
an  eloquent  invective  against  those  mock-philan- 
thropists who  profess  unbounded  zeal  for  the  Tar- 
tars, but  who  will  never  help  a  poor  neighbor  at 
the  door.  In  like  manner  we  confess  that  we  feel 
small  reverence  for  those  kings  who  never  part 
with  one  iota  of  their  inherited  despotism,  who 
give  a  subject  the  hem  of  their  garment  to  kiss, 
who  bound  their  promotions  to  nobles,  and  who 
leave  their  peasantry  serfs,  and  yet  with  all  this 
love  to  prate  of  republicans  and  regicides — pro- 
vided only  that  these  lived  many  hundred  years 
ago! 

It  is  certainly  true  that  Frederick,  upon  the 
whole,  administered  his  despotic  power  with  en- 
lightened views  and  with  public  spirit  for  the  good 
of  his  subjects,  and  it  may  perhaps  be  argued,  as 
Montesquieu  has  done,  that  despotic  power  while 
thus  administered,  is  the  best  of  all  forms  of  gov- 
ernment. Take  any  Prussian  town  or  district 
during  the  peaceful  years  of  Frederick,  and  it  will, 
we  believe,  appear  that  amidst  very  many  cases  of 
individual  grievance  and  hardship  the  general  pro- 
gress of  prosperity  was  rapid  and  unceasing.  No 
instance  can  be  stronger  than  that  of  Silesia.  Here 
was  a  province  won  without  a  shadow  of  real 
right  from  Maria  Theresa — a  sovereign  who,  be- 
sides her  legitimate  title,  had  all  the  claims  to  her 
subjects'  sympathy  which  womanhood,  youth,  and 
beauty  can  bestow.  Here  were  nobles  of  high 
lineage  and  loyalty  compelled  to  acknowledge  an 
usurping  conqueror ;  here  was  a  people  of  bigoted 
Catholicism  ruled  over  for  the  first  time  by  a  Pro- 
testant prince.  Under  such  circumstances  what 
else  could  be  expected  than  that  Silesia  should 
become  to  Prussia  what  Ireland  has  been  to  Eng- 
land— a  perennial  fountain  of  bitterness — an  object 
to  all  statesmen  of  anxious  solicitude,  and  to  nearly 
all  of  afflicting  disappointment — a  battle-field  of 
ever  recurring  political  and  religious  animosities, 
and,  like  other  battle-fields,  laid  waste  by  the  con- 
tention !  Yet  so  prompt  and  so  prudent  were  the 
measures  of  Frederick  in  behalf  of  his  new  coiv- 
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quest — neither  neglecting  the  interests  of  his  sub- 
jects, as,  for  instance,  Joseph  the  First,  not  yet 
wounding  their  prejudices,  hke  Joseph  the  Second 
— that  within  a  few  years'  space  Silesia  became 
as  firmly  bound  to  him  as  Brandenburg,  and  that 
Maria  Theresa,  in  her  later  attempts  to  recover 
the  province,  found  no  effective  or  general  assis- 
tance from  the  Silesians  themselves. 

We  must  confess,  however,  that  this  praise  of 
the  general  result  of  Frederick's  government  is  not 
easily  borne  out  on  examining  the  particular  steps 
of  the  process.  Wide  as  are  the  differences 
amongst  ourselves  on  questions  of  trade  and  taxa- 
tion, we  do  not  suppose  that  one  man  could  now 
be  found  to  vindicate  the  former  system  in  Prussia. 
Severe  government  monopolies  laid  on  main  articles 
of  consumption ,  and  farmed  out  to  speculators  from 
a  foreign  country,  form  perhaps  the  very  worst 
system  of  finance  which  human  ingenuity  has  yet 
devised.  And  such  was  Frederick's — as  a  short 
review  of  tlie  items  will  show. 

On  meat  there  was  established  an  excise-duty 
of  one  pfennig  per  pound  ;  and  moreover  varying 
but   always  considerable   Droits  d' Octroi   at  the 
gates  of  towns  on   cattle   and  sheep.     Thus  at 
Berlin  there  was  demanded  for  each  ox  one  thaler 
thirteen  groschen  of  entrance-excise,  and  ten  gros- 
chcn   more  of  market-excise ;  besides  which  there 
was  another  duty  on  the  hide  and  another  on  the 
tallow.     Bread  was  not  excised  ;  but  the  Octroi 
on  wheat  and  on  flour  amounted  to  four  and  six 
pfennigs  the  bushel  respectively  ;  the  effect  being, 
of  course,  to  make  bread  dearer  in  the  towns  than 
in  the  villages  or  open  country.     On  brandy  there 
was  an  excise  of  one  groschen  the  quart ;  on  beer 
of  eighteen  groschen  the  barrel.     Coffee,  tobacco, 
and  salt  were  not  merely  excised,  but  administered 
by  and  for  the  state  as  monopohes.     For  the  most 
part  the  coffee  was  only  sold  ready  roasted  for  use 
— the  right  of  roasting  it  being  reserved  as  a  spe- 
cial favor  for  certain  privileged  classes,  as  the  no- 
bles, the  officers  of  the   army,  and  the  clergy  in 
towns.      The  duty  retained  by  the   government 
was  at  first  four  groschen  the  pound  ;  but,  in  1772, 
was  increased  to  six  groschen  and  two  pfennigs. 
It  was  calculated,   that,    deducting  the   duty,   a 
pound  of  coffee  could  not  possibly  be  sold  by  the 
fair  trader  at  less  than  four  groschen  and  three 
quarters ;  yet  the  price  of  the  pound  of  coffee  at 
Berlin  in  the  retail  trade  never  exceeded  ten  gros- 
chen ;  a  clear  proof  of  the  prevalence  and  success 
of  smuggling.     Redoubled  vigilance  and  severity 
on  the  part  of  the  French  revenue-officers  in  this 
department — the  "  coffee-smellers,"    {Kaffee-Rie- 
cher,)  as  the  mob  called  them — were  wholly  una- 
vailing, except  to  increase  the  animosity  against 
themselves.     Thus,   in   1784,   the  king  found  it 
necessary  to  reduce  the  amount  of  th«  duty  by  one 
half,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  revenue  derived 
from  it  almost  immediately  doubled.     In  the  pre- 
ceding year  this  revenue  had  been  only  300,000 
dollars;  in  the  subsequent  year  it  rose  to  574,000.* 

*De  Launay,  Justification  du.Syst^me,  p.  30. 


I  It  must,  however,  be  observed  that  the  king's  object 
in  the  higher  rate  was  perhaps  not  so  much  finan- 
cial as  prohibitory.  When  the  LandStande  of 
Pomerania  ventured  to  remonstrate  against  the 
increased  duties  on  coffee  and  wines,  his  majesty's 
views  were  explained  in  his  own  royal  rescript  of 
August  27,  1779  :— 

"  The  great  point,"  says  that  rescript,  (which  is 
written  in  the  style  of  familiar  conversation,)  "is 
to  put  some  limits  to  the  dreadful  amount  of  con- 
sumption. It  is  quite  horrible  how  far  the  consump- 
tion of  coffee  goes — to  say  nothing  of  other  articles ! 
The  reason  is,  that  every  peasant  and  common  fel- 
low is  accustoming  himself  to  the  use  of  coffee,  as 
being  now  so  easily  procured  in  the  open  country. 
If  this  be  a  httle  bit  checked  the  people  must  take 
again  to  beer,  and  tliat  is  surely  for  the  good  of 
their  own  breweries,  as  more  beer  would  then  be 
sold.  Here  then  is  the  object — that  so  much  money 
may  not  go  to  foreign  parts  for  coffee  ;  and  if  but 
60,000  dollars  went  yearly,  that  is  quite  enough. 
As  to  the  right  of  search,  which  the  Land-Stdnde 
object  to,  it  is  needful  to  keep  order,  especially 
among  their  own  domestics,  and,  as  good  subjects 
to  the  king,  they  should  not  even  say  a  word  against 
it.  Besides,  his  majesty's  own  royal  person  was 
reared  in  childhood  upon  beer-soups,  (ale-berry,) 
and  why  not  then  just  as  well  the  people  down 
yonder?  It  is  much  wholesomer  than  coffee.  The 
Land-Stdnde  may  therefore  set  their  minds  at  rest 
on  the  matter,  especially  since  all  noblemen  residing 
on  their  own  estates  shall  continue  to  have  free  of 
duty  as  much  coffee  and  wine  as  they  require  for 
their  own  and  their  families'  consumption  ;  only 
care  must  be  taken  that  this  their  privilege  be 
guarded  from  abuse,  and  that  no  contraband  traffic 
be  carried  on  under  their  names.  That  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  winked  at  for  the  future." 

Bad  as  was  this  system  of  impost,  with  the  like 
monopoly  of  tobacco  and  salt,  Frederick  may  be 
reproached  for  introducing  another  still  worse.  In 
1763  there  were  first  established  in  Prussia  gov- 
ernment lotteries.  At  the  first  annual  profits  from 
this  source  were  small,  only  60,000  dollars,  but 
they  gradually  increased,  both  during  Frederick's 
reign  and  after  it.  The  net  proceeds  in  1829  are 
stated  at  684,000  dollars. 

No  mode  of  administration,  as  we  conceive, 
could  have  made  the  main  government  monopolies 
welcome  to  the  people.  But  certainly  they  were 
much  aggravated  in  practice  by  the  system  which 
the  king  selected.  Three  years  after  the  peace 
of  Hubertsburg,  Frederick  summoned  over  from 
Paris  several  French  farmers-general,  the  chief 
of  whom  was  La  Haye  de  Launay,  and  by  them 
exclusively  he  administered  his  principal  monopo- 
lies, as  tobacco  and  coffee.  This  system,  under 
the  name  of  La  Regie,  was  steadily  maintained  for 
twenty  years,  that  is,  during  the  remainder  of 
Frederick's  reign,  but  was  immediately  afterwards 
cancelled  by  his  successor. 

Nor  was  the  French  importation  limited  to  the 
principal  contractors  ;  they  drew  over  in  their  train 
several  hundred  of  their  countrymen,  who  were 
forthwith  distributed  over  the  Prussian  states  as 
men  in  office,  with  various  grades  and  denomina- 
tions :  Virecteurs,  Inspecteurs,  Veri/icateurs,  Con 
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troleurs,  Visitateurs,  Commis,  Plombeurs,  Con- 
troleurs  ambulants,  Jaugeurs,  Commis  rats  de  cave, 
and  above  all,  Anti-contrebandiers  a  pied  et  a 
cheval!  To  these  were  adjoined  also  a  great 
number  of  Germans,  but  always  in  a  subaltern 
situation  to  the  French.  The  whole  establishment 
was  far  too  numerous  and  costly,  Frederick  him- 
self being  the  judge  ;  for  when,  in  1783,  he  came 
to  revise  its  details,  he  found  himself  able  to  sup- 
press no  less  than  834  employes,  and  to  effect  a 
saving  of  150,000  dollars  yearly.  Nor  was  the 
general  financial  result  satisfactory.  It  has  been 
ably  shown  by  Dr.  Preuss  that  the  average  annual 
receipts  since  the  French  financiers  came  in 
exceeded  the  former  ones  by  only  857,000  dollars  ; 
a  result  not  at  all  commensurate  to  the  additional 
taxes  imposed,  nor  to  the  growing  population  and 
prosperity  of  the  Prussian  states. 

Undoubtedly,  however,  the  main  fault  of  the 
system  was  the  deep  humiliation  of  the  Prussians 
at  finding  themselves  thus  excluded  from  the 
administration  of  their  own  finances,  and  declared 
incapable  of  filling  the  best  employments  in  their 
native  country.  It  may  likewise  be  imagined  that 
ignorant  or  careless  as  were  many  of  the  French 
excisemen  of  any  foreign  language,  the  collisions 
between  them  and  the  native  population  were  both 
frequent  and  angry.  We  are  far  from  disputing 
the  financial  merits  of  our  nearest  neighbors  when- 
ever employed  at  home.  But  we  really  doubt 
whether  even  the  Egyptian  locusts,  whose  appear- 
ance so  greatly  irritated  Frederick,  could  have 
proved  a  worse  plague  to  his  subjects  than  these 
French  excisemen.  It  will  be  observed  that  they 
(although  the  excise  itself  was  of  long  standing) 
were  not  appointed  until  some  years  after  the 
seven  years'  war.  Had  they  been  at  work  pre- 
viously, we  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  king 
would  have  felt  their  ill  effect  from  the  anger  and 
alienation  of  at  least  his  Silesian  subjects. 

Passing  to  another  branch  we  may  observe,  that 
in  many  parts  of  the  Prussian  monarchy  the  peas- 
ants continued  to  be  feudal  serfs — ascripti  gleb(B. 
Such  Frederick  found  them  at  his  accession — such 
he  left  them  at  his  death.  It  is  due  to  him,  how- 
ever, to  observe  that  he  issued  several  edicts  to 
secure  them  as  far  as  possible  from  any  wanton  ill- 
usage  of  their  masters.  With  regard  to  these, 
the  proprietors  of  the  soil,  there  was  a  wide  dis- 
tinction maintained  between  those  who  were  and 
those  who  were  not  of  noble  birth.  None  of  the 
former  class  were  allowed  to  alienate  their  lands  to 
the  latter  without  a  special  royal  license  ;  and  this 
license,  for  which  we  find  many  applications  in 
Frederick's  correspondence,  was  almost  invariably 
refused ;  the  object  being,  that  if  even  some 
noblemen  should  be  ruined,  the  estates  of  the 
nobles  as  a  class  should  undergo  no  diminution. 

This  system,  however  irreconcilable  with  the 
French  philosophy  of  Frederick,  was  no  doubt  in 
accordance  with  the  temper  and  feelings  at  that 
time  of  his  principal  subjects.  But  it  is  diflicult 
to  understand  what  prejudice  was  gratified,  or  what 
advantage  beyond  facility  of  taxation  it  was  ex- 


pected to  secure,  by  another  system  not  less 
rigidly  adhered  to — the  confinement  of  all  manu- 
facturing industry  within  town  walls.  By  an 
edict  of  June  4,  1718,  which  was  not  repealed  till 
1810,  no  kind  of  handicraftsmen  were  allowed  to 
ply  in  the  villages  or  open  country,  except  these 
six :  smiths,  wheelwrights,  carpenters,  masons, 
weavers,  and  tailors.  There  were  certain  exemp- 
tions for  breweries  and  distilleries,  especially  in  the 
provinces  between  the  Oder  and  the  Vistula,  but 
the  general  rule  stood  as  we  have  just  described  it. 
Thus  the  many  new  manufactories  and  branches 
of  industry  which  Frederick  loved  to  found  or 
foster  had  to  struggle  against  both  the  confined 
space  and  the  larger  expenses  of  the  tov^^ns. 

All  such  new  manufactories,  however,  during 
Frederick's  reign,  were  not  only  guarded  by  pro- 
tective duties  against  their  foreign  rivals,  but 
propped  and  encouraged  by  bounties.  Large 
sums  were  often  and  readily  devoted  to  this  end. 
Some  points,  however,  in  Frederick's  commercial 
policy,  as  in  his  financial,  would  be  in  the  present 
day  universally  condemned.  Thus,  wishing  to 
secure  to  the  woollen  manufactories  of  Prussia  a 
cheap  and  constant  supply  of  their  raw  material, 
he  absolutely  prohibited  the  export  of  wool  from 
his  dominions ;  nay,  more,  by  an  edict  of  April  3, 
1774,  he  decreed  that  the  export  of  wool  or  fleece 
should  thenceforward  be  a  capital  offence  ! 

The  corn-laws  of  Frederick  were  also,  to  say 
the  least  of  them,  rather  stringent.     There  was  a 
general  order  issued  at  the  very  outset  of  his  reign,      "' 
that  whenever  in  any  district  or  at  any  season  the 
land-owners  were   unwilling   to  dispose   of  their 
stocks  of  grain,  it  might  be  seized  by  the  govern 
ment  oflScers  and   forcibly  sold  by  auction.     Ho 
also  insisted  that  in   common  years  his  granaries 
and  garrisons  should  be   supplied  at  a  low  fixed 
price  as  named  by  himself.     On  the   other  hand, 
however,  these  granaries  were  always  opened  in  a     Jl 
year  of  scarcity,  and  their  contents  being  sold  at     ™ 
moderate  prices  tended  in  so  small  degree  to  coun- 
teract the  prevailing  dearth. 

"  For  universities  and  schools,"  says  Dr.  Preuss, 
"  Frederick  did  much  less  than  might  have  been 
expected  from  so  warm  a  friend  of  civilization  and 
knowledge."  On  one  occasion,  indeed,  as  we  have 
elsewhere  mentioned,  he  founded  nearly  200 
schools  for  his  new  province  of  West  Prussia ;  but 
in  general  he  supplied  for  the  schools  in  his 
dominions  only  his  advice,  and  not  his  money,  of 
which  they  stood  in  urgent  need.  The  oflUce  of 
village  school-masters  was  so  wretchedly  paid  that 
of  course  it  was  wretchedly  filled  ;  most  of  them, 
as  the  king  informs  us,  being  tailors !  Still  far 
worse,  however,  grew  the  state  of  things  when 
Frederick,  in  1779,  hit  upon  this  expedient  for 
providing  without  expense  to  himself  for  his  inva- 
lided soldiers.  The  veterans  thus  turned  into 
pedagogues  were  found  for  the  most  part  wholly 
unequal  to  the  task,  as  many  of  them  frankly 
owned  ;  nay,  we  are  even  assured  that  in  the  bet- 
ter-conducted schools  the  new  master  appeared  to 
know   much   less    than    his    pupils.     Wretched 
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nowever,  as  must  have  been  such  attempts  at 
teaching,  the  suJyects  of  Frederick  had  no  choice 
or  option  in  resorting  to  them.  It  was  enjoined 
on  every  Prussian  of  the  lower  class  to  send  his 
sons  to  these,  and  no  other,  schools.  In  like  man- 
ner Frederick  attempted  to  prop  up  his  defective 
universities  by  his  favorite  expedient — monopoly. 
He  had  issued  a  decree  that  any  Prussian  subject 
educated  abroad  or  passing  less  than  two  years  at 
a, Prussian  university  should  be  held  disqualified  for 
any  civil  or  ecclesiastical  appointment  in  his  ser- 
vice. 

But  though  in  the  Prussian  states  one  form  of 
education  was  thus  made  imperative,  every  form 
of  religion  was  left  perfectly  free.     Viewing  as  did 

^  Frederick  all  sects  of  Christianity  with  most  im- 
partial contempt,  it  cost  him  of  course  no  eifort  to 

I  treat  them  all  alike.  Every  zealot  in  exile  or 
under  persecution — from  the  Jesuit  down  to  the 
materialist,  like  La  Metric,  to  whom  indeed  he 
granted  a  pension — found  in  his  states  a  cordial 
welcome  and  a  quiet  refuge.  With  equal  readi- 
ness did  he  apply  himself  to  provide  churches  for 
tlie  Lutherans  at  Breslau,  and  a  cathedral  for  the 
Roman  Catholics  at  Berlin  It  may,  however,  be 
observed  that  he  made  no  attempt  to  conciliate  the 
good  will  of  the  latter  by  increasing  their  endow- 
ments or  remitting  their  taxation.  From  all  the 
convents  and  religious  houses  of  Silesia  he  claimed 
the  payment  of  50  per  cent,  from  their  net  in- 
comes, and  on  the  partition  of  Poland  we  find  him 
establish  the  same  scale  in  his  new  province  of 
West  Prussia. 

We  may  likewise  remark  that,  in  corresponding 
with  clergymen  of  whatever  persuasion,  Frederick 
was  not  led  by  any  views  of  policy  to  refrain  fropi 
his  customary  scoffs  and  sneers.  He  loved  espe- 
cially to  taunt  them  with  texts  of  Scripture  mis- 
applied. Once,  he  was  building  arcades  around 
the  windows  of  the  town-church  at  Potsdam,  and 
received  a  remonstrance  from  its  clergy,  entreating 
his  majesty  to  suspend  the  work,  for  that  other- 
wise they  would  not  be  able  to  see.  The  king 
answered,  "  Blessed  are  they  which  have  not  seen 
and  yet  have  believed  I"  On  another  occasion  the 
Pastor  Pels  of  Bernau,  finding  that  he  could  not 
subsist  on  his  yearly  stipend  of  less  than  40/.  Eng- 
hsh,  applied  for  some  augmentation — a  request 
which  in  England  at  least  would  not  be  thought 
-unreasonable  ;  but  he  received  the  following  as  the 
royal  reply  : — "  The  apostles  did  not  thirst  after 
lucre.  They  have  preached  in  vain,  for  Herr 
Pels  has  no  apostolic  soul !" — It  is  surprising  that 
such  mockeries  do  not  seem  at  that  time  to  have 
stirred  up  any  of  the  religious  resentment  and 
indignation,  which  would  undoubtedly  be  found  to 
result  from  them  at  present. 

The  tolerant  maxims  of  Frederick  scarcely  ex- 
tended to  the  Jews.  He  appears  to  have  felt  a 
prepossession  against  that  race;  founded, perhaps, 
on  their  real  or  supposed  unaptness  for  war.  Alone 
among  his  subjects  they  were  liable  to  an  igno- 
minous  poll-tax,  like  so  many  heads  of  cattle — a 
tax  not  abolished  until  1787,  the  year  after  Fred- 
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crick's  death.  Many  branches  of  trade  were  pro- 
hibited to  them,  as  breweries  and  distilleries,  or 
the  sale  of  any  article  of  food,  except  amongst 
themselves.  Several  towns,  as  Ruppin,  were  con- 
firmed in  the  privilege,  as  they  deemed  it,  that  no 
Jew  should  ever  sleep  within  their  walls.  In  all 
other  towns  the  number  of  Jewish  families,  as  once 
settled,  was  on  no  account  to  be  exceeded — (a 
rule,  however,  relaxed  in  practice ;)  and  these 
families  were  held  liable  collectively  for  the  imposts 
due  by  any  one  of  them.  And  such  were  the 
shackles  in  Prussia  even  on  the  more  privileged, 
or,  as  called  by  courtesy,  the  "  protected  Jews'' 
[Schutz-Juden ;)  and,  heavy  as  they  seem,  yet 
lighter  than  those  they  bore  in  many  other  parts 
of  Germany !  Even  down  to  1833,  as  we  learn 
from  Dr.  Preuss,  and  as  we  believe  even  to  the 
present  year,  no  Jew,  though  of  the  highest  char- 
acter, was  considered  in  the  Prussian  courts  of  law 
as  what  they  term  testis  omni  exceptione  major; 
nor  can  his  testimony  ever  be  held  fully  equivalent 
to  a  Christian's  !*  Surely  the  resisting  any  further 
political  concessions  to  that  race  is  by  no  means 
incompatible  with  the  denouncing  such  civil  re- 
straints upon  them  as  most  oppressive  and  unjust. 

Nor  can  it  be  said  that  these  restraints  and 
hardships  in  the  Prussian  states  under  Frederick's 
reign  were  lightened  by  any  peculiar  gentleness 
of  manner  in  his  majesty.  Thus  in  November, 
1764,  we  find  him  issue  an  angry  order  against 
the  presumiJiion  of  certain  Jews  who  had  taken 
cows  OP  hire.  And  when  Benjamin  Meyer,  of 
Magdeburg,  in  1765,  applied  for  equal  rights  with 
thf  Christian  tradesmen  of  that  town,  the  royal 
reply  was  as  follows  : — "  Let  the  Jew  immediate- 
ly take  himself  away  from  Magdeburg,  or  the 
commandant  shall  kick  him  out!" 

In  Prussia,  as  in  other  German  states  at  that 
period,  the  press  was  far  from  free ;  there  was 
both  a  censorship  before  publication,  and  after  it 
at  any  time  a  power  of  seizure.  Frederick  was 
not  a  man  to  bear  any  attacks  upon  his  policy,  if 
by  such  attacks  that  policy  could  be  thwarted  or 
endangered  ;  but  when  his  own  person  and  char- 
acter only  were  concerned,  he  displayed  the  most 
magnanimous  forbearance.  During  his  whole 
reign  libels  against  him  might  be  circulated,  and 
libellers  go  free.  Thus,  in  1761,  a  little  pasquin- 
ade, whose  venom  may  be  discovered  even  in  its 
title.  La  Lais  Philosophe,  was  sold  without  ob- 
struction in  the  Prussian  capital.  Frederick  him- 
self with  a  lofty  spirit  declared,  "  C'est  a  moi  u 
faire  mon  devoir,  et  laisser  dire  les  mechans."  In 
the  same  tone  he  writes  to  Voltaire  on  March  2, 
1775  :— 

"  Je  pense  sur  ces  satires  comme  Epict^te  :  '  Si 
Ton  dit  du  mal  de  toi,  et  qu'il  soit  veritable,  corrige- 
toi ;  si  ce  sont  des  mensonges,  ris-en !'  J'ai  appris 
avec  I'age  k  devenir  un  bon  cheval  de  poste  ;  je  fais 

*  We  find,  however,  from  ide  Allffcmeine  Preussische 
Zeitung- of  August  7,  1847,  that  a  Projet  de  Ipi  to  rem- 
edy most  of  the  remaining  grievances  of  the  Jews,  has 
been  recently  submitted  by  the  government  to  the  state?, 
and  in  part  adopted. 
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ma  station,  et  ne  ra'erabarrasse  pas  des  roquets  qui 
aboient  en  chemin." 

In  1784  a  severer  trial  awaited  the  king's  mag- 
nanimity from  Voltaire  himself,  when  there  came 
forth  the  witty  and  scandalous  Vie  Privee — that 
Parthian  arrow  which  Voltaire  had  drawn  on  his 
flight  from  Berlin  in  1753,  but  had  concealed  until 
his  own  death.  Yet  of  this  Vie  Privee,  teeming 
as  it  does  with  every  topic  of  invective  and  ridi- 
cule upon  the  king,  a  whole  edition  was  leisurely 
disposed  of  by  Pitra,  the  king's  own  bookseller, 
at  Berlin  ! 

Caricatures  upon  Frederick  were  treated  by  him 
with  the  same  lofty  unconcern.  One  day,  as  he 
was  riding  along  the  Jdger-Strasse  at  Berlin,  he 
observed  a  crowd  pressing  forward  and  staring  at 
a  paper  stuck  high  upon  the  wall.  As  he  drew 
near,  he  perceived  that  it  was  a  satirical  represen- 
tation of  himself,  as  engaged  in  the  coflfee-monop- 
oly,  with  one  of  his  hands  turning  a  coffee-mill 
and  with  the  other  greedily  picking  up  a  single 
bean  which  had  fallen  to  the  ground.  Frederick 
turned  coolly  round  to  the  heyduke  who  attended 
him  and  said,  "  Take  down  that  paper  and  hang 
it  lower,  so  that  the  people  may  not  strain  their 
necks  in  looking  at  it."  And  this  the  heyduke 
was  proceeding  to  do,  wl\en  the  people,  struck  at 
their  king's  magnanimity,  broke  into  loud  huzzas, 
and  tore  the  injurious  portrait  into  a  thousand 
pieces. 

It  was  once  observed  by  Dr.  Johnson,  with  his 
usual  admirable  sense,  that  "  no  man  -vas  ever 
written  down  except  by  himself;"  and  certJanly  it 
was  not  from  the  publications  of  others,  but  fiom  I 
his  own,  that  king  Frederick  suffered  both  in  famtl 
and  fortune.  To  this  day  his  leaden  volumes  of 
poetry,  of  that  kind  of  mediocrity,  not,  as  Horace 
says,  to  be  borne  by  gods  or  men,  form  a  counter- 
poise to  his  military  glories  and  administrative 
skill.  And  during  his  lifetime  it  was  truly  sur- 
prising to  find  a  prince  so  provident  and  wary  on 
any  other  affair,  beyond  all  measure  rash  and  reck- 
less in  his  satirical  attacks  on  Madame  de  Pompa- 
padour  at  the  height  of  her  favor,  and  on  the 
Empress  Elizabeth  of  Russia.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  biting  verses,  imprudently  written,  and 
still  more  imprudently  promulgated,  on  the  private 
life  of  both  these  ladies,  were  among  the  main 
causes  of  the  greatest  danger  which  he  ever  ran — 
of  that  all  but  irresistible  confederacy  formed  against 
bin  in  the  seven  years'  war. 

At  other  times,  however,  Frederick,  versed  as 
he  was  in  the  secrets  of  the  press,  made  use  of 
them  for  his  own  objects  in  a  manner  seldom  tried 
by  princes.  Thus,  in  1767,  the  king  found  the 
public  at  Berlin  inclined  to  tattle  on  the  chance  of 
"another  war.  To  turn  their  attention  he  imme- 
diately composed  and  sent  to  the  newspapers  a  full 
account  of  a  wonderful  hail-storm  stated  to  have 
taken  place  at  Potsdam  on  the  27th  of  February 
in  that  year.  Not  only  did  this  imaginary  nar- 
rative engross  for  some  time,  as  he  desired,  the  pub- 
lic conversation,  but  it  gave  rise  to  some  grave  phi- 
losophical treatises  on  the  supposed  phenomenon  ! 


Over  the  administration  of  justice,  Frederick, 
as  we  have  already  said,  held  despotic  sway. 
Whenever  he  found  fault  with  the  decision  of  a 
court  of  law,  he  thought  himself  entitled  not  only 
to  reverse  the  sentence  but  to  punish  the  judges. 
But  it  is  due  to  him  to  add  that  he  never  exer- 
cised this  authority  on  any  grounds  of  powerful 
influence  or  personal  regard.  His  state  papers  and 
correspondence  teem  with  applications  from  per- 
sons of  the  first  rank  in  the  Prussian  monarchy, 
entreating  him  to  suspend  some  decree  of  the 
courts  which  they  found  inconvenient,  but  the 
king  invariably  refuses,  "  since,"  as  he  often 
adds,  "the  laws  must  govern  all  alike.'  It  was 
his  maxim,  that  before  a  judicial  court  a  prince 
and  a  peasant  should  be  entirely  equal ;  and  this 
was  not,  like  some  of  his  others,  a  mere  holiday 
maxim,  to  be  paraded  in  a  French  poem  or  a 
French  pamphlet  and  never  thought  of  after- 
wards ;  but  again  and  again  did  he  press  it  on 
his  chancellor  and  judges,  both  urging  it  in  words, 
and  enforcing  it  in  action. 

In  explanation  of  this  last  point  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that  although  Frederick  would  never 
consent  to  reverse  a  judgment  from  motives  of 
friendship  or  favor,  he  was  prompt  to  do  so  when- 
ever he  thought  that  the  poor  had  been  injured  or 
despoiled  by  the  rich.  Nor  was  it  merely  such  a 
case  of  oppression,  real  or  supposed,  which  roused 
him ;  his  keen  eye  discerned  how  frequently  a 
delay  is  equivalent  to  a  denial  of  justice.  Some- 
times, therefore,  he  would  interfere  to  simplify  and 
shorten  the  wearisome  forms  of  jurisprudence,  and 
cut  through,  as  it  were,  with  his  sword  those  Gor- 
dian  knots  which  lawyers  love  to  weave.  Of  the 
technicalities  in  other  countries  he  spoke  with 
caustic  disdain.  Thus  he  writes  to  A'^oltaire.  Jan- 
uary ^7,  1775,  on  the  case  of  a  French  oflficer 
preparing  to  enter  his  service  and  perplexed  by  a 
law-suit  at  Vome  : — 

"  A  vue  de  pays  son  proems  pourra  bien  trainer 
au  moins  une  awnee.  On  me  mande  que  des  for- 
malit^s  importantes  exigent  ces  delais,  et  que  ce 
n'est  qu'^  force  de  patience  qu'on  parvient  k  perdre 
un  proems  au  Parlement  de  Paris.  J'apprends  ces 
belles  choses  avec  ^tonnement  et  sans  y  comprendre 
le  moindre  mot." 

It  must  be  owned,  however,  that  Frederick  did 
not  join  to  his  horror  of  injustice  suflUcient  thought 
and  care,  and  that  he  sometimes  caused  the  very 
evil  which  he  dreaded.  The  story  of  the  miller 
Arnold  has  been  often  told.  The  king,  believing 
that  here  a  poor  man  had  been  wronged  through 
the  undue  influence  of  a  nobleman  his  neighbor, 
took  up  the  affair  most  warmly,  discarded  the 
chancellor,  sent  three  of  his  judges  to  Spandau, 
and  forcibly  reinstated  Arnold  in  possession  of  the 
mill.  It  was  atlerwards  proved  by  incontroverti- 
ble documents,  and  is  now  universally  acknowl- 
edged, that  the  miller  was  a  knave;  that  the 
chancellor  had  taken  no  part  in  the  business  ;  and, 
above  all,  that  the  judges  had  decided  according  to 
right,  and  were  therefore  punished  without  reason. 
Nay  more,  we  are  assured  that  the  king  himself 
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admitted  his  error  to  one  of  his  familiar  attendants, 
but  added,  that  the  mistake  being  already  made, 
could  not,  without  loss  of  dignity,  be  recalled. 
Such  painful  cases  imply  (for  really  the  arguments 
here  lie  upon  the  surface)  great  want  of  care  and 
attention  in  the  royal  arbitrator.  They  also  prove 
that  no  prince  should  ever  in  any  country  be  in- 
vested with  a  despotic  power  above  the  laws. 
But  while  we  deprecate  despotic  power,  and  while 
we  demand  vigilant  care,  we  must,  even  in  the 
teeth  of  such  cases,  express  our  sympathy  in  any 
endeavors  to  clear  from  rubbish  and  to  open  wider 
the  portals  of  the  temple  of  justice.  In  our  own 
court  of  chancery  we  may  perceive  how,  by  never 
swerving  from  established  forms,  a  most  faulty  sys- 
tem may  consist  with  the  most  upright  intentions, 
and  with  the  most  learned  men.  Our  lord  chan- 
cellors for  the  last  century  and  upwards  have  been 
above  all  suspicion  and  reproach.  We  had  lately 
Lord  Lyndhurst,  eminent  as  a  judge,  orator,  and 
statesman.  We  have  now  Lord  Cottenham,  eminent 
as  a  judge.  Every  legal  decision  of  either  would 
command  implicit  and  deserved  respect.  Yet  in 
the  courts  over  which  they  presided  or  preside, 
how  often  are  old  technicalities  more  powerful 
than  they ;  how  often  are  large  fortunes  lavished 
to  secure  the  clearest  right ;  how  often  is  the 
clearest  right  relinquished  or  forborne  rather  than 
be  asserted  at  such  cost  and  time  !  Surely,  even 
a  "  killing  decree,"  as  poor  Aubrey  called  it  in 
Lord  Bacon's  time,  would  weigh  more  lightly  on 
the  suitors  than  the  prospect  of  no  decree  at  all — 
the  prospect  that  by  the  time  the  suit  has  grown 
to  years,  and  the  solicitor's  bill  to  thousands,  they 
should  still  be  met  by  some  fresh  demurrer  or 
some  renewed  reference  to  the  master  ! 

We  ask  pardon  of  our  readers  for  this  digres- 
sion, and  are  warned  by  it  to  forbear  from  enter- 
hig  upon  other  topics — as  of  Frederick's  foreign 
policy — which  might  lead  us  too  far.  The  par- 
tition of  Poland  especially  is  so  momentous  an 
episode  that  it  cannot  be  disposed  of  in  a  single 
paragraph.  Yet,  perhaps,  not  merely  that  trans- 
action, but  the  whole  foreign  policy  of  Frederick, 
was  once  aptly  described  by  some  Polish  borderers 
in  a  single  word.  When  they  saw  displayed  on 
the  flagstaff  of  the  newly  gained  frontier  the 
Prussian  Eagle  with  the  motto  suum,  cuique,  they 
slily  wrote  beneath  rapuit  I  These  questions, 
however,  we  shall  for  the  present  pass  by,  and 
proceed  to  relate  the  circumstances  of  Frederick's 
last  illness  and  death. 

During  many  years  he  had  sustained  periodical 
fits  of  gout,  and  also  frequent  stomach  disorders, 
the  result  of  his  errors  or  excesses  at  table.  Still, 
however,  by  early  hours  and  regular  exercise,  his 
constitution  had  since  his  early  youth  gained  much 
in  vital  strength,  and  enabled  him  to  recover 
promptly  and  completely  from  such  attacks. 
When  sick,  he  invariably  became  far  more  gentle 
and  forbearing  to  all  around  him ;  and  thus  also, 
as  we  are  told  by  his  chief  valet-de-chambre, 
Schoning^  the  surest  sign  of  his  convalescence 
was  his  ill-treatment  of  those  with  whom  he  had 


seemed  well  satisfied  during  his  sickness.  In 
August,  1785,  when  the  king  was  directing  the 
annual  review  in  Silesia,  in  the  presence  of  many 
foreign  generals  and  princes,  the  weather  became 
cold  and  stormy,  and  he  was  earnestly  entreated 
to  forbear  from  appearing  on  the  ground.  But 
Frederick  was  determined  never  until  the  last 
necessity  to  relax  from  a  single  one  of  his  kingly 
duties  ;  accordingly  he  sat  on  horseback  to  see  the 
troops  defile  during  six  hours  of  heavy  rain,  and 
on  his  return  home  was  seized  wdth  fever  and 
ague.  These  for  the  time  he  shook  oflf;  but, 
through  the  whole  of  the  ensuing  winter,  his 
health  grew  subject  to  daily  variation  ;  m?ny 
slight  attacks  soon  recovered  from,  but  ever  again 
recurring. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  his  life  might  have 
been  prolonged  during  several  years,  had  he  been 
only  willing  to  use  some  degree  of  prudence  and 
restraint  in  his  diet ;  but  on  this  most  tender  sub- 
ject he  would  hearken  to  no  counsel.  Thus,  for 
instance,  while  at  Breslau  after  his  short  campaign 
of  1778,  he  was  suffering  severely  from  colic  and 
indigestion  ;  and  his  physician.  Dr.  Mohsen,  ven- 
tured to  intimate,  with  the  utmost  deference  and 
humility,  that  it  might  be  better  for  his  majesty  to 
abstain  from  Parmesan  cheese  in  his  favorite  polen- 
tas until  after  his  majesty's  stomach  had  by  proper 
remedies  recovered  its  tone.  '■^Alle  Teufel!^^ 
cried  the  king,  with  a  loud  and  angry  voice,  "  are 
you  reprimanding  me  ?  Get  you  gone,  I  have  no 
further  occasion  for  you  !"  Poor  Dr.  Mohsen 
hastened  back  to  Berlin  with  all  precipitation,  and 
greatly  discomfitted.  Nearly  in  the  same  way  it 
fared  with  his  successor.  Dr.  Selle,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  king's  last  illness.  In  other 
respects  likewise  he  was  a  far  from  tractable 
patient.  As  in  state-affairs  he  would  take  noth- 
ing on  trust,  but  required  to  have  everything  made 
clear  to  his  own  perception  ;  and  he  expected 
from  any  medicine  some  decisive  and  speedy  ef- 
fects— otherwise,  the  medicine  itself  was  soon 
discarded. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  king  grew  worse 
and  worse  iq  the  first  months  of  1786.  He  was 
often  sleepless  at  nights,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  fall  into  short  and  uneasy  slumbers  by  day. 
His  strength  was  so  far  reduced  that  he  could  only 
ride  occasionally,  and  when  lifted  on  his  horse.  A 
short  dry  cough  set  in,  and  his  breathing  became 
so  difficult  that  he  could  not  lie  down  in  bed,  but 
only  sit  through  the  twenty-four  hours  bending  for- 
wards on  the  same  arm-chair.  Symptoms  of  dropsy 
also  began  to  show  themselves  both  in  his  body 
and  his  limbs. 

With  all  this,  however,  the  king's  activity  and 
zeal  in  transacting  business  never  for  one  moment 
abated.  He  continued  to  read  every  despatch 
and  memorial,  to  dictate  and  sign  his  answers, 
and  to  carry  on  all  the  current  business  for  the  pub- 
lic good  with  the  same  punctuality  and  clearness 
as  ever.  Such  was  the  intention  which  he  had 
long  ago  expressed  in  his  '*  Epitre  au  Marecha^ 
Keith:"— 
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"  Oui,  finissons  sans  trouble,  et  mourons  sans  re- 
grets, 
En  laissant  I'univers  comble  de  nos  bienfaits  ; 
Ainsi  I'astre  du  jour  au  bout  de  sa  carri^re 
Repand  sur  Thorison  una  douce  lumiere, 
Et  ses  derniers  rayons  qu'il  darde  dans  les  airs, 
Sont  ses  derniers  soupirs  qu'il  donne  a  I'univers." 

Tliis  is  the  only  piece  of  poetry  by  Frederick 
with  which  we  intend  to  trouble  our  readers,  and 
we  think  that  they  will  be  inclined  to  forgive  its 
poverty  of  versification  and  confusion  of  metaphor 
(sanbeams  turned  into  sighs!)  for  the  sake  of  its 
no'jle  and  lofty  sentiment — a  sentiment,  be  it  ob- 
S3r.ved,  not  merely  put  forth  in  high  health  thirty 
years  before,  but  courageously  fulfilled  and  carried 
through  when  there  came  the  hour  of  trial. 

Nor  yet,  amidst  all  his  suffering,  did  his  gayety 
n,-id  love  of  jest  forsake  him.  When  the  Duke  of 
(Jourland  came  to  see  him  at  this  period,  the  king 
as'ced  him  w^hether  he  stood  in  need  of  a  good 
watchman,  "  for  if  so,"  added  his  majesty,  "  allow  | 
m3  to  olTer  myself,  being  well  qualified  for  such  a 
post  by  my  sleeplessness  at  nights." 

Finding  little  benefit  from  medicine,  and  unwil- 
ling to  try  abstinence,  Frederick  placed  his  own 
hopes  on  the  return  of  fine  weather,  and  as  the 
spring  advanced  often  caused  himself  to  be  set  in  a 
chair  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  palace  to  inhale  the 
balmy  air.  But  no  real  improvement  having  ensued, 
the  king,  in  the  course  of  June,  wrote  to  summon 
from  Hanover  the  celebrated  Swiss  physician  Dr. 
Zimmermann.  Accordingly,  Zimmermann  came, 
and  on  a  careful  consideration  of  the  symptoms,  pre- 
scribed as  a  stomachic  the  daily  use  of  the  extract  of 
taraxicum — the  common  meadow  dandelion.  But 
he  heard  with  dismay,  from  the  valet-de-chambre, 
Schoning,  how  great  continued  to  be  the  king's 
errors  of  diet.  ''  The  most  indigestible  dishes," 
said  Schoning,  "  are  the  favorites  with  his  majesty  ; 
and  whenever  he  is  prevailed  upon  by  a  physician 
to  try  any  medicine,  he  does  not  on  that  account  put 
any  restraint  on  his  immoderate  eating."  The 
truth  of  such  accounts  was  soon  apparent  to  Dr. 
&mmermann  from  his  own  observation.  We  will 
give  in  his  very  words  his  report  of  the  king's  din- 
ner on  the  30th  of  June  : — 

"  This  day  the  king  took  a  very  large  quantity 
of  soup,  and  this  consisted,  as  usual  with  him,  of 
the  very  strongest  and  most  highly  spiced  ingre- 
dients ;  yet,  spiced  as  it  was  already,  he  added  to 
each  plate  of  it  a  large  spoonful  of  pounded  ginger 
and  mace.  His  majesty  then  ate  a  good  piece  of 
hxuf  il  la  Russe — beef  which  had  been  steeped  in 
half  a  quart  of  brandy.  Next  he  took  a  great  quan- 
tity of  an  Italian  dish,  which  is  madehalf  of  Indian 
corn  and  half  of  Parmesan  cheese  ;  to  this  the  juice 
of  garlic  is  added,  and  the  whole  is  baked  in  butter 
until  there  arises  a  hard  rind  as  thick  as  a  finger. 
This,  one  of  the  the  king's  most  darling  dishes,  is 
named  Polenta.  At  last,"  continues  Zimmermann, 
"  the  king,  having  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  the 
excellent  appetite  which  the  dandelion  gave  him, 
closed  the  scene  with  a  whole  plateful  of  eel-pie, 
which  was  so  hot  and  fiery  that  it  seemed  as  though 
it  had  been  baked  in  heli!  Even  before  leaving 
he  table  on  this  occasion  he  fell  into  a  doze  and 


was  seized  with  convulsions.  At  other  times 
again,"  adds  the  doctor,  "the  king  would  eat  a 
large  quantity  of  chilling  and  unwholesome  fruits, 
especially  melons,  and  then  again  a  vast  number  of 
sweetmeats." 

With  such  irregularities  on  the  part  of  a  sept\i- 
agenary  invahd — still  persevered  in,  notwithstand- 
ing all  Dr.  Zimmermann's  warnings — our  readers 
will  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  his  ailments 
during  the  month  of  July  became  greatly  aggra- 
vated, and  that  every  hope  of  amendment,  or  even 
alleviation  to  them,  disappeared.  The  last  time 
that  he  mounted  Conde  was  on  the  4t.h  of  July, 
when  he  was  with  great  difficulty  placed  in  his 
saddle,  and  after  a  short  gallop  manifested  extreme 
exhaustion. 

Through  the  whole  of  his  long  illness  there  was 
no  word  or  deed  of  the  king  which  referred  to  re- 
ligious feelings,  or  betokened  any  idea  of  a  future 
state.  All  his  thoughts  apparently  were  of  this 
earth — to  fulfil  his  royal  duties  and  also  enjoy  his 
personal  pleasures  to  the  last.  On  one  occasion, 
when  he  received  a  letter  from  some  zealous  per- 
sons urging  his  conversion,  he  handed  the  letter  to 
one  of  his  secretaries  for  reply,  merely  saying,  with 
unusual  gentleness,  "  They  should  be  answered 
kindly,  for  they  mean  well !" 

Frederick  does  not  appear,  during  his  last  illness, 
to  have  seen  or  wished  to  see  any  member  of  his 
family  ;  but  almost  every  evening  he  received  as 
usual  his  circle  of  literary  friends.  lie  never 
wearied  them  with  complaints  of  his  painful  state, 
nor  even  mentioned  it,  but  conversed  cheerfully 
on  the  events  of  the  day,  and  on  various  points  of 
history  and  horticulture,  literature  and  philosophy. 
He  also  continued  both  to  read  himself  and  be  read 
to.  The  last  works  which  he  perused  were  a 
"  History  of  Henry  IV.  of  France  ;"  the  "  Siecle 
de  Louis  XV."  by  Voltaire  ;  and  the  "  Twelve 
Cffisnrs"  of  Suetonius  as  translated  by  La  Harpe. 

Conscious  as  was  Frederick  of  his  daily  declining 
health,  and  hopeless  as  his  state  had  now  become, 
it  is  not  clear  how  far  he  was  himself  aware  of  his 
near  approaching  dissolution.  On  the  10th  of  Au- 
gust he  wrote  as  follows  to  his  sister,  the  Duchess 
of  Brunswick : — 

"  MoN  ADORABLE  ScEUR — Lc  Mcdccin  de  Han- 
ovre  [Zimmermann]  a  voulu  se  faire  valoir  ehez  vons, 
ma  bonne  scaur ;  mais  la  verite  est  qu'il  m'a  etc 
inutile.  Les  vieux  doivent  faire  place  aux  jeunes 
gens  pour  que  chaque  generation  trouve  sa  place  ; 
et  a  bien  examiner  ce  que  c'est  que  la  vie,  c'est  voir 
mourir  et  naitre  ses  compatriotes.  En  attendant, 
je  me  trouve  un  pen  soulage  depuis  quelques  jours. 
Mon  cceur  vous  reste  inviolablement  attache,  ma 
bonne  soeur.  Avec  la  plus  haute  consideration,  je 
suis,  etc.,  Federic." 

Next  day,  however,  we  find  the  king,  as  if  in  ex- 
pectation of  a  longer  life,  dictate  a  letter  to  the 
bookseller  Pitra,  for  a  supply  of  new  publications 
to  his  library  in  the  ensuing  year. 

To  the  last,  Frederick  displayed  the  same  un- 
conquerable application,  the  same  ardent  zeal  foi 
the  improvement  of  his  states.     Thus,  on  the  1st 
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of  August,  we  may  observe  that  he  dictated  both 
instructions  and  inquiries  as  the  first  step  towards 
the  reclaiming  of  a  large  morass  near  Tilsit.  To 
the  last,  also,  there  continued  the  same  care  and 
thought  for  the  gratificatitir'  '^f  his  palate.  Some 
of  the  daily  bills  of  fare  laid  before  him  within  a 
fortnight  of  his  death,  and  corrected  by  his  own 
hand,  are  still  preserved.  Thus,  on  the  4th  of 
August,  one  of  the  dishes  proposed  to  him  was  Des 
gateaux  a  la  Rothenbourg,  to  be  executed  by  one  of 
his  culinary  artists  with  the  classic  name  of  Diony- 
sus ;  but  on  reflection  his  majesty  deemed  it  better 
to  substitute  another  dish  and  another  cook  to  dress 
it.  Accordingly  he  effaced  the  names  which  we 
have  just  quoted,  and  wrote  upon  the  margin  : 
^^Gosset — Filet  de  Poulets  au  Basilic;  maisquela 
sauce  ne  soit  pas  trop  epaisse." 

On  the  morning  of  the  15th,  Frederick,  far  con- 
trary to  his  usual  habit,  dozed  till  eleven  o'clock ; 
then,  however,  he  received  his  cabinet-secretaries, 
and  gave  them  directions  with  a  feeble  voice,  but 
with  his  customary  clearness.  He  also  drew  out 
for  General  von  Rohdich,  the  commandant  of  Pots- 
dam, a  plan  of  some  manoeuvres  which  he  wished 
the  garrison  to  execute  on  the  morrow — a  plan 
perfectly  accurate,  and  well  adapted  to  the  ground. 
At,  dinner  he  ate  half  a  lobster,  the  last  food  which 
passed  his  lips.  In  the  afternoon  he  fell  into  a 
kind  of  stupor,  which  continued  more  or  less 
through  the  night.  Early  on  the  16th  a  rattle  w^as 
heard  in  his  throat,  and  he  seemed  at  the  very 
point  of  death.  When  it  was  announced  to  him, 
as  usual,  that  the  cabinet-secretaries  had  come,  and 
were  ready  in  the  ante-chamber,  he  could  scarcely 
gasp  out  words  to  desire  that  they  should  wait, 
and  that  he  would  see  them  presently.  They  re- 
mained outside,  but  in  the  course  of  the  morning 
General  von  Rohdich  entered  his  room.  As  that 
officer  appeared  before  him,  it  was  painful  to  ob- 
serve how  the  dying  monarch  strove  to  collect  his 
failing  energy  and  fulfil  his  daily  task ;  how  he 
labored,  but  all  in  vain,  to  raise  his  drooping  head 
from  the  corner  of  his  chair,  to  fix  his  glassy  eye, 
and  to  move  his  speechless  tongue.  The  general 
put  up  his  papers,  and  withdrew  in  silence,  with 
a  handkerchief  before  his  face.  When  in  the 
afternoon,  at  the  desire  of  the  Prince  of  Prussia, 
Dr.  Selle  came  from  Berlin,  he  found  that  his 
royal  patient  had  slightly  rallied,  being  able  to  stir 
a  few  steps,  and  articulate  a  few  words ; — but  for 
the  first  time  during  his  long  reign,  he  never  men- 
tioned, and  seemed  to  have  forgotten,  the  current 
business,  not  yet  despatched,  of  the  day — a  surer 
symptom  than  any  other,  observed  Dr.  Selle,  of 
his  close  approaching  dissolution.  About  seven 
o'clock  the  king  had  a  short  but  quiet  and  refresh- 
ing interval  of  sleep.  As  the  clock  placed  above 
his  head  struck  eleven,  he  inquired  the  hour,  and 
on  being  told,  he  added,  "  At  four  o'clock  I  will 
rise. ' '  About  midnight  his  majesty  observed  that  his 
favorite  dog  had  sprung  from  the  allotted  cushion  by 
his  side,  upon  which  he  inquired  where  he  was,  and 
desired  that  he  might  be  put  back  again.  These 
were  the  last  words  he  spoke.    Soon  after  the  rattle 


in  his  throat  returned,  his  breathing  grew  fainter 
and  fainter,  and  at  twenty  minutes  past  two  on  the 
morning  of  the  17th  of  August  he  expired.  He 
was  seventy-four  years  and  six  months  of  age. 

It  is  remarkable  that  during  all  this  time — so 
strict  was  the  discipline  in  the  royal  household — 
the  king's  imminent  danger  remained  a  secret  not 
only  to  most  of  the  foreign  ministers  at  Berlin,  but 
also  to  most  members  of  the  royal  family.  Even 
on  the  16th,  when  the  king  was  at  the  last  ex- 
tremity, the  queen  gave  an  afternoon  party  at 
Schonhausen.  Mirabeau,  who  had  just  returned 
from  a  visit  to  Prince  Henry  at  Rheinsberg,  was 
present,  and  states  that  the  envoy  of  France  was 
by  no  means  aware  of  the  crisis  being  so  near  at 
hand,  and  that  the  queen  herself  was  equally  un- 
conscious. In  Mirabeau's  own  words,  "  La  Reine 
ne  s'en  doutait  pas  ;  elle  ne  me  parla  que  de  mon 
habit,  de  Rheinsberg,  et  du  bonheur  qu'elle  y  avait 
goGte  etant  princesse  royale."*  Thus  was  her 
majesty  talking  of  her  honeymoon  in  the  last  hours 
of  her  married  life  ! 

In  the  portrait  which  we  have  now  endeavored 
to  draw  of  Frederick's  private  character  in  old  age 
and  his  system  of  administration  of  peace,  we  are 
conscious  that  many  of  the  features  may  appear 
scarcely  consistent  with  each  other,  or  as  apper- 
taining to  one  and  the  same  mind.  As  in  the  giant 
figure  of  Dante's  vision  : — 

"  Dentro  dal  monte  sta  dritto  un  gran  veglio ; 
*  *  *  *  * 

La  sua  testa  e  di  fin'  oro  formata, 

E  pure  argento  son  le  braccia  e  '1  petto ; 

Poi  k,  di  rame  infino  alia  forcata ; 

Da  indi  in  giuso  k.  tutto  ferro  eletto. 

Salvo  che  '1  destro  piede  k,  terra  cotta, 

E  sta  'n  su  quel,  piu  che  'n  nell'  altro  eretto  : 

Ciascuna  parte,  fuor  che  1  'oro,  ^  rotta  !" 

Thus  also  in  King  Frederick  the  clay  was  strangely 
blended  with  the  gold ;  it  is  impossible  to  deny 
with  truth  the  presence  of  either,  and  it  remains 
only  to  assign  precisely  the  different  proportions. 

Mr.  Macaulay,  in  a  most  able  sketch  of  Fred- 
erick's early  life  and  campaigns — a  sketch  which 
first  appeared  in  the  pages  of  a  contemporary  jour- 
nal, but  since  among  his  own  collected  Essays — 
calls  his  Prussian  majesty  "  the  greatest  king  that 
has  in  modern  times  succeeded  by  right  of  birth 
to  a  throne."  With  very  sincere  respect  for  Mr. 
Macaulay 's  critical  authority,  we  must  here  how- 
ever dissent  from  his  conclusion.  Several  royal 
and  legitimate  names  occur  to  us  as  deserving  to 
stand  higher  on  the  rolls  of  fame.  Thus,  upon 
the  whole,  and  not  without  a  consciousness  of 
many  blemishes  and  errors  in  our  hero,  we  should 
prefer  to  Frederick,  the  Fourth  Henry  of  France. 
But  without  any  doubt  or  hesitation  we  should 
assign  the  palm  over  both  to  Gustavus  Adolphus 
of  Sweden.  As  with  Frederick,  his  grandfather 
was  the  first  king  of  his  race ;  to  that  king,  like 
Frederick,  he  was  lineal  and  peaceful  heir.  Suc- 
ceeding to  the  throne  at  a  far  earher  age  than  the 
Prussian    monarch,   he  fell  in  the  field  of  glory 

*Histoire  Secrete  de  Berlin,  vol.  i.,  p.  84,  ed.  1789. 
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when  only  thirty-seven-i— that  age  so  often  fatal  to 
genius — yet  within  that  narrow  space,  during. those 
few  and  youthful  years,  how  much  had  he  already 
achieved  for  immortality  !  As  a  statesman  he  may 
be  held  to  have  surpassed,  as  a  warrior  to  have 
equalled,  Frederick.  And  if  lofty  principles  and 
a  thought  of  things  beyond  this  earth  be  admitted 
as  an  element  of  greatness,  (as  undoubtedly  they 
should  be,)  how  much  will  the  balance  then  inchne 
to  the  side  of  Gustavus !  The  victory  gained  by 
the  Prussian  king  at  Rosbach  was,  we  allow,  fully 
equal  to  the  victory  gained  by  the  Swedish  king 
at  Leipsic  on  nearly  the  same  ground  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-seven  years  before.  The  two 
monarchs  were  alike  in  the  action  ;  but  how  strik- 
ing the  contrast  between  them  in  the  evening  of 
the  well-fought  day  !  Gustavus  kneeling  down  at 
the  head  of  all  his  troops  to  give  God  the  glory  ! 
Frederick  seated  alone  in  his  tent,  and  composing 
his  loathsome  Ode  !  • 

The  character  of  Frederick  is  now,  we  rejoice 
to  think,  viewed  by  his  own  countrymen  in  a  fair 
and  discriminating  spirit.  On  the  one  hand  there 
is,  and  there  ought  to  be,  the  greatest  admiration 
for  his  military  genius  and  renown  ;  on  the  other 
hand  there  is  no  leaning  to  his  infidel  philosophy, 
or  to  his  iron  despotism,  or  to  his  fantastic  notions 
of  finance.  The  French  language  is  not  now  pre- 
ferred to  the  German  by  the  Germans  themselves, 
nor  is  the  literature  of  Berlin  any  longer  the  pale 
reflex  of  that  of  Paris.  On  the  contrary,  there 
appears  to  grow  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe  and  the 
Rhine  the  inclination  to  a  careful  study  of  the  kin- 
dred tongue — to  a  generous  emulation  with  the 
kindred  race  of  England.  Even  now  such  names 
as  Humboldt  and  Hallam,  as  Eastlake  and  Corne- 
lius, may  worthily  stand  side  by  side.  Nor,  we 
hope,  is  the  day  far  distant  when  the  progress  of 
Prussia  in  her  constitutional  rights  shall  enable  her 
statesmen  to  vie  with  ours  in  the  principles  of  free 
institutions,  and  in  that  manly  and  unpremeditated 
eloquence  which  free  institutions  alone  can  produce 
or  preserve. 


FUGITIVE,    PERISHING     MORMONS. 
[A  letter  to  Josiah  Q,uincy,   Esq.,  Mayor  of  Boston, 
from  Col.  Thomas  L.  Kane,  of  Philadelphia,  dated   14 
Feb.  1843.1 

In  our  conversation,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  giv- 
ing to  you  in  full  the  views  I  derived  from  per- 
sonal observation  and  experience  with  regard  to 
the  Mormons,  during  my  recent  journey  to  the  far 
wes>.  I  mentioned  to  you  what  I  saw  of  their 
highly  upright  and  excellent  moral  character  while 
in  the  Indian  territory,  and  stated  my  often  re- 
peated opinion  of  the  gratuitous  injustice  of  their 
persecution.  If  I  judge  rightly,  however,  what 
}V'  desired  in  my  present  letter  is  a  simple,  uncol- 
ort'd  narrative,  for  the  consideration  of  the  char- 
\tabx3  rather  than  the  curious,  of  the  position, 
numbers  and  condition  of  the  chief  suflTerers  of  the 
sect.  To  this  I  will  confine  myself,  as  closely  as 
I  can,  in  the  limited  amount  of  time  at  my  dis- 


Emigrating  Mormons,  to  the  number  of  nearly 
20,000,  are  to  be  found  west  of  the  Missouri,  from 
the  country  of  the  Platte,  belonging  to  the  Omaha 
and  Otto  Indians,  to  that  beyond  the  notable  Bear 
River  Valley  across  the  Rocky  Mountains  ;  but 
the  condition  of  the  majority  of  these  persons, 
though  undoubtedly  forlorn,  does  not  invite  phil- 
anthropic investigation,  since  they  are  generally 
beyond  the  reach  of  timely  help.  The  Mormons 
who  can  be  counted  as  appealing  to  the  immediate 
generosity  of  your  townspeople,  are  certain  strag- 
glers in  the  rear  of  the  main  body  in  march,  and 
whose  camps  are  on  this,  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Missouri  river,  or  immediately  along  its  course. 
Of  such  the  unhappy  destitution  is  very  great. 
It  is,  in  part,  the  issue  of  circumstances  in  which. 
their  history  differs  from  that  of  the  emigrants 
further  advanced  ;  and  which  I  think  I  cannot  do 
better  than  detail. 

They  composed,  originally,  the  refuse,  lame, 
aged,  sick,  and  pauper  members  of  the  church, 
who  were  found  unable  to  attempt  the  great  Cali- 
fornia pilgrimage  of  1846.  On  this  account,  their 
friends  who  started  at  that  date  concluded,  it 
seems,  an  especial  treaty  or  armistice,  for  their 
benefit,  with  the  anti-Mormon  mob,  and  left  them 
behind  in  Illinois  under  its  protection.  This  treaty 
covenanted,  with  the  most  solemn  formalities, 
that  they  were  in  no  wise  to  be  molested  un- 
til another  asylum  could  be  prepared  for  their 
reception  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Just  so 
soon,  however,  as  the  Mormon  host  had  made  a 
progress  of  some  months  upon  its  travels,  and 
could  safely  be  considered  out  of  the  way,  the  in- 
strument— oaths,  seals,  and  ribbons — was  broken 
by  the  anti-Mornions  without  ceremony  or  excuse, 
and  the  cripples  who  relied  upon  it,  were  ordered 
to  take  up  thcir  beds  and  walk.  Upon  this,  the 
helpless  beings,  driven  to  desperation,  made  a  re- 
markably rtsolute  defence  of  their  Holy  City, 
which,  being  hardly  more  than  a  large  hospital  of 
incurables,  could  meritoriously  have  claimed  of  any 
other  barbarians  its  privilege  of  sanctuary.  It  was 
bombarded,  however,  by  an  overwhelming  force, 
and  notwithstanding  the  beleaguered  for  two  days 
supposed,  as  I  am  informed,  they  were  replying  to 
the  fire  upon  them  with  three  guns  of  their  own 
of  large  muzzle  they  had  forged  out  of  a  broken 
steamboat  shaft ;  at  last,  after  losing  some  of  their 
soundest  men  in  fight,  they  were  glad  to  flee  forth 
with  their  lives,  that  is  to  say,  with  little  or  noth- 
ing else. 

I  saw  most  of  these  poor  folks  while  they  were 
yet  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  opposite 
Nauvoo.  It  was  just  after  the  cannonade,  and  I 
think  they  had  been  there  a  matter  of  two  or  three 
days.  Some  of  them  had  fled  over  before  the  as- 
sault to  escape  the  balls  that  battered  in  their 
houses ;  the  remainder  had  waited  till  ousted  by 
direct  force  of  arms. 

Few  had  food  enough  to  satisfy  their  hunger. 
Exposure  and  fatigue  had  combined  to  visit  many 
of  the  nominally  robust  of  them  with  the  ague, 
and  the  bilious  remittent  fever,  known  as  favorite 
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iiuUilgencies  of  the  system  in  the  western  country  ; 
but,  sick  and  well,  conscientious  yellow  souls,  they 
all  lay  down  alike  among  the  reeds  and  spatter- 
docks  of  the  low  river  shore  ;  the  favored  ones 
huddled  together  under  tattered  sheets,  counter- 
panes or  bed-spreads  stretched  gypsy-tent-wise  over 
a  tripod  of  sticks  ;  others  lodging  outside  of  these 
shelters,  and  going  to  sleep  with  their  pinched 
faces  to  the  sky.  I  have  not  the  satisfaction  of  a 
<loubt  that  among  those  I  looked  upon  thus  shiv- 
ering in  the  sharp  night  of  autumn,  many  whom 
the  screening  of  a  roof  might  have  saved,  died 
looking  across  the  stream  upon  their  comfortable 
homes,  in  which  the  orthodox  bullies  of  the  mob 
were  celebrating  their  triumph  in  obscene  and 
drunken  riot. 

At  the  epoch  of  which  I  speak,  they  were  bent 
on  moving  westward  to  overtake,  as  they  hoped, 
the  rearguard  of  their  column  in  the  advances,  but 
were  pitiably  unprovided  with  adequate  means  for 
doing  so.  One  had  a  cow,  may  be,  which  he 
could  yoke  to  the  crazy  cart  of  his  fellow^. 
Another,  by  disclosing  to  the  cupidity  of  the 
Iowa  squatters  his  possession  of  his  vi'atch  or 
other  paltry  treasure  he  had  secreted,  was  able  to 
l)ire  a  lift  in  a  farm  wagon.  Several,  they  were 
few,  appeared  to  own  among  them  a  mixed  horse 
and  ox  team ;  the  rest  had  no  other  means  of 
transportation  than  their  own  bodily  frames, 
though  it  may  be  obser\'ed  that,  by  a  natural 
Providence  to  whose  effect  I  have  already  adverted, 
these  were  nearly  everything  they  had  to  carry. 

Thus  jury  rigged^  unprovisi  r.ed,  and  almost 
unclothed,  they  started  on  their  voyage — an  over- 
land voyage  that  they  intended  to  measure  over 
one  fourth  the  diameter  of  the  world.  It  is  little 
wonder  then,  that,  being  unsuccessful  in  overtak- 
ing their  brethren,  they  have  since  literally  fallen 
by  the  wayside  in  the  wilderness,  and  there  hav- 
ing eaten  up  the  beasts  of  burden  that  helped  them 
along  so  far  upon  their  weary  stage,  now  find 
themselves  equally  unable  to  push  forward  or  to 
return.  At  sundry  crossing  places  of  the  larger 
streams  that  .  have  impeded  their  progress,  in 
wooded  clefts  and  sheltered  copses  of  the  prairie, 
in  abandoned  Indian  villages — wherever,  in  short, 
they  have  found  life  most  easily  sustained,  or  as 
some  of  them  have  said,  and  as  their  fate  has 
proved  in  many  instances,  death  most  easily  borne, 
they  have  halted  and  gone  to  work  to  strive  to 
keep  body  and  soul  together  till  relief,  either  in 
the  way  of  alms  or  of  a  propitious  decease,  should 
come  up  and  overtake  them.  With  the  aid  of  a 
quantity  of  Indian  corn  and  garden  roots  they 
have  raised  for  food,  and  of  great  fires  of  cotton- 
wood  brush — these  as  a  substitute  for  sufficient 
slielter  and  clothing — many  lived  through  the  last 
winter,  and  so  many  will  doubtless  survive  this 
one,  though  it  presses  upon  the  whole  people  with 
cold  and  famine  in  its  train.  But  the  return  of 
spring  is  to  bring  them  no  better  fortunes.  The 
emaciated  and  pining  survivors,  if  unaided  by  us, 
must  still  continue  to  be  without  the  power  of  re- 
jdeiiishing  their  stock  of  necessaries,  or  of  chang- 


ing their  place  to  go  to  seek  it ;  while  it  should 
be  noted  that  their  general  health  is  already  so 
impaired  that  they  are  becoming  with  every  day 
less  capable  of  vigorous  effort  for  their  own  assist- 
ance. 

I  have  limited  my  remarks  to  apply  to  individ- 
uals, concerning  whose  plight  I  am  possessed  of 
accurate  information.  I  ought  to  add  that  there 
are  still  others  whose  numbers  would  with  difii- 
culty  be  correctly  ascertained.  Somewhere  be- 
yond the  head  waters  of  the  Des  Moines,  and  on 
ihe  tributaries  of  the  upper  Missouri  from  the 
Nishnabotna  to  L'Eau  qui  Coule  river,  say  from 
800  to  1100  miles  above  St.  Louis,  there  are,  I 
suppose,  some  3000  other  dejected  human  beings, 
who  are  probably  without  any  means  to  wave  in 
our  eyes  their  signals  of  distress.  Yet  many  of 
these,  I  know,  are  dying  of  chill  and  hunger, 
without  metaphor  or  exaggeration.  They  are 
dying  while  we  are  talking  about  them. 


From  the  Journal  of  Commerce. 
GENERAL   TAYLOR. 

It  is  evident,  we  think,  that  the  current  of  favor 
for  Gen.  Taylor  is  widening  and  deepening  con- 
stantly. Mr.  Clay  is  greeted  with  enthusiasm 
wherever  he  goes,  by  his  old  friends,  and  so  it 
should  be.  But  he  and  his  especial  adherents  belong 
rather  to  the  past  than  the  present.  They  arc 
identified  with  antiquated  ideas,  national  banks, 
protective  tariffs,  panics,  and  defeats  upon  defeats. 
The  people  cannot  be  rallied  forever  upon  old  and 
rejected  ideas.  Besides,  a  new  generation  is  upon 
the  stage,  who  know  nothing  of  these  old  things 
except  historically.  Their  interest  was  never 
excited  in  the  support  of  these  issues,  so  that  there 
are  no  smothered  fires  in  them  to  be  blown  into 
flame  by  an  election.  The  more  the  whigs  think 
of  rallying  again  on  Mr.  Clay,  the  more  they  are 
unwilling  to  do  it ;  and  there  is  no  other  whig, 
we  think,  who  can  be  made  available. 

The  democrats  are  perhaps  still  worse  off. 
The  name  of  Van  Buren  will  not  bring  them  to 
the  war,  and  as  to  taking  an  available  candidate, 
as  they  did  four  years  ago,  the  experiment  will 
hardly  be  tried  again.  The  democrats  and  the 
nation  at  large  suffered  a  severe  loss  when  Silas 
Wright  died.  He  was  a  man  of  great  simplicity 
and  good  sense,  and  had  had  opportunity  to  display 
his  excellent  qualities  before  the  nation,  until  he 
had  drawn  to  himself  an  unusual  degree  of  confi- 
dence. But  without  him  the  democrats  fall  back 
upon  a  dozen  men,  no  one  of  whom  can  command 
the  united  support  of  the  party. 

Mr.  Calhoun  lives  in  the  confidence  of  a  multi- 
tude of  his  countrymen.  The  patriotism  and  wis- 
dom of  his  course  on  the  Oregon  and  Mexican  wa-r 
questions  have  raised  him  still  higher  in  their 
regard,  if  that  was  possible.  Still,  the  time  does 
not  seem  to  be  now  for  the  nation  to  rally  on  him. 

To  a  great  extent  the  adherents  of  both  the  two 
old  parties  are  dissatisfied  with  their  leaders.  The 
whigs  do  not  belong  to  the  whig  party,  nor  the 
democrats    to  the    democratic  party.     The  great, 
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mass  of  the  people  wish  for  rulers  who  have 
sagacity  to  discern  and  integrity  to  pursue  the  best 
interests  of  the  country  ;  or  who  at  least  can  hold 
the  helm  so  steady  as  to  allow  the  ship  of  state  to 
float  safely  on  the  current  of  her  destiny.  The 
people  wish  for  peace  and  security  at  home  and 
abroad  ;  not  agitation  of  any  sort  at  their  cost,  and 
for  the  benefit  of  demagogues. 

Under  all  these  circumstances,  the  advent  of 
such  a  man  as  General  Taylor  cannot  but  be  hailed 
with  universal  joy.  It  is  not  for  his  military 
prowess  chiefly,  that  the  people  admire  and  love 
him.  It  is  rather  that  he  is  the  friend  of  peace  ; 
though  if  war  is  his  duty,  firm  as  a  mountain,  and 
terrible  as  a  tempest.  It  is  not  that  his  garments 
are  crimson  with  blood,  but  that  he  has  ever  been 
careful  of  life,  and  never  shed  one  drop  of  human 
blood  in  passion,  or  to  gratify  any  selfish  feeling. 
The  people  admire  him  because  he  is  wise,  saga- 
cious, independent,  modest,  careless  of  himself, 
and  careful  only  of  his  duty.  His  career  as  a 
military  commander  has  served  merely  to  exhibit 
the  great  quahties  of  his  mind  and  heart.  Other 
military  men  may  have  exhibited  equal  skill  and 
courage  in  command,  and  yet  no  other  has  attracted 
such  deep  affection.  Too  many  military  men 
seem  to  think  always  of  themselves.  They  fight 
for  their  own  glory  in  general,  and  die  asking 
chiefly  for  admiration.  .  But  General  Taylor  is 
admired  because  he  never  seems  to  do  anything 
for  himself.  He  does  not  speak  of  himself,  nor 
seem  to  think  of  himself.  The  anecdotes  told  about 
him  are  grateful  to  the  feelings  of  the  people.  A 
gentleman  of  our  acquaintance  was  travelling  soon 
after  the  Florida  war  was  finished,  and  fell  in  with 
a  Col.  Taylor,  who  seemed  to  be  a  very  sensible 
farmer.  No  topic  could  be  introduced  but  Col. 
Taylor  seemed  to  know  all  about  it.  But  our  friend 
had  been  familiar  with  Col.  Taylor  for  weeks, 
before  he  learned  that  his  associate  was  a  veritable 
colonel  in  the  service  of  the  U.  States.  Col.  Tay- 
lor never  seemed  to  think  of  himself,  and  never 
told  what  he  had  done,  but  was  very  interesting 
in  his  statements  of  what  others  had  done.  His 
military  despatches  will  never  cease  to  be  admired, 
as  models  of  graphic  description  and  modest  elo- 
quence. His  letter  to  the  secretary  of  war,  just 
drawn  out  by  the  call  of  congress,  will  always  be 
praised  for  its  undisturbed  dignity,  in  the  midst  of 
circumstances  which  would  have  unsettled  the  self- 
possession  of  almost  any  other  man.  His  life  is 
quite  remarkable  as  a  whole.  He  seems  to  have 
been  successful  in  everything,  yet  never  exhibiting 
exultation.  Not  one  bad  deed  is  attributed  to  him. 
Temperate,  social,  friendly  and  judicious,  he  is 
never  in  difficulty.  A  gentleman  who  sat  at  the 
table  with  him,  at  the  St.  Charles,  during  his  late 
visit  at  New  Orleans,  where  the  wine  flew  merrily 
round  every  day,  says  that  the  general  lifted  a 
glass  to  his  hps  but  once,  and  then  he  did  not  drink. 
All  his  opinions  expressed  to  the  administration 
have  been  not  only  the  opinions  of  a  skilful  captain, 
but  of  a  profound  statesman.  If  you  are  deter- 
mined to  maintain  the  Rio  Grande  as  the  boundary 


of  Texas,  said  he,  I  recommend  the  establishment 
of  a  post  on  its  eastern  bank.  When  the  Mexicans, 
contrary  to  all  expectation,  came  over  that  river, 
he  asked  that  his  small  army  might  be  reinforced 
with  five  thousand  men  ;  never  dreaming  of  invading 
Mexico.  What  would  the  President  not  give  now, 
if  he  had  done  only  what  Gen.  Taylor  recom- 
mended ?  The  manner  in  which  he  treats  the  new- 
honors  which  are  tendered  him,  is  in  keeping  with 
his  whole  life.  He  will  not  seek  the  presidency. 
He  will  not  accept  the  nomination  or  support  of 
any  party  as  such.  He  will  not  pledge  himself  to 
any  party,  old  or  new.  He  will  not  send  out  let- 
ters to  lure  votes.  He  will  do  nothing  and  be 
nothing  but  a  good  president,  if  the  people  choose 
to  have  it  so.  There  is  an  irresistible  charm  about 
all  this,  especially  when  contrasted  with  the  game 
so  much  played  heretofore.  The  people  will  not 
vote  because  they  dislike  him  less  than  his  oppo- 
nent, but  because  they  love  him  personally.  Their 
votes  will  be /or  Gen.  Taylor,  not  against  any  one 
else.  When  he  is  chosen,  he  will  not  be  obliged 
to  adopt  the  crude  program  of  a  nominating  con- 
vention as  his  basis  of  administration.  He  will 
be  a  wise,  benevolent,  independent  president  of  the 
nation.  Let  us  make  him  that,  and  the  republic 
will  fall  into  the  track  of  her  destiny  again. 


From  the  N.  Y.  Commercial  Advertiser. 
PLATES    OF    BOYDELl's    SHAKSPEARE. 

About  the  year  1785,  Alderman  J.  Boydell,  of 
London,  conceived  the  project  of  establishing  a 
"  Shakspeare  Gallery,"  upon  a  scale  of  grandeur 
and  magnificence  which  should  be  in  accordance 
with  the  fame  of  the  poet,  and  at  the  same  time 
reflect  honor  upon  the  state  of  the  arts  in  Great 
Britain,  and  throughout  the  world..  Mr.  Boydell 
was  at  this  lime  a  man  of  great  wealth  and  influence, 
and  a  patron  of  the  fine  arts,  being  an  engraver 
himself,  and  having  accumulated  his  fortune  mostly 
by  dealing  in  works  of  that  character. 

He  advertised  for  designs  from  artists  throughout 
Great  Britain,  and  paid  a  guinea  for  every  one  sub- 
mitted, whether  accepted  or  not ;  and  for  every  one 
accepted  by  the  committee,  a  prize  of  one  hundred 
guineas.  The  committee  for  selecting  these  designs 
was  composed  of  five  eminent  artists,  Boydell  him- 
self being  the  president.  The  first  painters  of  the 
age  were  then  employed  to  paint  these  pictures, 
among  whom  were  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Sir  Ben- 
jamin West,  Fuseli,  Romney,  Northcote,  Smirke, 
Sir  William  Beechy  and  Opie. 

Allan  Cunningham,  in  his  "  Lives  of  Eminent 
British  Artists,"  mentions  that  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
was  at  first  opposed  to  Boydell's  project,  as  imprac- 
ticable on  such  an  immense  scale,  and  Boydell,  to 
gain  his  approbation  and  assistance,  privately  sent 
him  a  letter  enclosing  a  JCIOOO  Bank  of  England 
note,  and  requesting  him  to  paint  two  pictures  at 
his  own  price.  What  sum  was  eventually  paid  by 
Boydell  for  these  pictures  was  never  known.  A 
magnificenT  building  was  erected  in  Pall  Mall  to 
exhibit  this  immense  collection,  called  the  Shak- 
speare Gallery,  and  was  for  a  long  time  the  pride 
of  London. 

The  first  engravers  of  England  were  employed 
to  transfer  these  gems  to  copper,  and  such  artists 
as  Sharp,  Bartolozzi,  Earlom,  Thew,  Simon,  Middi- 
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man,  Waison,  Fyttler,  Wilson  and  many  olliers 
exerted  their  talents  for  years  in  this  great  work. 
In  some  instances  the  labor  of  more  than  five  years 
was  expended  on  a  single  plate,  and  proof  impres- 
sions were  taken  for  subscribers  at  almost  every 
stage  of  the  work.  At  length  in  1803,  after  nearly 
twenty  years,  the  work  was  completed.  The 
price  fixed  (which  was  never  reduced)  was  two 
guineas  each  for  the  first  300  impressions,  and  the 
subscription  list  was  then  filled  up  at  one  guinea 
each,  or  one  hundred  guineas  a  set,  of  one  hundred 
plates. 

Besides  these  subscriptions,  large  donations  were 
made  by  many  of  the  noblemen  of  England,  to 
encourage  the  undertaking,  and  to  enable  Boydell  to 
meet  his  enormous  outlay.  The  cost  of  the  whole 
work,  from  the  commencement,  is  said  to  have  been 
more  than  one  million  pounds  sterling  ;  and  although 
the  projector  was  a  wealthy  man  when  he  com- 
menced it,  he  died  soon  after  its  completion,  a  bank- 
rupt to  the  amount  it  is  said  of  jC250,000. 

After  these  plates  were  issued,  Boydell  petitioned 
parliament  to  allow  him  to  dispose  of  his  gallery  of 
paintings  by  a  lottery.  The  petition  was  granted, 
and  the  whole  collection  was  thus  disposed  of.  One 
of  the  finest  of  these  pictures.  King  Lear,  by  Sir 
Benjamin  West,  is  now  in  the  Boston  Athenaeum. 

One  fact  in  relation  to  these  plates  gives  great 
value  to  them.  All  the  principal  historical  charac- 
ters are  genuine  portraits  of  the  persons  represented 
in  the  play  ;  every  picture  gallery  and  old  castle  in 
England  was  ransacked  to  furnish  these  portraits. 

After  a  certain  number  of  copies  had  been  taken 
from  the  plates  they  were  laid  aside,  some  of  them 
having  been  worn  but  little,  while  others  required 
much  labor  to  restore  them  to  their  original  beauty. 
A  few  copies  of  the  work  have  been  brought  to  this 
country  at  different  times,  and  are  now  to  be  found 
in  the  hands  of  amateurs,  and  in  public  libraries. 
Many  of  the  single  prints  have  been  sold  in  this  city 
at  from  15  to  25  dollars  each.  But  it  is  now  almost 
impossible  to  procure  them  at  any  price,  and  nothing 
but  the  occasional  breaking  up  of  a  public,  or  exten- 
sive private  library,  gives  any  opportunity  of  pro- 
curing them. 

By  some  means  which  cannot  now  be  accounted 
for,  all  the  plates  have  found  their  way  to  this 
country,  and  the  one  hundred,  weighing  nearly 
4000  pounds,  have  been  purchased  by  Dr.  S. 
Spooner,  of  this  city.  This  gentleman,  who  has 
long  been  conversant  with  works  of  art,  has  been 
for  many  months  silently  but  steadily  pushing  on 
the  work  of  restoring  the  plates,  and  has  been 
peculiarly  fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of  Mr. 
George  Parker,  an  engraver  of  no  ordinary  merit. 
It  is  a  little  singular  that  this  gentleman  was  a  pupil 
of  the  celebrated  "  Thew,"  when  the  latter  was 
engaged  on  these  same  plates  originally,  and  as 
Thew  was  considered  almost  the  inventor  of  the  art 
of  stipple  engraving,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is 
every  reason  to  suppose  Mr.  Parker  well  qualified 
to  do  justice  to  the  work.  Dr.  Spooner  spares  no 
pains  or  money  in  the  pro&ecution  of  the  la1)or,  and 
has  succeeded  in  restoring  a  number  of  the  plates 
to  such  perfection  that  proofs  from  them  cannot  be 
distinguished  from  the  original  impressions.  Some 
two  years  will  be  consumed  in  accomplishing  the 
entire  restoration  and  publication,  and  although  he 
will  be  obliged  to  expend  a  large  sum  of  money, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  will  be  compensated 
by  the  admirers  of  the  arts  in  the  United  Slates. 
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The  publication  of  the  diplomatic  correspondence 
on  Swiss  affairs,  for  the  use  of  the  French  cham- 
bers, establishes  the  existence  of  a  difference, 
already  more  than  suspected,  between  the  French 
and  English  governments,  and  has  placed  M.  Gui- 
zot  in  a  very  unenviable  position.  Independently 
of  every  question  of  right,  M.  Guizot  has  managed 
so  maladroitly  as  to  draw  much  discredit  on  his 
statesmanship.  He  began  his  diplomacy  in  the 
Swiss  question,  at  the  earliest  stage,  by  calling 
for  the  suppression  of  the  Corps  Francs,  yet  he  has 
suffered  the  principle  of  the  Corps  Francs  to  tri- 
umph ;  in  like  manner,  throughout  the  subsequent 
stages,  he  has  pursued  a  series  of  demands  which 
came  to  nothing,  as  if  only  to  court  slights.  He 
succeeded  in  bringing  the  four  other  great  Euro- 
pean powers  to  act  with  France :  England  and 
Russia  have  now  seceded  and  leave  him  in  a  posi- 
tion of  mingled  threat  and  helplessness. 

The  difference  in  policy  between  the  French  and 
the  English  foreign  ministers  is  this.  M.  Guizot 
insists  upon  the  sovereignty  of  the  several  cantons 
as  a  fundamental  basis  of  the  settlement  in  1815:; 
intimates  that  if  that  sovereignty  be  violated, 
Switzerland  forfeits  her  rights  under  the  treaties 
of  1815  establishing  her  neutrality  and  territorial 
inviolability  ;  and  hints  at  something  which  France 
and  the  two  powers  that  act  with  her  will  do — as 
though  Switzerland  were  to  be  coerced.  Lord 
Palmerston  insists  that  the  neutrality  and  inviola- 
bility of  Switzerland  protect  the  confederation  from 
all  armed  intervention,  so  long  as  the  republic  com- 
mits no  aggression  on  foreign  states,  internal 
changes  notwithstanding. 

The  flaw  in  M.  Guizot's  position  is,  that  how- 
ever the  Swiss  may  break  through  the  arrange- 
ment of  1815,  internally,  the  treaty  of  that  period 
reserves  no  right  and  furnishes  no  means  of  exter- 
nal intervention.  In  Lord  Palmerston's  position 
the  defect  seems  to  be,  that  whereas  he  has  ex- 
pressly recognized  the  sovereignty  of  the  individual 
cantons,  his  tone  tends  to  encourage  encroachment 
on  that  sovereignty ;  so  that,  if  the  Swiss  were  to 
act  on  his  encouragement,  they  might  proceed  to 
acts  that  would  render  them  liable  to  need  a  pro- 
tection which  he  would  not  be  likely  to  afil)rd 
them.  Such  a  policy  tends  to  foster  factious  ani- 
mosities in  Switzerland,  and  to  deprive  the  repub- 
lican confederation  of  such  protection  as  it  might 
derive  from  the  treaty  of  1815  against  the  strong 
absolutist  powers  contiguous.  Switzerland  seems 
on  the  road  to  do  such  things  as  would  vitiate  its 
appeal  to  the  treaty,  if  the  day  of  need  for  appeal 
should  come.  Lord  Palmerston,  however,  is  steer- 
ing by  public  opinion  in  this  country,  as  nearly  as 
it  can  be  ascertained  :  his  position,  for  immediate 
purposes,  is  far  more  tenable  than  that  taken  by 
M.  Guizot ;  its  main  principle  is  one  generally 
recognized  in  England,  and  safe. 

In  collaterals  also,  the  French  minister  has  suf- 
fered from  his  mismanagement.     He  has  drifted 
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from  the  English  alliance,  and  drawn  closer  to  an 
alliance  with  Austria — an  alliance  purely  official ; 
for  although  the  rulers  may  coalesce,  the  people 
cannot,  and  at  the  first  outbreak  in  Europe,  the 
French  people  would  insist  on  such  a  policy  as 
would  instantly  frustrate  the  Austrian  alliance  and 
all  the  sacrifices  made  to  obtain  it. 


From  the  Spectator. 


ITALY. 


To  judge  from  the  immediate  aspect  of  affairs 
in  Italy,  the  time  is  approaching  when  the  mettle 
of  her  moderate  but  practical  and  earnest  patriots, 
the  "  moral  influence"  which  her  allies  of  France 
and  England  affect  to  exercise,  will  be  tested. 
The  attitude  of  all  leading  states  is  unsatisfactory, 
especially  in  so  far  as  it  affords  no  clue  whereby 
to  guess  at  the  future. 

The  immediate  field  of  anxious  observation  is 
Lombardy.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Lombardo- 
Yenetian  kingdom  have  for  some  time  been  in  a 
growing  state  of  passive  resistance  to  the  govern- 
ment, which  has  overtly  shown  itself  in  abstinence 
from  the  use  of  tobacco.  That  drug,  be  it  re- 
membered, constitutes  a  government  monopoly  ;  so 
that  the  disuse  of  it  is  a  direct  attack  on  the  im- 
perial revenue.  At  Milan,  however,  the  exasper- 
ated feeling  has  found  vent  in  actual  conflict. 
The  situation  of  parties  in  Lombardy  therefore  is, 
that  while  the  imperial  government  has  been  col- 
lectitjg  troops,  and  only  awaits  a  pretext  for  resort- 
ing to  military  force  against  the  progress  of*  liberal 
opinions,  the  people  stand  ready  to  revolt.  In  the 
event  of  a  contest,  the  people  are  much  more 
strengthened  by  circumstances  than  they  have  been 
since  the  peace.  Austria  is  threatened  on  every 
side,  especially  by  the  formidable  growth  of  lib- 
eral sentiments  in  her  own  outlying  provinces ; 
and  a  concentration  of  her  strength  on  any  one 
part  would  probably  expose  her  to  a  general  insur- 
rection. Still,  the  power  of  the  Viennese  gov- 
ernment, compared  with  that  of  the  indigenous 
people  of  Lombardy  and  Venice,  is  gigantic  be- 
yond all  proportion — unless  they  were  aided  by 
the  rest  of  Italy. 

How  is  that  likely  to  turn  out  1  The  posture 
of  afluirs  in  the  other  states  is  not  favorable  to 
any  confident  guess.  The  condition  of  Naples  is 
not  unlike  that  of  Austrian  Italy,  only  that  the 
king  is  understood  to  be  obstinate  more  from  weak- 
ness than  from  resolution  of  courage,  while  the 
people  are  less  strong  in  opinion  and  self-reliance 
than  they  are  towards  the  North.*  Tuscany  lies 
under  imputations  of  retrograde  disposition,  which 
we  are  not  in  a  condition  to  deny,  though  we  see 
no  evidence  of  the  fact.  With  Rome  it  is  the 
same.  The  small  states  of  Modena  and  Parma 
are  courting  Austrian  intervention,  and  have  al- 
ready received  an  earnest  of  it.  The  Sardinian 
government  sticks  to  its  own  policy,  and  shows  a 
temper  to  repel  intervention.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  leagued  governments  of  Sardinia, 
Tuscany,  and  Rome,  are  disposed  to  reform  and 


not  to  revolutionize  ;  and  on  tnat  ground  they 
might  discountenance  direct  resistance  to  the  Ans- 
tro-Italian  government.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
are  not  indisposed  to  nationalize  the  Italian  states. 
But  the  really  momentous  question  which  has 
to  be  tried  is,  not  so  much  what  course  the  lead- 
ing statesmen  of  Italy  may  take,  as  what  natural 
capacity  they  possess  as  men.  If  they  are  bold, 
able,  and  commanding,  they  may  master  the  occa- 
sion, and,  refusing  to  take  a  choice  between  ab- 
solutism and  revolution  they  may  establish  in 
Italy  the  embodiment  of  their  own  opinions.  If 
they  are  less  strong  and  courageous,  they  will 
probably  be  prone  to  side  with  the  reaction ;  and 
then  the  issue  of  a  great  rebellion  will  depend  on 
the  chances  of  war,  with  high  odds  against  the 
Italian  people. — 15  Jan. 

The  fate  of  Italy  in  the  approaching  crisis  of 
her  history  seems  to  depend  on  three  questions — 
will  the  princes  of  Central  Italy  remain  united  ? 
will  they  have  the  firmness  and  the  courage  to  re- 
sist the  temptation  of  purchasing  Austrian  forbear* 
ance  by  concessions  to  Austrian  policy,  and  thus 
to  retain  for  themselves  the  support  of  their  own 
people  ?  in  the  event  of  any  contest  between  the 
Italians  of  the  southern  and  north-eastern  states 
with  the  alien  domination  of  Austria  and  her  pro- 
tege the  court  of  Naples,  will  the  princes  of  Cen- 
tral Italy  maintain  the  independence  which  they 
claim  ;  or  will  they  think  it  necessary  to  the  in- 
terests of  royalty  that  they  should  take  part  on  the 
royal  side  against  the  people  of  Lombardy  and  Nar 
pies,  so  alienating  their  own  people  and  precipitat- 
ing revolt  and  tumult?  On  the  practical  solution 
of  these  three  questions  depends  the  fortunate  issue 
of  Italy  from  her  critical  position  ;  but  that  solution 
may  be  modified,  in  great  part,  by  the  manner  in 
which  France  and  England  extend  their  support 
and  countenance. 

The  demeanor  of  France,  oflicially,  is  most  un- 
promising. In  terms,  M.  Guizot  promises  support 
for  the  independence  of  Italy ;  but  in  his  manner 
lurks  an  evident  leaning  to  Austria.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  feel  confident  that  he  is  talking  in  good 
faith,  or  that  he  will  not  betray  the  interests  of 
Italy  at  the  pinch.  He  would  mediate  with  a 
leaning  against  Italy.  This  is  felt  in  France. 
His  principle  of  alliances  can  attract  no  sympathy 
with  the  chivalrous  French  people.  He  rests  the 
selection  of  allies  on  the  ground  of  limited  and  self- 
ish interest — a  principle  more  suitable  to  a  "  nation 
boutiquiere."  Present  self-interest  is  a  sufficing 
principle  in  mere  trading  calculations ;  but  k  can 
be  no  test  of  merit  in  any  but  grossly  material  in- 
terests. Where  opinions,  sentiments,  feelings 
come  into  play,  it  fails;  and  alliances  between 
nations  must  necessarily,  and  rightly,  depend  far 
more  on  sympathy  between  them  in  intellectual 
opinion  and  political  or  social  institutions.  M. 
Guizot,  for  the  purposes  of  his  sovereign,  is  pro- 
pitiating an  alliance  positively  repugnant  to  the 
nation  of  France.  He  is  acting,  therefore,  in 
i  evasion  of  the  French  people,  and  incurs  the  dan 
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ger  of  some  day  provokinor  an  explosion  of  opinion 
that  might  be  pohiically  fatal  to  him. 

If  Lord  Pahnerston  were  openly  asserting  a 
practical,  firm,  and  generous  policy  in  Italy,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  M.  Guizotto  make  a  sacri- 
fice of  Italy  as  a  peace-olTering  to  Austria.  But 
we  remain  in  the  dark  about  Lord  Pahnerston "s 
course  in  Italy.  It  may  be  good ;  it  would  be 
better  if  it  were  open.  It  is  said  that  diplomatists 
preserve  secrecy  to  avoid  international  irritations  : 
we  do  not  observe  that  they  do  avoid  irritations. 
The  demeanor  which  disarms  irritation  is  that 
which  is  ingenuous,  courteous,  and  just.  Such  a 
demeanor  is  free  from  the  opprobrium  of  secret 
diplomacy — that  it  enables  the  public  servants  to 
plunge  a  country  in  a  scrape  before  a  danger  is 
seen.  But,  in  the  present  case,  openness  would 
be  the  more  valuable,  inasmuch  as  it  would  enhst 
on  the  right  side  that  immense  engine  in  France, 
public  opinion. 

In  the  review  of  all  these  diverse  fields  of  diplo- 
matic conflict,  one  fact  comes  out  strongly — that 
M.  Guizot  is  sacrificing  national  interests  and  dig- 
nity, and  his  own  reputation  as  a  critical  statesman, 
to  the  official  objects  of  his  ministry  and  the  family 
intrigues  of  King  Louis  Philippe.  Of  Lord  Pal- 
merston  nothing  so  positive  can  be  predicated  :  it 
might  be  inferred  from  his  devious  and  zig-zag 
course,  that  he  is  not  seriously  bent  on  vindicating 
any  one  principle — that  he  does  not  feel  a  grave 
interest  in  the  material  welfare  of  any  nation  ;  but 
that  he  is  at  his  old  game  of  verbal  antagonism — 
writing  for  victory  over  M.  Guizot. — Spectator, 
22  Jan. 


The  committee  of  the  states  of  the  Prussian  diet, 
at  its  sitting  of  the  20th  Jan.,  on  the  Penal  Code, 
declared  in  favor  of  the  maintenance  of  the  punish- 
ment of  death,  by  a  majority  of  63  to  34. 

The  French  minister  of  commerce  has  just  cre- 
ated a  special  commission  of  physicians,  charged 
to  give  its  opinion  on  questions  aflfecting  the  public 
health,  on  the  measures  to  be  taken  against  the 
invasion  of  the  cholera,  and  on  the  organization  of 
the  quarantine  regime  against  the  plague. 

The  Moniteur  publishes  a  detailed  account  of 
the  imports  and  exports  of  France  during  1845, 
1846  and  1847.  The  month  of  December,  1847, 
presents  a  diminution  in  the  revenue  from  this 
source  of  more  than  2,000,000fr.  as  compared  with 
the  same  month  in  1845  and  1846.  Upon  the 
v/hole  of  the  year  1847,  there  is  a  deficit  of  nearly 
20,000,000fr.  comparatively  with  1846.  The  re- 
port in  the  Moniteur  upon  the  commercial  naviga- 
tion of  France  is  also  unfavorable.  While  the 
number  of  French  merchant  vessels  employed  has 
since  1846  been  reduced  by  518,  those  of  foreign 
countries  have  been  increased  by  2,180. 

The  monks  of  St.  Bernard,  having  refused  to 
pay  the  amount  of  the  fine  inflicted  on  them,  (10,- 
OOOf.,)  have  abandoned  the  monastery,  which  has 
been  taken  possession  of  bf  the  soldiers  of  the  diet. 


CORRESPONDENCE  OF  THE  LIVfNG  AGE. 
Paris,  26th  Jan.,  1848. 
Royal  speeches  are  either  wholly  unmeaning 
or  negatively  significant ;  real  ideas  and  aims  are 
sought  in  the  arriere-pensees — the  mental  reserva- 
tions, and  the  omission  of  particular  topics.  Pres- 
ident Polk's  message  is  admired  here  for  the  noble 
and  happy  reverse  ;  for  its  frankness,  boldness  and 
plenitude  ;  the  Steward  of  the  Union  exhibits  an 
ample,  faithful,  circumstantial  view  of  its  con- 
cerns ;  he  conceals  none  of  his  own  opinions  and 
transactions  ;  domestic  interests  and  foreign  policy 
are  treated  without  the  least  reserve  or  artifice. 
It  becomes,  says  one  of  the  Paris  editors,  the  chief 
of  such  a  republic  to  hold  a  round,  peremptory  lan- 
guage ;  to  dissemble  and  mince  noiliing,  whether 
he  be  right  or  wrong  in  fact  or  in  the  judgment 
of  an  opposition.  The  message  has  fallen,  mas- 
sively, on  the  heads  of  the  enemies  of  democracy  ; 
it  is,  indeed,  too  comprehensive  and  copious  for 
their  anxious  mood  ;  the  details  for  a  general  pic- 
ture too  magnificent  in  contrast  with  the  past,  pres- 
ent, and  future,  of  the  hngdoms  of  the  old  world. 
We  should  be  glad  to  see  the  American  messages 
lengthened  by  a  compend  of  the  religious,  moral, 
educational,  scientific  and  literary  statistics,  of 
which  we  know  less  than  of  the  political  and  com- 
mercial. 

The  British  steam  packets  from  Vera  Cruz  bring 
to  England  atrocious  stories  and  malignant  calum- 
nies against  the  American  occupants  of  Mexico ; 
yet  we  may  suppose  that  they  experience  all  facil- 
ities— the  most  liberal  treatment — for  which  they 
make  a  characteristic  return.  In  their  reports, 
and  in  the  articles  of  the  London  press,  the  epithet 
Yankee  is  now  constantly  employed  in  the  most 
opprobrious  sense.  It  is  impossible  that  any  spirit 
of  hostility  and  despite  should  be  more  venomous, 
virulent,  and  alert,  than  that  of  the  London  Times 
to  American  institutions  and  affairs  of  whatever 
description  ;  yet,  that  malignant  and  indefatigable 
foe  has  a  correspondent  at  New  York,  an  American 
citizen,  under  the  signature  "  A  Genevese  Trav- 
eller," who  industriously  feeds  hs  venom  and  stim- 
ulates its  vein.  The  supply  of  the  materiel  of 
war — giving  aid  and  comfort — deserting — to  an 
enemy  in  arms  is  treason,  punishable  with  death, 
but  is  not  worse  than  the  cooperation  just  men- 
tioned ;  it  may,  on  the  whole,  be  more  injurious. 
It  deserves  heavier  reprobation  than  the  party  in- 
vectives at  home,  of  which  the  London  assailants 
avail  themselves,  although  that  /wdirect  aid  be 
often  given  in  a  reckless  way  and  from  impulses 
unconnected  with  domestic  patriotism. 

The  French  quidnuncs  are  amused  with  the 
intelligence  that  Mr.  Doyle,  the  new  British  min- 
ister, had  arrived  in  the  city  of  Mexico  ^^  under 
the  escort  of  a  squadron  of  American  cavalry.^'' 
This  fact  exemplifies  the  sapience  of  the  British 
and  the  French  oracles  that  predicted  a  disastrous 
retreat  of  the  American  forces  from  the  enterprise 
of  reaching  the  capital,  and  even  their  speedy  ex- 
pulsion from  the  Mexican  territory.  We  had,  in 
the   Paris    Constitutionnel,   long,  argumentative. 
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tactical  essays  to  prove  the  inevitableness  of  that 
result.  The  Americans  have  their  Spain,  in 
Mexico,  quoth  the  Constitutionnel ;  the  Union, 
saith  the  London  Times,  has  an  Ireland  in  Mexico  : 
this,  if  it  were  barely  possible,  or  if  there  existed 
the  least  parity  of  reasoning,  might,  indeed,  prove 
a  huge  consolation  for  American  exploits,  consid- 
ering what  the  Times  represents  Ireland  to  be  for 
Great  Britain.  You  will  remark,  in  the  number 
of  the  22d  inst  ,  a  long  article  on  the  creation  of 
a  nobility  for  Canada,  in  order  to  render  it  a  coun- 
try fit  for  a  gentleman  to  inhabit,  and  to  counteract 
the  influences  of  American  democracy.  The 
official  reports  of  the  British  committee  on  the 
state  of  education  in  Wales,  of  which  abstracts  are 
famished  in  the  Times  and  the  Chronicle,  demon- 
strate that  the  general  condition  and  morals  of  the 
Welsh  are  worse  than  can  be  those  of  any  body 
of  the  American  negro-slaves.  We  might,  with 
confidence,  submit  the  point  to  any  intelligent 
British  exploration  in  our  slave-holding  states,  if 
an  impartial,  honest  comparison  and  report  could 
be  expected. 

The  Paris  National,  of  the  day  before  yesterday, 
comes  forth  with,  "Great  news — Good  news! 
Insurrection  triumphant  in  Sicily ; — the  Austrian 
Ferdinand,  like  he  of  Naples,  has  decided  and 
declared  by  proclamation  against  the  claims  of  his 
Italian  subjects  ; — let  Venice  and  Milan  follow  the 
example  of  Messina  and  Palermo."  The  Sicilians 
have  no  distinct  idea  of  political  reforms  or  consti- 
tutions, but  they  hate  the  Neapolitans  and  their 
rule :  the  Lombardo-Venetian  kingdom  has  not 
been  ill-governed,  but  the  Austrian,  or  rather  the  for- 
eign rule  is  detested.  At  Naples,  the  royal  palace 
and  the  dwellings  of  the  ministers  were  under  the 
protection  of  artillery  ;  the  Swiss  regiments  in  the 
king's  employ  signified  that  they  would  not  fight 
against  the  people.  The  opinion  prevailed  with 
the  monarchies  that  republicanism,  or  radicalism, 
could  not  be  organized  formidably  in  any  part  of 
Europe  ;  the  Swiss  case  shakes  their  confidence 
and  perplexes  their  machiavelism. 

The  distinguished  family  of  the  Viscount  d'Ab- 
sac,  descendants  and  heirs  of  Major  General  Baron 
de  Kalb,  who  perished,  gloriously,  in  our  revolu- 
tion, have  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  United  States 
consul  at  Paris  a  fine  portrait  of  their  brave  ances- 
tor, to  be  presented  to  congress. 

The  kings  of  Wurtemberg  and  Bavaria  chime 
with  Austria  against  Swiss  radicalism.  His  majesty 
of  Wurtemberg  announces,  in  his  speech  to  his 
chambers,  that  "  storms  are  to  be  expected,  for 
which  he  will  be  prepared,"  and  signalizes  the  prop- 
agandism  of  the  German  refugee  radicals  in  Swit- 
zerland. It  is  proof  of  the  influence  of  American 
history  in  Europe  that  the  people  of  Lombardy 
who  desisted  from  and  proscribed  the  consumption 
of  tobacco,  as  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  Austrian 
government,  did  so  expressly  in  imitation  of  the 
tea  case.  The  pope  has  recalled  the  nuncio  who 
abetted  the  Sonderbund  and  the  Jesuits,  and  ad- 
dressed to  the  Swiss  diet  a  sort  of  vindication  and 
protest,  to  which  that  body  would  make  no  reply. 


If  the  Swiss  remain  united  and  firm — remodelling 
their  system,  and  carrying  out  the  welfare  of  the 
confederation  according  to  their  judgment  and  con- 
science— they  will  ultimately  triumph  over  all 
external  combinations.  The  very  resistance  of 
the  great  powers  to  their  project  of  a  national  and 
federal  polity  akin  to  our  Union,  is  proof  that  the 
change  is  necessary  for  their  proper  strength  and 
independence.  Although  the  Swiss  radicals  may 
not  be  republicans  in  the  American  and  true  sense, 
still  their  purpose  of  shaking  off  the  middle  ages, 
discarding  what  remains  of  the  Gothic  regime,  and 
knitting  the  cantons  closely  together  by  the  same 
institutions  and  spirit,  is  manifestly  just,  salutary, 
laudable. 

M.  Alexis  de  Tocquevillc  (author  of  the  work 
on  American  Democracy)  has  submitted  to  the 
Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences,  a  co- 
pious and  instructive  report,  in  a  book  entitled 
Democracy  in  Switzerland,  from  the  pen  of  Cher- 
buliez,  the  able  professor  of  public  law  in  the  Acad- 
emy of  Geneva.  The  reporter  says,  "  What 
passes  in  Switzerland  is  not  an  isolated  fact.  It 
is  a  particular  movement  in  the  midst  of  that  gen- 
eral movement  which  impels  to  ruin  the  whole 
ancient  edifice  of  the  institutions  of  Europe."  He 
denies  that  anything  of  real  republicanism  has  ever 
existed  in  Switzerland  His  historical  suney 
renders  this  opinion  extremely  plausible  : — revo- 
lution, or  revolt  from  the  old  order  of  government 
and  society,  aristocratic,  theocratic,  oligarchical, 
military.  Swiss  liberty  is  new  and  inexperienced, 
and  therefore  subject  to  disorders  and  anomalies. 
Universal  law  and  common  rights  have  never  been 
duly  organized  and  secured.  The  judicial  power 
— in  democracies  the  barrier  and  the  safeguard  at 
the  same  time  of  the  people — that  impartial  and 
free  power  which  interposes  between  all  interests 
and  all  other  powers  to  recall  them  all  to  respect 
and  obedience  to  the  law — has  always  been  depen- 
dent on  the  suffrage  of  the  mass,  on  the  legislature, 
or  on  the  executive.  On  the  whole,  there  was 
nowhere  a  real  sovereignty  of  the  people.  Cher- 
buliez  argues  that  this  principle  can  yield  no  better 
institutions  and  results  than  the  imperfect  ones  in 
Switzerland.  M.  de  Tocqueville  proceeds  to  main- 
tain that,  elsewhere,  it  has  been  applied  and  consti- 
tuted with  more  experience,  skill  and  wisdom,  with 
very  different  and  far  better  effects,  and  he  exhibits 
as  an  example  the  state  of  New  York,  whose  popu- 
lation is  as  large  as  all  Switzerland.  He  then  favor- 
ably expounds  the  political  and  judicial  system  of  the 
empire  state,  but  does  not  appear  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  new  constitution.  He  thinks  that  tho 
Swiss  compact,  which  the  pentarchy  would  per- 
petuate, is  already  changed  in  its  essence  and 
action,  by  the  democratic  advances  and  ascendancy  ; 
that  it  may,  however,  prove  a  difficult  and  pro- 
longed task  for  the  patriots  to  nationalize  the  can- 
tons, but  that  the  federal  or  general  government 
will  be  materially  strengthened  and  grow  into  an 
active,  diffusive,  energetic  authority  for  all  Helvetia. 

See  GaHgnani's  Messenger  of  the  26th  inst., 
for  an  abstract  of  the  highly  important  debate  in 
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tho  cliaiuber  of  dopnties,  the  day  before,  on  the 
condition  and  prosi^ects  of  the  public  finances  of 
France.  M.  Thiers  enchained  the  attention  of  the 
whole  body,  for  two  hours,  by  a  wonderfully  dex- 
terous exposition  of  the  inordinacy  of  the  budget 
and  dabts,  and  the  nature  and  amount  of  the 
deficits,  threatening  national  bankruptcy  ;  new 
taxes  impossible — reduction  of  the  old,  alike  ; 
retr-^nchment  out  of  the  view,  perhaps  beyond  the 
faculty,  of  the  ministers  ;  the  country  without  any 
regular  financial  resources  for  a  serious  and  sudden 
emergency. 

Ledru-Rollin,  lately  the  leader  of  the  republican 
party,  or  extreme  gauche,  in  the  chamber  of  depu- 
ties, proposes  a  congress,  to  be  held  in  Switzerland, 
of  delegates  from  radicalism  wherever  it  exists  in 
Europe.  A  Berlin  article  of  the  21st,  mentions 
the  return  of  Baron  Alexander  von  Humboldt  to 
that  capital,  and  his  presence  at  a  grand  court 
ceremonial.  He  set  out  from  Paris  in  the  severest 
weather ;  he  was  every  day  at  the  library  of  the 
Institute  before  nine  o'clock,  A.  M.,  and  remained 
until  late  in  the  afternoon,  busy  with  scientific  and 
literary  research  ;  he  partook  of  grand  dinners, 
appeared  in  the  evening  at  court  or  in  the  minis- 
terial or  the  fashionable  salons,  and  sometimes  in 
the  theatres,  to  enjoy  a  new  comedy  or  opera  ; — 
all  this  with  fourscore  winters  on  his  back ;  the 
physical  man  is  a  phenomenon,  like  the  intellect- 
ual. He  related  to  an  American  gentleman  a 
conversation  between  him  and  Mr.  Jefferson,  some 
fifty  or  more  years  ago,  in  which  the  American 
philosopher  predicted  the  extension  of  the  Ameri- 
can republican  system  over  all  North  America — 
to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  and  to  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama.  Mr.  Jefferson  thought  that  a  union 
might  still  be  maintained  with  three  or  four  con- 
gresses, (one  in  Mexico,)  and  an  amphictyonic 
council  or  tribunal  for  the  whole.  The  baron 
noticed  the  phrase,  the  halls  of  Montezuma,  in 
some  of  the  American  letters,  with  the  remark 
that  Montezuma  never  inhabited  the  palace  to 
which  the  Americans  referred. 

The  London  Standard,  true  to  its  stipend  from 
the  French  government  says  :  "  We  have  heard 
that  of  the  thirty-four  millions  of  French,  not  one 
perished  from  want  during  the  period  of  scarcity." 
Utterly  untrue.  Hundreds,  or  rather  thousands, 
perished  in  that  way.  The  Paris  papers  of  the 
25th,  record  seven  deaths  from  starvation  and 
cold  ;  men,  women  and  children's  corpses  found  in 
lodgings  scarcely  fit  for  wild  beasts.  It  is  stated 
that  the  number  of  persons  in  Paris  in  the  last 
degree  of  misery  and  destitution,  is  not  less  than 
one  hundred  and  ten  thousand.  The  king,  in  his 
replies  to  official  addresses,  boasts  of  the  patience 
and  order  of  the  French  people  in  the  midst  of  their 
sufferings  from  the  scarcity.  It  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  corn-riots  occurred  in  every  department 
— that  many  hundreds  of  rioters  were  arrested,  im- 
prisoned and  sentenced — that  much  blood  was  shed 
ia  the  conflicts  with  the  soldiery — that  the  gov- 
ernment was  obliged  to  resort  to  extraordinary 
measures  of  every  kind. 


The  French  government  has  ordered  one  cf  its 
powerful  steamers  to  repair  instantly  to  the  port 
of  Naples,  to  receive  the  royal  family,  if  they 
should  be  too  hard  pressed  by  popular  insurrection. 
British  ships  of  war  are  stationed  for  the  same 
purpose.  Royalty  is  to  be  sure  of  personal  safety, 
whatever  may  be  its  follies  or  excesses.  Thus 
both  French  and  British  public  vessels  always 
hovered  on  the  coasts  of  Spain,  during  the  civil 
wars,  to  take  off  the  vanquished  of  the  parties 
supported  by  French  or  British  favor  or  means. 

For  the  five  years  past,  the  French  Academy  of 
Moral  and  Political  Science  has  offered  as  a  prize- 
question,  The  State  of  Pauperism  in  France,  and 
the  Means  of  remedying  the  Evil.  Five  disserta- 
tions or  brochures  have  been  presented.  An  able 
committee  has  just  been  appointed  to  decide  on 
their  merits.  The  details  will  equally  astonish 
and  afflict  those  who  suppose  that  tlv3  laboring 
classes  are  in  a  prosperous  condition.  In  several 
of  the  provincial  cities  favorably  situated,  the  deaths 
for  some  years  past  have  exceeded  the  births.  In 
all  of  them  large  groups  of  aged  paupers,  and 
mendicants  of  both  sexes  and  every  age,  are  con- 
stantly to  be  seen,  and  when  they  "  turn  out"  for 
a  customary  general  distribution  of  alms,  or  the 
funeral  of  a  benefactor,  the  array  is  sufficient  to 
appal  an  American  traveller.  This  winter  the 
mortality  in  London  is  stated  at  five  hundred  and 
fifty  beyond  the  weekly  average  of  the  five  years 
previous  ;  the  deaths  outnumbered  the  births. 

On  the  10th  inst.,  in  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, there  was  a  curious  report  from  a  committee 
consisting  of  Majendie,  Dumas  and  Andral,  (great 
names,)  on  a  memoir  respecting  the  normal  pres- 
ence of  we^«/5  in  human  blood — silex,  manganese, 
lead  and  copper.  The  committee  observe  that 
lead  and  copper,  belong,  like  iron,  to  human  organ- 
ization and  life  ;  legal  medicine  is  concerned  in  the 
presence  of  the  two  metallic  poisons  in  the  blooG 
of  man,  and  their  enomtious  variations  in  the  midst 
even  of  life :  so  is  therapeutics,  because  it  is  to 
be  inferred  that,  from  their  deficiency  or  excess, 
maladies  result.  The  ether  committee  reported  on 
Sedillot's  experiments  with  chloroform  and  ether, 
and  had  come,  with  him,  to  the  conclusion  that 
"  the  use  of  the  former  requires  great  care,  and 
the  observation  of  strict  rules — that  it  is  preferable 
in  many  respects  to  ether,  but  is  infinitely  more 
dangerous  in  unskilful  hands." 

The  thermometer  has  ranged  in  Paris,  27  Jan., 
during  the  week,  from  19  to  21  of  Fahrenheit. 
All  the  ponds  of  the  realm  are  thoroughly  frozen, 
and  the  large  rivers  (our  Seine  included)  are  cov- 
ered with  heavy  floating-ice.  At  the  end  of  the 
month,  however,  all  severities  and  even  appear- 
ances of  winter  will,  probably,  have  disappeared. 
It  is  in  such  weather  as  the  present  that  dissipa- 
tion is  most  active  and  general ;  balls,  public  and 
private  masquerades,  dinners,  concerts,  &c.  Those 
who  would  perambulate  the  boulevards  at  night,  are 
driven  by  the  cold  into  the  theatres.  On  the  morn 
ing  of  the  20th,  at  8  o'clock,  a  murderer  was  guil- 
lotined  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Jacques.     A  host  of 
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spectators,  chiefly  women,  were  in  eager  waiting. 
The  frost  delayed  the  action  of  the  guillotine. 
Every  one  could  see  that  the  wretch,  a  small  man 
of  about  46,  was  dead  before  it  fell ;  fear,  or  the 
icy  north  wind,  had  done  the  work  of  the  execu- 
tioner. 

Yesterday  afternoon,  26th,  the  sitting  of  the 
chamber  of  deputies  lasted  some  five  hours — a 
continuation  of  the  exciting  and  alarming  debate 
on  the  fiaances.  Thiers  dwelt  anew  on  the  fic- 
tions, deceptions,  and  enormities  of  the  budget. 
The  minister  of  finance  defended  the  monster  as 
well  as  he  could ;  he  is  a  ready,  plausible  and 
ingenious  advocate  :  but  he  made  some  admissions 
as  pregnant  as  the  figures  of  the  opposition. 
Speaking  of  tJie  reduction  of  the  duty  on  salt,  he 
observed,  "  I  do  not  believe  it  possible  to  find  a 
minister  rash  enough  to  consent  to  expunge,  at 
tliis  moment,  fifty  millions  of  francs  from  the  re- 
ceipts of  the  treasury."  The  regular  receipts  are 
fourteen  hundred  millions.  Last  year,  sixty  mil- 
lions of  capital  were  withdrawn  from  the  chests  of 
the  savings  funds  throughout  the  kingdom.  Be- 
fore, they  yielded  fifty  millions  to  the  treasury 
depot.  The  government  has  converted  two  hun- 
dred millions  into  3  per  cent,  stock,  so  that  in  case 
of  bankruptcy,  the  poorer  classes  would  be  robbed 
of  their  deposits.  Characteristic  incidents  enliv- 
ened the  sitting.  An  indefinite  conge  was  asked 
for  the  late  minister  of  finance,  Lacave-Laplagne, 
who  was  eliminated  from  the  cabinet  as  rather 
squeamish.  A  fit  of  the  gout  was  the  plea  for  his 
request.  In  the  course  of  the  debate,  M.  Thiers 
observed  that  if  M.  Laplagne  was  present,  he 
would  confirm  certain  statements  of  the  opposition  ; 
but,  unfortunately,  he  was  absent.  Several  mem- 
bers cried,  "  He  has  the  gout."  Several  others 
exclaimed,  "  The  fit  has  come  on  very  apropos." 
It  was  understood  that  the  ex-minister  did  not  wish 
to  annoy  his  old  colleagues  by  honest  admissions. 
The  new  head  of  the  treasury  proposes  to  render 
the  sale  of  salt  a  government  monopoly,  like  that 
of  tobacco,  mainly  an  engine  of  electoral  corruption, 
A  deputy,  Muret  de  Bozt,  denouncing  this  virtual 
restoration  of  the  famous  gabelle,  said,  "  Whence 
did  you  derive  the  elements  of  this  singular  bill  1 
I  find  that  it  was  from  Germany.  Formerly,  we 
were  rather  too  British ;  now  we  are  a  little  too 
German,  without  ceasing,  however,  to  be  good 
Englishmen.  I  will  read  you  a  passage  from 
English  history.  '  In  1784,  a  minister,  Walpole, 
or  Walpoule — I  do  not  know  how  to  pronounce 
this  name  in  French . '  "  A  loud  voice  was  instantly 
heard,  "  In  French,  it  is  pronounced  Guizot.''^ 
This  witticism  shook  the  sides  of  all  the  parties, 
and  relaxed  even  the  muscles  of  the  premier,  so 
often  accused  in  the  journals  of  having  adopted  the 
Walpole  policy.  A  speaker  of  authority  men- 
tioned that  if  the  Emperor  of  Russia  had  not  taken 
the  stock  offered  to  him  by  the  Bank  of  France, 
this  institution  must  have  been  reduced  to  the  last 
extremity.  You  will  see  that  the  emperor  caused 
an  inquiry  to  be  made  into  the  situation  of  some 
large  mercantile  houses  of  St.  Petersburg,  believed 


to  be  critically  circumstanced,  for  the 'purpose  of 
propping  them  from  his  exchequer.  A  deputy 
read  extracts  from  a  pamphlet  issued  from  the 
finance-department,  wherein  it  is  argued  that  it 
would  be  best,  if  it  could  be  managed,  to  give  the  jl 
government  the  monopoly  of  the  sale  of  bread- 
stuffs  ;  and,  indeed,  of  all  kinds  of  food  !  "  You 
wish,"  continued  the  orator,  "  to  increase  your 
army  of  public  functionaries  ;  you  want  inspectors 
and  retailers  of  salt,  like  those  of  tobacco."  The 
Left  cried,  "  Yes,  and  controllers."  Another  quar- 
ter, "  Yes,  and  supernumeraries.''^  These  are  a 
host. 

On  the  24th  inst.,  Berryer,  the  eminent  orator, 
asked  M.  Guizot  to  submit  to  the  chambers  the 
documents  of  the  British  and  French  negotiation 
with  Rosas.  The  minister  declined,  on  the  ground 
that  the  business  which  had  been  intermitted,  owing 
to  the  dissent  of  the  two  European  envoys,  was  to 
be  resumed  by  fresh  concert  between  their  govern- 
ments, and  with  every  hope  of  success.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  M.  Guizot  has  yielded  to  the  British 
plan,  and  that  the  French  blockade  will  be  raised 
immediately  on  the  arrival  of  the  new  negotiator.' 
The  chambers  ought  to  have  been  enabled  to  judge 
of  the  wisdom  of  the  previous  proceedings  and 
views  of  the  cabinet.  Lord  Palmerston  and  M. 
Guizot  can  agree  to  act  together  on  American 
affairs,  but  not  on  European.  Lord  Palmerston 
must  notice  and  resent,  in  some  way  or  other,  the 
contumelies  and  charges  heaped  upon  him  in  the 
chamber  of  peers,  by  the  Count  de  Montalembert, 
with  the  clamorous  approval  of  that  usually  staid 
and  discreet  assembly.  Never  was  one  govern 
ment  so  outraged  in  the  person  of  a  leading  minis 
ter,  by  another,  as  the  British  by  the  French  in 
this  instance.  M.  Guizot  betrayed  the  utmost 
satisfaction  ;  Count  Mole  cried,  excellent !  and  nearly 
all  the  peers,  not  excepting  the  members  of  the  Jj 
cabinet,  and  the  Duke  de  Nemours,  the  future  M 
regent,  crowded  about  Lord  Palmerston 's  vehe- 
ment accuser,  to  express  their  assent  and  admira- 
tion. M.  Guizot  pursued  the  game  by  reading  to 
the  chamber  his  lordship's  despatch  of  1832,  on 
Swiss  engagements  and  obligations,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  convicting  him  of  extreme  inconsistency. 

We  learn  this  day,  (27th,)  that  the  reading  of  the 
notes  of  Austria,  Prussia,  and  France,  to  the  diet 
produced  little  sensation.  A  committee  of  nine  is 
to  answer  them,  and  refute  the  imputations  cast  on 
the  cause  and  conduct  of  the  Swiss  radicals  in  the 
French  chamber  of  peers.  The  note  of  Sir 
Stratford  Canning,  Lord  Palmerston's  organ,  con- 
tains no  positive  threat,  and  is  all  honey  and  balm  ; 
yet,  as  the  Journal  des  Debats  has  elaborately 
shown,  it  amounts  to  the  same  interference,  looks 
to  the  same  end,  as  the  others.  Were  I  a  Swiss 
patriot,  I  should  be  more  suspicious  of  the  counsels 
and  blandishments  of  Lord  Palmerston,  than  afraid 
of  the  menaces  and  pretensions  of  the  continental 
meddlers.  There  is  no  instance  in  history,  of  any 
real  aid  and  protection  afforded  by  the  British  gov- 
ernment to  the  struggles  of  freedom.  What  have 
Spain  and  Portugal  become  under  its  tutelary  au»- 
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pices.  We  may  hope  that  the  Swiss  diet  will 
understand  Sir  S.  Canning,  and  Italy  my  Lord 
Minto,  the  soft  adviser  or  monitor  of  the  reforming 
governments  and  persevering  liberals  of  the  penin- 
sula. The  army  of  the  king  of  Sardinia  is  aug- 
mented to  fifty  thousand ;  the  Austrian  force,  to 
one  hundred  thousand.  Italy  has  more  enlightened, 
reflecting  men,  ready  to  carry  out  her  proper  aims 
than  any  other  area  of  the  continent  with  the  same 
numbers,  (twenty-two  millions.)  Mr.  Cobden  bore 
emphatic  testimony  to  this  fortunate  circumstance 
in  one  of  his  first  speeches,  on  his  return  to  Eng- 
land from  his  grand  tour.  Our  intelligence  from 
Sicily,  by  the  way  of  Marseilles,  is  that,  though 
the  garrison  of  Palermo  had  been  carried  to  thir- 
teen thousand  troops,  the  insurrection  made  pro- 
gress. The  impetus  of  the  Sicilians  is  hatred  of 
the  Neapolitan  rule. 

All  of  a  sudden,  the  English  have  been  seized 
with  a  panic  about  French  invasion  ;  the  journals 
of  every  description  teem  with  warnings,  calcula- 
tions, horrors ;  the  French  editors  exult,  and  are 
sarcastic  :  "  You  ridiculed  and  pitied  us  for  being 
so  earnest  and  prodigal  in  fortifying  our  capital, 
twice  occupied  by  invaders  since  1813 ;  now,  though 
less  exposed  than  we  are,  you  are  impatient — in 
the  utmost  trepidation — for  expensive  defences 
along  all  your  coasts — reorganization  and  multi- 
plication of  your  forces — every  possible  expedient 
of  alarm  and  danger."  It  is  suggested  that  the 
British  government  has  no  apprehension  of  a  con- 
test with  France — no  dread  of  invasion  as  even 
possible — but  foments  or  favors  the  panic  as  a 
pretext  or  occasion  for  additional  military  and  naval 
preparation,  in  reference  to  a  probable  general  con- 
vulsion in  Europe.  Cordier,  a  deputy  and  a  learned 
engineer  of  much  experience  and  repute,  has  pub- 
lished in  the  Gazette  de  France,  of  the  18ih  inst., 
an  article  of  nearly  four  columns,  in  which  he 
labors  to  demonstrate  the  practicability  of  a  French 
descent  on  England,  and  in  particular  on  Ireland, 
whose  western  coasts  are  defenceless,  and  whose 
inhabitants  were  so  disaffected  and  desperate  as 
they  are  now  and  must  remain.  He  counts  on 
the  purchase  of  a  fleet  of  steamers  in  the  United 
States  to  be  navigated  into  French  ports  by  Ameri- 
cans. He  draws  a  splendid  outline  of  the  facul- 
ties, energies  and  tendencies  of  our  Union. 

An  officer  of  the  French  African  squadron,  just 
returned  from  the  coast,  relates  a  dreadful  mor- 
tality in  the  thirty  vessels  ;  he  mentions  that  all 
the  officers  have  paid  the  tribute  of  the  fever ;  he 
considers  the  treaty  made  by  the  Duke  de  Broglie 
as  a  bad  one  for  France — worse,  indeed,  than  the 
old  conventions.  A  ship  has  brought  home  three 
hundred  sick.  To  judge  from  the  language  of  the 
London  editors  and  their  correspondents,  the  Brit- 
ish and  French  are  both  sick  of  the  cruising  plan 
for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade. 

We  have  information  from  China  down  to  the 
28th  Nov.  last.  The  English  and  Chinese  were 
settling  their  little  quarrels  by  mutual  concessions. 
It  is  mentioned  that  the  authorities  of  the  province 
(rf  Che-Kiang  had,  after  three  months'  indefati- 
gabl«  pursuit,  arrested  the  murderers  of  an  Ameri- 


can missionary,  Mr.  Lowrie,  who  was  assassinated 
in  the  environs  of  Chapou,  that  is  beyond  the 
limits  prescribed  to  foreigners  by  the  treaties. 
The  whole  of  the  official  correspondence  indicates 
that  the  Celestials  are  sincere  in  the  assurances 
of  their  wish  and  resolve  to  maintain  friendly 
and  courteous  relations  with  the  Christian  barbari- 
ans. The  emperor  was  troubled  with  two  rebel- 
lions in  distant  provinces ;  so  much  disquietude 
and  commotion  was  occasioned  by  rumors  of 
his  death  that  his  ministers  compelled  him  •  in  a 
manner  to  appear  in  public,  to  hold  levees  in  his 
palace,  and  so  forth.  Our  Louis  Philippe  and  his 
cabinet  are  in  the  same  predicament.  The  recep- 
tions at  the  Tuileries  have  begun  anew  ;  no  trace, 
except  the  sable  costume,  is  perceived  of  the  death 
of  the  royal  sister,  Madame  Adelaide  ;  all  the 
strangers  of  quality  in  the  capital,  and  the  Amer- 
icans not  the  least,  are  anxious  for  the  period  of 
presentation  and  court  balls. 

Punic  faith  seems  to  have  crossed  the  Medi- 
terranean. Ab-el-Kader  is  confined  in  a  dreary 
fortress,  and  it  remains  doubtful  whether  the 
stipulations  of  the  Duke  d'Aumale  and  the  French 
commander,  to  whom  he  surrendered  on  condition 
of  being  transported  without  delay  to  St.  Jean 
d'Acre,  or  to  Alexandria,  will  be  regarded  by  this 
government.  The  duke  affirms,  in  his  bulletin, 
that  the  emir  might  have  escaped  into  the  desert. 
It  is  contended  by  some  of  the  oracles  of  the 
press  that  the  son  of  the  king  ought  instantly  to 
resign  his  post  of  governor-general,  if  his  royal 
pledge  should  be  violated.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  reason  of  state,  the  peril  of  exposing  the 
French  rule  in  Algeria  to  the  return  of  the  emir, 
is  pronounced  above  all  considerations  of  delicacy 
and  ordinary  observance  of  engagements  by  gov- 
ernors and  commanders.  We  hear  of  a  deporta- 
tion to  Senegal.  This  would  be  worse  than  the 
martyrdom  of  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena.  Abd-el- 
Kader  is  a  genuine  hero,  and  deserves  as  much 
sympathy  and  admiration  as  any  champion  of  the 
independence  and  integrity  of  a  race  that  ancient 
or  modern  annals  recommend  to  those  emotions. 
We  shall  be  much  disappointed  in  case  he  do  not 
appear  in  Paris. 

The  Compte  Rendu  of  the  Academy  of  Moral 
and  Political  Sciences  for  last  month  contains  a  me- 
moir, by  Bonoiston  de  Chateauneuf,  of  sixty-five 
curious  and  impressive  pages,  on  the  condition  of 
women  and  young  girls,  confined  in  the  prisons,  or 
enlarged  after  undergoing  their  terms.  Between 
1826  and  1846,  nearly  four  millions  of  persons 
were  brought  before  the  courts  of  justice  ;  of  the 
condemned,  the  sentences  of  more  than  one  half 
did  not  exceed  small  fines  and  a  few  days'  impris- 
onment. Seven  volumes  of  Historical  and  Mili- 
itary  Memoirs  by  the  late  Marshal  Massena,  are 
in  the  press ;  so,  an  extensive  work  on  present 
Spain,  by  Duftot  de  Mofras.  The  author  of  the 
Reign  of  Louis  XV\  is  the  Count  de  Tocqueville, 
father  of  M.  Alexis  de  Tocqueville.  '  The  excel- 
lent book  is  ascribed,  in  the  British  and  Americati 
reviews,  to  the  distinguished  son. 
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1 1 .  From  cur  own  Correspondent  at  Paris, 

Poetry. — The  Greek  Slave.  440. 


'RosPECTUs. — Tins  work  is  conducted  in  the  spirit  of 
jitlell's  Museum  of  Foreign  Literature,  (which  was  favor- 
al'.ly  received  by  the  pul)lic  for  twenty  years,)  but  as  it  is 
tv/ice  as  large,  and  appears  so  often,  we  not  only  give 
spirit  and  freshness  to  it  by  many  things  which  were  ex- 
cluded by  a  month's  delay,  but  while  thus  extending  our 
scope  and  gathering  a  greater  and  more  attractiTe  variety, 
are  able  so  to  increase  the  solid  and  substantial  part  of 
our  literary,  historical,  and  political  harvest,  as  fully  to 
satisfy  the  wants  of  the  American  reader. 

The  elaborate  and  stately  Essays  of  the  Edinburgh, 
Quarterly,  and  other  Reviews  ;  and  Blackicood's  noble 
criticisms  on  Poetry,  his  keen  political  Commentaries, 
highly  wrought  Tales,  and  vivid  descriptions  of  rural  and 
rnontitain  Scenery  ;  and  the  contributions  to  Literature, 
History,  and  Common  Life,  by  the  sagacious  Spectator, 
the  sparkling  Examiner,  the  judicious  Athenccurn,  the 
busy  and  industrious  Literary  Gazette,  the  sensible  and 
comprehensive  iBriiannia.  the  sober  and  respectable  Chris- 
tian Observer;  these  are  intermixed  with  tlie  Military 
and  Naval  reminiscences  of  the  United  Service,  and  with 
the  best  articles  of  the  Dublin  University,  New  Monthly, 
Frnser''s,  TaiVs,  Ainsworth-s,  Hood's,  and  Sporlinsr  Mag- 
azines, and  of  Chambers''  admirable  Journal.  We  do  not 
Consider  it  beneath  our  dignity  to  borrow  wit  and  wisdom 
from  Punch ;  and,  when  we  think  it  good  enough,  make 
use  of  the  thunder  of  The  Times.  We  shall  increase  our 
.  "iety  by  importations  from  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
from  the  new  growth  of  the  British  colonies. 

Th3  steamship  has  brought  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
into  '.ur  neighborhood  ;  and  will  greatly  multiply  our  con- 
np'  lions,  as  Merchants,  Travellers,  and  Politicians,  with 
all  parts  of  the  world ;  so  that  much  more  than  ever  it 
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now  becomes  every  mtelligent  American  to  be  informeii 
of  the  condition  and  changes  of  foreign  countries.  And 
this  not  only  because  of  their  nearer  connection  with  our- 
selves, but  because  the  nations  seem  to  be  hastening", 
through  a  rapid  process  of  change,  to  some  new  state  o( 
things,  which  the  merely  political  prophet  cannoi  compute 
or  foresee. 

Geographical  Discoveries,  the  progress  of  Colonization, 
(which  is  extending  over  the  whole  world,)  and  Voyages 
and  Travels,  will  be  favorite  matter  for  our  selections  ; 
and,  in  general,  we  shall  systematically  and  very  ully 
acquaint  our  readers  with  the  great  department  of  Foreign 
atlairs,  without  entirely  neglecting  our  own. 

While  v--^  aspire  to  make  the  Living  Age  desirable  to 
all  who  wish  to  keep  themselves  informed  of  the  rapid 
progress  of  the  movement — to  Statesmen,  Divines,  Law- 
yers, and  Physicians — to  men  of  business  and  men  of 
leisure— it  is  still  a  stronger  object  to  maUe  it  attractive 
and  useful  to  their  Wives  and  Children.  We  believe  that 
we  can  thus  do  some  good  in  our  day  and  generation  ;  and 
hope  to  niake  the  work  indispensahle  in  every  well-in- 
formed family.  VVe  say  indvrpensable,  because  in  this 
day  of  cheap  literature  it  is  not  possible  to  guard  against 
the  influx  of  what  is  bad  in  taste  and  vicious  in  morals, 
in  any  other  way  than  by  furnishing  a  sufficient  supply 
of  a  hi'althy  character.  The  mentail  and  moral  appetite 
must  be  gratified. 

We  liope  that,  by  "wmT?otpir7a-  the  wheat  from  the 
chMjr,"'  by  providing  abundantly  for  the  imagination,  and 
liy'a  large  collection  of  Biography,  Voyages  and  Travels, 
History,  and  more  solid  matter,  we  may  produce  a  work 
which  shall  be  popular,  while  at  the  same  time  it  will 
aspire  to  raise  the  standard  of  public  taste. 


Terms. — The  Living  Age  is  published  every  Satur- 
day, by  E.  Littell  &  Co.,  corner  of  Tremont  and  Brom- 
field  sts.,  Boston  ;  Price  12i  cents  a  number,  or  six  dollars 
a  year  in  advance.  Remittances  for  any  period  will  be 
thankfully  received  and  promptly  attended  to.  f^'  To 
insure  regularity  in  mailing  the  work,  orders  should  be 
addressed  to  the  office  of  publication,  as  above. 

Clubs,  paying  a  year  in  advance,  will  be  supplied  as 
follows : — 

Four  copies  for  ...  .  820  00 
Nine  "«....  $40  00 
Twelve  "«'....    $50  00 


Complete  sets,  in  fifteen  volumes,  to  the  end  of  1847, 
handsomely  bound,  and  packed  in  neat  boxes,  are  for  sale 
at  ihiny  dollars. 

Any  volume  may  be  had  separately  at  two  dollars, 
bound,  or  a  dollar  and  a  half  in  numbers. 

Aaij  number  may  be  had  for  12^  cents;  and  it  may 
be  worth  while  for  subscribers  or  purchasers  to  complete 
any  broken  volumes  they  may  have,  and  thus  greatly  en- 
hance their  value. 


Binding. — We  bind  the  work  in  a  uniform,  strong,  and 
good  style  ;  and  where  customers  bring  their  numbers  in 
good  order,  can  generally  give  them  bound  volumes  in  ex- 
change without  any  delay.  The  price  of  the  binding  is 
50  cents  a  volume.  As  they  are  always  bound  to  one 
pattern,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  matching  the  future 
volumes. 


As-rni'ies. — We  are  desirous  of  making  arrangements 
in  all  purls  of  North  America,  for  increasing  the  circula 
tioM  of  this  work — and  for  doing  this  a  liberal  commission 
will  he  allowed  to  gentlemen  who  will  interest  themselves 
in  the  business.  And  we  will  gladly  correspond  on  this 
subject  with  any  agent  who  will  send  us  undoulited  refer- 
ences. 


Pnsffige.— When  sent  with  the  cover  on,  the  Living 
Asff  consists  of  three  sheets,  and  is  rated  as  a  pamphlet, 
at  4^  cenis.  But  when  sent  without  the  cover,  it  comes 
wiihiii  ihe  definition  of  a  newspaper  given  in  the  law. 
anl  riinnot  legally  be  churged  with  more  than  newspaper 
posiii<4;e,  (licts.)     We  add  the  definition  alluded  to:— 

A  newspaper  is  "any  printed  publication,  issued  in 
nu:hb.rs.  consisting  of  not  more  than  two  sheets,  and 
publi-lied  at  short,  stated  intervals  of  not  more  than  one 
nioiiih.  conveying  intelligence  of  passing  events." 


Monthly  parts. — For  such  as  prefer  it  in  that  form,  the 
Liviim  Age  is  put  up  in  monthly  parts,  containing  four  or 
fivf  weekly  numbers.  In  this  sliape  it  shows  to  great 
adviiimge  in  comparison  with  other  works,  containing  m 
I'lir'i  pirt  double  the  matter  of  any  of  the  quarterlies. 
P.nt  we  recommend  the  weekly  numbers,  as  fresher  and 
fnlbT  of  life.  Postage  on  the'monthly  parts  is  about  14 
cents.  The  volumes  are  published  quarterly,  each  volume 
coiii;iimng  as  much  matter  as  a  quarterly  review  gives  in 
eigliiet'ii  months. 


Washington,  27  Dec,  1845. 
Of  all  the  Periodical  Journals  devoted  to  literature  and  soo  nc  which  abound  in  Europe  and  in  this  country,  this 
has  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  most  useful.     It  contains   iiidpf.i  ilie  exposition  only  of  the  current  literature  of  the 
English  language,  but  this  by  its  immense  extent  and  co'npr«^b'-  ision  includes  a  portraiture  of  the  human  mind  ii 
the  utmost  expansion  of  the  present  age.  J.  Q.  ADAMS. 
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The  late  Sir  Fowell  Buxton's  confessions  re- 
specting the  utter  failure  of  the  proceedings  of 
"  The  Friends  of  the  African"  did  more  credit  to 
the  candor  of  that  gentleman  than  to  the  ability 
and  discretion  of  the  party  of  which  he  was  the 
acknowledged  head.  In  the  year  1840  he  frankly 
admitted  that  England,  after  having  spent  at  their 
instigation,  and  under  their  guidance,  upwards  of 
15,000,000/.  in  her  efforts  to  suppress  the  slave- 
trade,  after  having  thereby  seriously  compromised 
her  friendly  relations  with  the  powers  whose  sub- 
jects were  engaged  in  that  nefarious  traffic,  and 
having  consigned  to  a  premature  grave  thousands 
of  her  bravest  sons  in  the  performance  of  their 
professional  duties  on  the  shores  of  Africa,  had  but 
succeeded  in  aggravating  the  sufferings  of  the  un- 
happy beings  whom  she  sought  to  relieve. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  in  the  present  paper  "  to 
saturate  the  public  mind  with  the  horrors  of  the 
slave-trade."*  We  merely  wish  to  lay  before  the 
self-elected  champions  of  the  negro  a  brief  resume 
of  what  they  have  effected  on  behalf  of  their  wards, 
leaving  to  their  own  discernment,  and  to  that  of 
the  puolio,  to  decide  whether  it  will  not  be  better 
that  the  sort  of  imperium  in  imperio — the  Exeter 
Hall  influence  which  has  up  to  the  present  day 
pervaded  the  colonial  counsels  in  Downing  street — 
should  cease  ;  that  the  duty  of  defending  the  weak 
and  of  redressing  the  oppressed  should  in  future 
devolve  on  the  governors,  clergy,  and  other  official 
servants  of  the  colonies  where  such  interference  is 
required  ;  and  that  every  individual  sheltered  under 
the  British  flag,  be  he  white,  brown,  red,  black,  or 
copper-colored,  should  henceforward  be  permitted 
to  lapse  under  the  protection  of  practical  govern- 
ment and  common  sense. 

In  making  this  suggestion,  we  by  no  means  de- 
sire that  any  philanthropic  body,  instituted  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  physical  or  moral  condition  of 
mankind,  should  be  thrown  out  of  work  at  this  in- 
clement season  of  the  year.  We  could  easily  point 
out  to  them  parishes  in  England  where  missionaries 
are  quite  as  much  wanted  as  in  the  most  unenlight- 
ened group  of  the  Cannibal  Islands ;  we  could 
show  them,  within  two  days'  post  of  London — (for 
we  have  had  enough  of  the  capital  itself  in  a  pre- 
ceding article) — whole  districts  where  ignorance 


cc. 


*  Buxton. 
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and  oppression,  and  famine — ay,  and  pestilence — 
are  as  rife  as  amongst  the  rocks  of  Patagonia  or  in 
the  delta  of  the  Niger  ;  and  if  any  there  be  amongst 
them  (it  may  be  deemed  uncharitable  to  surmise  it) 
who  are  stimulated  in  their  career  of  benevolence 
rather  by  the  thirst  of  fame  than  the  pure  love  of 
humanity,  we  believe  we  may  assure  them  that 
most  people  will  honor  them  more  for  one  personal 
effort  made  on  behalf  of  distress  abroad — or  even 
at  home — than  for  all  the  vicarious  gallantry  of 
which  there  have  been  from  time  to  time  such 
dazzling  displays  in  the  Strand.  The  most  gener- 
ous disregard  of  other  men's  lives  and  other  men'? 
interests  is  a  claim  to  celebrity  which,  we  fear 
will  always  be  open  to  question. 

Before  the  slave-trade  was  declared  illegal,  the 
average  mortality  amongst  the  negroes  during  the 
middle  passage  was  computed  to  be  9  per  cent. 
Mr.  Buxton  admitted,  in  1840,  that  the  courses 
adopted  by  himself  and  his  party  had  increased  that 
ratio  of  deaths  to  25  per  cent.  Slave  speculators, 
in  consequence  of  the  augmented  chances  of  pur- 
suit and  capture,  found  it  their  interest  to  carry  on 
their  trade  in  sharper  and  flimsier  craft,  fast  sailers, 
run  up  at  little  cost.  They  likewise  considered  it 
advantageous  to  crowd  them  to  an  incredible  degree 
with  slaves,  in  order  that  one  rapid  and  fortunate 
passage  might  remunerate  them  amply  for  previous 
losses  by  mortality  and  confiscation.*  But  no  one 
could  describe  the  failure  of  all  that  had  been  at- 
tempted, with  a  view  of  putting  down  this  traffic 
prior  to  1840,  more  forcibly  than  Mr.  Buxton  has 
himself  done  : — 

"  Millions  of  money  and  multitudes  of  lives  have 
been  sacrificed,  and  in  return  for  all  we  have  only 
the  afflicting  conviction  that  the  slave-trade  is  as  far 
as  ever  from  being  suppressed :  nay,  I  am  afraid 
that  the  fact  is  not  to  be  disputed,  that  while  we 
have  thus  been  endeavoring  to  extinguish  the  traffic, 
it  has  actually  doubled  in  amount." — The  Slave- 
Trade,  p.  171. 

In  the  year  1791  the  colony  of  Sierra  Leone 
was  established  under  the  same  auspices,  as  a  nu- 
cleus whence  the  blessings  of  Christianity  and  agri- 
culture were  to  extend  their  ramifications  over 
benighted  Africa.  Its  motto  was,  "  The  Bible  and 
the  Plough."  Officials  of  every  grade  were  ex- 
ported fresh  and  fresh  from  England  (for  they  died 
very  rapidly)  at  the  expense  of  the  government. 
Clergymen,  schoolmasters,  and  missionaries,  sim- 
ple and  enthusiastic  men,  were  urged  to  resort 
thither  in  abundance  by  sleek  and  voluble  agitators 
at  home,  who,  saying  nothing  of  the  dangers  they 

*The  captures  of  the  Jesus  Maria,  of  35  tons,  (the  size 
of  a  Cowes  pilot-boat,)  with  297  souls  on  board— of  the 
Si,  of  89  tons,  with  400  souls— of  the  Vincedora,  of  16  tons^ 
and  71  souls— (fiux/on)— attest  too  clearly  the  cause  Jf 
the  increased  proportion  of  deaths. 
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felt  no  call  to  share,  announced  the  colony  as  a 
sort  of  moral  model  farm,  whose  success  was  al- 
ready guaranteed  by  the  energy  and  piety  of  the 
powerful  body  that  supported  its  interests  in  Eng- 
land. 

The  evidence  given  by  Colonel  H.  D.  Campbell, 
one  'if  the  few  governors  who  had  the  good  luck 
:j  return  alive,  by  Dr.  Madden,  the  government 
commissioner,  who  visited  the  colony  in  1840,  and 
by  other  witnesses  before  the  parliamentary  com- 
mittee of  1842,  enables  us  to  judge  with  much 
accuracy  of  the  success  with  which  the  Friends  of 
the  African  have  discharged  the  important  trust 
of  which  they  have  so  confidently  monopolized  the 
duties,  and  which  cost  the  mother  country  nearly 
100,000/.  a  year.  Up  to  that  date  more  than 
60,000  settlers  had  at  various  times  been  poured 
into  Sierra  Leone.  These  Africans,  so  prolific 
elsewhere,  instead  of  multiplying,  diminished  in 
numbers — the  actual  population  being  estimated  at 
40,000  ;  of  whom  80  were  Europeans — of  these 
but  six  were  women.  White  children  born  in  the 
colony  invariably  died.  Insurance  offices  charged 
an  additional  25  per  cent,  on  persons  about  to  pro- 
ceed thither.  Colonel  Campbell,  on  reaching  the 
seat  of  his  government,  which  he  had  been  in- 
structed was  "  a  great  annoyance  to  the  colonial 
office,  in  consequence  of  the  abuses  and  vile  sys- 
tem there,"  describes  a  social  state  which  we  be- 
lieve has  not  been  equalled  by  that  of  any  other 
tropical  colony  in  the  worst  days  of  slavery.  He 
found  "  the  colonial  chaplain  totally  ignorant  of  the 
state  of  religion  and  education,"  whilst  Mahomedan 
missionaries  were  making  such  numerous  proselytes 
that  the  white  Christians  thought  fit  to  check  the 
progress  of  that  persuasion  by  destroying  their 
mosques.  The  best  British  subjects  were  the 
Kroomen — a  race  of  muscular,  good-tempered,  la- 
borious fellows — but  stone-deaf  in  heathendom, 
ardent  devil- worshippers,  and,  says  the  Rev.  J. 
Schon,  "fearfully"  addicted  to  polygamy.  The 
liberated  Africans,  when  turned  loose  in  the  colony, 
found  themselves  in  such  a  destitute  condition  that 
Colonel  Campbell,  on  subsequently  visiting  the  in- 
terior, recognized  many  of  his  former  subjects,  who 
had  returned  into  voluntary  slavery  in  order  to  in- 
sure a  subsistence.  The  children  landed  from 
slavers  were  apprenticed  out  to  other  negroes — 
"  as  uncivilized  as  the  children  they  obtained" — 
many  of  whom  themselves  had  not  been  a  year  in 
the  colony — and  were  carried  off  into  the  bush, 
where  they  lived  in  a  state  of  nature.  The  young 
girls  were  intrusted  to  negro-women  in  the  town, 
who  grew  rich  on  the  wages  of  their  prostitution. 
In  the  gaol  Colonel  Campbell  found  men,  women, 
children,  lunatics,  debtors,  tried  and  untried  crim- 
inals, guilty  and  innocent,  huddled  together  night 
and  day,  without  distinction  of  sex,  age,  or  crime.* 
He  described  the  European  population,  small  as  it 
was,  as  most  degraded  and  immoral ;  and  declared, 
"  that  what  little  had  been  done  in  civilizing  the 

*  Jacob  Omnium's  description  of  a  Cuban  harracoon  is 
•laralleled,  if  not  surpassed,  by  the  model  prison  of  Free- 
own. 


African  population  was  to  be  attributed  rather  to 
the  docile  and  imitative  disposition  of  that  race  than 
to  any  effijrts  made  on  their  behalf  by  Europeans." 
Wages  were  from  3d.  to  Ad.  a  day,  and  but  scanty 
employment  was  to  be  obtained  even  at  that  low  rate. 
Capital  was  stated  to  be  unknown  in  Sierra  Leone. 
Money  payments  were  rare- — muskets,  check-shirts, 
and  rum  having  supplanted  £.s.  d.  in  the  currency 
of  the  pattern  colony. 

Its  statistics,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view, 
were  all  in  keeping.  In  the  various  florid  descrip- 
tions put  forward  by  its  patrons,  much  stress  was 
generally  laid  on  the  obvious  truism  that  all  the 
plants  and  fruits  which  are  indigenous  to  a  tropical 
country  could  be  successfully  cultivated  there  ?  and 
as  these  vegetable  productions  are  looked  upon  as 
rarities  in  our  climate,  and  are  only  to  be  met  with 
in  the  forcing-houses  of  the  rich,  these  common- 
place statements  tended  to  give  an  undue  impor- 
tance to  the  settlement,  in  a  commercial  point  of 
view,  in  the  minds  of  the  ignorant  and  the  san- 
guine. In  1842,  the  industry',  or  rather  indolence, 
of  40,000  settlers,  all  either  agriculturists  or  idlers, 
raised  produce  for  exportation  to  the  value  of 
4577Z. — something  under  25.  6d.  per  head  per 
annum  for  each  individual.  Coffee  to  the  amount 
of  20/.  was  exported  in  1836  :  rum,  tobacco,  and 
sugar  were  amongst  the  imports.  For  fourteen 
years  no  progress  had  been  made  in  production  ; 
and  this  in  a  country  whose  advances  in  civilization 
were,  according  to  the  manifestos  of  the  Strand, 
unimpeded  by  the  avarice  and  cruelty  of  specula- 
tion, or  the  cold-blooded  selfishness  of  trade — 
where  the  soil  and  climate  were  originally  stated 
to  be  "  admirably  suited  for  every  species  of  tropi- 
cal cultivation," — and  where  labor  Avas  abundant 
at  id.  a-day. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  Sierra  Leone,  estab- 
lished and  conducted  under  the  special  surveillance 
of  the  friends  of  the  African,  after  nearly  half  a 
century  of  their  fostering  care — such  was  "  the 
glimmer  of  civilization,"  which  these  doers  of 
good  by  deputy  had  succeeded  in  shedding  over 
the  country  of  their  adoption — such  their  practical 
adaptation  of  the  Bible  and  the  plough.  Ahhough 
it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  to  us  that  these  persons 
themselves  were  not  utterly  disheartened  by  the 
deadly  failures  of  their  experiments,  it  is  a  matter 
of  far  greater  that  the  English  nation  was  not  dis- 
gusted and  undeceived  by  their  proved  incapacity, 
and  that  a  ministry  and  a  people  could  be  found 
willing  to  endure  any  longer  such  murderous 
child's-play  for  men's  lives  and  fortunes. 

The  expedition  of  Macgregor  Laird  up  the 
Niger  in  1836  had  demonstrated  that  that  river 
was  navigable  for  small  steamers  to  a  considerable 
distance  from  its  mouth.  The  Liverpool  mer- 
chants with  whom  it  had  originated — persons  of 
known  capacity  and  humanity — were  experienced 
in  the  trade  and  climatcrof  the  coast ;  moreover, 
the  principal  shareholder  in  that  daring  adventure 
accompanied  and  directed  it  himself.  Their  object 
was  to  ascertain  the  practicability  of  ascending  the 
Niger  in  steamers,  to  verify  the  tales  rife  amongst 
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Aie  natives  on  the  coast  of  the  greater  salubrity  of 
the  jnterior,  and  of  the  abundance  of  ivory,  gold- 
dust,  and  indigo  procurable  there  ;  and  to  establish, 
if  the  scheme  appeared  on  examination  to  afford 
promise  of  success,  a  trading  settlement  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Niger  and  the  Tchadda.  Lieutenant 
Allen,  R.  N.,  accompanied  Mr.  Laird  as  passen- 
ger, with  a  view  of  making  a  survey  of  the  river ; 
but  the  enterprise  received  no  aid  or  notice  what- 
ever from  the  friends  of  the  African  or  the  English 
government.  Its  sad  results  are  well  known. 
The  two  steamers  Quorra  and  Alburkah  penetrated 
up  the  Niger  as  far  as  Rabbah ;  the  mercantile 
part  of  the  speculation  wholly  failed  ;  and  but 
eight  men  out  of  forty-eight — amongst  whom 
Messrs.  Laird  and  Oldfield,  and  Lieutenant  Allen, 
were  luckily  included — survived  to  tell  the  tale. 

Yet  when,  in  1840,  with  such  appalling  experi- 
ence to  deter  him,  Mr.  Buxton,  undismayed  by  the 
evil  which  he  had  already  wrought,  declared  that 
he  had  hit  upon  a  new  remhdy  for  the  slave-trade 
— when,  averting  his  eyes  from  the  almost  incredi- 
ble misery,  idleness,  and  debauchery  which  per- 
vaded every  corner  of  what  had  been  formerly  his 
pet  land  of  promise,  Sierra  Leone,  he  issued,  in 
the  name  of  a  "  New  Society  for  effecting  the 
extinction  of  the  slave-trade,  and  for  promoting  the 
civilization  of  Africa,"  his  proposals  that  similar 
establishments  should  be  tried  on  a  greater  scale  ; 
that  efforts  should  be  made  to  "  cultivate  districts 
of  Africa  selected  for  that  purpose,  in  order  that 
her  inhabitants  might  be  convinced  of  the  capabil- 
ities of  her  soil,  and  witness  what  wonders  might 
be  accomplished  by  their  own  labor,  when  set  in 
motion  by  our  capital  and  guided  by  our  skill" — 
{The  remedy,  p.  336) — when,  in  1840,  Mr.  Bux- 
ton ventured  on  this  new  appeal,  England,  sensi- 
ble, practical  England,  responded  eagerly  to  his 
invitation.  Lord  John  Russell  disdained  to  reflect 
on  the  fatal  fatuity  which  had  hitherto  characterized 
the  undertakujgs  of  this  party  :  he  did  not  stoop  to 
consider  the  state  of  the  pattern  colony  which  had 
been  specially  committed  to  their  charge ;  and 
again  were  the  elders  of  Exeter  Hall  permitted  to 
sport  with  the  resources  of  the  country  and  the 
lives  of  braver  if  not  better  men  than  themselves. 

Never  did  any  previous  expedition  create  such 
a  sensation  as  that  which  was  prepared  in  1841  for 
the  civilization  of  Africa — magnum  opus  !  Ample 
funds  were  voted  by  parliament,  in  compliance 
with  the  wishes  of  the  prime  minister,  for  its  outfit 
and  maintenance  ;  three  iron  steamers  were  built 
expressly  for  the  service  ;  the  flower  of  the  British 
navy  volunteered  for  the  grand  undertaking — the 
officers  attracted  by  the  certainty  of  promotion  and 
renown,  the  men  by  the  prospect  of  danger  and 
double  pay. 

In  vain  did  Macgregor  Laird,  Jamieson,  and 
other  such  men,  endeavor  to  expose  the  absurdity 
and  the  impolicy  of  the  attempt ;  the  injury  which 
it  would  inflict  upon  the  increasing  legitimate 
commerce  of  Africa  with  England  ;  and  the  inevi- 
table mortality  which  awaited  the  unnecessarily 


large  white  crews  of  the  steamers  thus  dispatched 
up  the  Niger  at  the  very  season  described  by  Mr. 
Buxton  himself — {Slave  Trade,  p.  200) — as  most 
fatal  to  human  life.  Their  remonstrances  were 
unheeded  as  those  of  interested  meddlers  ;  the  little 
fleet  crossed  the  Atlantic  without  accident ;  and 
having  taken  on  board  at  Sierra  Leone  a  sufficient 
number  of  Kroomen,  on  the  13th  of  August,  1841, 
the  Amelia  schooner  and  the  Albert  and  Soudan 
steamers  rolled  in  heavily  over  the  bar  of  the  Nun 
mouth  of  the  Niger — were  followed  on  the  15th  by 
the  Wilberforce — and  began  the  journey  "  so  much 
dreaded  by  the  people." — {Duncan.) 

One  hundred  and  forty-five  white  men,  and  one 
hundred  and  fifty-eight  blacks — thirty-three  of 
whom  were  destined  to  be  permanently  located  on 
a  certain  model  farm,  the  materials  of  which  were 
stowed  in  the  hold  of  the  Amelia — composed  the 
crews  of  the  devoted  vessels,  which  were  com- 
manded by  Captains  Trotter,  Bird  Allen,  and  W. 
Allen,  R.  N.  Their  objects  appear  to  have  been 
to  penetrate  up  the  river  as  far  as  Rabbah, 
"establishing  new  commercial  relations  with  those 
African  chiefs  or  powers  within  whose  dominions 
the  internal  slave-trade  of  Africa  is  carried  on,  and 
the  external  slave-trade  supplied  with  its  victims ; 
the  bases  of  which  conventions  loere  to  be — first,  the 
abandonment  and  absolute  prohibition  of  the  slave- 
trade — and,  secondly,  the  admission  for  consump- 
tion in  this  country,  on  favorable  terms,  of  goods 
the  produce  and  manufacture  of  the  territories  sub- 
ject to  them." — {Lord  J.  RusselVs  Letter.)  They 
were  further  to  select  a  spot,  "  healthy,  for 
Africa,"  {Buxton,)  on  which  to  locate  the  thirty- 
three  poor  wretches  who  had  been  persuaded  to 
remain  and  conduct  the  model  farm  which  was 
"  to  promote  cultivation,  advance  civilization,  dif- 
fuse morality,  and  induce  attention  to  a  pure  system 
of  religion  throughout  that  quarter  of  the  globe." 
It  is  not  easy  to  divine  by  what  train  of  reasoning 
Mr.  Buxton  had  persuaded  Lord  John  Russell  that 
the  idolatrous,  polygamic,  and  rum-bibbing  homi- 
cides, whom  he  dignifies  with  the  titles  of  "  the 
Sultans  and  Kings  of  Central  Africa,"  were  likely 
to  observe,  any  longer  than  was  agreeable  and 
profitable  to  them,  treaties  which  Lord  Palmcrston 
had  over  and  over  again  pronounced,  and  which  it 
was  notorious  had  proved,  to  be  no  better  than 
waste  paper  when  employed  to  restrain  the  princes 
of  Christian  Europe  from  the  same  detestable 
commerce. 

The  history  of  the  business  is  a  short  one.  The 
sources  from  which  we  shall  condense  our  sketch 
of  it  are  "  The  Medical  History  of  the  Niger  Ex- 
pedition," by  Dr.  M'William,  and  a  brief  account 
lately  published  in  Bentley's  Miscellany,  by  Dun- 
can, the  African  traveller,  who  oflUciated  as  master- 
at-arms  on  board  the  Albert.  On  the  15th  of 
August,  two  days  after  they  entered  the  Nun,  the 
river-fever  struck  its  first  victim.  William  Bach, 
the  mathematical  instrument  maker,  died. 

"  By  the  4th  of  September,  sickness  of  a  most 
malignant  character  broke  out  in  the  Albert,  and 
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almost  simultaneously  in  the  other  vessels,  and 
abated  not  until  the  whole  expedition  was  par- 
alyzed . ' ' — iVf  William . 

On  the  10th  of  September  the  four  vessels 
reached  the  locality  sagaciously  pointed  out  for 
the  establishment  of  the  model  farm.  In  "TAe 
Remedif^  (written  after  the  results  of  Laird's  as- 
cent hao  been  published)  these  words  were  actually 
put  forth  : — "  Where  the  confluence  of  the  Tchadda 
with  the  Niger  takes  place  is  the  spot  to  erect  the 
capital  of  our  great  African  establishments.  A 
city  built  there,  under  the  protecting  wings  of  Great 
Britain^  ivould  ere  long  become  the  capital  of  Af- 
rica. I'ifty  millions  of  people,  yea,  even  a  greater 
number,  ivould  be  dependent  on  it.''^  (p.  355.)  This 
chosen  scene  had  now  been  reached.  On  the  11th 
they  commenced  discharging  their  "  farm-house 
furniture,  carts,  ploughs,  and  harrows,  and  all 
sorts  of  farming  implements."  The  place  they 
selected  had  been  a  large  town  about  two  years 
before,  but  this  had  been  destroyed  by  a  hostile 
tribe,  the  Felatahs.  The  high  rank  grass  cov- 
ered the  streets,  the  ruins  of  the  huts,  and  the 
gardens.  At  every  step  a  reptile  of  some  sort 
was  trodden  on.  After  remaining  on  this  eligible 
site  for  two  days,  during  which  time  they  buried 
a  man  named  Powell,  they  discovered  that  it  was 
not  as  well  calculated  for  their  settlement  as  they 
at  first  supposed,  and  therefore,  to  their  great  mor- 
tification, they  were  compelled  to  reembark  all 
their  stores.  One  mile  higher  they  again  landed 
:heir  farming  paraphernalia,  including  "  the  famous 
Egiintoim  tournament- tent  as  a  temporary  residence 
for  the  farmer  and  his  servants."  But  here  again 
death  began  to  make  rapid  strides  : — 

"We  lost,"  says  Mr.  Duncan,  "in  the  Albert 
alone  7  men  in  one  week,  and  had  18  sick.  We 
remained  here  until  the  19th;  during  this  period, 
men  were  falling  ill  almost  every  hour,  consequently 
it  was  determined  that  all  the  sick  should  be  placed 
in  one  vessel,  the  Soudan,  and  sent  down  the  river 
to  Ascencion,  although  it  was  very  clear  that  most 
of  them  would  be  consigned  to  the  deep  long  ere 
they  reached  that  place.  The  lamentable  and  aw- 
ful spectacle  can  scarcely  be  imagined,  when  on 
Sunday  the  19th,  all  the  sick,  or  at  least  those  not 
expected  to  recover,  from  all  three  ships,  were 
crammed  on  board  the  Soudan,  with  very  indiffer- 
ent accommodation,  nearly  all  being  on  deck  like 
cattle. 

"  W3  had  still  seven  men  sick,  after  sending  four- 
teen on  board  the  Soudan ;  out  of  21  white  men, 
the  crew  of  the  Soudan,  19  were  dangerously  ill. 
The  sick  from  the  three  vessels  amounted  to  40,  a 
great  number  out  of  75  men.  It  was  arranged  for 
the  Albert  and  Wilberforce  to  proceed  up  the  river 
the  following  day,  but  unfortunately  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  19th  and  morning  of  the  20th  a  great 
number  of  the  remaining  officers  and  men  fell  sick. 
In  fact  we  had  scarcely  a  sufficient  number  out  of 
both  vessels  left  to  take  one  steamer  up  the  river ; 
consequently  it  was  arranged  that  the  Wilberforce 
should  follow  the  Soudan,  and  the  Albert  proceed 
up  the  river." 

During  the  ascent  from  the  mouth  of  the  Nun 
to  the  modtl  fa  in  station,  the  King  of  Iddah,  one 


of  the  "  Sultans  of  Central  Africa,"  with  whom 
anti-slavery  treaties  were  to  be  concluded,   was 
visited  for  that  purpose  by  Capt.  Trotter.*     Ar- 
rangements had  been  previously  made  for  drawing 
up  the  compact  between  his  majesty  and  Queen 
Victoria  ;  all  his  ministers  and  judges  were  sum- 
moned to  attend,  as  also  the  commissioners  of  the 
African  Society  and  the  officers  of  the  ships  com- 
posing the  expedition.      Suitable  presents  having 
been  selected,  the  representatives  of  her  majesty 
went  ashore,  and  mounted  six  ponies  belonging  to 
his  majesty.     Mr.  Duncan,  master-at-arms  of  the 
Albert,  attired  as  a  full  private  of  the  Life  Guards, 
to  which  regiment  he  had  formerly  belonged,  and 
carrying    a    union-jack,    headed    the    procession. 
They  entered  the  "  imperial  tent"  by  a  hole  about 
three  and  a  half  feet    high,  which   the   ex-life- 
guardsman   observes  "  was  very  awkward   for  a 
man  of  six  feet  three  inches,  with  cuirass  and  hel- 
met, particularly  with  a  boarding-pike  and  flag  at- 
tached to  it."    Here  they  found  the  sultan  squatted 
on  a  bench,  looking  very  stern,  surrounded  by  his 
court,  and  dressed  "much,"  says  Duncan,  "like 
the  Guy  Fawkes'  effigies  in  London  on  the  fifth 
of  November.    He,  however,  readily  accepted  the 
presents — promised  everything  they  asked,  on  con- 
dition that  they  should  aid  him  in  his  squabbles 
with  the  neighboring  kings  and  sultans  of  Central 
Africa — ceded  a  portion  of  his  territory  to  his  sis- 
ter the  Queen  of  England — and  was  very  anxious 
that  Mr.  Duncan  should  exchange  his  helmet  for 
a  damaged  elephant's  tooth.    His  ministers  evinced 
great  delight  at  being  presented  with  some  red 
nightcaps,  spectacles,  and  needles  ;  and  darkness 
coming  on  before  the  completion  of  this  interna- 
tional treaty — (only  second  in  importance  and  util- 
ity to  that  which  Lord  John  Russell  has  lately  had 
the  good  fortune  to  conclude  with  the  Republic  of 
the  Equator) — it  was  signed  and  sealed  by  the 
light  of  a  bit  of  calabash  saturated  with  palm-oil,, 
blazing  in  a  British  frying-pan,  which  the  King  of 
Iddah  was  in  the  habit  of  using  as  a  candelabrum. 
That  monarch  never  spoke  during  the  interview, 
but  merely  from  time  to  time  nodded  his  woolly 
head.f 

On  such  fool's  errands  as  these  were  gallant 
men  despatched  to  certain  death,  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  by  the  friends  of  the  African  and  the 
government  of  England. 

The  Albert  hurried  on  her  desperate  attempt  to 
reach  Rabbah.  On  the  22nd  Capt.  Bird  Allen 
and  Messrs.  Fairholme  and  Webb,  mates,  sick- 
ened. On  Sundays  they  lay  at  anchor  all  day, 
"doing  nothing  but  attending  divine  service," — 

*  Under  the  head  of  "Facilities  for  making  Treaties," 
Mr.  Buxton  informed  the  public,  on  the  authoriry  of  Gov 
ernor  Kendall,  that  thirty-nine  kings,  including  the  Al- 
manez  of  Footah-Jallow  and  the  Sultan  ol  Woolli,  had 
consented  to  abolish  the  slave-trade,  in  consideration  of 
a  yearly  subsidy  of300Z.,  or  about  7Z.  13s.  lOrf.  a  piece. 

t "  The  treaty  made  with  the  Attah  of  Iddah  has  been 
ratified  by  government,  except  that  her  majesty  declines 
the  sovereignty  of  any  territory  in  Central  Africa,  or  the 
proprietary  interest  in  any  land  agreed  by  the  Attah  to  bs 
ceded  to  her  majesty."— Proceedings  of  the  African  CiT- 
ilization  Society. 
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and  inhaling  the  miasma.  On  one  Sunday,  the 
23rd,  says  Dr.  M'William,  "  the  thermometer 
being  at  92°  in  the  coolest  part  of  the  ship,  ser- 
vice was  performed  by  Mr.  Schon  ;  but  what  with 
death,  with  those  that  had  left  us  at  the  conflu- 
ence, and  those  lying  sick  around  us,  the  congre- 
gation s»emod  reduced  to  a  mere  skeleton  of  what 
it  had  been."  A  chief  came  alongside  in  the  af- 
ternoon with  three  slaves  in  his  canoe.  He  turned 
out  to  be  the  son  of  the  potentate  with  whom  the 
expedition  had  just  concluded  the  anti-slavery  trea- 
ty at  Iddah — a  prince  who,  during  Oldfield's  visit 
to  his  region,  had,  on  the  occasion  of  his  broth- 
er's death,  ensured  to  the  defunct  the  sincere  grief 
of  his  family,  by  administering  to  his  sixty  widows 
a  mortal  dose,  from  the  effects  of  which  thirty- 
one  died  outright,  and  the  twenty-nine  who  sur- 
vived were  "  grievously  griped  ;"  and  who  had, 
moreover,  admitted  having  poisoned  several  of 
Laird's  people.  To  this  murderous  savage  Capt. 
Trotter,  surrounded  by  his  dying  comrades,  in  pur- 
suance of  his  instructions,  gravely  read,  in  what 
language  we  are  left  to  guess,  "  the  laws  relating 
to  slave-dealings  and  also  his  father^s  treaty  abol- 
ishing slavery  forever  in  his  dominions  ! " 

On  the  3rd  of  October,  being  within  two  days' 
journey  of  Rabbah,  Capt.  Trotter  himself  was 
assailed  by  fever.  At  that  time  there  remained 
on  board  capable  of  doing  duty.  Dr.  M'William, 
Dr.  Stanger,  the  geologist,  Mr.  Willie,  mate,  the 
sergeant,  and  one  private  of  marines,  one  seaman, 
and  a  hospital-assistant.  It  was  therefore  decided 
that  they  should  proceed  no  further.  Dr.  Stan- 
ger took  charge  of  the  engine,  and  Dr.  M'Wil- 
liam of  the  ship,  for  the  mate  was  compelled  to 
give  in  that  very  evening,  and  all  the  engineers 
were  either  dead  or  helpless.  Two  invalids,  in 
despair,  cast  themselves  overboard — one  perished. 
On  the  8th,  Dr.  M'Wilham  observes,  "  Had  we 
run  aground  with  a  falling  river  at  that  period ,  the 
certain  consequences,  under  all  circumstances,  were 
but  too  dreadful  to  contemplate.  At  this  time  the 
anxiety  of  Dr.  Stanger  and  myself  for  the  safety 
of  the  vessel,  and  our  mental  anguish  at  seeing 
nearly  all  our  shipmates  in  a  helpless  condition, 
cannot  be  expressed."  On  the  9th  this  death-ship 
reached  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  where  the 
Buxtonian  metropolis  of  African  civilization  had 
been  founded,  and  the  Amelia  schooner  moored. 
On  boarding  her,  the  schoolmaster  and  the  gar- 
dener were  found  in  fever  in  their  berths  ;  and  on 
shore,  in  the  Eglintoun  tournament-tent,  the  super- 
intendent lay  in  a  dying  state.  These,  and  a  few 
others,  who  were  also  sick,  they  took  on  board  : 
"  A  great  many  of  the  colored  people  wished  to 
return  ;  but  as  they  had  previously  volunteered  to 
stop  there,  they  were  not  allowed  to  leave. ^^  {Dun- 
can.) The  farm  was  therefore  left  without  su- 
perintendent, fanner,  schoolmaster,  surgeon,  or 
gardener,  in  charge  of  a  negro  saUor.  Mr.  Duncan 
r  ai'vely  remarks,  "  I  fear  the  result  will  not  be 
very  favorable."  On  the  10th  the  Albert  resumed 
her  race  for  life  to  the  coast.  Mr.  Jamieson, 
of  Liverpool,  verbose  remonstrances  against  the  ex- 
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pedition  had  been  so  contemptuously  disregarded, 
was  proprietor  of  a  tmall  steamer  which  he  em- 
ployed in  the  African  trade.  He  had  generously 
sent  out  directions  to  her  commander,  Mr.  Be- 
croft,  to  render  the  queen's  steamers,  in  any  way 
in  his  power,  the  assistance  which  he  foresaw  they 
would  require  ;  and  that  officer,  hearing  from  the 
crew  of  the  Soudan  that  the  Albert  still  remained 
in  the  river,  proceeded  at  once  in  Mr.  Jamieson's 
vessel,  the  Ethiope,  in  search  of  her.  On  the 
13th  the  miserable  survivors  in  the  Albert  espied 
with  surprise  and  delight  this  little  steamer  com- 
ing up  the  river  to  meet  them.  Capt.  Beeroft 
promptly  sent  his  engineers  on  board  and  piloted 
them  through  the  intricate  shoals  obstructing  the 
entrance  to  the  Niger,  with  which  he  was  well 
acquainted.  Had  it  not  been  for  his  seasonable 
aid,  the  few  who  now  survive  would  have  in  all 
probability  perished  dismally,  aground  on  those 
burning  and  pestilential  sand-banks.  On  the 
21st  of  October,  after  their  arrival  at  Sierra 
Leone,  Mr.  Willie  died,  and,  finally.  Dr.  M'Wil- 
liam's  health  and  spirits  gave  way,  and  he  lay  be- 
tween life  and  death  for  three  weeks.  During 
that  period  Capt.  Bird  Allen,  Lieut.  Stenhouse, 
Mr.  Woodhouse,  assistant-surgeon,  Mr.  Wilmot, 
clerk,  and  many  other  brave  proxies  for  the  ardent 
philanthropists  at  home,  paid  the  debt  of  nature. 
— The  scenes  on  board  the  Soudan,  since  she  had 
lef\  the  model  farm  with  her  dying  freight,  had 
been  no  less  awful.  When  her  gallant  com- 
mander, Lieut.  Fishbourne,  brought  her  into  Fer- 
nando Po,  he  was  the  only  efficient  man  on  board. 
The  Wilberforce  arrived  there  on  the  1st  of  Octo- 
ber in  an  equally  distressed  condition. 

As  soon  as  the  news  of  these  horrors  reached 
England,  it  was  of  course  decided  that  both  the 
diplomatic  and  agricultural  branches  of  the  scheme 
must  be  abandoned  ;  but  it  then  became  necessary 
that  one  vessel  should  reascend  the  river,  and  res- 
cue the  survivors,  if  any,  of  the  band  who  had  been 
so  strangely  left  on  the  wreck  of  the  metropolis. 
Eight  volunteers,  six  of  whom  had  already  proved 
the  dangers  of  that  fatal  scene,  readily  undertook 
the  humane  task ;  and  the  Wilberforce,  under  the 
command  of  Lieut.  Webb,  reentered  the  Nun  on 
the  2nd  of  July,  reached  the  conflux  of  the  Niger 
and  the  Tchadda  on  the  18th,  and  succeeded  in 
bringing  out  the  people  and  the  Amelia  schooner 
on  the  27th.  During  the  twenty-five  days  they 
were  thus  employed,  seven  of  this  small  party, 
although  by  this  time  somewhat  inured  to  the 
climate,  were  again  stricken  down  by  fever — two 
died. 

Of  the  145  Europeans  who  originally  entered  the 
river — steady,  sober  men,  carefully  selected  for  the 
duty,  in  the  prime  of  life,  mostly  seasoned  by  previ- 
ous tropical  service,  and  provided  with  every  comfort 
and  palliative  which  medical  art  could  suggest  and 
the  most  lavish  expenditure  provide — all  save  one 
suffered — forty  lie  buried  on  the  banks  of  the 
Niger.  And  thus  ended  Mr.  Buxton's  celebrated 
attempt  to  discharge  what  he  and  Mr.  Stephen  at 
that  time  were  pleased  to  term  "  the  national  debl 
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due  by  England  to  Africa," — a  debt  which 
whig  ministry  are  now  so  eager  to  repudiate. 

Having  not  the  least  desire  to  deal  hardly  by 
these  no  doubt  well-meaning  gentlemen,  we  shall 
here  insert  the  apology  which  at  a  meeting  at  Ex- 
eter Hall  they  themselves  put  forward  in  defence 
of  their  conduct  in  this  business  : — 

*'  It  is  very  unjust  to  press  more  heavily  on  the 
misfortunes  of  pure  vnmixed  benevolence  than  on 
those  of  mere  gain.  The  merchants  of  Liverpool 
were  allowed,  not  only  without  blame,  but  with 
commendation  for  the  hardihood  of  their  enterprise, 
to  send  forty-eight  white  men  up  the  Niger,  for  the 
development  of  the  commercial  resources  of  the 
country,  and  to  bring  back  eight  of  those  men. 
No-  only  was  no  cry  raised  against  them,  for  stay- 
ing at  home  while  they  exposed  others  to  danger, 
lut  on  the  contrary  the  loudest  expressions  of  pub- 
lic approbation  were  bestowed  on  them  for  their 
enterprise." 

From  long  observation  and  humiliating  experi- 
ence, we  have  unwillingly  been  driven  to  the 
cynical  conclusion  that  "  pure',  unmixed  benevo- 
lence" is  almost  as  dangerous  an  agent  to  tamper 
with  as  gun-cotton,  unless  it  be  freely  diluted  with 
the  less  transcendent  qualities  of  practical  knowledge 
and  common  sense.  Macgregor  Laird  deservedly  in- 
curred the  admiration  of  the  public  for  himself  head- 
ing an  expedition  which  might,  in  his  opinion,  have 
led  to  great  results  both  in  a  philanthropic  and  a 
commercial  point  of  view — his  merits  were  none 
the  less  because  his  object  was  defeated  by  the  cli- 
mate, the  nature  of  which  had  been,  until  his  visit, 
reported  to  be  far  healthier  than  that  of  the  coast. 
Mr.  Buxton  and  his  friends,  however,  had  no 
great  right  to  be  surprised  that  the  same  meed  of 
praise  was  withheld  from  them,  when,  in  defiance 
of  Laird's  experience  and  repeated  warnings,  they 
persisted  in  despatching  others  to  succumb  under 
dangers  which  were  then  known  to  be  insuperable, 
for  purposes  in  the  history  of  which  the  horrible 
scarcely  predominates  over  the  ludicrous.* 

We  now  propose  to  accompany  our  readers  on 
a  short  visit  to  the  beautiful  islands  of  the  Carib- 
bean sea,  which,  we  have  no  doubt,  the  lawgivers 
of  the  Strand  contemplate  with  far  more  satisfac- 
tion than  the  pestilential  scenes  of  their  inca- 
pacity which  we  very  willingly  quit.  One  of 
their  "  Hymns  for  Public  Worship"  has  this  stan- 
za : — 

^^ Hasten  to  some  distant  isle 
In  the  bosom  of  the  deep, 
Where  the  skies  forever  smile 
And  the  blacks  forever  weep!^'  f 

*  In  order  that  our  readers  may  be  enabled  to  estimate 
the  market  value  which  pure  unmixed  benevolence  bore 
at  that  time  in  England,  as  compared  with  the  same  arti- 
cle when  adulterated  with  sense  and  reflection,  unselfish 
courage,  and  effective  humanity,  we  may  as  well  here 
state,^hat  for  the  respective  parts  which  they  played  in 
this  tragedy,  Mr.  Jamieson  received  no  recompense  what- 
ever ;  Capt.  Becroft,  who  saved  the  Albert  at  the  risk  of 
his  life,  was  presented  with  lOOZ.;  Mr.  Buxton  was  made 
a  baronet ;  and  Mr.  Stephen  is  now  a  privy  councillor. 
The  naval  officers  and  men,  of  whose  conduct  it  is  im- 
possible to  speak  too  highly,  were,  we  suppose,  promoted 
to  the  death  vacancies. 

t  Heard  sung  in  full  chorus  by  a  congregation  of  the 
Chirch  of  England,  in  Dublin,  August,  1843— so  says 
Mr.  Thackeray.— /ris/i  Tour,  vol.  ii.,  p.  149. 


But,  notwithstanding  this  melodious  authority, 
every  well-informed  person  is  now  agreed  as  to 
the  actual  condition  some  few  yeai-s  ago  of  the 
laboring  population  in  these  colonies.  We  will 
quote  on  that  point  a  witness  whose  sagacity  and 
motives  no  one  can  question,  and  then  advert  to  it 
no  more.  The  late  Lord  Metcalfe  wrote  thus  to 
Lord  John  Russell  from  Jamaica  on  the  1st  of 
November,  1841  :  i 

"  With  respect  to  the  laboring  population,  for- 
merly slaves,  but  now  perfectly  free,  and  more  inde- 
pendent than  the  same  class  in  other  free  countries, 
1  venture  to  say  that  in  no  country  in  the  world  can 
they  be  more  abundantly  provided  with  the  neces- 
saries and  comforts  of  life,  more  at  their  ease,  or 
more  secure  from  oppression,  than  in  Jamaica; 
and  I  may  add,  that  ministers  of  the  gospel  for 
their  religious  instruction  and  schools  for  the  edu- 
cation of  their  children  are  established  in  all  parts 
of  the  island,  with  a  tendency  to  constant  increase." 

We  are  willing  to  give  the  friends  of  the  African 
full  credit  for  any  good  which  they  have  really 
brought  about,  and  we  are  moreover  ready  to  admit 
that  their  motives  have  been  generally  pure — setting 
aside,  perhaps,  a  little  vanity  and  want  of  charity. 
We  are  quite  prepared  to  allow  that  their  efforts 
somewhat  accelerated  the  extinction  of  slavery  in 
the  British  dominions,  and  have  since  mainly  tended 
to  raise  the  negro  to  his  present  enviable  position. 
But  that  slavery  would  have  been  abolished  long 
ere  this,  throughout  our  colonies,  without  their 
interference,  we  are  equally  convinced  ;  and  we 
further  believe,  that  had  they  been  less  impatient 
and  impracticable,  or  had  the  government  of  that 
day  been  less  susceptible  to  "  pressure  from  with- 
out," a  most  wanton  sacrifice  of  life  and  property 
might  have  been  spared,  and  far  more  permanently 
advantageous  results  in  favor  of  the  negro  and  of 
our  colonies  might  have  been  insured. 

But  to  proceed  : — these  gentlemen,  elated  with 
their  triumphs  over  justice  and  common  sense,  had 
not  the  discernment  to  perceive  that  in  every  coun- 
try the  interests  of  the  employer  and  the  employed 
must  be  coidentical.  They  settled  that  it  was 
for  the  good  of  the  newly-emancipated  negroes  that 
a  monopoly  of  labor  should  be  secured  to  them,  and 
therefore  resisted  all  attempts  at  introducing  addi- 
tional immigrants,  especially  from  Africa,  as  a 
revival  of  the  slave-trade  under  another  name.  In 
short,  they  assumed  it  as  their  rule  of  action,  that 
whatever  was  advantageous  to  the  white  land-owner 
must  be  prejudicial  to  their  proteges.  The  plant- 
ers, possessing  a  vast  capital  invested  in  the  soil, 
in  machinery,  drainage,  cultivation,  and  cattle,  were 
thus  compelled  to  submit  to  pay  an  extortionate 
rate  of  wages.  They  indulged  the  hope  that,  ere 
long,  reason  would  resume  her  sway,  and  that  they 
would  be  permitted  to  employ  the  20,000,000^. 
granted  to  them  as  compensation  in  procuring  suffi- 
cient hands  from  abroad  to  cultivate  their  estates ; 
for  the  difficulty  of  inducing  the  Creole  negroes  to 
work,  of  course  increased  in  proportion  to  the  high 
wages  paid  to  them.  Their  demands  were  based 
upon  too  just  a  principle  to  be  directly  refused  ; — 
but  for  several  years  they  were  evaded,  and  when 
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at  last  some  slight  concessions  were  made,  they 
were  of  a  complicated  and  limited  nature  which 
rendered  them  valueless.  Without  entering  more 
fully  into  this  branch  of  the  subject,  we  shall  con- 
tent ourselves  with  stating  that,  five  years  after 
evidence  had  been  given  before  a  committee  of  the 
house  of  commons,  whereof  Lord  John  Russell 
was  a  member,  which  must  have  satisfied  the  most 
prejudiced  that  the  laboring  population  of  the  West 
India  colonies  were  generally  in  the  state  of  social 
and  moral  prosperity  described  by  Sir  C.  Metcalfe, 
Sir  H.  M'Leod,  and  Governor  Light — that  the  con- 
dition of  the  African  at  Sierra  Leone  was  miserable 
and  useless* — that  additional  labor  was  urgently 
required  in  the  three  great  colonies  of  Guiana, 
Trinidad,  and  Jamaica — that  the  activity  or  languor 
of  the  slave-trade  depended  entirely  on  the  high  or 
low  price  of  slave-sugar,  and  not  at  all  on  the 
presence  of  the  combined  squadron  on  the  coast 
— and  that  the  only  efficient  weapon  by  which  that 
traffic  could  be  successfully  combatted  was  cheap  free- 
grown  produce — five  years  after  all  this,  we  say , 
we  find,  that  during  the  last  four  months  of  1847 
upwards  of  4000  slaves  have  been  captured  by  our 
cruisers  ; — and  that  of  these,  in  spite  of  the  remark- 
able report  of  the  committee  of  1842  and  the  prom- 
ises subsequently  made  by  Lord  John  Russell  to 
the  West  Indians  in  1846,  2000  are  known  to  have 
been,  as  heretofore,  apprenticed  to  idleness,  vice, 
and  want  in  Sierra  Leone,  and  but  300  have  reached 
our  West  Indian  colonies. 

Meantime  the  planters  have  been  forced  in 
despair  to  accept  Coolie  immigration,  which  from 
the  physical  debility  and  peculiar  habits  of  that 
people,  and  from  the  expense  of  bringing  them 
from  such  a  distant  point,  has  proved  a  total 
failure. 

Every  one  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  old 
sugar  colonies  foresaw  that  a  time  was  not  very 
remote  when  capital  would  cease  to  flow  in  that 
direction,  if  the  course  of  policy  we  have  here  de- 
scribed was  persisted  in,  and  when  the  20,000,000Z. 
of  compensation  money  would  be  absorbed  in  paying 
extravagant  wages  for  unremunerative  and  dishonest 
work.f  That  time  has  come.  The  high  price 
of  sugar  rather  induced  speculators  to  make  large 
investments  in  India  and  the  Mauritius — the  in- 
creased distance  from  Exeter  Hall  and  the  abundance 
of  labor  in  those  countries  more  than  counter- 
balancing the  disadvantages  of  heavier  freight  and 
inferior  soil ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  if  all 
fiirther  supply  of  African  immigrants  had  been 
steadfastly  withheld  from  the  West  Indians,  and 
if  the  free-traders  had  not  interfered,  the  former 

*  Mr.  Macgregor  Laird,  in  1836,  made  the  following 
computation : — Population  of  Sierra  Leone,  50,000  ;  Trin- 
idad, 54,000.  Value  of  exportable  produce  grown  in  the 
Model  Colony,  3,500Z. ;  Trinidad,  560,000Z.  Imports  to 
the  Model  Colony,  100,000/. ;  Trinidad,  327,000Z.  A 
negro,  therefore,  at  Sierra  Leone,  produced  annually.  Is. 
6rf.,  and  consumed  21.  worth  of  English  goods  j  remove 
him  to  Trinidad,  he  would  consume  71.  5s.  4cf.,  and  pro- 
iuce  12Z.  8s.  lOd. 

t  The  wages  paid  by  the  Demerara  Railway  Company 
t  p  to  October  last  were  seven  dollars  and  a  half  per 
reek  to  laborers  working  nine  hours  per  day,  and  at  that 
wice  labor  was  scarce. 


would  have  ultimately  thriven  upon  the  decay  of 
the  latter.  The  revolution  of  last  year  has,  how- 
ever, involved  all  our  free-labor  sugar  colonies  in 
one  common  ruin ;  and,  it  is  needless  to  add,  the 
chiefest  brawlers  in  the  present  parliament  for  the 
cheap  slave-grown  sugars  of  Cuba  and  Brazil  are 
the  very  statesmen  who  fifteen  years  ago  raised 
themselves  to  power  and  popularity  by  their  uncon- 
trollable hostility  to  the  existence  of  slavery  in  the 
British  dominions. 

We  ourselves  are  not  astonished  at  this.  The 
whigs  have  long  been  notorious  for  their  propensity 
to  scud  before  the  popular  breeze,  and  it  is  quite 
in  character  that  the  very  minister  who  despatched 
the  Soudan,  Albert,  and  Wilberforce  to  found  a 
city  on  the  confluence  of  the  Niger  and  the  Tchadda, 
which  by  its  subsequent  influence  was  to  annihilate 
slavery  all  over  the  world,  and  who  did  not  hesitate 
to  oflTer  up  human  sacrifices — we  can  use  no  milder 
expression  with  regard  to  the  Niger  expedition — 
for  the  sake  of  entering  into  anti-slavery  treaties 
with  the  fuddled  cannibals  rejoicing  in  the  titles  of 
the  Almanez  of  Footah-Jallow  and  the  Sultan  of 
Woolli,  should,  now  that  that  mania  is  worn  thread- 
bare and  the  free-trade  mania  has  succeeded  it, 
sententiously  declare  that  justice  and  consistency 
have  had  their  day,  and  that  the  only  rule  of  his 
future  commercial  policy  must  be  "  the  interest  of 
the  consumer."  It  is  amusing  to  compare  Lord 
John's  keen  sense  of  justice  on  this  question  towards 
the  free-traders  of  England — the  strong — with  his 
contemptuous  disregard  of  the  same  virtue  towards 
the  West  Indians — the  weak.  We  believe,  how- 
ever, that  both  the  friends  of  the  African  and  the 
friends  of  slave-grown  sugar  will  discover — and 
that  at  no  very  distant  period — by  the  withdrawal 
of  capital  and  the  diminution  of  produce,  and,  con- 
sequently, of  social  improvement  in  our  own  colo- 
nies, and  by  the  consequent  increased  price  of  that 
produce  in  Cuba  and  Brazil,  that  the  interests  of 
the  employed  can  no  more  be  permanently  furthered 
at  the  expense  of  the  employer  than  can  those  of 
the  consumer  at  the  expense  of  the  producer. 

The  impediments  which  Buxtonism  has  during 
the  last  ten  years  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  West 
Indian  planters  have  eflfectually  prevented  any 
possible  competition  on  their  part  with  the  foreign 
slave  colonies.  The  last  few  packets  have  con- 
veyed instructions  to  the  tropics  which  will  have 
the  eflfect  of  throwing  thousands  of  laborers  out  of 
work,  and  hundreds  of  estates  out  of  cultivation. 
The  various  legislatures  will  no  longer  have  the 
means  to  supply  funds  for  religious  and  civil 
education,  which  they  have  hitherto  done  most 
liberally,  and  therefore  the  physical  and  moral 
condition  of  the  free  negro  population  must  hence- 
forward inevitably  retrograde.  England  has  vir- 
tually withdrawn  her  custom  from  her  own  colo- 
nies ;  she  is  about  to  deal  with  their  opponents, 
who  indeed  sell  as  yet  equally  good  articles  some- 
what cheaper.  But  the  workmen  they  employ  are 
also  Africans,  and,  moreover,  slaves. 

Exeter  Hall  must  surely  inquire  with  some 
interest  how  those  people  fare.     We  will  endeavor 
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t(  show  them.  We  fortunately  have  at  hand  a 
witness  whose  testuTiony  must  he  satisfactory  to 
all  parties — he  is  no  rabid  abolitionist  like  Turn- 
bull — he  is  no  ruined  planter  like  Jacob  Omnium. 
We  have  selected  for  the  scene  of  our  inquiry  a 
colony  belonging  to  a  nation  celebrated  for  their 
humanity  to  their  slaves,  and  for  our  informant,  an 
avowed  admirer  of  the  slave  system  and  enemy  of 
our  country.  This  witness  is  an  American  phy- 
sician, author  of  a  well-written  volume  descriptive 
of  Cuba.     He  tells  the  world  : — 

"  Although  myself  a  native  of  a  slave-holding 
state,  my  early  education  was  received  in  a  foreign 
land,  where  I  imbibed  prejudices  against  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery  that  have  only  been  removed  by  a 
long  observance  of  the  habits  of  the  negro,  for 
which  the  practice  of  my  profession  gave  me  ample 
rijeans.  Compared  with  the  manufacturing  and 
reining  classes  of  England,  they  labor  less,  and,  so 
far  as  physical  enjoyment  goes,  are  better  off.  I 
speak  of  those  in  Cuba;  those  in  the  United  States 
are  the  happiest  and  best  governed  peasantry  in  the 
world."— Notes,  p.  263. 

It  will  be  at  once  conceded  that  this  "  physician" 
is  no  longer  under  the  prejudices  of  the  puling 
philanthropist ;  indeed,  he  admits  in  the  same  page 
his  approval  of  "  the  lash,  the  stocks,  and  the 
chain  for  the  inveterate  runaway." 

It  appears  that  he  at  first  experienced  some 
interruption  in  his  free  progress  from  the  lieuten- 
ant-governor of  Guines,  a  small  town  about  forty 
miles  from  the  Havana,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  a  railroad,  in  consequence  of  his  being  supposed 
to  be  a  member  of  a  nation  whose  name  had  hith- 
erto been  synonymous  with  hostility  to  slavery. 
As  soon,  however,  as  he  had  satisfactorily  purged 
himself  from  the  foul  stigma  of  being  an  English- 
man, and  all  doubts  of  his  American  citizenship 
had  been  removed,  he  was  "  courteously  treated," 
ind  during  two  winters  wandered  about  the  island, 
•jnjoying  its  beautiful  climate — to  which  Ameri- 
can invalids  resort  as  ours  do  to  Madeira — living 
ihiefly  among  the  coffee  and  sugar  estates,  and 
compiling  the  agreeable  and  instructive  volume 
rom  which  we  purpose  to  enlighten  our  readers 
is  to  the  past  and  present  condition  of  the  Cuban 
slaves. 

It  seems  that  the  surveillance  of  our  cruisers 
wly  tends  to  enhance  the  prime  cost  of  "  bozal" 
negroes,  as  those  freshly  imported  are  called,  and 
in  no  degree  cheeks  the  supply  when  the  price  of 
produce  is  sufficiently  high,  as  it  has  been  and  will 
continue  to  be  since  the  last  alteration  in  the  sugar 
duties,  to  enable  the  planter  to  pay  a  remunerating 
price  for  the  article.  The  "  Physician,"  (p.  254,) 
with  reference  to  this  traffic,  observes  : — 

"  In  1841,  300  slave?  were  opeoily  carried  on  the 
deck  of  a  steamboat  from  Havana  to  Matanzas ; 
their  owner,  an  Italian,  was  my  fellow-passenger, 
and  I  learned  that  he  had  made  800,000  dollars  by 
the  trade,  and  intended  to  continue  it  until  he  had 
accumulated  a  million.  In  the  spring  of  1843, 
2000  were  congregated  in  and  near  Havana  for 
sale,  or  had  been  sold  at  its  marts,  and  much  anx- 
iety was  felt  by  the  slavers  lest  the  English  should 


notice  it.  These  had  been  imported  within  the  last 
few  months.  The  whole  island  is  in  favor  of  con- 
tinuing the  trade,  and,  consequently  no  one  inter- 
feres. It  is  usual  to  give  the  captain-general  a 
doubloon  for  every  negro  landed  in  Cuba." 

We  may  therefore  fairly  assume  that  the  various 
treaties  which  our  most  astute  statesmen  have  fiom 
time  to  time  concluded  with  the  court  of  Spain  are 
worth  about  as  much  as  those  entered  into  with 
the  Attah  of  Iddah,  the  Almanez  of  Footah-Jal- 
low,  and  the  Sultan  of  Woolli,  and  no  more ; 
luckily  they  only  cost  money,  not  life. 

"  When  brought  by  the  slaver,  they  are  either 
landed  on  the  coast  near  the  plantation,  for  which 
the  living  cargoes  are  purchased  in  advance,  or  are 
sent  overland  to  the  Havana,  where  they  are  divided 
into  their  different  tribes,  the  value  of  which  differs 
according  to  their  physical  and  mental  capacities. 
Thus,  the  Lucomees  are  fine  athletic  men,  and, 
when  not  worried  by  their  overseers,  excellent 
laborers,  surpassing  in  intelligence  all  the  other 
negroes.  They  are,  however,  bold  and  stubborn 
if  injudiciously  treated,  and  having  been  in  their 
country  at  the  head  of  the  warlike  tribes,  if  already 
arrived  at  manhood  when  brought  from  the  coast, 
are  most  disposed  to  resist  undue  oppression  from 
their  masters.  They  are  very  prone  to  commit  sui- 
cide, believing,  with  all  Africans,  that  after  death 
they  shall  be  re-transported  to  their  native  country. 
One  of  my  friends,  who  had  purchased  eight  newly 
arrived  from  the  coast,  found  occasion  soon  after  to 
chastise  slightly  one  of  them.  The  punishment  of 
the  whip  is  applied  to  the  delinquent  lying  on  his 
face ;  and  when  he  was  ordered  to  place  himself  ir. 
that  position  the  other  seven  lay  down  with  him, 
and  insisted  on  being  also  punished.  I  continue 
the  narrative  in  the  words  of  my  friend,  although  / 
cannot  give  his  graphic  descri-ption  of  the  scene  that 
ensued.  '  The  boy  was  punished,'  he  said,  '  before 
breakfast,  and  I  had  not  long  been  seated  to  that 
meal  when  the  contra-mayoral  (a  negro  overseer) 
came  to  the  door  and  advised  me  to  go  to  the 
negroes,  for  they  were  greatly  excited,  and  were 
singing  and  dancing,  I  immediately  seized  my  pis- 
tols, and,  getting  my  horse,  rode  with  him  to  the 
spot.  The  eight  negroes,  each  one  with  a  rope 
round  his  neck,  on  seeing  us,  scattered  in  different 
directions  in  search  of  trees  on  which  to  hang  them- 
selves. Assisted  by  the  other  slaves,  we  made  all 
haste  to  secure  them,  but  two  succeeded  in  killing 
themselves;  the  rest,  having  been  cut  down  before 
life  was  extinct,  recovered.  The  captain  of  partido 
was  summoned  to  hold  his  inquest  over  the  dead 
bodies,  which  he  examined  minutely  to  see  if  tl>e 
marks  of  the  whip  could  be  discovered,  but,  fortu- 
nately for  me,  there  was  not  a  single  one,  or  I 
should  have  had  to  pay  a  heavy  bill.  The  rest  re- 
fused to  work ;  and  1  asked  the  captain,  if  I  pun- 
ished them,  and  they  committed  suicide,  would  1 
be  chargeable?  He  answered  that  I  certainly 
would  be  if  he  found  the  smallest  sign  of  injury  on 
the  bodies.  My  neighbors  then  offered  to  take 
each  one  home,  but  they  would  not  consent  to  be 
separated,  and  I  was  quite  at  a  loss  what  to  do^ 
when  I  determined  to  run  the  risk  of  the  law,  and 
punished  all  th«  six.  They  went  to  work  immedi- 
ately ;  they  are  now  in  the  gang,  and  are  the  best 
behaved  of  all  my  negroes.'  " 

The  cool,  deliberate,  unconscious  Irutality  of 
this  story  we  have  seldom  seen  equalled.     All  the 
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cfficers  of  the  government  in  Cuba  are  Spaniards 
from  the  old  country  :  and  the  anxiety  of  the 
captain  of  partido,  or  police  magistrate,  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  negroes  had  died  from  punish- 
ment, proceeded  from  a  habit  which  they  have  of 
making  every  infringement  of  the  laws  an  oppor- 
tunity for  exacting  money  from  the  Cuban  proprie- 
tors, and  from  no  desire  of  protecting  the  slaves. 

•'  The  chief  object  in  Cuba  seems  to  be  never  to 
let  them  remain  idle ;  and  I  have  excited  the  aston- 
ishment of  many  a  Creole  by  stating  the  quantity  of 
leisure  our  slaves  enjoy  after  their  daily  tasks  are 
over ;  they  could  not  believe  they  would  remain 
disciplined.  Nor  was  their  astonishment  lessened, 
when  I  told  them  that  in  my  native  state,  South  Car- 
olina, some  planters  paid  missionaries  to  preach  to 
their  slaves,  and  even  sometimes  exhorted  them  them- 
selves in  the  absence  of  clergymen!  The  laws  in 
Cuba  regulating  slavery  are,  however,  very  liberal 
to  the  slave.  Thus  by  them  every  owner  is  bound 
to  instruct  his  slaves  in  the  principles  of  the  Cath- 
olic religion  after  the  labor  of  the  day  has  been  fin- 
ished, to  the  end  that  they  may  be  baptized  and  par- 
take of  the  sacrament." 

The  "  Physician"  remarks,  however,  that  none 
of  the  said  laws  are  ever  observed,  save  those 
relating  to  baptism  and  burial. 

We  will  now  accompany  him  to  a  cafetal,  or 
coffee  estate,  and  hear  what  he  says  of  its  propri- 
etor : — 

*'  He  does  not  amass  as  large  a  fortune  as  the 
sugar-planter,  but  he  witnesses  no  over-tasked  labor 
of  his  slaves.  Well  fed,  with  sufficient  time  al- 
lowed them  for  rest,  and  the  care  of  their  own  live 
stock  of  fowls  and  hogs,  compared  with  the  desti- 
tute of  even  our  own  northern  states,  they  are  hap- 
pier, and  many  are  enabled  to  save  enough  money 
to  purchase  their  freedom,  which  is  not  unfre- 
quently  done." — p.  144. 

The  "  Physician"  then  describes  the  hours  of 
labor,  merely  from  14  to  15  hours  per  diem  at  very 
light  work,  and  how  the  gang,  of  whom  80  were 
men  and  40  women,  were  comfortably  locked  up 
together  in  their  barracoon  at  night ;  he  adds — 
"  No  attention  is  paid  to  the  matrimonial  compact, 
some  being  polygamists,  and  others  making  mutual 
exchanges  of  their  wives  when  tired  of  them" — 
like  English  noblemen  in  French  melodrames. 
Jacob  Omnium's  account  of  these  proceedings 
rather  shocked  us  at  first ;  but  after  having  made 
ourselves  acquainted  with  the  social  state  of  Sierra 
Leone,  we  suppose  we  were  over-squeamish,  and 
that  it  is  all  right.  The  male  negroes  are  more- 
over hired  out  during  the  sugar-crop  to  the  Inge- 
nios — whither  we  shall  follow  them,  that  the 
sensitive  British  public  may  clearly  understand  on 
what  terms  they  are  {for  a  time)  to  enjoy  cheap 
sugar  : — 

"  A  sugar  plantation,  during  the  manufacture  of 
sugar,  presents  a  picture  not  only  of  active  industry 
but  of  unremitting  labor.  The  oxen  are  reduced 
towards  the  end  of  the  season  to  mere  skeletons, 
many  of  them  dying  from  over-labor.  The  negroes 
are  allowed  but  Jive  hours''  sleep.  *  *  *  Before 
the  uitroductioa  of  the  steam-engine,  and  the  exam- 


ple of  a  milder  treatment  of  the  negro  by  foreign 
residents  in  Cuba,  the  annual  loss  by  death  was 
fully  10  per  cent.,  including,  however,  new  slaves, 
many  of  whom  died  from  change  of  climate.  *  *  * 
On  some  plantations  on  the  south  side  of  the  island, 
the  custom  still  prevails  of  excluding  all  female  slaves ; 
and  even  on  those  where  the  two  sexes  are  ivcll  pro- 
portioned, they  do  not  increase.  On  a  'sugar  estate 
employing  two  hundred  slaves,  I  have  seen  only 
three  or  four  children.  That  this  arises  from  mis- 
management, is  proved  by  the  rapid  increase  on  a 
few  estates  where  the  negroes  are  well  cared  for. 
The  Saratoga  sugar  estate,  which,  with  the  Car- 
lotta,  belongs  to  a  highly-intelligent  merch-ant  of 
Havana,  is  noted  for  the  great  number  of  children 
born  on  it,  while  several  coffee  estates,  where  the 
slaves  are  deprived  of  sufficient  rest,  are  also  unpro- 
ductive."—p.  153.* 

"  During  the  winter,  when  the  labor  is  very  great, 
many  of  the  slaves  abscond,  and  lead  a  roving  life  in 
the  woods.  They  are  often  very  formidable  to  those 
who,  with  bloodhounds,  make  it  a  business  to  ferret 
them  out  of  their  retreats." — p.  262. 

The  American  doctor's  account  of  these  dogs 
will  be  read  with  much  interest  by  zoologists,  and 
ex-philanthropic  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
who  are  reconciling  themselves  to  slave-grown  pro- 
duce : — 

*'  The  celebrated  bloodhound  is  a  peculiar  breed 
of  dogs,  somewhat  of  the  build  of  the  mastiff,  with 
a  longer  nose  and  legs.  He  is  naturally  exceedingly 
fierce  and  dangerous,  but  owes  all  his  habit  of  trac- 
ing the  runaway  slave  to  education.  When  nearly 
grown  he  is  chained,  and  a  negro  is  sent  daily  to 
worry  him  by  whippings  and  other  means,  not 
enough,  however,  to  frighten  him,  the  dog  being 
pernutted  occasionally  to  bite  at  the  negro.  After 
a  long  training,  and  when  the  dog  has  acquired  a 
perfect  hatred  of  his  tormenter,  the  latter  whips  him 
severely,  and  then  runs  a  considerable  distance  and 
climbr  a  tree.  The  dog  is  now  let  loose,  and  fol- 
lows his  track ;  nor  will  he  leave  the  tree  till  the 
negro  descends.  /  have  cause  to  belietw  that  much 
cruelty  is  practised  on  the  human  victim.  One  well 
taught,  on  smelling  the  clothes  of  the  runaway  slave, 
will  trace  him  for  miles  through  fields  and  forests, 
silently  pursuing  the  chase  until  he  sees  it.  The 
training  them,  and  pursuing  absconded  slaves,  is 
made  a  business  by  some  persons,  who  thus  gain 
their  livelihood." — p.  312. 

The  "Physician"  is  no  friend  to  the  English, 
proving  clearly — in  his  own  opinion  at  least — that 
all  their  exertions  and  pretended  sacrifices  in  the 
cause  of  abolition  have  entirely  proceeded  from 
motives  of  self-intprest.  He  also  maintains  that 
we  have  an  eye  to  the  occupation  of  Cuba ;  and 
as  he  is  generous  enough  to  concede  to  us  the 
merit  of  being  excellent  "  keepers" — citing  Gibral- 
tar and  Malta — he  sensibly  enough  proposes  that 
his  own  countrymen  should  thwart  our  designs  by 
laying  hold  of  it  first. 

In  a  brief  appendix  he  adds,  that  since  he  first 

*  Advertisements  similar  to  the  following  appear  daily 
in  the  Havana  newspapers; — "  Se  vende  una  negra  criolla, 
parida  de  15  dias  con  su  cria,  o  sin  ella,  con  muy  buena  y 
ahundante  leche,  propria  para  criandera  por  sus  huenas 
circumstancias  y  por  haber  estado  dedicada  a  manejar 
ninos  ;  muy  ligera  en  el  servicio  a  la  mano — sana  y  sU 
tachas  en  $450.— CaZ/e  de  VUleg-a^,  No.  202." 
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published  the  "  JSotes,"  an  insurrection,  engen- 
dered by  Mr.  David  Turnbull,  the  British  consul, 
and  Placido,  a  creoIe  poet,  had  occurred  in  Cuba. 
We  shall  spare  our  readers  his  details  of  the  as- 
tounding cruelty  with  which  this  (so-called)  rebel- 
lion was  suppressed  and  avenged.  The  Creole 
poel  died  like  a  hero  and  a  Christian — shot  to  death 
in  the  market-place  of  Matanzas,  asserting  his  inno- 
cence, which  is  now  universally  admitted,  to  the 
last ;  and  when  the  officials,  who  declared  they 
were  possessed  of  documents  inculpating  Mr.  David 
Turnbull,  were  invited  to  produce  them,  they  stated 
that  they  had  all  been  accidentally  destroyed  !  Up- 
wards of  a  thousand  of  the  negro  population  per- 
ished under  the  lash  ;*  for  O'Donnell's  commis- 
sioners, captains  and  lieutenants  of  the  Spanish 
army,  long  after  the  fears  of  the  planters  had 
subsided,  persisted  in  visiting  the  plantations  and 
in  lacerating  the  leading  negroes,  under  pretence 
of  collecting  further  evidence,  but  really  to  extort 
money  from  their  owners.  We  have  subsequently 
been  informed,  on  unquestionable  authority,  that 
the  general  opinion  of  all  parties  now  is,  that  there 
never  was  any  combination  or  concerted  insurrec- 
tion at  all ;  indeed,  the  degraded  and  debilitated 
condition  of  the  Cuban  slaves,  and  the  vigilance 
with  which  they  are  watched,  render  such  a  sup- 
position unworthy  of  credit ;  the  fact  that  two  or 
three  isolated  gangs,  exasperated  by  the  intolerable 
cruelties  of  their  administradors,  rose  and  murdered 
their  oppressors,  having  given  rise  to  the  panic 
which  occasioned  these  bloody  results. 

Such  was  slavery  in  Cuba  under  a  people  pro- 
verbial for  their  humanity  to  their  slaves,  as  de- 
^scribed  by  a  zealous  advocate  of  the  system.  The 
high  prices  of  last  year,  and  the  prospect  of  a 
speedy  admission  on  equal  terms  to  the  English 
markets,  are  not,  we  imagine,  likely  to  ameliorate 
it  ;  neither  is  the  ruined  condition  of  our  sugar- 
farmers  calculated  to  further  the  cause  of  freedom, 
in  the  eyes  of  slave-holding  nations.  The  imme- 
diate influence  of  our  free-trade  measures  on  the 
African  slave-trade  is  to  be  read  in  every  packet 
from  the  coast.  Prior  to  1846  that  traffic  with 
the  Spanish  colonies  had  almost  entirely  died  away 
— nay,  the  Cuban  proprietors  were  even  contem- 
plating arrangements  for  the  emancipation  of  their 
slaves,  finding  their  prospects  destroyed  by  the 
exclusion  of  their  produce  from  our  ports.  Jacob 
Omnium  graphically  describes  to  us  the  reaction 
which  occurred  when  the  change  in  our  policy  was 
made  known  to  them,  and  his  account  is,  we  con- 
ceive, fully  corroborated  by  the  testimony  of  the 
"  American  Physician,"  (whose  volume,  we  hope, 
will  be  reprinted  here,)  and  by  the  reports  which 
arrive  from  time  to  time  from  our  unfortunate 
cruisers,  and  from  that  disgrace  to  the  friends  of 
the  African  and  the  colonial  ministers  of  England 
— Sierra  Leone.  But  there  is  other  evidence 
too.  We  have  at  this  moment  befo^3  us  a  letter 
from  a  firm  of  no  great  magnitude  in  Glasgow  to 

*  In  his  despatches  to  the  foreign  office,  Mr,  Kennedy, 
the  British  commissioner  then  resident  in  Cuba,  estimates 
the  number  so  destroyed  at  .3000. 


a  planter  in  Trinidad,  who,  having  ordered  a  sugar 
mill  and  engine  of  the  value  of  2000/.,  prior  tc 
1846,  saw  the  hopelessness  of  erecting  it,  and 
wrote  to  his  correspondents  to  know  at  what  reduc- 
tion they  would  consent  to  take  it  back.  They 
answer  that  if  he  will  ship  it  direct  to  Cuba,  they 
will  allow  him  the  cost  price  for  it,  inasmuch  as 
they  have  more  orders  than  they  can  fulfil  for  new 
machinery  from  that  island.  They  further  state, 
that  since  November,  1846,  they  have  received 
similar  orders  from  slave  colonies  to  the  amount  of 
20,000/.  ;  their  exports  to  our  own  colonies  having 
proportionately  declined.  Again,  Messrs.  Faw- 
cett,  of  Liverpool,  wrote  thus  on  the  7th  December, 
1847  .— 

*'  The  demand  for  machinery  from  the  British 
colonies,  and  more  particularly  from  the  Mauritius 
and  the  West  India  possessions,  has  almost  entirely 
ceased.  At  one  time  there  was  every  prospect  of 
considerable  extension  of  the  manufacture  of  sugar 
in  British  India,  but  we  consider  this  to  have  re- 
ceived a  check  since  the  admission  of  slave-grown 
sugar,  whilst  there  is  every  appearance  that  the 
cultivation  of  the  cane  is  greatly  increasing  in  Bra- 
zil, as  you  will  observe  from  our  list  of  orders  :  and 
we  have  every  expectation  of  a  large  demand  from 
Cuba  for  steam-engines  and  cane-mills  of  large 
power  in  the  course  of  the  coming  year.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind,  too,  that  the  Spanish  slave  colo- 
nies are  extensively  supplied  with  machinery  from 
the  United  Stales  of  America." 

By  a  return  just  made  to  the  house  of  commons, 
{Morning  Post,  December  27,)  it  appears  that  the 
value  of  the  machinery  exported  from  England  to 
Cuba  was,  in  1845,  4',807/.  ;  in  1846,  16,206/. ; 
in  1847,  (down  to  October  10,)  17,644/.  The 
corresponding  figures  as  to  Brazil  are,  in  1845. 
17,130/.  ;  in  1846,  19,091/.  ;  in  1847,  35,123/. 
The  value  for  Cuba  quadrupled — for  Brazil 
doubled  ! 

The  following  details  with  regard  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  slaves  in  Brazil — a  country  which  does 
not  pretend  to  consider  negroes  as  fellow-creatures, 
or  to  refrain  from  the  slave-trade — have  been  fur 
nished  to  the  British  consul  at  Pernambuco,  bj 
M.  A.  de  Mornay,  a  gentleman,  who,  from  his 
occupation  as  a  civil  engineer,  enjoyed  excellent 
opportunities  of  observation  ;  and  will  complete  the 
information  which  we  are  desirous  of  laying  before 
the  English  nation  at  this  crisis  in  our  colonial 
(that  is  to  say,  in  our  imperial)  history : — 

"  The  greater  number  of  engenhos  are  very  defi- 
cient in  slaves,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  much 
work,  not  of  immediate  necessity  for  the  production 
of  a  large  quantity  of  sugar,  is  left  undone,  or  very 
badly  done,  or  else  the  slaves  are  very  much  over- 
worked. There  is  a  spirit  of  emulation  amongst 
the  Senhores  d'Engenho  to  make  a  large  quantity 
of  sugar  with  a  small  number  of  blacks  ;  but  instead 
of  accomplishing  this  by  the  economization  of  labor 
and  by  good  management,  it  is  generally  done  by 
driving  the  slaves  at  their  work  to  the  very  extent 
of  their  strength,  and  even  beyond  it.  This  forced 
work  they  cannot  resist  many  years  ;  they  become 
thin  and  languid,  their  skin  dry  and  scurvy,  and  of 
a  dark  slate-color,  instead  of  the  polished  black  of 
a  healthy  negro.     During  the  season  of  the  crop 
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which  lasts  from  September  till  February  or  March, 
besides  their  usual  day-labor  from  6  A.  M.  to  6  P. 
M.,  they  are  divided  into  two  gangs  to  work  in  the 
mill  during  the  night ;  one  gang  working  from  six 
tillniidnight,  and  the  other  from  midnight  till  six  in 
the  morning.  Half  an  hour  is  allowed  them  for 
breakfast,  and  two  hours  in  the  middle  of  the  day  to 
take  rest  and  food,  except  during  the  months  of 
grinding,  when  they  take  their  food  when  they  best 
can.  Their  work  at  this  season  is  very  hard,  and 
it  is  common  to  see  them  alternately  sleeping  and 
waking  without  interfering  with  their  occupations. 
The  boys  in  the  '  manjara,'  (a  seat  behind  the 
horses  of  a  cattle-mill,)  fearing  to  be  observed,  get 
into  the  habit  of  sleeping  for  a  second  of  time  only, 
and  of  rousing  themselves  sufficiently  to  whip  the 
horses,  when  they  have  another  nap  no  longer  than 
the  first.  The  black  who  carries  away  the  cane- 
trash  from  the  mill,  may  often  be  observed  taking  a 
similar  nap  in  the  act  of  stooping  to  join  the  ends 
of  the  cane-leaves  round  his  bundle  ;  and  it  appears 
that  they  derive  rest  from  these  continued  momen- 
tary snatches  of  sleep  during  their  night's  labor. 
During  tlie  times  of  sugar-making  very  few  allow 
them  Sunday.  They  are  most  insufficiently  clothed, 
and  are  fed  upon  such  coarse  salted  meat  and  fish, 
that  to  this  sameness  of  salt  food,  added  to  over- 
work, may  be  attributed  many  of  the  bad  diseases 
of  the  skin  to  which  they  are  subject.  A  slight 
scratch,  particularly  of  the  legs  and  feet,  often  turns 
into  a  most  inveterate  sore.  If  there  were  not  a 
constant  supply  from  the  coast  of  Africa  the  slave- 
population  would  rapidly  diminish,  and  many  sugar 
engenhosy  in  a  very  few  years,  be  unable  to  continue 
their  operations." 

A  few  sentences  will  show  that  Brazil  in  the 
mean  time  has  a  fair  supply.  We  copy  part  of  a 
letter  from  a  naval  officer,  dated  West  Coast  of 
Africa,  Oct.  9,  1847  : — 

"  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  our  trying 
to  supi)ress  the  slave-trade  is  all  nonsense.  We 
have  now  five  cruisers  in  the  Bight  of  Benin,  and 
within  the  last  three  months,  to  my  certain  knowl- 
edge, 4000  slaves  have  been  taken  over  to  Bahia 
safe  and  sound. 

"  Since  the  sugar-duty  has  been  taken  off,  the 
demand  for  slaves  in  South  America  has  been  very 
extensive.  We  are  keeping  a  large  squadron  for 
little  or  no  purpose  at  all ;  the  French  cruisers  are 
lukewarm  in  their  exertions,  and  will  be  glad 
when  the  time  arrives  for  their  separation  from 
England. 

"  The  way  the  slave-merchants  manage  now  as 
regards  paying  for  the  slaves  is  of  course  in  goods, 
and  those  goods  are  principally  English  cottons, 
tobacco,  and  an  inferior  sort  of  spirit.  These  goods 
are  brought  over  by  chartered  vessels,  mostly  under 
Sardinian  colors,  papers  all  right,  backed  by  their 
consuls  at  Bahia — some  French — and  a  few  Amer- 
icans, who  are  worse  than  all.  Fast-sailing  vessels 
come  over,  and  in  two  hours  ship  their  slaves  and 
are  off  the  coast.  We  have  been  rather  lucky  in 
taking  four  vessels,  (one  with  five  hundred  in  ;) 
being  a  steamer,  it  has  given  us  the  advantage  ; 
sailing  vessels  stand  very  little  chance  ;  the  slavers 
laugh  at  them." 

Such  are  already  the  effects  of  Lord  John  s  meas- 
ures of  1846. 


Some  few  particulars  must  now  be  recorded  of 
the  slave-caravans  which  I  left  in  the  Wady.     The 


united  number  was  some  one  hundred  and  thirty 
slaves.  Two  thirds  were  females,  and  these  young 
women  or  girls.  There  were  a  few  children.  Ne- 
cessity teaches  some  of  the  best  as  well  as  the  stern- 
est lessons.  A  child  of  three  years  of  age  rode  a 
camel  alone,  and  without  fear.  The  poor  little 
creature  knew  if  it  complained  or  discovered  itself 
frightened  it  would  be  obliged  to  walk  through  the 
desert.  The  slaves  were  fed  in  the  morning  with 
dates,  and  in  the  evening  with  ghusub.  Female 
slaves,  after  the  style  of  Aheer  people,  pounded  the 
ghusub  in  a  large  wooden  mortar  just  before  cook- 
ing. But  they  had  little  to  eat,  and  were  miserably 
fed,  except  those  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
purchased  by  Haj  Ibrahim  ;  for  some  of  these  im- 
provident stupid  merchants  had  actually  purchased 
slaves  without  the  means  of  keeping  them.  On 
arriving  at  the  Wady,  they  sent  jointly  through 
Haj  Ibrahim  to  borrow  a  hundred  dollars  of  the 
Bashaw  of  Mourzuk.  The  messenger  was  Musta- 
pha.  His  highness  kindly  enough  handed  him  over 
the  money.  All  the  masters  carried  a  whip  ;  but 
this  was  rarely  used,  except  to  drive  them  along 
the  road,  when  they  lagged  from  exhaustion.  Thus 
it  was  administered  at  times  when  it  could  least  be 
borne,  when  nature  was  sinking  from  fatigue  and 
utter  weariness  ;  and  therefore  was  cruel  and  inhu- 
man. Yet  only  some  twenty  were  sick,  and  two 
died.  When  very  ill  they  were  lashed  upon  the 
back  of  the  camel.  Some  of  the  young  women 
that  had  become  favorites  of  their  masters  experi- 
enced a  little  indulgence.  I  observed  occasionally 
love-making  going  on  between  the  slaves,  and  some 
of  the  boys  would  carry  wood  for  the  girls.  My 
servant,  Said,  had  one  or  two  black  beauties  under 
his  protection.  But  everything  was  of  the  most 
innocent  and  correct  character.  Some  groups  of 
slaves  were  aristocratic,  and  would  not  associate 
with  the  others.  The  young  females  under  the 
care  of  the  shereef  assumed  the  airs  and  attitude 
of  exclusives,  and  would  not  associate  with  the  rest. 
Every  passion  and  habit  of  civilized  is  represented 
in  savage  life.  A  perfect  democracy,  in  any  coun- 
try and  state  of  society,  is  a  perfect  lie,  and  a  lev- 
eller is  a  brainless  fool.  There  is  also  an  aristoc- 
racy in  crime  and  in  virtue,  in  demons  and  in  angels. 
The  slaves  are  clad  variously.  Haj  Ibrahim  tried 
to  give  every  one  of  his  a  blanket  or  barracan,  more 
or  less  large.  Besides  this,  the  females  had  a  short 
chemise,  and  a  dark  blue  Soudan  cotton  short- 
sleeved  frock.  Many  had  only  this  frock.  The 
poor  creatures  suffered  more  from  the  ignorant  neg- 
lect of  the  Touaricks  than  the  Tripoline  merchants, 
and  their  complaints  and  diseases  usually  begin 
with  their  former  masters.  Yet  I  am  assured  by 
Mr.  Gagliuffi  that  the  Touaricks  of  Aheer  are  in- 
finitely better  and  kinder  masters  than  the  Tibboo 
merchants  of  Bornou,  or  even  many  Tripolines. — 
Richardson^ s  Travels  in  the  Sahara. 


From  the  Public  Ledger. 
Messrs.  Editors  : — The  annexed  (I  like  the 
word)  epigram,  though  unsuccessful  in  competition 
for  a  prize  cup,  some  time  ago,  may,  perhaps,  hit 
somewhere,  if  shot  out  of  your  "  big  gun."  So, 
fire  away.  Blunderbuss. 

EPIGRAM. 

I  know  of  one  Taylor  who  makes  very  short  speeches 
And  takes  very  short  measure,  but  makes  very  big 

breaches. 
He  's  a  sharp  hand  at  cutting,  in  all  sorts  of  manner 
And  he  '11  ft  us  as  well  as  he  ft  Santa  Anna. 
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From  the  Quarterly  Review. 
Memoir  of  the  Life  of  Elizabeth  Fry.     Edited  by 

two  of  her  daughters.     Vol.  I.     8vo.    London, 

1847. 

Wk  do  not  disguise  the  increasing  hesitation 
with  which  we  receive  biographies  founded  on  pri- 
vate notes  and  diaries  that  record,  or  seem  to  do 
so,  the  thoughts  and  struggles  of  the  inmost  heart. 
Any  one  of  eminence,  in  the  present  day,  who 
commits  these  things  to  paper,  must  do  so  under 
the  full  conviction  that,  like  Castor  and  Pollux,  as 
he  himself  sets,  his  journals  will  rise  ;  and  that 
whatever  he  has  written  in  his  closet  will  be  pro- 
claimed on  the  house-tops.  Such  a  prospect  of 
envied  or  unenvied  fame  cannot  but  give  a  tinge  to 
the  sentiments  and  language ;  cause  the  insertion 
of  some  incidents  and  reflections,  and  the  suppres- 
sion of  others  ;  bring  forward  art  at  the  expense 
of  nature  ;  and,  in  short,  prompt  every  one  to  wear 
his  best  for  the  eyes  of  posterity.  The  autobiog- 
raphy included  in  the  present  work  must,  however, 
be  considered  as  in  great  measure  exempt  from  this 
criticism.  The  larger  proportion  of  it  was  written 
in  early  days,  before  journalizing  had  been  reduced 
to  a  system,  and  secret  cogitations  forced  into 
notoriety,  like  reluctant  speakers  of  old  into  the 
chair  of  the  commons.  Yet,  while  the  stamp  of 
originality  remains,  we  discern  the  traces  of  a 
revising  hand — a  hand  guided  by  the  experience 
and  feelings  of  maturer  years,  which  apparently 
has  spared  in  candor  much  that  it  might  otherwise 
have  been  wished  to  erase,  and  retouched  the 
remainder,  far  less  in  vanity  than  in  graceful  timid- 
ity, so  soon  as  Mrs.  Fry  had  perceived  beyond  a 
doubt  that,  alive  or  dead,  in  true  or  false  colors, 
she  was  destined  to  afford  a  repast  to  the  public 
appetite.  In  truth,  however,  we  should  be  loath 
to  subject  this  publication  to  any  ordinary  criti- 
cism ;  it  deals  with  common  life,  and  yet  soars 
above  it ;  associates  with  man,  and  yet  walks  with 
God  ;  never  so  elevated  as  when  grovelling  in  the 
mire,  it  exhibits  a  career  that  cannot  be  surpassed 
— but  which,  we  venture  to  add,  ought  not  in  all 
Its  parts  to  be  generally  followed. 

That  this  admirable  woman  had  a  special  voca- 
tion for  the  office  she  undertook  is  manifest  in 
every  step  of  her  progress ;  her  intellectual  con- 
stitution was  singulaily  adapted  to  the  peculiar 
task ;  add  to  this  the  zeal  which  governed  the 
whole,  an  enthusiasm  regulated  but  never  chilled 
by  judgment ; — and  we  have  a  character  armed  at 
all  points,  ready  to  take  up  the  gauntlet  of  every 
conceivable  obstacle  that  could  impede  her  in  the 
accomplishment  of  her  great  design.  Among  sub- 
ordinate, yet  very  real  advantages,  we  cannot  fail 
to  count  the  succor  she  derived  from  her  connec- 
tion with  the  Society  of  Friends.  A  little  eccen- 
tricity of  action  was  considered  permissible,  and 
even  natural,  in  the  member  of  a  body  already 
recognized  as  eccentric  in  opinions,  eccentric  in 
dress,  eccentric  in  language.  Philanthropy,  too, 
had  been  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  this 
respectable  brotherhood ;  a  devious  effort  for  the 
interest  of  mankind  passed  in  one  of  them  without 


censure — almost  without  observation .  TliC.  quaket^ 
habit  and  quaker-renown  disarmed  hostility,  nay, 
propitiated  favor  ;  it  secured  the  first  introduction 
to  magistrates,  to  nobles,  to  ministers,  to  emperors. 
When  so  much  was  effected,  the  rest  was  sure ; 
her  simple  dignity  of  demeanor,  her  singularly 
musical  voice,  her  easy,  unaffected  language,  the 
fit  vehicle  of  her  unfailing  good  sense,  her  earnest 
piety  and  unmistakable  disinterestedness,  enchained 
the  most  reluctant ;  and  to  every  cabinet  and  court 
of  Europe  where  religion  and  humanity  could  be 
maintained  or  advanced,  she  obtained  ready  admis- 
sion as  a  herald  of  peace  and  charity. 

But,  we  must  repeat,  we  take  her  as  the  ex- 
ception, not  as  the  rule.  The  high  and  holy  duties 
assigned  to  women  by  the  decrees  of  Providence 
are  essentially  of  a  secret  and  retiring  nature  ;  it 
is  in  the  privacy  of  the  closet  that  the  soft,  yet 
sterling,  wisdom  of  the  Christian  mother  stamps 
those  impressions  on  the  youthful  heart,  which, 
though  often  defaced,  are  seldom  wholly  obliter- 
ated. Whatever  tends  to  withdraw  her  from 
these  sacred  offices,  or  even  abate  their  full  force 
and  efficacy,  is  high  treason  against  the  hopes  of 
a  nation.  We  do  not  deny  that  valuable  services 
may  be  safely,  and  indeed  are  safely,  rendered  by 
many  intelligent  and  pious  ladies  who  devote  their 
hours  of  leisure  or  recreation  to  the  Rarotongaa 
and  Tahitis  of  British  Christendom — it  is  not  to 
such  that  we  would  make  allusion  ;  our  thoughts 
are  directed  to  that  total  absorption  which,  plung- 
ing women  into  the  vortex  of  eccentric  and  self- 
imposed  obligations,  merges  the  private  in  the 
public  duty,  confounds  what  is  principal  with  that 
which  is  secondary,  and  withdraws  them  from 
labors  which  they  alone  can  accomplish,  to  those 
in  which  at  least  they  may  be  equalled  by  others. 
We  may  question  whether,  even  here  in  the  in- 
stance before  us,  the  indulgence  of  a  special  and 
manifest  superiority  was  not  sometimes  purchased 
by  the  postponement,  or  delegation  to  substitutes, 
of  those  minute  and  unostentatious  offices  which 
constitute  the  order,  the  preciousness,  nay,  the  life 
itself  of  domestic  discipline.  Much,  no  doubt, 
was  easy,  and  also  permitted,  to  a  lady  whose 
notions  and  habits  were  founded  on  the  practice 
of  female  ministration  in  matters  ecclesiastical. 
It  is  beside  our  purpose  to  examine  the  scriptural 
legality  or  social  expediency  of  such  a  system  : 
we  glance  at  it  now,  merely  to  show  the  very 
peculiar  circumstances  which  fitted  her,  from  her 
earliest  years,  for  her  pubhc  task. 

Elizabeth  Gurney  was  born  cff  an  ancient  and 
honorable  race  in  the  county  of  Norfolk.  Her  own 
immediate  family,  having  maintained  the  highest 
respectability  for  many  generations,  has  latterly 
become  conspicuous  by  all  the  gifts  of  talent, 
munificence,  and  piety.  To  the  care  and  under- 
standing of  their  admirable  mother  (and  is  it  not 
always  sol)  must  be  ascribed  the  development  of 
their  moral  and  intellectual  capacities  ;  the  future 
character  of  Elizabeth  owed  not  a  little  to  that  par* 
ent's  thoughtfulness  and  providential  discipline-— 
the  unwearied  patience,  the  chastened  sensibility 
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the  habit  of  prayer,  and  expansive  love  to  all  God's 
works,  that  shone  so  eminently  throughout  her 
career.  She  piously  acknowledges  the  filial  debt 
in  a  short  memoir,  (p.  7,)  which  is  well  worthy  of 
perusal,  not  only  as  illustrative  of  ihe  disposition 
of  the  writer,  but  for  the  singularly  sensible  and 
appropriate  remarks  on  the  minute  and  considerate 
care  required  in  the  education  of  children.  Much 
in  it  recalls  the  early  history  of  William  Cowper, 
and  exhibits  the  alma.  I  inconceivable  sufferings  en- 
dured by  youthful  8U;.?eptibility  and  imagination, 
the  sources  of  genius,  but  oftentimes  the  elements 
of  sorrow.  Here  is  tht  special  province  for  the 
action  of  the  discriminating  mother ;  and,  doubt- 
less, had  the  infancy  of  tl;at  exquisite  poet  been 
longer  blessed  by  the  tendei'  guidance  of  liis  own 
admirable  parent,  his  spirit  n\ight  have  assumed  in 
some  measure  the  practical  character  of  Elizabeth 
Fry,  and  preyed  less  fiercely  aad  systematically  on 
itself. 

Every  page  of  her  early  journal  exhibits  the 
traces  of  this  first  direction  to  her  juvenile  thoughts. 
The  desire  of  personal  usefulness,  though  for  some 
time  feeble  and  indistinct,  runs  like  a  vein  through 
all  her  reflections  and  aspirations.  She  exhausts 
herself  in  conflicts,  in  hopes,  and  in  fears ;  proves 
her  heart  like  Solomon's  with  mirth,  and  finds  it 
vanity  ;  braves  sacrifices,  conjures  up  doubts,  and 
finally  embraces  the  realities  of  gospel  truth  as  the 
only  assurance  for  herself,  and  the  exclusive  in- 
strument for  the  lasting  welfare  of  mankind.  Ev- 
ery reader  will  be  struck  by  the  precocity  she  ex- 
hibits of  mental  power,  and  ascribe  the  originality 
)f  her  remarks  less  to  her  experience  of  others  than 
5  her  study  of  herself.  It  was  the  clear  percep- 
tion of  her  own  weakness  that  brought  her  to  the 
"  one  thing  needful,"  and  which  gives  a  catholic 
value  to  the  whole,  as  a  guide  and  prop  to  those 
who  may  hereafter  tread  the  thorny  path  of  moral 
and  social  benevolence.  We  are  amused,  we  con- 
fess, by  her  struggles  with  Quakerism,  and  her 
ultimate  surrender  to  a  pedantic  system,  by  which 
her  inner  being  could  never  be  ruled.  Though  a 
member  of  a  sect,  she  in  truth  was  no  sectarian  ; 
but,  underneath  the  ostentatious  singularity  of  the 
mob-cap  and  light  grey  mantle,  bore  a  humble 
heart — and  a  heart  that  could  give  honor  to  whom 
honor  was  due,  whether  he  wore  an  ermine  robe, 
sleeves  of  lawn,  or  the  foulest  rags.  We  are  at 
a  loss  for  her  reasons  ;  the  "  Concern,"  such  is 
the  term,  is  not  alleged  in  her  journal  to  have 
offered  spiritual  advantages  unattainable  elsewhere. 
She  may  have  yielded  to  the  persuasions  of  her 
many  relatives,  to  the  suggestions  of  convenience  ; 
but,  whatever  the  motive,  she  embraces,  with  true 
self-devotion,  the  whole  ;  adopts,  without  reserve, 
the  Friends'  ceremonial  law  ;  and  finds  various 
philosophical  arguments  to  fortify  the  usage  of 
"  Thou  and  Thee,"  (pp.  56,  61.)  "I  considered," 
she  observes,  "  there  were  certainly  some  advan- 
tages attending  it ;  the  first,  that  oi  weaning  the 
heart  from  this  world,  by  acting  in  some  little  things 
differently  from  it." — "  Vain  science  all,  and  false 
philosophy  ! "    Our  deep  respect  for  many  Quakers 


will  not  beguile  us  into  a  fulsome  conceit  of  the 
elevating  and  purgative  powers  of  Quakerism, 
They  are  men  of  like  passions  with  ourselves  ;  they 
may  be  seen  in  Mark  Lane  and  on  the  Exchange, 
and  pursue  their  wealth  and  enjoy  it  with  similar 
zeal  and  relish.  Nor  are  they  fully  weaned  from 
the  rougher  and  more  stimulating  diet  of  political 
ambition.  With  the  vow  of  separation  upon  ihem, 
they  have  recently  shaved  their  heads,  and  entered 
the  world  of  parliamentary  service  :  how  far  they 
or  the  public  have  gained  by  this  invasion  of  the 
Nazarites  is  beyond  our  experience.  One  of 
them,  however,  must  have  imbibed  the  humanizing 
influence  of  "  Thou  and  Thee  ;"  since  the  friend 
who  knew  him  best  not  long  ago  declared,  that 
"  If  John  Bright  had  not  been  born  a  Quaker,  he 
would  most  assuredly  have  become  a  prize-fighter." 

The  second  period  of  Mrs.  Fry's  history  may 
fairly  be  dated  from  her  first  adventure  to  survey 
those  scenes  of  degradation  and  neglect,  which  she 
was  afterwards  so  efiiciently  to  rebuke.  Hitherto 
her  journal  has  presented  much  sameness  both  of 
event  and  observation  ;  it  was  perhaps  inevitable 
in  so  limited  a  sphere.  We  are,  nevertheless,  of 
opinion  that  a  freer  use  of  an  editorial  pruning- 
knife  would  have  brought  some  advantage  to  the 
book,  and  comfort  to  the  student.  We  pant  amidst 
the  ceaseless  rush  of  new  publications — excitement 
and  distraction  are  the  order  of  the  day  ;  and  if  the 
memory  of  every  one  who  has  figured  in  the  world 
is  to  be  embalmed  in  three  stout  octavos,  or  two 
with  numerous  pages  and  close  type,  we  must 
either,  excluding  all  the  past,  surrender  ourselves 
to  the  study  of  our  deceased  contemporaries ;  or 
take  the  other  extreme,  and,  like  Parson  Adams, 
intermeddle  with  "  nothing  since  the  days  of  iEs- 
chylus." 

The  state  of  Newgate  at  this  time  would  have 
been  a  shame  to  any  fifth-rate  duchy,  the  popula- 
tion of  which  could  boast  but  little  beyond  poachers 
and  cut-throats ;  it  was  a  fearful  dishonor  to  the 
metropolis  of  the  British  empire,  a  city  as  rich  in 
means  as  in  pretensions.  The  heroism  that  con- 
ducted her  steps  into  such  scenes  may  be  inferred 
from  these  few  sentences  of  her  amiable  biogra- 
phers : — 

"  All  the  female  prisoners  were  at  that  time  con- 
fined in  the  part  now  known  as  the  untried  side. 
The  larger  portion  of  the  quadrangle  was  tnen  used 
as  a  state-prison.  The  partition  wall  was  not  of 
sufficient  height  to  prevent  the  state-prisoners  from 
overlooking  the  narrow  yard,  and  the  windows  of 
the  two  wards  and  two  cells,  of  which  the  women's 
division  consisted.  These  four  rooms  comprised 
about  190  superficial  yards,  into  which  nearly  300 
women  with  their  numerous  children  were  crowded  ; 
tried  and  untried,  misdemeanants  and  felons;  with- 
out classification,  without  employment,  and  with  no 
other  superintendance  than  that  given  by  a  man  and 
his  son,  who  had  charge  of  them  by  night  and  by 
day.  Destitute  of  sufficient  clothing,  for  which 
there  was  no  provision ;  in  rags  and  dirt,  without 
bedding,  they  slept  on  the  floor,  the  boards  of  which 
were  in  part  raised  to  supply  a  sort  of  pillow.  In 
the  same  rooms  they  lived,  cooked,  and  washed. 
With  the  proceeds  of  their  clamorous  begging,  whet 
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any  stranger  appeared  amongst  them,  the  prisoners 
purchased  Hquors  from  a  regular  tap  in  the  prison. 
Spirits  were  openly  drunk,  and  the  ear  was  assailed 
by  the  most  terrible  language.  Beyond  that  neces- 
sary for  safe  custody,  there  was  little  restraint  over 
their  communication  with  the  world  without.  Al- 
though military  sentinels  were  posted  on  the  leads 
of  the  prison,  such  was  the  lawlessness  prevailing, 
that  Mr.  Newman,  the  governor,  entered  this  por- 
tion of  it  with  reluctance." — pp.  205,  206.   • 

Her  Journal  contains  the  following  entry  : 
*'  1813,  16th  day,  second  month,"  [Anglicc  Febru- 
ary.) "  Yesttjiday  we  were  some  hours  at  New- 
gate with  the  poor  female  felons,  attending  to  their 
tutward  necessities  ;  we  had,  been  twice  previous- 
ly "  "  Thus  simply  and  incidentally,"  continues 
the  editor,  "  is  recorded  Elizabeth  Fry's  first  en- 
trance upon  the  scene  of  her  futuie  labors,  evident- 
ly without  any  idea  of  the  importance  of  its  ultimate 
results." 

Some  time  elapsed  before  Mrs.  Fry  set  herself 
in  good  earnest  to  the  prosecution  of  her  great  de- 
sign ;  but  meanwhile  "  tribulation  worked  in  her 
patience ;  and  patience,  experience ;  and  experi- 
ence, hope."  The  loss  of  property,  of  relatives 
and  friends,  and,  above  all,  the  death  of  a  dearly 
beloved  child,  were  providential  instruments  to 
adapt  her  to  the  work  ; — to  stir  up  and  strengthen 
in  her  heart  a  tender  sympathy  for  the  suffering  of 
others ;  and  convince  her  that  in  their  spiritual 
improvement  alone  could  be  found  for  them  an 
effective  consolation.  She  has  recorded  in  some 
touching  passages  her  grief  and  resignation  in  the 
deaths  of  her  brother  John  and  her  daughter  Betsey ; 
and  we  recommend  them  to  the  perusal  of  all  who 
may  be  tried  in  a  similar  manner,  as  beautiful  illus- 
trations of  the  extent  to  which  religion  permits 
sorrow,  and  of  its  sole  and  glorious  remedy. — 
(pp.  225,  237,  241.) 

Nor  was  she  without  her  minor  vexations,  those 
crosses  and  annoyances  that  dog  the  march  of  the 
Samaritan.  It  is  the  badge  of  all  the  tribe  ;  and 
we  shall  extract  a  passage  or  two  for  those  who 
are  young  in  the  walk,  to  teach  them  that  great 
results  must  be  attained  through  a  succession  of 
small  failures.  Let  such  watch  the  manner  in 
which  this  modest  heroine  drew  wisdom  and  cour- 
age from  every  disappointment : — 

"  I  am  low  under  a  sense  of  my  own  infirmities, 
and  also  rather  grieved  by  the  poor.  I  endeavored 
to  serve  them,  and  have  given  them  such  broth  and 
dumplings  as  we  should  eat  ourselves ;  I  find  great 
fault  has  been  found  with  them,  and  one  woman 
seen  to  throw  them  to  the  pigs  ;  still  persevering  to 
do  my  utmost  for  them,  and  patiently  bear  their  re- 
proach, which  may  be  better  for  me  than  their 
praises. 

"  Tried  by  my  servants  appearing  dissatisfied  by 
what  I  believe  to  be  liberal  things.  I  feel  these 
things  when  I  consider  how  false  a  view  we  may 
take  of  each  other,  and  how  different  my  feelings 
towards  them  are  from  being  ungenerous  ;  which  I 
fear  they  think.  I  know  no  family  who  allows  ex- 
actly the  same  indulgences,  and  few  who  give  the 
same  high  wages,  and  yet  I  do  not  know  of  any  one 
so  often  grieved  by  the  discontents  of  servants  as 
myself.     I  believe  I  had  rather  go  without  indul- 


gences myself  (if  T  thought  it  right)  than  curtail 
theirs  ;  the  lavish  way  in  which  most  o«f  their  de- 
scription appear  to  think  things  ought  to  be  used,  is 
a  trial  to  me,  and  contrary  to  my  best  judgment ; 
but  a  constant  lesson  to  myself  is  the  ingratitude 
and  discontent  which  I  think  I  see  and  feel  m  many, 
because  I  doubt  not  it  is  the  same  with  rnyself. 
How  bountifully  am  I  dealt  with,  day  by  day,  and 
yet  if  there  be  one  little  subject  of  sorrow  or  appa- 
rent discontent,  do  I  not  in  my  heart  dwell  upon 
that,  and  not  by  any  means  sufficiently  upon  the 
innumerable  mercies  and  blessings  that  surround 
me?  Feeling  that  I  am  so  infirm,  can  I  wonder  at 
the  infirmities  of  others?" — p.  216. 

In  the  month  of  April,  1817,  after  several  des- 
ultory visits  and  experiments,  "  an  association  was 
formed  for  the  improvement  of  the  female  prisoners 
in  Newgate."  It  consisted  of  the  wife  of  a  cler- 
gyman, and  eleven  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends.  Aldermen,  turnkeys,  constables,  and  all 
the  rank  and  file  of  law  and  justice,  stood  aghast 
in  the  contemplation  of  these  Christian  women 
prompted,  as  they  thought,  by  a  silly,  though  gen- 
erous enthusiasm,  to  lead  the  forlorn  hope  against 
this  fortress  of  misery  and  sin.  "  You  see  your 
materials,"  said  one  incredulous  sheriff — a  fair 
specimen  of  those  officials  who  did  not  refuse  their 
countenance  to  the  work  of  these  heroic  ladies,  but, 
guided  by  the  better  part  of  valor,  withheld  their 
cooperation  : — '*  You  see  your  materials  ;"  and 
truly  they  were  such  as  would  have  revolted  any 
ordinary  appetite  for  the  "  luxury  of  doing  good." 
We  have  already  said  something  of  the  condition 
of  the  gaol ;  we  will  add  a  sentence  from  the  pen 
of  Mary  Sanderson,  (p.  261,)  the  friend  and  coad- 
jutor of  Mrs.  Fry  : — "  The  railings,"  she  says,  in 
describing  her  first  visit,  "  were  crowded  with  half- 
naked  women,  struggling  together  for  the  front 
situations  with  the  most  boisterous  violence,  and 
begging  with  the  utmost  vociferation.  She  felt  as 
if  she  were  going  into  a  den  of  wild  beasts,  and  she 
well  recollects  quite  shuddering  when  the  door 
closed  upon  her,  and  she  was  locked  in  with  such 
a  herd  of  novel  and  desperate  companions."  *'  On 
the  second  visit  of  Mrs.  Fry,"  say  her  biographers, 
"  she  was,  at  her  own  request,  left  alone  amongst 
the  women  for  some  hours."  We  wish  that  she 
herself  had  given  us  a  detailed  record  of  her  enter- 
prise ;  it  must  have  closely  resembled  the  achieve- 
ment of  Pinel.  That  great  man,  in  the  midst  of 
the  Reign  of  Terror,  bringing  his  work  of  love  into 
strange  contrast  with  the  scenes  around  him,  de- 
manded and  obtained  pennission  to  visit  the  Bicetre, 
and  liberate  as  many  of  the  supposed  madmen  as 
his  judgment  should  determine.  He  entered  the 
receptacle  of  degraded  humanity ;  all  was  intensely 
dark  ;  the  yelling  and  the  clanking  chains  struck  a 
deeper  horror.  Couthon,  the  regicide,  who  had 
accompanied  him,  would  proceed  no  further — "  for 
conscience  doth  make  cowards  of  us  all ;"  but  Pi- 
nel, strong  in  his  benevolence  and  his  convictions, 
plunged  into  the  cells ;  even  furious  captives  were  as- 
tounded into  tranquillity  by  this  invasion  of  mercy  ; 
fifty  were  set  free  by  his  own  hands — and,  basking 
in  the  sun  or  crawling  at  his  feet,  they  testified  tb» 
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power  pf  sympathy  over  fallen  nature,  and  returned 
to  the  enjoyment  of  physical  existence.  A  similar 
success  awaited  the  efforts  of  Elizabeth  Fry — often 
has  she  been  heard  to  relate,  with  modest  and 
grateful  piety,  the  triumphs  of  the  gospel,  in  the 
cases  of  hundreds  of  frantic  culprits  who,  with 
alacrity,  submitted  to  the  yoke  of  truth  :  but  her 
fame  does  not  rest  on  private  narrative  ;  the  coun- 
try resounded  with  her  deeds  ;  and  public  testimony 
was  displayed,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  in  abun- 
dant and  grateful  imitation. 

We  cannot  affect  to  concur  in  her  extreme  opin- 
ions against  capital  punishments  in  every  case  ; 
but  no  one  can  ever  refuse  her  the  praise  of  having 
largely  contributed,  by  her  profound  sympathy  and 
untiring  beneficence,  to  that  change  in  the  general 
tone  of  tl^ought  and  feeling  which  by  and  by  re- 
sulted in  a  most  marked  abatement  of  the  severity 
of  our  Criminal  Code. 

Her  efforts,  in  conjunction  w4th  the  Ladies' 
Newgate  Association,  were  soon  directed  to  the 
condition  of  the  women  convicts  in  the  next  steps 
of  their  progress  : — 

*'  Tt  was  a  custom  among  the  female  transports 
to  riot  previous  to  their  departure  from  Newgate, 
breaking  windows,  furniture,  or  whatever  came 
within  their  reach.  They  were  generally  conveyed 
from  the  prison  to  the  waterside  in  open  wagons, 
went  off  shouting  amidst  assembled  crowds,  and 
were  noisy  and  disorderly  on  the  road  and  in  the 
boats.  Mrs.  Fry  prevailed  on  the  governor  to  con- 
sent to  their  being  moved  in  hackney-coaches.  She 
then  promised  the  women,  if  they  would  be  quiet 
and  orderly,  that  she  and  other  ladies  would  accom- 
pany them  to  Deptford,  and  see  them  on  board  ; 
accordingly  when  the  time  came,  no  disturbance 
took  place  ;  the  women  in  hackney-coaches,  with 
turnkeys  in  attendance,  formed  a  procession,  which 
was  closed  by  her  carriage  ;  and  the  women  behaved 
well  on  the  road." — p.  319. 

Mrs.  Fry's  success  in  respect  of  these  unhappy 
females  is  well  known — but  still  we  think  it  proper 
to  give  more  details  of  the  system  that  she  found 
in  operation  : — 

"  The  mode  in  which  they  were  brought  on  board 
long  continued  to  be  highly  objectionable  ;  they  ar- 
rived from  the  country  in  small  parties,  at  irregular 
intervals,  having  been  conveyed  on  the  outside  of 
stage-coaches,  by  smacks  or  hoys,  or  any  convey- 
ance that  offered,  under  the  care  of  a  turnkey.  In 
some  instances  their  children,  equally  destitute  as 
themselves,  accompanied  them ;  in  others,  their 
sufferings  were  increased  by  sudden  separation 
from  their  infants.     Often  did  Mrs.  Pryor  and  her 

friend  and  companion  Lydia  1 quit  those  scenes, 

not  to  return  to  their  own  homes,  but  to  go  to 
Whitehall;  to  represent  such  cases,  that  the  neces- 
sary letters  should  be  dispatched  without  the  loss 
of  a  post,  ordering  the  restoration  of  these  poor 
aurslings  to  their  mothers  before  the  ship  should 
sail.  In  addition  to  these  evils,  the  women  were 
almost  invariably  more  or  less  ironed,  sometimes 
cruelly  so.  On  board  the  '  Mary  Anne,'  in  1822, 
the  prisoners  from  Lancaster  Castle  arrived  not 
merely  handcuffed,  but  with  heavy  irons  on  their 
legs,  which  had  occasioned  considerable  swelling, 
and,  in  one  instance,  serious  inflammation.    Eleven 


women  from  Lancaster  were  sent  to  the  shi]^ 
'  Brothers'  in  1823,  iron-hooped  rourd  their  legw 
and  arms,  and  chained  to  each  other.  The  com- 
plaints of  these  women  were  very  mournful ;  they 
were  not  allowed  to  get  up  or  down  from  the  coach 
without  the  whole  being  dragged  together;  Bome 
of  them  had  children  to  carry  ;  they  received  no 
help  or  alleviation  to  their  suffering.  A  woman 
from  Cardigan  travelled  with  a  hoop  of  iron  round 
her  ankle  until  she  arrived  at  Newgate,  where  the 
sub-matron  insisted  on  having  it  taken  off.  In 
driving  the  rivet  towards  her  leg  to  do  so,  it  gave 
her  so  much  pain  that  she  fainted  under  the  opera- 
tion. She  stated  that  during  a  lengthened  impris- 
onment she  wore  an  iron  hoop  round  her  waist; 
from  that  a  chain  connected  with  another  hoop 
round  her  leg  above  the  knee — from  which  a  second 
chain  was  fastened  to  a  third  hoop  round  her  ankle  : 
in  the  hoop  that  went  round  her  waist  were,  she 
said,  two  bolts  or  fastenings,  in  which  her  hands 
were  confined  when  she  went  to  bed  at  night,  which 
bed  was  only  of  straw. 

"  Such  were  a  few  of  the  scenes  into  which  Mrs. 
Fry  was  introduced  in  this  department  of  her  im- 
portant labors  for  the  good  of  the  suffering  and  the 
sinful  of  her  own  sex." — p.  445. 

Not  content  with  having  cleansed  the  Augean 
stable  of  Newgate,  she  directed  her  attention  to 
the  gaols  in  Scotland — which  seems  to  have  been 
even  more  deserving  of  the  disgraceful  epithet.  A 
journey  on  the  concerns  of  the  society,  undertaken 
by  herself  and  her  worthy  brother,  Joseph  John 
Gumey,  was  improved  into  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
abodes  of  wretchedness  allotted  to  the  culprit  and 
the  debtor,  the  sons  of  crime  or  misfortune.  We 
shrink  from  the  terrible  details  of  needless  suffer- 
ing, needless  either  for  safety,  precaution,  or  chas- 
tisement, inflicted  on  these  victims ;  they  are 
recorded  in  some  notes  published  at  the  time  by 
Mr.  Gurney ;  and  may  they  long  endure,  and  be 
read,  as  an  historical  preface  to  the  victory  that 
humanity  has  achieved ! 

The  condition  of  the  insane  did  not  escape  her 
eye ;  nor  would  it,  indeed,  have  been  possible  in 
one  who  thought  and  felt  so  much  for  the  welfare 
of  the  human  race.  "  Nothing,"  say  the  biogra- 
phers, "  left  so  melancholy  an  impression  on  her 
mind,  as  the  state  of  the  poor  lunatic  in  the  cell  at 
Haddington."  Here  was  before  her  view  an  in- 
stance of  the  system  that  then  prevailed,  through 
nearly  the  whole  of  Europe,  in  the  treatment  of 
the  insane  !  Until  keys  and  chains  and  whips  gar- 
nished the  person  of  the  keeper,  he  could  not  be 
considered  as  fitly  equipped  for  his  ferocious  work, 
which,  in  his  utter  and  brutal  ignorance,  and  aided 
by  the  strait-waistcoat,  periodical  scourgings,  and 
the  dark  and  filthy  dungeon,  he  performed  w4th  all 
the  zeal  and  conviction  of  an  inquisitor.  Scotland 
now  possesses  many  excellent  institutions  in  which 
science  and  benevolence  have  produced  most  happy 
results  :  there  is  still,  however,  a  lamentable  defi- 
ciency of  rightful  provision  for  the  pauper  lunatic. 
But  the  excellent  first  report  of  the  Scotch  poor- 
law  commissioners  gives  us  reason  to  hope  that 
all  such  neglect  has  received  its  doom. 

It  is  interesting  to  trace,  at  this  period  of  hei 
career,  her  discovery  and  estimate  of  those  nrinci 
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pies  of  management  which  have  now  become  the 
standing  rules  of  every  English  asylum  for  the  care 
of  the  insane.  It  is  due  to  her  fame,  and  to  the 
3fForts  of  the  Quaker  body  in  this  behalf,  not  to 
pass  in  silence  her  sagacious  and  humane  observa- 
tions addressed  to  Mr.  Venning,  at  Petersburg 
("  quae  regio  in  terris,"  she  might  well  have  said, 
"  nostri  non  plena  laborisV)  for  the  conduct  of  an 
establishment  in  that  capital.  She  saw  clearly  and 
experienced  the  power  of  love  over  the  human 
heart,  whether  corrupted,  as  in  the  criminal,  or 
stupefied,  as  in  the  lunatic.  She  saw  that  the 
benighted  and  wandering  madman  possessed  and 
cherished  the  remnants  of  his  better  mind,  and 
that  he  clung  to  nothing  so  much  as  to  that  which 
all  seemed  to  deny  him — some  little  semblance  of 
respect.  Sympathy  is  the  great  secret  to  govern 
the  human  race ;  and,  whether  it  be  in  a  prison, 
a  ragged  school,  a  madhouse,  or  the  world  at  large, 
he  that  would  force  men's  hearts  to  a  surrender, 
must  do  so  by  manifesting  that  they  would  be  safe 
if  committed  to  his  keeping. 

The  narrative  of  the  present  volume  terminates 
with  the  year  1825,  and  closes  the  account  of  her 
benevolent  activity  down  to  this  date  by  mentionuig 
the  commencement  of  her  service  for  the  benefit 
of  the  coast  guard.  A  simple  incident,  simply 
told,  paints  the  lifelong  watchfulness  : — 

"In  Mrs.  Fry's  illness  at  Brighton,"  say  her 
biographers,  "  she  was  liable  to  distressing  attacks 
of  faintness  during  the  night  and  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  it  was  frequently  necessary  to  take  her 
to  an  open  window  for  the  refreshment  of  the  air. 
Whether  through  the  quiet  grey  dawn  of  the  sum- 
mer's morning,  or  by  the  fitful  gleams  of  the  tem- 
pestuous sky,  one  living  object  always  presented 
itself  to  her  view  on  these  occasions ;  the  solitary 
blockade-man  pacing  the  shingly  beach." — p.  472. 

That  she  should  have  been  exposed  to  various 
illnesses,  the  result  of  her  toil  and  persevering 
anxiety,  can  surprise  no  one  who  reads  her  memoir. 
"  Mrs.  Fry's  time  was  occupied,"  we  are  told, 
"  to  an  extent  of  which  none  but  those  who  lived 
with  her  can  form  any  idea.  The  letters  she  re- 
ceived from  all  parts  of  the  country  were  numer- 
ous. These  letters  required  long  and  careful 
answers."  Had  she  hved  in  the  days  of  the 
penny-post,  her  life  would  have  been  an  astonish- 
ment to  her?  "  Poor  people,  thinking  her  purse 
as  boundless  as  her  good-will,  wrote  innumerable 
petitions  praying  for  assistance  ;  others  sought  for 
counsel,  or  desired  employment,  which  they  im- 
agined shs  !ould  obtain  for  them."  We  know  it 
well ;  the  /«'ealth  of  Crcesus  and  the  patronage  of 
two  prime  ministers  rolled  into  one,  would  not  suf- 
fice to  pay  even  one  per  cent,  of  the  demands  on 
any  one  who  has  acquired  the  name  of  an  active 
philanthropist.  Incessant  anxieties  and  cares, 
watchings,  and  journeyings,  made  up  in  fact  the 
sum  of  her  devoted  existence ;  and  her  health 
could  not  but  pay  the  penalty. 

She  was  subjected  to  some  trial  (pp.  404,  407, 
408)  by  the  preference  her  daughter  manifested  to 
«  member  of  the  Church  of  England  over  one  of 


the  Society  of  Friends.  In  no  one  instance  doea 
her  Catholic  spirit  shine  more  brightly  :  but  her 
Journal  shows  that  she  keenly  felt  the  displeasure 
of  the  brotherhood,  with  whom  "it  is  a  rule  of 
discipline  to  disunite  from  membership  those  who 
marry  persons  not  members  of  the  society.  It  is 
very  strictly  enforced ;  and  to  promote  such  con- 
nections is  looked  upon  as  an  act  of  delinquency 
on  the  part  of  parents  and  guardians  I"  (p.  405.) 
This  fact  alone  would  be  sufficient  reason  for  the 
form  of  biography  adopted  by  the  editors.  It 
would  have  been  difficult  for  members  of  the 
Church  of  England,  however  delicately  and  af- 
fectionately alive  to  the  merits  of  their  deceased 
parent,  to  have  composed  a  narrative  satisfactory, 
in  all  its  bearings,  to  the  sensitive  apprehensions 
of  the  Society  of  Friends.  She  has  been  made 
her  own  historian  ;  and  the  result  is  a  record 
which,  exhibiting  all  the  workings  and  triumphs 
of  an  ardent  faith,  and  abounding  in  lessons  of  pa- 
tient experience,  is  sure  to  be  studied  and  prized 
by  all  who  have  any  share  in  the  spirit  of  Mrs. 
Fry. 

The  rest  of  the  work  will  not,  we  hope,  be  long 
deferred.  Trials  of  a  heavy  kind,  we  know, 
awaited  her — increased  embarrassments  of  fortune, 
and  the  loss  of  her  excellent  son  William,  the  joy 
and  prop  of  his  mother,  tested  and  matured  the 
spirit  that  could  solemnly  declare  to  her  daughter 
in  her  last  illness  : — "  I  can  say  one  thing ;  since 
my  heart  was  touched  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  I 
believe  I  never  have  awakened  from  sleep,  in  sick- 
ness or  in  health,  by  day  or  by  night,  witliout  my 
first  waking  thought  being  how  best  I  might  serv 
my  Lord."    (p.  vii.) 


From  the  Spectator. 
d'aUBIGNe's    GERMANY,    ENGLAND,    AND   SCOT- 
LAND. 

In  the  spring  of  1845,  the  historian  of  the 
Reformation,  Dr.  Merle  D'Aubigne,  was  deputed, 
with  two  other  Protestant  ministers  of  the  conti- 
nent, to  visit  Germany  and  Great  Britain.  The 
object  was  to  endeavor  to  eflfect  a  union  among 
Christians  of  all  denominations,  except  Papists,  and 
(as  we  infer)  the  state  church  of  Scotland,  or  the 
tractarian  and  "  Canterbury"  part  of  the  Anglican 
church — meaning  by  "  Canterbury"  those  who 
uphold  the  apostolical  succession.  Individually 
the  ministers,  especially  D'Aubigne,  were  received 
with  much  attention  and  hospitality,  from  the 
bishop  of  London  and  the  royal  commissioner  of 
the  Presbyterian  church,  downwards  :  they  wero 
welcomed  as  new  planets  at  the  diflferent  "  May 
meetings"  they  attended  in  England,  and  at  a  free 
kirk  gathering  in  Scotland.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
open  the  eyes  very  widely  to  ascertain  how  they 
succeeded  in  the  main  end  of  their  mission ; 
although  such  interchange  of  courtesies  must  tend 
to  soften  asperities,  and  somewhat  diminish  theo- 
logical rancor,  and  is  therefore  to  be  encouraged. 
On  D'Aubigne's  return  to  Geneva,  his  friends  and 
flock  requested  him  to  furnish  an  account  of  what 
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he  had  seen  ;  and  in  the  winter  of  1845-46  he 
appears  to  have  given  a  course  of  lectures  or 
addresses  on  his  tour,  confining  himself  to  the 
present  time.  Not  satiated  by  what  they  had 
heard,  the  audience  renewed  their  request ;  and  in 
the  Allowing  winter  the  author  recurred  to  the 
past,  taking  a  survey  of  the  Scottish  church  from 
its  popish  period  down  to  the  late  schism.  These 
discourses  form  the  basis  of  the  book  before  us,  if 
indeed  they  are  not  the  book  itself;  which,  in 
obedience  to  the  original  plan,  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  under  the  titles  of  "  Travelling  Recollec- 
tions," and  '*  Historical  Recollections." 

The  Travelling  Recollections  differ  from  travels 
in  general  by  giving  no  regular  narrative  of  the 
journey.  The  principal  places  alone  are  men- 
tioned, not  the  intermediate  tour ;  unless  the  very 
curt  account  of  the  run  from  London  to  Edinburgh 
may  stand  as  an  exception.  There  is  as  little  of 
description,  which  forms  so  staple  an  article  with 
ordinary  tourists  :  the  dense  population,  business, 
and  activity  of  London — the  striking  site  and 
romantic  beauties  of  Edinburgh — are  the  fullest 
passages  of  this  kind,  and  they  are  not  very  ample. 
Observation,  partly  social,  though  chiefly  religious, 
is  one  great  feature  of  the  book  ;  but  its  main 
characteristic  is  disquisitional.  D'Aubigne  glances 
at  the  history  of  each  country  he  visited  ;  estimates 
the  character  of  the  people ;  looks  more  particu- 
larly at  the  state  of  religion,  and  the  causes  that 
have  produced  it.  In  Germany,  for  example, 
almost  his  sole  topics  are  rationalism,  the  new 
movement  under  Ronge,  and  the  writer's  hopes 
of  a  revival  of  Christian  faith  in  that  country ; 
although,  if  we  undei-stand  him  rightly,  there  are 
but  three  places  at  present  where  faith  is  preached 
in  the  churches.  In  England,  tractarianism  and 
the  general  state  of  the  church,  with  some  glances 
at  dissenters,  occupy  much  of  his  attention ;  but 
varied  by  sketches  of  social  and  national  traits, 
with  accounts  of  meetings,  and  so  forth.  In  Scot- 
land there  is  a  similar  intermixture  ;  but  as  the 
free  kirk  movement  was  then  at  its  height,  and 
the  deputation  took  a  part  in  it,  religion  predomi- 
nates still  more  in  the  visit  to  that  country  than  in 
the  visit  to  England. 

This  mode  of  making  use  of  travels  as  a  theme 
for  discussion  has  not  so  dry  or  heavy  an  effect  as 
might  be  anticipated.  The  author  is  earnest  in  his 
subject,  thoroughly  imbued  with  it,  and  he  deals 
only  with  leading  points.  His  genius  is  vital 
though  not  vivacious ;  his  manner  is  spirited,  and 
novel  from  its  foreign  air,  without  being  strange  or 
extreme.  In  touching  on  history,  as  he  often 
must  do,  there  is  none  of  the  stiff  and  borrowed 
air  of  the  compiler  or  the  book-stuffer.  D'Aubigne 
recurs  to  it  because  it  is  essential  to  his  argument  ; 
and  then  leaves  it.  In  like  manner,  his  religious 
\-iews  are  distinct  and  philosophical ;  but  full  of 
Ufe,  and  devoid  of  cant.  He  animates  his  disqui- 
sition by  pictures  of  meetings  and  of  men,  as  well 
as  by  personal  reminiscences  ;  for  D'Aubigne  has 
been  in  England  before,  and  is  well  acquainted 
with  Germany. 


Of  the  Romanist  schism  that  originated  with 
Ronge  he  has  little  hope,  partly  from  the  secret 
rationalism  that  prevails  among  the  educated 
Romanists,  partly  from  German  mysticism,  and  the 
"  scientific"  manner  in  which  religion  is  handled 
in  Germany.  A  few  anecdotes  will  illustrate  his 
view. 

"  At  Manheim,  the  new  church,  now  in  a  flour- 
ishing condition,  was  just  forming  when  I  passed 
through  it.  It  is  a  gay  and  worldly  town.  '  Why,' 
said  some  one  to  a  Roman  Catholic,  'do  not  you, 
who  are  opposed  to  the  priests  and  the  pope,  join 
the  German  Catholic  church?'  '  For  two  reasons,' 
was  the  reply.  '  The  first,  because  I  should  have 
to  go  to  church,  and  I  had  rather  amuse  myself; 
the  second,  that  I  should  have  to  give  money,  and 
I  had  rather  keep  it.'  These  are  some  of  the 
motives  that  keep  the  adherents  of  the  pope  faithful 
to  their  standard. 

"  While  I  was  at  Heidelberg,  the  new  church 
had  neither  priest  nor  minister ;  the  members  cele- 
brated divine  worship  among  themselves.  '  I  must 
own  to  you,'  said  one  of  these,  '  that  up  to  the 
time  (a  month  ago)  when  I  joined  the  German 
Catholic  church,  I  had  never  opened  the  Bible  ;  but 
I  read  it  now.'  This  person,  who  had  been  read- 
ing the  Bible  '  for  a  month,'  was  a  teacher  in  these 
meetings ! 

"  At  Stutgard,  the  capital  of  Wurtemberg,  I 
attended,  at  seven  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning,  the 
worship  of  this  new  church  in  the  Reformed  chapel. 
There  were  very  few  women,  but  many  men  ; 
several,  no  doubt,  strangers  like  myself.  I  observed 
very  little  seriousness  before  the  service  began ; 
they  were  standing  in  groups,  and  even  talking 
somewhat  loudly.  It  was  more  like  the  commence- 
ment of  a  political  or  hterary  meeting  than  of  one 
for  religious  worship. 

"  At  length  the  priest,  having  put  on  his  canon- 
icals in  a  corner  of  the  building,  came  and  stood 
before  the  altar,  which  was  somewhat  shabbily 
ornamented  with  garlands,  tapers,  and  a  picture. 
He  was  a  tall,  stout,  red-faced  man,  with  a  drawl- 
ing tone  and  coarseness  of  manner  which  are  not 
uncommonly  found  in  the  Romish  clergy.  He  told 
us  he  knew  the  papacy  well,  for  he  had  been  a 
priest  twenty-five  years ;  which  was  plain  enough 
to  be  seen." 

As  the  gravest  like  to  look  in  the  glass,  if  it  is 
only  to  see  how  they  look,  we  will  take  our 
remaining  extracts  from  that  part  which  relates  to 
this  country. 

"  On  approaching  the  capital,  [on  the  Dover 
railway,]  my  wondering  eyes  looked  down  from  the 
carriage  into  innumerable  narrow  streets  of  small 
houses,  all  of  uniform  and  mean  appearance,  black- 
ened with  coal-dust  and  shrouded  by  a  smoky 
atmosphere.  Such  is  the  gloomy  avenue  which 
leads  to  the  delightful  parks  of  the  metropolis,  its 
superb  squares,  magnificent  bazaars,  and  rich  pal- 
aces. 

"  What  crowds  in  the  streets,  what  bustle,  what 
hurry !  These  carriages,  pubhc  and  private,  almost 
as  numerous  as  the  foot-passengers ;  that  dazzling 
display  of  every  production  of  British  industry,  and 
of  the  most  distant  lands ;  those  forests  of  ships, 
motionless  in  their  immense  docks ;  the  steam- 
boats, which,  like  a  weaver's  shuttle,  incessantly 
ply  up  and  dov;n  the  Thames  with  inconceivable 
rapidity,  taking  up  and  setting  down  at  every  pier 
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a  fresh  cargo  of  breathless  passengers  ;  everything 
you  behold  tells  you  that  you  are  now  in  the  cap- 
ital of  the  commercial  world. 

*'  If  the  German  feeds  upon  the  ideal,  the  prac- 
tical is  the  characteristic  of  Great  Britain ;  I  say, 
Britain,  because  most  of  what  I  say  here  of  Eng- 
land is  applicable  to  Scotland  also.  Reality,  action, 
business,  bear  sway  in  the  politics,  the  industry,  the 
commerce,  and,  I  will  even  say,  in  the  religion  of 
the  English.  Yet  this  practical  tendency  which 
characterizes  England  is  not  selfish,  as  might  have 
been  expected.  The  large  scale  on  which  the  peo- 
ple work  gives  a  certain  scope  and  grandeur  to  the 
imagination.  The  habit  which  the  English  have 
of  forming  into  parties,  and  of  looking  constantly  at 
themselves  as  a  nation,  is  opposed  to  a  narrow  sel- 
fishness ;  and  a  more  elevated  sentiment  struggles 
with  this  vice  in  a  large  portion  of  the  people. 

"  Perhaps  one  of  the  things  that  strikes  a 
stranger  the  most  on  his  arrival  in  London  is,  not 
the  nobility,  but  the  common  people  ;  their  strength, 
their  energy,  their  quickness,  their  skill,  their  civil- 
ity, and,  above  all,  their  calmness  and  silence  during 
their  unceasing  activity.  They  are  all  alive  to 
what  they  are  about,  and  they  are  clever  at  it ;  you 
can  see  this  in  the  carriages,  the  ships,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  railroads.  The  skill  with  which  an 
English  coachman  drives  you  through  the  streets 
of  London,  among  thousands  of  vehicles,  without 
ever  jostling  you,  is  inconceivable. 

"  The  day  after  my  arrival  in  London,  I  visited 

the  ancient  seat  of  our  friend  M ,  built  in  the 

time  of  Elizabeth.  The  railroad  took  me  a  certain 
distance,  where  I  had  to  find  a  carriage  to  take  me 

on  to  L Park  ;  but  what  on  the  continent  might 

perhaps  have  occupied  an  hour,  was  here  done  in 
an  instant.  In  less  than  a  minute  all  our  luggage 
was  lifted  from  the  train  into  the  carriage,  and  the 
fly  was  winging  its  way  towards  the  park.     *     * 

"  I  observed  in  England  one  thing,  that  the  peo- 
ple talk  much  less  of  liberty  than  we  do  on  the  con- 
tinent, but  practise  it  more.  This  is  quite  natural ; 
when  we  possess  a  thing,  we  mention  it  less  fre- 
quently than  when  we  are  in  search  of  it.  The 
young  men  who  play  so  important  a  part  in  Ger- 
many, and  even  in  France  and  other  countries,  do 
not  so  in  England.  It  is  not  for  want  of  spirit  in 
the  English  youth — they  have  even  rather  too  much ; 
but  it  is  confined  in  the  preparatory  sphere  of  schools 
and  colleges,  and  does  not  display  itself  in  public 
business.  Influential  institutions  satisfy  this  people. 
The  young  men  know  that  their  turn  will  come, 
and  they  wait  quietly.  Among  a  people  deprived 
of  public  institutions,  vigor  is  often  misplaced ;  it 
is  forced  forward  in  youth  and  exhausted  in  riper 
years.  In  England,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  disci- 
plined in  youth  and  exerted  in  manhood.  On  the 
continent,  paternal  authority  is  much  shaken ;  in 
Britain,  the  parents,  generally  speaking,  know  how 
to  keep  their  children  at  a  respectful  distance ;  and 
this  is  a  great  element  of  strength  for  a  nation. 
When  the  Bible  would  pronounce  a  threat  against 
a  people,  it  says,  '  I  will  give  them  children  to  be 
their  princes,  and  babes  shall  rule  over  them.'  This 
curse  has  been  but  too  well  fulfilled  among  many 
nations.  *  *  *  * 

"  In  Britain,  of  all  the  countries  in  the  earth,  the 
nobility  have  the  most  power.     The  king  or  queen 


is  but  the  keystone  of  the  aristocracy.  This  aris- 
tocracy, also,  wears  its  greatness  well.  There  is 
in  the  manners  of  the  great  ones  of  England  a  noble- 
ness, a  grace,  a  simplicity,  an  exquisite  perfume  of 
sociability,  and  a  regard  for  their  inferiors  in  the 
social  scale,  which  win  every  heart.  There  is 
among  the  English,  especially  among  the  aristoc- 
racy, a  physical  beauty  celebrated  all  over  the  world, 
and  with  which  the  moral  beauty  of  the  mind  is  often 
in  harmony.  These  nobles  have  not  merely,  like 
those  of  some  other  nations,  an  external  polish,  but 
there  is  within  them  an  internal  grace,  a  politeness 
of  the  soul. 

"  In  other  respects  the  English  aristocracy  ap- 
pears to  me  no  less  admirable.  When  we  behold 
elsewhere  the  frightful  tyranny  which  radicalism 
sets  up,  we  can  understand  the  mischief  it  would 
do  in  England  if  ever  it  were  triumphant ;  and  we 
are  inclined  to  regard  the  aristocracy,  which  there 
exercises  such  strength,  as  one  of  the  necessary 
guarantees  for  freedom.         #  *  * 

"  Duty  is  an  idea  but  too  much  forgotten  among 
us,  while  in  England  it  is  all-important.  This 
nation,  so  powerful  and  so  haughty,  bows  before 
the  thought  of  duty.  It  was  Nelson's  signal  to  his 
fleet  at  Trafalgar,  '  England  expects  every  man  to 
do  his  duty' — and  every  man  did  it. 

"  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  being  asked  if  he 
had  seen  a  French  criticism  on  the  fourteen  volumes 
of  his  Despatches,  replied  in  the  negative ;  and  in- 
quired, '  What  do  the  French  say  of  them?'  He 
was  told  that  the  reviewer  remarked  the  word  glory 
did  not  once  occur,  but  that  duty  frequently  did." 

These  complimentary  sketches  might  be  ex- 
tended ;  and  there  are  some  drawbacks,  but  not 
perhaps  so  many  in  the  book  as  in  the  reality. 
The  views  of  D'Aubigne,  well  read  as  he  is  in 
history,  cannot  always  be  implicitly  received  upon 
minuter  points  as  regards  this  country,  either  from 
haste  or  bias.  He  says  that  "  Popery  is  less  a 
religion  than  a  state  ;"  which  is  true,  with  the 
qualification  that  religion  is  used  by  the  Romish 
priesthood  as  a  means  to  acquire  temporal  power. 
He  also  says,  that  on  the  Reformation, 

"  Many  Protestant  churches,  depriving  the  pope 
of  the  supremacy  he  had  usurped,  consented  that 
the  magistrate  or  the  king  should  take  upon  him 
that  jurisdiction,  and  thus  maintain,  under  another 
form,  that  confusion  of  civil  and  religious  things 
which  is  to  be  found  in  popery.  The  church  of 
Scotland,  on  the  contrary,  asserting  that  it  was  the 
place  of  Christ  himself  which  the  pope  had  usurped, 
resisted  every  efl^ort  made  by  the  political  power  to 
take  possession  of  it." 

Such  is,  no  doubt,  literally  true  ;  but,  however 
averse  the  kirk  might  be  to  submit  to  the  state,  it 
had  not  the  least  objection  to  play  the  pope  over 
the  state ;  and  it  made  several  struggles  to  that 
end.  However  opposed  to  Episcopacy,  the  Pres- 
byterian priesthood,  at  least  under  the  Stuarts, 
would  not  have  had  the  slightest  objection  to  make 
the  government  a  dean  and  chapter,  with  a  conge 
d'elire  accompanied  by  a  letter-missive. 
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Thirty-Jive  unpublished  Letters  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 
Communicated  by  Thomas  Carlyle  to  Fraser's 
Magazine.     Parker. 

The  following  correspondence  has  been  sent  to 
us  by  Mr.  Blakely,  with  a  request  that  it  should 
appear  in  the  Examiner  : 

Thorpe  Hamlet,  near  Norwich,  Dec.  30,  1847. 

Dear  Sir, — Having  attentively  read  your  "  Life 
of  Oliver  Cromwell,"  and  being  anxious  to  meet 
with  any  further  relics  of  that  great  man,  I  was 
much  delighted  to  find  a  long  article  in  "  Fraser" 
for  December,  containing  a  number  of  his  letters, 
said  to  have  been  communicated  to  you  in  a  very 
romantic  manner,  and  the  whole  account  bearing 
your  signature.  Since  reading  that  article,  to 
which  I  myself  gave  implicit  credence,  I  have 
heard  the  matter  frequently  discussed,  and  even 
pronounced  to  be  a  clever  joke  of  the  editor's. 
This  has  induced  me  to  trouble  you  upon  the  point, 
and  if  it  is  not  making  too  great  a  demand  upon 
your  valuable  time,  I  should  esteem  it  a  great  honor 
to  receive  a  communication  from  yourself  on  the 
subject.         *         #         »         * 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  yours  faithfully, 

EdW.  T.   BLAKEiY. 

To  T.  Carlyle,  Esq.,  Chelsea. 

Chelsea,  1st  January,  1848. 
Sir,— I  am  sorry  any  person  whatever  should 
fancy  I  would  put  my  name,  publicly  or  privately, 
to  a  fiction,  and,  giving  it  out  as  a  fact,  call  the  op- 
eration a  good  "joke." 

Your  first  impression,  which  I  think  is  more  hon- 
orable to  your  sense  of  veracity,  was  the  correct 
one,  and  will  have  to  become  the  universal  and  final 
one.  The  thing  I  printed  and  put  my  name  to,  is 
tnie;  deliberately  set  forth  as  my  record  of  a  fact, 
'and  meant  to  be  accepted  by  all  the  world  as  such. 
I  remain,  yours  very  truly, 
To  Mr.  Edw.  T.  Blakely.  T.  Carlyle. 

Whatever  hereafter  may  be  said  for  or  against 
the  authenticity  of  the  letters  in  question,  Mr. 
Carlyle  here  settles  the  question  of  his  own  au- 
thenticity. He  is  neither  forger,  nor  abettor  of 
forgery.  He  is  the  first  most  flagrant  dupe,  if  any 
imposition  has  been  practised.  On  this  latter  head 
we  have  a  few  remarks  to  offer.  We  shall  pre- 
face them  with  an  account  of  how  the  letters  came 
to  be  printed,  and  what  they  chiefly  contain. 

Mr.  Carlyle  published  them  six  weeks  ago  in 
Fraser^s  Magazine,  with  a  very  explicit  testimony 
to  their  genuineness  from  himself,  and  as  explicit 
a  narrative  as  he  could  give  of  the  "  singular  cir- 
cumstances and  conditions"  under  which  they  had 
come  into  his  hands.  Our  account  is  scrupulously 
drawn  from  the  materials  thus  furnished  by  Mr. 
Carlyle,  and  of  course  rests  on  the  assumption  of 
their  perfect  veracity. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  there  has  been  living 
for  several  generations,  in  one  of  our  cathedral 
cities,  a  certain  family  of  respectable  condition 
which  had  actively  engaged  itself,  in  the  persons 
of  its  then  representatives,  both  on  the  Royalist 
and  the  Roundhead  side,  in  the  great  civil  war. 
In  this  family  those  feuds  had  left  many  sorrowful 
traditions,  as  was  natural ;  and  these  had  descended 
to  even  the  present  day,  as  with  worthy  people  liv- 
ing in  a  venerable  cathedral  close  was  perhaps  not 


wnnatural.  Still  had  so  vivid  a  sense  of  those  sad 
divisions  survived  and  lingered  among  them,  that 
the  subject  from  father  to  son  appears  to  have  be- 
come an  interdicted  one.  "  At  present  all  united 
in  kindly  oblivion  of  those  old  sorrows  and  ani- 
mosities ;  but  capable  yet  of  blazing  up  into  one 
knew  not  what  fieice  contradictions,  should  the 
question  be  renewed."  Does  the  reader  find  that 
family  picture  incredible  ?  We  do  not.  For  let 
us  keep  all  the  circumstances  in  mind.  Crom- 
weirs  whitewashing  has  been  of  very  recent  date. 
It  is  not  five-and-twenty  years  since  a  worthy  gen- 
tleman applied  for  permission  to  superadd  the  name 
of  Cromwell  to  that  of  Field,  and  was  flatly  re- 
fused permission  by  George  the  Fourth,  that  prince 
of  gentlemen.  It  is  hardly  as  many  months  since 
it  was  decided  down  at  Whitehall,  by  a  party  of 
educated  people,  that  though  Cromwell  might  be 
tolerated  as  a  "  general,"  ears  polite  or  senatorial 
had  nothing  to  do  with  him  as  "  Lord  Protector." 
Don't  let  us  be  too  incredulous  of  dozing  dwellers 
by  ancient  cathedrals.  The  world  outside  dozes 
over  greatness,  too,  and  with  a  dulness  quite  as 
amazing.  This  family  we  have  been  describing 
were  not  in  the  least  likely  to  set  the  safer  or 
greater  store  by  such  old  family  papers  as  had 
been  preserved  among  them,  because  it  happened 
that,  in  the  course  of  those  moth-eaten,  dusty, 
dreary,  old  brown  papers,  Oliver  Cromwell's  name 
occurred  pretty  frequently. 

Matters  stood  thus  when  Mr.  Carlyle's  noble 
collection  of  Cromwell's  (elucidated)  Letters  and 
Speeches  appeared,  and  found  its  way  into  the 
cathedral  close  aforesaid.  The  family  were  at 
this  time  represented  by  a  worthy  and  honorable 
gentieman  of  middle  age,  whom  we  shall  call  A. 
B.  How  further  to  describe  A.  B.  is  not  easy. 
In  very  truth  a  gentleman,  we  gather  from  the  va- 
rious facts  of  the  case  ;  a  simple,  honorable,  not  in 
any  manner  literate  or  wise,  but  robust  and  honest 
man  ;  inheriting  strongly  the  family  peculiarities 
hinted  at,  with  others  of  his  own  grafted  on  them  ; 
hunted  by  the  shadows,  the  Eumenides  that  had 
plagued  his  race,  yet  occasionally  turning  round 
with  lion-face  to  hunt  them;  and  on  the  whole,  as 
with  all  the  clearness  the  courtesies  will  allow  he 
is  characterized  by  Mr.  Carlyle,  of  the  kind  called 
"  half-mad."  We  are  to  suppose  the  eflTect,  upon 
such  a  mind  sunk  in  such  strata  of  habit  and  spec- 
ulation, of  the  revealments  in  Mr.  Carlyle's  book  ; 
and  the  reader  must  do  this  as  he  can,  for  we  have 
not  time  to  help  him.  What  concerns  us  here  are 
the  results  through  which  it  showed  itself.  Moved 
by  that  sincere  strong  will  which  was  clearing  oflT 
the  blinding  mists  from  the  figure  of  a  hero — 
which  so  strangely  was  substituting  for  the  rebel- 
lious bugbear  that  had  haunted  our  family  of  A. 
B.'s,  an  august  great  soul  radiant  with  heavenly 
splendors — shall  we  wonder  if  the  moth-eaten 
contents  of  the  family  chest  were  turned  to  with 
a  feeling,  not  hitherto  suggested,  and  with  even 
the  wish  to  ascertain  what  exact  part  the  A.  B. 
ancestors  had  taken  in  those  past  rebellious  trans- 
actions.     Then   came   into    light    those    dreary 
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dark    old    papers    of   whicli    mention     has    been 
made. 

They  proved  to  be  a  journal,  interspersed  with 
letters  of  Cromwell  and  others,  but  mostly  written 
by  one  Samuel  Squire,  a  subaltern  in  the  famed 
Regiment  of  Ironsides,  who  belonged  to  the  "  Stil- 
ton Troop,"  and  had  served  with  Oliver  from  the 
first  mount  of  that  indomitable  corps,  as  cornet, 
and  then  as  auditor.  Looking  closely  into  this 
journal,  with  the  light  thrown  by  Mr.  Carlyle's 
volumes,  very  strange  unknown  aspects  of  affairs 
seem  to  have  presented  themselves  to  A.  B.  ;  on- 
slaughts, seizures,  surprises  ;  "  endless  activity, 
audacity,  rapidity,  strict  general  integrity,  rhada- 
manthine  justice,  and  traits  of  implacable  severity 
on  the  part  of  Oliver;"  connected  for  the  most 
part  with  such  moving  accidents  and  adventures, 
hitherto  wholly  absent  from  the  histories,  as  the 
fortune  of  war  in  that  "  Eastern  Association" 
where  Cromwell  began  his  military  career,  and 
enriched  with  thirty-five  original  letters  of  the 
hero. 

Here  was  a  discovery  indeed  I     Yet  was  it  nat- 
ural that  A.  B.,  being  as  we  have  described  him, 
should  straightway  hand  it  over  without  condition 
or  questioning  to  the  collector  of  Cromwell's  let- 
ters 1     We  think  not.     We  find  what  he  really 
did  to   be  in  no  respect  surprising.     He  broke 
ground  by  sending  a  fact  obtained  from  the  journal, 
of  which  Mr.  Carlyle  had  proclaimed  himself  much 
in  need  ;    and  then  "  in  simple,  rugged,  and  trust- 
worthy, though  rather  peculiar  dialect,"  (a  "little 
astonished  to  find  that  Oliver  Cromwell  was  actu- 
ally not  a  miscreant,  hypocrite,  &c.,  as  heretofore 
represented,")  related  what  he  was  in  possession 
of.      For  the   correspondence  that  followed,  the 
reader  must  go  to  Mr.  Carlyle's  statement.     It  is 
all  very  credible   to  us,   very   natural,   and   very 
lamentable  ;  but  extremely  difficult  to  tell.     Given 
the  earnest,  eager,  passionate  Cromwell  worship- 
per and  champion,  on  the  one  hand — and  the  con- 
scientious, honest,    single-hearted,    but    strangely 
shadow-hunted  A.   B.,   with    what    Mr.    Carlyle 
would  call  his  fatuous  mysteries,  fatuous  vandal- 
isms,   and   general    half-mad    procedurs,    on    the 
other — -nor  can  we  well  see  how, the  affair  was  to 
issue  in  any  better  result.     This  result  was  what 
we  may  call,  on  A.  B.'s  part,  an  honorable  capit- 
ulation or  compromise.     Unable  wholly  to  reject 
what  had  been  for  centuries  a  family  religion,  as 
little  able  utterly  to  reject  Mr.  Carlyle's  claim  to  a 
sort  of  property  in  what  remained  of  Cromwell, 
he  resolved  scrupulously  to  copy  whatever  letters 
written  by  the  latter  he  could  find  in  his  ancestor's 
journal,  whatever  brief  notes  by  his  ancestor  were 
needed  to  explain  them,  and  then  destroy  journal, 
letters,  and  all.     The  over-tremulous    are  often, 
for  that  reason,  also  the  over-resolute  ;  and  A.  B. 
carried  out  his  terrible  "  sacrificial"  resolve.     The 
letters,  invaluable  as  mere  autograph  ;  the  journal 
of  which  they  were  a  part,  perhaps  the  most  pre- 
cious fragment  saved  from  the  wreck  or  the  great- 
est   period    of    our    English    History;    perished. 
Copies  of  thirty-five  masterly  and   most  life-like 


letters  of  Cromwell  were  sent  to  Mr.  Carlyle  in  one 
packet,  with  accompanying  intimation  that  the 
originals  were  reduced  to  ashes.  Vain  was  all 
passionate  clamor  for  them.     They  were  gone. 

Now,  we  repeat  that  we  do  not  find  it  difllicult 
to  understand  this  transaction  throughout.  Irra- 
tional as  it  is,  it  seems  to  us  not  at  all  hard  to 
comprehend.  A.  B,  is  not  a  book-man,  in  the 
least ;  in  no  respect  a  writer,  it  is  very  obvious ; 
the  least  possible  of  a  reader,  we  should  say.  To 
proceed  to  judge  of  the  matter  as  if  he  had  ever 
contemplated  the  publication  of  these  letters  ;  as 
if  a  necessity  for  their  authentication  had  at  all 
presented  itself  to  him  ;  as  if  it  were  even  likely 
that  his  own  good  faith  could  in  any  respect  be 
questioned  ;  as  if,  in  short,  the  world  contained 
any  probable  or  possible  parties  to  that  affair  but 
simply  himself  and  Mr.  Carlyle  ;  would  be  miser- 
ably to  misjudge  it,  as  we  think,  from  first  to  last. 
We  will  not  say  that  he  may  not  have  thought  it 
remotely  possible  he  should  see  the  letters  again 
in  a  printed  form,  just  as  he  had  seen  Mr.  Carlyle's 
book  of  letters  :  but  in  the  like  unquestionable 
shape,  and  under  cover  of  Ihe  same  not-to-be  dis- 
puted authority.  He  had  guarded  against  himself 
appearing  in  connection  with  them,  by  solemn  ex- 
actions of  secrecy  from  Mr.  Carlyle  ;  and  he  had 
satisfied  his  family  fears  and  traditions  by  washing 
his  hands  of  ancestor  Squire  altogether.  Who 
knows  what  formal  family  injunctions  even,  he 
may  not  religiously  have  obeyed,  in  not  suffering 
that  journal  to  be  seen  by  any  stranger?  Nay — 
in  burning  it  even  as  it  stood,  with  its  Cromwell 
letters  and  alii  With  Mr.  Carlyle's  emphatic 
testimony  to  character  we  will  now  leave  A.  B. 
"  Let  me  add,  for  my  own  sake  and  his,  that,  with 
all  my  regrets  and  condemnations,  I  cannot  but 
dimly  construe  him  as  a  man  of  much  real  worth  ; 
and  even  (though  strangely  inarticulate,  and  sunk 
in  strange  environments)  of  a  certain  honest  intel- 
ligence, energy,  generosity ;  which  ought  not  to 
escape  recognition,  while  passing  sentence." 

This  is  from  Mr.  Carlyle's  preface  tp  the  Let- 
ters published  in  Erasers  Magazine.  To  these 
we  now  turn.  Endorsed  by  so  high  an  authority, 
they  at  first  appeared  to  be  trustfully  received  on 
all  hands,  and  to  be  read  as  genuine  by  subtle  as 
well  as  simple  hearts,  with  a  kind  of  mild  interest 
and  regretful  pleasure,  nothing  doubting.  It  was 
not  to  be  expected,  however,  that  this  should  last 
long.  Thirty-five  letters  with  no  originals  in  ex- 
istence were  too  tempting  an  enigma  for  what  Mr. 
Carlyle  calls  the  "  dryasdust  mind"  not  to  expend 
itself  upon.  The  idlest  enigmas  have  a  charm ; 
and  to  answer  your  D  ''ye  give  it  up  ?  in  the  affirm- 
ative, as  should  in  general  at  once  be  done,  is 
of  all  things  in  the  world  the  most  diflicult  for 
some  persons.  Accordingly  there  came  questions, 
publicly  put  here  and  there  ;  questions  by  the  very 
nature  of  them  insoluble  to  the  enigma-loving 
mind,  yet  giving  rise  to  the  hungriest  sagacity  in 
enigma-loving  quarters.  But  necessarily  repelled 
in  that  direction,  certain  finer  noses  began  next  to 
detect  joking,  treachery,  imposition,  and  what  not. 
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And  thus  round  the  small  fixed  point  of  A.  B., 
doubt,  on  the  back  of  doubt,  t-o  an  inconceivable 
extent,  accumulated  and  is  accumulating,  in  the 
idle  enigina-loving  mind.  Out  of  which  sprang 
at  length  the  letter  of  the  good  Mr.  Blakely  which 
Mr.  Carlyle  felt  himself  obliged  to  answer,  and 
which  with  the  answer  we  have  printed  above. 

Before  we  contribute  what  we  may  to  set  at 
rest  this  discussion,  we  will  proceed  to  give  ex- 
tracts from  the  letters  themselves ;  carefully  giv- 
ing, among  other  selections,  all  those  points  which 
the  sceptics  have  already  marked  with  doubt. 
The  new  historical  facts  they  illustrate  are  minute 
enough  ;  but  by  their  very  minuteness,  and  the 
nearer  view  the  letters  necessarily  give  of  the  man 
engaged  in  such  details,  the  interest  of  them  is 
extraordinary.  It  is  important  to  observe,  how- 
ever, that  they  give  no  new  view  of  Cromwell. 
Mr.  Carlyle's  idea  of  his  hero  as  a  sublime  embod- 
iment of  belief  and  justice,  was  built  upon  no 
fantasy,  but  upon  historical  fact ;  and  of  the  same 
quality  of  fact,  though  "  enlarged  to  the  gigantic 
by  unexpected  nearness,"  are  these  thirty-five  let- 
ters. It  is  not  the  all-famous  Cromwell,  keeping 
together  a  kingdom,  and  fencing  against  a  world 
self-divided  and  in  arms ;  it  is  the  obscure  Crom- 
well, keeping  together  a  regiment,  holding  forth 
very  needful  example,  and  fighting  himself  reso- 
lutely up  into  strength  and  fame.  "  It  is  Oliver," 
says  Mr.  Carlyle,  "  left  to  himself;  stript  bare  of 
all  conventional  draperies ;  toiling,  wrestling  as 
for  life  and  death,  in  his  obscure  element ;  none 
looking  over  him  but  Heaven  only." 

[Having  printed  all  the  letters  in  No.  194  of  the  Liv- 
ing Age,  we  omit  them  here.] 

Now  to  the  question  of  authenticity.  We  will 
preface  what  we  have  to  offer  with  the  remark, 
that  if,  instead  of  receiving  these  letters  with  the 
warrant  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  belief  in  them,  we  had 
picked  them  up  in  the  street,  it  would  not  have 
occurred  to  us  to  doubt  them.  We  take  the  inter- 
nal evidence  in  their  favor  to  be  decisive.  They 
prove  themselves,  we  think,  to  any  man  of  uncloud- 
ed apprehension,  and  competent  acquaintance  with 
the  time  and  man  of  which  they  treat.  Our  own 
acquaintance  with  both,  we  beg  to  add,  is  not  of 
recent  date,  nor  obtained  without  careful  and  con- 
scientious study. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  let  us  say  that  if  these 
letters  are  a  forgery,  they  stand  quite  alone  of  their 
kind  in  the  world.  Nothing  so  daring  or  extraor- 
dinary has  ever  been  attempted.  They  are  stuck 
full  of  points  for  detection  ;  studded  all  over  with 
liabilities  or  possibilities  of  that  kind„  such  as  no 
forged  writing  ever  was  since  the  world  began. 
Look  at  any  Eikon,  Basilike,  Ossian,  Epistles  of 
PhalariSj  or  Modern  French  Memoires  de  la  Con- 
vention, or  what  not ;  and  in  nothing  is  the  forgery 
so  careful  as  to  avoid  anything  in  the  shape  of 
narrative,  of  statements,  of  facts,  and  such  like. 
It  fills  its  pages  with  mere  sentiment ;  there  is  not 
a  date  to  be  got  out  of  it,  not  a  name  of  person  or 
place  that  can  help  being  given ;  its  sound  is  all 


hollow  and  vacant,  as  of  "  damp  wind  in  empty 
churches."  That  a  "  forger,"  trying  his  appren- 
tice-hand, and  with  so  small  an  object,  should  or 
could  have  achieved  such  a  master-piece  as  these 
Cromwell  Letters,  we  shall  esteem,  as  soon  as  it 
is  made  out,  to  be  nothing  short  of  a  miracle ! 

We  have  said  that  the  object  was  small.  Indeed 
it  seems  to  us  quite  insignificant,  and  the  question 
it  raises  not  less  so.  Insignificant — because  the 
letters  are  mere  historical  curiosities  ;  remarkable, 
very  notable,  extremely  interesting  ;  but  of  no  con- 
sequence whatever  for  altering  or  confirming  any 
person's  notions  or  convictions  respecting  Crom- 
well's life  or  character,  or  any  point  in  his  or  any 
other  history.  Grant  them  to  be  all  true,  Crom- 
well's history  remains  precisely  what  it  was  while 
they  were  not  discovered  ;  precisely  what  it  would 
be  if  they  were  wholly  annihilated,  and  swept  away 
to  the  last  syllable  as  proved  falsities.  Let  us  add 
that  what  we  have  hitherto  seen  of  the  grounds  set 
forth  for  the  suspected  forgery  seem  to  us  altogether 
worthless. 

They  rest  upon  surmises  that  particular  words 
are  modern,  and  so  forth.  One  suggests  that 
"  stand  no  nonsense"  is  modern  slang.  Another 
that  "  Miss  Andrews"  is  an  obvious  anachronism. 
A  third  that  "  a  new  cravat"  was  an  article  of 
dress  first  introduced  at  the  Restoration.  A  fourth 
tiiat  Kcziah  is  a  woman's,  not  a  man's  name.  We 
could  ourselves,  if  necessary,  suggest  others. 
Some  words,  one  or  two  subscriptions  to  the  letters, 
a  few  names  of  things,  we  have  little  doubt  are 
incorrect  transcriptions  from  the  originals  ;  but  that 
A.  B.,  in  all  probability  the  least  learned  man  in 
England  in  such  matters,  should  have  avoided  all 
such  mistakes  in  his  difficult  task,  would  in  our 
opinion  have  tended  far  more  than  any  other  cir- 
cumstance, to  suggest  a  forgery.  The  truth  is 
that  we  attach  no  importance  to  this  "  word-grub- 
bing" in  any  such  inquiry.  It  is  a  kind  of  criti- 
cism which  may  tend  much  to  perplex  the  minds 
of  the  ignorant,  and  to  increase  doubt — that  very 
questionable  commodity  ;  but  which  cannot,  by  the 
nature  of  it,  in  almost  any  case,  issue  in  certainty — 
the  alone  desirable  result.  No  man  knows  the 
exact  date  at  which  a  given  word  was  used  for  the 
first  time  in  human  speech  or  writing.  How  can 
he,  or  ever  could  he — the  dustiest  Dryasdust  of 
them  all  ?  "  Tiuaddle,^'  (the  word  occurs  naturally,) 
which  might "  prove"  an  alleged  page  of  Goldsmith 
to  be  spurious,  turns  ou-t  to  be  as  old  as  King 
Alfred.  "  Stand,^^  for  endure,  is  well  nigh  as  old 
as  language  itself.  "  Miss,^^  which  it  is  held  to 
be  impossible  that  Cornet  Squire  should  have  writ- 
ten in  1643,  is  possibly  enough  a  mis-copy  of  Mrs.; 
but  quite  possibly  not,  too.  Nobody  knows  that 
Miss,  the  colloquial  diminution  of  Mistress,  w^as 
not  used  in  speech  at  that  time,  and  even  occa- 
sionally written  by  half-educated,  unpunctilious 
people,  as  the  designation  of  young  or  less  impor- 
tant persons.  In  Butler's  day,  not  long  after,  the 
word  got  into  print ;  and  that,  too,  in  a  sense  which 
perhaps  rather  countenances  this  opinion.  The 
same  writer  has  crabat,  which  was   the  modern 
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cravat ;  and  we  have  little  doubt  that  A.  B.  had 
mis-copied  here. 

In  short,  we  have  seen  nothing  yet  urged  that 
is  worthy  of  grave  consideration,  against  the  authen- 
ticity of  these  Cromwell  Letters,  or  our  own  unhes- 
itating belief  in  them  ;  and  we  do  not  speak  from 
a  hastily  formed  acquaintance  with  the  subject,  or 
an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  time.  If  we  can 
conceive  a  doubt,  it  would  have  been  of  a  very 
opposite  kind  indeed  to  any  of  which  we  have 
spoken.  But  even  that  doubt  could  only  have 
arisen,  to  resolve  itself  into  a  more  decisive  cer- 
tainty. The  letters  are  written  throughout  on  the 
strain  ;  in  circumstances  of  swift  movement ;  for 
the  most  part  of  eager  necessity.  Hence  they  are 
all  more  characteristic  than  might  have  been  looked 
for  in  such  a  series,  otherwise  composed. 

[It  is  all  very  well,  for  people  who  have  not  had  experi- 
ence, to  say  that  this  and  that  is  too  daring  a  forgery  io  be 
one,  and  that  the  object  is  insignificant.  Fraser's  Magazine 
may  be  innocent  in  this  matter  ;  at  least  it  is  clear  that  it 
has  not  forged  Mr.  Carlyle's  letter.  But  as  to  what  it  is 
capable  of,  we  subjoin  an  article  from  it  of  1833  or  1834. 
Look,  tender  reader,  at  this  Miller  Correspondence,  and 
make  up  your  mind  whether  the  distinguished  authors 
were  so  hoaxed  by  the  deceitful  letters  of  inquiry  as  to 
answer  them,  thus  falling  victims  of  an  autograph-hunter  ; 
— or  whether  the  whole  affair  is  a  forgery. — Living  Age.] 

THE    MILLER    CORRESPONDENCE. 

Who  the  Reverend  George  Miller,  from  whom 
the  correspondence  we  are  about  to  publish  takes 
its  name,  may  be,  is  a  question  which  we  for  the 
present  decHne  answering.  It  must  be  left  to  the 
sagacity  of  those  ingenious  persons,  who  amuse 
themselves  or  the  public  in  the  attempt  to  discover 
the  author  of  Junius^  Letters.  We  feel  ourselves 
just  now  only  at  liberty  to  say  that  the  Rev.  Geo. 
Miller  is  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  great  Joe  Miller, 
whose  now  time-honored  tomb  is  to  be  found  in  the 
burying-ground  of  St.  Clement's  Danes,  close  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Tom  Wood's  hotel. 

Waiving,  however,  further  inquiry  into  the  his- 
tory of  Mr.  George  Miller,  we  are  about  to  intro- 
duce to  public  notice  the  results  of  his  valuable 
labors.  Smitten  with  a  desire  of  collecting  the 
autographs  of  the  illustrious  personages,  in  the 
author  line,  existing  in  his  time,  he  bent  all  the 
energies  of  his  capacious  mind  to  that  important 
object.  It  was  said  long  ago,  that  no  more  com- 
pendious way  of  procuring  such  curiosities  could 
be  imagined  than  discounting  the  bills  of  literary 
men,  because  you  might  in  that  case  be  perfectly 
certain  of  retaining  their  autographs,  accompanied 
by  notes.  This,  however,  is  somewhat  too  expen- 
sive, as  the  friends  of  literary  gentlemen  are  well 
aware  ;  and  the  Rev.  George  Miller  (who,  by  the 
way,  is  not  the  Irish  doctor  of  that  name)  felt  it 
much  easier  to  have  recourse  to  a  bland  and  agree- 
able artifice  whereby  to  extort  the  desiderated  sig- 
natures. Under  shapes  as  various  as  "  old  Proteus 
from  the  sea,"  he  warily  approached  his  distin- 
guished corres[)ondents,  and  suited  his  bait  accord- 
ing to  the  swallow  of  the  illustrious  gudgeon  for 
which  he   angled.     To  some  he  wrote  for  the 


character  of  an  imaginary  footman  ;  in  another 
case,  an  apocryphal  amanuensis,  or  an  ideal  ser- 
vant-maid. With  some  his  correspondence  was 
literary,  with  others  philosophical ;  a  tinge  of  poli- 
tics colored  some,  a  touch  of  benevolent  curiosity 
distinguished  others.  From  all  he  received  an- 
swers ;  and  they  have  been  forwarded  to  us  by  a 
kindness  of  a  nature  so  distinct  and  peculiar,  that 
we  do  not  think  it  possible  for  us  to  describe  in 
terms  at  all  adequate  to  the  sublimity  of  its  feeling. 
[N.  B.  We  borrowed  this  last  clause  from  a  speech 
of  Patrick  Robertson.] 

We  have  about  five  hundred  of  the  letters  lying 
before  us ;  but  as  they  in  their  total  bulk  would 
fill  the  Magazine,  we  are  compelled  to  make  a 
selection.  It  is  highly  possible  that  we  shall  con- 
tinue the  series.  In  the  mean  time  we  present  our 
readers  with  the  letters  of 

Bayly,  Thomas  Haynes. 

Bulwer,  Edward  Lytton,  M.  P. 

Bury,  Lady  Charlotte. 

Carlile,  Richard. 
5.  Coleridge,  Samuel  Taylor. 

Croker,  Right  Hon.  John  Wilson,  LL.  D. 

Croker,  Thomas  Crofton,  A.  S.  S. 

Croly,  Rev.  George,  LL.  D. 

Cunningham,  Allan. 
10.  Edgeworth,  Maria. 

Eldon,  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of. 

Hallam,  Henry. 

Hogg,  James. 

Holmes,  William,  W.  I. 
15.  Hook,  Theodore  Edward. 

Hunt,  Henry. 

Irving,  Washington. 

Landon,  Letitia  Elizabeth,  L.  E.  L. 

Lockhart,  John  Gibson,  LL.  B. 
20.  Maginn,  William,  LL.  D. 

Martineau,  Harriet. 

Mitford,  Mary  Russell. 

Moore,  Thomas. 

Norton,  Hon.  Caroline. 
25.  Porter,  Anna  Maria. 

Proctor,  Bryan  William,  alias  Barry  Cornwall. 

Rogers,  Samuel. 

Shee,  Sir  Martin  Archer,  P.  R.  A. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  Bart. 
30.  Wilson,  Professor  John. 

A  tolerably  extensive  list — from  Lord  Eldon  to 
Henry  Hunt,  from  Sir  Walter  Scott  to  Lytton 
Bulwer,  from  Coleridge  to  Carlile.  We  publish 
them  as  they  come  to  hand,  with  scarcely  any 
attempt  at  classification  ;  and  the  first  that,  as  it 
were  instinctively,  clings  to  our  fingers  is  that  of 
L.  E.  L. 

I. MISS    LANDON. 

The  document  of  the  fair  L.  E.  L. — on  this 
occasion  really  the  Improvvisatrice — is  as  follows  : 

22  Hans  Place. 

Miss  L.  E.  Landon's  compliments  to  Mr.  Miller, 
and  thinks  there  must  be  some  mistake  in  the  note 
she  received,  as  she  knows  nothing  of  the  young 
person  he  mentioned. 

But  there  is  another  Miss  Landon  in  Sloane 
street,  and  to  her  Miss  L.  E.  Landon  has  enclosed 
the  notes. 

Saturday — Miss  Landon  only  returned  home  this 
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11. HENRY    HUNT. 

Compare  this  with  the  vulgarian  twaddle  of  the 
old  Blacking-man.  By  the  name ! — in-door  ser- 
vant! — and,  0  ye  gods!  yours  respectfully!  He 
did  not  know  but  Miller  might  have  a  vote  for 
Preston. 

36,  Stamford  Street,  Jan.  15,  183-. 
Sir, — In  reply  to  your  favor  by  twopenny-post, 
I  beg  to  observe  that  I  have  no  recollection  of  any 
person  by  the  name  of  Thomas  Stevens  ever  having 
lived  with  me  in  any  capacity ;  but  I  am  quite  sure 
no  such  person  has  ever  lived  with  me  as  in-door 
servant. 

I  am,  sir. 

Yours  respectfully, 

III. THOMAS  HAYNES  BAYLY. 

Haynes  Bayly  has  a  pair  of  notes.  By  the  first, 
we  learn  that  his  benevolent  desire  of  communicat- 
ing the  required  information  kept  him  a  day  in 
town,  which,  perhaps,  might  not  have  been  con- 
venient. 

Sir, — I  have  just  received  your  note  dated  the 
22d,  in  which  you  seem  to  allude  to  a  former  appli- 
cation to  me  respecting  the  character  of  some  man. 
Your  former  note  I  never  received,  nor  can  I  hear 
of  any  note  at  the  Athenaeum. 

I  beg  you  will  therefore  let  me  know  the  partic- 
ulars ;  and  as  I  leave  town  in  the  middle  of  the  day 
to-morrow,  (Tuesday,)  I  hope  you  will  contrive  to 
let  me  hear  from  you  before  twelve  o'clock. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Thomas  Haynes  Bayly. 

Athenaum  Club,  Monday. 

By  the  second,  we  learn  that  Mr.  Bayly  has  had 
a  relay  of  foot/nen.     Eheu  ! 

Mr.  Haynes  Bayly  presents  his  compliments  to 
Mrs.  Miller,  regrets  he  can  give  her  no  information 
respecting  James  Deacon.  He  has  had  occasion  to 
change  footmen  but  once,  and  can  therefore  state 
without  the  possibility  of  mistake,  that  no  person 
of  that  name  ever  lived  with  him. 

Athemeum,  Tuesday. 

IV. GEORGE  CROLY. 

Dr.  Croly  judiciously  recollects  the  apparent 
identity  of  his  name  with  Crawley.  There  is 
something  capital  and  characteristic  in  the  slapdash 
manner  in  which  he  exonerates  himself  from  the 
trouble  of  attempting  to  decipher  the  address  of 
his  correspondent. 

Monday,  January. 
Sir, — No  servant  by  the  name  of  Thomas  Dea- 
con has  lived  with  me.  But  there  may  have  been 
some  mistake  in  the  name,  and  there  is  a  Mr.  Oraio- 
ley  who  lives  in  the  neighborhood,  in  Guilford  street, 
who  may  be  the  person  in  question.  I  have  not 
been  quite  able  to  ascertain  your  address,  but  have 
set  down  the  name  of  your  street  at  hazard. 
I  remain  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
George  Croly. 

V. — MISS  porter. 

Miss  Porter  is  gentle  and  considerate.  The 
letter  she  answers  is  designated  as  "polite;"  to 
her  unknown  correspondent  she  professes  herself 


'obliged;"  she  "loses  no  time  in  replying:" 
and,  with  the  most  Christian  charity,  suggests  the 
probability  of  a  mistake,  for  the  sake  of  the  young 
woman  herself.  How  strange  is  all  this  squeamish 
conscientiousness  for  the  grand  humbugger  of  the 
Seagrave  narrative  I    Such  is  human  inconsistency. 

Esher,  January  23. 
,  Sir, — I  lose  no  time  in  replying  to  your  polite 
letter  inquiring  the  character  of  a  young  woman, 
who  calls  herself  Amelia  Rogers,  and  describes  her- 
self as  having  once  lived  with  me  as  a  lady's-maid. 
I  must  suppose  that  she  has  made  some  strange 
mistake,  as  I  never  had  a  servant  of  that  name  in 
any  capacity  ;  therefore  am  led  to  imagine,  that  one 
of  the  Miss  Porters  who  live  at  Twickenham  is  the 
person  she  may  have  served.  I  trust,  for  the  young 
woman's  sake,  that  she  has  made  such  a  mistake 
and  that  she  has  not  designedly  represented  herself 
falsely. 

It  would  have  given  me  pleasure,  could  I  have 
replied  satisfactorily  to  your  inquiry  as  to  the  truth 
of  her  statement. 

I  beg  to  remain,  sir, 
Yours  obliged, 

Anna  Maria  Porter. 

vi. miss  mitford. 

Our  Village  comes  out  of  the  scrape  very  weU. 
The  reference  to  "  my  father"  is  perfectly  in 
keeping. 

Three-Mile  Cross,  Monday, 

Sir, — I  have  no  recollection  whatever  of  any  per- 
son of  the  name  of  Amelia  Rily  having  lived  with 
us  as  lady's-maid  :  my  father  also  says  that  he  can 
remember  no  such  name,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  a 
person  filling  such  a  situation  should  have  been  en- 
tirely forgotten  in  the  family.  I  cannot  but  suspect 
some  mistake  in  the  affair,  and  should  recommend 
a  reference  to  the  lady  with  whom  the  young  woman 
in  question  lived  last. 

I  am,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

M.  R.  MiTFORD. 

VII. MISS  martineau. 

The  only  "  anonymous  name,"  as  an  Irish  M. 
P.  once  phrased  it,  in  the  whole  collection,  is  that 
of  Miss  Martineau's  amanuensis.  She  will  not 
write,  and  her  scribe  cannot  venture  beyond  G.  M. 
What  is  the  "  preventive  check"  in  this  soHtary 
case?  Are  the  folks  ashamed  of  their  names'? 
That  Miss  Martineau  never  visited  the  Continent 
is  evident  enough  to  those  have  read  any  of  her 
stories  about  the  French. 

Sir, — I  am  directed  by  Miss  Harriet  Martineau, 
to  inform  you  that  there  is  some  mistake  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Berthier's  representation,  as  she  never  had 
the  pleasure  of  visiting  the  Continent. 
(For  Miss  H.  Martineau,) 
I  am,  sir. 

Respectfully  yours, 
17,  Fludyer  Street,  October  5.  G.  M. 

VIII. — martin  archer  shee. 

Shee  writes  as  he  paints — ^very  tame  indeed. 

Cavendish  Square, 
Monday,  January  24, 183—. 
Sir, — If  I  had  received  any  former  letter  from 
you,  I  should  certainly  not  have  left  it  unnoticed. 
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I  have  no  recollection  of  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Thomas  Eldridge  having  ever  lived  in  my  service, 
and  I  should  suppose  there  must  be  some  mistake  in 
his  statement. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir, 
Your  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

Martin  Archer  Shee. 

ix. allan  cunningham. 

There  is  a  hardness  and  solidity  about  Allan 
Cunningham's  style  that  reminds  us  of  his  original 
vocation.  It  is  pleasant  to  find  Scotia  unadorned 
breaking  out  so  beautifully  as  in  the  last  sentence. 
The  "  wrong  directed"  [it  would  have  been  better 
if  it  had  been  ivrang]  and  the  "  seeking  to  impose," 
are  redolent  of  Caledonia  stern  and  wild.  It  is 
pastoral,  too,  to  find  the  date  Monday  morning. 

Mr.  Allan  Cunningham's  compliments  to  Mr. 
George  Miller,  and  assures  him  that  he  never  re- 
ceived any  other  letter  than  the  enclosed  from  him, 
and  that  he  is  not  aware  of  having  applied  to  any 
person  on  the  subject  alluded  to — certainly  not  to 
Mr.  Miller. 

Either  the  enclosed  note  has  been  wrong  directed, 
or  some  one  is  seeking  to  impose  on  Mr.  M.  in  Mr. 
C.'s  name. 

27,  Lower  Belgrave  Place, 
Monday  Morning. 

X. — EDWARD   LYTTON    BULWER. 

Dr.  Johnson  being  asked  how  it  happened  that 
the  smallest  note  he  wrote  or  dictated  was  always 
correct,  and  even  elegant  in  the  turn  of  its  phra- 
seology, replied,  "  I  made  it  my  rule,  early  in  life, 
always  to  do  my  best  when  I  had  my  pen  in  my 
fingers."  •It  appears  to  us  that  the  '■'■Simius 
Maximus^^  of  English  literature  has  not  adopted 
the  salutary  rule  of  the  "Ursa  Major;"  at  all 
events,  a  more  boobyish,  spoonish  specimen  of  slip- 
slop was  never  submitted  to  the  sagacious  eye  of 
Miller  than  the  following. 

Richmond,  Tuesday  Morning. 
Sir, — I  am  extremely  sorry  that  you  should  have 
experienced  any  delay  in  receiving  an  answer  to 
your  inquiries.     Your  note  dated  the  22d,  and  just 
received,  is  the  only  one  I  have  received. 

I  have  not  the  smallest  recollection  of  the  name 
of  William  Jeffreys — I  am  quite  convinced  that  no 
servant  of  that  name  ever  lived  with  me  two  years, 
or  a  period  of  any  length  whatsoever,  even  if  I 
should  be  mistaken  in  my  present  persuasion  that 
no  servant  of  that  name  ever  entered  my  service. 
I  therefore  conclude  that  the  man  has  made  some 
mistake.  He  may  very  probably  have  lived  with 
my  brother,  Mr.  Henry  Bulwer,  whose  address  is 
38,  Hiil  Street,  Berkely  Square. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

E.  Lytton  Bulwer. 

XI.— LADY    CHARLOTTE    BURY. 

It  is  particularly  edifying  to  find  that  Lady 
Charlotte  Bury  is  very  sorry,  in  letter  the  first, 
that  any  lady's-maid's  character  should  be  dubious. 

Lady  Charlotte  Bury,  in  reply  to  Mr.  George 
Miller's  application  respecting  Sarah  Deacon,  can 
only  say  that  such  a  person  has  never  lived  in  her 
service,  in  any  capacity — certainly  not  in  that  of 


lady's-maid.     But  as  Lady  Charlotte  Bury  wo'ild 
be  sorry  to  hurt  anybody's  character,  she  hopes  Mr. 
Miller  has  been  exact  in  the  name. 
3,  Park  Square,  RegenVs  Park, 
January  21,  183-. 

In  round  the  second — for  Miller  would  n-ever 
allow  such  a  combatant  to  get  oflf  with  one — this 
charming  lady's  aristocratical  refusal  to  enter  fur- 
ther into  the  subject  is  equally  delightful. 

Lady  Charlotte  Bory  presents  her  compliments 
to  Mrs.  Miller,  and  can  only  repeat  that  she  has  no 
recollection  of  anybody  of  the  name  of  Sarah  Dea- 
con having  ever  lived  in  her  family  ;  but  if  the  wo- 
man persists  in  saying  so,  she  had  better  call  at  tha 
Rev.  E.  Bury's,  3,  Park  Square,  where  the  truth 
of  what  she  alleges  about  the  change  of  name  will 
easily  be  proved.  Further  than  this  Lady  Charlotte 
Bury  cannot  enter  upon  the  subject. 
Mondaij,  Jan.  23,  183-. 

3,  Park  Square,  Regent's  Park. 

XII. — THE    HON.    MRS.    NORTON. 

Sweet  Caroline  Norton  !  The  future  antiquary, 
when  the  time  comes  that  even  you  \\\\\  be  antiq- 
uity— when  to  you  will  be  applied  the  song  sung 
with  such  gusto  by  your  glorious  and  Gillrayed 
grandpapa — 

"  Though  her  lightness  and  brightness 

Do  shine  with  such  splendor, 
That  nought  but  the  stars 

Are  thought  fit  to  attend  her  ; 
Though  now  she  is  fragrant, 

And  soft  to  the  sense, 
She  '11  be  damnably  mouldy 

A  hundred  years  hence  ;" 

— in  that  unhappy  time  it  will  be  known,  that  in 
January,  1831,  you  had  commenced  housekeeping 
but  for  three  years,  and  that  your  then  actual  estab- 
lishment (or  as  you  call  it,  your  present  establish- 
ment) had  not  undergone  alteration  for  twelve 
months  or  more. 

Let  us  remark  here,  once  for  all,  that  the  ladies 
of  this  correspondence  are  most  curious  to  see  the 
persons — "  the  young  persons" — about  whom  the 
inquiries  are  made.  Miss  Edgeworth,  Mrs.  Nor- 
ton, Lady  C.  Bury,  Miss  Porter,  all  express  their 
anxiety  for  the  personal  appearance  of  the  women 
who  are  described  as  their  former  attendants.  The 
gentlemen  exhibit  no  such  fancy  for  seeing  their 
discarded  footmen. 

Oh,  Gossip  I  Gossip !  what  a  god  thou  art 
among  the  goddesses  of  the  earth  ! 

2,  Story's  Gate,  Westminster, 
19th  January,  1831. 
Sir, — In  answer  to  your  note  of  to-day,  I  beg  to 
inform  you  that  no  person  of  the  name  of  JweZ/a 
Deacon  ever  lived  with  me  as  lady's-maid  ;  nor,  to 
my  recollection,  in  any  other  capacitj/.  It  is  at  any 
rate  impossible  she  could  have  lived  with  me  two 
years,  as  it  is  but  three  since  I  commenced  house- 
keeping, and  my  present  establishment  has  under- 
gone no  alteration  for  the  last  twelve  months,  or 
more. 

I  am,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Caroline  Norton. 
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We  are  indignant  with  Miller  for  having  troubled 
"  the  superb  lump  of  flesh,"  as  Sidney  Smith  calls 
her,  with  a  second  application  ;  but  so  it  was,  and 
here  is  the  result. 

Brighton,  53,  Old  Steyne,  25  January. 
Madam, — Your  letter  of  the  22d  has  been  for- 
warded to  me  here,  and  I  hasten  to  reply,  as  I  fear 
some  person  is  endeavoring  to  impose  on  you. 

1  am  quite  sure  no  person  of  the  name  of  Amelia 
Deacon,  or  Dickinson,  erer  lived  in  my  service.  If, 
however,  the  young  woman  persists  in  her  assertion, 
let  her  come  and  claim  her  character /rom  me,  at  my 
house,  where  I  hope  to  be  on  Saturday.  To  this 
she  can  have  no  objection. 

I  propose  this  merely  to  assure  you,  that  I  should 
be  happy  to  take  any  trouble  that  might  assist  you  ; 
but  I  am  quite  certain,  that  unless  the  woman  in 
question  offers  herself  under  a  feigned  name,  she 
has  never  lived  in  my  house. 

I  am.  Madam, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Caroline  Norton. 

xiii. richard  carlile. 

What  a  creature  is  here  I  Miller  should  not 
have  written  to  Carlile.  The  wretched  imperti- 
nence of  the  ignorance  is  quite  characteristic  of  the 
hound.  He  says  the  word  soul  has  no  type  in 
existing  things.  And  where  is  the  type,  in  what 
he  would  call  existing  things,  of  the  words  he  uses 
— "  can,"  "  have,"  "  no,"  "  to,"  "  on,"  "  the," 
*'of,"  "such,"  "a,"  "subject,"  "for,"  "as?" 
But  it  is  wasting  words  to  talk  to  an  ass. 

Giltspur  Street  Compter,  January  16,  183-. 
Sir, — I  can  have  no  objection  to  peruse  your 
"  Manuscript  on  the  Transubstantiation  of  the 
Soul ;"  but  I  can  say  at  once,  that  you  must  not 
look  to  me  to  make  a  sjieculalion  with  such  a  sub- 
ject ;  for  as  the  word  soul  has  no  meaning,  no  type 
in  existing  things,  I  have  to  learn  how  anything 
sensible  can  be  said  upon  such  a  word. 
Respectfully, 

Richard  Carlile. 
P.  S.— If  sent,  let  it  be  to  Fleet  Street. 

XIV. — BRYAN   WILLIAM   PROCTOR. 

Gentle  Barry  Cornwall ! 

Monday  Morning,  25,  Bedford  Square. 

Mr.  Proctor  has  this  morning  received  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Miller,  (referring  to  a  former  letter,)  in 
which  there  appears  to  be  some  mistake.  Mr. 
Proctor  has  never  received  any  former  letter  from 
Mr.  Miller,  nor  does  he  know  to  whom  or  what  Mr. 
Miller's  letter  relates. 

Mr.  P.  thinks  it  probable  that  it  may  have  been 
meant  for  another  person  of  his  name ;  and  if  he 
can  learn  that  there  is  such  a  person  in  Bedford 
Square,  he  will  forward  the  letter  to  him.  If,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Proctor  s/joM/<f  be  the  person  meant,  (which 
he  does  not  think  likely,)  he  will  answer  Mr.  Mil- 
ler's letter  immediately,  if  Mr.  Miller  will  explain 
the  object  of  it  by  another  communication. 

XV. THOMAS   CROFTON    CROKER. 

AVhat  a  fairy  note  I  The  Hibernianism  is  com- 
plete. Crofty  puts  no  mark  of  time  to  his  com- 
munication, and  then  says  that  he  has  not  been  in 
Ireland  for  a  year  from  that  date. 

Sir, — I  have  no  knowledge  of  Murphy  Delany, 


about  whom  you  inquire  ;  nor  have  1  been  in  Ireland 
for  more  than  a  year  from  the  present  date. 
I  am,  sir. 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

T.  Crofton  Croker. 
Admiralty. 

XVI. — JOHN    WILSON    CROKER. 

Next  to  Crofty  Croker,  the  most  important  man 
of  that  name,  the  s'pes  altera,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
illustrious  house  of  Lineham,  (see  Burke's  Gentry 
of  Great  Britain,)  is,  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  the  late  secretary  of  the  admiralty.  We 
believe  he  was  one  of  the  commissioners  (along 
with  Scott,  Mackintosh,  Lockhart,  and  Hallam) 
on  the  Stuart  Papers  ;  but  this  was  an  old  story. 
September  24,  183-. 

Mr.  Croker  begs  leave  to  acquaint  Mr.  Baker 
that  he  has  no  recollection  whatsoever  of  Mr. 
James  Morrison,  nor  does  he  remembe-r  ever  to 
have  employed  an  amanuensis.  Mr.  Morrison  may 
have  been  employed  in  transcribing  the  Stuart  Pa- 
pers ;  but  it  has  escaped  Mr.  Croker's  memory. 

XVII. THOMAS    MOORE. 

Tom  Moore  is  in  the  benignant  vein  ;  he  cannot 
stand  in  the  way  even  of  an  impostor — a  class  of 
persons  for  whom  his  Travels  of  an  Irish  Gentle- 
man betray  a  great  sympathy. 

Sloperton,  January  25,  183-. 

Sir, — I  regret  extremely  that  there  should  have 
occurred  two  days'  delay  in  my  answer,  but  I  un- 
luckily happened  to  be  away  from  home  when  your 
letter  arrived.  It  is  painful  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
any  one — I  was  going  to  say,  even  an  impostor — 
obtaining  a  livelihood,  but  truth  compels  me  to  add 
that  I  know  nothing  whatever  of  Murphy  Delaney  ; 
nor,  indeed,  was  ever  acquainted  with  any  one  of 
that  name,  except  a  clerk  of  my  father's,  (John  De- 
laney,) when  I  was  quite  a  child.  Lamenting,  I 
assure  you,  very  sincerely,  that  benevolence  like 
yours  should  be  thus  imposed  upon,  (if  the  man  be, 
as  appears  but  too  probable,  an  impostor,) 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  obliged  and  obedient,  &c.  &c., 

Thomas  Moore. 

xviii. john  gibson  lockhart. 

The  Quarterly  Review  is  brief.  One  phenome- 
non is  evident  from  his  note,  viz.,  that,  like  his 
late  amiable  co-laborateur.  Lord  Dudley,  he  talks 
to  himself;  else,  how  could  a  name  he  never  had 
heard  in  his  life,  now  for  the  first  time  presented 
to  him  on  paper,  "  sound  new  to  his  ear?" 

Sir, — There  must  be  some  mistake,  certainly — 
no  such  person  as  William  Roberts  was  ever  in  my 
service  for  any  considerable  space  of  time,  for  the 
name  sounds  altojrether  new  to  my  ear. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  G.  Lockhart. 
24  Sussex  Place,  Jan.  24. 

XIX. WILLIAM    holmes. 

Strange  coincidence.  The  "  name  sounds  to  the 
ear"  of  William  Holmes  also,  but,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, not  strangely.  What  name  can  be  strange 
to  the  great  nomenclator  of  the  house  ?  We  are 
rejoiced  to  see  our  old  friend  in  as  good  company 
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as  ever.  The  letter  to  Miller  is  franked  by  Sir  C. 
M.  Sutton,  and  the  answer  is  directed  to  be  sent 
under  cover  to  the  duke.  This  is  as  it  should  be. 
We  like,  too,  the  aversion  of  Holmes  to  contrib- 
uting- to  the  post-ofiice — economy  is  the  hfe  of  the 
half-pays  ;  and  the  cautious  and  formal  manner  in 
which  he  prefixes  the  style  of  "  His  Grace"  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  proves  that  official  habits  have 
not  left  him  with  office.  It  is  pleasant  to  perceive 
the  old  whipper-in  concludes  his  signature  with  a 
flourish  exactly  like  a  thong-whip. 

Dover,  Oct.  7,  183-. 
Sir, — I  have  received  your  letter  inquiring  about 
Robert  Jukes.  Though  the  name  sounds  on  ray  ear 
as  a  person  I  have  known,  still  I  cannot  bring  it  to 
my  recollection  when  or  where.  If  Robert  .Tukes 
will  write  to  me,  he  probably  will  be  enabled  to 
draw  my  attention  to  the  particular  period  which  he 
alludes  to.  Tell  him  to  direct,  under  cover,  to  His 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Walmer  Castle, 
near  Deal,  where  I  shall  be  next  week. 
I  am,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

William  Holmes. 

xx. samuel  rogers. 

The  vice  of  punning  appears  even  to  infect  the 
note  style  of  Sam  Rogers.  Here  in  three  lines 
we  have  the  jingle  of  "  service,"  "service,"  and 
"  servant."  The  immense  antiquity  of  Sam  is 
finely  adumbrated  in  the  indefinite  date  which  he 
assigns  to  the  possible  service  of  his  namesake  (we 
wonder  he  old  not  suspect  some  antediluvian  affili- 
ation) the  respectable  nonentity  hight  Samuel 
Wentworth — if  ever,  it  was  "  long  ago."  It  is 
quite  an  "  ancestral  voice,"  a  sound  from  the  dead. 

Sir, — I  have  no  recollection  of  Samuel  Went- 
worth in  my  service  ;  but,  at  all  events,  it  must  have 
been  long  ago.    All  my  knowledge  of  his  character 
should  otherwise  have  been  much  at  your  service. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Samuel  Rogers. 
St.  James'  Place,  Jan.  21,  183-. 

XXI. WILLIAM    MAGINN. 

To  our  surprise,  the  gruff  Standard-bearing 
LL.  D.  comes  most  milky  fashion  out  of  this  af- 
fair. The  doctor's  letter  about  the  imaginary  re- 
porter, O'Hoolahan,  is  really  a  good-natured  effu- 
sion ;  we  had  no  notion  he  would  have  taken  half 
so  much  trouble  about  any  such  animal,  real  or 
fictitious. 

Sir, — I  never  knew  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
O'Hoolahan.  A  great  many  Irish  persons  are  con- 
nected with  the  press,  and  perhaps  a  man  of  that 
name  may  be  among  them  ;  he,  however,  has  not 
fallen  in  my  way.  If  he  says  I  recommended  him 
to  your  newspaper,  there  must  be  a  mistake  some- 
where. 

Excuse  this  hasty  note  ;  I  happen  to  be  very  busy 
just  now. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

William  Maginn. 

Standard,  Monday. 

XXII. SAMUEL    TAYLOR    COLERIDGE. 

Commend    us    to    Coleridge.      The    old   man 


eloquent  is  courteous  and  philosophical  as  ever. 
The  unknown  person  to  whom  he  writes  is  ad- 
dressed as  "  Dear  Sir  ;"  and  a  metaphysical  dis- 
tinction between  knowledge  and  ^ow^er  is  shadowed 
forth  at  the  end  of  the  epistle.  Had  Miller  in 
person  waited  on  old  Coleridge,  he  would  have 
answered  his  question  in  an  essay,  in  which  the 
fundamental  principles  of  footmanship  would  have 
been  laid  down,  according  to  the  most  recondite 
doctrines  of  Platonism,  delivered  in  a  flowing 
speech,  terminable  only  at  the  announcement  of 
dinner. 

Monday  Noon,  24  January,  183-. 

Dear  Sir, — The  note  which  has  this  moment 
reached  me,  is  the  first  I  have  received  from  you  ; 
and  unable  to  form  the  most  distant  conjecture  re- 
specting either  the  person  in  whose  behalf  you  in- 
terest yourself,  or  the  object,  I  suspect  that  your 
letter  may  have  been  intended  for  one  or  other  of  my 
nephews — perhaps  Mr.  John  Coleridge,  tlie  barris- 
ter, No.  2,  Pond  Court,  Temple  ;  or  Henry  Nelson 
Coleridge,  the  chancery  barrister.  No.  1,  Lincoln's 
Inn  Square  ;  or  the  Rev.  Edward  Coleridge,  Eton. 

Be  assured  that  the  application,  had  it  both  reached 
me  and  fallen  within  my  knowledge  or  power,  would 
not  have  been  neglected  by 

Your  humble  servant, 

S.  T.  Coleridge. 

Grove,  Highgate. 

XXIII. — henry  hallam. 
What  a  thoroughly  historiographical  bit  of  a 
production  is  that  which  emanated  from  the  same 
desk  with  The  Middle  Ages  !  Good  heavens  !  one 
would  think  there  was  question  about  the  pedigree 
of  the  White  or  Red  Rose.  And  then  the  con- 
jectural, the  remote,  semisceptical  adumbration  of 
a  statement  touching  the  affairs  of  Lord  Graves ! 
Well  done,  Hallam ! 

Sir, — I  incline  to  think  that  there  must  be  some 
mistake  with  respect  to  the  subject  of  your  note  to 
me,  especially  as  there  is  another  gentleman  of  my 
name  in  the  same  street.  I  have  had  no  footman 
for  seven  or  eight  years,  who  can  be  the  person 
whose  character  you  request.  At  that  time,  a  man 
of  the  name  of  Charles  (his  surname  I  do  not  recol- 
lect) lived  with  me,  and  went,  of  course  with  a  char- 
acter, to  the  Bishop  of  Exeter's,  (now  St.  Asaph  :) 
he  lived,  I  think,  afterwards  with  the  late  Lord 
Graves.  But  I  suppose  he  would  hardly  refer  you  to 
me  for  a  character,  after  such  a  lapse  of  time.  If  he 
is  the  person,  I  can  only  say  that  I  had  no  fault  to 
find  with  him,  that  I  now  remember;  but  should 
not  know  him  by  sight  if  he  were  to  enter  the  r-oom. 
I  am.  Sir, 

Your  very  obedient  servant, 

Henry  Hallam. 

67  Wimpole  Street,  Jan.  22. 

XXIV. JOHN    WILSON. 

We  consider  the  following  as  very  characteristic 
of  the  warm,  good-hearted  character  of  Professor 
Wilson. 

Gloucester  Place,  Edinburgh,  Sunday. 

Sir, — I  am  ashamed  to  observe  that  your  letter 
has  been  lying  by  me  for  so  many  weeks  unanswered. 
I  conjectured  the  handwriting  on  the  address  to  be 
that  of  a  certain  scamp  that  I  had  long  ago  deter- 
mined to  hold  no  correspondence  with,  and  therefore 
threw  the  letter  aside ;  but  this  morning  I  opened 
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it  accidentally.      Pray  excuse   this  unintentional 
neglect. 

On  recurring  to  my  class-lists  for  1828-9,  I  find 
that  there  were  five  John  Smiths  that  session  ;  but 
no  one  of  the  number  distinguished  himself  in  any 
creditable  way  whatever.  The  young  gentleman 
who  refers  you  to  me  must  therefore  have  made  a 
mistake.  I  cannot  surely  have,  on  any  occasion, 
signified  to  him  my  approbation  of  his  intellectual 
exertions  while  attending  the  moral  philosophy  class 
here.  There  was  one  of  them,  a  John  Smith  from 
Manchester,  whom  I  distinctly  remember  as  a  dis- 
agreeable raff. 

Your  faithful  servant, 

John  Wilson. 

xxv. miss  edgeworth. 

Nothing  reflects  greater  credit  on  Miller  than 
his  pertinacious  badgering  of  Maria  Edgeworth  ; 
but,  to  be  sure,  the  organ  of  note- writing  was  al- 
ways pretty  well  developed  in  that  admirable  per- 
son. 

1,  North  Audley  Street,  Jan.  21, 183-. 

Sir, — Your  letter  addressed  to  Mrs.  Edgeioorth, 
inquiring  the  character  of  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Margaret  Riley,  came  to  me  this  morning.  No 
such  person  ever  lived  as  lady's-maid  with  any  of 
the  fa  mily  of  Edgeworth ,  who  reside  at  Edgeworth 's 
Town,  in  Ireland.  For  anything  I  can  tell  to 
the  contrary,  she  may  have  lived  with  some  other 
family  of  the  name  of  Edgeworth  ;  but  before  this 
idea  is  suggested  to  her,  it  might  be  well  to  ascer- 
tain whether  she  asserts  that  she  lived  with  the 
Edgeworths  of  Edgeworth's  Town ;  by  which  means 
you  may  judge  of  her  truth. 
I  am,  Sir, 

Your  humble  servant, 

Maria  Edgeworth. 

But  the  second  effusion  of  our  fair  friend  beats 
all  print.  Only  think  of  anybody  that  had  any- 
thing else  to  do  scribbling  all  this  worrying  non- 
sense about  Mrs.^  and  Miss,  and  Margaret,  and 
Harriet,  (to  the  curliness  of  whose  hair  in  those 
days  we  can  bear  unqualified  testimony  ;)  and  then 
the  simple  and  satisfactory  method  of  solving  the 
whole  vexata  quastio,  which  at  last  suggests  itself 
to  the  indefatigable  paper-crosser,  in  paragraph  the 
antepenultimate  !  Let  her  come  to  be  inspected  ! 
To  be  sure  she  would. 

1,  North  Audley  Street,  Monday. 

Madam, — I  am  the  person  whom  Margaret  Riley 
describes  as  the  "  Mrs.  Edgeworth  the  Authoress." 
But  her  calling  me  Mrs.  Edgeworth  leads  me  to 
doubt  her  knowing  me ;  because,  though  I  have 
been  old  enough  these  twenty  years  past  to  have 
assumed  the  title  of  Mrs.,  it  has  so  happened  that  I 
have  always,  in  my  own  family  and  in  society,  been 
called  Miss  Edgeworth — perhaps  from  the  habit  of 
being  known  best  by  that  appellation  as  an  author- 
ess. 

If  I  recollect  rightly,  Mr.  Miller,  in  his  note  to 
me,  (which  I  have  sent  to  my  family  at  Edgeworth's 
Toivn,  and  therefore  cannot  refer  to  it,)  said  that 
this  Margaret  Riley  lived  with  Mrs.  E.  in  Ireland. 
That,  I  am  almost  certain,  is  false  ;  but  Mrs. 
Edgeworth's  answer  to  my  letter  will  decide  that 
matter. 

Upon  ransacking  my  memory,  I  recollect  having 
had,  eight  years  ago,  when  I  was  in  London,  a 


waiting-maid  of  the  Christian  name  of  Margaret; 
her  surname  I  cannot  remember,  but  I  am  certain  it 
was  not  Kelly,  or  any  Irish  name.  She  was  English 
— was  highly  recommended  to  me  by  Mrs.  Marcet, 
(now  at  Geneva ;)  and  this  Margaret  was  an  excel- 
lent lady's-maid,  in  every  respect — an  accomplished 
dress-maker,  I  can  answer  for  it,  having  had  occa- 
sion to  try  her  powers,  as  I  then  went  out  a  great 
deal,  having  then  two  young  sisters  with  me. 

Margaret — whatever  her  name  may  be — must,  if 
she  ever  lived  with  me,  recollect  these  two  young 
ladies;  and  must  also  recollect  where  I  lived.  I 
lived  in  Holies  street :  the  eldest  of  the  young  ladies 
named  Fanny,  the  youngest  Harriet.  She  could 
not  also  fail  to  recollect  that  Miss  Harriet  had  curly 
hair,  worn  as  a  crop — a  peculiarity  in  her  appear- 
ance which  none  who  have  seen  her  could  forget ; 
and  a  still  greater  peculiarity  would  probably  be  re- 
membered by  a  lady's-maid  and  dress-maker,  that 
she  was,  as  our  Margaret  one  day  said  to  me,  the 
most  indifferent  about  dress  of  any  young  lady  she 
had  ever  seen — "  Ma'am !  Miss  Harriet  was  so  good 
to  look  at  the  dress  I  finished  for  her,  and  said  it 
was  pretty."  She  cannot  forget  having  said  this 
to  me,  if  she  be  the  Margaret  who  lived  with  me. 

Another  circumstance  in  the  words  you  quote  of 
her  makes  me  doubt  it.  She  says  that  the  Mrs. 
Edgeworth  the  authoress  was  one  of  the  members 
of  the  family  she  lived  with.  Now  I  was  at  the 
time  I  speak  of  in  London,  keeping  house  for  my- 
self; I  was  her  mistress,  gave  her  all  her  orders, 
and  paid  her  her  wages ;  so  that  she  would  not  nat- 
urally speak  of  me  as  one  of  the  members  of  the 
family,  but  as  specially  her  mistress. 

When  she  left  me,  I  gave  our  Margaret  an  ex- 
cellent written  character,  which  she  deserved,  else 
I  should  not  have  given  it ;  for  I  am  particularly 
exact  and  conscientious  as  to  the  character  I  give 
servants,  thinking  it  as  wrong  to  give  a  false  char- 
acter as  it  would  be  to  forge  a  bank-note. 

The  character  I  gave  Margaret  procured  her, 
before  I  quitted  town,  (in  the  course  of  a  few  days 
after  I  parted  with  her,)  a  good  place  with  Mrs. 
Knox,  (the  Hon.  Mrs.  Knox,  wife  of  a  son  of  Lord 
Northlands,  and  daughter  of  the  late  primate  of 
Ireland,  Stuart.) 

It  seems  to  me  odd  that  this  person  cannot  pro- 
duce either  my  written  character,  or  any  character 
from  Mrs.  Knox,  if  she  be  the  person  who  lived 
with  me. 

But,  to  settle  the  matter  at  once,  she  may  come, 
if  you  wish,  to  North  Audley  street.  No.  1,  and  I 
will  see  her,  and  say  whether  she  is  or  is  not  the 
person  who  hved  with  me. 

I  am  now  with  one  of  my  sisters,  who  was  with 
me  when  I  was  last  in  London,  and  she  cannot  fail 
to  recollect  our  Margaret. 

I  can  give  no  further  information,  and  hope  what 
I  have  now  said  may  be  satisfactory. 
I  am,  Madam, 

Your  obedient,  humble  servant, 

Maria  Edgeworth. 

xxvi. washington  irving. 

Here  is  one  which  we  like.  "  I  have  resided 
almost  entirely  on  the  continent,"  says  Geoffry 
Crayon,  "  and  have  had  none  hwX  foreign  servants." 
The  affinity  of  blood  and  language  speaks  out  in 
the  word.  Since  the,  treaty  of  1783,  Americans 
of  the  United  States  are  as  foreign  to  us  as  French- 
men or  Spaniards — technically,  but  not  truly. 

James  Chinnock,  for  anything  Washington  Ir- 
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ving  could  have  known,  might  have  been  a  New 
Yorker  or  a  Kentucky  man.  He  might  have  been 
a  white  help,  or  a  regular  nigger  from  the  land  of 
liberty,  as  well  as  a  native  of  the  "  old  country  ;" 
but  his  name  was  not  Jacques  or  Diego  :  it  was 
James — Jem.  And  let  the  government  of  the 
States  be  what  it  pleases,  that  name  cannot  he  for- 
eign to  the  ear  of  Washington  Irving. 

Edgebaston,  Birmingham, 

January  27,  183-. 
Sir, — I  have  just  received  your  note  inquiring 
respecting  a  man-servant  named  James  Chinnock  : 
no  such  person  has  ever  been  in  my  service.  In 
fact,  for  the  last  ten  years  I  have  resided  almost  en- 
tirely on  the  continent,  until  within  the  last  eighteen 
months,  and  have  had  none  but  foreign  servants. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  very  obedient  servant, 

Washington  Irving. 

xxvii. james  hogg. 

We  venture  to  say  that  the  ensuing  reflects 
honor  on  the  Ettrick  Shepherd.  We  are  exactly 
of  his  opinion  as  to  flunkies — they  are  all  monsters, 
and  most  of  them  thieves  too  ;  and  lasses  are  much 
more  useful,  as  well  as  agreeable  animals  "  about 
the  house." 

Altrive,  Yarrow,  January  3,  183-. 
Sir, — The  Philip  Muir  that  has  written  about  my 
giving  him  a  character  must  be  an  impostor.     I 
never  kept  a  footman,  nor  never  will.    If  I  could  af- 
ford fifty  servants,  they  should  all  be  lasses. 
Yours  respectfully, 

James  Hogg. 

xxviii. walter  scott. 

There  is  only  one  autograph  among  all  this 
batch  that  betrays  the  slightest  shadow  of  anything 
like  annoyance,  and  that,  mirabile  dictu!  is  the  note 
addressed  to  our  friend  Miller  by  the  best-natured 
great  man  of  our  age,  or  perhaps  of  any  age — Sir 
Walter  Scott.  But  the  date  explains  all.  Alas, 
alas !  the  good  Sir  Walter  had  had  at  least  one 
visitation  of  the  mortal  malady  before  he  was 
honored  with  the  correspondence  of  Mr.  Miller. 

We  are  rather  surprised,  by  the  by,  that  Sir 
Walter  Scott  should  have  said  no  person  of  the 
name  of  Campbell  was  ever  servant  to  him.  What 
we  should  like  to  be  told,  was  old  Elshie  Campbell, 
alias  "Alexander  Campbell,  Esquire,''^  the  editor 
of  Alhyn's  Anthology?  Did  he  never  actually 
clean  Sir  Walter's  boots  ?  We  are  sure  he  fulfilled 
many  baser  duties  in  that  quarter. 

Sir, — I  regret  that  my  name  has  been  used  to 
mislead  your  benevolence  ;  I  know  no  such  person 
as  Duncan  Campbell,  nor  was  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Campbell  ever  servant  to  me. 

The  fellow  who  imposed  upon  you  deserves  pun- 
ishment, and,  for  the  sake  of  others,  I  hope  you  will 
see  it  inflicted. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  humble  servant, 

Walter  Scott. 
Abhotsford,  Melrose,  21  January,  1831. 
I  received  yours  of  the  18th  this  day. 


XXIX. — lord  eldon. 
What  name  can  be  placed  in  contact  whh  that 
of  Scott,  the  glory  of  our  literature,  so  fitly  as  that 
of  Scott,  the  glory  of  our  law  1  It  was  hardly  fair 
for  Miller  to  hoax  Lord  Eldon.  His  lordship  will 
not  pledge  himself  for  the  exactness  of  his  recol- 
lections, and  sets  about  in  quest  of  other  evidence. 
This  failing,  he  calls  for  further  papers,  when  he 
promises  ta  proceed  with  the  case.  A  delay  has 
already  occurred,  it  will  be  seen,  in  the  first  step 
of  the  proceedings.  The  iteration  of  the  phrase 
"  person"  is  quite  in  the  style  legal. 

October  10,  1 83-. 
Sir, — I  did  not  receive  your  letter  of  the  5th  till 
last  night,  at  this  place.  I  cannot  recollect  that  any 
such  person  as  you  mention  was  employed  by  me 
as  that  person  states,  or  in  any  other  manner  ;  nor 
can  I  find  that  any  person  now  in  my  family  recol- 
lects any  such  person.  If  he  can  state  any  partic- 
ulars that  may  bring  back  circumstances  to  my 
recollection  which  have  now  escaped  it,  I  shall  be 
ready  to  answer  any  further  inquiries. 
I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Eldon. 
Encombe,  near  Corfe  Castle,  Dorset. 

XXX. THEODORE    EDWARD    HOOK. 

Greater  men  than  Theodore  Hook  there  may  be 
on  the  list  of  Miller's  victims,  but  we  fearlessly 
state  our  belief,  that  the  cleverest  of  the  whole  set 
was  resident,  in  January,  1830,  at  No.  5,  Cleveland 
Row,  and  decamped  from  that  region  to  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood  of  those  two  venerable  persons, 
Bishop  Blomfield  and  Billy  Holmes,  among  the 
Shades  of  Fulham,  the  moment  that  certain  "  un- 
toward coming  events"  cast  their  shadows  before 
tory  eyes,  about  the  autumn  of  the  same  ever-to 
be-spit-upon  year.  The  whole  correspondence 
furnishes  nothing  so  perfect  as  that  which  we  now 
submit. 

Cleveland  Row,  Friday,  Jan.  21,  1830. 
Sir, — In  reply  to  your  note  of  yesterday,  I  have 
only  to  say,  that  no  person  of  the  name  of  Charles 
Howard  ever  lived  in  my  service  in  any  capacity 
whatever. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Theodore  E.  Hook 

Let  our  list,  then,  like  that  of  the  kings  of  Cor 
sica,  close  with  the  name  of  Theodore.  No  better 
finale  could  be  imagined.  To  those  who  may  be 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  Rev.  George  Miller  was 
nothing  but  a  shadow,  like  Jedidiah  Cleishbotham 
or  Dr.  Dryasdust,  and  feel  a  sort  of  conviction  that 
this  hoax  was  perpetrated  by  living  people  of  flesh 
and  blood  under  the  vizard  of  his  reverence — to 
them  we  allow  the  praise  of  a  certain  sagacity. 
But  to  them  also  we  have  to  say,  that  those  afore- 
said persons  of  flesh  and  blood,  whosoever  they 
may  be,  have  not  given  the  papers  to  us  ;  and  that 
we  rather  imagine  the  appearance  of  this  series 
may  be  as  much  matter  of  annoyance  to  them,  as 
of  wonder  to  their  correspondents.  This  we  avouch 
on  the  honor  of  Oliver  Yorke. 
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From  Chambers'  Journal. 
THE  OLD  MAID  FROM  PRINCIPLE. 
"  Let  him  deny  himself." 

"  Cousin  Lucy,  when  will  you  tell  me  why  you 
are  not  married  ?  You  often  promised  to  tell  me  when 
I  was  a  little  older.  I  am  now  nearly  sixteen  :  is 
not  that  old  enough?" 

"  Yes,  love,"  replied  the  mild-eyed  Cousin 
Lucy  ;  "  you  are,  I  think,  old  enough,  and  thought- 
ful enough,  to  apply  my  tale  to  useful  purpose  ; 
so  I  will  defer  it  no  longer.  Let  us  go  to  my 
favorite  seat  under  the  fir-trees,  and  we  can  then 
watch  the  sun  set,  while  you  listen  to  the  old  maid's 
prosy  story.  Come,  the  shadows  are  stretching 
nearly  across  the  lawn,  and  I  have  the  history  of 
a  hfe  to  relate." 

The  fir-trees  crowned  the  brow  of  a  gentle 
western  declivity,  along  which  ran  the  miniature 
moat  and  palisades  which  formed  the  boundary  of  the 
pleasant  garden.  The  slope  below  was  rich  with 
waving  corn,  mellowing  in  the  breath  of  a  warm 
July.  Further  still,  the  "  hedge-row  elms"  were 
here  gathered  into  majestic  groups,  and  there 
stretched  away  in  long  irregular  lines,  enclosing 
fields  of  every  hue,  presented  by  a  rich  country  in 
high  cultivation.  There  was  the  bright  tender 
green  where  the  young  grass  was  springing  up 
after  l.he  hay  harvest,  the  duskier  shade  of  the 
pastures,  the  yellow  barley,  the  feathery  oats,  and 
the  sombre  bean-field,  all  studded  here  and  there 
with  patches  of  the  brilliant  scarlet  poppy.  Bound- 
ing the  prospect  on  the  right  might  be  seen  a  por- 
tion of  the  park-like  meadow  belonging  to  the  house, 
dotted  with  enormous  oaks  and  beeches ;  while  on 
the  extreme  left  lay  a  wide  extent  of  moorland, 
glowing  with  flowering  gorse  and  heath  flowers. 
The  rich  landscape  swept  away,  diversified  by  an 
occasional  village  spire,  a  mass  of  darker  wood,  the 
picturesque  gable  of  some  old  farmhouse,  or  the 
silvery  windings  of  a  small  river,  and  was  termi- 
nated by  a  chain  of  lofty  hills,  towards  which  the 
sun  was  just  sinking  in  a  blaze  of  golden  and  crim- 
son light.  The  "  smell  of  dairy  farms"  mingled 
with  the  thousand  luscious  perfumes,  that  hang 
about  the  air  of  a  summer  evening  ;  and  the  ear 
was  soothed  by  the  cooing  of  the  wood  pigeons, 
the  tinkling  of  sheep-bells  from  the  heath,  the 
evening  song  of  the  blackbird,  and  the  ceaseless 
murmur  of  a  hidden  brook.  A  rustic  bench  of 
unbarked  wood  extended  beneath  the  ancient  firs, 
and  on  this  Cousin  Lucy  and  her  youthful  auditor 
sat  for  a  while,  watching  in  silence  the  sunset 
changes  of  the  gorgeous  landscape. 

Now  Cousin  Lucy  was  by  no  means  the  vener- 
able personage  she  seemed  to  think  herself.  She 
was  not  forty,  and  looked  considerably  younger ; 
her  complexion  was  pale  and  clear  ;  her  figure 
dight  and  graceful ;  and  although  the  usual  ex- 
pression of  her  face,  and  her  fine  full  eyes,  was 
thouffhtful  almost  to  sadness,  a  sweet  bright  smile 
■was  ever  ready  to  light  them  up  as  she  witnessed 
the  enjoyment  of  those  around  her. 

"  There  i-  no  romance  in  my  narrative,"  she 


began,  after  a  pause,  "  so  you  must  not  expect 
any  stirring  incidents,  flitting  ghosts,  or  mysterious 
warnings.  I  have  had  my  trials,  it  is  true  ;  but  I 
have  the  satisfaction  of  kno\ving  that  my  life  has 
been  much  more  useful,  and  far  luippier,  llian  it 
would  have  been  had  I  not  borne  Ihcia  wiih  a 
patient  spirit." 

"  Well,"  exclaimed  Margaret,  "  it  is  a  comfort 
to  know  at  the  beginning  that,  whatever  troubles 
and  miseries  you  describe,  it  will  all  end  happily  at 
last." 

"  Not  according  to  the  sense  )'^ou  generally  give 
to  those  words,  my  wilding,"  responded  her  cousin, 
caressing  the  young  girl's  redundant  tresses ; 
"  since  that  implies  that  the  lovers  are  married, 
and  live  happily  all  the  rest  of  their  lives.  My 
story,  remember,  is  an  answer  to  the  question, 
Why  am  I  an  old  maid?" 
"  Yet  you  seem  happy  ?" 
"  Nay,  I  know  not  seems  :  I  am  happy  ;  and 
there  is  no  happiness  equal  to  that  which  is  inspired 
by  the  consciousness  of  having  acted  rightly.  But 
your  question  reminds  me  that  I  must  begin  my 
story,  or  night  will  overtake  us  before  it  is  ended. 
You  must  know  that  my  mother  died  when  I  was 
quite  an  infant.  She  had  had  many  children,  but 
of  the  whole  number,  only  the  eldest  and  the 
youngest  grew  up  to  womanhood.  Now  pray 
observe  hQW  many  circumstances,  arising  chiefly 
from  ignorance,  conspired  to  bring  my  poor  mother 
to  her  grave  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven.  She  was 
naturally  delicate,  and  this  delicacy  was  increased 
by  a  boarding-school  education,  where  the  confined, 
polluted  air,  the  want  of  exercise,  the  tight  stifle 
stays,  and  the  unceasing  mental  exertion,  completed 
the  destruction  of  the  little  vigor  she  once  possessed. 
Nevertheless,  like  a  forced  flower,  she  flourished 
precociously  for  a  time.  At  sixteen,  she  was  a 
woman  in  appearance  and  manners  ;  and  she  had 
only  left  school  a  few  months,  when  she  married 
a  man  as  ignorant  as  herself  of  the  grave  error  they 
were  committing.  Within  a  year,  she  gave  birth 
to  a  -daughter.  Six  years  more  passed  away,  each 
being  marked  by  the  birth  of  a  child.  I  was  the 
last,  and,  with  the  exception  of  my  eldest  sister, 
the  only  one  who  survived  the  age  of  eighteen. 
All  the  others  sunk  under  some  form  of  consump- 
tion, that  fell  disease  to  which  my  mother  had  a 
strong  constitutional  bias.  Shortly  after  my  birth, 
she,  too,  showed  symptoms  of  this  disorder,  and 
in  a  few  months  she  was  laid  beside  her  children." 
"  Ah,  then,  I  see  why  you  would  not  marry  : 
you  feared  that  all  your  children  might  die  of  con- 
sumption?" 

"  Exactly.  But  I  was  not  so  fortunate  as  to 
learn  my  danger  at  your  early  years.  In  ray 
young  days,  such  subjects  as  physiology,  or  any- 
thing relating  to  it,  were  scouted,  even  by  those 
who  professed  liberality,  as  quite  unnecessary,  if 
not  improper,  in  female  education.  And  so,  for 
the  want  of  the  merest  elementary  knowledge  of 
these  important  sciences,  mothers,  vrith  the  best 
intentions,  bound  up  their  daughters'  figures  in 
unyielding  web  and  whalebone,  compressed  their 
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lungs,  distorted  their  spines,  impeded  the  action  of 
their  hearts,  shut  them  safely  up  from  the  free 
breath  of  nature,  taught  them  assiduously  every 
fashionable  accomplishment  and  every  artificial 
grace,  but  would  have  fainted  at  the  vulgarity  of  a 
morning  run  over  a  breezy  hill,  had  common  sense 
ventured  to  propose  such  a  remedy  for  the  poor 
creatures'  palhd  cheeks  and  wasting  forms.  And 
as  for  reflecting  on  the  effect  this  false  system  must 
have  on  their  children's  children,  that  of  course 
they  never  did.  Women  did  not  often  reflect  at 
that  time,  except  upon  the  characters  of  their 
neighbors.  It  has  often  struck  me  as  a  singular 
anomaly,  that  we  calculate  the  extent  of  land  or 
the  amount  of  money  we  shall  bequeath  to  our 
offspring,  but  never  bestow  a  thought  on  the  health 
they  will  inherit  from  us  ! 

"  Well,  ignorance  of  such  matters  was  prevalent 
when  my  sister,  then  about  eighteen,  married  a 
young  man  of  good  family,  but  no  wiser  than  her- 
self. My  father  rejoiced  at  the  unexceptionable 
match,  and  pleased  himself  with  flattering  visions 
of  her  future  welfare.  In  short,  everything  seemed 
to  me  to  smile  upon  their  union,  until  one  evening  I 
happened  to  overhear  a  conversation  that  made  a 
strong  impression  upon  me,  though  I  "did  not  under- 
stand it  till  some  years  after.  Our  medical  friend. 
Dr.  Winter,  who  had  been  on  the  continent  for 
several  months,  and  had  only  heard  of  my  sister's 
marriage  on  the  day  of  his  return,  was\;hatting 
with  Miss  Rumball,  the  clergyman's  sister  and 
another  lady — the  wedding  of  course  being  the 
staple  of  their  discourse. 

"  '  It  is  a  great  pity,'  said  the  doctor  with  a  deep 
sigh  ;  '  her  mother  died  of  consumption,  and  I  un- 
derstand that  his  family  is  not  free  from  the  same 
malady.  They  ought  on  no  account  to  have  mar- 
ried.    The  children  will  pay  the  penalty.' 

"  'But  there  may  not  be  any,  you  know,  doctor,' 
interposed  one  of  the  ladies,  [not  Miss  Rumball,  for 
she,  I  remember,  kept  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  point 
of  her  toe,  and  looJced  excessively  shocked  ;)  '  there 
are  many  happy  marriages  without  children.' 

"  Miss  Rumball  here  cast  a  horrified  glance  first 
at  me  and  then  at  them.  Mrs.  Bland  stopped 
short  ;  the  doctor  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and 
walked  away.  I  could  not  imagine  why  Miss 
Rumball  had  checked  them,  as  if  they  were  saying 
something  which  it  was  improper  for  me  to  hear ; 
so  I  stood  behind  the  window-curtain,  (not  very 
creditable,  you  will  say ;  and  I  hope  you  will  not 
suspect  I  should  do  so  now,)  that  I  might  hear  the 
remarks  of  the  two  ladies  when  the  doctor  was 
gone. 

"  '  Singular  man  !'  said  Mrs.  Bland,  who  was  a 
warm-hearted,  weak-headed  matron ;  '  now,  for 
my  part,  I  can  see  no  possible  objection  to  the 
match ;  there  are  youth,  wealth,  and  beauty  on 
both  sides.' 

"  '  Oh,  I  've  no  patience  !'  exclaimed  Miss  Rum- 
ball, indignantly  whisking  the  crumbs  off  her  black 
silk  dress ;  '  it  is  dreadful,  it  is  dis-gust-ing ,  to 
hear  human  beings  with  immortal  souls  talked  of 
in  that  way  I — actually  brought  down  to  the  level 
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of  the  brutes  that  perish  I  Dr.  Winter  ought  to 
have  been  a  horse-dealer,  or  something  of  that  sort, 
and  then  he'd  have  been  in  his  proper  element. 
One  would  really  think,  to  hear  him  talk,  that  there 
were  different  kinds  of  human  beings,  just  as  there 
are  of  cattle  and  such  things.' 

"  *  Why,  I  've  heard  him  say,'  replied  Mrs.  Bland, 
'  that  if  we  took  half  as  much  care  to  improve  our 
own  race  as  we  do  to  improve  our  horses  and 
sheep,  the  doctors  would  be  obliged  to  turn  farm- 
ers.' 

"  'Pray,  my  dear  friend,  don't  repeat  such  things 
to  me.     The  man  is  low.' 

'•'He  is  rather  indelicate  sometimes,'  said  the 
other,  urbanely  siding  with  indignant  virtue  ;  '  bu^ 
then  he  's  such  a  clever  creature,  one  must  make 
allowances  for  his  odd  little  ways.' 

"'Oh,  clever!  I've  no  patience''  exclaimed 
Miss  Rumball. 

"  For  many  an  hour  afterwards  did  I  puzzle  my 
little  brain  to  make  out  what  they  had  been  talking 
about ;  but,  as  I  said  before,  the  interpretation 
came  at  last.  Six  years  passed  away.  My  dear 
sister  was  blessed,  as  we  thought  it,  with  four 
sweet  children — little  fairies,  like  living  lilies  and 
roses ;  but  her  own  health  was  delicate.  But 
suddenly  my  whole  attention  was  engrossed  by  a 
new  object;  and  the  consequences,  a  new  and 
powerful  feeling.  This  object  was  a  cousin,  a 
nephew  of  my  mother.  He  was  about  twenty-two 
years  of  age,  intellectual,  accomplished — in  short, 
a  perfect  gentleman.  He  was  the  only  survivor 
of  a  large  family,  and  had  lived  from  infancy  with 
his  widowed  mother  in  the  mildest  regions  of  Italy. 
Important  business  at  length  compelled  them  to 
come  to  England,  and  it  was  then  that  Henry 
Goring  paid  his  first  visit  to  our  quiet  home. 

"  I  sometimes  smile,  and  sometimes  w^eep,  but 
oftener  both  together,  when  I  think  how  very  happy 
I  was  for  two  months  after  his  arrival.  Every 
object  seemed  to  glow  with  radiant  colors ;  the 
perfume  of  the  commonest  flowers  became  intoxicat- 
ing ;  all  the  sounds  and  sights  of  nature  spoke  a 
new  and  delightful  language.  Music  was — ah,  I 
must  not  attempt  to  describe  what  music  was  !  A 
strain  that  was  familiar  then,  and  is  mixed  up,  as  it 
were,  with  the  dream-like  recollections  of  that 
delightful  time,  will  sometimes  return,  and  wander 
through  my  brain  for  days  and  nights  together,  and 
then  I  sadly  live  over  again  my  former  happiness. 
But  that  is  enough.  One  day  you  will  know  by 
experience  how  delightfully  such  moons  as  these 
roll  by. 

"  As  yet,  no  word  had  been  said  of  our  attach- 
ment. We  had  looked  into  each  other's  eyes,  and 
read  our  souls  there ;  and  we  might  have  gone  on 
in  the  same  way  for  two  months  more,  had  not 
Henry  been  summoned  to  London  upon  the  busi- 
ness that  had  brought  him  from  Italy.  This  drew 
matters  to  a  crisis.  It  was  just  such  a  lovely  even- 
ing as  this  when  he  first  spoke  to  me  of  his 
attachment.  It  was  agreed  between  us  that  he 
should  speak  to  my  father  the  next  morning.  He 
did  so  ;  and  all  seemed  propitious  to  our  wishes. 
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for  my  father  gave  a  cordial  consent.  Another 
day  of  bliss,  almost  too  intense  for  endurance,  and 
then  came  my  first  sorrow — the  departure  of  my 
lover  for  one  whole  wearisome  week.  Well  might 
Moore  sing — 

'  There's  nothing  half  so  sweet  in  life  as  love's 
young  dream !' 

The  first -love  of  a  girl  who  knows  that  she  loves 
worthily — the  sacred  halo  which  her  pure  thoughts 
cast  around  her  ardent  feelings— all  make  of  that 
epoch  in  life  a  veritable  foretaite  of  heaven. 

"  My  approaching  marriage  soon  became  the 
talk  of  the  little  town.  Everybody  said  what  a 
good  match  it  was.  Miss  Rumball  was  quite 
oracular  on  the  subject;  but  Dr.  Winter  called 
upon  my  father,  with  a  book  under  his  arm,  and 
after  being  closeted  with  him  for  nearly  two  hours, 
went  away,  leaving  the  book  behind  him.  I  met 
him  in  the  hall :  he  stopped,  looked  earnestly  at 
me  for  a  moment ;  then  his  eyes  filled  with  tears, 
and  he  passed  on  without  speaking.  I  felt  as  if 
under  the  influence  of  a  coming  nightmare.  I 
could  do  nothing  but  wander  about  the  house  and 
gardens,  visiting  again  and  again  the  spots  that 
were  rendered  sacred  by  some  association  with  my 
beloved  Henry  ;  and  cherishing  but  one  definite 
idea  throughout  all  the  cliaos  of  my  feelings,  and 
that  was,  a  firm  resolve  that  no  power  on  earth 
should  prevent  ray  fulfilling  the  promise  I  had 
given  him. 

"  My  father  remained  in  his  study  the  whole 
day.  The  meals  passed  away  without  his  appear- 
ing ;  and  as  I  crept  up  stairs  to  bed,  I  saw,  by  a 
ray  of  light  streaming  through  the  keyhole,  that  he 
was  still  watching.  The  vague  sense  of  approach- 
ing evil  still  hung  over  me  ;  and  as  I  laid  my 
aching  head  upon  my  pillow,  the  words  which  I 
had  heard  Dr.  Winter  utter  respecting  ray  sister's 
marriage  rushed  upon  my  memory,  giving  to  this 
foreboding  a  shape  of  formless  yet  ghastly  terrors. 
My  dream  of  happiness  was  at  an  end  ! 

"  You  may  imagine  I  did  not  sleep  much  that 
night.  In  the  morning,  I  hastened  down,  anxious 
to  see  my  father.  He  was  in  the  breakfast  room, 
and  a  glance  at  his  soiled  dress  and  disordered 
hair  showed  that  he  had  been  up  all  night.  I  even 
thought  I  could  detect  the  traces  of  tears  on  his 
pale  and  haggard  cheeks.  He  looked  at  me  as  I 
entered,  and  then  turned  away  with  an  expression 
or  keen  suffering  on  his  face.  In  the  midst  of  my 
agitation,  that  look  made  me  think  of  Jephtha  and 
his  daughter.  He  was  evidently  striving  to  arrange 
his  words  and  ideas  to  open  some  painful  subject, 
when  it  occurred  to  me  that,  by  speaking  first,  on 
the  clue  of  my  suspicions,  I  might  spare  him  the 
agony  of  plunging  a  dagger  into  his  poor  child's 
happy  heart,  and  rudely  destroying  all  her  air-built 
castles. 

"It  is  now  twenty  years  since  this  happened  ; 
but  I  remember  the  whole  scene  as  vividly  as 
though  it  had  taken  place  but  yesterday.  I  hung 
upon  my  father's  neck,  and  said  in  as  firm  a  voice 
as  I  could  command,  '  Father,  I  am  prepared  to 


bear  anything  you  may  have  to  tell  me,  even  though 
it  were  that  I  raust  break  my  engagement  with 
Henry  Goring — provided,'  I  added,  '  that  I  am 
convinced  it  is  a  duty.' 

"  '  Thank  God  !'  he  exclaimed,  clasping  me  to 
his  heart ;  *  and  thank  you  too,  my  belovpd  child, 
for  sparing  me  the  trial  I  so  much  dreaded.  I 
could  not  have  hoped  for  this  fortitude  in  one  so 
young.  My  poor  Lucy  !'  and  as  he  said  this  he 
held  back  my  face  to  look  at  me,  '  it  is  a  severe 
trial  for  you,  and  one  that  ought  not  to  have  been 
imposed  upon  you  ;  but  how  could  I  teach  you 
that  which  I  knew  not  myself?  Read  this  book 
carefully.  Had  I  been  acquainted  with  it  before 
I  married,  I  should  have  avoided  committing  two 
grievous  errors.  Your  noble  conduct  gives  me  the 
assurance  that  you  will  help  me  to  prevent  another. 
May  God  in  heaven  bless  and  reward  you  !'  And 
so  we  parted  at  the  untouched  breakfast  table. 

"  With  a  despairing  calmness  I  shut  myself  up 
with  that  terrible  volume,  whose  pages  seemed  to 
be  inscribed  with  my  death-warrant.  For  awhile 
I  felt  prompted  to  blind  myself  to  its  warnings,  and 
rush  madly  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  brief  summer-day 
of  happiness.  But  calmer  reason,  and  my  father's 
solemn  words,  prevailed,  and  I  sat  down  to  its 
perusal.  You  shall  read  that  book  yourself  one  of 
these  days  :  it  is  sufficient  for  me  now  to  tell  you 
that  it  explains  the  laws  governing  the  transmission 
of  qualities,  mental  and  bodily,  from  parent  to 
child  ;  the  immense  amount  of  suffering  and  disease 
with  which  the  world  is  filled  in  consequence  of 
the  frequent  disregard  of  these  laws  ;  and  how 
fearfully  the  sins  of  those  who  marry  with  a  strong 
taint  of  hereditary  disease  are  visited  upon  their 
children,  even  to  the  third  and  fourth  generi\tion. 
I  now  understood  Miss  Rumball's  outcry  apkst 
Dr.  Winter's  indelicacy.  She  was  a  good  sort  9 
person,  but  too  narrow-minded  to  perceive  tlin,t 
prudery  is  in  general  far  more  indelicate  than  phi- 
losophy. ^ 

"  Well,  love,  I  must  not  now  stand  shivering  od 
the  brink  of  resolution,  as  I  did  when  the  light  of 
that  calmly-reasoned  book  was  clearing  away  the 
mists  which  had  made  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death  look  like  a  paradise.  As  I  read  on,  I  saw 
clearly  the  position  in  which  I  was  placed.  The 
very  affection,  so  ardent,  so  buoyant  in  its  yojith- 
ful  energy,  which  I  bore  to  my  lover,  was  enli^d>^;,  . 
to  oppose  my  marriage  with  him  ;  for  what  ""'^pHE^i 
love  would  doom  its  object  to  the  misery  of  seeing  -'. 
all  his  dearest  ones  sinking  into  an  early  tomb  ? 
Such  at  least  was  not  my  love  ;  and  seeing  my 
path  of  duty  thus  strongly  marked  out  before  me, 
I  resolved  unflinchingly  to  follow  it.  But  there 
was  something  more  to  be  done.  He,  too,  was 
deeply  tainted  with  the  same  fell  disease,  and  must 
therefore  be  convinced  that  marriage  was  forbidden 
to  him.  My  own  grief  was  nearly  forgotten  when 
I  thought  of  this.  Could  I  have  borne  the  burden 
alone,  it  would  have  been  comparatively  light ;  but 
he  must  share  it,  and  that  indeed  was  bitter.  To 
teach  him  to  love  me  as  a  friend — to  behold  him 
happily  married  to  sotae  one  who  might  mir«-y — to 
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train  up  his  children,  and  rejoice  over  their  health 
and  beauty — this  would  have  been  to  me  a  dear 
delight ;  but,  alas  !  the  ban  was  upon  him  likewise, 
and  bound  us  both  in  the  same  dreary  fate.  All 
that  was  left  me,  as  I  now  thought,  was  sternly  to 
pluck  out  every  hope  of  happiness  from  both  our 
hearts,  and  make  the  best  preparation  for  the 
early  grave  that  yawned  at  our  feet. 

"  I  could  fill  a  volume  with  the  thoughts  and 
emotions  that  passed  through  my  mind  during  those 
few  hours,  but  such  a  recital  would  be  useless. 
It  is  enough,  that  when  the  sharp  conflict  was  over, 
and  my  resolution  firmly  bent  to  perform  the  hard 
task  assigned  to  me,  I  felt  a  degree  of  tranquil 
composure  that  surprised  myself,  and  which  arose 
from  a  lofty  faith  that  so  great  a  sacrifice  to  truth 
and  justice  would  not  be  made  in  vain. 

"  I  went  into  my  father's  study,  to  concert  with 
him  the  best  means  of  breaking  the  subject  to 
Henry.  He  was  dreadfully  agitated,  but  my 
calmness  communicated  itself  to  him ;  and  when  I 
saw  that,  it  stimulated  me  to  still  greater  efforts 
of  self-control.  He  appeared  astonished  and  de- 
lighted ;  and  the  fervent  blessing  he  called  down 
upon  me,  mingled  with  praises  of  what  he  called 
my  heroic  fortitude,  reflected  back  upon  me  the 
consolation  I  had  inspired.  This  was  the  first  fruits 
of  the  faith  that  sustained  me. 

"  It  was  agreed  that  I  should  not  write  to  Henry 
immediately,  but  await  the  arrival  of  his  next  letter, 
which  would  give  me  time  to  deliberate.  Sorrow 
seldorii  comes  alone  :  while  expecting  this  letter, 
we  received  a  summons  to  my  sister's  bedside,  as 
her  illness  had  taken  an  alarming  character.  Her 
husband  had  carried  her  to  Torquay  soon  after 
Henry's  first  arrival,  and  thither  we  followed  them. 

"  A  description  of  her  illness  would  add  noth- 
ing to  the  usefulness  of  my  narrative,  so  I  will  not 
burden  your  young  mind  with  it.  She  died  a  fort- 
night after  our  arrival.  There  is,  however,  one 
painful  circumstance  which  I  shall  relate,  because 
it  bqars  directly  on  the  principle  I  am  endeavoring 
toestforce.  This  was  my  poor  father's  sorrow. 
He  saw  his  daughter  die,  and  that  was  grief 
enough  ;  but  it  was  trifling  compared  with  the 
remorse  that  gnawed  his  soul  at  having  first,  by 
his  imprudent  marriage,  inflicted  upon  her  the  en- 
feebled existence  which  could  not  stand  the  ordi- 
nary trials  of  a  mother's  life ;  and  having  then 
allowed  her  to  commit  the  same  error,  by  which 
her  life  was  probably  shortened,  and  her  fatal  mal- 
ady transmitted  to  her  four  innocent  children.  It 
was  no  alleviation  that  he  had  acted  in  ignorance  ; 
he  continually  repeated  that  '  he  ought  to  have 
known  it.'  The  only  drop  of  comfort  in  this  bit- 
ter cup  was  derived  from  my  patient  submission  to 
my  own  sorrow.  To  the  hour  of  his  death,  he 
never  knew  what  were  my  real  sufferings ;  for  I 
fortunately  possess  a  good  share  of  self-control, 
which  enabled  me  to  appear  more  calm  than  I  felt. 
He  did  not  see  the  paroxysms  of  agony  which  at 
times  prostrated  all  my  energy.  They  did  not 
last  long,  however,  and  became  daily  of  less  fre- 
queiit  occurrence,  for  the  resignation  which  I  af- 
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fected  soon  began  to  assume  a  real  existence.  I 
may  praise  myself  at  this  distance  of  time,  just  as 
old  ladies  are  permitted  to  boast  of  their  youthful 
charms,  because  I  have  now  nothing  to  do  with 
disinterestedness,  heroism,  or  anything,  in  fact,  but 
taking  care  of  my  own  little  self,  and  doing  such 
atoms  of  service  to  my  fellow-creatures  as  chance 
may  throw  in  my  way.  Then  life  appeared  to  me 
a  blank — dull,  hopeless,  soulless.  I  was  immo- 
lated on  the  altar  of  unrelenting  justice,  a  sinless 
but  unresisting  victim ;  for  the  sentence  was  as 
distinct  as  it  was  righteous,  and  I  could  no^  wish 
to  evade  my  doom.  Gradually  a  serener  mood 
came  over  me.  First  of  all,  my  father  required 
my  every  care  :  he  would  sit  for  hours  plunged  in 
melancholy  reverie  ;  and  Dr.  Winter,  a  wise  stu- 
dent of  human  nature,  excited  me  to  redoubled 
exertions,  by  awakening  fears  concerning  his  men- 
tal health- — knowing  that  the  surest  means  of 
drawing  me  from  my  own  grief  was  to  engross 
my  attention  with  some  external  object.  Under 
our  united  care,  my  father  slowly  regained  his 
tranquillity  ;  but  he  had  sustained  a  shock  from 
which  he  never  wholly  recovered. 

"  I  had  received  one  letter  from  Henry  Goring, 
to  which  I  had  answered  briefly,  informing  him  of 
my  sister's  death.  This  sad  event  was  also  an 
excuse  for  leaving  long  unanswered  that  which  he 
sent  in  reply,  full  of  gentle  and  aflfectionate  condo 
lence,  but  not  a  word  of  our  expected  marriage. 
But  the  work  was  to  be  done,  and  delay  seemed 
but  to  magnify  the  evil.  By  Dr.  Winter's  advice, 
I  wrote  at  first  vaguely,  hinting  that  our  marriage 
might  be  deferred  longer  than  we  had  anticipated, 
but  without  assigning  any  reason.  By  return 
came  his  answer,  assuring  me  that  he  would  not 
press  our  union  until  my  grief  had  quite  subsided. 
I  thought  he  had  not  taken  the  alarm  as  we 
intended  he  should  do  ;  but  then  followed  these 
words  in  a  postscript — '  On  reading  your  letter 
again,  my  mind  misgives  me.  Surely  there  can 
be  no  other  reason  than  your  late  bereavement  for 
any  delay  of  our  marriage  ?  For  mercy's  sake  do 
not  speak  to  me  in  riddles,  but  write  immediately, 
and  explain.'  I  did  write  as  he  wished,  entreat- 
ing him  to  read  the  fatal  book,  and  divesting  him- 
self as  much  as  possible  of  the  trammels  of 
passion,  to  submit  implicitly  to  the  dictates  of 
right  and  justice. 

"  On  the  evening  of  the  following  day,  as  I  sat 
by  my  father's  sofa,  watching  the  first  sound  sleep 
which  he  had  enjoyed  for  many  a  weary  day  and 
night,  the  door  opened  hastily,  and  Henry  entered. 
I  suppressed  with  difficulty  the  scream  that  was 
bursting  from  my  lips,  and  rising  quietly,  with  a 
gesture  of  silence,  I  took  his  hand  and  led  him 
into  the  garden 

'"Have  you  read  the  book?'  was  my  first 
question. 

"  '  I  have,'  he  replied. 

"  '  Then,'  said  I,  '  you  know  what  must  be  our 
resolution.' 

"  Alas  !  I  had  judged  too  hastily.  Either  hiB 
feelings  were  stronger  than  mine,  or  he  was  leeB 
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in  the  habit  of  controlling  them.  I  was  terrified 
at  the  storm  my  words  aroused.  The  wildest 
expressions  of  love  were  mingled  with  anger,  de- 
spair, bitter  reproaches,  jealousy,  vengeance  on 
those  who  had  instigated  me  to  such  unnatural 
conduct :  he  was  indeed  shaken  by  a  tornado  of 
all  violent  emotions.  He  even  declared,  poor  fel- 
low, that  changed  affection  was  the  real  cause,  and 
that  the  book  and  its  arguments  were  only  a  sub- 
terfuge to  get  rid  of  him.  Very,  very  dearly  and 
truly  did  I  love  him,  so  you  must  not  be  surprised 
that,  unaided  and  weak  as  I  was,  my  resolution 
began  to  quail.  Still  I  argued,  I  entreated,  I 
wept ;  and  he  did  the  same,  yielding  at  times  to 
fearful  paroxysms  of  passion.  Dreading  the  effects 
of  such  powerful  excitement  upon  his  delicate 
lungs,  I  strove  to  calm  him  ;  and  was  about  to 
give  him  a  promise  to  reconsider  my  resolve,  when 
his  voice  became  suddenly  husky  and  stitled,  a 
deadly  paleness  displaced  the  brilliant  flush  upon 
his  cheeks,  he  staggered,  and  fell  upon  a  garden 
seat,  near  which  we  had  been  standing.  Believing 
that  he  had  fainted,  I  raised  his  head,  when  I  felt 
my  hand  covered  with  the  hot  blood  that  was 
gushing  from  his  mouth.  He  had  broken  a  blood- 
vessel. 

"I  dared  not  scteam,  lest  I  should  arouse  my 
father,  whose  reason  might  be  wholly  unseated  by 
the  spectacle  that  poor  Henry  then  presented.  I 
dared  not  leave  him  while  I  ran  to  the  house  ;  but 
I  supported  hirti  in  my  arms,  and  looked  wildly 
round  for  help  f>  and  help  was  at  hand.  Dr. 
Winter  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  Henry's  face  as 
he  rushed  througn  the  town  in  a  postchaise,  and 
had  followed  immediately,  to  sustain  me  by  his 
presence  and  advice,  or  to  be  at  hand  in  case  of 
8uch  an  accident  as  had  actually  happened.  He 
quickly  summoned  the  servants,  who,  under  his 
direction,  removed  the  poor  invalid  to  the  bed 
which  he  had  occup'ed  a  few  weeks  before  in 
apparent  health. 

"  You  may  be  sure  that  every  imaginable  care 
was  lavished  upon  him  that  affection  and  skill 
could  suggest ;  but  I  saw  from  the  first  that  Dr. 
Winter  entertained  little  hope.  The  intelligence 
was  broken  with  the  utmost  care  to  my  father, 
whose  greatest  anxiety  was  on  my  account ;  but 
when  he  saw  me  no  less  tranquil  than  before, 
(paler,  my  gl;iss  had  told  me,  I  could  not  be,) 
he  resigned  himself  patiently  to  this  new  afflic- 
tion. 

"  It  was  now  the  commencement  of  autumn  ; 
during  that  season,  and  the  following  winter  and 
spring,  I  was  a  constant  attendant  upon  Henry 
Goring.  His  mother  shared  with  me  the  duties 
of  nursing  him.  At  first,  she  treated  me  with 
great  coldness,  I  might  almost  say  harshness, 
because  she  thought  I  had  sacrificed  her  son's  life 
and  happiness  to  a  fantastic  and  unnatural  whim. 
But  when  Henry  himself,  calmed  by  suffering,  at 
last  recognized  the  rectitude  of  my  conduct,  her 
manner  completely  changed,  and  she  became  as 
kind  as  she  had  before  been  stern.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  spring  our  patient  seemed  to  rally  ;  but 
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Dr.  Winter  warned  me  not  to  be  deluded  by 
appearances.  Again  he  sunk  ;  again  his  mother 
thought  she  read  returning  health  in  the  bright 
hectic  flush ;  and  yet  again  was  she  compelled  to 
own  that  her  hopes  had  been  illusory.  Amid  all 
these  apparent  variations,  the  insidious  enemy 
silently  continued  its  ravages,  and  ere  the  spring 
was  quite  gone,  my  poor  Henry  slept  in  his 
grave.  He  died  ;  and  (mark  this,  dear  Margaret, 
for  it  has  been  my  consolation  during  all  the  years 
that  have  since  elapsed)  his  last  words  were  a 
blessing  on  me  for  clinging  to  the  right. 

"  I  bore  his  loss  with  comparative  patience,  for 
sorrow  had  become  my  familiar  companion  ;  and 
thenceforth  I  devoted  myself  wholly  to  promoting 
ray  father's  comfort.  When  he  died,  which  was 
about  six  years  ago,  I  became,  at  the  invitation  of 
your  kind  parents,  a  member  o.  your  family. 
And  here  I  am  still,  you  see ;  living  very  happily, 
and  prepared,  but  not  watching,  for  death  ;  ren- 
dering what  services  I  can  to  my  fellow-creatures, 
and  thereby  securing  constant  pleasures  to  myself ; 
fearless  as  to  the  future,  careful  of  the  present,  and, 
above  all — and  oh,  Margaret,  think,  think,  think 
of  this — free  from  remorse  for  the  past !  And 
now,  do  you  at  last  understand,"  continued  Cousin 
Lucy,  with  a  gentle  smile  gleaming  through  a  tear 
that  did  not  fall,  "  why  I  am  an  old  maidT' 

"I  do,  dear  cousin  ;  but  may  T  ask  you  one  or 
two  questions  1  Will  it  be  painful  to  you  to  say 
something  more?" 

"  Certainly  not.  It  must  always  be  a  sad,  but 
can  never  be  a  painful  subject.  Ask  as  many 
questions  as  you  like ;  my  object  would  be  ill 
attained  if  you  did  not  perfectly  understand  all  that 
I  have  said." 

'*  I  think  I  understand  it  all ;  but  I  wish  to 
know  if  you  did  not  feel  as  though  you  had  been 
the  cause  of  poor  Mr.  Goring's  accident  ?  I  think 
/should." 

"  In  the  first  burst  of  grief  I  did  ;  but  I  was 
soon  convinced  that  I  had  done  right,  and  that  left 
no  room  for  self-reproach." 

"  And  yet  you  must  have  been  very  miserable 
when  you  reflected  that  you  could  never  have  a 
kind  husband,  or  loving  children  to  eomfort  you  ; 
you  who  are  so  fond  of  children  tool" 

"  For  that  very  reason,  how  much  more  miser- 
able should  I  have  been  to  see  those  children 
blighted  in  their  youth  ;  or,  dying  myself,  to  know 
that  I  left  behind  me  unfortunate  beings  whom  J 
had  endowed  with  mortal  disease  !  With  what 
tranquilhty  could  I  meet  death,  knowing  that  my 
life  had  been  injurious  to  the  world — that  I  had 
spread  contamination  throughout  unborn  genera- 
tions — that  by  my  deliberate  and  premeditated 
guilt,  incurred  from  intensely  selfish  motives,  I 
had  increased,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  the 
mass  of  human  misery  ?  Is  not  my  present  lonely 
life  preferable  to  this?" 

"A  thousand  times!"  exclaimed  Margaret; 
"  as  your  poor  sister  must  have  felt.  What 
became  of  her  children?" 

"By  very  great  care,  they  were  reared  to  the 
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age  of  man  and  womanhood ;  and  then,  one  by 
pne,  they  dropped  off,  and  now  all  are  dead." 

"  To  what  can  you  attribute  your  own  exemp- 
tion from  this  dreadful  disease?" 

"  In  the  first  place,  to  my  having  been  brought 
up  from  my  earliest  infancy  in  a  very  healthful 
farmhouse ;  and  secondly,  to  the  incessant  watch 
which  I  keep  over  my  health,  thanks  to  the  judi- 
cious advice  of  Dr.  Winter.  In  short,  to  avoid 
being  thrown  a  sickly  burden  upon  my  friends,  my 
existence  is  one  continued  course  of  self-denial. 
Am  I  invited  to  a  ball,  (and  you  know  that  I  am  so 
sometimes,  old  maid  though  I  be,)  I  consider 
whether  it  would  be  wiser  to  go  and  enjoy  myself 
very  much,  but  at  the  risk  of  late  hours,  heated 
rooms,  cold  currents  of  air,  the  temptations  of 
dancing,  ices,  and  so  on ;  or  to  stay  quietly  at 
home,  read,  work,  or  chat,  content  with  my  biscuit 
and  glass  of  negus,  and  go  to  bed  at  ten  as  usual  1 
In  the  same  manner  I  reduce  everything  to  this 
question — Which  is  the  wiser?  Not  from  any 
great  love  for  life,  but  from  a  desire  to  preserve 
my  independence  as  long  as  possible.  It  is  indeed, 
a  duty  incumbent  on  every  member  of  society  to 


preserve  his  health  in  the  best  possible  state,  for  an 
unhealthy  member  is  a  burden  instead  of  a  support 
to  the  community.  Think  of  this  when  a  little 
spice  of  vanity  prompts  you  to  wear  a  pair  of 
pretty,  thin  shoes  in  dubious  weather,  instead  of 
less  sightly  but  more  substantial  old  friends.  "  If 
I  do  catch  cold,"  whispers  vanity,  "  that  will  hurt 
nobody  but  myself."  But  vanity  would  mislead 
you,  as  she  generally  does  those  who  listen  to  her ; 
and  pass  over  in  silence  the  trouble  which  an  ill- 
ness would  entail  upon  your  family.  You  would 
be  nursed  and  petted,  while  not  one  other  person 
in  the  house  would  be  exempt  from  care  and 
anxiety  on  your  account." 

"  Thank  you,  dear  Lucy.  I  have  often  sinned 
in  that  respect  quite  thoughtlessly,  but  I  will  take 
care  to  do  so  no  more." 

"  If  you  act  up  to  that  resolution,  Margaret,  I 
shall  see  that  my  warning  tale  has  not  been  given 
in  vain.  But  come,  the  sun  has  just  set,  and  I 
must  not  wait  for  the  night  dews ;  thereby,  like 
too  many  teachers,  spoiling  a  good  precept  with  a 
bad  example." 


A   GENERAL   MOVEMENT    IN     THE    WoRLD. The 

period  of  the  Conquista,  (the  Spanish  conquests  in 
America,)  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  and  commence- 
ment of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  marked  by  a 
wonderful  coincidence  of  great  events  in  the  political 
and  moral  life  of  the  nations  of  Europe.  In  the 
same  month  in  which  Hernando  Cortes  commenced 
his  march  against  Mexico,  after  the  battle  of  Otum- 
ba,  Martin  Luther  burnt  the  papal  bull  at  Witten- 
berg, and  laid  the  corner-stone  of  the  Reformation. 
A  little  earher  the  most  glorious  creations  of  ancient 
Grecian  art,  the  Laocoon,  the  Torso,  the  Apollo 
Belvedere,  and  the  Medicean  Venus  had  risen  as  it 
were  from  their  graves.  Michael  Angelo,  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  Titian,  and  Raphael,  were  illustrious  in 
Italy  ;  Albert  Durer  and  Holbein  in  our  own  Father- 
land. The  true  system  of  the  universe  was  discov- 
ered by  Copernicus  the  very  year  in  which  Colum- 
bus died,  though  he  did  not  make  it  known  till  some- 
what later. — "  Translation  from  HumboWs  Kos- 
mos,^^  vol.  ii,  p.  338. 

The  MODEl^N  MEPITATIVE  Man's  DISADVAN- 
TAGES.—The  man  who  lies  under  no  external 
obligation  (none  that  is  apparent  and  palpable)  to 
occupy  himself  in  one  way  or  another,  will  become 
a  prey  to  many  demands  for  small  services,  atten- 
riaas,  and  civilities,  such  as  will  neither  exercise 
his  faculties,  add  to  his  knowledge,  nor  leave  him 
to  his  thoughts.  The  prosecution  of  a  contempla- 
tive life  is  not  an  answer  to  any  of  these  demands ; 
for  though  the  man  who  is  in  the  pursuit  of  an  active 
calling  is  not  expected  to  give  up  his  guineas  for 
the  sake  of  affording  some  trifling  gratification  to 
some  friend  or  acquaintance  or  stranger,  yet  the 
man  who  has  renounced  the  active  calling  and  the 
guineas,  in  order  that  he  may  possess  his  soul  in 
peace,  is  constantly  expected  to  give  up  his  medita- 
tions, and  no  one  counts  it  for  a  sacrifice.  Medita- 
tion, it  is  thought,  can  always  be  done  some  other 


day.  A  man  without  something  indispensable  to 
do,  will  find  his  life  to  be  involved  in  some  of  the 
difficulties  by  which  a  woman's  life  is  often  beset, 
one  of  which  difficulties  is  the  want  of  a  claim  para- 
mount upon  her  time.  And  these  difficulties  will 
not  be  the  less  if  the  poet  have,  as  he  ought  to  have, 
something  of  the  woman  in  his  nature ; — as  he 
ought  to  have,  I  aver :  because  the  poet  should  be 
hie  et  hcBc  homo — the  representative  of  human  nature 
at  large,  and  not  of  one  sex  only.  With  the  diffi- 
culties of  a  woman's  life,  the  poet  will  not  find  that 
any  of  its  corresponding  facilities  accrue ;  he  will 
find  claims  to  be  made  upon  him  as  upon  a  man,  and 
indemnities  granted  to  him  as  a  poet.  Thus  it  is 
that  in  the  bustling  crowds  of  this  present  world,  a 
meditative  man  finds  himself,  however  passively  dis- 
posed, in  a  position  of  oppugnancy,  to  those  around 
him,  and  must  struggle  in  order  to  stand  still. — 
"  Henry  Taylor^  s  Notes  from  Life.'*'' 

Passages  in  the  Life  of  Ledyard  the  Trav- 
eller.— Mr.  Beaufoy  had  an  interview  with  Led- 
yard just  as  he  was  setting  off  on  his  last  expedition, 
and  repeats  the  following  passage  from  his  conver- 
sation : — "lam  accustomed,"  said  Ledyard,  "to 
hardship.  I  have  known  both  hunger  and  naked- 
ness to  the  utmost  extremity  of  human  suffering. 
I  have  known  what  it  is  to  have  food  given  me  as 
charity  to  a  madman ;  and  I  have  at  times  been 
obliged  to  shelter  myself  under  the  miseries  of  that 
character,  to  avoid  a  heavier  calamity.  My  distresses 
have  been  greater  than  I  have  ever  owned,  or  ever 
will  own,  to  any  man.  Such  evils  are  terrible  to 
bear  ;  but  they  never  yet  had  power  to  turn  me  from 
my  purpose.  If  I  live,  I  will  faithfully  perform,  in 
its  utmost  extent,  my  engagement  to  the  society ; 
and  if  I  perish  in  the  attempt,  my  honor  will  still  be 
safe,  for  death  cancels  all  bonds." — ^^  Ledyard' s 
Life;' 
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From  the  Spectator. 

TitE   saint's   tragedy.* 

In  the  beginning  as  well  as  in  the  "  Revival" 
of  most  religions,  something  that  is  questionable 
and  carnal  often  turns  up  along  with  the  most 
ardent  devotion  and  the  stoutest  faith.  The 
warmth  of  the  African  climate  gave  occasion  to 
scandal  amongst  the  primitive  Christians  :  the  fer- 
ment of  the  reformation  witnessed  the  revolting 
profligacy  of  the  anabaptists ;  the  great  rebellion 
in  the  seventeenth  and  the  Methodist  movement  in 
the  eighteenth  centuries,  by  the  excitement  into 
which  they  threw  men's  minds,  gave  rise  to  theo- 
ries and  conduct  of  a  lax,  not  to  say  licentious  kind 
in  individuals :  the  biographers  of  the  saints  and 
mystics  of  the  Roman  church  have  sometimes 
indulged  in  a  sort  of  pious  lusciousness,  over  which 
the  worldly  pause  and  ponder,  but  can  only  explain 
by  means  of  the  text,  "  To  the  pure  all  things  are 
pure." 

Elizabeth  of  Hungary  was  a  Romish  saint  of 
the  eleventh  century.  Her  father  was  a  king ; 
her  husband,  licwis  of  Thuringia,  a  landgrave  ; 
and  she  had  every  prospect  of  a  happy  life,  but  for 
her  own  fanaticism,  and  the  domination  of  her 
spiritual  director,  a  certain  Dr.  Conrad.  Possibly 
there  was  a  degree  of  craziness  in  her  original 
organization,  which  might  have  been  corrected  had 
she  fallen  into  better  hands  or  upon  more  rational 
times.  From  her  childhood — it  is  said  from  her 
cradle — she  exhibited  signs  of  a  devout  mania. 
When  married,  in  her  teens,  she  was  accustomed 
to  leave  her  husband's  bed  and  sleep  upon  the 
floor,  and,  in  the  words  of  our  reverend  poet, 
"  balanced  lawful  bliss  with  the  smart  of  some 
sharp  penance."  But  she  went  further  than  mere 
private  asceticism  ;  attending  upon  the  poorest 
sick,  walking  barefoot  in  processions,  coarsely  clad 
in  serge,  and  making  pilgrimages  in  similar  plight. 
Her  husband,  who  permitted  if  he  did  not  encour- 
age these  austerities,  embarked  in  the  crusades, 
but  died  on  the  way ;  and  then  the  odium  which 
feer  fanaticism  had  created  among  the  higher  ranks 
burst  forth.  The  brother  of  Lewis  usurped  the 
principality  from  her  son,  dispossessed  hei  of  her 
property,  and,  by  a  barbarity  not  uncommon  in 
those  ages,  drove  her  forth  homeless  and  money- 
less. The  monks  and  populace  she  had  pampered 
in  prosperity  repulsed  her  in  adversity ;  but  she 
welcomed  suffering  as  a  benefit  to  her  soul.  When 
the  power  of  her  family  restored  her  fortunes,  she 
refused  to  profit  by  them.  Acting  on  her  own 
impulses,  and  perhaps  under  the  spiritual  force  of 
her  director,  she  parted  from  her  children,  devoted 
her  property  to  the  church  and  herself  to  Go4  ; 
and,  after  performing  a  series  of  hu.milities  and 
macerations,  rather  sordid  than  edifying,  died  at 
an  early  age,  in  the  odor  of  sanctity  and  foul  straw 
— probably,  as  the  poet  justifiably  assumes,  of  a 
broken  heart.     Saint  Elizabeth  was  canonized  soon 

*  The  Saint's  Tragedy ;  or  the  True  Story  of  Elizabeth 
of  Hun:?ary,  Landgravine  of  Thurinsfia,  Saint  of  the  Rom- 
ish Calendar.  By  Charles  Kingslev,  junior,  Rector  of 
ftversley.    With  a  Preface  by  Professor  Maurice ' ' 


after  her  death ;  and  miracles,  of  course,  werp 
wrought  at  her  tomb.  % 

The  first  object  of  Mr.  Kingsley  in  selecting 
this  subject  for  a  tragic  drama  was  to  exhibit  the 
workings  of  that  dogma  of  the  Romish  church 
which  rates  celibacy  as  a  virtue,  and  matrimony  as 
a  weakness  if  not  a  sin.  He  was  further  prompted 
by  some  more  general  capabilities  of  the  story — in 
the  character  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  features  of  the 
age,  as  shown  in  the  ignorance  and  brutality  of 
the  peasantry,  the  coarse  insensibility,  yet  no* 
altogether  devoid  of  gleams  of  sense  and  generos- 
ity, of  the  nobles,  and  the  bigoted  asceticism  as 
well  as  the  low  common  sense  and  sensual.Hy  to 
be  found  in  the  church. 

These  views,  as  explained  in  the  preface,  show 
Mr.  Kingsley  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  age 
of  Saint  Elizabeth,  and  appreciative  of  its  spirit; 
but  we  cannot  think  his  choice  of  subject  happy  for 
a  drama,  hardly  for  a  poem.  There  is  in  the  story 
no  proper  action,  and  not  much  of  poetical  interest. 
The  feelings  and  conduct  of  Elizabeth  are  too 
remote  from  general  nature,  too  foolish  in  her 
spontaneous  actions,  and  too  weak  in  her  submis- 
sion to  Conrad,  to  excite  the  reader's  sympathy. 
In  rigidly  adhering  to  the  old  narratives  and  mak- 
ing Lewis  agree  with  Elizabeth,  Mr.  Kingsley  has 
missed  a  source  of  contrast,  and  possibly  of  inter- 
est, which  might  have  been  found  in  the  husband's 
tender  opposition  and  disapproval.  Conrad,  the 
spiritual  director,  is  too  much  of  an  abstraction, 
and  puts  forward  his  selfish  objects  and  seeming 
hypocrisy  too  visibly  before  the  reader;  Mr. 
Kingsley  not  having  succeeded  in  representing  the 
sternly  conscientious  monk,  misgiving  only  when 
his  end  is  fulfilled.  The  age  is  not  dramatically 
exhibited  throughout.  It  is  the  mind  and  the 
views  of  the  nineteenth  century  made  to  talk  in 
the  eleventh,  sometimes  merely  in  spirit,  sometimes 
in  direct  sentiment  and  style.  There  is  a  famine 
in  Thuringia ;  Elizabeth  strips  herself  of  her. 
jewels  and  exhausts  the  treasury  in  relieving  thes. 
poor  ;  upon  which  the  courtiers  talk  political  ecojip. 
omy,  in  very  smart  and  pointed  dialogue,  but  sij/jI^ 
as  we  are  familiar  with  upon  the  Irish  famine. 

''  A  Chamber  in  the  Castle.     Counts.  Walter,  Ify^x 
cjrc,  AN)ot,  mid  Knights. 

Count  Huoro.   I  can't  forget  it,  as  I  am, ,85 Ob 
tian  man  !     To  ask  for  a  stoup  of  beer  at,  br^^ik  rig-  . 

and  be  told  there  was  no  beer  allowed  in, t^  '  fast, 

— her  ladyship  had  given  all  the  malt  tq^tjhe  nouse 

Abbot.   To  give  away  the  staff  of  lite,,  eh '  poor. 

C.  Hugo.   The  life  itself,.sir,  the'JifVitF  \ 

that  barley,  tiiat  would  have  warn;}e,d,*)i>ar  ^y^^    S\\ 

est  fellow's,  cpppers,  wasted  in  filthyjOa)  "  ^  ^^on- 

Ab^ot.   The  parent  of  seraphic  .a^  d  '  ^ 

plebeian  dough  !     Indeed,  sir  ^,  we,- |ia^  graded  into 

lessen  wantonly  the  gross  amov^njjf  of  ^^^^  ^^g^t  to 

^'"*-„,,    T     TT          '  human  enjoy- 

C.    Wal.   In  Heaven  s  nanoia,  ' 

have  her  do,  while  the  peaple.we'  ,    .  „,nnld  TO^^ 

C,  Hugo.   Nobody  asked  X\^v  '^  pL^  gtass^ 

asked  them  to  be  there  to  ea^  it  ^       t  it  •  nobod^ 

like  rabbits,  let  then^^fe^d  W  '  *? thev  wiU  ^^^^^ 

never  married  till  I  coiuld  k^  '     ,  V?  J   siv  I  •• 

-   Abbot.   Ah,  Count;  %4xf  ^e  xabbitSv^  ^ 

rTw^^dtosee 
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nan  of  your  sense  so  led  away  by  his  feelings ! 
riad  l||t  this  dispensation  been  left  to  worV  iCocif 
out,  and  evolve  the  blessing  implicit  in  ail  Heavcr/s 
chastenings  !  Had  but  the  stern  benevolence  of 
Providence  remained  undisturbed  by  her  ladyship's 
carnal  tenderness — what  a  boon  had  this  famine 
been  ! 

C.  Wal.   How  then,  man? 

Abbot.  How  many  a  poor  soul  would  have  been 
lying — ah,  blessed  thought ! — in  Abraham's  bosom, 
who  must  now  toil  on  still  in  this  vale  of  tears  ! 
Pardon  this  pathetic  dew — I  cannot  but  feel  as  a 
churchman. 

3^  Couref.  Look  at  it  in  this  way,  sir.  There 
are  too  many  of  us — too  many.  Where  you  have 
one  job  you  have  three  workmen.  Why,  I  threw 
three  hundred  acres  into  pastures  myself  this  year 
r:T^it  saves  money,  and  risk,  and  trouble,  and 
itithes." 

And  at  the  close  of  the  scene — 

''  a  Wal.  [Alone.]  Well,  if  Hugo  is  a  brute, 
he  at  least  makes  no  secret  of  it.  He  is  an  old 
boar,  and  honest ;  he  wears  his  tushes  outside,  for 
a  warning  to  all  men.  But  for  the  rest! — Whited 
sepulchres  !  and  not  one  of  them  but  has  half  per- 
suaded himself  of  his  own  benevolence.  Of  all 
cruelties,  save  me  from  your  small  pedant — your 
closet  philosopher,  who  has  just  courage  enough  to 
bestride  his  theory,  without  wit  to  see  whither  it 
will  carry  him.  In  experience — a  child  ;  in  obsti- 
nacy— a  woman;  in  nothing  a  man,  but  in  logic- 
chopping  ;  instead  of  God's  grace,  a  few  copy-book 
headings  about  benevolence,  and  industry,  and  inde- 
pendence :  there  is  his  metal.  If  the  world  will  be 
mended  on  his  principles,  well — if  not,  poor  world  ! 
but  principles  must  be  carried  out,  though  through 
blood  and  famine  :  for,  truly,  man  was  made  lor 
theories,  not  theories  for  man.  A  doctrine  is  these 
men's  god — touch  but  that  shrine,  and  lo !  your 
simpering  philanthropist  becomes  as  ruthless  as  a 
Dominican." 

These  passages  exhibit  literary  cleverness  ;  but 
there  are  higher  qualities  in  The  Saint's  Tragedy. 
The  topics  that  are  successively  put  into  the  mouths 
of  the  speakers  are  treated  in  a  genuine  poetical 
spirit,  wherever  the  subject  admits  of  poetry  ;  not 
in  the  maudlin  diffuse  mode  of  '^  the  lengthened 
thought  that  gleams  through  many  a  page,"  but 
in  a  condensed,  vigorous,  and  manly  style.  There 
is  also  great  passion  in  many  of  the  speeches  of 
Elizabeth,  when  her  woman's  heart  is  tortured  by 
the  memory  of  her  husband  or  her  children,  and 
her  nature  is  contending  against  the  dogmas  her 
faith  does  not  thoroughly  believe.  This  passion, 
too,  is  not  the  mere  vehemence  of  words,  but  has 
a  depth  and  intensity  of  thought.  In  point  of 
structure,  action,  and  frequently  of  character,  The 
Saint's  Tragedy  is  not  a  drama,  owing  to  the 
nature  of  the  story  itself,  and  the  prominence  given 
to  theories  of  the  author ;  but  the  tempest-tossed 
mind  of  Elizabeth,  her  doubts,  her  affections,  her 
struggles,  are  truly  dramatic.  Several  of  her  pas- 
sionate speeches  would  be  effective  in  histrionic 
exhibition ;  though  this  effect  would  be  marred  by 
4)ther  parts  of  the  work,  and  the  dramatic  charac- 
ter of  Elizabeth  herself  is  not  continuous.  The 
piece,  however,  is  not  designed  for  representation. 


The  warmth  of  the  mystic  writers  is  introduced 
by  Mr.  Kingsley  with  some  appropriateness  when 
the  saintly  personages  are  discoursing  of  heavenly 
love  ;  and  the  poet's  strict  adherence  to  the  origi- 
nal narratives  has  occasionally  led  him  upon  sub- 
jects rather  too  delicate  for  our  sophisticated  age, 
but  from  which  he  extricates  himself  pretty  welU 
The  following  passage  on  the  universality  of  love, 
with  part  of  a  discussion  of  its  lawfulness,  is  from 
a  scene  in  the  nuptial  bower,  where  Elizabeth. has 
deserted  her  couch  for  the  floor,  and  her  husband 
is  lying  asleep. 

"  How  many  many  brows  of  happy  lovers 
The  fragrant  lips  of  night  even  now  are  kissing  ! 
Some  wandering  hand  in  hand  through  arched 

lanes ; 
Some  listening  for  loved  voices  at  the  lattice  ; 
Some  steeped  in  dainty  dreams  of  untried  bliss  ; 
Some  nestling  soft  and  deep  in  well-known  arms. 
Whose  touch  makes  sleep  rich  life.     The  very 

birds 
Within  their  nests  are  wooing  !     So  much  love  ! 
All  seek  their  mates,  or  finding,  rest  in  peace  : 
The  earth  seems  one  vast  bride-bed.     Doth  God 

tempt  us? 
is  "t  all  a  veil  to  blind  our  eyes  from  him  ? 
A  fire-fly  at  the  candle  !     'I'  is  love  leads  him  : 
Love's  light,  and  light  is  love  :  Oh  Eden  !  Eden  ! 
Eve  was  a  virgin  there,  they  say ;  God  knows. 
Must  all  this  be  as  it  had  never  been? 
Is  it  all  a  fleeting  type  of  higher  love  ? 
Why,  if  the  lesson's  pure,  is  not  the  teacher 
Pure  also?     Is  it  my  shame  to  feel  no  shame? 
Ami  more  clean,  the  more  I  scent  uncleanness? 
Shall  base  emotions  picture  Christ's  embrace  ? 
Rest,  rest,  torn  heart !     Yet  where  ?  in  earth  or 

heaven  ?" 

The  following  is  from  one  of  the  scenes  when 
Elizabeth  has  been  thrust  forth  to  poverty  and  dis- 
tress, and  has  reached  the  very  fervor  of  fanati- 
cism :  some  of  the  remarks  put  into  her  mouth 
are  truths. 

"  [Elizabeth  entering.] 

Eliz.    How  ?     Oh,  my  fortune  rises  to  full  flood  : 
I  met  a  friend  just  now,  who  told  me  truths 
Wholesome  and  stern,  of  my  deceitful  heart — 
Would  God  I  had  known  them  earlier ! — and  en- 
forced 
Her  lesson  so  as  I  shall  ne'er  forget  it 
In  body  or  in  mind. 

hen.  What  means  all  this? 

Eliz.   You  know  the  stepping-stones  across  the 
ford  : 
There  as  I  passed,  a  certain  aged  crone, 
Whom  I  had  fed,  and  nursed,  year  after  year, 
Met  me  mid-stream — thrust  past  me  stoutly  on — 
And  rolled  me  headlong  in  the  freezing  mire. 
There  as  I  lay  and  weltered—'  Take  that,  madam, 
For  all  your  selfish  hypocritic  pride. 
Which  thought  it  such  a  vast  humility 
To  wash  us  poor  folks'  feet,  and  use  our  bodies 
For  staves  to  build  withal  your  Jacob's  ladder. 
What!    you   would  mount  to  heaven   upon  our 

backs? 
The  ass  has  thrown  his  rider.'     She  crept  on — 
I  washed  my  garments  in  the  brook  hard  by — 
And  came  here,  all  the  wiser. 
Guta.  Miscreant  hag  I 
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Isen,  Alas,  you'll  freeze. 

Guta.  Who  could  have  dreamt  the  witch 

Could  harbor  such  a  spite  1 

Eliz.  Nay,  who  could  dream 

She  could  have  guessed  my  heart  so  well  ?    Dull 

boors 
See  deeper  than  we  think,  and  hide,  within 
Those  leathern  hulls,  unfathomable  truths. 
Which  we  amid  thought's  glittering  mazes  lose. 
They  grind  among  the  iron  facts  of  life. 
And  have  no  time  for  self-deception." 


From  the  Spectator. 
LIFE   AND   WRITINGS   OF  JOHN   STERLING. 

TuK  late  John  Sterling  was  one  of  those  men 
the  apparent  and  tangible  results  of  whose  life  did 
not  quite  fulfil  the  expectations  of  his  intimates. 
The  shortcoming  was  partly  owing  to  delicate 
health,  which  unfitted  him  for  severe  and  contin- 
uous exertion,  drove  him  to  the  West  Indies, 
Madeira,  Italy,  or  English  wintering-places,  to 
preserve  existence,  and  undermined  the  powers  of 
life  itself  before  he  had  reached  his  fortieth  year. 
A  good  deal,  however,  must  be  ascribed  to  his 
want  of  original  and  independent  genius ;  for 
though  there  seemed  to  be  novelty  in  his  style  and 
views,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  he  was  so  orig- 
inal as  he  seemed.  The  manner  of  his  best  poem, 
"  The  Sexton's  Daughter,"  was  derived  from 
Wordsworth,  though  by  no  means  a  common  imi- 
tation ;  for  if  he  wanted  the  originality  and  depth 
of  his  prototype,  he  escaped  his  afiectations  and 
prosiuess.  The  indistinct  yearning  (often  visible 
in  Sterling's  prose  writings)  after  something  lof- 
tier, more  imaginative,  more  faithful,  and  less  sor- 
didly material  than  the  present  age,  he  drew  from 
Carlyle  and  Carlyle's  German  masters ;  "  the 
Idea"  of  Fichte  and  other  vaguenesses,  of  the 
transcendental  school  being  frequently  traceable 
in  his  writings.  Had  he  lived,  he  might  have 
modified  and  refined  the  notions  for  which  he  was 
indebted  to  others,  as  perhaps  he  was  doing  when 
sickness  and  death  intercepted  his  career  :  but, 
though  time  might  have  ripened  and  improved  his 
genius,  and  health  enabled  him  to  carry  out  some 
larger  work,  it  could  not  have  imparted  original- 
ity, or  probably  independence. 

Something  of  this  want  was  visible  in  his  life 
as  well  as  in  his  writings.  He  seems  to  have  be- 
gun with  a  species  of  religious  indifference  or 
thoughtlessness.  After  his  marriage  he  was  eon- 
verted  to  a  sort  of  rational  evangelism,  took  or- 
ders, and  became  curate  to  his  old  tutor  and  friend, 
now  his  editor  and  biographer,  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Hare.  Sterling's  active  zeal  soon  aggravated  his 
consumptive  tendency  and  compelled  him  to  resign 
this  post :  in  the  speculative  life  which  ill  health 
afterwards  compelled  him  to  lead,  the  German 
writers  drew  him  into  some  heterodox  views,  the 
nature  of  which  is  not  clearly  stated.  They  ap- 
pear, however,  to  have  been  rationalistic ;  but 
Sterling  at  last  settled  in  the  Lord's  Prayer  as  su- 
perseding all  doctrines  and  dogmas. 

*'  On  the  16th  September,  [1844,]  there  was  a 


great  and  sudden  increase  of  weakness,  which  con 
vinced  him  and  those  around  him  that  the  end  waa 
at  hand.  In  this  conviction  he  said,  *  I  thank  the 
All- wise  One.'  His  sister  remarked  the  next  day 
that  he  was  unusually  cheerful.  He  lay  on  the 
sofa  quietly,  telling  her  of  little  t-hings  that  he 
wished  her  to  do  for  him,  and  choosing  out  books 
to  be  sent  to  his  friends.  On  the  I8th,  he  was  again 
comforted  by  letters  from  Mr.  Trench  and  Mr.  Mill, 
to  whom  he  took  pleasure  in  scribbling  some  little 
verses  of  thanks.  Then,  writing  a  few  lines  in 
pencil,  he  gave  them  to  his  sister,  saying,  *  This  is 
for  you  :  you  will  care  more  for  this !'  The  lii>  * 
were — 

"  '  Could  we  but  hear  all  Nature's  voice, 
From  glowworm  up  to  sun. 
'Twould  speak  with  one  discordant  sound, 

"  Thy  will,  O  God,  be  done!" 
But  hark,  a  sadder,  mightier  prayer. 
From  all  men's  hearts  that  live, 
"  Thy  will  be  done  in  earth  and  heaven. 
And  Thou  my  sins  forgive !'  " 

"  These  were  the  last  words  he  wrote.  He 
murmured  over  the  last  two  lines  to  himself.  He 
had  been  very  quiet  all  that  day,  little  inclined  to 
read  or  speak,  until  the  evening,  when  he  talked  a 
little  to  his  sister.  As  it  grew  dusk,  he  appeared 
to  be  seeking  for  something ;  and,  on  her  asking 
what  he  wanted,  said  *  Only  the  old  Bible,  which  I 
used  so  often  at  Herstmonceaux  in  the  cottages;' 
and  which  generally  lay  near  him.  A  little  later, 
his  brother  arrived  from  London  ;  with  whom  he 
conversed  cheerfully  for  a  few  minutes.  He  was 
then  left  to  settle  for  the  night.  But  soon  he  grew 
worse  ;  and  the  servant  summoned  the  family  to 
his  room.  He  was  no  longer  able  to  recognize 
them.  The  last  struggle  was  short;  and  before 
eleven  o'clock  his  spirit  had  departed.  [In  his 
thirty-ninth  year.] 

"  He  was  buried  in  the  beautiful  little  church- 
yard of  Bonchurch." 

The  publication  of  the  Essays  and  Tales  before 
us  has  been  prompted  in  some  degree,  perhaps,  by 
the  regard  of  a  friend  rather  than  by  a  critical  es- 
timate of  the  wants  of  literature.  They  consist 
of — 1.  Original  papers,  not  always  of  the  specific 
character  of  essays,  but  on  independent  subjects, 
chosen  by  the  writer,  so  that  he  is  not  fettered  by 
his  theme  as  in  critical  reviews  :  and  these  origi- 
nally appeared  in  the  Athenaum  for  the  years 
1828,  '29,  except  some  fragmentary  Thoughts,  &c. 
published  in  Blachioood  during  1837,  '38,  and  '39. 

2.  Articles  chiefly  contributed  to  three  Reviews, 
the  London  and  Westminstery  the  Quarterly  and 
the  Foreign  Quarterly,  between   1837  and   1842. 

3.  Tales  and  Apologues,  reprinted  from  the  Athe 
nceum  and  Blackwood,  with  a  few  selections  from 
an  unsuccessful  novel  :  of  this  class  the  most  im- 
portant is  "  The  Onyx  Ring." 

Of  the  various  papers,  we  incline  to  rate  a  se- 
ries of  characters  under  the  title  of  "  Shades  of  the 
Dead"  as  the  best,  in  the-sense  of  completeness. 
They  partake,  indeed,  of  the  crudeness  and  exag- 
geration of  youth,  (the  author  was  only  about  four 
and-twenty  when  he  contributed  to  the  Athentmm,) 
and  they  display  the  rhetorical  vice  of  considering 
rather  what  the  writer  can  say  well  than  what  he 
can  say  truly.     But  they  are  more  entire  in  them 
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selves,  with  greater  adherence  to  the  proposed 
subject,  than  the  other  miscellaneous  writings  of 
the  author  ;  and,  though  they  may  not  exhibit 
greater  original  thought,  yet  the  thoughts  are 
more  germane  and  connected.  As  a  reviewer, 
Sterling  is  above  the  average,  yet  not  very  greatly 
above  it  ;  making  no  approach  to  the  three  great 
"  article"  luminaries,  and  not  superior  if  even  equal 
to  Mackintosh,  or  Foster  of  the  Eclectic.  He  is 
"  neither  one  thing  nor  t'other  :''  he  does  not  dis- 
card his  book  and  write  an  essay  or  disquisition  on 
the  subject,  after  the  manner  of  Macaulay,  nor  does 
he  steadily  adhere  to  the  book  and  produce  a  crit- 
icism. In  a  notice  of  Tennyson,  published  in  the 
Quarterly,  he  begins  with  what  poetry  might  be 
among  us,  goes  to  railroads,  proceeds  to  elections, 
'\ien  to  Exeter  Hall  meetings,  and  finally  runs  over 
some  of  our  leading  poets,  with  the  national  char- 
acteristics as  expressed  in  their  works,  before  we 
get  to  the  nominal  theme.  And  then  the  criti- 
cism, though  judicious,  is  not  very  large,  or  even 
full  in  proportion  to  the  space  occupied.  Nor,  to 
say  truth,  was  Sterling  sufficiently  catholic  for  a 
critic.  He  could  make  sensible  and  even  deep  ob- 
servations ;  he  could  pass  just  enough  judgments 
upon  particular  cases  ;  and  he  had  a  genuine  rel- 
ish for  the  great  classics  of  literature — Homer,  the 
Greek  dramatists,  Dante,  Milton,  Shakspeare  ;  and 
admired  wherever  he  found  what  he  sometimes 
called  imagination  and  sometimes  "  the  Idea." 
But  in  other  cases  he  belonged  to  a  school  if  not 
a  clique  ;  he  swore  by  Coleridge,  Carlyle,  and  the 
German  transcondentalists  or  sentimentalists ;  and 
seemed  inclined  to  undervalue  the  lesser  literature 
of  all  ages,  and,  as  a  sequence,  to  blot  out  from 
our  study  the  life  and  opinion  which  it  reflects. 
It  would  seem,  however,  that  he  was  not  fixed  in 
narrowness  :  he  modified  his  opinions,  perhaps  ex- 
tended them  ;  and  had  his  health  been  better  and 
his  life  been  spared,  he  might  have  outgrown  his 
sectarian  bigotry  altogether. 

His  tales,  though  by  no  means  bad,  are  not  the 
best  of  his  writings.  He  did  not  want  narrative 
pow^er,  or  a  clear  conception  of  character ;  but  he 
was  deficient  in  the  imagination  necessary  to  rep- 
resent action  or  dialogue,  especially  when  taking 
a  dramatic  form  or  rising  above  common  life.  His 
most  ambitious  attempt,  the  tragedy  of  "  Strafford," 
was  a  failure  as  an  historical  drama,  and  did  not 
very  distinctly  evolve  the  theory  (as  we  now  see 
from  his  letters)  on  which  the  author  wrote  it, 
though  one  part  was  dimly  visible,  as  we  observed 
in  our  review.  "  The  Sexton's  Daughter,"  al- 
though limited  in  extent  and  humble  in  subject, 
was  perhaps  the  best  thing  Sterling  did.  Judging 
from  these  specimens,  any  efforts  of  Sterling's  in 
the  more  creative  class  oif  the  belles  lettres  would 
only,  it  seems  probable,  have  secured  him  a  place 
in  the  history  of  literature.  As  a  describer  of  life 
and  manners — an  essayist,  he  might  have  given 
his  productions  a  more  permanent  position  before 
the  world,  had  he  devoted  himself  to  the  task  ;  or 
he  might  have  been  successful  in  a  work  requiring 
industrious  acquisition,  and  the  exercise  of  the  rea- 


soning faculties  as  opposed  to  those  of  the  imagi- 
nation. In  the  more  fugitive  w^alk  of  literature 
in  which  he  chiefly  occupied  himself,  it  cannot  be 
said  that  he  formed  a  new  instrument,  and  scarcely 
gave  a  new  tone  to  any  existing  one. 

The  collection  before  us  is  one  of  affection, 
which  will  be  welcomed  by  all  the  friends  of  the 
late  John  Sterling  ;  and  will  enable  them  (with 
the  editions  of  his  poetry)  to  preserve  the  entire 
productions  of  his  mind.  For  general  use,  a  more 
rigid  selection  might  have  been  advisable  ;  and  this 
could  readily  have  been  done,  both  as  regards  en- 
tire writings  and  extracts.  The  review  of  Ten- 
nyson, for  instance,  is  of  slender  account ;  but  the 
extrinsic  remarks  are  often  worth  preserving. 
Take,  for  example,  a  general  election. 

"  Look  at  one  of  our  general  elections.  The 
absurdities  are  plain,  no  doubt :  has  not  the  ocean 
froth  and  bubbles  1  But  take  the  thing  altogetherj 
and  observe  the  mixture  and  spread  of  interests  and 
faculties  brought  into  action.  Above  all,  the  open 
boldness  with  which  a  nation  throws  itself  into  the 
streets  and  markets,  casting  off,  in  the  faith  that  it 
can  reproduce,  its  company  of  rulers,  and  letting 
the  fools  clamor,  the  poor  groan,  the  rich  humble 
themselves,  and  all  men  bring  all  to  judgment,  with- 
out a  moment's  fear,  but  that  quiet  will  spring  out 
of  the  tumult,  and  a  government  be  born  from  a 
mob.  From  the  castle  of  the  highest  peer  to  the 
clay-stained  tipplers  in  the  alehouse,  from  the  bench 
of  bishops  to  the  ranters  in  the  moor-side  smithy,  all 
are  stirred  and  fluttered,  feverish  with  the  same  anx- 
ieties, debating  in  their  different  dialects  the  same 
questions,  and  all  alike  dependent  on  the  omnipo- 
tence of  an  event  which  no  man  can  absolutely  con- 
trol. Most  of  what  they  say  is  folly  ;  most  of  their 
objects  of  hope  and  fear,  chimeras :  but  how  full 
of  throbbing  business  is  the  whole  land  !  how  braced 
are  all  the  wishes  and  devices  of  all  !  Among  so 
much  of  make-believe  and  sound,  it  is  a  great  thing 
that  the  whole  country  must  at  least  be  willingly 
deceived  if  it  is  to  be  gained  over — must  seem  to 
itself  rationally  persuaded  ;  and  that  the  most  futile 
pretender  can  only  ciieat  by  aping,  and  so  strength- 
ening in  others  the  qualities  in  which  he  is  most 
deficient.  At  the  blast  of  the  newsmen's  tin  trum- 
pets all  shadows  must  walk  out  of  their  darkness 
into  sunshine,  and  there  be  tried  ;  when,  if  many 
of  the  umbratile  fraudulently  pass  muster,  there  is 
at  least  a  public  recognition  of  the  laws  of  light." 

There  is  both  characteristic  description  and 
sound  judgment  in  this  view  of  Exeter  Hall. 

"Id  the  midmost  rush  of  London  business,  and 
all  the  clatter  of  its  vehicles,  turn  aside  through  an 
open  door,  and  what  do  we  see  1  A  large  and  lofty 
room,  every  yard  of  its  floor  and  galleries  crammed 
with  human,  chiefly  female  life — a  prodigious  sea 
of  bonnets,  and  under  each  of  these  a  separate  sen- 
tient sea  of  notions,  and  feelings,  and  passions,  all 
in  some  measure  stirred  by  the  same  tides  and  gales 
— every  one  of  them,  however  narrow  at  the  sur- 
face, in  depth  unfathomable. 

"  Altogether  irrespectively  of  our  present  pur- 
pose, and  on  the  most  general  grounds,  it  may  be 
safely  said,  that  in  one  of  these  great  Exeter  Hall 
meetings  there  is  more  to  strike  us  than  almost  any- 
where else  we  know.  The  room  is  said  to  hold  four 
thousand  persons;  and  from  its  form  they  are  all 
clearly  visible  at  once — all  of  the  middle  or  upper 
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classes,  well-dressed,  though  often  many  of  them 
in  Quaker  uniform,  and  at  these  times  probably  three 
fourths  of  them  women.  Such  assemblages  are  in 
truth,  for  a  large  part  of  the  members,  by  far  the 
most  exciting  outward  events  of  life.  1'he  faces 
themselves  are  alone  quite  enough  to  prove  no  small 
share  of  moral  culture  in  the  mass.  The  delicately 
curved  mouths  and  nostrils,  the  open  yet  quiet  and 
observant  eyes,  and  a  look  of  serious  yet  pleasurable 
elevation,  mark  very  clearly  a  chosen  class  of  our 
country.  The  men  are  of  course  less  pure  and  sin- 
gle in  their  stamp  of  feeling ;  business  has  marked 
on  them  its  contractedness,  with  its  strength-  Yet 
these  also  have  an  appearance  of  thought,  although 
with  some  coxcombical  importance  and  complacent 
theological  primness.  Take,  however,  the  whole 
assemblage — all  it  is  and  all  it  represents — we  know 
not  where  anything  like  it  could  be  discovered.  No 
Roman  Catholic,  no  desjM)tic,  no  poor,  no  barbarous, 
no  thoroughly  demoralized,  we  fear  we  must  add, 
no  very  instructed  and  well-organized  community, 
could  ever  exhibit  such  a  gathering — voluntary,  be 
it  remembered,  chiefly  female,  all  with  money  to 
spare,  united  for  such  remote  and  often  fantastic 
objects  ;  above  all,  under  such  leaders.  For  in  the 
kind  of  persons  guiding  these  bodies,  and  in  their 
discourse,  consists  more  than  half  the  wonder.  In 
the  house  of  commons,  in  the  courts  of  law,  we 
may  hear  nonsense  enough.  But  in  these  places  it 
is  not  the  most  vehement,  the  most  chimerical,  in 
other  words,  the  most  outrageous  and  silly,  who 
bear  the  chiefest  sway,  but  much  the  contrary. 
Now  in  such  Strand  meetings,  for  the  purest  and 
noblest  purposes,  it  is  plain  enough  that  a  loud 
tongue,  combined  with  a  certain  unctuous  silkine*-* 
of  professions  and  the  most  dismal  obscuration  of 
brain,  may  venture  with  success  upon  the  maddest 
assertions,  the  most  desperate  appeals,  and  will 
draw  sighs  and  even  tears  of  sympathy,  by  the 
coarsest  nonsense,  from  hundreds  of  amiable  and 
thoughtful  persons." 


From  the  Examiner. 
THE    SLAVE-TRADE     AND     THE   WEST     INDIES. 

The  owners  of  West  India  property  are  in  pal- 
pable difficulty.  It  is  now  beyond  question  that, 
deprived  of  the  monopoly  of  the  mother  country, 
they  cannot  compete  with  Cuba  and  Brazil ;  and 
the  monopoly  will  never  be  restored  unless  the 
people  of  this  country  should  be  silly  enough  to 
reimpose  that  burthen  on  the  necessaries  of  sugar 
and  coffee,  already  paying  a  public  tax  of  6,000,- 
000/. 

There  are  tw^o  causes  in  active  operation  against 
West  Indian  cultivation — inferior  fertility  of  soil, 
and  high-priced  labor.  All  else  is  in  their  favor 
— superior  skill  in  superintendence,  superior  ma- 
chinery, superior  shipping  for  transport,  and  a  bet- 
ter market  for  the  disposal  of  their  produce.  For 
the  production  of  sugar  and  coffee  they  have,  in  a 
word,  no  Anglo-Saxon  competitor  within  the  trop- 
ics, as  they  have  in  cotton  and  tobacco  beyond 
them. 

As  to  the  inferiority  of  soil,  it  is  as  unquestion- 
able as  it  is  irremediable,  and  we  need  say  no  more 
about  it.  Not  so  with  the  high-priced  labor  :  we 
take  it  to  be  the  mere  creature  of  pseudo-philan- 
throjy  and  mistaken  legislation,  and  the  remedy 


for  it  is  in  our  own  hands.     Let  us  attend,  then 
to  this  practical  point. 

There  are,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  but  two 
races  of  men  applicable  to  our  purpose,  that  is, 
capable  of  performing  efficient  field  labor  within  the 
tropics — the  Chinese  and  the  African  negro.  The 
Hindoos  have  been  tried,  and  as  all  who  knew 
them  foretold,  the  failure  has  been  pitiable.  For 
obvious  reasons  the  Chinese  are  not  to  be  had  for 
West  Indian  labor.  They  are  too  far  away,  in  the 
first  place ;  and  in  the  next  they  are  already  in 
possession  of  excellent  markets  for  their  labor, 
within  a  few  days'  sail  of  their  own  shores,  where 
they  are  received  at  once,  not  by  strangers,  but  by 
their  own  countrymen. 

With  the  African  negro  the  case  is  widely  dif- 
ferent. Africa  has  a  population  as  disposable  for 
emigration  as  that  of  Ireland  ;  and  to  receive  it 
the  West  India  islands  are  as  near  and  as  conge- 
nial to  the  Africans  as  North  America  is  to  the 
Irish.  The  vague  objection  is  the  encouragement 
of  the  slave-trade.  But  this  slave-trade,  in  spite 
of  all  our  fine  schemes — our  lines  of  forts — our 
free  colonies — our  Niger  expeditions,  and  our 
blockades — has  increased,  and  is  sure  to  continue 
to  increase  as  long  as  Africa  is  barbarous,  has 
laborers  to  export,  and  the  West  Indies  are  under- 
peopled. 

When  we  abolished  our  own  slave-trade,  and 
emancipated  our  African  slaves,  we  had  done  our 
duty  to  humanity  and  civilization.  Our  intermed- 
dling in  the  affairs  of  other  nations,  in  attempting 
an  unobtainable  object,  contrary  to  the  principles 
of  good  policy  and  international  law,  has  in  fact 
only  exposed  us  to  hatred  or  ridicule. 

Let  us  look,  however,  into  some  of  the  results 
of  this  intermeddling.  It  appears  by  the  consular 
returns,  that  there  were  imported  into  the  colonies 
of  different  European  nations,  from  the  east  and 
west  coasts  of  Africa,  from  1814  to  1843,  to  the 
number  of  657,189  slaves,  in  the  teeth  of  our 
treaties  and  our  cruisers.  In  these  thirty  years, 
then,  there  were  imported,  and  chiefly  into  Cuba 
and  Brazil,  a  population  of  laborers  greater  than 
that  of  the  negro  population  of  all  our  West  India 
islands  at  the  period  of  emancipation  ;  and  that 
population,  too,  not  consisting  of  men  and  women 
and  children,  but  for  the  most  part,  of  adult  males 
in  the  vigor  of  life. 

But  the  consular  returns,  of  course,  do  not 
include  those  who  died  in  the  prisons  or  barracoons 
of  the  African  coast  waiting  to  be  shipped  ;  nor 
those  who  died  in  the  middle  passage ;  nor  proba- 
bly those  who  were  smuggled  ashore  in  the  West 
Indies.  We  can  only  estimate  the  number  of 
those  who  perish  in  the  middle  passage.  Sir 
Fowell  Buxton  informs  us  that  the  mortality  of  the 
middle  passage  has,  in  consequence  of  our  own 
measures  of  prevention,  increased  from  nine  to 
twenty-five  per  cent.  This  alone  would  raise  the 
number  exported  to  above  820,000  ;  and  if  we  add 
for  the  other  items,  the  probability  is  that  the  num- 
ber of  Africans  brought  yearly  to  the  coast  to  be 
Isold  into  slavery  will  not  be  fewer  than  30,000 
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From  parliamentary  returns  it  wo'old  appear, 
that  in  the  sixteen  years  ending-  with  1843  the 
number  of  slaves  emancipated  by  the  mixed  com- 
missions was  57,639,  which  is  about  3,600  per 
annum,  probably  a  number  not  equal  to  the  loss  of 
British  lives  in  our  fleet  and  army  on  the  pestifer- 
ous coast  of  Africa. 

Parliamentary  returns  further  show  that  our 
squadron  employed  on  the  aforesaid  pestiferous 
coast  amounts  to  twenty-five  sail,  costing-  yearly 
300,000/.,  or  a  million  and  a  half,  every  lustre. 
France  has  the  same  number  of  ships,  costing,  no 
doubt,  as  much.  So  that  the  two  allies,  exclusive 
of  the  expense  of  life  and  credit,  waste  every  five 
years  3,000,000/.,  the  slave-trade  all  the  while 
greatly  prospering,  and  the  mortality  in  the  barra- 
coons  and  middle  passage  greatly  increasing. 

There  must  soon  be  an  end  of  this  mighty  folly. 
In  truth,  the  national  infatuation  is  already  fast 
passing  away,  and  common  sense  beginning  to 
resume  its  empire.  Even  Exeter  Hall  is  silent, 
and  has  nothing  new  to  propose  for  our  mystifica- 
tion, and  misleading. 

We  would  suggest,  then,  at  once,  that  the 
exportation  of  negro  emigrants  from  Africa  should 
be  made  as  free  and  unshackled  as  that  of  Irishmen 
from  Ireland.  The  cost  of  their  transport  would 
be  defrayed  by  the  service  of  an  apprenticeship, 
which  is,  in  fact,  the  course  now  pursued  with 
captured  slaves  when  emancipated.  The  only 
restraints  oe.  emigration  that  would  be  necessary 
would  be  a  security  that  the  members  of  a  family 
should  not  be  separated,  and  that  a  due  proportion 
should  be  observed  with  the  sexes.  If  the  block- 
ading squadron  were  removed,  the  sum  of  300,- 
000/.  would,  without  putting  the  government  to 
any  additional  expense,  be  at  its  disposal  to  pay  in 
bounties  for  the  importation  of  laborers,  should 
such  a  plan  be  deemed  advisable.  At  the  rate  of 
20/.  a  head,  15,000  emigrants  might  be  yearly 
brought  to  the  West  Indies  through  such  a  fund, 
or  at  10/.,  twice  that  number. 

Under  such  a  system  of  freedom,  the  mortality 
in  the  barracoons  and  middle  passage  would  dimin- 
ish, in  so  far  as  concerned  the  slave-trade  ;  and  in 
the  case  of  those  parties  transported  in  our  ships, 
it  need  not  exceed,  and  probably,  from  the  consti- 
tution of  the  negro  and  the  nature  of  the  climate, 
it  would  not  equal,  that  in  our  ordinary  emigrant 
vessels ;  the  regulations,  of  course,  being  the 
same. 

The  emigrants  would,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
be  either  those  born  slaves  or  made  so  by  the  for- 
tune of  war,  for  such  is  now,  and  ever  has  been, 
the  case.  In  that  event,  their  transportation  would 
be  equivalent  tro  their  emancipation.  They  would 
simply  lose  Africa  and  slavery,  and  gain  the  con- 
genial climate  of  the  West  Indies  and  freedom. 

Whether  this  vi^ould  or  would  not  encourage 
slavery  in  Africa  is  more  than  we  can  say.  We 
can  say,  however,  that  it  seems  repugnant  to  com- 
mon sense  to  imagine  that  its  effects  can  be  very 
considerable  either  one  way  or  another.  Africa, 
throughout,  is  so  barbarous,  and  such  is  its  extent 


and  inaccessibility,  that  we  are  at  this  moment 
ignorant  of  the  very  names  and  localities  of  many 
of  its  nations.  A  vast  number  of  its  inhabitants 
are  hereditary  slaves  or  prisoners  of  war,  who,  if 
they  cannot  be  sold,  are  butchered.  In  a  word, 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  our  peddling  opera- 
tions on  a  few  spots  of  the  coast  are  very  likely 
much  to  affect,  for  good  or  evil,  the  civilization  of 
a  continent  that  contains  hundreds  of  nations  and 
hundreds  of  languages,  and  a  surface  equal  to  one 
fourth  part  of  the  habitable  globe. 

We  can  see  pretty  clearly  when  African  emigra- 
tion, slave  and  free,  must  terminate.  It  will  be 
when  the  countries  which  receive  it  are  fully 
stocked  with  inhabitants,  and  laborers  can  be  reared 
more  cheaply  than  they  can  be  imported.  Even 
West  Indian  slavery  itself  will  die  a  natural  death 
at  the  same  time,  for,  as  has  been  found  elsewhere, 
it  will  be  cheaper  to  allow  free  men  to  rear  them- 
selves than  to  breed  slaves. 

In  the  Antilles,  at  least,  the  period  at  which  this 
must  happen  will  not  be  very  remote,  and  may 
even  be  calculated.  The  negro  slave  population 
of  the  United  States,  since  the  equality  of  the  sexes 
has  been  established  by  the  abolition  of  the  slave- 
trade,  multiplies  as  fast  as  the  free  white  popula- 
tion— that  is,  doubles  itself  in  about  twenty-five 
years.  Jamaica,  then,  for  an  example,  with  a 
climate  more  congenial  than  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  negro  constitution,  will  multiply,  at 
least,  as  fast.  Its  present  population  is  estimated 
at  400,000,  or  about  ninety  inhabitants  to  the  square 
mile. 

Without  any  immigration,  and  as  there  is  now 
an  equality  of  the  sexes,  it  will  contain  in  twenty- 
five  years'  time  800,000  inhabitants.  But  suppos- 
ing the  bounty  on  imported  African  laborers  we 
have  supposed  to  exist,  the  due  share  of  Jamaica 
will  be  8,000  a  year,  which,  without  reckoning 
natural  increase  on  the  immigrants,  will  raise  the 
population  to  one  million  ;  that  is,  235  inhabitants 
to  the  square  mile  ;  a  population  which,  although 
smaller  in  density  than  that  of  the  most  thinly 
peopled  provinces  of  the  valley  of  the  Ganges,  will 
be  amply  sufficient  to  insure  an  abundant  supply  of 
labor,  and  produce  true  rent.  There  is  ample 
room  for  it  too.  Two  thirds  of  the  surface  of  the 
island  are,  at  present,  wild  lands,  useful  to  neither 
man  nor  beast,  while  the  remaining  fraction  is 
scourged  by  one  eternal  crop  of  one  exhausting 
plant ;  for  in  this  land  of  the  cane  there  are  neither 
fences,  nor  rotations,  nor  the  shadow  of  that  irriga- 
tion which,  in  all  warm  climates,  is  indispensable 
to  the  development  of  the  natural  powers  of  the 
soil. 

The  case  of  Cuba  is  not  so  favorable,  owing  to 
the  inequality  of  the  sexes  incident  to  the  slave- 
trade.  But  here,  too,  under  the  system  we  are 
recommending,  there  must,  in  due  course,  be  an 
end  of  the  slave-trade  and  even  of  slavery  itself. 
The  area  of  this  great  and  fertile  island  is  about 
43,000  square  miles,  and  its  present  population  is 
computed  at  about  one  million — no  more  than 
twenty-three  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile ;  con- 
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centrated,  however,  in  the  most  fertile  locali- 
ties. 

In  1827  a  census  of  its  population  gave  730,000, 
so  that  in  twenty  years  it  has  increased  by  270,000. 
This  would  make  nearly  an  increase  of  forty-six 
per  cent,  in  twenty-five  years,  and  consequently 
raise  the  inhabitants  of  Cuba,  in  that  time,  to  close 
upon  a  million  and  a  half. 

But  the  populatioa  will  increase  in  a  much 
higher  ratio  than  this ;  for  without  supposing  a 
single  slave  in  addition  to  the  number  now  destined 
for  its  market  from  Africa,  it  will  gain  all  those 
lost  by  the  higher  mortality  produced  by  the  pres- 
ent system,  in  the  barracooiis  and  middle  passages, 
while  the  survivors  who  reach  its  shores  will  do  so 
in  better  health  and  condition. 

Taking  all  these  causes  together,  we  shall  proba- 
bly not  greatly  err  in  foretelling  that  in  twenty-five 
years'  time  the  population  of  Cuba  would  be 
2,000,000,  and  in  fifty,  some  4,000,000— either  of 
them,  probably,  quite  sufficient  so  to  stock  the 
labor  market,  or  at  least  to  put  an  end  to  all  im- 
portation of  slaves  from  Africa — most  probably 
even  to  slavery  itself. 

We  shall  give  one  strong  case  in  illustration  of 
the  principle  we  have  been  laying  down.  It  is 
that  of  the  island  of  Java,  by  about  the  whole  size 
of  Jamaica  smaller  than  Cuba — as  fertile,  but  not 
more  so.  The  West  Indians,  in  their  *'  groans," 
have  often  referred  to  it.  By  a  census  of  its  pop- 
ulation, taken  in  1845,  the  number  of  its  inhabitants 
was  foiuid  to  be,  in  round  numbers,  10,000,000, 
or  250  to  the  square  mile. 

A  census  taken  in  1815  made  the  population  less 
than  one  half  of  this  :  so  that,  in  thirty  years'  time, 
it  had  more  than  doubled.  Earlier  enumerations 
had  shown  that  the  lesser  number  had  been  itself 
doubled.  But  the  smallest  of  them  was  quite  suffi- 
cient to  destroy  slavery,  through  sheer  inanition, 
and  a  native  Javanese  slave  has  not  been  known 
for  the  300  years  and  upwards  that  Europeans 
have  known  the  island.  This  has  not  been  the 
result  of  the  good  institutions  of  Java,  for  they  are 
little  better  than  those  of  the  neighboring  thinly- 
peopled  countries  which  abound  in  slaves  ;  but  has 
been  the  mere  eflfect  of  density  of  population,  which 
abolishes  slavery  with  as  much  certainty  as  grav- 
itation brings  an  apple  to  the  ground. 


From  the  Examiner. 

WALES THE    BRITISH    BCEOTIA. 

They  who  so  hotly  contended  last  year  that 
neither  the  quantity  nor  the  quality  of  the  educa- 
tion for  the  poor  was  defective,  would  do  well  to 
study  the  reports  of  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry 
in  Wales.  Few  can  have  been  prepared  for  the 
disclosures  of  the  depths  of  ignorance  and  the 
slough  of  sensuality  in  the  principality.  Gener- 
ally speaking,  little  is  taught  in  the  schools,  and 
the  little  that  is  taught  is  worthless.  The  chil- 
dren of  an  advanced  age  can  seldom  give  a  proper 
answer  relating  to  the  most  notorious  facts.  One 
puts  Dublin  in  Scotland  ;  another  rates  Devonshire 
as  the  second  city  of  the  kingdom ;  another  ex- 


plains that  the  queen's  name  is  Alexander,  but 
has  no  idea  where  she  lives  ;  another  classes  a 
peacock  as  a  vegetable  ;  another  does  not  know 
the  name  of  the  month  nor  the  year  we  are  living 
in.  The  schools  are  often  as  dirty  as  pig-sties, 
and  many  of  the  national  schools  seem  to  be  as 
bad  as  those  not  connected  with  the  church.  But 
the  schooHng,  (education  we  will  not  miscall  it,) 
wretched  as  it  is,  is  far  from  uniform.  In  the  ev- 
idence of  the  Rev.  J.  Pugh,  rector  of  Llandila- 
fawr,  we  find  this  specimen  in  one  William  Davis, 
a  boy  of  sixteen,  and  who  does  not  seem  deficient 
in  capacity,  from  some  of  his  replies,  but  as  igno- 
rant as  a  pig  : 

"  I  have  never  been  inside  a  school  or  chapel. 
I  do  not  know  who  to  pray  to.  I  do  not  know 
what  becomes  of  people  when  they  die — I  have 
heard  of  God  ;  /  know  nothing  about  him.  *  *  * 
I  think  I  have  a  soul — I  don't  know  what  a  soul  is, 
nor  whether  it  is  diflferent  from  the  body.  I  never 
heard  of  the  devil  ;  I  know  nothing  about  him  ;  1 
have  heard  of  him  when  people  swear.  *  *  *  I 
have  never  heard  of  heaven  ;  but  I  have  heard  of 
hell — heaven  is  the  best  of  the  two,  but  I  don't  know 
why." 

Mr.  Pugh  declares  that  this  boy  is  not  more 
ignorant  than  the  rest.  His  father  is  a  farmer 
paying  50/.  a  year  rent.  The  boy  Davis  ex- 
pressed his  desire  for  education,  and  parents  gen- 
erally are  anxious  to  have  the  benefit  of  it,  such 
as  it  is,  for  their  children  ;  but  they  cannot  recon- 
cile themselves  to  paying  anything  for  it,  and  will 
not  spare  three  halfpence  a  week  for  the  purpose, 
in  Mr.  Pugh's  neighborhood  (Carmarthen.)  In 
the  vicinity  of  Llandilo  there  are  100  children, 
between  the  ages  of  seven  and  sixteen,  who  attend 
no  school  or  place  of  worship. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Williams,  of  Hirwaren,  ascribes 
the  Frost  insurrection  to  the  profound  ignorance 
of  the  people,  who  can  be  made  to  believe  any 
absurdity.  A  witness  of  the  outbreak  told  him, 
"  The  men  who  marched  to  join  Frost  had  no 
definite  object,  beyond  a  fanatical  notion  that  they 
were  to  march  immediately  to  London,  fight  a 
great  battle,  and  conquer  a  great  kingdom." 

The  ignorance  of  the  farmers  is  profound  and 
thoroughly  self-satisfied — they  scorn  the  idea  of 
improvement.  A  tenant  of  Mr.  Chambers,  when 
asked  why  he  did  not  claim  the  allowance  of  2h 
per  cent,  for  draining,  answered,  "  He  did  not 
want  any  drains,  't  was  all  all  damned  stuff',  and 
not  worth  the  bother,  something  like  guano." 
He  would  not  carry  the  guano  back  in  his  empty 
cart  from  Llanelly,  whither  he  went  once  a  week. 

In  the  same  enlightened  neighborhood  Mr.  Da- 
vies  remembers  the  time  when  there  was  not  a 
builder  who  could  measure  a  wall. 

The  masters  of  schools  are  in  many  cases  per- 
sons utterly  illiterate,,  belonging  to  the  laboring 
classes.  We  find  in  the  report  for  North  Wales 
this  choice  specimen  both  of  the  voucher  for  the 
qualification  of  a  teacher,  and  an  astounding  practi- 
cal proof  of  the  professor's  accomplishments : 

"  Sir,  I  am  sending  those  fue  Lines  Concent- 
ing School  Master  at that  he  is  a 
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Good  Teacher  of  a  children  and  bears  a  good  chari- 
ter  cepin  [keeping]  a  good  time  with  children,  and 
very  carefull  in  Teaching  them  I  had  my  children 
with  him  a  Long  time. 

"j  David Sirgeen 

Witness  our  hands  \ Do. 

)  thomas 

The  candidate  so  recommended  wrote  in  round 
text  as  follows  : 

' '  I  willingly  to  come  fore  jC6  per  Quarter  if  you 
things  proper. 

"  I  humbly  beg  to  you  to  send  me  a  line  in  an- 
swer with  the  Bearer." 

These  evidences  of  learning  were  admitted  as 
perfectly  satisfactory  by  the  parties  engaged  in  the 
promotion  of  education.  The  man  had  been  a 
weaver,  but  having  turned  preacher,  it  was  thought 
by  his  sect  that  the  business  of  teaching  would 
leave  him  more  leisure  for  his  ministerial  avoca- 
tions. About  his  qualification  there  was  no  doubt ; 
it  was  probably  as  good  for  the  one  as  for  the 
other  of  his  pursuits. 

Endowments  are  shamefully  abused.  The  Re- 
port of  North  Wales  states  that  endowed  schools 
are  amongst  the  very  worst,  visitation  and  inspec- 
tion having  been  wanting,  and  the  ill-chosen  mas- 
ter left  irresponsible  from  the  time  of  his  appoint- 
ment. Many  schools  are  in  abeyance,  while  there 
is  the  most  shameful  breach  of  trust  in  the  mis- 
appropriation of  charitable  funds  available  for  their 
support. 

Carnarvon  has  a  preeminence  in  Welsh  igno- 
rance and  immorality.  Wages  are  high,  and 
drunkenness  flourishes  in  proportion.  Men  who 
earn  twenty-six  shillings  a  week  will  spend  twen- 
ty-one in  the  public-house,  and  bring  the  odd  five 
to  their  families.  The  Rev.  William  Williams, 
independent  minister,  emphatically  says,  "  They 
are  beastly  in  their  habits  in  this  town." 

In  Merthyr,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fault  is  laid 
with  the  women,  who  go  about  tea-drinking  when 
they  should  be  receiving  their  husbands,  coming 
from  their  work,  and  supplying  their  little  comforts. 
A  Merthyr  man  said,  "  If  ever  I  marry,  I  will 
marry  a  cook,  for  she  will  have  somethhig  for  me 
to  eat  when  I  come  home  " — a  choice,  and  good 
reason  for  it ;  which  indicates  how  much  is  want- 
ing in  the  education  of  the  female  poor,  and  how 
much  instruction  in  simple  cookery  would  conduce 
to  the  comfort,  the  econo«ny,  and  the  morals,  let 
us  add,  of  the  w^orking  classes ;  for  the  pleasure 
Vv^hich  the  poor  man  finds  in  his  home  has  much 
to  do  with  his  habits,  good  or  bad. 

But  to  return  to  Carnarvon — we  find  that  sea- 
friring  men,  without  the  slightest  education,  get 
employed  as  masters,  and  grope  their  way  about 
■'at  sea  without  skill  enough  to  take  an  observation 
or  to  keep  a  dead  reckoning.  The  only  teacher 
of  navigation  at  Carnarvon  is  an  old  woman. 

Chastity  is  held  in  no  sort  of  honor  amongst 
the  poor  in  Wales.  Their  habits  are  those  of  ani- 
mals, and  will  noi  bear  description.  The  sin  pre- 
vails whhout  the  shghtest  touch  of  shame.  But 
it  is  not  venal,  a^y  more  than  the  habits  of  ani- 


mals in  the  same  respects ;  and  they  aie  superioi 
to  animals  in  this  particular,  that  the  state  of  wed- 
lock is  recognized  among  them,  and  desired — 
everything  but  waited  for. 

A  great  cause  of  the  backwardness  of  the  be- 
nighted principality  is  undoubtedly  the  language, 
to  which  the  people  are  attached,  and  from  which 
they  should  be  weaned  by  every  inducement — 
though  it  was  but  the  other  day  that  we  saw  an- 
nounced a  premium  by  an  illustrious  personage  for 
skill  in  that  barbarity-perpetuating  tongue.  The 
ignorance  of  the  people  is  locked  in  their  lan- 
guage, and  the  one  will  not  give  way  without  the 
other.  An  improved  system  of  education  is  the 
only  means  to  this  end,  and  the  first  step  to  it  is 
effected  in  the  very  complete  exposure  in  the  Re- 
ports before  us,  which  do  great  credit  to  the  judg- 
ment and  well-directed  activity  of  the  commission- 
ers. We  have  seldom  seen  a  better-conducted 
investigation  ;  the  field  has  been  most  thoroughly 
explored,  and  the  specimens  of  evidence  selected 
with  excellent  discretion. 
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A  CORRESPONDENT,  whosc  accuracy  is  guarantied 
by  the  Dublin  Evening  Mail,  narrates  a  strange 
scene  in  a  chapel  at  a  place  called  Ballaghaderreen, 
in  the  county  of  Mayo.  Mr.  Joseph  Holmes  is  a 
resident  proprietor  in  the  same  neighborhood,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  line  separating  the  county  from 
that  of  Sligo  ;  he  is  a  magistrate  in  both  counties ; 
and  has  fulfilled  dangerous  duties  as  an  improving 
landlord,  and  an  active  administratorof  relief  during 
the  distress.     This  is  the  narrative — 

"Having  received  many  friendly  intimations,  a 
short  time  since,  that  the  parish  priest,  Mr.  Tighe, 
had  made  repeated  attacks  on  him  at  the  chapel, 
and  that  his  life  would  be  attempted  by  assassins 
who  had  arrived  in  the  neighborhood,  he  was  pre- 
vailed on,  by  the  entreaties  of  his  friends,  to  leave 
the  country  for  a  short  period,  till  the  passing  of  the 
late  government  measure,  when  he  returned.  These 
facts  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  his  brother,  Mr. 
A.  Holmes,  who  resides  in  England,  the  latter  paid 
a  hurried  visit  to  this  country ;  and  on  Thursday 
last  (old  Christmas  day)  presented  himself  ai  the 
chapel  at  Ballaghaderreen  ;  and  having  asked  and 
obtained  permission  from  the  Reverend  Mr.  Tighe  \ 
to  address  the  congregation,  a  very  numerous  one, 
was  accommodated  with  a  place  at  the  altar.  He 
declined  addressing  the  people  till  Mr.  Tighe  stood 
at  his  side  ;  a  second  priest  stood  at  his  left.  Bal- 
laghaderreen is  within  a  few  miles  of  Strokestown 
and  Elphin,  the  scenes  of  the  murders  of  Major 
Mahon  and  the  Reverend  Mr.  Lloyd.  The  follow- 
ing scene  then  took  place. 

'*  Mr.  Tighe — '  Mr.  Holmes  has  expressed  a  de- 
sire to  address  you,  and  I  have  given  him  permis- 
sion to  do  so.' 

"  Mr.  Holmes  (advancing  to  the  front  of  the  altar) 
— '  My  friends,  Mr.  Tighe,  your  priest,  has  given  me 
permission  to  address  you  from  this  altar,  and  I  avail 
myself  of  it,  I  have  travelled  five  hundred  miles 
to' say  five  w^ords  to  you ;  pray,  therefore,  attend  to 
me.  You  do  not  all  know  me,  but  you  know  my 
brother,  Mr.  Joseph  Holmes.  ["We  c'o."]  Is 
there  amongst  you  a  man  who  can  say  that  my 
brother  has  ever  done  an  unkind  or  an  unjust  act  by 
him  1  Is  there,  I  say  ?  If  there  is,  let  him  hold  up  hifl 
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hand.  Is  there  amongst  you  a  man  who  can  deny 
that  for  the  laRt  two  years  my  brother  has  been 
vour  slave  1  If  there  is,  let  him  speak.  [A  pmise.] 
burino-  the  last  two  years,  my  brother  has  expend- 
ed X'20,000  in  provisions,  to  keep  down  the  mar- 
kets here,  that  you  and  your  children  might  not 
$tarvo.  Pie  has,  daily,  for  the  last  sixteen  months, 
fed  150  of  your  children  at  his  school-house.  He 
has  turned  his  house  and  offices  into  a  provision- 
store  for  your  accommodation.  Is  there  a  man 
among  you  that  can  deny  this  1  If  there  is,  let 
him  speak.  And  what  is  the  return  he  has  met 
with^  Do  you  require  to  be  told  ?  Why,  when 
he  loft  home  a  month  ago,  it  is  notorious  that  the 
assassins  who  were  to  murder  him  had  arrived  in 
the  parish,  and  were  harbored  amongst  you  !  There 
are  ihose  amongst  you  that  know  it.  I  can  account 
for  the  presence  of  these  miscreants.  They  were 
attracted  hither  by  the  inflammatory  harangues  of 
your  priest,  here.  {Pointing  to  Mr.  l^ighe.)  I 
tell  him  so  to  his  face.'  [Tremendous  uproar  in 
the  chapel.  Cries  of  '  Turn  him  out ! — he  is  a  liar  ! ' 
a  scene  of  great  confusion,  during  which  the  curate 
in  vain  attempted  to  address  and  appease  the  people, 
followed.  At  length  Mr.  Tighe  succeeded,  after 
many  ineffectual  efforts,  in  obtaining  a  hearing.] 

"•  Mr.  Tighe — '  It  is  false  that  I  made  any  at- 
tacks on  Mr.  Holmes.  There  have  been  houses 
levelled  in  this  parish,  and  poor  wretches  turned 
out;  but  I  never  attacked  Mr.  Holmes.' 

"  Mr,  Holmes — '  I  know  that  you  did  ;  and  I  tell 
you  at  this  altar,  to  your  face,  and  in  the  presence 
of  your  congregation,  that  it  is  your  attacks  on  my 
brother  from  this  spot  that  have  brought  these  mur- 
derers to  this  parish.'  [Here  the  uproar  recom- 
menced ;  and  some  of  the  more  violent  of  the  con- 
gregation appeared  disposed  to  pass  over  the  rails 
to  the  altar;  the  priests  endeavoring  to  restrain 
them.] 

"Mr.  Holmes  (advancing  in  front) — 'I  am  not 
afraid  of  you.  I  came  here  to  tell  you  these  truths 
alone,  and  am  not  to  be  deterred  by  five  hundred  of 
you.' 

"  Mr.  Tighe — '  My  friends,  this  is  the  house  of 
God  :  let  us  have  no  more  of  this.  Mr.  Holmes  has 
charged  me  with  attacks  on  his  brother ;  which  1 
deny.  If  he  has  anything  more  to  say,  let  him  ad- 
dress you  outside  the  chapel.' 

"  Mr.  Holmes  having  declined  any  further  address 
to  the  people,  left  the  chapel,  surrounded  by  a  mob ; 
who  refrained  from  any  act  of  personal  violence,  but 
saluted  him  with  groans  and  execrations  on  his  dri- 
ving away.'' 

The  Evening  Mail  publishes  a  genuine  specimen 
of  dehortation  against  outrage,  actually  delivered 
not  many  years  back  from  the  altar,  by  a  Roman 
Catholic  clergyman — 

'•  I  am  ashamed  of  you.  By  the  vestment,  I  am. 
You  have  no  more  consideration  than  a  dog  that 's 
struck  with  a  stone.  He  runs  after  the  stone,  the 
sinseless  baste,  to  bite  it ;  and,  if  he  does,  what 
does  he  do  but  only  break  his  teeth  for  his  pains? 
The  hand  that  threw  the  stone  is  still  free  to  throw 
another.     {Murmurs  of  indignation.) 

"  Now,  isn't  that  the  very  way  with  you?  If 
a  poor  fellow  that  can't  live  without  a  bit  of  land, 
no  more  than  yourselves,  comes  in  over  another's 
head,  he  is  tracked  like  a  hare,  night  and  morning, 
from  the  market  and  from  the  chapel,  ever  till  you 
"find  your  opportunity ;  and  maybe,  after  all,  't  is 
when  he  'd  be  sitting  at  the  fireside,  with  his  wife 
and  children,  you  come  down  upon  him  like  a  soot- 
drop.     {Dead  silence.) 


"And  that 's  what  you  call  justice.  That 's  the 
sort  of  justice  you  did  upon  Tim  Fogarty — {Eoccla- 
mations  of  ^Sorrow  mend  him?'') — for  which  poor 
Johnny  Gosther  suffered  ;  Lord  have  mercy  on  his 
poor  sowl !  [Here  a  universal  cluck  of  horror  and 
commiseration,  with  crossings  and  genuflexions  to 
no  end,  interrupted  the  orator's  discourse.]  Yes, 
you  call  that  justice  ;  and  where  's  the  man  that  put 
Tim  Fogarty  in  possession  all  this  time?  {Sensa- 
tion.) I  think  I  see  him  going  the  road  in  his  gig, 
with  nobody  to  guard  him  but  a  spalpeen  of  a  stable- 
boy  ;  and  not  one  of  you  dare  so  much  as  keep  a 
hat  on  your  heads  as  long  as  he  is  in  sight.  Ye 
main-sperrited  crew  !  Is  it  any  wonder  your  priest 
should  be  ashamed  of  you?" 

Messrs.  P.  and  H.  Ferguson  and  Ehind, of  Glas- 
gow, have  issued  their  annual  statement  of  the 
Scotch  pig-iron  trade  for  the  past  year.  The  pro- 
duction of  1847  is  40,000  tons  under  that  of  1846  ; 
and  although  there  has  been  a  considerable  falling 
off  in  the  iron  sent  coastwise,  so  as  to  make  the 
shipments  during  1847  less  by  G,491  tons  than  in 
184G,  the  export  to  foreign  countries  shows  a  con- 
siderable increase  ;  in  1845,  the  quantity  was  54,- 
671  tons  ;  in  1846,  119,100  tons  ;  in  1847,  143,460 
tons. 

EsPARTERO  arrived  at  Madrid  early  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  7th  Jan.  ;  and  thus  avoided  the  demon 
stration  prepared  to  greet  his  return.  The  people, 
however,  on  hearing  of  his  arrival,  repaired  to  his 
residence  and  rent  the  air  with  deafening  cries. 
"  Three  times,"  says  the  correspondent  of  the 
Times,  "  the  multitude  have  already  burst  into  the 
house,  determined  to  see  their  idol.  They  rushed 
to  his  presence,  lifted  him  from  the  ground,  fell  at 
his  feet;  and  hundreds  of  these  wild-looking  fellows 
wept  and  sobbed  like  children.  Espartero  cried 
like  a  woman." 

The  French  papers  publish  a  series  of  twenty 
three  diplomatic  documents  on  the  aflairs  of  Swit 
zerland  ;  being  the  correspondence  of  M.  Guizot 
and  Lord  Palmerston  with  their  representatives  in 
Switzerland,  London,  and  Paris.  The  bulk  of  the 
papers  are  out  of  date,  the  suppression  of  the  Son- 
derbund  having  superseded  the  negotiations  to  which 
they  relate.  The  most  important  are  the  two  last 
of  the  series,  which  we  subjoin. 

The  Duke  De  Broglie  to  M.  Guizot. 

"  London,  Dec.  2,  1847. 

"  Monsieur  le  Ministre — On  entering  the  office 
of  Lord  Palmerston  this  morning,  to  disciiss  the 
affairs  of  La  Plata  with  his  lordship,  he  read  me  a 
despatch  from  Berne,  which  contained  nothing  in 
addition  to  the  news  supplied  by  yesterday  even- 
ing's papers.  He  then  said  to  me  of  his  own  ac- 
cord— 

"  '  Your  mediation,  I  fear,  will  be  anticipated  by 
events.  Here,  however,  are  the  instructions  which 
I  have  given  to  Sir  S.  Canning.  He  is  to  proceed 
directly  to  Berne.  If  the  Sonderbund  be  sfill  on 
foot,  he  will  send  the  note  agreed  upon  in  concert 
with  the  envoys  of  the  other  four  courts.  If  the 
Sonderbund  be  only  partially  in  existence,  he  will 
consider  the  surviving  part  as  equivalent  to  the 
whole,  and  will  treat  it  as  such.  If  the  Sonder- 
bund no  longer  exist,  the  mediation  falls  to  the 
ground.  He  will  thenceforth  only  address  himself 
to  the  diet,  but  according  to  the  terms  of  the  note 
agreed  upon.  He  will  not  confine  himself  to  rec- 
ommending a  moderate  course  to  that  assembly, 
but  will  warn  it  that  the  existence  of  the  Swiss  con- 
federation is  based  on  the  independeruje  and  sovei* 
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ei^nty  of  the  cantons ;  that  the  diet  ought  carefully 
to  forbear  from  making  the  slightest  encroachment 
thereupon  ;  and  that  if  it  should  become  necessary 
to  introduce  any  changes  into  the  federal  compact, 
those  changes  could  only  be  valid  with  the  unani- 
mous consent  of  the  cantons.  Does  that  suit  you  ?' 
added  Lord  Palmerston. 

"  '  Perfectly,'  I  replied  ;  '  but  on  condition  that 
Sir  S.  Canning  shall  not  profess  at  Berne  the  prin- 
ciple which  you  yesterday  seemed  to  indicate  to 
parliament,  viz.,  that  the  declaration  of  November 
20,  1815,  protects  the  diet,  under  every  hypothesis, 
against  the  influence  of  foreign  powers,  and  guar- 
antees the  inviolability  of  its  territory,  whatsoever 
it  may  do,  and  19  whatever  extremities  it  may  pro- 
ceed. In  fact,  to  recommend  moderation  and  respect 
for  rights  to  conquerors  in  the  very  intoxication  of 
victory,  when  they  have  their  enemies  at  their  feet 
— to  conquerors  themselves  governed  by  clubs  in 
which  all  the  violence  of  revolutionary  passions  is 
unchained,  as  it  was  in  France  in  1793 — and  to  tell 
them  at  the  same  time  that  they  have  nought  to 
fear  from  any  one,  whatever  criminal  use  they  may 
make  of  their  power — this  will  be  to  expose  one's 
self  to  a  hazard  of  not  being  listened  to  at  all.  It 
would  be,  besides,  (I  added,)  to  deceive  them; 
which  must  never  be  done,  for  neither  my  govern- 
ment nor  any  of  the  other  continental  governments 
of  Europe  can  admit  such  a  theory.  I  am  rejoiced 
at  this  opportunity  of  coming  to  a  thorough  and  dis- 
tinct understanding  with  you.' 

"  '  Very  good,'  replied  his  lordship.  *  The  dec- 
laration of  the  20th  of  November,  1815,'  said  I,  '  is 
nothing  more  than  the  republication  of  a  former 
declaration  of  the  same  nature  made  at  Vienna  the 
20lh  of  March  in  the  same  year.' 

"  '  Those  two  declarations  guaranteed  to  Swit- 
zerland, under  certain  conditions — by  her  accepted 
— a  state  of  perpetual  neutrality  ;  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  that  state  of  neutrality,  the  inviolability 
of  her  territories ;  in  other  words,  they  secured  to 
Switzerland,  under  the  following  conditions — 

"  '  1.  That  in  case  of  war  between  the  powers 
adjacent  to  Switzerland,  the  latter  shall  remain  neu- 
ter necessarily  and  of  perfect  right.  I  say,  in  the 
event  of  war,  for  the  state  of  neutrality  supposes 
such  a  state  ;  there  are  no  neutrals  where  there  are 
no  belligerents. 

"  '  2,  That  none  of  the  belligerent  parties  shall 
be  able  to  compel  Switzerland  to  take  part  in  its 
favor,  as  the  French  republic  compelled  the  Swiss 
republic  in  1797. 

"  '  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  words,  "  perpetual 
neutrality." 

"  '  3.  That  the  belligerent  parties  shall  not  be 
able  to  choose  Switzerland  as  a  battle-field,  as 
France,  Austria,  and  Russia  did  in  1799. 

"  '  4.  That  none  of  the  said  parties  shall  be  able 
to  cross  the  Swiss  territory  in  order  to  attack  its  ad- 
versary, as  the  allies  did  in  1814,  when  they  crossed 
the  Rhine  above  Bale  in  order  to  invade  Alsace. 

"  '  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  words  "  inviolabil- 
ity of  territory." 

'"Such  are  the  signification,  the  bearing,  and 
the  extent  of  the  guarantee  granted  to  Switzerland 
in  ,1815.  The  powers  assembled  at  Vienna  thought, 
and  rightly,  that  it  was  the  common  interest  of  Eu- 
rope to  interpose  between  the  military  monarchies 
of  the  continent  a  state  perpetually  inviolable  by  the 
armies  of  the  belligerents.  The  guarantee  extends 
so  far,  but  no  further.  It  stops  where  stopped  the 
intention  of  the  signers  of  the  act  of  Vienna,  and 
the  declarations  of  the  20th  of  March  and  the  20th 
of  November,  1815.' 


"  I  was  silent  for  a  moment,  expecting  some  ob- 
jection or  distinction,  and  preparing  to  dispute  either. 
Lord  Palmerston  disputed  nothing ;  he  fully  ad- 
mitted that  such  alone  was  the  intention  of  the  pow- 
ers ;  adding,  however,  that  sometimes  in  treaties 
the  expressions  employed  went  further  than  the 
ideas. 

"  'It  is  a  misfortune,'  I  rejoined,  '  that  it  is  so ; 
but  it  is  not  the  case  here  ;  the  words  "  inviolabil- 
ity of  territory". being  perfectly  explained  and  lim- 
ited by  the  declaration  of  the  20th  of  November 
itself,  provided  the  paragraphs  are  not  separated, 
but  interpreted  one  by  another. 

" '  Moreover,'  I  added,  '  to  what  consequences 
would  the  opposite  system  lead  ?  Article  8  of  the 
Federal  Pact  grants  the  diet  the  right  to  njake  war, 
on  the  sole  condition  that  the  diet  must  vote  for  war 
by  a  majority  of  three  fourths  of  the  votes.  ThQ 
confederation  would  have  a  right  of  war  against  its 
neighbors,  whilst  they  would  have  none  against  it; 
it  might  attack  our  territory  without  our  being  able 
to  retaliate ;  it  might  inflict  blows  upon  us  which 
we  should  be  precluded  from  repaying.  Its  invio- 
lable territory  would  be  a  place  of  exile  or  sanctu- 
ary, whence  it  might  make  irruptions  on  all  sides, 
without  any  other  risk  than  that  of  being  reduced 
to  take  refuge  there  in  a  case  of  defeat.  Is  that 
possible?' 

"  *  Assuredly  not,'  replied  Lord  Palmerston  ;  '  if 
Switzerland  becomes  aggressive,  she  must  bear  the 
consequences  of  her  aggression.' 

"  '  And  if  she  gives  her  neighbors  a  legitimate 
motive  for  war,  she  must  bear  all  the  consequences 
of  war.  But  that  is  not  all ;  the  cantons  of  which 
the  confederacy  is  composed  are  sovereign  cantons, 
like  the  states  of  the  Germanic  body.  The  great 
cantons  have  no  more  right  to  conquer  and  subject 
the  small  ones,  than  one  of  the  great  states  of  Ger- 
many would  have  to  do  as  much  with  respect  to 
one  of  the  small  ones  ;  consequently,  if  that  were 
to  happen,  all  the  powers  of  Europe  would  have  a 
right  to  arrange  matters  by  mediation  or  by  force.* 

'  To  this  his  lordship  agreed. 

"  '  Finally,  the  oppressed  cantons,  if  any  there 
be,  like  all  oppressed  sovereign  states,  have  a  right 
to  address  their  neighbors  for  help  or  assistance ; 
and  those  neighbors  have  a  right  to  examine,  each 
on  his  own  account,  how  far  justice  or  policy,  pru- 
dence or  humanity,  authorize  or  forbid  it  to  reply  tc 
the  appeal.' 

"  '  Agreed,'  said  Lord  Palmerston  ;  '  but  the 
remedy  must  not  anticipate  the  evil.' 

"  '  I  equally  agree  to  this,  in  my  turn,'  replied  I. 
'  I  am,  as  you  know,  as  great  an  enemy  as  anybody 
to  the  principle  of  intervention — as  decided  as  any- 
body not  to  view  it  as  justifiable,  except  in  extreme 
cases  and  extraordinary  circumstances.  I  desire, 
and  still  hope,  that  none  of  these  cases,  none  of  these 
circumstances,  will  occur  in  future  in  the  relation 
of  the  Swiss  confederation  and  the  adjacent  powers ; 
but  I  still  insist  that  the  right  of  the  adjacent  pow- 
ers in  that  respect  remains  entire  in  the  event  of  the 
case  occurring  ;  that  it  is  nowise  limited  by  the  dec- 
laration of  November,  1815,  which  only  had  in  view 
a  state  of  things  wholly  foreign  from  the  present :' 
and  I  added,  '  that  the  best  means  of  rendering  the 
intervention  immediate  and  inevitable  would  be  to 
give  the  present  rulers  of  Switzerland  reason  to  think 
that  they  may  follow  their  own  caprices  with  impu- 
nity in  matters  concerning  their  neighbors  and  their 
confederates.' 

"  Here  the  interview  closed. 

"  Receive,  &c.  De  Broglie." 
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Lord  Palmerston  to  the  Marquis  of  Normanby. 
"  Foreign  Office,  Dec.  27,  1847. 

"  My  Lord — A  short  lime  ago  I  had  an  interview 
with  the  Duke  de  Broglie,  on  the  subject  of  the 
declaration  made  by  the  five  powers  in  Paris  on  the 
20ih  of  November,  1815,  by  which  they  guaranteed 
the  neutraUty  of  Switzerland,  as  well  as  the  integ- 
rity and  the  inviolability  of  its  territories,  within  the 
limits  which  are  assigned  it  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna 
and  the  treaty  of  Paris,  of  the  same  date  as  the 
declaration,  acknowledging  at  the  same  time  that  it 
is  the  well-understood  interest  of  the  policy  of  the 
whole  of  Europe  to  maintain  Switzerland  indepen- 
dent of  all  foreign  influence.  As  this  declaration 
of  November,  1815,  is  closely  connected  with  ques- 
tions which  tlie  powers  that  signed  it  may  some  day 
be  called  on  to  deal  with,  1  deem  it  my  duty  to  in- 
form your  excellency,  and,  through  you,  the  French 
government,  of  the  manner  in  which  the  govern- 
ment of  her  majesty  views  the  engagements  entered 
into  by  that  declaration. 

**  It  appears  to  the  government  of  her  majesty, 
that  it  was  the  object  of  this  declaration  of  Novem- 
ber 20,  1815,  and  the  arrangements  relative  to 
Switzerland  of  which  it  formed  part,  to  maintain 
the  peace  of  Europe,  by  rendering  the  state  of 
Switzerland  adapted  to  insure  the  preservation  of 
that  peace.  With  that  view,  it  was  decided  that 
Switzerland,  formed  of  a  confederation  of  sovereign 
cantons,  should  be  invested  with  the  privilege  of  a 
perpetual  neutrality,  in  such  a  manner  that  no  other 
power  might  be  tempted  to  seek  to  draw  it  to  itself 
as  an  ally  or  auxiliary  in  time  of  war.  With  this 
same  object  in  view,  its  territory  was  declared  invi- 
olable, in  such  a  manner  that  no  foreign  troops 
could  penetrate  that  territory  or  traverse  it  for  the 
purpose  of  invading  another  country  ;  and  in  order 
that  the  confederation  might  never  be  carried  away 
by  sentiments  of  partiality  to  depart  from  that  strict 
neutrality  which  ought  invariably  to  characterize  its 
relations  with  other  states,  the  five  powers  declared 
that  Switzerland  ought  to  be  independent  of  all  ex- 
traneous influences. 

"  The  government  of  her  majesty  deems  it  of  the 
highest  importance  to  the  general  interests  of  Eu- 
rope, as  well  as  the  honor  of  the  five  powers,  that 
those  engagements  should  be  strictly  and  literally 
observed  ;  that  so  long  as  Switzerland  abstains  from 
all  acts  at  variance  with  its  character  of  neutrality 
the  inviolability  of  its  territories  ought  to  be  re- 
spected ;  and,  consequently,  that  no  foreign  troops 
ought  to  penetrate  those  territories  ;  that  the  liberty 
of  Switzerland,  and  its  independence  of  all  foreign 
influence,  ought  to  be  maintained  ;  and,  consequent- 
ly, that  no  foreign  power  ought  to  seek  to  exercise 
a  dictatorial  authority  in  matters  relating  to  the 
internal  aflfairs  of  the  confederation. 

"  No  doubt,  if  the  Swiss  were  to  assume  an  ag- 
gressive altitude  with  regard  to  their  neighbors,  the 
neutrality  and  inviolability  guaranteed  to  Switzer- 
land could  not  shield  them  from  the  responsibility 
of  their  aggressions.  But  at  this  moment  the  Swiss 
have  not  committed  any  such  act  of  aggression.  The 
government  of  her  majesty  is  therefore  of  opinion, 
that  the  guarantee  contained  in  the  declaration  of 
the  20th  of  November,  1815,  subsists  in  full  force, 
and  that  it  ought  to  be  observed  and  respected  by 
all  the  powers  which  took  part  in  that  convention. 

"I  herewith  transmit,  for  your  convenience,  a 
copy  of  the  declaration  of  the  said  20lh  of  Novem- 
ber, 1815." 

Liberia, — "  An  Old  Subscriber"  has  sent  to  the 
Mornins  Post  an  interesiinff  account  of  the  decla- 


ration df  independence  by  the  free  black  colony  of 
Liberia,  and  of  a  new  constitution  recently  adopted, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  United  Stales.  The  na- 
tional flag  was  elevated  at  Monrovia  on  the  24th  of 
August  last.  The  'first  president  of  the  new  re- 
public is  Mr.  J.  J.  Roberts,  late  governor  of  the 
colony  ;  Mr.  Nathaniel  Brander  is  vice-president, 
and  Mr.  Samuel  Benedict,  judge.  The  flag  of  the 
republic  was  saluted  on  the  I8th  of  September  by 
the  United  States  brig  Boxer ;  and  the  captain  of 
the  British  sloop  of  war  Favorite  had  agreed  tem- 
porarily to  recognize  the  flag  of  Liberia  until  the 
receipt  of  further  instructions.  The  independence 
is  a  measure  adopted  with  a  view  to  give  the  colony 
a  more  imposing  and  convenient  aspect  in  its  rela- 
tions with  surrounding  tribes. 

Professor  Finn  Magnusen,  the  Iceland  philoso- 
pher, died  at  Copenhagen  on  Christmas  eve.  JIc  was 
born  at  Skalholt,  in  1783.  In  early  hfe  he  studied 
and  practised  the  law  at  Rejkjavik  ;  but  in  1812  he 
removed  to  Copenhagen,  in  order  to  devote  him- 
self to  the  study  of  northern  literature  and  science. 
His  profound  learning  and  personal  worth  led,  in 
1815,  to  his  obtaining  the  professorship  of  north- 
ern literature  in  the  University  of  Copenhagen  ; 
in  1829  he  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  state  ar- 
chives ;  he  was  successively  secretary,  vice-pres- 
ident, and  president  of  the  Icelandic  Literary  So- 
ciety, and  vice-president  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Northern  Antiquaries.  Professor  Magnusen's  chief 
published  works  are  The  Theory  of  the  Edda  and  its 
Origin ;  and  Runamo  og  Rvnerne  on  the  palaeogra- 
phy of  the  north.  As  one  of  the  editors  of  Scemvnd's 
Edda,  he  compiled  the  mythological  lexicon  which 
forms  the  chief  portion  of  the  third  volume. 

The  Surrender  of  Abd-el-Kader. — We  take 
the  following  interesting  narrative  of  the  last  hours 
of  Abd-el-Kader  in  Algeria  from  the  "  Moniteur 
Alg^riea"  of  Dec.  30: — "The  emir  appeared  to 
feel  the  last  sentiment  of  expiring  pride  when  he 
was  received  with  a  flourish  of  trumpets  and  mili- 
tary honors,  on  this  ground  of  Sidi-Brahim,  the  the- 
atre of  one  of  his  most  glorious  victories.  He  pre- 
served, during  the  whole  journey,  that  melancholy 
gravity  which  is  said  to  be  his  wont.  On  his  arri- 
val at  the  French  camp,  with  Gen.  de  Lamoriciere, 
Gen.  Cavaignac,  and  Lieut.  Col.  de  Beaufort,  he 
was  presented  to  the  Duke  d'Auraale.  Conforming 
his  actions  to  his  present  fortunes,  he  humbly  de- 
posed his  sandals  upon  the  threshold,  wailed  a  sign 
of  the  prince  previous  to  taking  his  seat,  and  after 
an  instant  of  silence  pronounced  the  following 
words,  translated  by  the  principal  interpreter,  M. 
Rousseau  :  '  I  should  have  wished  to  have  done 
before  what  I  have  done  this  day  ;  I  have  waited 
for  the  hour  marked  by  God.  The  general  has 
pledged  me  his  word,  which  I  rely  upon.  I  do  not 
fear  to  see  it  broken  by  the  son  of  a  great  king, 
such  as  the  king  of  the  French.  I  ask  his  aman 
for  my  family  and  for  myself.'  His  royal  high- 
ness confirmed  in  a  few  words,  at  once  simple  and 
concise,  the  promise  of  his  lieutenant,  and  dismissed 
the  emir,  who  was  conducted  to  the  tents  prepared 
for  him  within  the  precincts  of  the  hospital  of  Ne- 
mours. A  last  ceremony  took  place  in  the  morn 
ing  of  the  24th  Dec.  At  the  moment  the  Duke 
d'Aumale  was  returning  from  the  review  of  the 
cavalry  which  had  returned  to  the  camp,  the  emir 
presented  himself  on  horseback,  surrounded  by  his 
principal  officers,  and  alighting  at  some  steps  from 
the  prince,  said  :  '  I  offi3r  you  this  horse,  the  last 
I  have  mounted  on  ;  it  is  a  testimony  of  my  grati 
tude :    I   hopft   it   will    bring  you  happiness.'     '  1 
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accept  it,'  replied  the  prince,  *  as  a  homage  paid 
to  France,  whose  protection  will  cover  you  for  the 
future,  and  as  a  sign  of  forgetfulness  for  the  past.' 
The  emir  then  saluted  his  .royal  highness  with 
dignity,  and  returned  on  foot  into  the  precinct  of 
the  camp.  Abd-el-Kader  is  a  man  of  about  fifty- 
eight  years  of  age.  We  have  in  vain  sought  in  his 
features  the  high  distinction  and  the  penetrating  ex- 
pression we  have  so  frequently  heard  spoken  of  by 
persons  who  had  seen  him  in  his  power.  His  phys- 
iognomy, however,  is  intelligent ;  his  eyes,  large 
and  black,  have  a  look  at  once  harsh  and  imperious. 
His  complexion  is  yellow,  his  face  thin  ;  without 
being  long,  his  beard  is  thick  and  ends  in  a  point ; 
the  ensemble  of  his  face  is  austere ;  it  recalls,  ex- 
cept the  expression  of  mildness,  the  traditional 
face  of  Christ ;  his  voice  is  grave  and  sonorous. 
His  stature,  below  the  middle  size,  appears  robust, 
and  is  well-proportioned.  His  costume  is  the  most 
simple  of  those  worn  by  the  secondary  chiefs  of 
the  province  of  Oran — a  black  burnous  over  two 
white  ones ;  the  boot  of  common  yellow  morocco. 
He  is  distinguished  by  no  sort  of  luxury,  not  even 
by  that  of  cleanliness.  It  seems  to  us  that  we  have 
met  a  hundred  times,  in  the  midst  of  the  Arab 
goums,  similar  features  and  the  same  physiog- 
nomy." 

Queen's  Bench,  Jan.  11. — Custody  of  Ille- 
gitimate Children. — Ex  parte  Thwaites. — In 
this  case  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  had  issued  by  di- 
rection of  Mr.  Justice  Wightman,  at  chambers, 
commanding  a  lady  named  Johnson,  who  carries  on 
a  boarding-school  in  Cambridge-terrace,  to  bring  up 
the  bodies  of  three  children  in  her  custody,  for  the 
purpose  of  their  being  delivered  up  to  their  mother, 
Merina  Thwaites.  The  children  were  now  brought 
into  court  by  Miss  Johnson,  in  obedience  to  the 
writ,  and  the  return  which  was  read  stated  that  the 
children  had  been  placed  under  Miss  Johnson 'scare 
for  their  education,  but  that  she  was  ready  to  obey 
the  order  of  the  court.  Mr.  Humfrey,  Q.  C,  ap- 
peared in  support  of  the  return,  and  moved  that  the 
children  should  be  allowed  to  remain  under  the  care 
of  Miss  Johnson.  Some  years  since  a  Mr.  George 
Talbot  had  formed  a  connection  with  Merina 
Thwaites,  the  mother  of  the  children,  and  had 
lived  with  her  for  several  years,  during  which 
period  the  children  were  born  ;  but  that  connection 
had  recently  been  broken  off,  and  the  mother  with 
her  children  had  since  been  in  a  state  of  the  great- 
est distress  and  poverty.  The  children  were  found 
by  the  father  to  be  in  such  a  state  of  destitution  and 
utter  moral  ignorance  as  to  call  for  general  sympa- 
thy ;  and  the  sister  of  Mr.  Talbot,  a  married  lady, 
having  undertaken  to  bring  them  up,  they  were 
taken  by  the  father  and  placed  at  school.  The 
ages  of  the  children  were  respectively  three,  five, 
and  seven  years,  so  that  two  out  of  three  were  in- 
capable of  exercising  any  discretion  ;  but  the  eldest, 
a  boy,  who  had  just  completed  his  seventh  year,  if 
left  to  his  own  choice,  would,  he  (the  learned  coun- 
sel) believed,  choose  to  remain  with  Miss  Johnson, 
The  mother  of  the  children  had  stated,  in  her  affi- 
davit, that  she  had  been  compelled  to  leave  Mr. 
Talbot  in  consequence  of  his  brutal  conduct  in  beat- 
ing her  and  the  children,  and  that  she  nad  gone  to 
live  with  her  mother  and  three  sisters,  and  was 
there  confined  with  her  fourth  child,  and  that  during 
her  confinement  the  three  children  had  been  taken 
to  the  Polytechnic  Institution  by  a  Mrs.  Goodwin, 
whom  they  had  been  several  times  been  allowed  to 
visit,  but  had  not  been  brought  back.  The  learned 
counsel  read  extracts  from  several  affidavits  which 


had  been  filed,  to  show  that  the  mother  was  living  in 
great  poverty  in  an  attic,  and  that  the  children  were 
allowed  to  run  about  the  streets  in  dirt,  ignorance, 
and  vice.  Mr.  Talbot  had  made  several  attempts 
to  persuade  the  mother  to  allow  the  children  to  bo 
placed  at  school,  but  she  had  uniformly  refused  her 
consent,  unless  the  money  were  paid  to  her  and  left 
under  control.  On  one  occasion  she  had  consented 
to  leave  the  children  under  the  care  of  Mrs.  Taylor, 
the  sister  of  Mr.  Talbot,  if  Mrs.  Taylor  would  give 
her  pledge  that  she  would  discharge  towards  them 
the  duties  of  a  mother,  but  on  that  being  given  she 
refused  her  consent.  Mr.  Talbot  was  a  gentleman 
of  refined  taste  and  manners,  and  incapable  of  any 
cruelty  to  the  children,  to  whom,  in  fact,  he  was 
much  attached.  With  a  view  to  provide  for  the 
mother,  he  had  purchased  a  shop  in  Bishopsgate 
street ;  but  the  business  had  been  ruined  by  her  ex- 
travagance and  mismanagement ;  and  in  conse- 
quence of  her  ungovernable  temper  Mr.  Talbot  had 
been  obliged  to  dissolve  his  connection  with  her. 
The  affidavit  of  Miss  Johnson  showed  that  when 
the  children  were  placed  under  her  care,  in  Novem- 
ber last,  the  health  and  morals  of  the  children  were 
in  a  most  wretched  state.  He  (the  learned  counsel) 
admitted  that  the  putative  father  of  illegitimate  chil- 
dren was  not  in  the  same  position  as  the  father  of 
children  born  in  wedlock.  He  could  not  claim  the 
children  as  a  matter  of  right ;  but  he  trusted,  that 
as  no  fraud  had  been  made  use  of  to  get  the  chil- 
dren, the  court  would  refuse  to  interfere,  and  so 
allow  the  children  to  remain  where  they  were. 
Mr.  M.  Chambers,  Q.  C,  contended  that  the  ques- 
tion as  to  who  was  entitled  the  guardianship  of  the 
children  would  not  be  entertained  in  that  court. 
But  where  the  mother  of  illegitimate  children  was 
in  quiet  possession  of  them,  and  they  were  taken 
from  her  by  force  or  stratagem,  the  court  would 
order  them  to  be  restored  to  her.  Humanity  would 
dictate  that  course  in  a  case  like  the  present.  Mr. 
Talbot,  who  passed  under  the  name  of  Russell,  was 
a  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  British  Auxiliary  Legion, 
and  it  was  by  his  fault  that  the  mother  was  in  the 
state  of  poverty  which  had  been  described.  He 
(the  learned  counsel)  admitted  that  Colonel  Talbot 
had  endeavored,  by  fair  means,  to  get  the  children 
away,  and,  having  failed,  he  then  had  recoorse  to 
a  stratagem.  The  children  were  got  away  under 
pretence  of  taking  them  to  the  Polytechnic  Institu- 
tion, and  had  never  returned  ;  and  the  mother  now 
claimed  them  back  as  her  right.  The  learned  coun- 
sel then  cited  several  cases  in  support  of  the  moth- 
er's right  to  the  children  under  the  circumstances, 
and  contended  that  the  interests  of  the  children 
would  be  better  secured  by  restoring  them  to  their 
mother.  Lord  Denman  intimated  the  opinion  of 
the  court  that  the  eldest  child,  who  was  above  seven 
years  of  age,  should  be  allowed  to  go  to  whom  he 
pleased  ;  but  his  lordship  said  the  court  would  like 
to  be  informed  whether  Mrs.  Taylor,  the  sister  of 
Mr.  Talbot,  was  now  willing  to  undertake  the  care 
of  the  other  children.  The  case  would,  therefore, 
stand  over  for  a  few  days ;  in  the  mean  time  the 
children  would  remain  with  Miss  Johnson. 

International  Amity. — {Dec.  27th  1847.) — 
Sir, — A  residence  of  twenty  years  in  the  United 
States  has  afforded  me  much  leisure  for  observation, 
perhaps  under  circumstances  more  than  commonly 
free  from  any  bias  of  personal  interest ;  and  1  trust 
to  your  candor  to  believe,  that  this  long  period  of 
absence  has  not  in  the  slightest  degree  weakened 
the  zeal  and  warmth  of  my  attachment  to  my  native 
England.    It  is  the  strength  of  this  feeling  that  now 
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prompts  me  to  appeal  to  you,  and  request  the  in- 
sertion of  a  few  lines,  which,  should  they  appear  in 
your  influential  pages,  may  tend  to  promote  views 
which,  however  weakly  expressed,  appear  to  me  of 
great  importance.  I  rejoice  to  perceive  the  fast- 
increasing  unpopularity  of  the  truly  hateful  war 
with  Mexico,  and  entertain  a  strong  hope  that  con- 
gress will  arrest  its  progress.  But  while  I  acknowl- 
edge this  war  to  be  most  unprincipled  and  unjustifi- 
able, I  cannot  but  lament  the  tenor  of  the  observations 
in  many  EngHsh  newspapers,  as  to  the  mode  in 
which  it  is  carried  on.  The  strong  and  irritating 
language  to  which  I  allude  necessarily  gives  much 
offence  in  this  country,  especially  to  the  best-inclined 
part  of  the  community  ;  for  in  truth  people  here  are 
ignorant  of  the  atrocities  ascribed  to  the  troops  of 
the  Union.  The  American  journals  abound  with 
innumerable  letters  written  from  the  seat  of  war,  by 
men  of  all  classes  and  parties,  which  are  almost  in- 
variably silent  as  to  these  alleged  flagrant  acts  ;  may 
we  not  therefore  presume,  that,  if  true,  they  would 
have  been  alluded  tol  There  are  not  wanting  mul- 
titudes of  persons  in  this  country  who  would  gladly 
seize  upon  and  exaggerate  such  details  to  the  utter- 
most. But  no  ;  much  as  I  deplore  and  condemn  the 
war,  I  am  compelled  to  admit  that  I  never  heard  of  a 
conquering  army  so  clear  of  excess  or  barbarity  as 
that  of  America  in  the  present  instance.  And  when 
we  think  of  the  base  and  despicable  conduct  of  the 
Mexican  people,  and  their  cruelty  to  all  who  fall 
into  their  hands,  I  confess  it  appears  to  me,  that  in 
this  respect  the  Americans  deserve  infinite  credit  for 
their  forbearance  in  victory.  I  ardently  wish  this 
were  better  understood  in  England,  and  that,  in  gen- 
eral, a  more  gentle  tone  were  substituted  for  certain 
harsh,  malignant  expressions,  too  much  designed 
to  create  bitterness  and  exasperation.  After  all, 
among  the  wise  and  good — and  many  such  are  to  be 
found  in  America — there  is  a  sincere  and  earnest 
desire  to  be  on  terms  of  better  feeling  and  nnore 
friendly  intercourse  with  England.  To  invite  and 
contribute  to  this  conciliatory  spirit  is  my  object  in 
thus  troubling  you  with  these  few  plain  observations 
from — An  Ardent  Lover  of  Peace. 

Safety  Coats. — Messrs  Earls  and  Co.,  of  En- 
niskillen,  have  just  completed  a  ball-proof  coat, 
which  has  become  an  object  of  great  curiosity.  It 
is  said  to  be  quite  impervious  to  the  bullet  of  either 
pistol,  gun,  or  even  blunderbuss ;  and  it  can  be  worn 
with  the  greatest  ease  either  on  horseback,  in  a  gig, 
or  walking.  An  eye-witness  states  that  he  has  seen 
pistol-balls  fired  at  it,  and  they  either  glanced  off  or 
fell  flattened  to  the  ground. 

Mr.  Isaac  Disraeli. — ^The  father  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Buckinghamshire  died  on  Wednesday 
at  his  country  seat,  Bradenham  House,  Bucks.  He 
had  attained  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-two  years, 
and  a  few  weeks  ago  was  in  the  full  possession  of 
his  usual  health,  and  in  the  complete  enjoyment  of 
his  intellectual  powers.  The  prevailing  epidemic, 
however,  suddenly  assailing  a  constitution  enfeebled 
by  age,  soon  assumed  an  aggravated  form,  and  at 
length  this  venerable  gentleman  sank  under  the  at- 
tack. For  the  following  abridged  notice  of  his  lit- 
erary career  we  are  indebted  to  the  "  Times  :" — 
He  was  born  at  Enfield  in  the  month  of  May,  1776, 
and  was  the  only  child  of  Benjamin  Disraeli,  a 
Venetian  merchant,  who  had  been  many  years  set- 


tled in  this  country.  He  received  some  instruction 
at  a  school  near  the  place  of  his  nativity,  but  his 
father  conceiving  that  his  education  could  be  more 
advantageously  conducted  in  Holland,  a  considera- 
ble portion  of  his  boyhood  was  spent  in  that  country. 
Before  his  departure  for  the  continent,  however,  he 
showed  signs  of  a  very  precocious  intellect,  for  he 
began  to  write  verses  at  the  age  of  ten,  and  in  his 
sixteenth  year  addressed  a  poetical  epistle  to  Dr. 
Johnson.  After  passing  some  time  at  Amsterdam 
and  Leyden,  where  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
several  modern  languages,  and  where  he  applied 
himself  to  classical  studies  with  some  attention,  he 
proceeded  to  the  French  metropolis.  This  visit  to 
Paris  took  place  in  1786.  On  his  return  to  England, 
after  a  course  of  continental  travel,  he  published 
several  poems.  "  The  Defence  of  Poetry"  appeared 
in  1791  ;  but,  after  a  few  copies  had  been  sold,  he 
suppressed  the  whole  edition,  his  motive  for  which 
was  not  very  apparent,  the  literary  merit  of  that 
production  being  beyond  dispute.  In  his  twenty- 
fourth  year  he  gave  to  the  world  a  volume  consist- 
ing of  his  common-place  book,  with  critical  remarks, 
under  the  title  of"  Curiosities  of  Literature."  This 
single  volume  attracted  attention  in  an  age  when 
men  of  genius  abounded.  Mr.  Disraeli's  passion 
for  literary  history  displayed  itself  at  a  very  early 
period  of  life,  and  in  his  latest  years  it  never  de- 
serted him.  We  therefore  have  his  "  Quarrels  of 
Authors,"  in  three  volumes,  his  "  Calamities  of 
Authors,"  in  two  volumes,  and  his  "Illustrations 
of  the  Literary  Character,"  in  one  volume.  To  the 
early  numbers  of  the  "  Quarterly  Review"  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli was  a  contributor.  His  review  of"  Spence's 
Anecdotes,"  in  1820,  and  a  vindication  both  of  the 
moral  and  poetical  character  of  Pope,  produced  the 
famous  Pope  controversy,  in  which  Mr.  Bowles, 
Lord  Byron,  and  others  took  part.  In  1828  he 
commenced  his  work,  which  he  gave  to  the  world 
at  intervals  in  the  course  of  seven  years,  entitled 
the  "  Commentaries  on  the  Life  and  Reign  of 
Charles  I."  He  was  stricken  with  blindness  in 
the  year  1839,  and,  although  he  submitted  to  the 
operation  of  couching,  he  could  obtain  no  relief 
from  a  calamity  most  grievous  to  an  historical  au- 
thor. Nevertheless  he  soon  took  heart,  and  with 
the  aid  flf  his  daughter,  whose  services  he  has  elo- 
quently referred  to  in  his  preface,  he  gave  the  world 
some  notices  of  the  earlier  period  of  our  literary 
history,  under  the  title  of  the  "  Amenities  of  Liter- 
ature." Besides  the  publications  already  referred 
to,  and  others  which  we  have  perhaps  omitted  to 
notice,  Mr.  Disraeli  was  the  author,  in  his  youth, 
of  several  works  of  fiction,  some  of  which,  published 
anonymously,  obtained  considerable  reputation. 
Among  these  the  more  remarkable  was  "  Mejnoun 
and  Leila" — the  earliest  Oriental  story  in  our  liter- 
ature which  was  composed  with  any  reference  to 
the  propriety  of  costume.  The  author  was  in  this 
production  much  assisted  by  Sir  W.  Ousely,  who 
first  drew  his  attention  to  the  riches  of  Persian  po- 
etry. The  Rabelaisian  romance  of  "  Flim  Flams," 
and  the  novel  of"  Vaurien,"  have  both,  we  believe 
with  authority,  been  attributed  to  him.  He  died  a 
widower,  having  lost  his  wife,  to  whom  he  had 
been  united  for  more  than  forty  years,  in  the  spring 
of  1847.  He  has  left  one  daughter  and  three  sons, 
the  eldest  of  whom  is  the  member  for  Buckingham- 
shire. 
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•TiospECTUs. — Tins  work  is  conducted  in  the  spirit  cf 
jtiteli's  Museum  of  Foreign  Literature,  (which  was  favor- 
ably received  by  the  public  for  twenty  years,)  but  as  it  is 
twice  as  large,  and  appears  so  often,  we  not  only  give 
•pirit  and  freshness  to  it  by  many  things  which  were  ex- 
cluded by  a  month's  delay,  but  while  thus  extending  our 
scope  and  gathering  a  greater  and  more  attractive  variety, 
are  able  so  to  increase  the  solid  and  substantial  part  of 
our  literary,  historical,  and  political  harvest,  as  fully  to 
satisfy  the  wants  of  the  American  reader. 

The  elaborate  and  stately  Essays  of  the  Eidinburs-h, 
Quarterly,  and  other  Reviews  ;  and  BlackieoocVs  noble 
criticisms  on  Poetrj',  his  keen  political  Commentaries, 
highly  wrought  Tales,  and  vivid  descriptions  of  rural  and 
mountain  Scenery  ;  and  the  contributions  to  Literature, 
History,  and  Common  Life,  by  the  sagacious  Spectator, 
the  sparkling  Examiner,  the  judicious  Atheneeum,  the 
busy  and  industrious  Literary  Gazette,  the  sensible  and 
comprehensive  Britannia,  the  sober  and  respectable  Chris- 
tian Observer;  these  are  intermixed  witn  the  Military 
and  Naval  reminiscences  of  the  United  Service,  and  witn 
the  best  articles  of  the  Dublin  University,  New  Monthly, 
Fraser^s,  Tail's,  Ainsworth's,  Hood's,  and  Sporting  Mag- 
azines, and  of  Chambers'  admirable  Journal.  We  do  not 
consider  it  beneath  our  dignity  to  borrow  wit  and  wisdom 
from  Punch;  and,  when  we  think  it  good  enough,  make 
use  of  the  thunder  of  The  Times.  We  shall  increase  our 
variety  by  importations  from  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
from  the  new  growth  of  the  British  colonies. 

The  steamship  has  brought  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
into  our  neighborhood ;  and  will  greatly  multiply  our  con- 
nections, as  Merchants,  Travellers,  and  Politicians,  with 
all  parts  of  the  world ;  so  that  much  more  than  ever  it 


now  becomes  every  mlelhgent  American  to  be  informer 
of  the  condition  and  changes  of  foreign  countries.  And 
this  not  only  because  of  their  nearer  connection  with  ojr- 
selves,  but  because  the  nations  seem  to  be  hastening, 
through  a  rapid  process  of  change,  to  some  new  state  of 
things,  which  the  merely  political  prophet  cannot  compute 
or  foresee. 

Geographical  Discoveries,  the  progress  of  Colonization, 
(which  is  extending  over  the  whole  world,)  and  Voyages 
and  Travels,  will  be  favorite  matter  for  our  selections  ; 
and,  in  general,  we  shall  systematically  and  very  ully 
acquaint  our  readers  with  the  great  department  of  Foreigi 
affairs,  without  entirely  neglecting  our  own. 

While  we  aspire  to  make  the  Living-  Age  desirable  to 
all  who  wish  to  keep  themselves  informed  of  the  rapid 
progress  of  the  movement — to  Statesmen,  Divines,  Law- 
yers, and  Physicians — to  men  of  business  and  men  of 
leisure — it  is  still  a  stronger  obiect  to  make  it  attractive 
and  useful  to  their  Wives  and  Cnildren.  We  believe  that 
we  can  thus  do  some  good  in  our  day  and  generation  ;  and 
hope  to  make  the  work  indispensable  in  every  well-in- 
formed family.  We  say  indispensable,  because  in  this 
day  of  cheap  literature  it  is  not  possible  to  guard  against 
the  influx  of  what  is  bad  in  taste  and  vicious  in  morals, 
in  any  other  way  than  by  furnishing  a  sufficient  supply 
of  a  healthy  character.  The  mental  and  moral  appetile 
must  be  gratified. 

We  hope  that,  by  "  winnowing  the  wheat  from  the 
chaff,'*  by  providing  abundantly  for  the  imagination,  and 
by  a  large  collection  of  Biography,  Voyages  and  Travels, 
History,  and  more  solid  matter,  we  may  produce  a  work 
which  shall  be  popular,  while  at  the  same  time  it  will 
aspire  to  raise  the  standard  of  public  taste. 


Tehms. — The  Living  Age  is  published  every  Satur- 
day, by  E.  LiTTELL  &  Co.,  corner  of  Tremont  and  Brom- 
fieid  sts.,  Boston  ;  Price  12i  cents  a  number,  or  six  dollars 
a  year  in  advance.  Remittances  for  any  period  will  be 
thankfully  received  and  promptly  attended  to.  |j*  To 
insure  regularity  in  mailing  the  work,  orders  should  be 
addressed  to  the  office  of  publication,  as  above. 

Clubs,  paying  a  year  in  advance,  will  be  supplied  as 
fWlows  :— 

Four  copies  for  ...  .  120  00 
Nine  '«"....  $40  00 
Twelve «       «        .        ,        .        .   $50  00 

Complete  sets,  in  fifteen  volumes,  to  the  end  of  1847, 
handsomely  bound,  and  packed  in  neat  boxes,  are  for  sale 
at  thirty  dollars. 

Any  volume  may  be  had  separately  at  two  dollars, 
boundf,  or  a  dollar  and  a  half  in  numbers. 

Any  number  may  be  had  for  12} cents;  and  it  may 
be  worth  while  for  subscribers  or  purchasers  to  complete 
any  broken  volumes  they  may  have,  and  thus  greatly  en- 
kance  their  value. 


Binding. — We  bind  the  work  in  a  uniform,  strong,  and 
good  style  ;  and  where  customers  bring  their  numbers  in 
good  order,  can  generally  give  them  bound  volumes  in  ex- 
change without  any  delay.  The  price  of  the  binding  is 
fiO  cents  a  volume.  As  they  are  always  bound  to  one 
pattern,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  matching  the  future 
volumes. 


Agencies. — We  are  desirous  of  making  arrangements 
in  all  parts  of  North  America,  for  increasing  the  circula 
tion  ot  this  work — and  for  doing  this  a  liberal  commission 
will  be  allowed  to  gentlemen  who  will  interest  themselves 
in  the  business.  And  we  will  ?ladly  correspond  on  this 
subject  with  any  agent  who  will  send  us  undoubted  refe»- 
ences. 


Postage.— VJ\ien  sent  with  the  cover  on,  the  Lirinj 
Age  consists  of  three  sheets,  and  is  rated  as  a  pamphlet, 
at  4}  cents.  But  when  sent  without  the  cover,  it  comet 
within  the  definition  of  a  newspaper  given  in  the  law, 
and  cannot  legally  be  charged  with  more  than  newspaper 
postage,  (licts.)    We  add  the  definition  alluded  to: — 

A  newspaper  is  "any  printed  publication,  issued  )■ 
numbers,  consisting  of  not  more  than  two  sheets,  and 
published  at  short,  stated  intervals  of  not  more  than  oos 
month,  oonveying  intelligence  of  passing  events." 

Monthly  parts. — For  such  as  prefer  it  in  that  form,  th» 
Living  Age  is  put  up  in  monthly  parts,  containing  four  m 
five  weekly  numbers.  In  this  shape  it  shows  to  great 
advantage  in  comparison  with  other  works,  containing  m 
each  part  double  the  matter  of  any  of  the  quarterlies. 
But  we  recommend  the  weekly  numbers,  as  fresher  and 
fuller  of  life.  Postage  on  the  monthly  parts  is  about  14 
cents.  The  volumes  are  published  quarterly,  each  volunw 
containing  as  much  matter  as  a  quarterly  review  gives  in 
eighteen  months. 


Washington,  27  Dec,  1841. 

Of  all  the  Periodical  Journals  devoted  to  literature  and  science  which  abound  in  Europe  and  in  this  country,  thtB 
has  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  most  useful.  It  contains  indeed  the  exposition  only  of  the  current  literature  of  tim 
Englisn  language,  but  this  by  its  immense  extent  and  comprehension  includes  a  portraiture  of  the  human  mind  %t 
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LITTELL'S  LIVING   AGE.— No.  201.— 18  MARCH,  1848. 


TO    THE   PUBLIC. 

The  subject  of  the  ether  discovery  has  now 
been  before  the  public  for  more  than  a  year  ;  pam- 
phlets have  been  published,  and  evidence  in  various 
shapes  exhibited,  by  those  who  claim  to  be  the  dis- 
coverers ;  and  it  may  now  fairly  be  presumed  that  all 
the  material  evidence  bearing  upon  the  question  has 
been  produced.  The  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital,  a  board  of  twelve  gentlemen  of 
the  highest  consideration  in  the  community,  have 
made  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  question, 
through  their  committee,  and  published  a  unani- 
mous report.  This  report  has  been  unanimously 
accepted  by  the  corporation.  These  gentlemen 
have  had  great  advantages,  independent  of  their 
personal  characters  and  qualities,  for  conducting  a 
thorough  and  impartial  inquiry.  They  are  on 
the  spot  where  the  discovery  was  made,  have  had 
personal  interviews  with  the  two  claimants,  (Drs. 
Jackson  and  Morton,)  and  with  the  most  important 
witnesses.  They  are  none  of  them  physicians,  or 
engaged  in  similar  pursuits  with  either  of  the 
claimants  ;  and  whatever  influences  may  attend 
previous  scientific  distinction  and  personal  ac- 
quaintance, were  against  the  claimant  in  whose 
favor  they  have  given  their  decision. 

One  of  the  claimants,  Dr.  Jackson,  has  refused 
to  submit  his  cause  to  any  tribunal  whatever  ;  so 
that  we  can  hardly  hope  that  a  decision  will  be 
obtained,  carrying  with  it  more  weight  than  that 
which  we  now  have  before  us. 

Under  these  circumstances,  a  number  of  persons, 
satisfied  of  Dr.  Morton's  right  to  the  title  of  dis- 
coverer, and  desirous  of  having  all  the  material 
facts,  arguments,  and  documents,  collected  and  put 
into  a  single  pamphlet,  in  an  orderly  manner,  and 
under  some  degree  of  personal  responsibility,  have 
recjuested  me  to  perform  tliis  duty.  I  undertake  it 
as  a  professional  service,  and  I  desire  to  have  it  so 
understood  by  the  public.  I  am  responsible  so  far 
as  this :  that  I  feel  bound  to  thoroughness  and  ac- 
curacy, and  to  introduce  no  evidence  that  I  do  not 
believe  to  be  worthy  of  credit. 

Richard  H.  Dana,  Jr. 

30  Court  St.,  Feb.  22,  1848. 


CHAPTER    I. 

PREVIOUS   KNOWLEDGE    ON    THIS    SUBJECT^NATURE 
OF    THE    DISCOVERY. 

In  order  to  an  understanding  of  the  question  at 
issue,  it  is  necessary  to  direct  our  attention  to  two 
points.  1st.  What  was  known  on  the  subject, 
before  this  discovery  was  made?  2d.  What  is 
the  precise  thing  that  makes  this  a  discovery  ? 

Unless  we  start  with  a  clear  idea  on  these  two 
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points,  we  can  examine  the  evidence  and  reason- 
ings to  very  little  purpose. 

I.   What  was  known  before  this  discovery  1 
In  the  specification  accompanying  the  first  pa- 
tent, signed  by  both  Dr.  Jackson  and  Dr.  Morton, 
is  this  passage — 

It  has  been  known  that  the  vapors  of  some,  ii 
not  all,  of  these  chemical  distillations,  particularly 
those  of  sulphuric  ether,  when  breathed  or  intro- 
duced into  the  lungs  of  an  animal,  have  produced  a 
peculiar  effect  upon  its  nervous  system ;  one  which 
has  been  supposed  to  be  analogous  to  what  is  usu- 
ally termed  intoxication.  It  has  never  (to  our 
knowledge)  been  known  until  our  discovery,  that 
the  inhalation  of  such  vapors,  (particularly  those 
of  sulphuric  ether,)  would  produce  insensibility  to 
pain,  or  such  a  state  of  quiet  of  nervous  action  as  to 
render  a  person  or  animal  incapable  to  a  great  extent, 
if  not  entirely,  of  experiencing  pain  while  under  the 
action  of  the  knife  or  other  instrument  of  operation 
of  a  surgeon,  calculated  to  produce  pain.  This  is 
our  discovery. 

In  other  words,  both  the  contending  parties 
admit  that  it  was  knovm  that  the  inhaling  of  ether 
vapors  would  produce  "  a  peculiar  eflfect,"  but 
deny  that  it  was  known  that  this  "  peculiar  effect" 
amounted  to  that  extraordinary  degree  of  insensi- 
bility— that  death  of  all  sensibility — which  the 
experiments  in  Boston  demonstrated. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Warren,  in  his  work  on  Etherizatioa, 
(Boston,  1848,)  says,  (p.  2,)  "  The  general  prop- 
erties of  ether  have  been  known  for  more  than 
a  century,  and  the  effect  of  its  inhalation,  in  pro- 
ducing exhilaration  and  insensibility,  has  been 
understood  for  many  years,  not  only  by  the  scien- 
tific, but  by  young  men  in  colleges  and  schools, 
and  in  the  shop  of  the  apothecary,  who  have  fre- 
quently employed  it  for  these  purposes." 

Dr.  Beddoes,  in  his  work  on  Factitious  Airs, 
published  at  Bristol  in  1795-6,  gives  several  com- 
munications from  Dr.  Pearson,  on  the  inhalation 
of  ether. 

Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  who  had  experimented  in 
this  direction,  says:  "As  nitrous  oxide,  in  its 
extensive  operation,  appears  capable  of  destroying 
physical  pain,  it  may  probably  be  used  with  advan- 
tage during  surgical  operations  in  which  no  great 
effusion  of  blood  takes  place." 

Dr.  C.  T.  Jackson,  in  the  pamphlet  published 
under  his  sanction  by  Dr.  M.  Gay,  in  1847,  says, 
that  "  he  was  early  impressed  with  the  remarks  of 
Davy  concerning  the  remedial  agency  of  gaseous 
matters." 

Dr.  Jackson  again,  in  the  same  pamphlet,  p.  5, 
distinctly  admits  that  "  insensibility  produced  by 
ether,"  was  known  to  physiologists,  and  says  the 
question  was,  whether  this  insensibility  was  of  such 
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a  character,  and  governed  by  such  laws  as  to  be 
safe  and  useful  under  severe  surgical  operations. 
His  language  is :  "  It  yet  remained  to  be  ascer- 
tained whether  this  unconsciousness  was  so  perfect 
that,  during  its  continuance,  no  pain  would  be  pro- 
duced by  wounding  instruments." — lb.,  p.  10. 

The  uses  to  which  the  inhalation  of  ether  had 
baen  put,  are  various.  Pereira's  Mat.  Med.,  (Lon- 
don, 1839,)  a  work  with  which  Dr.  Jackson  was 
undoubtedly  acquainted,  says,  "The  vapor  of  ether 
is  inhaled  in  spasmodic  asthma,  chronic  catarrh, 
and  dyspepsia,  whooping-cough  ;  and  to  relieve  the 
effects  caused  by  the  accidental  inhalation  of  chlorine 
gas:' 

Mr.  James  T.  Hodge,  a  geologist  and  chemist 
of  rising  reputation,  known  to  Dr.  Jackson,  inhaled 
sulphuric  ether,  as  an  antidote  to  chlorine  gas,  in 
1844,  on  the  advice  of  Prof.  Ellett,  who  treated  it 
simply  as  the  established  prescription. 

R.  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir, — In  the  summer  of  1844  I  was 
so  unfortunate  as  to  inhale  a  strong  draught  of  chlo- 
rine at  my  laboratory  in  N.  York,  by  which  I  was 
rendered  speechless  for  several  hours.  While  in 
this  condition.  Prof.  Ellett,  of  the  chemical  depart- 
ment in  the  college  at  Columbia,  S.  C,  happening 
to  call  upon  me,  advised  my  inhaling  sulphuric  ether 
as  an  antidote,  which  I  did  with  great  relief,  though 
not  to  the  point  of  producing  insensibility. 

Yours  truly,  James  T.  Hodge. 

Boston,  February  8,  1848. 

Dr.  Warren,  on  Etherization,  (pp.  2,  85,  86,  and 
87,)  shows  that  the  inhaling  of  ether  has  been  in 
repute,  in  Europe  and  America,  for  more  than  fifty 
years,  for  relief  in  cases  of  pains,  inflammations,  and 
spasms.  See,  also,  British  and  Foreign  Review, 
April,  1847. 

Dr.  Warren,  again,  (p.  86,)  says,  "Monsieur 
Duces,  in  Paris,  performed  some  remarkable  ex- 
periments with  ether  on  animals  early  in  the  last 
year ;  an  account  of  which  is  given  in  the  Paris 
Med.  Gazette  of  March,  1846.  In  these  experi- 
ments were  exhibited  most  of  the  phenomena  which 
have  since  been  witnessed  in  the  human  body." 

H.  Chambert's  work,  entitled,  "  Des  Eflfets 
Physiologiques  et  Therapeutiques  des  Ethers," 
recently  published  at  Paris,  describes  the  experi- 
ments of  M.  Dauriol,  in  1832,  to  produce  insensi- 
bility, by  inhalation,  from  a  sponge,  dipped  in  warm 
water,  which  had  previously  been  three  times  sat- 
urated in  "  le  sue  de  la  jusquiame,  du  datura  stra- 
monium, de  la  petite  ciqoue  ou  de  la  laitue 
vireuse,"  and  dried  after  each  saturation  in  the 
sun.  He  says  the  patients  were  immediately 
thrown  into  a  sleep,  more  or  less  profound,  accord- 
ing to  their  nervous  sensibility,  and  describes  them 
as  "  entierement  impassible  pendent  I'operation 
qu'on  luifait  subir." 

Robert  CoUyer  tried  experiments  in  Boston,  in 
1843,  to  produce  insensibility  by  the  inhalation  of 
the  vapors  of  narcotics  and  stimulants,  and  pub- 
lished a  work  on  the  subject. 

In  the  autumn  of  1844,  Dr.  Horace  Wells  of 
Hartford,  Conn.,  came  to  Boston  and  performed  an 


experiment  with  the  direct  object  of  producing,  by 
inhalation,  such  a  degree  of  insensibility,  as  to  be 
useful  under  painful  dental  operations.  He  used 
the  nitrous  oxide  gas,  pursuant  to  the  hint  of  Sir 
H.  Davy. 

This  experiment  was  made  before  a  large  com- 
pany. Dr.  Morton  being  present ;  and,  as  the  exper- 
iment was  an  entire  failure,  it  subjected  Dr.  Wells 
to  a  good  deal  of  ridicule,  as  well  as  Dr.  Morton 
who,  being  then  a  student  in  the  Medical  College, 
had  introduced  Dr.  W.  to  several  members.  This 
experiment  and  its  object  were  not  only  known  to 
Dr.  Warren  and  the  medical  class,  but,  then  or 
soon  after,  to  Dr.  C.  T.  Jackson,  and  to  Dr.  Hay- 
ward,  and  other  physicians  ;  and,  in  fact,  was  mat- 
ter of  considerable  notoriety.  It  was  alluded  to  in 
the  conversation  between  Dr.  Morton  and  Mr. 
Metcalf  in  the  early  summer  of  1846,  hereafter 
referred  to. 

We  think,  then,  it  may  be  stated,  in  justice  to 
all  parties,  that  the  following  things  were  known 
before  the  discovery  in  question,  viz.: 

1.  That  the  inhalation  of  ether  would  produce 
insensibility. 

2.  The  idea  of  producing  insensibility,  by  inha- 
lation, for  the  prevention  or  mitigation  of  pain  in 
surgical  operations,  had  been  presented  on  high 
authority. 

3.  Experiments  had  been  made  for  this  purpose, 
but  not  satisfactorily,  with  nitrous  oxide  gas,  ^'  '- 
vegetable  decoctions,  and  with  various  narcotiv.  , 
and  books  had  been  published  on  the  subject. 

4.  Inhalation  of  ether,  as  an  antidote  to  chlorine 
gas,  and  in  various  cases  of  pain,  spasms,  &c., 
temporary  or  chronic,  was  an  established  prescrip- 
tion. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  not  known,  that  the 
insensibihty  produced  by  inhaUng  ether  was  o-f  such 
a  character  and  degree,  and  governed  by  such  laws, 
as  to  be  of  great  value  in  the  most  painful  opera- 
tions. 

What  remained  to  be  proved  was,  in  fact,  a 
problem  of  three  parts. 

1.  The  degree  to  which  this  insensibility  could 
be  carried. 

2.  The  safety  with  which  this  could  be  done, 
and  the  general  effects  attending  it. 

3.  The  use  this  state  could  be  put  to,  in  cases 
of  painful  operations. 

It  will  be  observed  that  these  are  things  which 
could  be  demonstrated  only  by  actual  experiment. 
This  was  a  case  in  which  scientific  deductions, 
notions,  or  hypotheses,  could  discover  nothing,  es- 
tablish nothing.  It  is  one  of  those  discoveries 
which  are  made  by  courageous,  persevering  men  ; 
and  for  which  no  extraordinary  degree  of  scientific 
attainment  is  necessary. 

II.  What  is  the  specific  thing  that  makss  this  a 
discovery  ? 

Having  settled  what  was  known  before,  and 
knowing  what  was  in  fact  proved  here,  we  have 
no  difl5culty  in  settling  what  is  the  gist  of  the  dis- 
covery. 

It  is  that  the  inhalation  of  sulphuric  ether  will 
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produce  such  a  degree  of  insensibility  that  the  most 
severe  operations  may  be  performed  without  pain. 

That  which  constitutes  the  miracle  of  this  dis- 
covery— that  before  which  the  whole  scientific 
world  had  bowed,  as  to  a  revelation  of  a  new  law 
in  nature — is  the  extent  and  completeness  of  this 
insensibility,  and  the  safety  with  which  it  is  pro- 
duced. 

Bearing  in  mind,  then,  that  since  Davy's  time 
no  claim  as  discoverer  can  be  allowed  for  merely 
suggesting  or  experimenting  upon  the  idea  of  pro- 
ducing insensibility  by  inhalation,  and  that  it  was 
known  to  physiologists  that  the  inhaUng  of  ether 
would  safely  produce  a  considerable  degree  of  in- 
sensibility, and  was  useful  in  cases  of  pains  and 
spasms,  we  will  proceed  to  trace  the  history  of  the 
discovery  of  this  hitherto  hidden  law. 

CHAPTER    II. 
FACTS  AGREED FACTS    IN    DISPUTE DR.  JACKSON's 

CLAIM — DR.  Morton's  claim. 
In  conducting  the  examination  of  a  disputed 
question,  one  of  the  first  steps  should  be  to  settle 
what  facts  are  admitted  on  both  sides,  and  what 
are  in  dispute.  The  following  facts  may  be  con- 
sidered as  admitted,  on  both  sides : — 

1.  That  on  the  30th  Sept.,  1846,  Dr.  W.  T.  G. 
Morton,  at  his  room.  No,  19,  Tremont  Row,  Bos- 
ton, administered  the  vapor  of  sulphuric  ether  to 
a  patient,  and  extracted  a  tooth,  the  patient  being 
in  a  state  of  entire  insensibility. 

2.  Neither  Dr.  Jackson  nor  any  one  in  his  be- 
half was  present  at  this  experiment. 

3.  The  next  day,  Dr.  Morton  called  on  Dr. 
Jackson,  and  told  him  what  he  had  done ;  which 
was  the  first  information  Dr.  Jackson  had  that 
such  an  experiment  had  been  performed. 

4.  Neither  Dr.  Jackson  nor  Dr.  Morton  claim 
to  have  performed  an  experiment,  of  a  surgical  or 
any  other  painful  operation,  under  the  effect  of  in- 
halation of  ether  or  any  other  vapor,  previously  to 
lliis  one. 

5.  The  test  experiments  at  the  hospital  were 
performed  on  the  16th  and  17th  October,  and  6th 
November.  These  experiments  were  conducted 
by  Dr.  Morton  ;  neither  Dr.  Jackson  nor  any  one 
in  his  behalf  being  present.  None  of  the  physi- 
cians, surgeons,  or  officers  of  the  hospital  had  any 
intimation  that  Dr.  Jackson  was  in  any  way  con- 
cerned in  the  discovery  until  after  the  second  ex- 
periment. 

6.  The  first  experiment  Dr.  Jackson  attended 
was  at  the  Broomfield  House  on  the  21st  Novem- 
ber, where  he  was  present  by  invitation,  and  he 
had  been  in  Boston  all  the  time,  since  the  30th 
September,  with  the  exception  of  about  a  week  or 
ten  days. 

7.  Dr.  Jackson  does  not  claim  to  have  adminis- 
tered ether  in  any  case  of  a  surgical  operation,  up 
to  the  time  of  the  publication  of  his  pamphlet — 
June,  1847. 

8.  On  the  morning  of  the  30th  September,  a 
few  hours  before  the  first  experiment,  a  conversa- 
tion tock  place  between  Dr.  Morton  and  Dr.  Jack- 


son, in  the  laboratory  of  the  latter.  It  is  at  this 
conversation  that  Dr.  Jackson  made  all  the  com- 
munications he  claims  to  have  made  to  Dr.  Morton 
upon  the  subject. 

It  is  fortunate  for  the  parties  and  the  public  that 
the  time  and  place  of  the  only  conversation  relied 
upon,  have  been  fixed  by  each  claimant,  without 
dispute  or  possibility  of  change. 

The  main  facts  in  controversy  are  these  : — 

Dr.  Jackson  claims  to  have  discovered,  previ- 
ously to  his  interview  with  Dr.  Morton,  this  won- 
derful property  of  ether ;  admitting,  however,  that 
he  had  never  actually  tried  an  experiment  to  test  it 
by  any  painful  operation.  He  claims  to  have  com- 
municated this  discovery  to  Dr.  Morton  at  the  inter- 
view, and  that  Dr.  Morton,  in  his  experiments  at  his 
office  and  at  the  hospital,  was  only  his  (Dr.  J.'s) 
agent  or  instrument ;  that  these  were,  in  fact,  his 
own  experiments,  upon  the  maxim,  qui  facit  per 
ahum  facit  per  se.  In  confirmation  of  this,  he  al- 
leges that  Dr.  Morton  had  no  intentior  of  experi- 
menting, in  this  direction,  and  was  utteily  ignorant 
of  sulphuric  ether,  and  that  he  first  put  it  into  his 
mind  to  try  an  actual  experiment,  and  predicted  the 
result  that  has  followed.  So  entire  is  Dr.  Jack- 
son's claim  of  foreknowledge  that  in  his  pamphlet 
it  is  said  he  expressed  no  surprise  at  that  result 
which  has  astonished  the  world.  "  Dr.  Jackson 
expressed  no  surprise,  as  he  expected  this  result." 
— Dr.  Gay's  pamphlet,  p.  13. 

Dr.  Morton,  on  the  other  hand,  says,  that  ever 
since  Dr.  Wells'  attempt  in  1844—45,  his  atten- 
tion had  been  at  times  turned  in  this  direction  ; 
that  he  had  made  experiments  of  inhaling  gases 
and  mixtures,  and,  particularly,  that  he  had  tried 
ethers,  and  sulphuric  ether,  in  the  summer  of 
1846  ,  that  he  had  read  somewhat  and  made  in- 
quiries as  to  the  properties  of  ethers  ;  that  when 
he  went  to  Dr.  Jackson  he  was  in  the  course  of  a 
direct  experiment,  and  went  to  get  from  him  an 
instrument,  and  any  additional  information  Dr.  J. 
might  have  as  to  the  known  properties  of  6th&r, 
without  too  far  developing  his  own  plans  and  ob- 
jects ;  that  Dr.  Jackson  gave  him  no  information 
beyond  what  was  in  print,  and  could  have  been 
obtained  of  other  well-informed  chemists,  and 
described  the  effects  of  ether  in  the  same  language 
that  has  been  used  in  the  books  ;  that,  in  all  his 
experiments,  at  his  office  and  at  the  hospital,  he 
acted  solely  on  his  own  responsibility  and  account. 
Dr.  Jackson  being  in  no  way  committed  to  them, 
or  responsible  for  their  results,  nor,  even,  so  far  as 
Dr.  Morton  knows,  aware  that  they  were  going  on. 

After  these  preliminary  statements  we  ask  the 
reader's  attention  to  the  evidence,  and  a  few  neces- 
sary accompanying  remarks. 


chapter  hi. 

history  of  the  discovery  up  to  the  time   of 
the   interview   between  drs.   jackson  and 

MORTON. 

Dr.  W.  T.  G.  Morton,  at  the  time  of  the  ex- 
periments, was  about  twenty- six  years  of  age,  and 
had  been  for  several  years  a  practising  dentist  j^ 
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Boston,  of  unusually  extensive  reputation  for  his  time 
of  life.  He  is  a  married  man,  with  a  family,  having 
married  into  a  highly  respectable  and  well-known 
family  in  Connecticut.  He  has  never  received  a 
college  education,  and  did  not  prepare  himself,  in 
early  youth,  for  one  of  the  learned  professions.  He 
acquired  a  competent  knowledge  of  dentistry,  and 
attended  two  full  courses  of  medical  lectures  in 
Boston,  including  those  of  the  professor  of  chemis- 
try. The  certificates  of  this  attendance  he  has  now 
in  his  possession.  To  acquire  additional  knowl- 
edge of  chemistry,  he  entered  Dr.  C.  T.  Jackson's 
office,  and  boarded  in  his  family,  in  1844.  Dr. 
Jackson  gave  Dr.  Morton  the  following  certificate, 
to  aid  him  in  gaining  admittance  to  the  American 
Society  of  Dental  Surgeons  : 

To  the  Secretary  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
American  Society  of  Dental  Surgeons  : 

Mr.  W.  T.  G.  Morton,  dentist,  entered  his  name 
with  me  as  a  student  of  medicine,  March  20th,  1844, 
and  attended  to  practical  anatomy,  in  the  Massachu- 
setts Medical  College,  during  the  winter  of  that 
year ;  where  he  dissected  with  diligence  and  zeal, 
a«d  paid  special  attention  to  the  anatomy  of  the  head 
and  throat — parts  of  human  anatomy  particularly 
important  to  the  surgeon  dentist.  He  also  studied 
Bell's  and  other  standard  works  on  anatomy,  and 
attended  the  lectures  of  Drs.  Warren,  Hay  ward, 
and  other  professors.  I  would  recommend  him  as 
a  suitable  person  for  admission  as  a  dental  surgeon. 
He  is  a  skilful  operator  in  dentistry,  both  in  the 
surgical  and  mechanical  departments,  and  has  studied 
the  chemical  properties  of  the  ingredients  required 
for  the  manufacture  of  artificial  teeth. 

Charles  T.  Jackson,  M.  D. 

Dr.  Morton  was,  for  a  while,  in  partnership  with 
Dr.  Horace  Wells,  but  this  connection  was  dis- 
solved, and  Dr.  Wells  established  himself  in  Hart- 
ford, Conn.  In  December,  1844,  Dr.  Wells  came 
to  Boston,  and  requested  Dr.  Morton  to  introduce 
him  to  the  officers  of  the  Medical  College,  in  order 
that  he  might  make  some  remarks,  and  try  his  ex- 
periment to  produce  insensibility  by  the  inhalation 
of  nitrous  oxide  gas. 

Dr.  Warren  on  Etherization,  (p.  85,)  cited  ante, 
says,  "  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  himself  successfully 
employed  the  inhalation  of  nitrous  oxide  for  the 
relief  of  pain.  In  this  country.  Dr.  Horace  Wells, 
of  Connecticut,  made  many  trials  of  this  gas  in 
1844.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year  he  came  to 
Boston,  and,  in  company  with  Dr.  Morton,  visited 
me  at  the  Medical  College,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
questing that  the  medical  class  should  have  an 
opportunity  of  hearing  some  remarks  on  the  use  of 
the  nitrous  oxi^e. for  the  prevention  of  pain.  These 
remarks  wQ2;e  actually  made,  and  at  a  subsequent 
day  a  trial  of  the  gas  topk  place." 

This  trial  was  the  extraction  of  a  tooth.  Dr. 
Morton  was  present.  Dr.  Wells,  in  his  pamphlet, 
admits  this  to  have  been  a  failure.  Dr.  Wells 
does  not  profess  to  have  tried,  or  made  any  allusion 
to,  the  use  of  ether,  at  this  time. 

Dr.  Morton,  in  his  memoir  to  the  French 
Academy,  says,  that  after  this  experiment  his  mind 
was  frequently  directed  to  this  subject,  and  that  he 


read  books,  and  made  inquiries,  occasionally,  bear- 
ing upon  it.  Of  this,  we  have,  besides  his  own 
statement,  the  evidence  of  the  following  bill,  which 
shows  that,  about  six  weeks  after  Dr.  Wells'  ex- 
periment, he  purchased  several  books,  some  of 
which  contained  information  on  the  subject  of  ether, 
and,  among  others,  Pereira's  Mat.  Med.,  referred 
to  above. 

Boston,  May  3,  1845. 
Dr.  Morton, 

Bought  of  Benj.  B.  Mussey, 
1  Hooper's  Dict'y,  .         ,  -  -  -- 

1  Duitt's  Surgery, 
1  Carpenter's  Physiology, 
1  Churchill's  Mid., 
1  Wilson's  Anat., 
1  Watson's  Pract., 

1  Pereira's  Mat.  Med.,  . 

1  Webster's  Chem., 
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But  there  is  one  fact  which,  we  submit  to  the 
judgment  of  every  reader,  raises  a  fair  presumption 
in  favor  of  the  truth  of  this  statement.  It  is  well 
known  that  Dr.  Morton  has  given  unusual  atten- 
tion to  the  branch  of  mechanical  dentistry,  that  is, 
the  business  of  preparing  and  fitting  sets  of  artificial 
teeth.  This  requires  the  extraction  of  several  teeth 
at  once,  usually  a  very  painful  operation  ;  one  which 
deters  many  persons  from  undergoing  it,  and  obliges 
many  to  abandon  the  attempt  after  having  entered 
upon  it.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  delicate 
females.  Thus,  Dr.  Morton  had  a  direct  pecuniary 
motive,  bearing  almost  daily  upon  him,  to  alleviate 
or  annihilate  pain  under  his  operations.  Probably 
no  man  has  had  this  motive  pressing  upon  his  pe- 
cuniary interests  more  than  the  mechanical  dentist. 
The  operations  of  the  surgeon  are  necessary,  and 
are  seldom  performed  until  they  are  inevitable. 
Those  of  the  mechanical  dentist  are  voluntary  with 
the  patient,  mostly  mere  matter  of  greater  or  less 
convenience,  of  luxury  or  appearance.  This  is 
probably  the  reason  why  Dr.  Wells,  whose  occu- 
pation had  also  been  chiefly  mechanical  dentistry, 
rather  than  any  man  of  science  or  of  the  learned 
professions,  took  up  this  subject  in  1844. 

As  it  is  unnecessary  to  offer  formal  proof  of 
notorious  facts,  it  may  be  stated  here  that  Dr. 
Wells,  soon  after  the  experiment  of  1844,  gave  up 
dentistry,  and  was  employed  variously,  part  of  the 
time  in  preparing  and  exhibiting  a  collection  of 
birds,  and  afterwards  as  an  agent  for  the  sale  of 
shower  baths.  And,  still  later,  he  went  to  Europe 
to  purchase  pictures  for  resale  in  this  country  ;  he 
was  there  engaged  in  this  enterprise,  when  he  put 
in  his  claim  to  this  discovery ;  and  remained  in  the 
same  business  until  his  death,  in  January,  1848. 

We  will  now  present  the  evidence  on  the  point, 
that  Dr.  Morton  did  experiment  upon  this  subject, 
and   for  this  end,  in    the  summer  of  184G,  some 
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three  months  before  the  interview  with  Dr.  Jack- 
son. In  presenting  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Theodore 
Metcalf,  it  is  unnecessary  to  make  any  remark  to  a 
Boston  public.  But  for  the  information  of  persons 
at  a  distance  we  make  the  following  extract  from  the 
report  of  the  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital,  who  say  that  in  his  professional  capacity 
"  he  has  long  possessed,  in  the  highest  degree,  the 
confidence  and  respect  of  the  medical  profession ; 
and  there  is  no  one  in  the  community  whose  per- 
sonal character  would  give  higher  authority  to  any 
statement  of  facts  distinctly  and  positively  made." 

Mr.  Theodore  Metcalf — in  a  note  to  Dr.  Morton, 
dated  Dec.  20,  1847 — says,  "  I  can  only  state,  that 
I  remember  to  have  met  you  at  Mr.  Burnett's  store 
early  in  the  summer  of  1846,  and  to  have  had  a 
conversation  with  you  in  regard  to  the  medicinal 
qualities  of  sulphuric  ether,  a  quantity  of  which  you 
were  then  purchasing.  I  cannot,  as  you  desire, 
give  the  precise  date,  but  know  it  to  have  been  pre- 
vious to  July  6,  as  I  left  Boston  on  that  day  for  a 
tour,  from  which  I  have  but  a  few  weeks  returned." 
Mr.  Metcalf  also,  subsequently,  sent  the  following 
letter. 

Boston,  Jan.  26,  1848. 

Sir — In  answer  to  your  inquiry  respecting  the 
nature  of  my  interview  with  Mr.  Morton,  I  can  only 
add  to  my  note  of  December  20,  that  the  conversa- 
tion was  commenced  by  some  inquiry  on  his  part, 
concerning  the  nature  and  effects  of  sulphuric  ether, 
a  vial  of  which  he  then  held  in  his  hand. 

In  answer  to  his  several  questions,  I  gave  him 
such  information  as  he  could  have  obtained  from  any 
intelligent  apothecary  at  that  time,  and  also  related 
to  him  some  personal  experience  as  to  its  use  as  a 
substitute  for  the  nitrous  oxide ;  adding  the  then  gen- 
erally received  opinion,  that  its  excessive  inhalation 
would  produce  dangerous,  if  not  fatal  consequences. 
Some  reference  was  made — but  whether  by  Mr.  Mor- 
ton or  myself,  I  cannot  remember — to  the  unsuccess- 
ful experiments  of  his  former  partner,  Mr.  Wells,  with 
the  nitrous  oxide.  It  was  one  of  those  casual  con- 
versations which  quickly  pass  from  the  mind  ;  and 
it  was  for  the  first  time  recalled  to  my  memory,  upon 
seeing,  months  after,  in  a  French  journal,  an  account 
of  the  anaesthetic  effects  of  ether,  the  discovery  of 
which  was  ascribed  by  the  writer  to  a  Boston  den- 
tist. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

your  obedient  servant, 

Theodore  Metcalf. 

N.  I.  Bowditch,  Esq. 

Mr.  Metcalf  sailed  for  Europe  July  6,  1846,  in 
the  ship  Joshua  Bates,  and  was  absent,  on  a  tour, 
until  shortly  before  writing  the  above  letters.  This 
accounts  for  so  material  evidence  having  been  de- 
layed, and  Dr.  Morton  says  that  he  had  forgotten 
having  held  any  such  conversation  until  reminded 
of  it  by  Mr.  Metcalf,  after  his  return. 

This  evidence  puts  the  date,  fortunately,  beyond 
all  question  ;  and  it  may  be  considered  as  estab- 
lishing these  facts  ;  viz.  : 

That  Dr.  Morton  purchased  a  vial  of  sulphuric 
ether  at  Mr.  Burnett's  early  in  the  summer  of  1846, 
certainly  before  July  6th. 

That  he  made  inquiries  as  to  its  effects  on  the 
system,  with  reference  both  to  the  danger  attend- 


ing its  use,  and  tc  the  state  in  which  it  -w  ould  put 
the  person  who  inhaled  it. 

That  this  was  connected  with  the  unsuccessful 
experiment  of  Dr.  Wells,  to  produce  ir.sensibility 
by  nitrous  oxide  gas. 

And,  lastly,  that  Dr.  Morton  could  not  have 
been  utterly  ignorant  of  suphuric  ether  and  its  ef- 
fects on  the  30th  of  September  following. 

Can  there  be  a  doubt  that,  at  this  time.  Dr. 
Morton  at  least  had  in  his  mind  the  idea,  that  the 
result  which  Dr.  Wells  failed  to  produce  by  nitrous 
oxide,  might  be  produced  by  sulphuric  ether? 

In  offering  the  deposition  of  Mr.  Francis  Whit- 
man, we  make  the  following  extracts  from  the 
trustees'  report.  And  we  remark,  once  for  all,  that 
when  we  thus  present  vouchers  for  the  character 
of  any  witness,  it  must  be  understood  that  we  do  it 
for  the  information  of  persons  to  whom  he  is  a 
stranger. 

"  Francis  Whitman,  one  of  these  deponents,  has 
recently  died  ;  his  truthfulness  seems  to  be  un- 
questionable." And  again,  "  Whitman,  whose 
character  even  Dr.  Gay  admitted  to  have  been 
above  suspicion."  The  certificates  to  the  charac- 
ter of  Mr.  Whitman,  in  the  place  where  he  was 
born  and  passed  his  childhood  and  early  youth,  and 
where  his  family  is  of  high  standing  and  worth,  are 
couched  in  the  strongest  terms,  and  are  from  per- 
sons holding  public  offices  of  trust  and  honor 

Boston,  March  25,  1847. 

I,  Francis  Whitman,  of  Boston,  in  the  county  of 
Suffolk,  and  State  of  Massachusetts,  student  at  den- 
tistry, on  oath  depose  and  say — 

That  I  have  often  heard  Dr.  Morton  speak  about 
discovering  some  means  of  extracting  teeth  without 
pain.  This  discovery  appeared  to  be  the  subject 
of  his  thoughts  and  investigations  during  the  greater 
part  of  last  year,  i.  e.,  1846.  One  day — I  think  it 
was  previous  to  July,  1846 — Dr.  M.,  in  speaking 
of  the  improvements  he  had  made  in  his  profession, 
and  of  some  one  improvement  in  particular,  said,  if 
he  could  only  extract  teeth  without  pain,  he  "  would 
make  a  stir."  I  replied,  that  I  hardly  thought  it 
could  be  done.  He  said,  he  believed  it  could,  ana 
that  he  would  find  out  something  yet  to  accomplish 
his  purpose.  In  conversation  with  Dr.  M.,  some 
time  in  July,  he  spoke  of  having  his  patients  comf 
in  at  one  door,  having  all  their  teeth  extracted  with- 
out pain  and  without  knowing  it,  and  then  going 
into  the  next  room,  and  having  a  full  set  put  in. 

I  recollect  Dr.  Morton  came  into  the  office  one 
day  in  great  glee,  and  exclaimed,  that  he  had  "  found 
it,"  and  that  he  could  extract  teeth  without  pain  ! 
I  don't  recollect  what  followed  ;  but,  soon  after,  he 
wanted  one  of  us  in  the  office  to  try  it,  and  he  then 
sent  William  and  Thomas  out  to  hire  a  man  to  come 
in  and  have  an  experiment  tried  upon  him.  After 
all  these  circumstances  happened,  Dr.  Hayden  ad- 
vised Dr.  Morton  to  consult  with  some  chemist  in 
relation  to  this  discovery.  I  went,  at  Dr.  Morton's 
request,  to  see  if  Dr.  Jackson  had  returned,  (he 
having  been  absent  from  the  city,)  but  found  that 
he  was  still  absent. 

I  told  Dr.  Morton  I  knew  what  it  was  that  Wil- 
liam had  bought,  and  said  it  was  chloric  ether.  Di. 
M.  then  said,  he  wished  to  know  if  ether  would 
dissolve  India-rubber,  and  sent  William  P.  Leavitt 
to  inquire  of  Dr.  Gay  if  it  would. 
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About  this  time,  Dr.  M.  asked  me  to  get  the 
books  on  chemistry,  and  find  what  they  said  about 
ether.  I  did  so,  and  read  it  over  to  him,  and  I 
think  he  went  to  Burnett's  to  see  if  he  could  not 
find  something  there. 

After  the  first  announcement  of  the  discovery  in 
the  papers,  I  went  to  Dr.  Jackson's,  and  he  spoke 
to  me  of  some  notices  in  the  papers  ;  but,  immedi- 
ately after,  said  he  did  not  "  care  how  much  Dr. 
M.  advertised,  if  his  own  name  was  not  drawn  in 
with  it."  A  week  or  two  after  this  conversation, 
I  was  at  Dr.  Jackson's  when  he  asked  me  how  we 
got  along  with  the  gas.  I  told  him  that  we  got 
along  first-rate.  He  then  said,  he  "  did  not  know 
how°it  would  work  in  pulling  teeth,  but  knew  its 
effects  at  college  upon  the  students,  when  the  faculty 
had  to  get  a  certificate  from  a  physician,  that  it  was 
injurious,  to  prevent  them  from  using  it :"  but  that 
he  "  did  not  know  how  it  would  operate  in  pulling 
teeth."  Francis  Whitman. 

Of  Spear  and  Leavitt,  whose  affidavits  are  given 
below,  the  trustees  in  their  report  remark  : 
"  Thomas  R.  Spear,  Jr.,  is  highly  spoken  of,  as 
a  person  of  veracity,  by  Hon.  John  P.  Bigelow, 
and  Charles  Sprague,  Esq.,  two  of  our  most  re- 
spectable citizens.  William  P.  Leavitt  is  also 
spoken  of  to  the  committee,  as  a  credible  witness, 
by  Nathaniel  G.  Snelling,  Esq.,  the  well-known 
president  of  the  late  Massachusetts  Fire  and  Ma- 
rine Insurance  Company."  William  Flagg,  Esq., 
of  West  Needham,  a  justice  of  the  peace  and  post- 
master, also  certifies  to  the  veracity  and  worth  of 
Leavitt.  It  should  be  remarked,  also,  that  these 
young  men.  Whitman,  Spear,  and  Leavitt,  are  of 
known  and  respectable  connections.  New  England 
born,  with  good  school  and  academy  educations, 
permanently  residing  in  Boston,  and  preparing 
themselves  for  the  profession  of  dentists. 

Boston,  March  25,  1847. 
I,  William  P.  Leavitt,  of  Boston,  in  the  county 
ef  SuffVjlk,  and  State  of  Massachusetts,  on  oath 
depose  and  say — 

That,  about  one  week  after  Dr.  Hayden  came  to 
practise  dentistry  in  connection  with  Dr.  Morton, 
with  whom  I  was  then  a  student — that  is  to  say, 
about  the  first  of  July,  1846 — Dr.  Morton  stepped 
into  his  back  oflice,  much  excited,  and  exclaimed, 
with  great  animation,  (as  nearly  as  I  can  recollect 
bis  lan;>:aage,)  "  I  have  got  it  now.  I  shall  take 
my  patients  into  the  front  room  and  extract  their 
teeth,  and  then  take  them  into  the  back  office  and 
put  in  a  new  set,  and  send  them  off  without  their 
knowing  anything  about  the  operation." 

Some  days  after  this,  about  the  first  of  August, 
1846,  Dr.  M.  asked  Dr.  Hayden  where  he  (Dr. 
Morton)  could  get  some  very  nice  pure  ether.  Dr. 
H.  recommended  him.  to  send  to  Brew^er,  Stevens 
&  Co.  Dr.  Morton  then  called  me  out  behind  the 
screen,  and  requested  me  to  go  down  to  Brewer, 
Stevens  &  Co.'s,  and  get  him  some  pure  ether. 
He  told  me  to  keep  everything  to  myself.  He  said 
he  wished  me  to  be  careful  not  to  let  them  know 
who  it  was  for,  or  where  I  was  from  or  was  going 
to.  I  then  bought  some  ether ;  told  them  it  was  to 
be  sent  out  of  town,  and  requested  them  to  make 
out  the  bill  in  the  name  of  some  person  in  the  coun- 
try— whom,  I  don't  now  recollect. 

I  brought  the  ether  home  and  gave  it  to  Dr.  Mor- 
ton.    A  short  time  after  this,  he  requested  me  to 


call  on  Dr.  Gay,  and  ask  him  if  ether  would  dissolve 
India-rubber,  as  he  wanted  to  put  some  ether  into 
an  India-rubber  bottle  or  bag.  I  went  to  call,  but 
could  not  find  his  residence.  I  returned,  and  said 
so  to  Dr.  M.  the  next  morning. 

About  a  week  after  this.  Dr.  Morton  told  me 
that,  if  I  would  find  a  man  who  would  have  a  tooth 
extracted,  and  have  an  experiment  tried  upon  him 
which  was  perfectly  harmless,  he  would  give  me 
five  dollars,  and  he  sent  me  out  with  Thos.  R. 
Spear,  Jr.,  for  that  purpose.  We  went  down  to  the 
wharves  and  spoke  to  a  number  of  persons  ;  but  they 
declined  coming;  so  that,  after  some  time,  we 
returned  without  bringing  any  one  with  us.  Dr. 
Morton  then  asked  me  to  try  it ;  but  I  refused.  He 
then  said  that  he  had  taken  it,  and  that  it  was  per- 
fectly harmless,  and  that  he  wanted  some  one  else 
to  take  it,  that  he  might  see  how  it  operated.  Dr. 
Hayden  said,  "  Tom  will  take  it ;"  but  he  said  no, 
he  had  no  teeth  he  wished  extracted.  But  he  finally 
said,  "I  will  take  some,  won't  you?"  We  both 
took  it  the  same  evening,  inhaling  it  from  a  handker- 
chief. Thomas  took  it  first,  and  I  stood  by  him. 
He  seemed  to  fall  nearly  asleep,  so  that  he  dropped 
the  handkerchief;  and,  when  he  was  coming  to 
himself,  he  was  very  much  excited,  so  that  I  was 
obliged  to  hold  him  in  the  chair.  When  he  came 
to,  he  seemed  perfectly  delighted  with  the  sensations 
he  had  experienced — so  much  so,  that  he  could  not 
find  language  to  express  himself.  He  then  per- 
suaded me  to  inhale  it.  I  told  him  I  would,  if  he 
would  leave  the  room,  as  he  did,  when  I  took  it  with 


much  the  same  effects. 


Wm.  p.  Leavitt. 


Boston,  March  25th,  1847. 

I,  Thomas  R.  Spear,  Jun.,  of  Boston,  in  the  State 
of  Massachusetts,  depose  and  say — 

That,  about  the  first  of  August,  1846,  at  request 
of  Dr.  Morton,  I  inhaled  a  portion  of  ether,  which 
William  P.  Leavitt  brought  from  Brewer,  Stevens, 
and  Co.'s,  in  a  demijohn,  in  Dr.  Morton's  office. 
The  rest  of  the  young  men  in  the  office  were  afraid 
to  take  it ;  but,  having  taken  what  I  supposed  to  be 
the  same  before,  at  the  Lexington  Academy,  I  did 
not  hesitate  to  take  it  when  I  learned  what  it  was. 

About  a  week  after  the  ether  was  purchased  of 
Brewer,  Stevens,  and  Co.,  Dr.  Morton  was  expect- 
ing some  persons  at  his  office  to  witness  an  experi- 
ment, and  he  then  offered  me  a  sum  of  money  if  I 
would  be  present  and  inhale  the  ether.  I  went 
home  and  consulted  my  parents,  and  they  advised 
me  not  to  go.  I  have  often  heard  Dr.  M.  say  that, 
when  he  had  completed  his  invention  for  extracting 
teeth  without  pain,  he  should  be  satisfied. 

Ever  after  Dr.  Hayden  came  into  the  office.  Dr. 
Morton  seemed  wholly  absorbed  in  making  this 
discovery,  and  had  a  number  of  bottles,  an  India- 
rubber  bag,  &c.,  &c.,  with  which  he  prosecuted  his 
experiments  in  the  little  room  adjoining  the  front 
office,  where  he  frequently  locked  himself  in. 

Dr.  Morton  offered  me  five  dollars  if  I  would  get 
some  one  to  come  into  the  office  and  to  have  an 
experiment  tried  upon  him,  of  having  a  tooth  ex- 
tracted while  under  the  operation  of  gas.  I  ^-ent, 
accordingly,  down  to  the  wharves,  in  company  with 
Wm.  P.  Leavitt,  in  order  to  get  some  one  for  this 
purpose,  but  did  not  get  any  one  to  have  the  experi- 
ment tried  upon. 

Thomas  R.  Spear,  Jr. 

We  next  call  attention  to  the  affidavit  of  Dr. 
Grenville  G.  Hayden.  Samuel  Greely,  Esq.,  and 
N.   C.    Betton,    Esq.,    counsellor    at    law,    both 
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whose  statements  should  carry  the  greatest  weight, 
in  written  certificates  now  in  the  editor's  possession, 
say  they  have  known  Dr.  Hayden  for  years,  and 
express  their  belief  that  he  may  be  relied  upon  for 
truth  and  veracity.  Benjamin  Fisk,  Esq.,  late 
president  of  the  American  Bank,  and  Gilbert 
Brownell  and  Jeffrey  R.  Brackett,  merchants,  all 
residents  of  Boston,  and  men  of  high  respectability 
and  of  the  best  standing  in  business,  in  a  certifi- 
cate published  in  Mr.  Warren's  pamphlet,  say  they 
"  have  been  for  some  years  intimately  acquainted 
with  Dr.  Hayden,"  and  certify  to  their  "  undoubting 
confidence  in  him  for  truth  and  veracity,"  and  their 
belief  that  he  is  "  a  gentleman  of  strict  probity  and 
truth." 

Boston,  March  25,  1847. 

I,  Grenville  G.  Hayden,  of  Boston,  in  the  county 
of  SuflEblk,  and  State  of  Massachusetts,  dentist,  on 
oath  depose  and  say — 

That,  about  the  last  of  June,  1846,  Dr.  William 
T.  G.  Morton  called  upon  me  at  my  office,  No. 
23,  Tremont  Row,  and  stated  to  me  that  he  wished 
to  make  some  arrangements  with  me  that  would 
relieve  him  from  all  care  as  to  the  superintendence 
of  those  employed  by  him  in  making  teeth,  and  all 
other  matters  in  his  office.  He  stated,  as  a  reason 
for  urging  me  to  superintend  his  aflfairs  in  his  office, 
that  he  had  an  idea  in  his  head,  connected  with 
dentistry,  which  he  thought  "  would  be  one  of  the 
greatest  things  ever  known,"  and  that  he  wished  to 
perfect  it,  and  give  his  whole  time  and  attention  to 
its  development.  Being  extremely  urgent  in  the 
matter,  I  made  an  engagement  with  him  the  same 
day,  according  to  his  request.  I  then  asked  him 
what  his  "secret"  was.  "Oh,"  said  he,  "  you 
will  know  in  a  short  time."  I  still  insisted  upon 
knowing  it,  and  he  finally  told  me  the  same  night 
— to  wit,  the  night  of  the  last  day  of  June,  1846, 
aforesaid — that  "  it  was  something  he  had  discov- 
ered which  would  enable  him  to  extract  teeth  with- 
out pain."  I  then  asked  him  if  it  was  not  what 
Dr.  Wells,  his  former  partner,  had  used ;  and  he 
replied,  "  No!  nothing  like  it;"  and,  furthermore, 

that  it  was  something  that  neither  he,  nor  any 
one  else,  had  ever  used."  He  then  told  me  he  had 
already  tried  it  upon  a  dog,  and  described  its  effects 
upon  him,  which  (from  his  description)  exactly 
correspond  with  the  effects  of  ether  upon  persons 
who  have  subjected  themselves  to  its  influence, 
under  my  observation.  All  this  happened  in  June, 
1846.  He  then  requested  me  not  to  mention  what 
he  had  communicated  to  me. 

About  a  month  after  this,  or  the  first  of  August, 
1846,  Dr.  Morton  asked  me  where  he  could  get 
some  pure  ether,  and  asked  me  to  go  to  Joseph 
Burnett's  apothecary  shop,  and  purchase  a  four-ounce 
vial  full  of  ether,  which  he  said  he  wished  to  carry 
home  with  him,  he  being  about  to  leave  town  for 
Needham,  where  he  then  resided.  And  about  the 
same  time  he  explained  to  me  the  nature  and  effects 
of  ether,  and  told  me  that,  if  he  could  get  any 
patient  to  inhale  a  certain  quantity  of  ether  gas,  it 
would  cause  insensibility  to  the  pain  of  extracting 
teeth,  and  he  tried  to  induce  me  to  take  it.  Dr. 
Morton  said  he  had  breathed  it  himself,  and  it  would 
do  no  harm ;  and  he  at  the  same  time  tried  to 
induce  three  young  men  in  the  office  to  take  the 
gas.  This  was  in  August,  1846.  He  was  contin- 
ually talking  about  his  discovery  to  me.  From  the 
time  ]  engaged  with  Dr.  M.  as  aforesaid,  he  fre- 


quently stated  to  me  that  he  had  nearly  perfected 
every  department  in  dentistry,  save  extracting  teeth 
without  pain,  and  that  he  was  determined  to  ac- 
complish that  also.  But  towards  the  last  of  Sep- 
tember following,  he  intimated  to  me  that,  in  some 
particulars,  his  discovery  did  not  work  exactly 
right,  and,  in  my  presence,  was  consulting  his  books 
to  ascertain  something  further  about  ether. 

Upon  this,  I  recommended  him  to  consult  seme 
chemist  on  the  subject.  Dr.  Morton  then  sent 
Francis  Whitman  to  see  if  Dr.  Jackson  was  at 
home,  but  Francis  returned,  and  said  that  Dr.  J. 
was  not  at  home.  The  next  day,  however,  which 
was  about  the  last  of  September,  1846,  Dr.  M. 
said  that  he  had  that  day  seen  Dr.  Jackson,  and 
derived  from  him  a  hint  by  which  Dr.  M.  thought 
he  could  remove  the  only  remaining  difficulty.  Dr. 
M.  said  that,  in  his  interview  with  Jackson,  the 
subject  of  nitrous  oxide  gas  and  of  ether  gas,  and 
atmospheric  air,  was  freely  talked  of,  as  having  an 
eff*ect  on  the  imagination  of  the  patient,  and  various 
experiments  which  had  been  tried  with  these  gases 
on  students  at  Cambridge  college  ;  also,  the  exper- 
iments of  Dr.  Wells  and  himself  together,  with  the 
nitrous  oxide  gas ;  but  that  he  withheld  from  Dr. 
Jackson  the  fact  that  he  had  been  experimenting  on 
ether  gas  before.  The  same  day.  Dr.  Morton  told 
me  that  he  had  just  tried  ether  again — in  accordance 
with  Jackson's  hint — on  himself,  and  that  he  had 
remained  insensible  seven  or  eight  minutes,  by  the 
watch. 

The  first  successful  experiment  upon  any  patient 
was  made  September  30th,  1846,  by  inhaling  ether 
through  a  folded  cloth,  and  on  that  occasion  a  tooth 
was  extracted  without  pain.  We  tried  repeated 
experiments  with  the  same  means  subsequently, 
and  they  all  resulted  in  total  failures.  Dr.  M.  said 
that  Dr.  Jackson  recommended  a  certain  apparatus, 
which  he  lent  Dr.  Morton  from  his  laboratory,  con- 
sisting of  a  glass  tube  of  equal  size  throughout, 
having  a  neck,  and  being  about  three  feet  long. 
This  was  likewise  a  total  failure.  So  far,  all  our 
experiments,  with  one  exception,  proving  abortive, 
we  found  that  a  different  apparatus  must  be  obtained, 
and  it  was  at  this  time  that  Dr.  M.  procured,  from 
Mr.  Wightman,  of  Cornhill,  a  conical  glass  tube, 
with  which,  by  inserting  a  sponge  saturated  with 
ether  in  the  larger  end,  we  had  better  success,  and 
our  experiments  began  to  assume  a  more  promising 
aspect. 

Still,  our  success  was.  not  uniform,  and  far  from 
perfect.  At  this  time.  Dr.  M.  suggested  that  our 
failures  might  be  owing  to  the  fact  that,  in  all  our 
experiments  so  far,  the  patient  had  breathed  the 
expired  vapor  back  into  the  vessel,  thus  inhaling  the 
same  over  and  over.  He  then  stated  that  the 
expired  air  should  pass  off"  into  the  surrounding 
atmosphere,  and  wished  me  to  make  a  pattern  for 
an  apparatus,  by  which  the  air  should  pass  into  the 
vessel,  combine  with  the  ether,  be  inhaled  into  the 
lungs,  and  the  expired  air  thrown  off" into  the  room. 
The  idea,  as  thus  forced  upon  him,  and  communi- 
cated to  me,  was  fully  elaborated,  and  corresponds 
most  accurately  with  the  apparatus  now  in  use  in 
this  country  and  in  Europe,  and  for  which  Dr.  M. 
has  applied  for  letters  patent.  I  replied,  that  he 
had  explained  his  idea  so  clearly  that  he  would  have 
no  difficulty  in  directing  a  philosophical-instrument 
maker  to  manufacture  a  proper  inhaler  at  once, 
without  a  pattern,  and  recommended  to  him  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  in  School  street,  to  whom  he  applied 
accordingly,  and  who  made,  as  thus  desired,  the 
first  inhaler.     And  with  such  an   apparatus,  we 
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have  had  almost  uniform  success  to  this  day,  the 
results  of  which  are  known  to  the  world. 

And  I  will  here  state  that,  on  the  evening  of  the 
30th  of  September,  after  the  first  experiment  had 
been  made  with  success,  Dr.  Morton  spoke  about 
going  to  the  hospital  and  using  the  ether  there,  and 
thus  bring  out  the  new  discovery.  After  several 
other  successful  experiments,  the  question  came  up 
anew,  how  to  introduce  it  to  the  world,  when  Dr. 
M.  stated,  that  Dr.  Jackson  had  declined  to  coun- 
tenance it,  or  aid  in  bringing  it  out,  and  then  he 
(Dr.  M.)  said  he  would  see  Dr.  Warren,  and  have 
his  discovery  introduced  into  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital.  He  went  out  and  soon  returned, 
stating  that  Dr.  W.  had  agreed  to  afford  him  an 
opportunity  to  apply  the  vapor,  as  soon  as  practi- 
cable, in  the  hospital. 

For  more  than  four  weeks  after  our  first  experi- 
ment, it  was  well  understood,  and  often  spoken  of 
in  the  office,  that  Dr.  Jackson  repudiated  all  share, 
pretence  of,  or  interest  in,  the  discovery.  He  was 
never  in  Dr.  M.'s  office  during  all  our  experiments, 
to  my  knowledge,  until  the  21st  of  October,  and  I 
never  knew  that  Dr.  M.  advised  with  Dr.  J.  as 
much  as  with  many  others,  or  in  fact  but  once. 
Grenville  G.  Hayden. 

In  corroboration  of  the  statements  as  to  the  con- 
nection Dr.  Morton  formed  with  Dr.  Hayden  and 
his  object  in  forming  it,  the  editor  offers  his  own 
^tter  to  Mr.  Bowditch,  one  of  the  trustees,  and 
that  of  his  kinsman,  Francis  Dana,  Jr.,  M.  D.,  taken 
from  the  trustees'  report. 

30,  Court-street,  Jan.  8,  1848. 

My  dear  Sir— On  the  30th  June,  1846,  Dr.  W. 
T.  G.  Morton  came  to  my  office,  in  company  with 
Dr.  G.  G.  Hayden,  to  have  a  contract  drawn,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  provide,  that  Dr.  Hayden 
should  take  the  entire  charge  of  Dr.  Morton's  busi- 
ness for  a  time,  in  order  that  Dr.  M.  might  be  able 
to  give  his  attention  to  something  else.  Dr.  Mor- 
ton did  not  state  what  it  was  that  he  was  engaged 
upon  ;  but  my  impression,  founded  on  my  own 
recollection  alone,  is  very  strong,  that  he  said  it 
was  something  of  great  importance,  which,  if  suc- 
cessful, would  revolutionize  the  practice  of  dentis- 
try. 1  am  entirely  confirmed  in  this  impression  by 
Dr.  F.  Dana,  whose  note  on  the  subject  I  enclose. 
It  was  agreed  that  I  should  keep  the  instrument, 
and  I  have  it  now  before  me.  It  bears  date  June 
30,  1846,  and  was  to  take  effect  the  next  day. 
The  charge  in  my  account-books  for  drawing  the 
con;,ract  is  of  the  same  date. 

Truly  your  friend  and  servant, 

RicHD.  H.  Dana,  Jun. 

Nathaniel  I.  Bowditch,  Esq. 

Note  enclosed  in  the  preceding. — To  R.  H.  Dana, 
Jun.  :  Dear  Sir, — During  the  summer  of  1846,  in  the 
course  of  a  conversation  on  the  subject  of  dentistry, 
you  mentioned  to  me  that  Dr.  Morton  had  told  you 
he  was  engaged  upon  something  of  great  conse- 
quence, which  would  revolutionize  the  practice  of 
dentistry.  This  conversation  was  during  the  ex- 
treme hot  weather  of  that  summer,  a  long  time 
before  the  discovery  of  the  effect  of  ether,  in  pro- 
ducing insensibility  during  operations,  was  an- 
nounced ;  I  should  say,  so  well  as  I  can  judge, 
between  two  and  three  months. 

Jan.  10,  1848  Fras.  Dana,  Jun. 

In  justice  to  Messrs.  Brewers,  Stevens,  and 
Gushing,   from   whom   Dr.   Morton   obtained   the 


ether  in  August,  it  should  be  said,  that  they  are 
large  dealers,  selling  articles  of  every  grade  of 
excellence,  and  the  purchaser  was  perhaps  not 
sufficiently  specific  in  his  requirements.  Highly 
rectified  ether  was  also  quite  rare  at  this  time. 

Dr.  Morton  contends  that  if  this  ether  had  been 
highly  rectified  and  of  the  best  quality,  he  should 
have  made  the  discovery  in  August,  before  seeing 
Dr.  Jackson.  As  evidence  of  the  character  of 
this  ether  Dr.  Morton  offers  the  following  certifi- 
cates : — 

Boston,  June  22d,  '47. 
Examination  of  Mr.  Leonard's  liquid  : — 
It  is  essentially  an  impure  sulphuric  ether.  It 
contains  more  impurities  than  usual  in  the  best  ethers 
sold  at  the  druggists.  The  proportion  of  alcohol  is 
very  large,  not  far  from  a  quarter  part  of  the  liquid 
being  this  substance.  It  contains,  beside  the  other 
impurities  of  common  ether,  particularly  sulphur 
acids.     It  contains  a  trace  of  oil  of  wine. 

Martin  Gay. 
P.  S.     The  above  general  information  is  given, 
not  knowing  the  object  of  the  examination. 

Boston,  June  22d,  1847. 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  G.  G.  Hayden,  I  hereby 
certify  that  the  contents  of  a  demijohn,  handed  me 
by  him,  is  unrectijicd  sulphuric  ether. 

Joseph  Burnett. 

I  certify  that  the  ether — analyses  of  which  are 
given  above — has  been  constantly  in  my  possession 
since  August  last,  and  is  the  same  brought  by  Wm. 
P.  Leavitt  from  Brewer,  Stevens  &  Co.'s,  as 
stated  in  his  affidavit. 

Grenville  G.  Hayden. 

Boston,  June  22,  1847. 


CHAPTER    IV. 
THE    INTERVIEW    WITH    DR.    JACKSON. 

The  great  points  of  inquiry  as  to  this  inter- 
view are, — 

The  intention,  the  animus,  with  which  Dr. 
Morton  sought  out  Dr.  Jackson,  and  the  precise 
nature  of  the  communication  made  by  Dr.  Jackson 
to  him. 

Dr.  Morton,  in  his  memorial  to  the  French 
Academy,  after  describing  his  experiment  with  the 
sulphuric  ether  from  Brewers  &  Co.,  says  :  — 

This  experiment  was  early  in  August,  and  it  be- 
ing hot  weather,  and,  being  somewhat  out  of  health, 
I  went  into  the  country,  and  abandoned  the  experi- 
ments until  the  middle  of  September.  With  the 
autumn  and  the  restoration  of  health,  my  ambi- 
tion led  me  to  resume  my  experiments,  and  I  men- 
tioned to  Dr.  Hayden  that  I  feared  there  was  so 
much  difference  in  the  qualities  of  ether,  that  in  so 
delicate  a  matter  there  would  be  great  difficulty  in 
bringing  about  any  generally  useful  and  reliable 
results. 

Thinking  that  a  surer  effect  might  be  produced 
by  inhaling  the  ether  through  some  apparatus,  I 
called  repeatedly  on  Mr.  Wightman,  a  philosophi- 
cal instrument  maker,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
or  contriving  an  apparatus.  While  examining  his 
bags  for  inhaling  nitrous  oxide  gas,  the  thought 
struck  me  that  I  could  put  the  ether  into  one  of 
these,  and  by  making  an  opening  to  be  closed  by  a 
valve,  for  the  admission  of  atmospheric  air,  could 
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convert  it  into  an  inhaling  apparatus.  Upon  second 
thought,  1  had  an  impression  that  ether  would  dis- 
solve India  rubber,  and  put  the  question  to  Mr. 
Wightman.  He  thought  it  would.  I  then  put  the 
same  question  as  to  oil  silk.  He  answered  that  he 
did  not  know,  but  advised  me  to  consult  a  chemist, 
and  named  Dr.  Jackson.  I  took  from  Mr.  Wight- 
man  a  glass  tunnel,  purchased  an  India  rubber  bag 
on  my  way,  and  returned  to  my  office.  I  then  sent 
licavilt  to  Dr.  Gay,  a  ciiemist,  to  ask  the  simple 
question,  whether  ether  would  dissolve  India  rub- 
ber. He  returned,  saying  that  Dr.  Gay  was  not  in. 
In  the  mean  time  I  became  satisfied  that  the  bot- 
tle and  glass  I  had  were  not  large  enough  for  my 
purposes,  and  not  wishing  to  go  to  unnecessary  ex- 
pense, I  said  to  Dr.  Hayden  that  I  would  borrow 
a  gas  bag  from  Dr.  Jackson's  laboratory.  He  then 
suggested  to  me  to  ascertain  from  Dr.  Jackson 
something  as  to  the  different  qualities  and  prepara- 
tions of  ether,  with  which  he  said  chemists  were 
always  familiar.  I  approved  of  the  suggestion,  but 
feared  Dr.  Jackson  might  guess  what  I  was  exper- 
imenting upon,  and  forestall  me.  I  went  to  Dr. 
Jackson,  therefore,  to  procure  a  gas  bag,  also  with 
the  intention  of  ascertaining  something  more  accu- 
rately as  to  the  different  preparations  of  ether,  if  I 
should  find  I  could  do  so  without  setting  him  upon 
the  same  track  of  experiment  with  myself.  I  am 
aware  that  by  this  admission  I  may  show  myself 
not  to  have  been  possessed  by  the  most  disinterested 
spirit  of  philosophic  enthusiasm,  clear  of  all  regard 
for  per  onal  rights  or  benefits ;  but  it  is  enough 
for  me  to  say,  that  I  felt  I  had  made  sacrifices  and 
run  risks  for  this  object ;  that  I  believed  myself  to 
be  close  upon  it,  yet  where  another,  with  better 
opportunities  for  experimenting,  availing  himself 
of  my  hints  and  labors,  might  take  :ne  prize  irora 
my  grasp. 

Mr.  Wightman,  whose  statement  we  append,  is 
well  known  to  scientific  men  in  the  United  States. 
He  is  engaged  in  scientific  pursuits,  has  contrib- 
uted valuable  articles  to  scientific  journals,  and  has 
lectured  successfully  before  many  of  our  public 
institutions.  His  character  for  accuracy  as  well 
as  for  veracity  and  intelligence,  gives  his  state- 
ment great  value. 

Boston,  Feb.  10,  1848. 

N.  I.  Bowditch,  Esq., 

Dear  Sir,  —  In  answer  to  your  note  of  yester- 
day, desiring  any  information  I  might  be  able  to 
communicate  with  regard  to  Dr.  Morton's  applica 
tion  of  ether,  1  am  happy  to  render  the  following 
statement  for  the  use  of  the  trustees  of  the  hos- 
pital, which,  if  it  will  aid  their  investigations,  is 
entirely  at  their  service. 

My  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Morton  commenced  in 
the  summer  of  1846,  when  he  applied  to  me  for 
some  information  upon  increasing  the  security  of 
artificial  teeth  by  atmospheric  pressure.  A  short 
time  afterwards  (I  think  within  a  few  weeks)  he 
called  again,  and,  in  reply  to  me,  stated  that  he 
had  abandoned  his  views  on  atmospheric  pressure, 
which  he  found  were  erroneous,  and  was  then  en- 
gaged upon  something  of  much  greater  importance 
in  his  profession.  He  then  wished  me  to  show  him 
some  bags  of  India  rubber  cloth,  made  for  retaining 
gas,  and  inquired  whether  it  ivould  do  to  put  sulphu- 
ric ether  into  them.  My  answer  was,  that  ether 
was  used  to  soften  rubber,  and  might  dissolve  it  so 
as  to  make  the  bag  leak.  He  then  asked  me  if  an 
oiled  silk  ba?  vrould  retain  it.     I  told  him  that  the 


silk  was  cover:  i  with  a  preparation  of  linseed  oil, 
which  I  had  no  doubt  would  be  acted  upon  by  the 
ether  ;  but,  as  I  could  give  him  no  cfrtain  informa- 
tion respecting  the  effect,  /  advised  him  to  call  upon 
Dr.  Charles  T.  Jackson,  who  was  well  versed  ia 
these  matters,  and  could  give  him  the  necessary  in- 
formation. He  then  observed  that  Dr.  Jackson 
was  a  friend  of  his ;  that  he  had  boarded  in  his 
family  ;  had  been  a  student  with  him  ;  and  that  he 
did  not  think  of  it  before,  but  would  call  upon  him. 

A  few  days  after  this  interview.  Dr.  Morton  came 
to  me  for  some  chemical  glasses,  and  appeared  in- 
clined to  keep  from  me  the  purpose  for  which  he 
wished  them ;  but,  in  the  course  of  the  conversa- 
tion, I  had  no  question  in  my  mind  but  they  were 
for  experiments  with  ether.  The  article  he  then 
took  not  answering  his  purpose,  he  visited  my 
rooms  a  number  of  times  during  the  week  ;  and, 
after  trying  various  articles,  he  informed  me  that 
what  he  wished  to  have  was  something  which  would 
allow  ether  to  be  inhaled  from  it,  to  produce  insen- 
sibility to  pain  in  his  dental  operations.  I  inquired 
of  him  whether  this  would  not  injure  the  lungs. 
He  replied  that  he  had  tried  it  himself,  and  admin- 
istered it  without  experiencing  any  ill  effects,  and 
that  Dr.  Jackson  said  that  it  was  not  injurious. 

After  suggesting  various  forms  for  an  inhaler, 
we  decided  upon  a  tubulated  globe  receiver  into 
which  he  proposed  to  put  a  piece  of  sponge,  to  be 
kept  saturated  with  ether,  and  have  the  opening 
through  which  the  retort  usually  enters  placed  over 
the  mouth,  and  the  air  admitted  through  the  tubu- 
lure,  or  hole  for  the  stopper.  I  advised  him  to  try 
this,  and,  if  it  answered  the  purpose,  to  have  an 
appropriate  vessel  made.  He  then  left  me,  and  I 
did  not  see  him  again,  until  one  afternoon  he  called 
upon  mc  in  great  haste,  and  begged  me  to  assist 
him  to  prepare  an  apparatus  with  which  he  could 
administer  the  ether  to  a  patient  at  the  hospital  the 
next  day,  as  Dr.  Warren  had  consented  to  use  it  in 
an  operation.  He  appeared  much  excited;  and 
although,  from  a  pressure  of  other  engagements,  it 
was  very  inconvenient  for  me,  yet  I  consented  to 
arrange  a  temporary  apparatus  under  these  circum- 
stances. This  apparatus  was  composed  of  a  quart 
tubulated  globe  receiver,  having  a  cork  fitted  into 
it  instead  of  a  glass  stopper,  through  which  cork  a 
pipette  or  dropping  tube  was  inserted  to  supply  tho 
ether  as  it  was  evaporated.  /  then  cut  several  large 
grooves  around  the  cork  to  admit  the  air  freely  into 
the  globe  to  mix  with  the  vapor,  and  delivered  it  to 
Dr.  Morton. 

From  this  time  I  have  had  but  one  interview  with 
Dr.  Morton,  and  I  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  fur- 
nish specific  dates  for  these  transactions  ;  but,  from 
the  variety  of  articles  tried  and  returned  by  Dr. 
Morton,  and  the  trifling  value  of  those  taken  by 
him  at  different  times,  I  made  no  charges  to  him  in 
my  books.  I  am  therefore  indebted  to  other  cir- 
cumstances for  the  date  of  these  occurrences,  one 
of  which  is,  that  I  returned  to  Boston  from  the 
'  country  with  my  family  on  the  28th  Sept.  1846  ;  a 
fact  which  appears  from  an  actual  entry  in  my 
books.  In  the  cars  I  met  Dr.  Morton;  and,  from 
my  recollection  of  the  circumstances  at  that  time, 
I  am  satisfied  that  the  conversation  about  the  effect 
of  sulphuric  ether  upon  the  gas  bags  was  previous 
to  that  time.  My  attention  was  called  to  the  date 
and  circumstances  of  this  interview  in  the  winter 
of  1846-7,  and  I  then  satisfied  myself  upon  the 
matter. 

On  the  appearance  of  the  article  signed  "  E.  W." 
in  the  Daily  Advertiser  of  March  5,  1847,  in  which 
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some  allusion  was  made  to  me,  Dr.  Jackson  and 
Mr.  Peabody  called  upon  me  in  reference  to  my 
knowledge  of  the  dates  of  Dr.  Morton's  interviews 
vvith  me.  I  explained  the  matter  to  them  at  that 
lime ;  and,  ahhough  we  differed  in  opinion  as  to 
the  date  of  Dr.  Morton's  JirsL  application  to  me, 
yet  I  am  happy  to  state  that  Dr.  Jackson  has  since 
admitted  to  me,  that  my  view  of  the  dates  of  the 
transactions  was  substantially  correct,  adding  that 
he  could  substantiate  his  discovery  as  far  back  as 
1842.         Yours  respectfully, 

Joseph  M.  Wightman. 

The  editor  has  seen  the  entry  in  Mr.  Wight- 
man's  book,  and  finds  it  to  have  been  contempora- 
neous, followed  by  others  on  the  29th  and  30th. 
Mr.  Wightman  has  stated  to  him,  as  well  as  to 
the  committee  of  the  trustees,  the  circumstances 
that  took  place  in  the  cars.  He  agrees  with  the 
trustees,  that  they  are  such  as  "  render  a  mistake 
impossible." 

Mr.  Wightman  prefers,  as  a  matter  of  good 
taste,  not  to  publish  these  details,  unless  his  state- 
ment is  questioned,  which  he  understands  Dr. 
Jackson  does  not  now  do. 

This  evidence  of  Mr.  Wightman  confirms  Dr. 
Morton  in  one  very  important  particular.  It  shows 
that  it  was  upon  Mr.  Wightman 's  suggestion, 
that  Dr.  Morton  went  to  Dr.  Jackson,  and  that 
previously  to  going  to  Dr.  J.  he  had  provided 
something  for  inhaling  ether,  and  spoken  of  what 
he  was  engaged  upon  as  "of  great  importance  in 
his  profession." 

It  will  be  observed  that  Dr.  Jackson  and  his 
student  and  chief  assistant  in  this  controversy,  Mr. 
Peabody,  regarded  the  statement  of  Mr.  Wight- 
man,  fixing  the  conversation  with  Dr.  Morton  pre- 
viously to  Sept.  28th,  as  material,  and  endeavored, 
quite  earnestly,  as  Mr.  Wightman  tells  us,  to  sat- 
isfy him  that  he  was  mistaken  ;  and  it  is  not, 
as  the  trustees  in  their  report  observe,  until  other 
similar  evidence  had  appeared,  and  he  had  deter- 
mined to  fall  back  on  the  discovery  of  1842,  that 
Dr.  Jackson  was  willing  to  admit  that  the  confi- 
dence of  Mr.  Wightman  might  be  well  founded. 

We  will  here  depart,  a  moment,  from  the  reg- 
ular course  of  events,  to  say  that  Dr.  Jackson 
was  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  any  of  the  pre- 
ceding testimony  when  he  published  his  claim  to 
the  exclusive  merit  of  the  discovery.  None  of 
it  was  obtained  until  after  the  appearance  of  his 
own  claim,  which  was  published  first  in  Europe, 
in  December,  1846,  and  known  in  America  in 
February,  1847.  Dr.  Morton  then  collected  evi- 
dence in  self-defence,  but  at  first  only  the  aflidavits 
of  the  young  men  in  his  oflice.  Then  came  Dr. 
Jackson's  authoritative  pamphlet.  After  this  pam- 
phlet appeared,  the  very  important  testimony  of 
the  Messrs.  Eddy,  hereafter  to  be  cited,  that  of 
Mr.  Dana,  Dr.  F.  Dana,  and  Mr.  Metcalf,  has 
l)een  obtained.  We  cannot  help  expressing  the 
belief,  that  had  Dr.  Jackson  known  that  facts  were 
as  this  evidence  shows  them  to  have  been,  he 
would  not  have  so  depreciated  Dr.  Morton's  claim, 
as  to  take  the  course  he  has. 

We  have  now  brought  the  evidence  and  narra- 


tive down  to  the  time  of  the  interview  between 
Dr.  Jackson  and  Dr.  Morton.  At  this  interview 
Dr.  Jackson,  in  his  pamphlet,  claims  to  have  im- 
parted his  discovery  to  Dr.  Morton,  and  employed 
him,  as  his  agent,  to  perform  the  test  operations. 
Dr.  Morton  denies  that  Dr.  J,  communicated  to 
him  anything  more  than  was  then  known  and  in 
print,  and  generally  received  among  good  chemists. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  what  discovery 
did  Dr.  Jackson  communicate  ? 

Dr.  Jackson  admits  that  he  had  performed  no 
experiments  to  test  the  question.  At  best  it  was 
but  an  idea,  an  impression,  that  he  could  commu- 
nicate. Indeed,  Dr.  Gay  so  calls  it,  in  his  pam- 
phlet. "Dr.  Jackson  brought  forward  a  long 
cherished  idea  of  his  own,  which  he  had  previously 
communicated  to  several  persons — his  plan  for 
the  prevention  of  pain  under  surgical  operations." 

But  even  putting  it  at  an  idea,  what  degree  of 
knowledge  or  certainty  had  he  as  to  that  ? 

On  this  point  we  fortunately  have  Dr.  Jackson's 
letter  to  Dr.  Gay,  in  which,  of  course,  the  full 
strength  of  his  claim  will  be  set  forth. 

Boston,  May  1,  1847. 

Dear  Sir, — In  compliance  with  your  request,  1 
offer  you  the  following  account  of  my  experiments 
and  observations,  made  several  years  ago,  on  the 
inhalation  of  vapor  of  pure  sulphuric  ether.  I  was 
previously  aware,  from  the  experience  of  others,  and 
from  my  own  experiments,  of  the  kind  of  intoxication 
which  is  produced  by  the  inhalation  of  that  vapor. 
It  was  not  known  at  that  time,  however,  that  an  in- 
sensibility could  be  produced  by  this  agent,  of  safe 
and  short  duration.  I  moistened  a  cloth  and  laid  it 
over  my  mouth  and  nostrils,  and  laid  myself  back 
in  a  rocking  chair,  and  inhaled  the  vapor,  noticing 
its  effects  on  the  system.  The  first  impression  was 
that  of  coolness,  then  a  sensation  of  warmth  and 
exhilaration,  with  a  singular  feeling  of  excitement 
in  the  chest.  This  was  followed  by  a  loss  of  con- 
sciousness, from  which  I  in  a  short  time  awoke  ; 
soon  afterwards  I  entirely  recovered  from  the  effects 
of  the  ether. 

I  have  frequently  inhaled  the  vapor  of  sulphuric 
ether  to  relieve  the  irritation  occasioned  by  breath- 
ing noxious  gases.  During  the  winter  of  1841-42, 
and  not  long  after  the  experiment  above  described, 
I  was  preparing  chlorine  gas  to  be  used  in  a  lecture 
before  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic  As- 
sociation, and,  while  collecting  the  chlorine  in  large 
glass  bottles  filled  with  boiling  water  and  having 
their  necks  immersed  in  a  pneumatic  cistern,  my 
assistant,  who  was  holding  a  bottle,  accidentally  let 
it  fall,  and  it  broke  while  my  face  was  quite  near  to 
it.  I  immediately  inhaled  a  large  volume  of  this 
gas,  which  nearly  suffocated  me,  so  that  with  great 
difficulty  I  got  into  the  house. 

As  soon  as  I  could  get  assistance,  I  sent  for 
sulphuric  ether  and  ammonia,  and  inhaled  them  al- 
ternately, hoping  thus  to  neutralize  the  chlorine  by 
the  hydrogen  of  the  ether,  and  the  acid  so  formed 
by  the  ammonia.  I  received  some  relief  for  the 
time,  but  I  was  so  much  depressed,  and  felt  such  a 
weight  upon  my  chest,  that  I  feared  I  should  not  be 
able  to  give  my  lecture.  I  gave  it,  however,  with- 
out much  difficulty.  Afterwards  still  suffering  from 
the  effects  of  the  chlorine,  I  thought  I  would  try 
the  ether  vapor  again,  and  for  a  longer  time.  I 
went,  therefore,  into  my  office,  which  is  connected 
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with  my  house,  and,  taking  the  bottle  of  pure  sul- 
phuric ether  from  the  laboratory,  I  soaked  a  folded 
cloth  in  it,  squeezed  it  out  slightly,  and  seating  my- 
self in  a  rocking  chair,  with  my  feet  resting  upon 
another  chair,  I  commenced  inhaling  the  ether  from 
the  cloth,  which  was  placed  over  my  mouth  and 
nostrils,  while  my  head  was  laid  back  against  my 
chair,  so  that  I  was  quite  at  ease  in  a  fixed  position. 
The  effects  of  the  inhalation  were  as  before  de- 
scribed, excepting  that  it  made  me  cough  at  first. 
I  was,  therefore,  led  to  believe,  that  the  paralysis 
of  the  nerves  of  sensation  would  be  so  great,  during 
the  continuance  of  the  insensibility,  that  a  surgical 
operation  might  be  performed  upon  a  patient  under 
its  influence,  without  giving  him  any  pain  j  for  the 
loss  of  consciousness  was  remarkable,  perhaps 
resembling  that  of  epilepsy  more  than  any  other 
kind  of  insensibility.  I  heard  afterwards  of  other 
cases  of  this  insensibility  accidentally  produced,  and 
I  became  perfectly  convinced  that  the  inhalation  of 
the  ether  would  be  safe  ;  an  opinion  first  formed 
from  my  own  earlier  experiments.  I  now  felt  pre- 
pared to  recommend  the  trial  of  sulphuric  ether 
vapor  for  the  prevention  of  pain  in  surgical  oper- 
ations. The  subsequent  history  of  its  application 
to  that  purpose  is  known  to  you  from  the  evidence 
of  others.  I  will  add,  that  my  interest  in  the  res- 
piration of  gases,  was  first  excited  by  Sir  H.  Davy's 
experiments,  and  that  since  I  became  acquainted 
with  them,  the  subject  has  always  seemed  to  me  to 
deserve  further  investigation. 

I  am,  with  great  regard,  your  friend, 

Charles  T.  Jackson. 

We  are  not  surprised  that  upon  this  statement 
the  trustees  came  to  their  conclusion,  that 

"  Dr.  Jackson  does  not  appear  to  have  made  any 
discovery,  in  regard  to  ether,  which  was  not  in 
print  in  Great  Britain  some  years  before." 

Indeed,  it  is  astonishing  that  with  such  slender 
materials  Dr.  Jackson  should  presume  to  speak  of 
himself  as  having  it  in  his  power  to  communicate 
anything  important  or  new  to  Dr.  Morton. 

In  1842  he  had  breathed  ether,  and  perceived, 
as  Dr.  Gay  calls  it,  (p.  7,)  ''  a  peculiar  sleep  or 
unconsciousness,"  an  effect  which  thousands  have 
experienced  before,  an  effect  produced  by  opium, 
recognized  in  common  intoxication,  and  in  that 
more  common  phenomenon  of  sleep,  invented  before 
the  time  of  Sancho  Panza.  He  made  no  attempt 
to  see  if  there  was  insensibility  to  pain.  Indeed, 
we  cannot  think  that  the  idea  of  such  a  thing  was 
in  his  mind.  If  it  had  been,  he  would  have  made 
some  trial  of  it. 

At  a  later  period,  he  inhaled  ether  as  an  antidote 
for  chlorine  gas :  the  established  prescription.  (See 
Pereira's  Mat.  Med.,  and  Mr.  Hodge's  letter, 
ante,  p.  530.) 

This  is  all  the  experience  or  observation  Dr. 
Jackson  could  communicate  to  Dr.  Morton,  in  Sept. 
1846. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Channing's  affidavit  is  only  to  the 
Doint  of  the  antidote  to  chlorine,  adding  that,  while 
he  was  a  student  with  Dr.  Jackson,  between  1842 
and  1844,  "  I  have  heard  Dr,  Jackson  speak  on 
several  occasions  of  the  inhalation  of  sulphuric 
(hydric)  ether,  for  producing  insensibility  to  pain 
during  surgical  operations."  Mr.  Channing  does 
not  say  in  what  manner  Dr  Jackson  spoke  of  this 


notion.  Doubtless  he  communicated  to  his  students 
what  was  known  and  had  been  suggested  by  good 
authorities  on  this  head.  Beyond  this,  he  had 
tried  nothing  and  knew  nothing.  We  must  in 
charity  to  him,  as  a  man  of  common  numaiiity,  be- 
lieve that  if  he  had  any  confidence  in  such  a  notion, 
he  would  have  tried  an  experiment. 

Mr.  Joseph  Peabody's  statement  is  to  the  point, 
that  in  February,  1846,  Dr.  Jackson  advised  him 
to  inhale  sulphuric  ether  while  he  had  a  tooth  ex- 
tracted. Mr.  Peabody  says  he  asked  him  what  he 
knew  upon  the  subject  of  the  effect  of  ether,  and 
that  Dr.  Jackson  then  related  to  him  his  two  ex- 
periences of  several  years  before,  referred  to  in  his 
letter.  It  is  evident  that  these  did  not  satisfy  Mr. 
Peabody,  for,  after  consulting  authorities,  he  de- 
clined doing  it.  This  was  evidently  one  of  those 
ordinary  suggestions  to  a  person  about  to  undergo  a 
sudden,  instantaneous  pain  from  the  extraction  of  a 
tooth,  to  try  the  deadening,  stupefying  effect  of  ether, 
but  not  pressed  nor  supported  in"  such  a  manner  as 
to  cause  anything  to  come  of  it. 

The  only  other  witness  produced  by  Dr.  Jack- 
son is  Dr.  S.  A.  Bemis,  whose  statement  is  as 
follows : — 

In  September,  1842,  "  during  some  conversation 
that  occurred  between  Dr.  Jackson  and  myself  at 
the  time  and  place  above  mentioned,  and  in  presence 
of  several  other  gentlemen,  among  them  Mr.  W. 
F.  Channing,  of  Boston,  then  an  assistant  of  Dr. 
Jackson,  various  remarks  were  made  respecting  my 
own  profession  ;  and  the  subject  of  pain  and  painful 
operations  was  introduced  by  Dr.  Jackson,  as  being 
incident  to  its  practice.  Dr.  Jackson  then  remarked 
that  it  was  his  wish  to  alleviate  or  destroy  all  sensation 
of  pain  and  suffering  during  operations  of  a  surgical 
nature,  and  asserted  that  this  result  would  be  se- 
cured by  the  introduction  of  a  new  mode  of  practice 
in  such  operations.  After  making  several  observa- 
tions upon  the  importance  of  some  new  treatment 
or  agent  which  would  prevent  all  consciousness  of 
pain.  Dr.  Jackson  said  that,  if  I  desired  it,  he  would 
give  or  provide  me  with  something  which  he  knew 
would  effect  that  object,  and  also  proposed  to  me  to 
introduce  the  same  into  my  profession." 

By  looking  at  the  words  we  have  italicized,  the 
reader  will  see  how  little  this  amounts  to.  It  does 
not  appear  whether  it  was  to  be  used  in  filling 
teeth,  or  in  destroying  the  nerve  of  a  tooth,  or  how 
otherwise.  Nor  did  Dr.  Jackson  tell  Dr.  Bemis 
what  this  treatment  or  agent  was  to  be.  He,  Dr. 
Bemis,  says  that  he  has  no  doubt  now  that  Dr  J. 
referred  to  this  recent  discovery  of  etherization  ; 
but  this  is,  of  course,  mere  matter  of  conjecture. 
We  think  he  did  not  refer  to  inhalation.  After 
this  conversation  with  Dr.  Bemis,  Dr.  Jackson 
sent  to  Dr.  Morton,  and  two  other  dentists  of  this 
city,  some  nice^-'  '  •,  vared  chloric  ether,  recom- 
mending it  to  be-  ,j^j  1  to  killing  the  nerves  of 
teeth  about  to  be  h.  »^,  by  seahng  it  up  in  the  tooth, 
as  a  substitute  for  arsenic.  We  confess  Me  are 
inclined  to  think  this  was  the  treatment,  for  alle- 
viating pain  under  dental  operations,  which  he  re- 
ferred to.  At  all  events.  Dr.  Bemis,  an  enter- 
prising man,  was  not  so  much  impressed  with  th« 
conversation  as  to  act  upon  it. 
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I)r  Morton,  in  his  memorial,  makes  the  follow- 
ing statement,  the  truth  of  which,  he  assures  us, 
Dr.  Jackson  will  not  deny  : 

In  1844, and ,  [two  ladies  of  Dr. 

Jackson's  family,]  were  under  my  treatment  for 
denial  purposes,  and  it  was  necessary  to  extract 
teeth  in  each  case,  the  operation  being  painful  and 
the  ladies  showing  an  unusual  degree  of  sensitive- 
ness. The  last  named  lady,  in  particular,  before 
the  extracting  of  each  tooth,  remained  several  hours 
in  the  operating  chair,  unable  to  summon  courage 
to  endure  the  operation,  and  begging  to  be  mesmer- 
ized, or  that  I  would  give  her  something  to  make 
her  in.snnsible.  Dr.  Jackson  was  present,  and  made 
efforts  to  encourage  the  lady,  but  did  not  suggest 
any  mode  of  producing  insensibility. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  were  per- 
sons with  whose  sufferings  Dr.  Jackson  would 
sympathize  intensely  ;  and  that  this  was  after  the 
two  instances  in  which,  according  to  his  own 
account,  he  inhaled  ether,  and  on  which  alone  he 
now  places  his  claim  of  pre-discovery. 

Dr.  Jackson  introduces  the  affidavits  of  two  stu- 
dents, who  were  in  his  laboratory,  at  the  time  of 
the  interview  with  Dr.  Morton,  Mr.  Geo.  0.  Barnes 
and  Mr.  James  Mclntire. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Dr.  Jackson  admits 
it  was  known  that  ether  would  produce  insensibility. 
Dr.  Warren  states  "  insensibility  and  exhilaration," 
as  its  known  and  established  effects,  "  understood 
for  many  years,  not  only  by  the  scientific,  but  by 
young  men  in  colleges,"  &c.  And  Dr.  Brewster, 
the  distinguished  American  dentist  at  Paris,  in  his 
letter  to  Dr.  Morton,  speaking  of  Dr.  Jackson's 
claiming  to  have  told  Dr.  Morton  that  ether  would 
produce  insensibility,  remarks — "  Why,  it  required 
neither  a  physician  nor  a  chemist  to  tell  you  that ; 
as  there  is  scarcely  a  school  or  community  in  our 
country  where  the  boys  and  girls  liave  not  inhaled 
ether  to  produce  gayety,  and  many  are  the  known 
cases  where  it  has  produced  insensibility."  In- 
sensibility is  a  word  of  wide  signification.  The 
question  is,  whether  Dr.  Jackson  knew  that  ether 
would  produce  that  wonderful  effect  which  alone 
entitles  this  to  be  called  a  discovery,  and  commu- 
nicated this  knowledge  or  confident  belief  to  Dr. 
Morton. 

Mr.  Mclntire  represents  Dr.  Jackson  as  saying 
only  this  :  "  As  he  [Dr.  Morton]  was  going.  Dr. 
Jackson  told  him  he  would  tell  him  something  that 
would  make  the  patient  insensible,  and  that  he 
could  do  what  be  had  a  mind  to  with  them."  This 
is  the  entire  communication,  and  was  made  freely, 
in  presence  of  his  students,  and  without  interrup- 
tion of  his  occupation.  Mr.  Mclntire  represents 
Dr.  Morton  as  inquiring  about  ether,  as  if  he  were 
entirely  ignorant  of  it,  but  *^  '  as  appears  by  all 
the  evidence,  was  a  mistake, .  Sing,  however,  out 
of  Dr  Morton's  intentional  concealment  of  the  ex- 
tent ot  his  experiments  and  designs. 

The  other  witness,  Mr.  Barnes,  represents  Dr. 
Jackson  as  saying  that  "  perfect  insensibility  would 
be  produced."  Dr.  Jackson's  meaning,  however, 
is  plain ;  since  (as  Mr.  Barnes  testifies)  in 
answer  to  further  inquiries  from  Dr.  Morton,  Dr. 


Jackson  "  then  briefly  described  his  own  experi- 
ments and  their  effects."  These  effects  were 
merely,  in  his  own  words,  "  a  peculiar  sleep 
or  unconsciousness."  And  he  has,  on  solemn 
oath,  declared,  in  the  application  for  the  patent, 
that  it  was  not  known  that  the  inhalation  of  ether 
would  "  render  a  person  incapable,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, if  not  entirely,  of  experiencing  pain  while 
under  the  action  of  the  knife  or  other  instrument 
of  operation  of  a  surgeon  calculated  to  produce 
pain."  And,  in  the  pamphlet,  he  says,  "  It  still 
remained  to  be  ascertained,  whether  this  uncon 
sciousness  was  so  perfect,  that,  during  its  contin- 
uance, no  pain  would  be  produced  by  wounding 
instruments." 

Mr.  Barnes  also  represents  Dr.  Jackson  as  using 
this  phraseology,  that  the  patients  "  would  fall 
back  in  the  chair  insensible  ;  and  you  can  do  with 
them  as  you  please,  without  their  knowing  any- 
thing about  it,  or  feeling  any  pain  ;  so  that  you 
can  take  out  their  teeth  at  your  leisure." 

This  phraseology  is  evidently  stronger  than  Mr. 
Mclntire's.  If  the  reader  thinks  it  stronger  than 
Dr.  Jackson's  sworn  statement,  and  his  pamphlet, 
that  is  a  matter  to  be  settled  between  Dr.  J.  and 
his  witness.  But  perfect  accuracy  of  recollection 
cannot  be  expected  in  a  case  like  the  present. 
Mr.  Barnes  says  that  he  was  engaged ,  at  the  time, 
in  an  analysis,  that  the  conversation  was  in  two 
different  rooms,  and  that  he  did  not  hear  it  all. 
Nearly  eight  months  elapsed  before  he  gave  his 
deposition,  and  in  the  interval  the  subject  had 
become  matter  of  heated  controversy  and  frequent 
conversation  and  dispute.  Mr.  Barnes  had  con- 
tinued in  the  way  of  intercourse  and  sympathy  with 
Dr.  Jackson,  the  esprit  du  corps  of  the  office  was 
raised,  and  Mr.  Barnes  naturally  entered  warmly 
into  the  feelings  and  views  of  his  instructor,  a 
native  of  the  same  town  with  himself. 

The  remarks  of  Professor  Greenleaf,  in  his  Trea- 
tise on  Evidence,  are  well  deserving  of  attention 
in  this  connection. 

Such  evidence,  therefore,  as  to  oral  declarations , 
is  very  liable  to  be  fallacious,  and  its  value  there- 
fore greatly  lessened  by  the  probability  that  the 
declaration  was  imperfectly  heard,  or  was  misun- 
derstood, or  is  not  accurately  remembered,  or  has 
been  perverted.  *  *  It  frequently  happens,  also,  that 
the  witness,  by  unintentionally  altering  a  few  of  the 
expressions  really  used,  gives  an  effect  to  the  state- 
ment completely  at  variance  with  what  the  party 
actually  did  say. 

The  truth  is.  Dr.  Jackson  told  Dr.  Morton  what 
was  known  on  the  subject  of  ether,  and  in  describ- 
ing its  effects  he  used  such  words  as  these — stu- 
pefaction, unconsciousness,  peculiar  sleep,  insensi- 
biUty,  or  the  like,  it  is  impossible  and  immaterial 
to  determine  which. 

If  the  reader  will  compare  Dr.  Morton's  ac- 
count of  this  interview,  in  his  memorial,  with  that 
of  Mr.  Mclntire,  he  will  see  that  the  difference 
between  them  is  very  slight.  Both  agree  that  the 
conversation  began  by  Dr.  Jackson's  asking  Dr. 
M.  what  he  was  going  to  do  with  his  bag ;  that 
Dr.  M.  replied  in  a  way  to  leave  the  impression 
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that  he  intended  only  to  use  air  ;  that  the  conver- 
sation then  turned  on  Wells'  experiment,  and  then 
on  sulphuric  ether.  Mr.  Mclntire  thinks  Dr.  J. 
first  mentioned  ether,  but  Dr.  M.  says  he  drew 
Di.  J.  out  on  that  point,  to  see  if  he  could  tell  him 
anything  new. 

The  statement  of  Mr.  Eddy  is  conclusive  in 
this  connection.  Mr.  E.  is  an  old  and  well  known 
inhabitant,  occupies  a  highly  respactable  position 
in  society,  and  has  held  many  offices  of  trust. 
He  has  been  a  strong  friend  of  Dr.  Jackson,  and 
Dr.  J.' would  be  the  last  person  to  call  his  veracity 
or  accuracy  in  question. 

Boston,  May  18,  1847. 

Caleb  Eddy  and  R.  H.  Eddy,  Esq's  : 

Gentlemen — The  undersigned  having  been  in- 
formed that  you  are  in  possession  of  important 
information  relative  to  the  discovery  of  the  new 
property  of  sulphuric  ether,  and  of  its  subsequent 
history,  are  desirous  that  you  should,  at  your  ear- 
liest leisure,  furnish  them  with  such  an  account  of 
the  matter  as  will  elucidate  so  important  a  subject. 

They  will  thank  you  to  state  how  the  names  of 
Dr.  Charles  T.  Jackson  and  Dr.  W.  T.  G.  Mor- 
ton, became  associated  in  the  letters  patent ;  what 
share  each  had,  in  your  opinion,  in  making  the  dis 
covery;  and  any  other  facts  you  may  choose  to 
communicate  tending  to  the  same  end. 

Geo.  Hayward, 
s.  d.  townsend, 
Samuel  Parkman, 

Surgeons  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 

To  Drs.  George  Hayward,  1  gurgeons  of  the 
S.  D.  TowNSEND,      I      Mass.  General 
Samuel  Parkman,    f     Hospital: 
Henry  J  Bigelow,  J  *^ 

Gentlemen— Your  favors  of  May  18th  and  20th, 
addressed  to  myself  and  Mr.  R.  H.  Eddy,  have 
been  received.  As  I  presume  any  reply  I  may 
make  will  be  made  public,  I  would  take  the  occa- 
sion to  remark,  that,  were  it  not  that  there  now 
seems  no  possibility  of  the  controversy  existing  be- 
tween Drs.  W.  T.  G.  Morton  and  C.  T.  Jackson 
being  settled  by  mutual  arbitrament,  owing  to  the 
refusal  of  the  latter  to  submit  the  same  to  a  refer- 
ence, I  should  feel  an  indisposition  to  make  any 
relation  of  what  came  under  my  notice  relative  to 
the  discovery  in  question.  I  have  no  wish  to  rob 
Dr.  Jackson  of  any  honor  to  which  he  may  be 
properly  entitled,  and  am  governed  by  no  interest 
further  than  a  desire  that  he  to  whom  the  world  is 
really  indebted  for  making  the  discovery  may  re- 
ceive that  reward  to  which  he  is  justly  entitled. 

On  the  evening  of  Friday,  October  23,  1846,  Dr. 
Charles  T.  Jackson  visited  my  house.  During  the 
evening,  I  requested  him  to  relate  to  me  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  new  discovery  for  prevention  of  pain 
in  surgical  operations.  He  stated  to  me,  that  Dr. 
W.  T.  G.  Morton  called  on  him  near  the  latter 
part  of  last  month  to  obtain  the  loan  of  a  gas-bag, 
which  he  said  it  was  his  intention  to  use  for  the 
purpose  of  administering  atmospheric  air,  or  some- 
thing else,  to  a  patient  to  quiet  her  fears  in  order 
that  he  might  extract  one  of  her  teeth  ;  that  he  in- 
formed Dr!  Morton  that  his  gas-bags  were  in  the 
attic  story  of  his  house,  and  it  would  be  attended 
with  some  trouble  to  procure  them  ;  that  Dr.  Mor- 
ton staled  that  he  was  desirous  of  operating  on  the 
imagination  of  the  person  in  some  such  way  as  was 
said  to  hav :'  heiui  practised  on  a  criminal  condemned 


to  death,  viz.: — by  suffering  warm  water  to  trickle 
upon  and  from  some  wounded  or  lanced  part  of  the 
body  while  the  eyes  of  t!ie  person  were  bandaged. 
Dr.  Jackson  stated,  that  he  told  Dr.  Morton  that 
such  an  experiment  would  prove  a  failure,  and  he 
would  be  ridiculed  for  making  it  ;  that  he  had  bet- 
ter let  her  breathe  some  ether,  (if  he  could  induce 
her  to  inhale  it,)  which  would  put  her  to  sleep,  and 
then  he  could  pull  her  tooth,  and  she  could  not  help 
herself,  or  could  not  prevent  him  by  any  resistance  ; 
that  Dr.  Morton  inquired  of  him  as  to  the  danger 
and  mode  of  using  it.  He  replied  to  him,  that  he 
might  saturate  a  sponge  or  cloth  with  it,  and'  apply 
it  to  her  mouth  or  nose.  After  Dr.  Jackson  had 
related  the  above,  I  said  to  him,  "  Dr.  Jackson,  did 
you  know  at  such  time,  that,  after  a  person  had  in- 
haled ether,  and  was  asleep,  his  flesh  could  be  cut 
with  a  knife  without  his  experiencing  any  paini" 
He  replied,  "  No  !  nor  Morton  either  ;  he  is  a  reck> 
less  man  for  using  it  as  he  has  ;  the  chance  is,  he 
will  kill  somebody  yet."  This  is  all,  or  nearly  all, 
of  any  importance,  that  I  now  recollect  in  relation 
to  the  discovery,  previous  to  the  application  for  the 
patent  in  which  the  names  of  Drs.  Morton  and 
Jackson  were  associated. 

With  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

Caleb  Eddy. 

So  far  as  this  question  is  to  be  affected  by  ex- 
ternal evidence,  it  is  easily  dealt  with  ;  but  when 
we  are  asked  to  rely  upon  a  person's  statement  of 
what  was  in  his  own  mind,  what  he  knew,  and 
what  he  did  not  know,  unsupported  by  evidence 
of  corresponding  acts  and  declarations,  immediately 
we  become  embarrassed.  A  man  may  be,  as  the 
trustees  say  Dr.  Jackson  was,  "  honestly  self-de- 
ceived," as  to  what  he  knew  and  thought  at  a 
certain  previous  time.  There  is  a  great  difference 
in  men  as  to  their  estimate  of  their  own  knowl- 
edge and  ideas ;  depending  on  various  qualities, 
moral,  intellectual,  and  even  physical. 


chapter  v. 

history  of  the  discovery  after  the  interview 
with  dr.  jackson. 

Dr.  Jackson  left  Dr.  Morton  to  try  the  experi- 
ment or  not,  as  he  pleased,  and  in  the  manner  he 
pleased,  and  made  no  inquiries  after  its  success. 
Dr.  Morton,  by  his  statement,  shut  himself  up 
and  inhaled  it.  The  full  account  of  his  sensations 
appears  in  his  memoir.  In  the  evening  he  gave 
it  to  a  patient,  and  extracted  the  tooth  with  perfect 
success. 

Boston,  September  30,  1846. 
This  is  to  certify  that  I  applied  to  Dr.  Morton, 
at  9  o'clock  this  evening,  suffering  under  the  most 
violent  tooth-ache;  that  Dr.  Morton  took  out  his 
pocket-handkerchief,  saturated  it  with  a  prepara- 
tion of  his,  from  which  I  breathed  about  half  a 
minute,  and  then  was  lost  in  sleep.  In  an  instant 
more  I  awoke,  and  saw  my  tooth  lying  upon  the 
floor.  I  did  not  experience  the  slightest  pain  what- 
ever. I  remained  twenty  minutes  in  his  office  af- 
terwards, and  felt  no  unpleasant  effects  from  the 
operation. 

Eben  H.  Frost,  42,  Prince  Street,  Boston. 

We  witnessed  the  above  operation,  and  the 
statement  is,  in  all  respects,  correct — and,  what  is 
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more,  tne  man  asked  where  his  tooth  was,  or  if  it 
was  out. 

A.  G.  Tenny,  Journal  Office. 

G.  G.  Hayden,  Surgeon  Dentist. 
Boston,  September  30,  1846. 

Dr.  Morton  took  this  certificate  at  the  moment, 
and  announced  the  result  to  all  in  his  office.  The 
next  morning  he  called  on  Mr.  Frost,  and  ascer- 
tained that  no  bad  effects  had  followed.  He  then 
called  on  Dr.  Jackson,  told  him  the  result,  and 
requested  from  him  a  certificate  that  it  could  be 
safely  administered,  which  Dr.  Jackson  declined 
giving.  Knowing  of  Dr.  Wells'  failure,  and  the 
numerous  impositions  and  failures  in  such  cases, 
he  probably  set  down  a  part  to  exaggeration  and 
part  to  imagination,  and  thought  but  little  of  it. 
Mr.  Barnes,  his  own  witness,  says  that  he  told 
Dr.  Morton,  "  People  will  not  believe  in  the  insen- 
sibility to  pain  in  case  of  a^  mere  tooth,  since  it  is 
very  common  for  patients  in  an  ordinary  case  to 
say  that  it  did  not  hurt  them,  when  the  twitch  is 
very  sudden,  and  the  operation  skilfully  performed  ; 
this  proof  would  not  be  regarded  by  the  public  as 
satisfactory."  This  is  the  proper  explanation  of 
Mr.  Barnes'  statement  that  "  Dr.  Jackson  ex- 
pressed no  surprise ;"  and  not  that  Dr.  Jackson 
foreknew  all  that  would  follow,  and  alone  in  the 
world  was  not  surprised  or  excited  by  the  result. 

Mr.  Barnes  says  that  Dr.  Jackson  advised  Dr. 
Morton  to  try  it  at  the  hospital.  But  Dr.  Mor- 
ton denies  that  Dr.  Jackson  suggested  this,  al- 
though it  may  have  been  alluded  to  between  them, 
and  Dr.  Hayden 's  affidavit  shows  that  Dr.  Mor- 
ton had  determined  to  do  this  before  he  went  to 
Dr.  Jackson. 

The  subsequent  conduct  of  Dr.  Jackson  is  the 
best  explanation  of  his  then  state  of  mind.  He 
tried  no  experiment.  He  witnessed  no  experiment. 
No  experiment  was  tried  to  his  knowledge,  or  un-, 
der  his  direction,  although  he  thought  the  experi- 
ment on  the  tooth  not  satisfactory.  Dr.  Morton 
called  on  Dr.  Warren,  and  induced  him  to  allow 
it  to  be  tried  at  the  hospital.  He  did  not  name 
nor  refer  to,  and  was  not  authorized  to  refer  to, 
Dr.  Jackson,  even  on  the  point  of  its  safety.  Dr. 
Morton  tried  experiments  every  day,  at  his  rooms, 
with  various  success.  It  got  into  the  newspapers 
as  Dr.  Morton's  discovery,  and  was  not  contradicted. 
On  the  16th  October,  the  first  experiment  was  tried 
at  the  hospital ;  Dr.  J.  C.  Warren  performing  the 
operation  of  cutting  a  tumor  from  the  side  of  a 
man's  neck.  The  next  day,  the  experiment  was 
repeated,  when  Dr.  George  Hay  ward  removed  a 
tumor  from  an  arm,  which  was  a  severe,  if  not  a 
capital  operation.  In  both  these,  Dr.  Morton  alone 
conducted  the  experiment,  and  was  alone  respon- 
sible. The  whole  medical  and  scientific  world, 
newspapers  and  the  public  mind,  were  in  the  high- 
est excitement.  But  Dr.  Jackson  did  not  appear 
at  all  in  the  business.  Not  a  physician  or  surgeon 
at  the  hospital  heard  or  suspected,  then,  that  Dr. 
Jackson  had  any  connection  with  the  discovery. 
Although  the  hospital  is  within  four  minutes'  walk 
of  Dr.  Jackson's  house,  and  laboratory  ;  although 


he  was  personally  acquainted,  and  had  been  so  fori 
years,  with  all  the  surgeons  and  physicians  of  the 
hospital,  and  was  near  neighbor  to  some  of  them, 
and  met  some  one  or  other  of  them  almost  daily  , 
although  Dr.  Morton's  office,  where  the  dental  ex- 
periments were  going  on,  was  even  nearer  to  him 
than  the  hospital ;  yet  he  does  not  move  from  his 
laboratory  even  to  see  an  experiment.     He  is  a 
chemist  and  experimenter  by  occupation,  a  physi- 
cian, too,  by  education.     The  greatest  discovery 
of  the  age  was  under  test,  in  the  next  street.    Lives 
were  at  stake.     Humanity,  ambition,  everything 
there  was  to  lead  him  to  act.    But  he  keeps  entirely 
aloof.     "  More  than  one  witness,"  says  the  trus- 
tees'  report,    "  distinctly  remembers  that  the  ex- 
pression, '  I  don't  care  what  he  does  whh  it,  if  he 
does  not  drag  my  name  in  with  it ;'  and  others  of  « 
similar  import,  were  used  by  Dr.  Jackson  in  rela-* 
tion  to  Dr.  Morton's  early  experiments  in  confir-^ 
mation  and  establishment  of  this  discovery." 

Mr.  R.  H.  Eddy,  whose  letter  we  shall  give 
hereafter,  says,  "  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  at  this 
time  [about  Oct.  25th]  Dr.  Jackson  thought  the 
whole  matter  of  little  value  or  importance.  The 
conversations  I  had  with  him  led  me  to  this  belief." 
Mr.  Francis  Whitman,  the  witness  whom  Dr.  Gay 
admits  to  be  unimpeachable,  says,  "  After  the  first 
announcement  of  the  discovery  in  the  papers,  I 
went  to  Dr.  Jackson's,  and  he  spoke  to  me  of 
some  notices  in  the  papers  ;  but,  immediately  after, 
said  he  did  not  care  how  much  Dr.  M.  advertised, 
if  his  own  name  was  not  drawn  in  with  it." 

We  look  in  vain  for  an  explanation  of  this  con- 
duct, in  his  pamphlet,  or  in  anything  that  has  come 
from  him  or  his  friends.  The  only  explanation 
oflfered  makes  the  case  worse.  It  is  said  that  he 
refused  his  sanction,  and  kept  away  from  the  ex- 
periments, from  want  of  confidence,  in  Dr.  Morton's 
skill  and  prudence,  and  fear  of  his  recklessness. 
But  this  comes  with  ill  grace  from  Dr.  Jackson, 
who  founds  his  whole  claim  to  the  benefit  of  these 
experiments  on  Dr.  Morton's  being  his  agent,  his 
mere  servant,  acting  under  his  authority,  and  on 
his  responsibility.  (See  Dr.  Gay's  pamphlet,  pas- 
sim.) He  had  known  Dr.  Morton  for  years.  Why 
did  he  select  such  an  agent,  and  leave  the  whole 
thing  entirely  in  his  hands,  if  he  thought  him  unfit 
and  reckless  1  why  did  he  not  break  off  the  relation  ? 
why  did  he  not  take  the  experiments  into  his  own 
hands?  why  did  he  not,  at  least,  appear  and  watch 
over  these  vital  experiments,  and  give  his  aid  and 
advice,  to  prevent  danger  and  ensure  success  ? 

The  fact  is,  no  answer  can  be  given.  It  is 
inexplicable,  except  upon  the  supposition,  to  which 
the  trustees  and  surgeons  of  the  hospital,  and 
many  of  his  personal  friends,  have  come,  and  all 
must  come,  that  he  had  not  sufficient  confidence  in 
the  thing  itself  to  risk  the  connection  of  his  name 
with  it. 

That  there  may  be  no  question  that  these  facts, 
as  to  the  experiments,  are  correctly  stated,  we  re- 
fer to  the  trustees'  report.  Dr.  J.  C.  Warren's 
work  on  etherization.  Dr.  Geo.  Hayward's  pam- 
phlet, Dr.  J.  Maso  J  Warren's  pamphlet,  and  Dr. 
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Henry  J.  Bigelow's  tract,  read  before  the  Society 
of  Medical  Improvement  and  before  the  academy. 
The  report  of  the  trustees  says,  "  Certainly,  then, 
with  respect  to  all  these  subsequent  experiments, 
(at  the  hospital,)  Dr.  Jackson  is  free  from  the  least 
responsibility  ;  and  this  alike,  whether  he  doubted 
the  safety  of  the  application,  or  only,  as  it  would 
seem,  the  competency  of  Dr.  Morton  to  adminis- 
ter it  safely.  In  either  case,  the  risk  was  wholly 
confined  to  Dr.  Morton  and  the  surgeons  of  the 
hospital." 

The  third  experiment  was  performed  at  the 
hospital  on  the  7th  November,  which  was  the  am- 
putation of  a  leg  above  the  knee,  by  Dr.  Hay- 
ward.  Here,  again,  no  one  was  known  but  Dr. 
Morton.  The  following  passage  from  Dr.  Mor- 
ton's memoir  was  read  by  the  editor  to  Drs.  Hay- 
ward  and  Townsend,  and  he  is  authorized  by 
them  to  say  that  it  is  true.  ^^On  the  second  day 
of  January,  184^7,  Dr.  Jackson  did  the  first  act 
indicating  to  the  surgeons  that  he  had  any  intei'est 
in  the  subject.  On  that  day  he  called  at  the  hos- 
pital with  some '  oxigen  gas  as  an  antidote  for 
asphyxia,  which  he  heard  was  produced  by  the 
ether.  But  before  this  time  the  surgeons  had 
satisfied  themselves  that  asphyxia  was  not  pro- 
duced. With  the  single  exception  of  an  intima- 
tion to  Dr.  Warren,  which  appears  in  his  commu- 
nication, none  of  the  surgeons  or  other  persons 
engaged  in  these  experiments  had  received  any 
idea,  from  Dr.  Jackson  himself,  or  from  his  con- 
duct, that  he  was  in  any  way  connected  with  this 
discovery,  responsible  for  the  use  of  the  prepara- 
tion, entitled  to  the  credit  of  its  success,  or  liable 
to  the  odium  of  its  failure." 

The  intimation  to  Dr.  Warren,  referred  to,  was 
as  follows.  After  the  second  operation  at  the 
hospital,  when  the  discovery  was  getting  into  good 
repute,  in  the  latter  part  of  October,  Dr.  Warren 
meeting  Dr.  Jackson,  Dr.  Jackson  told  him  that 
he  suggested  to  Dr.  Morton  to  use  ether  in  operat- 
ing on  teeth.  But  he  took  no  responsibility,  and 
neither  advised  nor  attended  any  operation,  and 
Dr.  Warren  made  so  little  account  of  this  intima- 
tion, that  he  did  not  speak  of  it  to  the  other  sur- 
geons, and  everything  went  on  as  it  had  gone, 
upon  the  responsibility  of  Dr.  Morton  alone. 

The  conduct  of  Dr.  Morton  certainly  presents  a 
contrast  to  this.  On  the  afternoon  of  Sept.  SOtli, 
at  the  risk  of  his  life,  or  of  unknown  personal 
injury.  Dr.  Morton  inhaled  the  sulphuric  ether  to 
the  extent  of  entire  unconsciousness.  His  own 
account  of  this  is  in  his  memorial.  He  then  tried 
the  experiment  on  Mr.  Frost.  So  confident  was 
he  of  the  importance  of  the  discovery,  that  he 
took  Mr.  Frost's  certificate  the  same  evening. 
He  then  requested  leave  of  Dr.  Warren  to  try  an 
experiment  at  the  hospital,  which  was  granted, 
and  the  time  fixed  at  the  16th  October.  In  the 
interval  he  was  constantly  engaged  in  trying  ex- 
periments at  his  oflftce,  some  with  more  and  some 
less  success.  In  one  instance,  where  a  boy 
was  made  sick  by  the  ether.  Dr.  Morton  was 
threatened  with  a  criminal  prosecution  by  the  par- 


ents. The  details  of  these  dental  experiments 
are  found  in  Dr.  Morton's  circular,  and  many  ot 
them  were  witnessed  by  Dr.  H.  J.  Bigelow,  and 
noticed  by  him  in  his  paper  above  referred  to. 
Dr.  Morton's  brother  dentists  organized  an  opposi- 
tion to  the  ether,  and  attacked  the  professed  dis- 
covery with  extraordinary  bitterness,  and  in  for- 
midable numbers,  as  we  shall  show  hereafter.  All 
this.  Dr.  Morton  bore  alone.  In  the  dark  and 
doubtful  days  of  this  era.  Dr.  Morton  had  the 
whole  weight  upon  his  shoulders,  and  never  for  a 
moment  sought  to  lay  any  part  of  the  burden  upon 
another.  He  was  obliged  to  give  exclusive  atten- 
tion to  etherization,  and  his  dental  business  almost 
entirely  fell  away.  On  the  night  before  the  first 
experiment  at  the  hospital,  Dr.  Morton  sat  up  very 
late  at  night  with  Dr.  Gould,  (as  we  are  author- 
ized by  Dr.  G.  to  say,)  contriving  the  most  proper 
apparatus  for  administering  the  ether,  and  Dr.  G. 
suggested  the  valvular  system  instead  of  that 
which  Dr.  Morton  had  previously  used.  A  dia- 
gram was  drawn,  and  the  next  morning  Dr.  Mor- 
ton was  early  at  Mr.  Chamberlain's,  and  remained 
there,  superintending  the  making  of  the  appara- 
tus, until  the  hour  of  the  experiment.  So  anx- 
ious was  he  to  have  it  take  place,  that  he  took  Mr. 
Frost  with  him,  at  considerable  expense,  that  he 
might  assure  and  encourage  the  patient,  in  case  he 
feared  to  take  the  ether.  The  next  day  he  ad- 
ministered it  during  Dr.  Hayward's  operation.  It 
was  at  his  request  that  the  third,  and  most  deci- 
sive experiment  took  place.  From  the  day  of  the 
first  experiment  forward,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  Dr. 
Morton  hardly  knew  a  full  night's  rest,  or  a  regu- 
lar meal,  for  three  months.  He  administered  the 
ether  in  every  surgical  experiment  that  was  tried 
in  Boston,  as  far  as  has  been  ascertained,  at  least 
up  to  the  first  of  January,  and  it  is  supposed  that 
for  a  still  longer  time  it  was  not  administered  by 
any  who  had  not  either  seen  it  administered  by 
Dr.  Morton,  or  received  particular  instructions  from 
him ;  while  it  is  not  known  that  to  this  day  Dr. 
Jackson  has  administered  it  once  during  a  surgical 
operation.  Letters  came  in  upon  Dr.  Morton  from 
all  parts  of  the  country.  He  has  shown  the  edi- 
tor ten  bound  volumes,  containing  about  2,000  let- 
ters received  by  him  on  this  subject,  between 
Oct.,  1846,  and  July,  1847.  He  was  obliged  to 
employ  a  secretary  to  answer  these  communica- 
tions, to  increase  his  accomodations  at  great  ex- 
pense ;  his  dental  business  was  neglected,  and  he 
risked  all,  labored,  expended  health,  time,  and 
money,  on  this  discovery.  He  issued  circulars, 
giving  detailed  accounts  of  the  experiments,  and 
kept  a  minute  journal  of  events,  experiences  and 
suggestions.  He  had  great  numbers  of  the  in- 
haling apparatus  made  and  presented  to  various 
surgeons  and  charitable  institutions,  at  home  and 
abroad  ;  and,  through  his  agents,  sent  several  very 
costly  ones  to  the  chief  sovereigns  of  Europe. 

In  this  connection  it  is  proper  to  notice  the 
independent  and  liberal  course  taken  by  the  sur- 
geons of  the  ho.=5pital.  They  allowed  the  experi- 
ment to  be  made,  when  it  came  to  them  well  at 
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tested  by  Dr.  Morton  and  his  patients.  They 
persevered  in  permitting  the  experiments,  although 
the  outcry  and  opposition  from  neighboring  cities, 
and  from  many  in  Boston,  was  formidable. 

Beside  the  responsibility  attached  to  the  surgeons 
who  performed  the  operations,  and  to  all  the  sur- 
geons of  the  hospital,  for  joining  in  pemnitting  the 
experiments,  we  are  bound  to  acknowledge  the 
especial  aid  received  from  some  of  them.  Dr. 
Henry  J.  Bigelow  being  satisfied  by  examination 
of  the  earliest  experiments  of  the  wonderful  value 
and  general  applicability  of  the  discovery,  was  the 
first  to  commit  himself  to  it,  by  a  published  docu- 
ment ;  and  identified  himself,  irrecoverably,  with 
its  fate,  by  a  valuable  memoir  to  the  academy  and 
the  Medical  Society,  presented  when  the  result  in 
the  minds  of  most  persons,  was  uncertain.  The 
other  surgeons  of  the  hospital,  Drs.  J.  C.  Warren, 
Hayward,  Townsend,  J.  M.  Warren,  and  Park- 
man,  from  time  to  time,  continued  to  render  val- 
uable aid  by  authorizing  and  performing  various 
experiments  and  publishing,  in  their  own  names, 
accounts  of  the  phenomena,  and  with  suggestions 
on  the  chief  points  of  interest  and  importance. 

Some  idea  of  the  attacks  which  the  friends  and 
patrons  of  this  discovery  had  to  endure,  may  be 
derived  from  the  following  extracts  from  the  lead- 
ing scientific  journals  of  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
and  other  cities. 

Robert  M.  Huston,  M.  D.,  editor  of  the  Phila- 
delphia "  Medical  Examiner,"  speaks  in  this  wise : 
"  A  certain  Dr.  Morton,  a  practising  dentist  in  Bos- 
ton, is  advertising,  in  the  newspapers  of  this  city, 
that  he  has  received  a  patent  for  what  he  calls  '  his 
improvement,  whereby  pain  may  be  prevented  in 
dentistical  and  surgical  operations;'  and  he  now 
offers  to  sell  '  licenses  to  use  said  improvement,'  to 
dentists,  surgeons,  and  other  suitable  persons.  Look- 
ing upon  this  as  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  new 
scheme  to  tax  the  pockets  of  the  enlightened  pub- 
lic, we  should  not  consider  it  entitled  to  the  least 
notice,  but  that  we  perceive,  by  the  Boston  Medi- 
cal and  Surgical  Journal,  that  prominent  members 
of  the  profession  in  that  city  have  been  caught  in 
its  meshes."  Again:  "We  are  persuaded  that 
the  surgeons  of  Philadelphia  will  not  be  seduced 
from  the  high  professional  path  of  duty,  into  the 
quagmire  of  quackery,  by  this  Will-o'-the-wisp." 
And  again  :  "  We  cannot  close  these  remarks  with- 
out again  expressing  our  deep  mortification  and 
regret,  that  the  eminent  men,  who  have  so  long 
adorned  the  profession  in  Boston,  should  have  con- 
sented for  a  moment  to  set  so  bad  an  example  to 
their  younger  brethren,  as  we  conceive  them  to 
have  done  in  this  instance.  If  such  things  are  to 
be  sanctioned  by  the  profession,  there  is  little  need 
of  reform  conventions,  or  any  other  efforts  to  ele- 
vate the  professional  character :  physicians  and 
quacks  will  soon  constitute  one  fraternity." 

William  C.  Roberts,  M.  D.,  editor  of  the  New 
York  "Annalist,"  thus  states  his  objections:  — 
"  By  and  by  we  may  see  '  Morton's  Antipathetic 
Inhalation'  puflfed  in  an  article,  to  which  shall  be 
appended  the  honored  names  of  Warren,  Bigelow, 
and  Pierson  ;  and  wherein,  we  ask,  will  it  diflTer 
from  the  objectionable  contributions  of  others,  quite 
as  high,  to  Swaim's  Panacea?"  In  another  place 
he  says :  —  "  The  last  special  wonder  has  already 


arrived  at  the  natural  term  of  its  existence,  and  the 
interest  created  by  its  first  advent  has,  in  a  greai 
measure,  subsided.  It  has  descended  to  the  bottom 
of  that  great  abyss,  which  has  already  engulphed 
so  many  of  its  predecessor  novelties,  but  which 
continues,  alas !  to  gape,  until  a  humbug  yet  more 
prime  shall  be  thrown  into  it."  And  again,  in 
speaking  of  the  use  of  ether  in  London  :  —  "  We 
regret  to  observe  that  Mr.  Liston  is  so  negligent  of 
what  is  due  to  the  dignity  of  his  profession,  and  of 
his  own  duty  as  a  member  of  it,  as  to  have  em- 
ployed this  patented  nostrum." 

Charles  A.  Lee,  M.  D.,  editor  of  the  New  York 
"Journal  of  Medicine,"  says:  —  "We  are  sorry 
to  see  many  of  our  brethren,  at  home  and  abroad, 
stooping  from  the  exalted  position  they  occupy  in 
the  profession,  to  hold  intercourse  with,  and  be- 
come the  abettors  of,  quackery  in  any  form.  Such 
doings  are  certainly  contrary  to  the  ethics  of  the 
profession,  and  should  not  be  tolerated  for  a  mo- 
ment in  any  one." 

Drs.  W.  M.  Carpenter,  E.  D.  Fenner,  J.  Har- 
rison, and  A.  Hester,  editors  of  the  New  Orleans 
"  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,"  offer  the  follow- 
ing sentiment  on  this  subject :  —  "  That  the  leading 
surgeons  of  Boston  could  be  captivated  by  such  an 
invention  as  this,  heralded  to  the  world  under  the 
auspices  of  a  patent  right,  and  upon  such  evidences 
of  utility  and  safety  as  are  presented  by  Dr.  Bige- 
low, excites  our  amazement.  Why,  mesmerism, 
which  is  repudiated  by  the  savans  of  Boston,  has 
done  a  thousand  times  greater  wonders,  and  with- 
out any  of  the  dangers  here  threatened.  What 
shall  we  hear  next?" 

The  chairman  of  a  committee  of  Congress,  to 
whom  the  matter  was  referred  of  introducing  the 
use  of  the  Letheon  into  the  army  and  navy,  addressed 
Prof.  D.  T.  Mutter,  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  sub- 
ject, asking  him  if  it  could  be  ^^  usefully  employed 
in  the  practice  of  surgery  in  the  manner  proposed 
by  Dr.  Morton."  To  this  he  replied  :  —  "  On  ibis 
point,  there  is  in  my  mind  not  the  slightest  doubt. 
I  cannot  consider  any  agent  generally  useful  that 
unquestionably  subjects  the  patient  to  the  risk  of 
losing  his  life.^^  And,  in  another  place,  in  his  let- 
ter, he  says  :  —  "  The  peculiar  method  of  Dr.  Mor- 
ton is,  consequently,  of  no  value,  since  others  ac- 
complish the  same  ends  without  the  use  of  his 
patented  apparatus.  But  granting  that  his  meas- 
ures are  peculiar  and  even  better  than  those  of 
others,  I  trust  the  day  is  far  distant  when  we  shall 
find  so  distinguished  a  body  as  our  national  Con- 
gress, lending  itself  to  the  advancement  of  quack- 
ery in  any  shape." 

The  editors  of  "  The  American  Journal  and  Li- 
brary of  Dental  Science,"  published  in  Baltimore, 
say:  —  "  Great  interest  has  been  excited,  both  in 
professional  circles  and  in  the  public  mind,  by  an 
announcement,  in  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal,  that  a  Mr.  Morton,  of  Boston,  has  discov- 
ered a  gaseous  preparation  of  a  nature  so  exquis- 
itely anodyne  as  to  fulfil  the  great  desideratum  in 
surgery."  Also:  —  "  The  effects  resuhing  from, 
or  at  least  liable  to  result  from,  the  inhalation  of  the 
vapor  of  sulphuric  ether,  are,  in  our  opinion,  more 
to  be  dreaded  than  the  pain  of  almost  any  surgical 
operation.  We  would,  therefore,  caution  our  pro- 
fessional brethren  against  the  use  of  an  article  ca- 
pable of  producing  such  sudden,  powerful,  and 
dangerous  effects." 

The  dentists  of  Boston  entered  into  a  syste 
matic  and  organized  opposition.     They  appointed  a 
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committee  of  vigilance  to  ascertain  and  publish 
every  instance  in  which  experiments  had  failed, 
or  produced  unfortunate  effects.  A  communica- 
tion in  the  shape  of  a  report  from  a  committee  of 
Ivelve  dentists,  of  which  Dr.  J.  P.  Flagg  was 
inairman,  appeared  in  the  Daily  Advertiser  of 
Dec.  12,  1846,  in  which  several  cases  were  de- 
ailed,  (the  names  of  patients  not  being  given,) 
ivhere  serious  results  had  followed  inhalation. 
Young  ladies  were  represented  as  leaving  Dr. 
Morton's  office  delirious,  and  remaining  so  for 
several  days,  with  bleeding  at  the  lungs,  melan- 
choly, and  other  dreadful  results.  They  admit 
that  inhalation  may  be  used  to  good  purpose  in 
surgical  cases,  under  the  care  of  men  of  thorough 
scientific  training,  at  once  chemists  and  physiolo- 
gists ;  but  give  their  opinion  that  it  will  prove  to 
be  of  little  use  in  dentistry,  and  especially  warn 
their  fellow-citizens  against  trusting  themselves  to 
men  not  possessed  of  certain  indicia  and  certificates 
from  colleges  or  medical  schools,  not  physiologists 
and  pathologists, — in  short,  such  men  as  their 
brother  dentist,  Mr.  Morton.  As  these  dentists 
'jsed  the  ether  themselves  so  soon  as  it  appeared 
that  the  patent  could  not  be  enforced,  their  warn- 
ing and  opinion  have  no  new  value  ;  but,  at  the 
time,  their  manifesto  was  a  most  serious  obstruc- 
tion to  the  success  of  Dr.  Morton,  and  was  quoted 
throughout  the  Union,  as  evidence  against  the  util- 
ity and  safety  of  etherization  itself. 


CHAPTER    VI. 
SUBSEQUENT    HISTORY    OF    THE    DISCOVERY. 

The  next  stage  in  this  history  is  the  procuring 
of  the  patent  right  by  Dr.  Morton.  The  gentle- 
man whose  evidence  throws  the  most  light  upon 
this,  is  R.  H.  Eddy,  Esq.,  a  civil  engineer  and 
commissioner  of  patents.  Mr.  Eddy  is  well 
known  in  our  community  as  a  man  of  intelligence 
and  honor,  and  the  trustees  say  his  testimony  is 
"  entitled  to  the  most  implicit  credit." 

The  23d  day  of  October,  nearly  a  week  after 
the  second  experiment  at  the  hospital,  and  when 
the  discovery  had  been  taken  up  by  men  of  distin- 
guished name,  Dr.  Jackson,  for  the  first  time 
since  the  discovery  was  announced.,  saw  Dr.  Mor- 
ton. He  called  at  Dr.  Morton's  office,  where  an 
interview  took  place,  the  account  of  which  is 
drawn  from  Dr.  Morton's  memoir. 

On  the  23d  October,  I  saw  Dr.  Jackson  for  the 
first  time  since  the  interview  last  described.  I  take 
my  account  of  this  interview  from  a  memorandum 
made  at  the  time,  the  accuracy  of  which  is  attested 
by  two  witnesses  of  the  highest  respectability  who 
were  present.  He  said  he  thought  he  would  just 
look  in,  that  he  heard  I  was  doing  well  with  the 
ether,  and  learned  from  Mr.  Eddy  that  I  intended 
to  take  out  a  patent,  and  would  make  a  good  deal 
by  it.  I  replied  that  it  had  been  a  cause  of  anxiety 
and  expense  to  me,  but  that  I  thought  I  should  now 
do  well  with  it.  He  said  he  thought  so  too,  and 
that  he  believed  he  must  make  me  a  professional 
charge  for  advice.     I  asked  him  why  in  this  case, 
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more  than  in  any  other  case  of  his  advice,  arising 
out  of  our  previous  relations,  as  mentioned  at  the 
opening  of  this  memoir.  He  said  that  his  advice 
had  been  useful  to  me,  that  I  should  make  a  good 
deal  out  of  the  patent,  and  that  I  ought  to  make 
him  a  compensation.  I  told  him  I  would  do  so  if 
I  made  much  by  the  patent,  independent  of  what  I 
gained  in  my  business.  He  then  said  he  should 
charge  me  $500.  I  told  him  I  would  pay  him  that,  if 
ten  per  cent,  on  the  nett  profits  of  the  patent  amount- 
ed to  so  much.  He  said  he  was  perfectly  satisfied 
with  this  arrangement,  and  so  the  interview  ended. 
The  next  morning  he  told  Mr.  R.  H.  Eddy 
what  had  passed,  and  two  or  three  days  afterwards 
Mr.  Eddy  suggested  to  me  that  instead  of  paying 
Dr.  Jackson  a  fee,  I  should  interest  him  in  the 
patent,  and  give  him  ten  per  cent,  of  the  nett  profits. 
Mr.  Eddy  made  this  suggestion  out  of  friendship 
to  Dr.  Jackson,  whom  he  wished  to  benefit.  He 
added  that  the  patent  would  thus  have  the  benefit 
of  Dr.  Jackson's  name  and  skill ;  that  he  would 
thus  have  a  motive  to  give  his  attention  to  the  prep- 
aration and  the  apparatus,  and  we  should  be  able  to 
keep  in  advance  of  the  improvements  that  might  be 
suggested  by  others.  He  also  said  that  if  a  suit 
was  brought,  and  Dr.  Jackson  should  be  a  witness, 
as  he  doubtless  would  be,  the  aid  he  had  given  me 
might  be  made  a  handle  of  by  persons  impeaching 
the  patent,  to  invalidate  my  claim  as  the  discoverer. 
At  this  time  the  dentists  had  organized  a  formidable 
opposition  to  the  use  of  ether,  and  all  the  medical 
magazines  in  the  Union,  except  Boston,  were  ar- 
rayed against  it.  I  felt  the  need  of  all  the  aid  I 
could  get,  and  was  conscious  of  a  want  of  thorough 
scientific  education  myself.  I  was  induced  by  these 
motives  to  accede  to  Mr.  Eddy's  request,  but  did 
not  then  understand  that  Dr.  Jackson  claimed  to 
be  a  discoverer  at  all.  But  on  this  head  I  refer  to 
the  affidavits  of  the  Messrs.  Eddy. 

This  statement  is  confirmed  by  the  following 
letter  from  Mr.  Eddy,  drawn  out  by  the  letter  from 
the  surgeons  of  the  hospital,  given  above.  The 
italics  are  by  the  editor. 

Boston,  May  22,  1847. 
To  Drs.  Geo.  Hayward,     "]    ^  ^  ^, 

Samuel  Parkman,  \  Mass.  General 
H.  J.BiGELOw,  J  Hospital:^ 
Gentlemen — I  have  received  your  communica- 
tions of  the  18th  and  20th  instant,  in  which  you 
state  that  you  have  understood  me  to  be  "  in  pos- 
session of  important  information  relative  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  new  property  of  sulphuric  ether,  and 
of  its  subsequent  history,"  and  are  desirous  that  I 
should  "  furnish  such  a  statement  of  the  matter  as 
will  elucidate  so  important  a  subject;" — also,  "to 
state  how  the  names  of  Drs.  C.  T.  Jackson  and  W. 
T.  G.  Morton  became  associated  in  the  letters 
patent,  and  what  share  each  had,  in  my  opinion,  in 
making  the  discovery."  "  Also,  any  other  facts  I 
may  choose  to  communicate  tending  to  the  same 
end." 

The  friendly  relations  which,  for  many  years, 
have  existed  between  myself  and  Dr.  C.  T.  Jack- 
son, have  heretofore  caused  me  to  refrain  from 
making  known  many  facts  in  my  possession  in  rela- 
tion to  the  late  discovery  of  the  new  effect  of  sul- 
phuric ether.  The  difficulties,  between  him  and 
Dr.  W.  T.  G.  Morton,  I  hoped  to  see  settled  by  an 
impartial  reference — one,  where  the  evidence,  pro- 
duced by  both  parties,  could  be  subjected  to  a  rigid 
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examination,  in  order  that  truth  might  be  elicited, 
and  strict  justice  rendered  to  whichever  of  those 
gentlemen  such  a  tribunal  should  accord  th«  chief 
merit  of  making  the  discovery.  I  have  earnestly 
recommended  Dr.  Morton,  whenever  an  opportunity 
has  presented,  to  induce  Dr.  Jackson  to  submit  the 
matter  of  the  discovery  to  such  a  reference.  Ac- 
cordi.igly,  it  was  a  cause  of  much  gratification  to 
me  to  learn,  that  a  proposition  of  Dr.  Morton  to  do 
so,  had  received  the  favorable  consideration  of  Dr. 
Jackson.  I  find,  however,  my  anticipations  have 
not  been  realized.  Dr.  Jackson,  after  having  con- 
sented to  refer  the  case,  and  after  delaying,  a  long 
lime,  to  agree  on  a  suitable  umpire,  has,  as  I  learn, 
utterly  refused  to  submit  his  claims  to  a  just  arbitra- 
tion. Under  such  circumstances,  I  feel  it  a  duty  to 
make  known  to  you  a  few  facts.  My  business 
engagements  prevent  me  from  stating  a  particular 
■Jiistory  of  much  that  has  come  under  my  observa- 
tion in  relation  to  this  matter.  I  shall,  therefore, 
endeavor  to  confine  myself  to  a  simple  statement  of 
what  I  was  witness  to,  from  the  time  I  first  heard 
of  the  discovery  until  a  patent  was  applied  for  on  it 
in  this  country. 

Within  a  few  days  of  Sept.  30,  1846, 1  think  the 
1st  of  October,  Dr.  W.  T.  G.  Morton  called  on  me 
at  my  office,  stated  to  me  that  he  had  made  an 
important  discovery^  by  which  he  could  extract 
teeth  without  pain,  and  desired  to  learn  from  me 
whether  it  could  be  secured  by  a  patent.  After 
replying  to  him  that  he  must  state  the  nature  of  it, 
before  I  could  render  him  any  definite  opinion,  he 
informed  me,  that  he  used  sulphuric  ether,  by 
administering  it  by  inhalation  in  a  state  of  vapor. 
He  mentioned,  that  he  had  extracted  a  tooth  with- 
out the  patient  being  sensible  of  the  operation,  and 
that,  on  awakening  from  the  sleep  into  which  he 
had  been  thrown,  he  was  much  surprised  to  find  his 
tooth  drawn  and  lymg  on  the  floor. 

I  stated  to  Dr.  M.  that,  as  to  the  patentability  of 
the  discovery,  I  had  some  doubts  ;  but  that  I  would 
consult  the  law,  and  the  various  legal  decisions  on 
the  subject  of  patents,  and  advise  him  of  the  result. 
After  this,  I  saw  Dr.  Morton  not  more  than  once, 
I  think,  if  once,  until  Wednesday,  the  21st  day  of 
October.  In  the  mean  time,  I  had  read  several 
articles  in  the  newspapers  relative  to  the  experi- 
ments performed  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital, and  had  understood,  from  Dr.  Charles  T. 
Jackson,  that  he  had  had  some  connection  with  Dr. 
Morton  in  Inaking  the  discovery.  My  reflections  on 
the  subject  led  me  to  the  belief,  that  a  patent  could 
be  obtained  in  this  country,  and,  on  the  21st  day  of 
October,  Dr.  Morton  having  called  at  my  office,  I 
so  informed  him.  I  stated  to  him  that,  from  what 
I  had  learned  from  Dr.  Jackson,  I  considered  the 
discovery  to  be  a  joint  one,  and  that  the  patent,  if 
applied  for,  must  be  conjointly  by  him  and  Dr. 
Jackson.  In  rendering  such  advice,  I  was  fully 
impressed  with  the  belief,  from  the  statements  of 
Di.  Jackson,  that  he,  Dr.  J.,  had  suggested  to  Dr. 
Morton  the  propriety  of  experimenting  with  ether 
— that  Dr.  Morton,  without  the  presence  or  further 
assistance  of  Dr.  Jackson,  had  practically  demon- 
strated the  effect  of  ether  to  annul  pain.  Upon 
tliis  I  reasoned,  that;  had  Dr.  Morton  kept  the  dis- 
covery secret,  neither  Dr.  Jackson  nor  the  world 
would  have  known  of,  the  result;  or,  in  other 
words,  had  Dr.  Morton  not  performed  the  experi- 
ment that  he  did,  the  discovery  made  could  not  have 
taken  place ; — also,  that  had  not  Dr.  Jackson  given 
Dr.  Morton  the  idea  of  using  ether,  neither  Dr. 
Morton  nor  the  world  would  have  known  of  the 


discovery.  It  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  clear  case  of 
joint  invention  or  discovery.  Dr.  Jackson  had 
admitted  to  me  that  he  had  never  'performed  a  surgi- 
cal operation  of  any  hind  on  a  patient,  under  the 
influence  of  inhaled  ether. 

In  reply  to  my  remarks  to  Dr.  Morton,  he  stated 
that  he  did  not  know  hy  what  right  Dr.  Jackson 
should  have  any  interest  in  the  patent,  as  he  {Dr. 
M.)  had  an  understanding  with  Dr.  Jackson  to  fully 
remunerate  him  for  any  advice  Ice  might  have  ren- 
dered him.  In  order  to  satisfy  myself  more  fully 
us  to  the  position  of  Dr.  Jackson  in  this  discovery, 
and  the  understanding  between  him  and  Dr.  Mor- 
ton, I  called  at  the  office  of  Dr.  Jackson  the  next 
morning.  I  cannot  recollect  the  precise  conversa- 
tion which  ensued  at  this  interview,  but  the  sub- 
stance of  it  was,  that  Dr.  Jackson  informed  me  that, 
by  the  laws  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society, 
he  would  be  prevented  from  joining  with  Dr.  Mor- 
ton in  taking  out  a  patent,  as  he  would  be  expelled 
from  the  association  if  he  did  so.  He  further  stated, 
that  he  intended  "  to  make  a  professional  charge  of 
%  500"  to  Dr.  Morton,  for  the  advice  he  had  given 
him,  and  that  Dr.  Morton  had  acceded  to  this ;  that 
he  did  not  wish  his  name  connected  with  Dr.  Mor- 
ton's in  any  manner;  that  Dr.  Morton  might  take 
out  a  patent  if  he  desired  to,  or  do  what  he  pleased 
with  it.  I  made  inquiries  as  to  the  assistance  ren- 
dered Dr.  Morton,  and  asked  Dr.  Jackson  if  he  had 
ever  tried  any  experiments  to  practically  demonstrate 
the  fact  that  the  inhalation  of  ether  would  prevent 
pain  during  a  surgical  operation.  He  informed  me 
that  he  had  not.  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  Dr. 
Jackson,  at  this  time,  thought  the  whole  matter  of 
little  value  or  importance.  The  conversation  I  had 
with  him  led  me  to  this  belief.  He  supposed  Dr. 
Morton  might  realize  something  from  it  in  his 
business  of  dentistry,  and  was  willing  he  should  do 
what  he  pleased  with  it,  so  long  as  he  did  not 
couple  his  (Dr.  J.'s)  name  with  it.  I  afterwards 
inquired  of  Dr.  Morion  whether  he  had  agreed  to 
give  Dr.  Jackson  $500  for  the  assistance  rendered, 
as  well  as  for  all  the  doctor's  interest  whatever  in 
the  discovery.  He  said  that  he  had,  and  that  he 
had  agreed  to  pay  him  at  the  rate  of  ten  per  cent. 
on  the  sale  of  licenses  until  the  $500  was  paid. 

On  Friday  evening,  Oct.  23d,  on  my  return  to 
my  residence  after  a  visit  to  the  theatre,  I  found  Dr. 
Jackson  in  conversation  with  my  father,  Caleb  Eddy, 
Esq.,  and  waiting  to  see  me.  At  this  interview, 
I  urged  Dr.  Jackson  to  waive  his  objections  to 
associating  with  Dr.  Morton,  as  I  was  confident  that 
he  was  mistaken  in  his  views  of  what  would  be  the 
action  of  the  Medical  Association  ;  that  Dr.  Morton 
could  not  properly  take  out  a  patent  without  him  ; 
and  that,  by  joining  in  the  patent,  he  would,  of  a 
certainty,  be  obtaining  credit  as  a  discoverer; 
whereas,  should  he  not  do  so,  he  might  lose  all 
credit,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Magnetic  Telegraph, 
which  I  had  understood  from  Dr.  Jackson  he  had 
suggested  to  Professor  Morse. 

The  next  day,  or  within  a  few  days  after,  I  called 
on  Dr.  Augustus  A.  Gould,  to  learn  from  him  the 
nature  of  the  rules  of  the  Medical  Society.  Dr. 
Gould  I  knew  to  be  a  personal  friend  and  a  well- 
wisher  of  Dr.  Jackson.  He  exhibited  to  me  a  copy 
of  the  by-laws,  in  which  I  found  they  only  provided, 
so  far  as  I  could  see,  that  no  member  should  deal 
in  secret  remedies.  I  perceived  at  once  from  them, 
that  no  objection  could  arise  to  Dr.  Jackson's  patent- 
ing any  invention  he  might  make,  as  it  would  cease  to 
become  secret  the  moment  it  might  be  patented.  I 
understood  Dr.  Gould  to  coincide  with  me  in  my 
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Tiews.  After  preparino;  the  specification,  I  submit- 
ted it  to  Dr.  Jackson,  who  fully  approved  it.  I  next 
had  it  copied  in  a  manner  suitable  to  be  signed  and 
sworn  to  by  the  parties. 

I  recommended  to  Dr.  Morton  to  allow  me  to  insert, 
in  the  written  agreement  to  be  made  between  him 
and  Dr.  Jackson,  ten  per  cent,  on  all  sales  of  licen- 
ses, instead  of  ten  per  cent,  until  the  amount  to  be 
paid  would  reach  $  500  ;  advised  him  to  be  liberal 
towards  Dr.  Jackson,  both  in  giving  him  credit,  and 
a  chance  of  profit.  In  this,  I  was  governed  by  a 
sincere  desire  to  benefit  Dr.  Jackson,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  I  supposed  I  was  doing  my  duty  to  Dr. 
Morton,  as  I  believed  it  would  be  for  his  interest  to 
do  so.  I  thought  the  chemical  science  of  Dr.  Jack- 
son would  be  brought  to  improve  the  article  used, 
or  to  produce  a  better  quality  of  ether  than  could 
be  found  in  the  market ;  that  his  association  with 
Dr.  Morton  would  give  immediate  character  to  the 
discovery,  and  his  future  advice  might  be  of  great 
service  to  Dr.  Morton. 

My  views  seemed  to  strike  Dr.  Morton  very 
favorably,  and  he  acquiesced  in  them. 

Here  I  would  remark  that  he  (Dr.  M. )  had  never 
informed  me  of  any  experiments  with  ether,  which 
I  have  since  understood  he  made  previous  to  his 
obtaining  advice  in  relation  to  it  from  Dr.  Jackson. 
This  I  can  readily  account  for,  as  I  saw  very  little 
of  him,  from  the  21st  to  the  27th  of  October,  the 
latter  being  the  day  on  which  the  papers  for  the 
application  for  the  patent  were  executed  by  the 
parties. 

Dr.  M.  was  so  much  engaged  in  his  discovery 
and  business  of  dentistry,  that  I  found  it  exceedingly 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  obtain  an  audience 
with  him.  His  office  was  constantly  thronged  with 
persons  in  waiting  to  consult  him  on  professional 
and  other  business.  Had  Dr.  Morton,  during  this 
time,  stated  to  me  what  I  have  since  read  in  the 
affidavits  of  Dr.  G.  G.  Hayden,  Messrs.  W.  P. 
Leavitt,  T.  R.  Spear,  Jr.,  and  F.  Whitman,  I  am 
confident  I  never  should  have  advised  him  to  asso- 
ciate Dr.  Jackson  in  the  discovery  or  patent,  as  I 
should  have  concluded  that  his  friendly  intimacy 
with  Dr.  Jackson  had  led  him  to  visit  him,  as  the 
readiest  manner  of  obtaining  certain  chemical  infor- 
mation respecting  ether  and  its  properties,  which 
might  be  found  in  various  scientific  or  medical  works 
not  conveniently  accessible  to  him. 

I  should  have  considered  that  the  idea  of  using 
ether  was  an  original  one  with  Dr.  Morton  ;  that  he 
had,  by  a  practical  application  of  it,  made  the  dis- 
covery that  it  would  annul  pain  under  the  operation 
of  a  surgical  instrument ;  had  been  the  first  to  pub- 
lish this  to  the  world,  and  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances, in  which  he  had  developed  much  of  that 
remarkable  energy  of  character  we  often  find  to 
belong  to  most  great  inventors,  who  are  generally 
obliged  to  stem  a  powerful  current  of  difficulties  and 
risks,  in  order  to  impress  on  the  community  the 
importance  of  their  discoveries.  With  such  views, 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  I  should  have  accorded 
the  discovery  to  him. 

On  Tuesday  morning,  the  27th  of  October,  Drs. 
Morton  and  Jackson  executed  the  papers  for  the 
American  patent.  While  Dr.  Jackson  was  passing 
from  his  office  to  my  own,  I  informed  him  that  I 
had  seen  Dr.  Gould,  and  he  had  shown  me  the  laws 
of  the  Medical  Association;  that  Dr.  G.'s  opinion 
and  mine  coincided  as  to  what  was  meant  in  them 
by  the  prohibition  of  secret  remedies ;  that  such 
could  not  be  patented  ones,  as  they  (the  latter)  ^ould 
not  be  secret.     He  replied, 


thinks  so,  that  settles  the  matter  with  me.  I  have 
no  objections  to  signing  the  papers  with  Dr.  Mor- 
ton." I  think  I  give  nearly,  if  not  exactly,  the 
words  made  use  of  by  him. 

I  would  here  remark,  that  I  had  found  Dr.  Jack- 
son tinctured  with  old  and  exploded  preiudices 
against  patents,  and  I  labored  to  remove  them.  So 
successful  was  I,  that  he  subsequently  informed 
me  that,  after  a  consultation  with  a  distinguished 
chemist  at  the  south,  he  had  resolved  to  secure 
every  invention  he  might  hereafter  make  ;  and,  in 
accordance  with  such  views,  he  sent  me  the  specifi- 
cation of  an  alleged  improvement  in  preparing  a 
certain  article  for  dentistry  purposes,  with  the  view 
of  filing  a  caveat  and  taking  out  a  patent  on  the 
same.  His  disinclination  to  associate  with  Dr. 
Morton,  in  a  patent,  arose  from  no  disposition,  ever 
evinced  to  me,  to  give  the  public  a  gratuitous  use 
of  the  discovery.  The  most  important  objection  to 
his  taking  out  a  patent  arose  from  what  he  supposed 
would  be  the  action  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical 
Association. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  remark  that  I  have  en- 
deavored to  slate  a  few  facts  relative  to  the  early 
discovery  of  the  eflfect  of  sulphuric  ether  in  surgical 
operations.  In  doing  so,  I  am  influenced  by  no 
other  motives  than  to  render  justice  to  whom  it  may 
be  due.  It  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  me  to  whom 
the  world  may  ultimately  accord  the  merit  of  being 
its  benefactor  for  having  given  to  it  the  great  dis- 
covery in  question.  Dr.  Jackson  has  been  my  per- 
sonal friend  for  many  years.  With  Dr.  Morton,  I 
have  had,  comparatively,  but  little  acquaintance, 
never  having  seen  or  known  him  previous  to  my  in- 
troduction to  him  while  he  resided  in  the  family  of 
Dr.  Jackson.  My  sympathies  would  naturally  tend 
towards  Dr.  Jackson  ;  but  personal  friendship,  pri- 
vate character,  or  scientific  attainments,  are  matters 
which,  it  seems  to  me,  ought  not  to  prejudice  me 
or  any  one  else  in  favor  of  or  against  either  of  the 
claimants,  when  judging  of  the  merits  of  their  re- 
spective claims. 

Yours  respectfully,  R.  H.  Eddy. 

Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

""T!^  f  ^:^\--  WIS,  1847. 

Then  personally  appeared  the  above-named  R.  H. 
Eddy,  and  being  duly  sworn,  did  declare  that  his 
statements,  contained  in  the  foregoing  letter,  by 
him  subscribed,  are  true,  according  to  the  best  of 
his  recollection,  knowledge,  and  belief. 
Before  me, 

John  P.  Bigelow,  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

On  this  subject  of  the  patent,  the  trustees,  after 
regretting  the  attempt  to  secure  an  exclusive  right, 
remark  as  follows  : — "  Dr.  Jackson's  naire  would 
not  have  been  associated  in  the  patent,  but  at 
the  instigption  of  R.  H.  Eddy.,  Esq.,  the  commis- 
sioner, who  has  publicly  avowed  that  he  acted 
under  a  mistaken  apprehension  of  facts,  and  now 
awards  to  Dr.  Morton  the  sole  honor  of  the  dis- 
covery, which  at  the  time  he  supposed  might  fair- 
ly be  regarded  as  a  joint  one.  Mr.  Eddy's  intel- 
ligence and  truthfulness,  and  his  sincere  friendship 
to  Dr.  Jackson,  are  well  known  in  this  community." 

Mr.  Eddy's  was  a  legal  duty.  He  felt  him- 
self bound  to  secure  the  legal  validity  of  (he 
patent  at  all  events ;  to  give  his  client  not  only  a 
good  patent,  but  one  which  would  be  undisputa- 
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ble.  Mr.  Eddy  overrated,  as  he  says,  Dr.  Jack- 
son's share  in  the  discovery,  and,  under  this  mis- 
take, advised  Dr.  Morton  that  the  patent  would 
not  be  good  unless  Dr.  Jackson  was  included  in 
the  application  ;  the  principle  being,  that  an  ex- 
clusive patent  is  not  valid,  if  any  person  joining 
in  the  discovery  does  not  join  in  the  application. 
Dr.  Morton  replied  that  he  did  not  know  what 
right  Dr.  Jackson  had  in  it.  As  a  general  ques- 
tion, Dr.  Morton  had  no  doubt  that  he  alone  was 
the  discoverer.  But  the  present  was  a  legal,  a 
technical  question,  upon  which  he  was  not  quali- 
fied to  judge.  How  far  the  advice  Dr.  Jackson 
had  given  him,  which  aided  him  in  the  discovery, 
required,  on  principles  of  patent  law,  which  are 
chiefly  statutory,  that  Dr.  Jackson  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  application — this  he  must  leave  for 
Mr.  Eddy  to  decide.  Mr.  Eddy  further  suggested, 
that  in  case  the  validity  of  the  patent  should  be  con- 
tested, any  third  party  could  make  trouble  for  Dr. 
Morton,  by  insisting  on  Dr.  Jackson's  being,  in 
however  small  a  degree,  a  joint  discoverer.  Mr. 
Eddy  further  urged  that  by  this  arrangement  Dr. 
Jackson  would  have  a  motive  for  giving  his  atten- 
tion to  the  subject,  and  bringing  his  scientific  skill 
to  bear  in  preparing  the  ether,  and  modifying  the 
appa-ratus,  so  that  the  patentees  could  keep  in  ad- 
>'ance  of  improvements  that  might  be  made  by 
-*otliers.  Overborne  by  this  reasoning,  Dr.  Morton 
; .assented  ta  Mr.  Eddy's  proposal. 

jnUe  man.ner  in  which  he  was  led  to  this,  and 
-the  mistake  of  facts  under  which  the  advice  was 
given,  axe  quite  sufficient  to  show  that  Dr.  Morton 
is  not  estopped,  legally  or  morally,  from  maintain- 
ing the  ground  he  has  always  taken  on  the  gen- 
eral question,  that  he  is  the  only  discoverer,  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word 

But  it  is  far  otherwise  with  Dr.  Jackson.  He 
knew  that  Dr.  Morton  had  applied  for  an  exclu- 
sive patent,  and  offered  no  objection,  but  was  sat- 
isfied with  making  a  charge  for  professional  advice. 
At  Dr.  Morton'-s  request  the  payment  of  this 
charge  was  made  >to  depend  on  the  success  of  Dr. 
M.'s  patent.  The  idea  of  a  right  in  the  patent 
came  only  from  the  .partiality  and  legal  caution  of 
his  friend,  Mr.  Eddy.  Adopting  this  suggestion, 
he  not  only  made  no  objection  to  Dr.  Morton's  be- 
ing joined  in  the  application,  but  was  glad  to  be 
included  in  it  himself,  even  at  the  lowest  rate  of 
compensation. 

The  following  statement  of  the  subsequent  his- 
tory of  the  patent,  is  taken  from  minutes  made  by 
Mr  Eddy,  while  the  transactions  were  fresh,  and 
ha.1  je3n  read  to  him,  and  pronounced  to  be  correct. 
After  Dr.  Jackson  had  signed  the  application, 
and  released  all  the  claim  he 'might  have  to  Dr. 
Morton,  for  ten  per  cent,  of  the  profits,  Mr.  Eddy 
took  steps  to  procure  a  patent  in  foreign  countries. 
On  examining  the  law  of  France,  he  became  sat- 
isfied that  until  the  patent  was  granted  here,  one 
could  not  be  obtained  in  France,  except  on  joint 
application.  It  would  not  do  to  wait  for  the  patent 
from  Washington,  as  the  application  should  go  in 
the  next  steamer,  of  the  1st  November.    He  there- 


fore applied  to  Dr.  Jackson  to  sign  the  necessary 
papers.  At  first  he  consented,  then  suggested 
that  he  should  have  the  same  percentage  that  he 
had  received  here.  Mr.  Eddy  was  clear  in  his 
opinion  that  Dr.  Jackson  had  no  interest,  and  told 
him  so ;  but  Dr.  J.  insisting,  and  there  being  no 
time  to  spare,  it  was  agreed  that  the  papers  should 
be  sent,  and  that  if  the  question  of  Dr.  Jackson's 
right  to  any  compensation  could  not  be  settled  be- 
tween the  parties,  it  should  be  left  to  referees. 

In  the  early  part  of  November,  Dr.  Jackson  was 
absent  about  a  week  or  ten  days,  and  returned  on 
the  14th.  In  the  mean  time,  Dr.  Henry  J.  Bigelow 
read  his  paper  before  the  American  Academy,  and 
the  third  and  decisive  experiment  had  been  tried 
at  the  hospital.  On  the  15th,  Mr.  Eddy  called  on 
Dr.  Jackson,  and  then  for  the  first  time,  as  Mr. 
Eddy  assures  us,  Dr.  Jackson  claimed  the  entire 
discovery  as  his  oion.  Mr.  Eddy  was  astonished 
beyond  measure  at  this,  and  reasoned  with  Dr. 
Jackson  upon  it,  but  to  no  purpose. 

On  the  16th  of  Nov.,  the  steamer  was  to  sail 
for  Europe.  On  the  morning  of  that  day.  Dr. 
Jackson  and  his  attorney,  F.  B.  Hays,  Esq.,  called 
on  Mr.  Eddy,  and  demanded  for  Dr.  Jackson  a 
certain  per  centage  in  the  European  patents.  Mr. 
Eddy  declined  to  grant  it.  He  was  then  told  that 
unless  it  was  granted,  Dr.  Jackson  would  send  a 
communication  to  Europe  by  the  steamer  of  that 
day,  which  he  had  already  prepared,  that  would 
defeat  the  European  patents  altogether.  After  a 
long  discussion,  to  avoid  the  obstruction  Dr.  Jack- 
son might  throw  in  the  way  of  the  patent,  Mr. 
Eddy  agreed  to  allow  Dr.  Jackson  ten  per  cent, 
of  his  half  in  the  European  rights,  leaving  him 
to  make  what  arrangement  he  could  with  Dr.  Mor- 
ton. This  agreement  was  then  distinctly  made  : 
that  Dr.  Jackson  should  not  send  any  communica- 
tion whatever  to  Europe,  or  interfere  with  the 
present  state  of  things;  that  Mr.  Eddy  should 
allow  him  ten  per  cent,  of  his  half  of  the  foreign 
patents,  the  arrangement  with  Dr.  Morton  to  be 
matter  of  subsequent  agreement,  or  arbitration. 

It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Hays  and  Dr.  Jackson 
interpret  the  proposition  to  have  been,  ten  per  cent, 
of  the  whole,  from  each  half  owner,  being  twenty 
per  cent.  ;  while  Mr.  Eddy  says  it  was  ten  per 
cent,  of  each  half,  being  ten  per  cent,  of  the 
whole. 

On  the  faith  of  this  agreement.  Dr.  Morton 
acted.  He  erased  from  his  pamphlets  and  circu- 
lars, all  language  relating  to  the  credit  of  the  dis- 
covery, and  simply  styled  himself  the  patentee.  He 
issued  and  distributed  in  America  and  Europe,  at 
great  expense,  circulars,  giving  full  accounts  of 
the  scientific  bearings  of  the  discovery,  and  cer- 
tainly much  valuable  information ;  and  in  them 
studiously  suppressed  all  allusions  to  the  merit  of 
the  discovery.  And  when  urged,  by  persons  of 
the  highest  authority,  to  put  forward  a  full  state- 
ment, he  replied  that  he  was  bound,  by  his  agree- 
ment, to  await  a  decision  of  arbitrators. 

While  Dr.  Morton  was  pursuing  this  course,  in 
the  latter  part  of  January,  or  the  early  part  of 
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February,  the  news  came  from  Europe,  that  a 
paper  had  been  read  by  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont, 
before  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  in  which 
this  discovery  was  announced  as  that  of  Dr.  C.  T. 
Jackson,  of  Boston  ;  Dr.  Morton's  name  not  being 
even  mentioned,  and  all  the  experiments,  at  the 
hospital  and  elsewhere,  stated  as  made  by  the 
request  and  direction  of  Dr.  Jackson.  Still  more 
were  the  intimate  parties  astonished,  to  find  that 
this  communication  was  made  from  a  letter  from 
Dr.  Jackson  himself  to  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont, 
dated  Nov.  13th,  and  sent  out  to  Europe  after, 
and  in  direct  violation  of,  the  agreement  with  Mr. 
Eddy. 

His  letter  is  long,  but  all  that  relates  to  the 
present  subject  is  as  follows  : 

I  ask  leave  to  communicate,  through  you,  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  a  discovery  which  I  have 
made  *  *  *  I  have  latterly  put  it  to  use,  by  induc- 
ing a  dentist  of  this  city  to  administer  the  vapor  of 
ether  to  persons  from  whom  he  was  to  extract  teeth. 
I  then  requested  this  dentist  to  go  to  the  General 
Hospital  of  Massachusetts,  and  administer  the  va- 
por of  ether  to  a  patient  about  to  undergo  a  painful 
surgical  operation  ;  the  result  was,  &c.,  [describ- 
ing the  three  operations  and  their  effects.] 

The  gross  injustice  of  entirely  suppressing  Dr. 
Morton's  name,  and  claiming  the  sole  credit  of  the 
discovery,  and  of  the  experiments  at  the  hospital, 
created  no  little  indignation,  and  was  the  first  thing 
that  decidedly  changed  the  sympathies  of  many  who 
had  heretofore  endeavored  to  favor  Dr.  Jackson, 
and  had  thus,  though  unintentionally,  done  some 
injustice  to  Dr.  Morton. 

In  the  mean  time,  not  suspecting  this  step  of 
Dr.  Jackson's,  Mr.  Eddy,  in  behalf  of  Dr.  Morton, 
had,  on  the  23d  Nov.,  proposed  a  settlement  of 
Dr.  Jackson's  share  in  the  European  rights.  Dr. 
Jackson  referred  him  to  Charles  G.  Loring,  Esq., 
as  his  senior  counsel  and  adviser.  Mr.  Loring 
was  very  much  engaged  before  the  supreme  court, 
then  in  session,  and  the  negotiations  were  delayed. 
On  the  28th  of  January,  Mr.  Loring,  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Hays,  wrote  a  letter  in  behalf  of  Dr.  Jack- 
son, addressed  to  Dr.  Morton  and  Mr.  Eddy,  from 
which  we  make  the  following  extracts. 

It  seemed  best  that  the  differences  between  Dr. 
Jackson  and  yourself  should  not  be  made  public ; 
on  the  contrary,  that  it  should  be  generally  under- 
stood the  difficulties  were  in  the  course  of  adjust- 
ment. *  *  *  We  have  uniformly  said,  when  inquired 
of,  that  we  were  making  arrangements  that  we 
hoped  would  distribute  the  profits  of  the  discovery 
in  such  a  manner  as  would  be  satisfactory  to  all 
parties. 

Under  the  present  circumstances  of  the  case,  we 
think  the  least  that,  in  justice  to  yourselves  and  Dr. 
Jackson,  you  can  offer,  is  25  per  cent,  of  the  profits 
arising  from  the  invention,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
in  settlement  of  his  claim  upon  you.  *  *  * 

It  is  our  wish  to  settle  the  matter  amicably,  if 
possible.  We  hope  you  will  see,  by  our  sugges- 
tions, that  we  wish  only  to  have  a  fair  distribution 
of  the  profits  of  a  discovery  made  among  those  who 
cannot,  if  they  disagree,  effectually  sustain  the  pa- 
tent ;  and  which,  if  sustained,  promises  to  give  to 


all  parties  large  sums  of  money  for  their  united  co- 
operation. 

It  is  needless  to  say  to  any  persons  within  the 
range  of  Mr.  Loring's  extended  reputation,  that 
he  did  not  know,  when  conducting  this  negotia- 
tion, of  the  step  Dr.  Jackson  had  taken  as  to  the 
French  Academy. 

When  the  report  of  Dr.  Jackson's  communica- 
tion to  the  French  Academy  reached  Boston,  Dr. 
Morton,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  was  extremely 
indignant.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  he  set  himself 
about  collecting  the  evidence,  showing  the  true  his- 
tory of  the  discovery.  Some  attempts  were  then 
made  at  an  agreement,  for  the  second  time,  and 
Dr.  Morton,  on  the  faith  of  them,  suspended  his 
publication.  During  the  last  week  of  February, 
he  was  engaged  with  Mr.  Hays  in  attempts  at 
making  an  agreed  statement  of  facts,  to  be  signed 
by  both  parties,  which  should  put  the  question  at 
rest ;  and  thus  lost  another  opportunity  to  send 
his  statement,  of  which,  as  we  shall  see,  Dr. 
Jackson  had  availed  himself. 

Pending  this  attempt  at  an  arrangement,  it 
seems  that  the  Hon.  Edward  Everett  and  Dr.  J. 
C.  Warren  had  addressed  a  private  letter  to  Dr. 
Jackson,  suggesting  to  him  the  propriety  of  stating 
to  the  American  Academy,  at  its  next  meeting,  the 
nature  of  this  discovery  and  its  scientific  bearings. 
This  they  did  as  a  private  matter,  from  one  mem- 
ber of  the  academy  to  another,  and  not  at  all  in- 
tending to  recognize  any  exclusive  claims  in  Dr. 
Jackson  as  the  discoverer. 

On  the  1st  day  of  March,  before  the  meeting  of 
the  academy,  there  appeared  in  the  Daily  Adver- 
tiser a  long  letter,  purporting  to  have  been  read 
before  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
by  Dr.  C.  T.  Jackson,  and  apparently  carrying  with 
it  the  sanction  of  the  academy,  with  the  names  of 
Edward  Everett,  Dr.  John  C.  Warren,  and  others, 
well  known  in  Europe.  Dr.  Jackson  sent  a  num- 
ber of  papers  to  Europe  by  the  steamer  of  that  day, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  object  in  print- 
ing it  on  that  day  was  to  send  the  letter,  at  once, 
and  in  the  most  convenient  form,  to  Europe.  In 
Europe,  this  letter  was  universally  considered  as 
giving  the  sanction  of  the  academy  to  Dr.  Jack- 
son's claims,  and  created  a  tide  of  opinion  in  his 
favor  which  Dr.  Morton  could  not  stem,  and  which 
was  only  checked  by  the  subsequent  news,  even 
now,  perhaps,  not  generally  diffused,  that  the  letter 
had  never,  in  fact,  been  read  before  the  academy, 
nor  officially  called  for. 

The  academy  did  not  print  Dr.  Jackson's  letter 
among  its  transactions  ;  all  responsibility  for  it  was 
distinctly  disavowed,  and  his  printing  it  was  severely 
commented  upon.  Mr.  Everett,  in  his  letter  to  Dr. 
Morton,  says,  "  I  need  scarce  say  that  my  recom- 
mendation to  Dr.  Jackson  to  address  a  paper  on  the 
jubject  to  the  American  Academy,  can  in  no  degree 
be  regarded  as  giving  the  sanction  of  that  body  to 
his  statements.  It  is  a  standing  regulation  of  the 
academy  not  to  assume  any  responsibility  for  either 
opinions  or  facts  set  forth  in  the  memoirs  sub- 
mitted to  it.     And,  if  this  were  otherwise,  it  is 
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hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  the  academy's 
sanction  could  not  be  conveyed  in  advance  by  an 
individual  member." 

The  trustees,  on  this  head,  speak  of  Dr.  Jack- 
son as  "  transmitting  to  Europe,  as  a  paper  vi^hich 
had  been  read  before  the  American  Academy,  a 
statement  of  his  claims  to  this  discovery  ;  when, 
in  fact,  it  had  not  been  so  read ;  thus  communi- 
cating it  to  the  world  under  an  official  sanction  to 
which  it  was  not  yet  entitled." 

While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  this  letter  we 
will  remark,  that  Dr.  Jackson,  among  other  state- 
ments, says  in  it,  that  he  "  was  desirous  of  testing 
it  (ether)  in  a  capital  operation  ;  and  that  Dr. 
Warren  politely  consented  to  have  the  trial  made." 
To  which  the  trustees  remark,  after  detailing  the 
circumstances,  "  We  still  find  that  every  part  of 
the  statement  is  utterly  irreconcilable  with  the  facts. ^^ 

Dr.  Morton,  surprised  as  he  was  to  see  this  letter, 
did  not  at  first  suspect  the  object  of  its  premature 
publication,  and  did  not  learn  that  it  had  been  sent 
to  Europe  until  it  was  far  on  its  way.  He  was  the 
more  surprised,  because  during  the  week  before  it 
appeared,  as  late  as  Saturday  night,  (the  steamer 
sailing  on  Monday,)  he  had  been  engaged  in  his 
attempts  with  Mr.  Hays  to  draw  up  an  agreed 
statement,  which  should  settle  the  controversy.; 
and  this  negotiation  was  kept  open  even  up  to  the 
time  that  the  article  was  set  up  for  printing,  and 
broken  off  only  on  account  of  its  appearing.  No 
other  steamer  sailed  during  that  month,  and  Dr. 
Morton  could  not  send  a  counter  statement  to  Eu- 
rope until  the  1st  of  April. 

Immediately,  upon  the  appearance  of  this  letter. 
Dr.  Gould  made  an  effort  to  arrange  matters  be- 
tween the  parties.  He  told  Dr.  Jackson's  attor- 
ney, Mr.  Hays,  that  he  would  devote  one  week  to 
the  business,  and  if  something  was  not  done  by 
Saturday  night,  he  should  attempt  nothing  further. 
He  also  told  him  that  if  this  attempt  failed.  Dr. 
Morton  would  send  his  documents  to  Europe  by  the 
steamer  of  April  1st.  Dr.  Gould  assures  the 
editor  that  he  did  all  on  his  part  to  forward  the 
arrangement,  but  that  no  corresponding  effort  was 
made  on  the  other  side. 

Tho  week  elapsed  and  nothing  was  done.  Dr. 
Gould  then  abandoned  all  attempts  to  settle  the 
matter.  Dr.  Morton  then  made  a  final  effort,  him- 
self, and  opened  the  following  correspondence  : — 

Charles  T.  Jackson,  M.  D.  : 
Dear  Sir,— Being  desirous  that  the  misunder-' 
standing  between  us,  as  to  the  discovery  of  the  fact 
that  sulphuric  ether  will  produce  insensibility  to  pain, 
may  be  speedily  and  satisfactorily  adjusted,  I  now 
propose  to  you  to  refer  the  vvhole  matter  to  some 
disinterested  umpire,  before  whom  all  the  testimony 
on  both  sides  as  to  the  matter  in  controversy  shall 
be  submitted,  and  whose  decision  shall  be  perpetu- 
ally binding  on  both  parties. 

An  answer  to  this  proposition,  made  with  the  anx- 
ious desire  for  a  full  settlement  of  our  difficulties,  is 
expected  to-day,  or  early  Monday  morning. 
Respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

W.  T.  G.  Morton. 
Saturday,  March  27, 1847. 


Boston,  March  28,  1847. 
W.  T.  G.  Morton,  Esq. : 

Last  evening,  I  received  your  note  of  yesterday, 
and  now  reply  that  it  will  be  as  agreeable  to  me  as 
it  can  be  to  you  to  avoid  any  further  dispute  as  to 
the  claims  of  you  and  myself  in  the  discovery  of  the 
application  of  sulphuric  ether  by  inhalation  to  surgi- 
cal purposes. 

All  I  require  is  impartial  justice,  and  therefore  I 
cheerfully  accept  your  proposition  to  refer  the  ques- 
tion to  a  suitable  umpire. 

Respectfully, 

C.  T.  Jackson. 

Boston,  March  29,  1847. 
C.  T.  Jackson,  M.  D.  : 
Dear  Sir, — Your  note  of  the  28th  instant,  ac- 
cepting my  proposition  to  refer  our  difficulties  to  a 
disinterested  umpire,  has  this  moment  come  to  hand, 
and  I  hasten  to  express  my  satisfaction  at  this  favor- 
able feature  in  the  controversy. 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  select  the  person  or  per- 
sons to  whom  the  matter  in  debate  shall  be  referred. 
If  we  can  agree — and  I  trust  we  can — upon  some  one 
gentleman,  I  shall  be  perfectly  satisfied  ;  or,  if  not, 
then  you  may  select  one  person  or  two,  as  you  pre- 
fer, and  I  will  do  the  same,  leaving  them  to  choose 
another — whose  decision  shall  be  forever  binding. 
Please  inform  me  what  is  your  choice  in  the  matter, 
and  oblige, 

Most  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

W.  T.  G.  Morton. 

There  were  three  days  yet  before  the  steamer 
sailed.  The  next  movement  lay  with  Dr.  Jackson, 
but  no  reply  came ;  and  Dr.  Morton,  remembering 
his  experiences  before  the  saihng  of  the  two  last 
steamers,  sent  by  the  steamer  of  April  1st  such 
evidence  as  he  could  hastily  collect.  But  Dr. 
Jackson  had  so  long  held  the  field  in  Europe  to 
himself,  that  Dr.  Morton  was  looked  upon  there  as 
a  person  who  had  just  begun  to  attack  a  previously 
established  claim,  and  a  state  of  things  existed  in 
Europe,  the  reverse  of  that  which  existed  at  home, 
where  all  were  surprised  at  the  echo  of  Dr.  Jack- 
son's reputation.  ) 

Dr.  Morton  also  met  with  another  misfortune. 
All  his  pamphlets,  consigned  for  distribution  to  the 
principal  journals  and  the  chief  surgeons  and  men 
of  science  in  Great  Britain,  got  into  the  possession 
of  a  person  who  had  become  committed  and  prej- 
udiced against  Dr.  Morton,  and  they  were  sup- 
pressed. The  few  that  went  to  France,  were  in 
the  English  language,  and  were  but  little  read.      ■ 

Dr.  Morton,  too,  had  no  scientific  friends  and 
correspondents,  to  forward  his  claims  or  support 
his  interest  in  Europe.  It  was  not  until  the  nearly 
uniform  tenor  of  private  letters  written  from  Bos- 
ton, by  the  persons  best  acquainted  with  the  his- 
tory of  this  discovery,  had  produced  an  effect  on 
leading  men  in  Paris,  that  the  public  bodies  there 
retraced  the  steps  they  had  taken,  and  declared 
themselves  ready  to  treat  the  question  as  unde- 
cided. I 

The  correspondence  of  March  27th,  et  seq.,  is 
certainly  evidence  at  once  of  Dr.  Morton's  dispo- 
sition to  meet  Dr.  Jackson  fairly,  and  of  his  con- 
fidence in  his  own  claim. 
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As  late  as  the  3d  of  May,  long  after  Dr. 
Morton  had  abandoned  all  hope  of  having  the  arbi- 
tration effected,  he  received  the  following  letter  : 

Boston,  May  3,  1847. 
Mr.  W.  T.  G.  Morton  : 

Sir, — I  have  lately  received  a  pamphlet,  enti- 
tled, "  Some  Account  of  the  Letheon,"  &c.,  pub- 
lished, as  I  am  informed,  by  your  consent,  and 
would  now  inform  you  that,  by  this  procedure,  and 
especially  by  the  publication  of  such  a  pamphlet, 
you  have  absolved  me  from  all  obHgations  to  submit 
our  relative  claims  upon  the  subject  to  an  arbitra- 
tion, as  was  formerly  agreed  upon  between  us. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Charles  T.  Jackson. 

The  course  pursued  by  Dr.  Jackson,  certainly 
lays  him  open  to  the  suspicion  of  making  the  pub- 
lication of  Dr.  Morton's  pamphlet  a  pretext  for 
breaking  off  an  agreement  he  had  long  before  aban- 
doned. This  opinion  receives  some  confirmation 
from  the  statement  made  in  Dr.  Gay's  note  to  the 
trustees  :  "  Dr.  Jackson  has  always,  except  in  one 
unguarded  moment,  declined  submitting  his  claims 
to  any  tribunal,  either  agreed  upon  by  the  parties, 
or  self-constituted,  and  forced  upon  him." 

As  a  good  deal  has  been  said  about  the  impro- 
priety of  attempting  to  obtain  a  patent  for  right  in 
this  discovery,  it  is  but  justice  to  Dr.  Morton  to 
hear  his  own  statement,  in  his  Memoir  to  the 
French  Academy : 

In  justice  to  myself,  I  should  say  that  I  took  out 
my  patent  early,  before  I  realized  how  extensively 
useful  the  discovery  would  be  ;  and  beside  the  mo- 
tive of  profit  and  remuneration  to  myself,  I  was 
advised  that  it  would  be  well  to  restrain  so  power- 
ful an  agent,  which  might  be  employed  for  the  most 
nefarious  purposes.  I  gave  free  rights  to  all  chari- 
table institutions,  and  offered  to  sell  the  right  to 
surgeons  and  physicians  for  a  very  small  price  ; 
such  as  no  one  could  object  to  paying,  and  reason- 
ably to  dentists.  I  had  little  doubt  that  the  proper 
authorities  would  take  it  out  of  private  hands,  if 
the  public  good  required  it,  making  the  discoverer, 
who  had  risked  reputation  and  sacrificed  time  and 
money,  such  a  compensation  as  justice  required. 
But  as  the  use  has  now  become  general,  and  almost 
necessary,  I  have  long  since  abandoned  the  sale  of 
rights,  and  the  public  use  the  ether  freely,  and  I 
believe  I  am  the  only  person  in  the  world  to  whom 
this  discovery  has,  so  far,  been  a  pecuniary  loss. 

In  every  sale  of  patent  rights  that  Dr.  Morton 
made,  there  was  a  clause  to  the  effect  that  the  sale 
should  be  void,  in  case  the  government  of  the 
United  Sates,  or  of  the  state  in  which  the  pur- 
chaser resided,  should  make  the  right  general  by 
compensation  to  Dr.  Morton ;  showing,  that  from 
the  first,  he  presumed  the  proper  authorities  would 
do  justice  between  the  discoverer  and  the  public. 

After  it  became  evident  that  the  patent,  whether 
technically  good  or  not,  was  practically  unavailable. 
Dr.  Jackson  renounced  all  interest  in  it,  and  has 
since  declared  that  he  desires,  and  has  always  de- 
sired, no  pecuniary  compensation  for  his  invaluable 
services  to  humanity,  beyond  the  gratitude  of  man- 
kind. Dr.  Gay  says,  in  his  pamphlet,  that  Dr. 
Jackson  has  always  "  deemed  it  a  sort  of  impro- 


priety to  procure  letters  patent  for  the  practical 
application  of  scientific  discoveries.  He  himself 
never  would  have  procured  one  merely  for  his  own 
pecuniary  benefit,  in  a  case  so  important  to  the 
interests  of  humanity;"  and  again,  "Dr.  Jackson 
has  received  no  pecuniary  advantage  from  this 
patent,  and  he  has  determined  that  he  never  will 
receive  any.     He  has  destroyed  the  bond." 

The  transaction  of  destroying  the  bond  is  some- 
what ludicrous. 

On  the  morning  of  the  26th  May,  1847,  more 
than  five  months  after  the  patent  had  been  taken 
out,  after  it  had  for  some  time  become  unavailable, 
and  Dr.  Morton  had  lost  a  good  deal  of  money  by 
it.  Dr.  Gay  called  at  Dr.  Morton's  ofiice,  with  a 
young  gentleman  in  his  company,  and  somewhat 
dramatically  cancelled  the  bond.  This  was  the 
bond  that  secured  to  Dr.  Jackson  ten  per  cent,  on 
the  net  profits  of  the  American  patent.  On  the 
same  day,  the  anniversary  of  the  Massachusetts 
Medical  Society  took  place,  and  at  the  dinner,  in  the 
afternoon,  Dr.  Jackson  made  a  speech,  in  which  he 
claimed  to  have  been  entirely  disinterested  in  his 
connection  with  the  discovery,  and  said  he  had 
destroyed  the  bond.  He  did  not  say  that  he  had 
destroyed  it  that  morning,  just  in  season  for  the 
speech ;  nor  does  the  time  when  this  was  done 
appear  in  his  pamphlet ;  but  the  reader  is  per- 
mitted to  infer,  if  he  chooses,  that  it  was  destroyed 
at  a  time  when  it  had  some  value. 

The  inconsistency  between  these  late  claims  for 
disinterestedness  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Jackson,  and 
his  unremitted  efforts  to  obtain  the  utmost  possible 
pecuniary  advantage  from  the  discovery,  so  long  as 
there  was  any  chance  of  its  being  profitable,  is 
properly  noticed  by  the  trustees. 

So  long  as  the  discovery  was  under  test,  and  its 
result  was  uncertain.  Dr.  Jackson  is  unseen  and 
unheard.  When  it  became  evident,  from  the  two 
experiments  at  the  hospital,  that  the  discovery  was 
of  value,  at  the  close  of  October,  Dr.  Jackson  first 
appears,  and  then  only  for  the  purpose  of  claiming 
compensation  of  Dr.  Morton  for  professional  advice. 
He  accepts  five  hundred  dollars.  His  friend  ob- 
tains for  him  ten  per  cent,  of  the  net  profits  of  the 
American  patent.  He  next  refuses  to  sign  the 
European  papers  without  receiving  ten  per  cent, 
on  the  foreign  patents.  From  this  he  rises  to 
twenty  per  cent.,  and  on  the  28th  of  January  he 
claims  "twenty-five  per  cent.,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  as  the  least  that  in  justice"  can  be  offered 
him ;  and  his  counsel,  of  course  with  his  sanction, 
speak  of  the  patent  as  one  which,  "  if  sustained, 
promises  to  give  to  all  parties  large  sums  of  money 
for  their  united  cooperation."  He  opens  nego- 
tiations with  Dr.  Morton,  through  Mr.  Hays,  for 
obtaining  a  joint  patent  in  France,  by  the  instriv 
mentality  of  M.  De  Beaumont,  whose  letters  to  Dr. 
Jackson  on  this  point  were  shown  to  Dr.  Morton. 
After  all  hope  of  pecuniary  benefit  from  the  patent 
is  at  an  end,  he  cancels  the  bond,  and,  with  a 
strange  forgetfulness  of  all  his  previous  conduct, 
comes  out  in  the  character  of  one  who  disdains 
pecuniary  compensation.     Not   only  so,  but  he 
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seems  determined  that  Dr.  Morton  shall  receive  no 
compensation.  On  the  20th  Nov.,  1847,  the  phy- 
sicians and  surgeons  of  the  hospital  (with  one 
exception)  prepared  a  memorial  to  congress,  set- 
ting- forth  the  importance  of  this  discovery,  and 
praying  the  government  to  make  a  payment  "  to 
tliose  persons  who  shall  be  found,  on  investigation, 
to  merit  compensation,"  on  condition  that  the 
patent  be  given  up.  Knowing  that  this  would 
result  in  an  official  inquiry  into  the  discovery.  Dr. 
Morton  promoted  it  to  the  utmost  of  his  power. 
Dr.  Jackson,  on  the  other  hand,  remonstrated 
against  it,  on  the  professed  ground  that  he  would 
submit  his  claims  to  no  tribunal,  and  that,  as  the 
sole  discoverer,  he  wished  no  reward  beyond  the 
gratitude  of  mankind. 

It  is  well  known  that  an  effort  was  made  in 
London,  by  subscription,  for  a  donation  to  the  dis- 
coverer of  the  effects  of  ether.  By  letters  to  gen- 
tlemen in  this  city  from  friends  in  London,  we  are 
informed  that  a  sum,  estimated  at  jC  10,000,  was 
considered  as  secured.  But  the  controversy  and 
doubt  created  by  Dr.  Jackson's  communications  to 
the  French  Academy  caused  it  to  be  abandoned. 

All  must  hear  with  regret  the  statement  that 
this  discovery  has  been  to  Dr.  Morton  a  cause  of 
pecuniary  loss.     The  trustees  say  : 

It  is  a  mortifying  fact,  that  Dr.  Morton's  pecuni- 
ary affairs  have  become  embarrassed  in  consequence 
of  the  interruption  of  his  regular  business,  resulting 
from  his  efforts  and  experiments  in  establishing  this 
great  truth,  and  that  his  health  has  also  severely 
suffered  from  the  same  cause,  so  that  he  can  devote 
only  a  small  part  of  each  day  to  his  professional 
labors.  He  became  poor  in  a  cause  which  has 
made  the  world  his  debtor.  The  committee  have 
the  highest  medical  authority  (that  of  Dr.  Homans) 
for  saying  that  from  living  so  much  of  late  in  an 
atmosphere  of  ether,  from  the  anxiety  attending  the 
various  trials  and  experiments  connected  with  the 
discovery,  and  from  the  excitement  caused  by  the 
eontroversies  which  it  has  occasioned,  the  health  of 
Dr.  Morton  has  become  such  that  he  is  unable  to 
attend  to  his  professional  duties  to  any  extent. 

Mr.  Brooks^  Letter. 
Boston,  27  State-street,  Jan.  14,  1848. 
N.  I.  Bowditch,  Esq. :  Dear  Sir, — It  gives  me 
pleasure  to  be  able  to  communicate,  in  answer  to 
your  inquiry,  the  information  I  have  relative  to  the 
pecuniary  embarrassments  under  which  Dr.  W.  T. 
G.  Morton  labors.  I  was  employed,  last  summer, 
to  collect  a  debt  of  him,  and  was  thereby  led  into 
an  examination  of  his  affairs,  the  result  of  which 
was,  that  I  found  that  he  had  no  means  of  paying 
his  debts,  or  supporting  himself  and  family,  except 
the  proceeds  of  his  professional  labors.  Tfie  debt 
which  I  was  engaged  in  collecting  was  contracted  in 
carrying  out  his  phns  in  respect  to  his  discovery; 
and  that,  ivith  several  other  debts  contracted  in  the 
same  way,  were  pressed  upon  him  for  payment. 
Suits  were  commenced,  and  a  large  number  of  his 
patients  trusteed,  which,  together  with  the  neglect 
which  his  business  had  suffered  while  he  was  em- 
ployed about  his  discovery,  materially  diminished 
the  extent  of  his  practice.  I  am  satisfied  that  Dr. 
Morton  then  made  every  effort,  which  could  rea- 
sonably be  required  of  him,  to  pay  his  debts,  but 
could  not.    They  are  mostly  still  outstanding  against 


him  ;  and,  with  his  present  impaired  state  of  health, 
the  proceeds  of  his  labors,  although  devoted  to  this 
purpose — as  heretofore,  I  believe,  faithfully  done — 
will  be  so  far  diminished  that  he  will  not  be  able  to 
meet  his  debts  for  a  long  time  to  come,  if  at  all ; 
while  he  is,  and  will  be,  continually  subject  to  an- 
noyances and  trouble  on  account  of  them.  *  *  * 
I  have  gone  somewhat  into  detail,  that  you  may  see 
the  nature  of  Dr.  Morton's  embarrassments.  They 
have  grown  out  of  his  efforts  in  a  cause  ichich  has 
resulted  in  a  great  puhlic  good,  and  he  deserves  a 
better  fate  than  to  be  left  to  sink  under  them. — Yours 
truly,  Benj.  F.  Brooks. 

Mr.  BurnetVs  Letter. 

Boston,  Jan.  8,  1848. 
N.  I.  Bowditch,  Esq. :  Dear  Sir, — In  reply  1o 
your  request  to  communicate  such  knowledge  as  I 
may  have  respecting  the  present  pecuniary  and  per- 
sonal condition  of  Dr.  W.  T.  G.  Morton,  1  would 
state,  that  my  acquaintance  with  him  commenced 
in  1842,  and  has  continued,  by  almost  daily  business 
intercourse,  until  the  present  time.  By  his  own  in- 
dustry and  perseverance,  while  under  peculiar  and 
perplexing  difficulties,  he  increased  his  business 
largely  from  year  to  year,  until  about  the  close  of 
the  year  1846 ;  when,  owing  to  his  exertions  to 
introduce  and  extend  the  use  of  ether  as  an  anaes- 
thetic agent,  his  regular  business  was  neglected, 
and,  of  course,  very  much  injured.  During  the 
whole  of  this  time,  I  have  had  considerable  knowl- 
edge of  his  pecuniary  affairs,  and  am  satisfied  that 
he  has  been  a  loser  of  several  thousand  dollars,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  in  consequence  of  his  labors 
devoted  to  this  object.  To  the  same  cause  (so  far 
as  it  may  be  proper  for  an  unprofessional  man  to 
express  an  opinion)  I  have  attributed  the  present 
suffering  condition  of  his  health.  In  all  my  busi- 
ness relations  with  Dr.  Morton,  I  have  never  had 
occasion  to  doubt  the  integrity  of  his  intentions. — 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Joseph  Burnett. 

Mr.  Dana's  Letter. 
30  Court-street,  Jan.  14,  1848. 

My  Dear  Sir, — In  answer  to  your  further  in- 
quiries, I  reply  that  you  are  right  in  supposing, 
that  my  situation,  as  legal  adviser  to  Dr.  Morton, 
has  enabled  me  to  know  the  state  of  his  pecuniary 
affairs.  He  is  now  very  much  embarrassed,  and 
has  not  the  means  of  making  even  a  satisfactory 
compromise  with  his  creditors,  in  the  way  of  pres- 
ent payment ;  yet,  if  his  health  does  not  fail  him, 
he  hopes  to  be  able  to  pay  all  his  debts  in  the  course 
of  two  or  three  years — provided,  of  course,  that  his 
creditors  will  give  him  time  and  opportunity.  I 
have  recently  made  an  examination  of  his  affairs, 
in  order  to  furnish  a  statement  to  his  creditors,  and 
am  satisfied  that  his  present  indebtment  arises  owt 
of  the  unavoidable  neglect  of  his  dental  business  for 
some  months  after  the  announcement  of  the  ether 
discovery,  and  the  difficulty  of  reestablishing  it  in 
his  present  circumstances,  added  to  the  direct  pe- 
cuniary losses  he  sustained  in  attempting  to  intro- 
duce the  use  of  the  ether  under  his  patent  right.  I 
have  read  the  letters  of  Mr.  Burnett  and  Mr.  Brooks, 
and  can  say  that  nearly  all  the  facts  stated  by  them 
are  also  within  my  knowledge,  and  that  I  agree 
with  them  in  opinion  as  to  the  present  state  of  Dr. 
Morton's  health,  business,  and  pecuniary  affairs, 
and  the  causes  which  have  produced  it. — Truly 
your  friend  and  servant, 

Rich'd  H.  Dana,  Jun. 

To  N.  I.  Bowditch,  Esq. 
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In  this  connection  it  is  proper  to  remove  a  mis- 
conception as  to  Dr.  Morton's  management  of  his 
discovery,  which  has  been  created  and  extended  by 
one  of  the  affidavits  attached  to  Dr.  Gay's  pam- 
phlet. Dr.  N.  C.  Keep,  dentist,  on  the  28th 
November,  1846,  formed  a  partnership  with  Dr. 
Morton,  with  especial  reference  to  etherization. 
This  continued  but  a  few  weeks,  and  was  dissolved 
with  the  end  of  the  year.  One  of  the  afrreements, 
at  the  dissolution,  was,  that  Dr.  Keep  should  be 
at  liberty  to  use  the  ether  and  apparatus  freely, 
without  objection  on  account  of  Dr.  M.'s  patent. 
In  the  May  following.  Dr.  Keep  furnishes  an  affi- 
davit which  is  published  in  Dr.  Gay's  pamphlet. 
This  affidavit  has  no  bearing  upon  the  question  at 
issue,  but  only  expresses  Dr.  Keep's  opinion,  from 
what  he  saw  of  Dr.  Morton's  practice  while  he  was 
with  him,  between  the  28th  Nov.  and  the  31st 
Dec,  that  he  was  '"  not  at  all  acquainted  with  the 
nature,  properties,  and  safe  and  proper  application 
of  the  vapor  of  ether;''  that  "  it  was  his  practice, 
during  that  time,  to  administer  the  ether  without 
any  adequate  provision  for  the  admission  of  atmos- 
pheric air;"  that  "all  of  his  apparatus  for  the  in- 
halation of  ether  was  so  constructed,  that  it  was  a 
matter,  in  my  opinion,  of  absolute  uncertainty, 
whether  the  patient  could  receive  sufficient  atmos- 
pheric air  to  prevent  asphyxia."  "  Dr.  Morton 
appeared  to  be  in  no  sense  aware  of  the  importance 
of  admitting  atmospheric  air." 

The  specification  for  the  patent,  signed  by  Dr. 
Morton,  more  than  a  month  before  Dr.  Keep  came 
to  him,  has  this  clause  :  "  Let  there  be  a  hole 
made  through  the  side  of  the  vessel,  for  the  admis- 
sion of  atmospheric  air,  (which  hole  may  or  may 
not  be  provided  with  a  valve  opening  downward,) 
so  as  to  allow  air  to  pass  into  the  vessel,  a  valve 
on  the  outside  of  the  neck,  opening  upwards,  and 
another  valve  in  the  neck  and  between  that  last 
mentioned  and  the  body  of  the  vessel  or  flask, 
which  latter  valve  should  open  towards  the  mouth 
of  the  neck  or  bottle,"  with  other  particulars,  on 
this  head.  By  referring  to  Mr.  Wightman's  affi- 
davit, the  reader  will  see  that  the  first  apparatus, 
made  early  in  October,  had  special  provision  for 
admitting  atmospheric  air.  We  are  authorized  by 
Dr.  Gould  to  say,  that  the  apparatus  contrived  by 
himself  and  Dr.  Morton,  the  night  before  the  first 
operation  at  the  hospital,  had  provision  for  the  ad- 
mission of  atmospheric  air,  which  Dr.  Gould  thinks 
amply  sufficient.  This  apparatus  was  used  at  all 
the  successful  test  experiments  at  the  hospital,  and 
by  the  surgeons,  in  private  houses,  for  the  first 
three  months  after  the  discovery.  The  first  instru- 
ment is  at  the  hospital  now,  where  it  can  be  seen 
by  all  who  desire  to  know  what  its  provisions  are. 
!  [t  is  enough  to  say  that  the  surgeons  and  physicians 

found  no  fault  with  it,  and  have  never  complained 
of  any  of  Dr.  Morton's  experiments  or  his  appara- 
tus, or  intimated  that  he  did  not  appreciate  the  im- 
portance of  admitting  atmospheric  air.  We  are 
assured  by  Dr.  Hay  ward,  and  others,  that  no  ap- 
paratus which  has  been  contrived  since  differs  in 
principle  from  that  which  Dr.  Morton  used  in  the 


first  experiments.  Dr.  Gould  assures  us  that  Dr. 
Keep's  apparatus,  which  he  has  seen,  has  not  so 
ample  a  provision  for  admitting  air  as  those  orig- 
inally used  by  Dr.  Morton.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  that,  after  repeated  consultations  with 
Dr.  Gould,  Mr.  Wightman,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
after  trying  these  vital  experiments  under  the  care- 
ful eye  of  the  first  surgeons  and  physicians  of  the 
city,  for  three  months  ;  after  frequent  consultations 
with  them  as  to  the  dangers  to  be  apprehended  and 
the  means  of  avoiding  them,  with  the  fear  of  as- 
phyxia held  up  before  them  by  doubters  and  oppo- 
nents— that,  after  passing  through  these  severe 
tests.  Dr.  Morton  should  be  found  in  December,  in 
the  condition  Dr.  Keep  would  have  us  believe, 
"  not  at  all  acquainted  with  the  nature,  properties, 
and  safe  and  proper  application  of  the  vapor  of 
ether."  with  "  all  his  apparatus  so  contrived"  as 
to  make  it  "  absolutely  uncertain"  whether  as- 
phyxia would  not  take  place ;  while  Dr.  Keep  would 
not  pretend  to  compare  his  own  knowledge  of 
chemistry,  physiology,  pathology,  or  mechanism, 
with  that  of  the  gentlemen  with  whom  Dr.  Mor- 
ton had  been  consulting,  and  under  whose  eye  the 
vital  experiments  had  been  performed. 

It  will  be  observed  that  Dr.  Keep  does  not  say 
that  Dr.  Morton  had  no  provision,  and  no  knowl- 
edge as  to  the  admission  of  air,  but  no  adequate  pro- 
vision, no  sense  of  the  importance  of  it.  So  that, 
after  all,  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  opinion  and  of  degree. 
It  is  no  more  than  a  statement  of  opinion  by  one  den- 
tist, that  a  rival  dentist,  with  whom  he  had  had  a 
difficulty,  and  with  whom  he  was  in  direct  compe- 
tition in  administering  ether,  had  not,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  former,  such  an  apparatus,  and  such  knowl- 
edge and  prudence  as  he  ought  to  have,  for  the  safety 
and  satisfaction  of  patients.  Such  statements  are, 
no  doubt,  often  made  in  private,  between  rivals  in 
trade,  and,  perhaps,  in  the  professions,  but  the 
makers  of  them  seldom  have  the  bad  taste  to  publish 
them,  under  oath.  The  only  persons  who  have  found 
any  fault  with  Dr.  Morton's  skill,  care,  and  adequate 
apparatus,  are  Dr.  Keep,  under  the  circumstances 
above  named,  and  Dr.  Jackson,  who  had  never  ad- 
ministered the  ether  himself,  nor  proposed  any  dif- 
ferent method .  The  first  physicians  in  the  city  were 
willing  to  confide  the  lives  and  health  of  their  pa- 
tients and  dearest  friends,  and,  in  some  measure, 
their  own  reputations,  to  Dr.  Morton  and  his  appa- 
ratus.   

CHAPTER    VII. 
DR.    HORACE    WELLS'    CLAIM. 

On  examination  of  Dr.  Wells'  pamphle*,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  following  propositions  are  derived 
from  his  own  statement. 

1.  Dr.  Wells  makes  no  claim  to  the  ether  dis- 
covery. His  experiments  were  solely  with  nitrous 
oxide  gas. 

2.  He  tried  no  surgical  operation  with  nitrous 
oxide,  nor  knew  of  any  having  been  tried,  nor  ad- 
vised the  trying  of  any. 

3.  He  abandoned  his  experiments,  in  December, 
1844,  and  tried  none  afterwards. 
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Dr.  Wells  being  a  mechanical  dentist,  had  great 
motive  for  alleviating  pain,  or  producing  greater  or 
less  insensibility  to  it  under  dental  operations.  He 
experimented  upon  the  idea  thrown  out  on  the  high 
authority  of  Davy,  and  with  the  precise  substance, 
nitrous  oxide,  recommended  by  Davy.  This  was 
in  the  autumn  of  1844.  On  examining  the  affida- 
vits attached  to  his  pamphlets,  the  reader  will  see 
that  his  experiments  were  all  at  about  the  same 
time.  Not  one  is  later  than  his  visit  to  Boston 
in  Dec,  1844.  Indeed,  he  admits  that  after  his 
discouragement  at  Boston,  he  abandoned  his  ex- 
periments. 

The  evidence  he  produces  of  his  having  brought 
this  subject  before  the  Medical  College  at  Boston, 
in  1844,  and  tried  an  unsuccessful  experiment  there, 
is  superfluous.  This  has  been  admitted  from  the 
first ;  is  distinctly  stated  in  Dr.  Morton's  Memoir 
to  the  French  Academy,  and  admitted  in  Dr.  Jack- 
son's pamphlet. 

In  Dr.  Marcy's  affidavit,  after  stating  an  experi- 
ment with  nitrous  oxide,  there  occurs  this  sentence  : 
"  I  also  take  this  occasion  to  assert,  from  my  pos- 
itive knowledge,  that  the  ether  vapor  was  admin- 
istered very  soon  after  (and  prior  to  1845)  for  the 
performance  of  a  surgical  operation."  He  does 
not  say  whether  the  experiment  was  successful  or 
not,  what  the  surgical  operation  was,  by  whom  or 
on  whom  performed  ;  nor  does  he  say  that  the  ether 
vapor  was  administered  by  Dr  Wells,  or  with  his 
knowledge.  Dr.  Wells,  in  his  pamphlet,  keeps 
up  the  enigma.  After  speaking  minutely  of  his 
nitrous  oxide  experiments,  he  says,  "  Let  it  be 
observed,  however,  that  at  this  time,  (November, 
1844,)  while  we  had  the  subject  under  considera- 
tion, a  surgical  operation  was  performed  at  Dr. 
Marcy's  office,  under  the  influence  of  sulphuric 
ether,  as  is  proved  by  affidavit.  The  doctor  then 
advised  me,  by  all  means,  to  continue  the  use  of 
nitrous  oxide  gas."  This  advice  of  Dr.  Marcy  to 
try  no  more  experiments  with  ether,  the  fact  that 
Dr.  Wells  followed  the  advice  ;  and  that  neither 
of  them  say  that  the  experiment  was  successful, 
nor  give  either  the  statement  or  the  name  of  the 
patient,  nor  of  the  operator,  nor  the  nature  of  the 
operation,  are  sufficient  to  show  that  the  experi- 
ment was  unsuccessful.  Dr.  Wells  does  not  even 
claim  it  as  hi-s  own  experiment.  We  have  also 
the  authority  of  Dr.  George  Hay  ward,  for  saying 
that  Dr.  Wells,  after  his  return  from  Europe,  in 
1847,  in  answer  to  a  direct  question  from  him, 
admitted  that  he  had  never  tried  a  successful  ex- 
fsriment  with  ether.  Indeed,  in  his  pamphlet,  he 
makes  no  claim  on  the  ground  of  any  experiments 
with  ether,  nor  of  any,  even  with  nitrous  oxide, 
where  there  was  a  surgical  operation.  He  confines 
both  his  evidence  and  his  allegations  to  a  few  cases 
of  extracting  teeth,  under  the  efl^ect  of  nitrous 
oxide  gas,  in  October  and  November  of  1844, 
abandoned  in  Dec,  1844,  and  never  resumed. 

There  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  that  these 
experiments  were  abandoned  because  of  their  un- 
satisfactory result.  A  man's  contemporaneous  acts 
are  better  evidence  of  his  mind  at  a  given  time, 


than  his  subsequent  declarations.  Dr.  Wells  never 
brought  his  experiments  to  tlie  test  of  a  surgical 
operation,  however  slight ;  and  abandoned  the  use 
of  the  inhalation,  even  in  pulling  teeth.  It  is  also 
a  striking  fact,  that  no  dentist,  physician  or  sur- 
geon of  Hartford,  took  up  the  practice  of  inhala- 
tion when  Dr.  Wells  abandoned  it.  This  must  have 
been  either  because  his  experiments  were  not  known , 
or  because  their  unsatisfactory  result  was  known, 
either  of  which  affiards  strong  presumption  tiiat  ho 
considered  himself  as  having  failed.  Dr.  Morton, 
in  his  Memoir,  says  that  being  in  Hartford  in  July, 
1845,  he  called  on  Dr.  Wells,  and  in  the  course 
of  conversation,  alluded  to  the  subject  of  the  inhar 
lation  of  the  gas,  and  Dr.  Wells  "  gave  me  to 
understand  that  he  had  abandoned  the  experiment, 
thinking  it  could  have  no  practical  value."  This, 
to  be  sure,  is  only  the  statement  of  a  party ;  but 
it  seems  to  be  borne  out  by  the  facts. 

Another  statement  of  Dr.  Wells'  seems  to  us  to 
furnish  very  strong  evidence  of  his  entire  want  of  con- 
fidence in  the  result  of  his  experiments.  Speaking 
of  his  experiment  at  Boston,  he  says :  "  I  was  invited 
to  extract  a  tooth  from  a  patient  in  presence  of  the 
medical  class,  which  operation  was  performed,  but 
not  with  entire  success,  as  the  gas  bag  was  removed 
too  soon."  "  The  excitement  of  this  adventure 
immediately  brought  on  an  illness,"  &c.  Now, 
can  it  be  believed  that  Dr.  Wells,  if  the  results  of 
his  experiments  had  been  at  all  satisfactory,  would 
have  submitted  to  the  ridicule  of  a  public  failure  in 
Boston,  and  abandoned  the  experiment  forever  after, 
because  he  himself  removed  the  gas  bag  too  soon, 
in  one  instance.  Admitting  his  statement  to  be 
true,  it  proves  how  little  it  required  to  satisfy  him 
that  the  nitrous  oxide  could  be  made  of  very  little 
practical  value,  even  in  dentistry. 

His  pamphlet  also  shows  us  another  fact,  viz. ,  how 
little  we  can  rely  on  a  few  statements  of  insensibil- 
ity to  pain  under  slight  operations,  especially  whea 
these  statements  are  selected  from  a  great  number, 
and  we  are  not  told  of  the  unsuccessful  attempts. 
The  experiment,  considered  by  all  and  treated  by 
Dr.  Wells,  at  the  time,  as  a  failure,  he  yet  speaks 
of  only  hi  his  pamphlet,  as  attended  "  not  with  en- 
tire success."  One  of  his  witnesses,  Mr.  Daniel  T. 
Curtis,  speaks  of  it  in  this  wise.  "  The  gas  was 
administered,  and  the  tooth  extracted  under  its  in- 
Jiuence,  by  the  said  Wells,  in  presence  of  myself 
and  many  others.  I  am  not  able  to  say  whether  the 
patient  experienced  pain  or  not.  There  ivas  certainly 
no  manifestation  of  it,  yet  some  present  expressed 
themselves  in  the  belief  that  it  was  an  imposition.'* 
We  have  no  doubt  that,  under  some  circumstances, 
this  would  have  passed  far  a  successful  experiment. 
The  experiencing  pain  in  these  cases  is  so  much 
matter  of  degree,  of  opinion,  of  imagination,  and 
statements  as  to  it  are  so  affected  by  choice  ut 
phraseology,  that  we  must  be  on  our  guard.  Dr 
Jackson's  remark  is  true  on  this  point,  that  the  ex- 
traction of  a  tooth  is  not  alone  a  satisfactory  test.! 
And  Mr.  Warren  says  the  Hoji.  James  Dixon  told] 
him  that,  about  two  years  before,  applying  to  Dr. 
Wells  to  administer  this  gas  to  him  in  a  case  of] 
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severe  tooth-ache,  Dr.  Wells  said,  that  having  met 
with  only  partial  success,  he  had  abandoned  the 
use  of  the  gas,  and  advised  Mr.  Dixon  not  to 
take  it. 

But  the  conduct  of  Dr.  Wells  after  the  discovery 
by  Dr.  Morton  was  announced,  is  sufficient  to  set 
at  rest  his  claims  to  priority.  Dr.  Morton  imme- 
diately wrote  to  him,  and  invited  him  to  come  to 
Boston  to  see  the  experiments  and  to  aid  him  in 
bringing  the  ether  into  use.  To  this  Dr.  Wells 
replied  by  the  following  letter  : 

Hartford,  (Conn.,)  Oct.  20,  1846. 
Dr.  Morton  : 

Dear  Sir, — Your  letter,  dated  yesterday,  is  just 
received,  and  I  hasten  to  answer  it,  for  fear  you  will 
adopt  a  method,  in  disposing  of  your  rights,  which 
will  defeat  your  object.  Before  you  make  any  ar- 
rangements whatever,  I  wish  to  see  you.  I  think 
I  will  be  in  Boston  the  first  of  next  week — probably 
Monday  night.  If  the  operation  of  administering 
the  gas  is  not  attended  with  too  much  trouble,  and 
will  produce  the  effect  you  state,  it  will,  undoubt- 
edly, be  a  fortune  to  you,  provided  it  is  rightly  man- 
aged. 

Yours,  in  haste,  H.  Wells. 

This  letter  was  published  in  Mr.  Warren's  pam- 
phlet in  April,  1847,  as  soon  as  possible  after  Dr. 
Wells'  action  in  France  became  known  here.  Dr. 
Wells  has  attempted  no  explanation  of  it.  The 
letter  is  in  Dr.  Morton's  bound  volumes  of  letters, 
and  at  present  in  the  possession  of  the  editor. 

About  the  time  named  in  the  letter,  viz.,  during 
the  last  week  in  October,  Dr.  Wells  came  to  Bos- 
ton and  saw  several  experiments  at  Dr.  Morton's 
office,  and  knew  that  two  experiments,  pronounced 
successful,  had  been  tried  at  the  hospital. 

In  answer  to  a  letter  from  the  editor,  R.  H. 
Eddy,  Esq.,  has  famished  the  following  statement : 

Boston,  Feb.  17th,  1847. 
R.  H.  Dana,  Esq.  : 

Dear  Sir — In  reply  to  your  note  of  this  morn- 
ing, I  have  to  state  that  about  the  time  I  was  en- 
gaged in  preparing  the  papers  for  the  procural  of 
the  patent,  in  the  United  States,  on  the  discovery 
of  Dr.  Morton,  for  preventing  pain  in  surgical 
operations,  by  the  inhalation  of  the  vapor  of  sul- 
phuric ether,  I  was  requested  by  Dr.  Morton  to  call 
at  his  office  to  have  an  interview  with  the  late  Dr. 
Horace  Wells,  who  was  then  on  a  visit  to  this  city, 
and  who  Dr.  Morton  thought  might  be  able  to  ren- 
der him  valuable  advice  and  assistance  in  regard  to 
the  mode  of  disposing  of  privileges  to  use  the  dis- 
covery. Accordingly  I  had  an  interview  with  Dr. 
Wells.  During  such  meeting  we  conversed  freely 
on  the  discovery  and  in  relation  to  the  experiments 
Dr.  Wells  had  been  witness  to  in  the  office  of  Dr. 
Morton.  The  details  of  our  conversation  I  do  not 
recollect  sufficiently  to  attempt  to  relate  them,  but 
the  whole  of  it,  and  the  manner  of  Dr.  Wells  at 
the  time,  led  me,  in  no  respect,  to  any  suspicion 
that  he  (Dr.  Wells)  had  ever  before  been  aware  of 
the  then  discovered  effect  of  ether  in  annulling  pain 
during  a  surgical  operation.  Dr.  Wells  doubted 
the  ability  of  Dr.  Morton  to  procure  a  patent,  not 
on  the  ground  that  he  (Dr.  Morton)  was  not  the 
first  and  original  discoverer,  but  that  he  (Dr. 
Wells)  believed  the  discovery  was  not  a  legal  sub- 
ject for  a  patent.     He  advised  him,  however,  to 


make  application  for  one,  and  to  dispose  of  as  many 
licenses  as  he  could  while  such  application  might 
be  pending  ;  in  fact,  to  make  as  much  money  out 
of  the  discovery  as  he  could  while  the  excitement 
in  regard  to  it  might  last.  I  must  confess,  that 
when,  some  time  afterwards,  I  heard  of  the  preten- 
sions of  Dr.  Wells  to  be  considered  the  discoverer 
of  the  aforementioned  effect  of  ether,  I  was  struck 
with  great  surprise,  for  his  whole  conversation  with 
me,  at  the  time  of  our  interview,  led  me  to  the  belief 
that  he  fully  and  entirely  recognized  the  discovery 
to  have  been  made  by  Dr.  Morton,  or  at  least,  partly 
by  him  and  partly  by  Dr.  C.  T.  Jackson,  as  I  then 
supposed.  Respectfully  yours, 

R.  H.  Eddy. 

During  the  few  days  Dr.  Wells  was  in  Boston, 
the  experiments  at  Dr.  Morton's  office  were  not  so 
successful  as  usual,  owing,  as  Dr.  M.  says,  to  the 
difficulty  in  procuring  the  best  of  ether  in  sufficient 
quantities  for  the  suddenly  increased  demand.  Dr. 
Wells  was  not  satisfied  with  the  experiments,  and 
advised  Dr.  Morton  to  abandon  them,  telling  him 
that  their  operation  would  be  uncertain,  limited, 
attended  with  danger,  and  of  no  sufficient  practical 
utility  to  justify  the  risk  and  expense.  He  at- 
tended no  surgical  operation,  and  returned  to  Hart- 
ford satisfied,  undoubtedly,  that  Dr.  M.'s  exper- 
iments would  end  either  in  some  catastrophe,  or, 
like  his  own,  be  abandoned  as  not  capable  of  being 
made  of  any  practical  value.  This  accounts  for  his 
entire  silence  for  two  months  after  the  discovery  was 
blazed  abroad,  and  after  he  had  witnessed  its  oper- 
ation. We  regret  to  see  that,  in  his  pamphlet,  he 
passes  over  this  correspondence  and  his  visit  to 
Boston,  in  entire  silence. 

Nothing  whatever  was  heard  from  Dr.  Wells, 
though  he  was  in  the  country  all  the  time,  until  the 
success  of  this  discovery  was  proved  beyond  a 
doubt,  great  names  had  become  responsible  for  it, 
and  a  petition  had  been  presented  to  congress  for 
a  grant,  in  lieu  of  the  patent.  Then,  for  the  first 
time.  Dr.  Wells  makes  an  assertion  of  his  claim, 
by  an  informal  remonstrance  laid  before  the  com- 
mittee of  congress,  by  the  member  from  the  dis- 
trict of  Hartford,  the  Hon.  James  Dixon,  in  which 
he  claims  priority  of  discovery,  in  1844.  But  Dr. 
Wells  furnished  no  evidence  to  the  committee,  and 
went  to  Europe.  His  visit  to  Europe  had  no 
connection  with  this  discovery,  and  certainly  it  is 
a  singular  thing,  that  we  see  the  professed  maker 
of  the  greatest  discovery  of  the  age,  allowing  it  to 
remain  neglected  for  two  years,  leaving  all  the 
credit  of  it  to  another  for  several  months,  and  then 
sailing  for  Europe  upon  a  speculation  in  the  pur- 
chase and  resale  of  pictures. 

On  Dr.  Wells'  arrival  in  Europe,  or  soon  after- 
wards, he  finds  the  ether  discovery  received  with 
universal  applause.  He  states  to  Dr.  Brewster  of 
Paris,  the  distinguished  American  dentist,  that  he 
had  suggested  the  idea  of  producing  insensibility 
by  inhalation  to  Dr.  Morton  two  years  before,  and 
had  experimented  in  that  direction  witn  success. 
Dr.  Brewster,  in  his  letter  to  Dr.  Morton,  of  21st 
March,  1847,  says  it  was  some  time  before  he 
could  prevail  upon  Dr.  Wells  to  present  his  claims, 
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as  the  discoverer,  to  the  scientific  societies  of  Paris. 
This,  Dr.  Brewster  naturaliy  attributed  to  his  mod- 
esty. Knowing  the  full  history,  now,  we  see  in 
it  only  a  proper  appreciation  of  his  own  merits. 
He  had  not  made  the  discovery  that  inhalation 
would  produce  that  degree  of  insensibility  that 
would  render  the  otherwise  most  painful  operations 
painless.  He  had  only  experimented  in  that  direc- 
tion, upon  the  hint  of  Davy ;  and  abandoned  his 
experiments,  without  a  single  test  operation  in  sur- 
gery, as  uncertain,  hazardous,  and  of  little  practical 
value ;  leaving  it  entirely  uncertain  what  the 
eflfect  would  be  in  a  protracted  and  severe  opera- 
lion.  He  had  started  out  as  a  pioneer  in  this 
cause,  and  after  following  an  imperfect  trail  another 
had  pointed  out  to  him,  he  returns  disheartened, 
and  gives  up  the  pursuit  to  others.  He  fixes  his 
beacon  where  he  had  failed,  and  Dr.  Morton  avoids 
it  and  passes  on  to  the  great  discovery.  Dr.  Jack- 
son is  the  bystander,  who  says  to  the  adventur- 
er— I  looked  down  the  path  you  are  going,  some 
years  ago,  with  my  glass ;  it  seems  to  lead  in  the 
direction  of  the  place  you  wish  to  find ;  but  wheth- 
er there  be  any  such  place,  whether  it  be  worth 
finding,  and  whether  this  path  will  lead  to  it,  or 
end  in  a  bog  after  all,  I  cannot  tell ;  you  must  try 
for  yourself ;  and  remember,  if  you  find  you  are 
mistaken,  don't  bring  my  name  in  with  it. 


CONCLUSION. 

We  ask  the  reader,  after  he  shall  have  been 
through  the  preceding  chapters,  whether  the  fol- 
lowing summary  is  not  a  fair  statement  of  the 
whole  matter? 

The  idea  that  inhalation  might  produce  a  degree 
of  insensibility  more  or  less  valuable  in  surgical 
cases,  was  thrown  out  years  ago  on  well-known 
and  high  authority.  It  was  known  that  the 
inhalation  of  ether  would  produce  a  certain  degree 
of  insensibility.  This  discovery  consists  in  the 
demonstration  of  the  fact,  by  actual  experiment, 
that  inhalation  would  safely  produce  such  a  state 
of  insensibilitij  that  the  severest  surgical  operations 
could  be  performed  without  pain. 

Dr.  Wells,  receiving  the  general  idea,  publicly 
experimented  in  that  direction,  with  nitrous  oxide 
gas,  but  tried  no  satisfactory  test  experiment,  did 
not  try  ether,  and  abandoned  his  experiments  in 
the  belief  that  nothing  safe,  certain,  and  of  much 
practical  value,  could  be  got  from  them. 

Dr.  Jackson,  receiving  the  same  general  idea, 
from  the  same  high  authority,  may  have  thought, 
also,  that  ether  could  be  tried,  as  well  as  nitrous 
oxide  gas ;  but  made  no  experiment,  and  dis- 
covered nothing. 

Dr.  Morton  received  the  same  general  idea, 
knew  that  the  attempt  with  nitrous  oxide  had 
failed,  acquainted  himself,  independently  of  Dr. 
Jackson,  with  the  known  eJEFects  of  sulphuric  ether, 
experimented  with  that,  had  sufiicient  motive, 
courage  and  energy  to  persevere,  and  demonstrated 
tiie  fact. 

Dr.    Morton   did   not   know   beforehand,    (as, 


indeed,  he  does  not  pretend,)  and  no  one  could 
have  known  beforehand,  the  whole  extent  and 
degree  of  the  effect  that  was  discovered.  He 
believed  that  something  important  and  valuable 
could  be  obtained  ;  he  was  determined  to  discover 
all  that  could  be  discovered,  and  succeeded  in 
demonstrating  all  that  he  hoped  and  even  more 
than  he  imagined. 


REPORT     OF     THE     TRUSTEES     OF    THE     MASSACHU- 
SETTS   GENERAL    HOSPITAL. 

The  officers  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital for  the  year  1847,- were  the  following  gen- 
tlemen : — 

William  Appleton,  Esq.,  President, 
Theodore  Lyman,  Esq.,  Vice  President, 
Henry  Andrews,  Esq.,  Treasurer, 
Marcus  Morton,  Jr.,  Esq.,  Secretary. 

Charles  Amory,  Nathaniel  I.  Bowditch,  Robert 
Hooper,  Francis  C.  Lowell,  Henry  B.  Rogers, 
J.  Wiley  Edmands,  Wilham  T.  Andrews,  George 
M.  Dexter,  Thomas  Lamb,  John  A.  Lowell, 
J.  Thomas  Stevenson,  and  Edward  Wigglesworth, 
Esquires,  Trustees. 

Drs.  James  Jackson,  John  Jeffries,  George  C. 
Shattuck,  and  Edward  Reynolds,  Board  of  Con- 
sultation. 

Drs.  Jacob  Bigelow,  Enoch  Hale,  J.  B.  S. 
Jackson,  Henry  L  Bowditch,  John  D.  Fisher,  and 
Oliver  W.  Holmes,  Visiting  Physicians. 

Drs.  John  0.  Warren,  George  Hayward,  S. 
D.  Townsend,  Henry  J.  Bigelow,  Samuel  Park- 
man,  J.  Mason  Warren,  Visiting  Surgeons. 

The  annual  report  for  the  year  was  drawn  up 
by  a  committee  consisting  of  N.  L  Bowditch  and 
J.  W.  Edmands,  Esquires,  and  adopted  by  the  Jj 
trustees,  unanimously.  This  unanimity  was  actual  ' 
as  well  as  legal,  each  trustee  being  consulted, 
whether  present  at  the  meeting  or  not.  As  the 
report  of  the  trustees,  it  was  then  accepted  by  the 
corporation,  by  a  unanimous  vote. 

We  extract  so  much  of  the  report  as  relates  to 
the  ether  discovery. 

It  is  proper  to  state  that  the  committee  had 
several  personal  interviews  with  Dr.  Jackson,  Dr. 
Gay  and  Dr.  Morton,  consulted  all  persons  most 
conversant  with  the  subject,  and  examined  all  the 
published  documents,  and  numerous  witnesses. 

The  past  year  has  tested  the  unspeakable  impor- 
tance of  the  recent  discovery  of  the  properties  of 
Sulphuric  Ether;  no  less  than  132  operations,* 
many  of  them  of  much  severity,  having  been  al 
ready  performed  with  entire  success  on  patients 
who  had  been  rendered  insensible  through  its  be- 
nign influence.     By  overcoming  all  muscular  and 

*  Dr.  Ralph  K.  Jones,  one  of  the  house  physicians,  po- 
litely copied  for  the  use  of  the  committee  a  list  of  all  these 
132  cases  (prepared  by  Dr  Dalton,  one  of  the  house  sur- 
geons, for  a  different  purpose.)  This  list  specifies  the  " 
name  of  each  patient,  the  nature  of  the  operation,  and  its 
result.  At  the  end  is  a  tabular  summary  ;  showing  that, 
of  the  patients  thus  operated  upon,  there  were  discharged 
well,  75  ;  much  relieved,  15  ;  relieved,  5  ;  not  relieved,  7  ; 
dead,  8  ;  uncertain,  2 ;— the  number  remaining  under  treat- 
ment being  20. 
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nervous  resistance,  it  has  extended  the  domain  of 
surgery  ;  making  operations  possible  which  could 
not  have  been  performed,  and  which  would  not  have 
been  attempted,  without  its  aid;  and,  by  the  re- 
moval of  the  fear  of  pain,  it  has  greatly  increased 
the  actual  number  of  operations.  It  has  already 
become  an  established  remedy  throughout  all  the 
chief  cities  of  Europe,  and  its  benefits  have  reached 
even  the  distant  natives  of  Singapore  and  of  Canton. 

With  just  pride,  therefore,  the  trustees  would 
now  record  the  fact,  that  within  the  walls  of  this 
building  were  witnessed  the  first  painless  capital 
operations  that  were  ever  performed.  The  world 
at  large,  indeed,  is  in  no  small  degree  indebted  to 
the  medical  and  surgical  officers  of  this  institution. 
But  for  their  immediate  appreciation  of  the  impor- 
tance of  this  discovery,  and  their  considerate,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  zealous  and  prompt  cooperation 
with  Dr.  Morton,  in  availing  themselves  of  its  use, 
its  application  might  have  been  restricted  to  the 
comparatively  unimportant  operations  of  the  dentist. 
Who  can  say  what  might  have  been  the  result,  had 
his  overtures  been  received  with  excessive  caution? 
An  answer  may  perhaps  be  found  in  the  fact,  that 
it  is  only  within  a  few  weeks,  if  at  all,  that  the  use 
of  sulphuric  ether  has  been  introduced  into  our  sis- 
ter institution  in  Pennsylvania.  This  appears  by 
"the  Annual  Report  on  Surgery  read  before  the 
College  of  Physicians,  Nov.  2,  1847,  by  Isaac  Par- 
ish, M.  D.,"  where  it  is  said  : — ^'At  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Hospital  in  this  city,  it  has  not  been  tried  at  all; 
being  considered  by  the  judicious  surgeons  of  that 
institution  as  a  remedy  of  doubtful  safety,  or,  at 
least,  as  not  sufficiently  established  to  warrant  them 
in  its  employ II. ent."  And  yet,  in  the  same  report, 
we  find  the  tuUowing  sentence  : — "But,  when  we 
extend  our  vision  to  foreign  countries,  and  call  to 
mind  that  during  the  past  nine  months  it  has  been 
adopted  in  most  of  the  large  hospitals  of  Great  Brit- 
ain— in  the  vast  hospitals  of  Paris,  and,  for  the  last 
six  months,  in  the  numerous  institutions  of  like 
character  in  Germany,  including  the  immense  hos- 
pitals at  Vienna  and  Berlin,  we  can  form  some  idea 
of  the  extent  to  which  it  has  been  carried,  and  of 
the  firm  hold  which  this  great  American  discovery 
has  taken  of  the  mind  of  the  scientific  world." 

The  first  operators  who  applied  it  were  Drs.  John 
C.  Warren,  and  George  Hayward,  surgeons  of  this 
hospital.  The  enthusiasm  of  one  of  their  col- 
leagues,* who  had  been  especially  earnest  in  urging 
the  performance  of  these  operations,  led  him  to  be- 
come the  first  champion  of  ether  in  this  country, 
by  a  publication  of  much  merit ;  and  also  to  trans- 
mit the  earliest  account  of  the  discovery  to  England, 
where  it  was  at  once  hailed  with  rapturous  exulta- 
tion. And  another,!  ^  favorite  alike  of  science  and 
the  muses,  has  thus  vividly  described  its  beneficent 
effi3cts  : — "  The  knife  is  searching  for  disease — the 
pulleys  are  dragging  back  dislocated  limbs — nature 
herself  is  working  out  the  primal  curse,  which 
doomed  the  tenderest  of  her  creatures  to  the  sharp- 
est of  her  trials ;  but  the  fierce  extremity  of  suffer- 
ing has  been  steeped  in  the  waters  of  forgetfulness, 
and  the  deepest  furrow  in  the  knotted  brow  of  ag- 
ony has  been  smoothed  forever."  Even  the  grave 
and  dispassionate  Dr.   Warren  himself  (in  a  yet 

*Dr.  Henry  .T.  Bigelow,  who,  on  November  9,  1846, 
read  a  paper  before  the  Boston  Society  for  Medical 
Improvement,  suggesting  most  of  the  important  uses 
(olistetric  excepted)  to  which  ether  has  since  been  suc- 
cessfully applied. 

t  Dr.  Oliver  W.  Holmes.  See  his  "  Introductory  Lec- 
ture, delivered  before  the  Medical  Class  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, Nov   :^,  1^47." 


unpublished  work,  which  he  kindly  coinmunicated 
to  the  committee,  and  which  embodies  the  matured 
results  of  his  own  experience  upon  this  subject) 
indulges  in  equally  graphic  language  : — "  Who 
could  have  imagined,  that  drawing  the  knife  over 
the  delicate  skin  of  the  face  might  produce  a  sensa- 
tion of  unmixed  delight! — that  the  turning  and 
twisting  of  instruments  in  the  most  sensitive  blad- 
der might  be  accompanied  by  a  beautiful  dream  !"  * 

Professor  Simpson,  of  Edinburgh,  has  discovered 
that  a  new  agent  (chloroform  f )  possesses  the  same 
powers  as  sulphuric  ether,  and,  as  he  thinks,  many 
and  great  advantages  over  it.  The  universal  law 
of  intellect  is  progress.  But,  though  others  may 
erect  the  superstructure,  the  corner-stone  of  the 
building  will  preserve  an  imperishable  record  of  its 
founder.  The  name  of  Fulton  will  never  be  for- 
gotten. Yet  how  vast  is  the  difl^erence  between  the 
first  humble  steamboat  that  slowly  toiled  up  the 
Hudson,  and  those  majestic  structures  which  novyr 
defy  the  storms  of  the  Atlantic  ! 

As  philanthropists,  we  may  well  rejoice  that  we 
have  had  any  agency,  however  slight,  in  conferring 
on  poor,  suffering  humanity,  so  precious  a  gift. 
Unrestrained  and  free  as  God's  own  sunshine,  it 
has  gone  forth  to  cheer  and  gladden  the  earth.  It 
will  awaken  the  gratitude  of  the  present  and  of  all 
coming  generations.  The  student  who,  from  dis 
tant  lands,  or  in  distant  ages,  may  visit  this  spot, 
will  view  it  with  increased  interest,  as  he  remem- 
bers that  here  was  first  demonstrated  one  of  the 
most  glorious  truths  of  science. 

Pursuant  to  an  informal  suggestion  of  the  board, 
who  regard  this  discovery  as  the  most  important 
event  which  has  occurred  in  the  history  of  this  in- 
stitution, the  committee  proceed  to  make  a  more 
extended  investigation,  in  respect  to  its  origin,  than 
would  otherwise  have  been  thought  necessary. 

A  recent  publication,  by  Dr.  George  Hayward, 
entitled  '.'  Some  account  of  the  first  use  of  Sulphu- 
ric Ether  by  Inhalation  in  Surgical  Practice,"  gives 
a  clear  and  simple  history  of  this  discovery,  and  of 
all  its  attending  circumstances,  as  connected  with  the 
hospital.  It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  earlier  suc- 
cessive steps  by  which  the  grand  result  was  at  last 
obtained.  These  are,  to  a  considerable  extent,  re- 
capitulated in  the  British  and  Foreign  Review  of 
April  last.  It  is  there  stated,  that,  as  early  as  1779, 
"  we  find  many  experiments  on  men  and  animals  on 
the  inspiration  of  different  kinds  of  airs." — "  Dr. 
Beddoes,  in  his  work  on  Factitious  Airs,  published 
at  Bristol  in  1795-6,"  "gives  several  communica- 
tions from  Dr.  Pearson  on  the  inhalation  of  ether," 
also  "  a  letter  from  one  of  Dr.  Thornton's  patients, 
in  which  the  patient  himself  gives  an  account  of  the 
inhalation  of  ether,  by  Dr.  Thornton's  advice,  and 
its  effects  in  a  case  of  pectoral  catarrh.  He  says, 
'  It  gave  almost  immediate  relief  both  to  the  op- 
pression and  pain  in  the  chest.'  On  a  second  trial, 
he  says  he  inhaled  two  tea-spoonfuls  of  ether, 
which,  he  adds,  'gave  immediate  relief  as  before, 
and  I  very  soon  after  fell  asleep,  and  had  a  good 

*  "  Etherization,  with  Surgical  Remarks,  by  John  C. 
Warren,  M.D.  Boston,  1848."  This  work,  now  published, 
is  courteously  dedicated  to  the  president  and  other  officers 
of  this  corporation  byname. 

+  In  a  communication  by  Dr.  Henry  J.  Bigelow  to  the 
Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  dated  Dec.  4,  1846, 
occurs  the  following  sentence,  which  is  interesting  as  con- 
taining a  distinct  anticipation  of  the  discovery  of  some 
new  agent : — "  And  even  when  future  science  shall  have 
abridged  and  improved  the  present  method,  or  substituted 
another  for  it,  it  will  hot  detract  in  the  slightest  degree 
from  the  merit  of  the  original  discoverers  of  a  great  and 
novel  principle." 
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night's  rest.'  " — "Another  curious  case  is  given  by 
Dr.  Thornton,  in  which  inhalation  was  prescribed 
for  the  relief  of  a  very  painful  inflammatory  affection 
of  the  mamma,  and"  with  very  beneficial  effect." 
The  Reviewer  says,  "  At  this  tinae,  and  subse- 
quently. Dr.  Thornton  was  in  the  common  habit 
of  administering  the  vapor  of  ether  to  his  patients." 
— "  In  all  these  trials,  no  one  had  distinctly  in  view 
the  removal  or  abolition  of  pain,  though  this  was 
attained,  indirectly,  in  Dr.  Thornton's  case.  But 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  who,  it  is  well  known,  fir^t 
beo^an  his  chemical  career  by  assisting  Dr.  Bed- 
does,"  "  seems  not  only  to  have  contemplated  such 
a  result,  by  means  of  medicamentous  inhalation,  but 
to  have  actually  put  it  to  the  test  of  experiment  on 
himself.  The  medium  of  his  experiment,  however, 
was  not  ether,  but  the  nitrous  oxide.  Sir  Humph- 
rey tells  us,  that  on  two  occasions  the  inhalation  of 
the  nitrous  oxide  removed  headache.  He  also  tried 
its  effect  in  removing  intense  physical  pain,  while 
he  was  cutting  a  wisdom-tooth."  "  He  says  :  '  As 
nitrous  oxide,  in  its  extensive  operation,  appears  ca- 
pable of  destroying  physical  pain,  it  may  probably  be 
used  ivith  advantage  during  surgical  operations  in 
which  no  great  effusion  of  blood  takes  place.  ^  " — "  In 
the  article  '  Ether,'  in  the  Diet,  des  Sc.  Med.,  vol. 
xiii.,  published  in  1815,  we  find  the  author,  Nysten, 
speaking  of  the  inhalation  of  ether  as  familiarly 
known,  and  as  employed  for  the  relief  of  some  pul- 
monary diseases,  and  also  for  mitigating  fhe  pain 
of  colic. '^ — To  an  eminent  medical  friend,  the  com- 
mittee are  indebted  for  the  fact,  that,  in  Pereira's 
Materia  Medica,  published  in  London  in  1839,  it  is 
expressly  stated  that  "  the  vapor  of  ether  is  inhaled 
in  spasmodic  asthma,  chronic  catarrh,  and  dyspnoea, 
whooping  cough,  and  to  relieve  the  effects  caused  by 
the  accidental  inhalation  of  chlorine  gas.^^  Dr. 
Charles  T.  Jackson,  of  this  city,  (as  we  learn  from 
a  pamphlet  published  in  1847,  under  his  own  sanc- 
tion and  authority,  entitled,  "  Discovery  by  Charles 
T.  Jackson,  M.  D.,  of  the  applicabihty  of  Sulphuric 
Ether  in  Surgical  Operations ;  by  Martin  Gay, 
M.  D.,")  has  distinctly  admitted,  that  he  "was 
early  impressed  with  the  remarks  of  Davy*  con- 
cerning the  remedial  agency  of  gaseous  matters."! 
As  a  learned  chemist,  he  was  also  doubtless  famil- 
iar with  the  publication  last  referred  to.  Accord- 
ingly, two  or  three  years  after  its  appearance,  or 
in  the  winter  of  1841-2,  "  he  inhaled  sulphuric 
ether,  to  obtain  relief  from  the  very  unpleasant  sen- 
sations caused  by  an  accidental  inhalation  of  chlorine 
gas."  In  other  words,  having  accidentally  inhaled 
chlorine  gas,  he  resorted  to  the  prescribed  remedy. 
"  He  at  first  breathed  the  ether  without  producing 
unconsciousness,  but  derived  from  it  some  relief. 
Afterwards,  still  suffering  from  the  chlorine,  he 
continued  the  experiment  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
produce  complete  general  insensibility."  Subse- 
quently, under  precisely  the  same  circumstances, 
he  also  prescribed  it  to  one  of  his  students.  He 
had,  as  he  states,  on  one  previous  occasion,  also 
about  A.D.  1841,  inhaled  it  with  safety  to  the  ex- 
tent of  producing  "  a  peculiar  sleep  or  unconscious- 
ness."— "  Before  his  observations,  a  state  of  complete 
insensibility ,  from  this  cause,  loas  considered  by  the 
best  authorities  as  one  of  greater  or  less  danger; 
and  it  had  been  known  to  produce  fatal  results. 

*Dr.  Jackson,  in  a  letter  i)ublished  with  Dr.  Gay's 
pamphlet,  says,  "My  interest  in  the  respiration  of  gases 
was  first  excited  by  Sir  H.  Davy's  experiments ;  and, 
since  I  became  acquainted  with  them,  the  subject  has  al- 
ways seemed  to  me  to  deserve  further  investigation." 

t  Daily  Advertiser  of  March  l,  1847. 


Young  persons  had  breathed  this  vapor  to  the  extent 
of  producing  unconsciousness,  and  in  some  cases 
without  injury. ^^ 

Dr.  Jackson,  then,  had  not  discovered  any  new 
power  or  property  of  ether.  It  loas  known  that  it 
could  produce  insensibility ;  and  th3.i  that  insensibility ^ 
though  sometimes  fatal,  was  sometimes  unattended 
with  injury.  It  was  also  known  as  a  specific  against 
the  noxious  effects  of  chlorine  gas.  He  had  merely 
tested  these  known  propositions,  and  found  them 
true  in  his  own  person.  By  so  doing,  he  had 
formed,  as  he  states,  a  strong  opinion,  that  pure, 
rectified  sulphuric  ether  could  be  inhaled  with 
safety.  But  its  efficacy  for  the  prevention  of  pain 
he  had,  thus  far,  only  verified  by  actual  experiment 
in  the  case  specified  in  the  text  books,  viz.,  where 
chlorine  gas  had  been  previously  inhaled.  This 
experiment  is  stated  in  Dr.  Gay's  pamphlet  with 
great  particularity,  as  if  it  had  been  one  before 
unknown.  The  motives  which  led  to  it,  and  the 
philosophical  inferences  deduced  by  Dr.  Jackson, 
are  set  forth  with  much  minuteness.  It  seems 
indeed  to  be  relied  on  as  the  very  foundation  of  Dr. 
Jackson's  claim,  as  the  discoverer  of  the  safety  and 
efficacy  of  sulphuric  ether.  It  still  obviously  re- 
mained to  be  proved,  that  it  could  be  safely  and 
effectually  inhaled  for  the  prevention  of  pain  under 
other  circumstances.*  To  establish  this  point.  Dr. 
Jackson  never  attempted  an  experiment  on  man  or 
animal.  It  is  true  that  "  he  communicated  to  sev- 
eral persons!  (and,  among  others,  to  Mr.  Bemis,  an 
eminent  dentist,  in  1842)  his  observations  and  con- 
clusions respecting  the  prevention  of  pain  in  surgi- 
cal operations  ; "  and,  in  February,  1846,  he  in- 
formed a  student  in  his  laboratory,  (Mr.  Joseph 
Peabody,)  who  wished  to  have  two  teeth  extracted, 
"  that  insensibility  would  be  produced  by  the  inhar 
lation  of  sulphuric  ether-vapor.  He  advised  him  to 
breathe  it,  and  to  submit  to  the  operation,  while  in 
the  sleep  induced  thereby."  But  what  effect  did 
his  advice  have  on  Mr.  Peabody?  "He  at  last 
gave  up  the  experiment,  because  his  father,  a  sci- 
entific man,  feared  irritation  of  the  lungs  might 
ensue — because  the  best  aulhorities  on  the  subject  were 
arrayed  against  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Jackson,  and 
because  he  was  unwilling  to  incur  any  risk  for  so 
slight  an  operation."  And  such  was  really  the 
general  state  of  public  opinion,  among  men  of  sci- 
ence, down  to  that  time.|  The  discovery  icas  yet  to 
be  made  by  one  who  was  willing  lo  try  the  experiment, 
notwithstanding  the  best  authorities  on  the  subject 
were  against  it. 

Further,  it  does  not  appear  that,  from  1841-2  to 
1846,  Dr.  Jackson  suggested  its  use,  except  for  the 
slighter  and  instantaneous  operations  of  the  dentist. 
Familiar,  as  he  confesses  himself  to  have  been, 
with  the  views  of  Sir  H.  Davy,  who  had  so  long 
before  suggested  the  use  of  the  nitrous  oxide  in 
operations  attended  with  little  effusion  of  blood,  it 
was  very  natural  that  Dr.  Jackson's  thoughts  should 
have  been  exclusively  turned  to  the  use  of  sulphuric 
ether  in  the  class  of  minor  operations,  which  had 
been  thus  specified  by  so  distinguished  a  philoso- 
pher. It  would  seem,  indeed,  clear  that  he  had  not 
the  remotest  conception  of  its  universal  applicability 
and  importance.     Such,  indeed,  is  the  only  satisfa(>' 

*  Dr.  Gay  says  himself,  "  It  still  remained  to  he  ascer- 
tained, whether  this  unconsciousness  was  so  perfect,  that, 
during  its  continuance,  no  pain  would  be  produced  by 
wounding  instruments."— Pamphlet,  p.  10. 

t  [But  see  ante,  p.  539,  as  to  the  nature  of  that  commu 
nication. — Ed.] 

1:  See  Mr.  MetcalPs  letter  to  the  committee,  p.  533. 
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tory  explanation  of  the  fact,  that,  during  an  interval 
of  nearly  five  years,  he  never  once  tested  this  dis- 
covery, or  caused  it  to  be  tested,  by  a  single  exper- 
iment. Upon  this  point,  indeed,  the  advocate  of 
Dr.  Jackson  says,  "  It  was  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century  after  Jenner  first  heard  the  milk-maid 
express  her  belief  in  the  protective  influence  of 
cow-pox,  that  he  vaccinated  his  first  patient ;"  but, 
he  adds,  "  during  which  period  he  was  much  engaged 
in  the  investigation  of  the  subject.^'  But  ether 
seems  to  have  received  only  a  casual  and  incidental 
attention  from  Dr.  Jackson.  To  make  the  cases  at 
all  parallel,  it  must  be  shown,  that  Jenner,  after 
vaccinating  his  first  patient,  waited  five  years  before 
vaccinating  another,  with  a  like  apparent  uncon- 
sciousness of  the  importance  of  his  discovery.  Indeed 
these  two  discoveries  are  of  so  totally  opposite  a 
character,  that  they  suggest  a  striking  contrast, 
instead  of  a  parallel.  In  the  one  case,  the  truth 
could  be  ascertained  only  by  repeated  experiments 
and  patient  investigation.  It  had  to  fight  its  way 
against  tlie  inveterate  prejudices  of  the  world.  In 
the  other  case,  it  is  fully  and  forever  demonstrated 
by  the  first  successful  capital  operation ;  and  it  is 
at  once  hailed,  as  it  were,  with  delight  by  all  man- 
kind. 

Within  this  period,  Dr.  Horace  Wells,  of  Hart- 
ford, used  the  nitrous  oxide  while  engaged  in 
extracting  teeth.  His  claim,  as  a  discoverer  in  this 
matter,  must  yield  entirely  to  that  of  Sir  H.  Davy, 
who,  after  actual  experiments,  had,  as  it  were,  dis- 
tinctly suggested  the  use  of  this  very  agent  for  this 
object  so  many  years  before.  There  are,  doubtless, 
reasons,  founded  in  the  nature  of  this  agent,  which 
have  prevented  these  suggestions  of  Davy,  in  regard 
to  it,  from  having  been  long  since  realized.  And, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  result  of  Dr.  Wells' 
experiments  elsewhere,  it  is  certain  that  his  public 
performance  of  them  in  Boston  in  1844  was  an 
entire  failure.  It  is  also  stated  by  Dr.  Wells,  that, 
as  early  as  November,  1844,  *'  a  surgical  operation 
was  performed  at  Dr.  Marcy's  office  under  the 
influence  of  SM/;)Aunc  ether ;^^  and  he  adds,  "The 
doctor  then  advised  me  by  all  means  to  continue  the 
use  of  the  nitrous  oxide."  And  it  seems  that  the 
result  of  this  one  experiment  was  such,  that,  pursu- 
ant to  this  advice,  he  abandoned  the  idea  of  the 
further  use  of  ether.  His  claim,  therefore,  to  the 
discovery  in  question,  appears  in  this  view  also  to  be 
equally  unfounded.  We  cannot  but  believe,  that  it 
has  been  without  due  consideration  that  his  claim 
has  received  the  official  sanction  of  his  native  state 
of  Connecticut.*  Indeed,  a  published  letter  from 
Dr.  Wells  to  Dr.  Morton  seems  necessarily  to 
exclude  the  idea  that  he  himself  claimed  to  have 
made  any  such  prior  discovery.f  All  must,  how- 
ever, accord  to  him  the  honor  of  having  been  an 
earnest  and  persevering  seeker  after  truth  in  this 
very  path  of  inquiry.  And  his  labors  and  experi- 
ments may,  we  think,  fairly  be  considered  as  having 
had  some  indirect  influence,  though  not  themselves 
attended  with  direct  success.  J 

Dr.  W.  T.  G.  Morton,  of  this  city,  must  now  be 
mentioned.  He  had  been  a  student  of  Dr.  Jack- 
son's, and  formerly  a  partner  of  Dr.  Wells.  He, 
therefore,  occasionally  availed  himself  of  the  advice 
of  the  former ;  and  he  was  aware  of,  and  (upon  the 

*  [The  resolution  of  the  legislature  of  Connecticut  was 

gissed  in  a  hurried  manner,  without  giving  a  hearing  to 
rs.  Jackson  or  Morton,  and  without  any  investigation 
of  their  claims. — Ed.  J 
.  t  See  Dr.  Wells'  letter,  ante,  p.  555. 
t  See,  ao^ordingly,  the  letter  of  Mr.  Metcalf,  in  page  533. 


public  occasion  in  Boston  before  referred  to)  had 
taken  part  in,  the  experiments  of  the  latter  in  the 
use  of  nitrous  oxide.  It  does  not  appear  that  Dr. 
Wells  had  ever  mentioned  in  Boston  his  one  exper- 
iment with  sulphuric  ether.  There  is  evidence, 
entirely  satisfactory,  that  Dr.  Morton's  attention 
had  been  for  some  time  engaged  upon  the  subject  ;* 

*  A  pamphlet — entitled,  "  Some  Account  of  the  Le- 
theon  ;  or,  Who  is  the  Discoverer?  by  Edward  Warren  ; 
Boston,  1847" — contains  various  depositions  proving  the 
performance  of  experiments,  &c.,  bv  Dr.  Morton.  Several 
of  the  deponents  are  personally  unknown  to  the  commit- 
tee ;  but  Thomas  R.  Spear,  jun.  is  highly  spoken  of,  as 
a  person  of  veracity,  by  Hon.  John  P.  Bigelow  and 
Charles  Sprague,  Esq.,  two  of  our  most  respectable  citi- 
zens. William  P.  Leavitt  is  also  spoken  of  to  the  com- 
mittee, as  a  credible  witness,  by  Nathaniel  G.  Snelling, 
Esq.,  the  well-known  president  of  the  late  Massachusetts 
Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  Company.  Francis  Whit- 
man, one  of  these  deponents,  has  recently  died:  his 
truthfulness  seems  to  be  unquestionable.  Caleb  Eddy, 
Esq.  is  personally  known  to  one  of  the  committee  as 
having  had  the  most  intimate  relations  with  Dr.  Jackson 
in  past  years  ;  and  the  testimony  of  his  son,  R.  H.  Eddy, 
Esq.,  wliich  will  be  hereafter  alluded  to,  is,  we  think, 
entitled  to  the  most  implicit  credit.  These  two  last 
depositions  relate  especially  to  Dr.  Jackson's  connection 
with  this  discovery.  Dr.  Jackson,  indeed,  objects  to  both 
of  these  depositions,  because  the  son  was  interested  in  the 
patent,  and  was  therefore  a  party  in  the  case  ;  and  because 
the  father  would  naturally  take  the  same  views  as  the 
son  in  a  matter  involving  his  pecuniary  interests.  There 
are  also  depositions  of  two  surgeon-dentists,  Grenville 
G.  Hayden  and  John  C.  Hardy,  with  neither  of  whom, 
however,  are  the  committee  acquainted.  [Spear  and 
I^avitt  being  the  two  witnesses  whose  testimony,  if 
believed,  proved  direct  experiments,  the  committee  thought 
it  unnecessary  to  apply  to  the  gentlemen  who  vouch  for 
the  credibility  of  Dr.  Hayden  or  Dr.  Hardy,  particularly 
as,  with  one  exception,  they  were  not  personally  acquainted 
with  the  gentlemen  thus  referred  to.  This  omission,  how- 
ever, on  the  part  of  the  committee,  must  not  be  construed 
as  in  the  slightest  degree  reflectirtg  on  the  entire  credibility 
of  either  of  these  witnesses.  1*  Dr.  Hayden  formed  a  con- 
nection in  business  with  Dr.  Morton  in  the  summer  of 
1846,  and  Dr.  Hardy  was  formerly  a  student  with  Dr. 
Morton.  The  testiniony  of  the  latter  witness  is  as  fol- 
lows, viz.  : — "  In  the  autumn  of  1844,  I  was  present,  at 
the  request  of  Dr.  W.  T.  G.  Morton,  to  see  a  preparation 
administered  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  pain  in  ex- 
tracting a  tooth.  Dr.  Morton  at  that  time  expressed 
great  interest  and  solicitude  in  these  experiments,  and 
also  at  the  same  time  requested  me  to  assist  him  in 
making  some  further  experiments,  in  casv,;  ".hey  suc- 
ceeded." 

It  may  not  perhaps  be  irrelavent,  in  this  connection,  to 
mention,  that  Dr.  Morton,  on  May  3, 1845,  (as  appears  by 
a  bookseller's  bill  of  that  date,  exhibited  to  the  commit- 
tee,) purchased  seven  volumes  upon  surgery,  physiology, 
anatomy,  and  chemistry  ;  and  liKewise,  "  Pereira's  Bla- 
teria  Medica," — a  work  which  contains  various  details  of 
experiments  performed  upon  dogs,  <^c.,  with  sulphuric 
ether.  But  upon  this  circumstance  the  committee  lay  no 
great  stress.  The  testimony  of  George  O.  Barnes  and 
of  Dr.  Keep,  piiblished  with  Dr.  Gay's  pamphlet,  seems 
to  show  that  Dr.  Morton  did  not  realize  the  importance 
of  admitting  any  atmospheric  air  with  sulphuric  ether, 
during  his  early  experiments ;  so  that  he  probably  had 
not,  to  that  time,  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  its 
properties. t 

Dr.  Hayden's  testimony  clerfrly  relates,  in  great  part, 
to  experiments  performed  with  certain  "  ether"  bought 
of  Stevens,  Brewer,  and  Co.,  in  August,  1846,  and  con- 
tained in  a  demijohn.  And  Leavitt's  and  Spear's  testi- 
mony apparently  relates  wholly  to  the  same  "ether." 
And,  of  this  "ether,"  Whitman  says  that  he  told  Dr. 
Morton  he  knew  what  it  was — that  it  was  chloric  ether. 
From  this,  Dr.  Jackson  infers  a  wish,  on  the  part  of  the 
other  deponents,  to  suppress  the  fact  that  it  was  "  chloric 
ether,"  and  to  deceive  the  public  into  a  belief  that  it  was 
sulphuric  ether.  From  Dr.  Hayden's  supplementary  cer- 
tificate, appended  to  analyses  of  Dr.  Gay  and  Mr.  Bur- 
nett, it  would  seem,  however,  that  he  now  distinctly 

*  [See  ante,  p.  535,  as  to  Dr.  Hayden.  1 

t  [But  see  ante,  pp.  553,  554,  and  post,  p.  564.] 
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that  he  had  purchased  and  experimented  upon  sul- 
phuric ether  ;  that,  as  early  as  July,  1846,  a  highly 
intelligent  chemist  of  this  city  had  a  conversation 
■with  him  upon  its  medicinal  qualities  ;*  and  that, 

alleges  it  to  be  vnredified  sulphuric  ether.  Further, 
Whitman's  testimony,  though  it_  does  not  state  the  per- 
formance of  actual  experiments,  is,  in  several  particulars, 
highly  confirmatory  of  Spear's  and  Leavitt's.  And  we 
think,  that  the  remark  testified  to  by  Whitman,  as  made 
by  him  on  this  one  occasion  to  Dr.  Morton,  in  respect  to 
the  contents  of  the  demijohn  being  chloric  ether,  is  a  very 
difierent  thing  from  a  deliberate  statement,  in  his  depo- 
sition, that  the  substance  really  was  chloric  ether.  It 
seems  to  the  committee  as  if  he  had  said,  "  You  are  very 
secret  and  mysterious  in  your  movements  ;  but  I  think  I 
have  found  out  what  is  in  the  demijohn:  I  am  satisfied 
that  it  is  chloric  ether."  Indeed,  the  whole  of  this 
alleged  discrepancy  is  rendered  entirely  immaterial  by 
Mr.  MetcalPs  letter,  referred  to  in  the  next  note,  which 
proves  affirmatively,  and  beyond  all  controversy,  that  Dr. 
Morton  really  was  acquainted  with,  and  had  had  in  his 
possession,  sulphuric  ether,  before  this  purchase  from 
Stevens  and  Co.  Further,  this  argument  of  Dr.  Jackson 
is  very  remarkable,  when  we  consider  that,  in  the  spe- 
cification accompanying  the  patent,  he  does  not,  in  the 
statement  of  his  own  claims,  rely  exclusively  upon  the 
use  of  sulphuric  ether.  Its  terms  would  probably  be 
broad  enough  to  include  chloroform.  Dr.  Jackson  also 
comments  on  the  omission  of  Dr.  Morton  to  state  at  first 
to  Mr.  Eddy  the  fact,  that  he  had  ever  performed  any 
experiments  before  his  interview  with  Dr.  Jackson,  Sept. 
30,  1846.  This  omission,  it  would  seem,  however,  that 
Mr.  Eddy  himself  regards  as  sufficiently  accounted  for  by 
the  circumstances  of  the  case.  Dr.  Jackson  also  remarks 
on  the  fact,  that  Leavitt,  in  his  testimony,  admits  that  the 
purchase  from  Stevens,  Brewer,  and  Co.  was  made  by 
him,  under  Dr.  Morton's  orders,  in  the  name  of  another 
person,  as  if  to  be  sent  into  the  country.  This  system  of 
concealment  and  secresy  may  be  a  subject  of  regret ;  but 
we  do  not  think,  that  the  general  credibility  of  the  wit- 
cess  is  at  all  affected  by  this  circumstance.  The  com- 
mittee have  preferred,  throughout  this  investigation,  to 
confine  themselves  entirely  to  facts  proved  by  third  per- 
sons ;  disregarding,  as  much  as  possible,  all  unsupported 
verbal  statements  and  admissions  of  either  party;  as  they 
had  reason  to  believe  that  these  had  been  often  made 
when  in  a  state  of  excitement,  or  under  circumstances 
rendering  the  language  liable  to  be  misconstrued  or  mis- 
understood. 

*  Mr.  MetcalPs  letter,  ante  p.  533. 

Mr.  Metcalf  isthe  well-known  predecessor  of  Mr.  Bur- 
nett, and,  as  an  apothecary,  has  long  possessed,  in  the 
highest  degree,  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  medical 
profession  ;  and  there  is  no  one  in  the  community,  whose 
personal  character  would  give  higher  authority  to  any 
statement  of  facts  distinctly  and  positively  made.  //  is 
therefore  certain,  that  Dr.  Morton,  months  before  his 
interview  with  Dr.  Jackson,  purchased  sulphuric  ether  at 
the  very  shop  where  Dr.  Jackson  at  last  advised  him  to 
buy  some  more,  (pure  and  rectified,)  with  wnich  the  suc- 
cessful experiment  was  made.  And  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  the  details  of  the  conversation,  given  by  Mr.  Met- 
calf, seem  conclusively  to  show  with  what  intent  Dr. 
Morton  was  then  making  his  purchase. 

The  committee  may  claim  the  entire  credit  of  obtaining 
this  most  important  testimony.  Mr.  Metcalf,  having  been 
absent  in  Europe,  had  never  been  applied  to  by  Dr.  Mor- 
ton, who  called  upon  him  only  at  tne  express  suggestion 
of  the  committee.  Besides  its  direct  bearing  in  the  case, 
it  confirms  the  statement  of  Dr.  Hayden,  who  had  previ- 
ously testified  to  the  purchase  of  a  small  quantity  of  sul- 
phuric ether  at  Mr.  Burnett's  ;  and  not  only  so,  but  it 
seems  to  prove  that  Dr.  Hayden  could  not  have  any  mo- 
tive for  misrepresenting  the  contents  of  the  demijohn, 
since  the  point  at  issue  was  Dr.  Morton's  entire  igno- 
rance of  sulphuric  ether,  not  hXs greater  or  less  knoicledge 
of  that  agent.  Dr.  Gay,  from  the  omission  in  the  pub- 
lished affidavits  of  Dr.  Morton  to  state  the  kind  of  ether 
used  in  his  experiments,  infers  his  total  ignorance  of  sul- 
phuric ether,  down  to  Sept.  30,  1846.  Indeed,  Dr.  Jack- 
son stated  to  one  of  the  committee,  that,  when  Dr.  Morton 
had  his  interview  with  him  on  Sept.  30,  1846,  he  (Dr. 
Morton)  had  never  seen  sulphuric  ether— did  not  even 
know  it  by  sight— was  wholly  ignorant  about  its  nature 
and  qualities— and  got  from  him,  for  the  first  time,  the 
idea  of  using  it.  To  the  suggestion  that  this  ignorance 
vas  feigned,  he  replied  that  lie  knew  it  to  be  real ;  and 


at  this  very  time,  he  made  an  arrangement  in  busi- 
ness, the  express  object  of  which  was  to  relieve 
himself  from  the  immediate  duties  of  his  profession, 
in  order  to  devote  himself  to  something  which  would 
make  an  entire  revolution  in  dentistry.*  But  wo 
do  not  think  it  at  all  material  to  go  into  the  minute 
details  of  this  evidence.  Skilful  in  his  particular 
department,  he  makes  no  pretensions  to  general 
science.  Seeking  for  this  discovery — acquainted 
with  this  very  agent — he  calls  upon  Dr.  Jackson  ; 
wishing,  without  betraying  his  own  motives  and 
objects,  to  obtain  all  the  information  w^hich  Dr. 
Jackson's  extensive  researches  and  experience  might 
enable  him  to  furnish.  Dr.  Jackson,  at  this  inter- 
view, voluntarily  gives  him  the  strongest  assurances 
of  the  expediency  and  safety  of  using  pure  rectified 
sulphuric  ether;  informs  him  where  he  can  get 
some  of  a  good  quality  ;f  and  advises  him,  as  he  had 
more  than  once  advised  others,  to  try  the  experi- 
ment.! Unlike  others,  Dr.  Morton  determines  to 
do  so.  He  does  not  yield  to  any  doubt,  from  the 
opposite  array  of  authorities.  He  is  willing  to  take 
the  risk.  Accordingly,  on  Sept,  30,  1846 — after 
having,  as  he  states,  first  inhaled  it  himself— he 
finds  a  patient  who  consents  to  permit  him  to  use  it, 
and  extracts  a  tooth  without  pain.  It  was,  of  course, 
at  first  still  uncertain  whether  the  insensibility  so 
satisfactorily  obtained  during  this  brief  operation 
would  continue  through  a  more  prolonged  one. 
Dr.  Morton,  on  the  next  day,  calls  on  Dr.  Jackson, 
and  informs  him  of  his  success ;  and  the  latter 
states,  that  he  advised  Dr.  Morton  to  get  the  sur- 
geons of  the  hospital  to  permit  its  use.^  He  does 
not  himself,  however,  see  any  of  these  oflScers. 
He  is  not  himself  present  at  any  of  the  early  opera- 
tions. ||  He  fears  that  Dr.  Morton  may  recklessly 
do  some  great  mischief.     He  refuses  to  give  him  a 

remarked,  "  The  committee  may  consider  it  as  a  certain 
fact  in  the  case.  It  can  be  proved  beyond  all  reasonable 
doubt  whatever."  The  committee,  being  aware  of  Mr. 
MetcalPs  statement,  suggested  that  an  unimpeachable 
witness  had  stated  that,  three  months  before  tnat  inter- 
view, Dr.  Morton  had  bought  sulphuric  ether,  and  con- 
versed with  him  respecting  its  medicinal  qualities.  Dr. 
Jackson  replied  that  it  could  not  be — that  it  must  be  an 
entire  mistake,  &c.  The  committee  learned,  two  days 
afterwards,  from  Mr.  Metcalf,  that  he  had  himself  pre- 
viously informed  Dr.  Jackson  of  the  fact,  that,  before  he 
tcent  to  Europe,  he  had  seen  Dr.  Morton  buying  sulphuric 
ether,  and  conversed  with  him  about  its  qualities.  He 
had  not,  indeed,  stated  to  Dr.  Jackson  the  precise  time 
when  this  interview  took  place  ;  but  the  committee  think, 
that  this  circumstance  affords  evidence  that  Dr.  Jackson's 
conclusions  in  this  case  have  been  formed  without  a  care- 
ful and  deliberate  consideration  of  the  facts,  even  when 
brought  directlywithin  his  notice. 

*  Letters  of  R.  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  Esq.,  and  F.  Dana,  Jr., 
M.  D.,  ante,  p.  536. 

f  Viz.,  at  Mr.  Burnett's  shop,  where  Dr.  Morton  had 
himself  purchased  sulphuric  ether  three  months  before. 

t  The  committee  deem  it  a  very  important  considera- 
tion, in  respect  to  this  interview,  that  the  information  in 
question  was  elicited  by  the  visit  of  Dr.  Morton  to  Dr. 
Jackson  for  a  specific  purpose,  viz.,  to  obtain  the  means 
of  persuading  a  patient  to  submit  to  an  operation,  under 
the  idea  that  it  would  be  unattended  with  pain  ;  and  that 
it  was  not  disclosed  in  an  interview  sought  by  Dr.  Jack- 
son to  make  trial  of  it  for  his  satisfaction,  or  to  accom- 
plish his  purposes. 

§  Dr.  G.  G.  Hayden,  however,  in  his  affidavit,  states 
that,  "  on  the  evening  of  30th  of  September,  after  the  tirsc 
experiment  had  been  made  with  success.  Dr.  Morton 
spoke  about  going  to  the  hospital,  and  using  the  ether 
there,  and  thus  bringing  out  the  new  discovery  ;"  while  a 
witness  of  Dr.  Jackson's  testifies,  that  "Dr.  Morton 
strongly  objected  at  first  to  going  to  the  hospital."  He 
certainly  showed  no  such  reluctance  at  last. 

II  Dr.  Jackson  was  absent  from  the  city  when  th^  third 
operation  was  performed  at  the  hospital,  and  remained 
absent  twelve  days  ;  but,  besides  this  expected  absence, 
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written  certificate  of  tUe  safety  of  the  application  of 
ether.  He  openly  and  strongly  expresses  his 
regret,  that  he  had  over  communicated  to  Dr.  Mor- 
ton any  information  upon  the  subject.*  Certainly, 
then,  with  respect  to  all  these  subsequent  experi- 
ments, Dr.  Jackson  is  free  from  the  least  responsi- 
bility ;  and  this  alike,  whether  he  doubted  the  safety 
of  the  application  of  ether,  or  only,  as  it  would 
seem,  the  competency  of  Dr.  Morton  to  administer 
it  safely.  In  either  case,  the  risk  was  wholly  con- 
fined to  Dr.  Morton,  and  the  surgeons  of  this  hos- 
pital.f  Dr.  Morton  thus  follows  up  his  first 
success  ;  and  the  great  truth  is  at  last  maJe  mani- 
fest, for  wliich  so  many  a  prayer  had  been  breathed 
in  vain  ever  since  man  had  lived  and  suffered.  It 
is  demonstrated  that  ether  may  be  applied  with  safety, 
so  as  to  produce  insensibility  durirs^  0.II  surgical 
epe  rat  ions. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  it  seems  clear,  that  to  Dr. 
Morton  the  world  is  indebted  for  this  discovery ; 
and  that,  but  for  Dr.  Jackson's  scientific  knowledge 
and  sound  advice.  Dr.  Morton  would  not  have  made 
it  at  that  precise  time,  and  m.ight  have  failed  to  do 
so  at  any  time.  The  one,  having  a  strong  convic- 
tion of  the  safety  of  the  agent,  has  the  credit  of 
giving  the  best  possible  idvice  :  the  other,  by  nature 
determined  and  fearless,  makes  the  first  actual  ap- 
plication. Between  the  discoverer  and  his  adviser, 
there  will  henceforth  ever  be  an  indissoluble,  how- 
ever reluctant,  copartnership.  In  accordance  with 
these  general  views  are  the  published  statements 
of  two  of  our  own  officers.  One  of  them.  Dr.  Hay- 
ward,  says:  "It  is  understood,  that  Dr.  C.  T. 
Jackson,  well  known  by  his  great  attainments  in 
geology  and  chemistry,  first  suggested  the  use  of 
ether  ;f  but  to  Dr.  Morion,  I  think,  must  be  awarded 
the  credit  of  being  the  first  who  demonstrated,  by 
actual  experiment  on  the  human  subject,  the  ex- 
istence of  this  wonderful  property."  The  other. 
Dr.  Jacob  Bigelow,  President  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  in  an  article  pub- 
lished in  the  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  of  July 
7,  1847,  says  :  "  In  the  case  of  Dr.  Jackson,  if  he 
did  make  the  discovery  in  1842,  as  asserted,  or  even 
later,  he  stands  accountable  for  the  mass  of  human 
misery  which  he  has  permitted  his  fellow-creatures 
to  undergo,  from  the  time  when  he  made  his  dis- 
covery, to  the  time  when  Dr.  Morton  made  his. 
In  charity,  we  prefer  to  believe,  that,  up  to  the  lat- 
ter period,  he  had  no  definite  notion  of  the  real 
power  of  ether  in  surgery,  having  seen  no  case  of 
its  application  in  that  science.  The  first  made  par- 
he  had  assigned  another  reason  for  declining  to  assist  at 
that  operation. 

*  More  than  one  witness  distinctly  remembers,  that  the 
expression,  "  I  don't  care  what  he  does  with  it,  if  he  does 
not  drag  my  name  in  with  it,"  and  others  of  similar  im- 
port, were  used  by  Dr.  Jackson  in  relation  to  Dr.  Mor- 
ton's early  experiments,  in  confirmation  and  establishment 
of  this  discovery.  And  one  of  Dr.  Jackson's  own  wit- 
nesses, Georgo  O.  Barnes,  in  an  affidavit  published  in 
Dr.  Gay's  pamphlet,  says  expressly: — "  In  lact,  he  (Dr. 
Jackson)  was  sorry  that  he  had  communicated  his  dis- 
covery to  Morton,  and  that  he  had  employed  him  to  make 
those  early  experiments  with  the  ether.  lie  spoke  strongly 
apon  those  points." 

t  These  were  then,  as  now,  Drs.  John  C.  Warren, 
George  Hayward,  Solomon  D.  Townsend,  Henry  J. 
l^igelow,  Samuel  Parkman,  and  J.  Mason  Warren.  Dr. 
Gay  argues  that  Dr.  Morton  did  not,  and  from  his  igno- 
rance could  not,  run  any  risk  in  following  the  directions 
originally  given  by  Dr.  Jackson.  That  argument  is  cer- 
taiidy  inapplicable  to  these  subsequent  experiments. 

t  [This  remark  was  made  before  Dr.  Hayward  knew, 
as  is  now  clear,  that  Dr.  Morton  was  experimenting  with 
ether  befor  ^  ha  saw  Dr.  Tadcion. — Ed.] 
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tial  experiments,  and  recommended,  but  did  not 
make,  decisive  ones.  The  last  took  the  risk  and 
labor  necessary  to  demonstrate  or  disprove  its  efil- 
cacy,  and,  above  all,  the  safety  of  the  process, 
which,  until  his  time,  had  been  believed  to  be  dan- 
gerous to  life,  on  various  good  authorities,  from  Dr. 
Christison  to  Mr.  Peabody." 

In  view  alike  of  the  simplicity  of  the  agent  em- 
ployed, the  magnitude  of  the  results  attained,  and 
the  near  approaches  so  repeatedly  made  to  this  dis- 
covery, how  applicable  are  the  lines  of  Milton,  t-3 
which  a  friend  has  called  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee ! 

"  The  invention  all  admired,  and  each  how  he 
To  be  the  inventor  missed,  so  easy  it  seemed 
Once  found,  which  yet  unfound  most  would  have 

thought 
Impossible." 

It  is  matter  of  regret  that  a  noble  discovery  in 
science  should  have  been  attended  with  discussions 
and  controversy,  involving  much  bitterness,  and,  as 
it  seems  to  us,  disingenuousness.  Dr.  Morton  dis- 
tinctly admits,  that  his  original  application  to  Dr. 
Jackson  was  made  with  a  studied  concealment  of 
his  true  object,  and  an  assumed  ignorance  of  the 
whole  subject  (as  it  would  seem,  even  to  the  extent 
of  asking  if  ether  were  a  gas.*)  The  motive  of 
this  concealment  is  explained  to  have  been  a  fear 
lest  he  should  otherwise  lose  the  honor  of  any 
eventual  discovery  which  he  might  make.  The 
consequences  to  Dr.  Morton  have  been,  howeve';, 
that  many,  relying  on  the  unimpeachable  testimony 
of  those  present  at  that  interview,  have  been  induced 
to  withhold  from  him  all  credit  whatever,  except 
that  of  "  a  nurse  who  administers  a  new  and  bold 
prescription  of  a  physician,"!  and  to  regard  him, 
throughout  this  discovery,  in  the  false  light  of  a 
mere  agent  of  Dr.  Jackson.  This  culpable  step  has 
seemed  to  increase  the  merit  of  Dr.  .Jackson's  ad- 
vice, by  rendering  it  unsolicited  information,  instead 
of  a  mere  answer  to  a  direct  inquiry.  It  has  itself 
furnished  the  only  colorable  ground  for  depriving 
Dr.  Morton  of  the  honor  of  the  discovery.  Thus 
fitly  has  the  majesty  of  truth  vindicated  itself!  Oa 
the  other  hand.  Dr.  Jackson  transmits  to  Europe, 
as  a  paper  which  had  been  read  before  the  American 
Academy,  a  statement  of  his  claims  to  this  discov- 
ery ;  when,  in  fact,  it  had  not  been  so  read;  thu« 
communicating  it  to  the  world  under  an  officisJ 
sanction  to  which  it  was  not  as  yet  entitled.  So, 
also,  in  a  communication  in  the  Boston  Daily  Ad- 
vertiser of  March  1st,  Dr.  Jackson  says  he  "  W'U 
desirous  of  testing  it  (the  ether)  in  a  capital  openJ^ 
tion ;  and  that  Dr.  J.  C.  Warren  politely  consenio^' 
to  have  the  trial  made;  and  its  results  proved  entireiy 
satisfactory,  an  amputation  having  been  performo<i 

=*=  That  this  degree  of  ignorance  was  assumed  secu*. 
certain  from  the  letter  of  Mr.  Metcalf,  page  533,  whic** 
proves  his  acquaintance  with  sulphuric  ether  three  months 
before.  If,  however,  this  ignorance  of  Dr.  Morton  were 
real,  and  not  assumed,  though  it  would  detract  from  the 
credit  awarded  to  him,  it  would  not  strengthen  the  claims 
of  Dr.  Jackson.  He  had  a  right  to  regard  the  assumed 
ignorance  as  genuine. 

t  This  illustration,  used  by  Dr.  Gay,  seems  to  the  com- 
mittee entirely  inapplicable.  A  nurse  who  refuses  to 
administer  even  a  new  and  bold  prescription  may  be 
justly  denounced  by  the  attending  physician  ;  whereas 
Dr.  Morton  was  not  a  student  under  Dr.  Jackson's  or- 
ders, and  obliged  to  administer  his  remedies  to  one  of 
his  (Dr.  Jackson's)  patients.  He  was  a  free  agent,  who, 
after  receiving  the  prescription,  voluntarily  went  and 
•jotijjiit  out  a  patient  who  was  willing  lo  submit  to  it. 
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under  the  influence  of  ethereal  vapor,  without  giv- 
ing any  pain  to  tlie  patient."  Whereas  we  have 
two  distinct  pubhshed  statements  of  Dr.  Warren, 
one  in  reply  to  a  letter  of  Nov.  30,  1846,  in  which 
occurs  the  following  sentence  : — "  Two  or  three 
days  after  these  occurrences,  (i.  e.,  the  first  two  ope- 
rations at  the  hospital,)  on  meeting  with  Dr.  Chas. 
T.  Jackson,  distinguished  for  his  philosophical  spirit 
of  inquiry,  as  well  as  for  his  geological  and  chemical 
science,  this  gentleman  informed  me,  that  he  first 
suggested  to  Dr.  Morton  the  inspiration  of  ether, 
as  a  means  of  preventing  the  pain  of  operations  on 
the  teeth.  He  did  not  claim  the  invention  of  the 
apparatus,  or  its  practical  application.  For  these 
we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Morton."  The  other  state- 
ment is  as  follows  : — "  Boston,  Jan.  6,  1847.  I 
hereby  declare  and  certify  to  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge and  recollection,  that  I  never  heard  of  the  use 
of  sulphuric  ether  by  inhalation,  as  a  means  of  pre- 
venting the  pains  of  surgical  operations,  until  it  was 
suggested  by  Dr.  W.  T.  G.  Morton.,  in  the  latter 
part  of  October,  1846."  If  it  be  said,  that  neither 
of  the  first  two  operations  was  a  capital  one,  we 
have  the  authority  of  Dr.  Hayward,  who  performed 
the  second  operation,*  for  saying,  that  it  was  the 
removal  of  a  very  large  tumor  from  the  arm — that 
it  occupied  seven  minutes — that,  as  it  involved  the 
painful  process  of  cutting  through  the  skin  to  a 
great  extent,  it  was  as  entirely  satisfactory  as  an 
amputation  would  have  been— *the  patient  being  free 
from  all  sense  of  pain.  One  present  at  the  opera- 
tion exhibited  to  the  committee  a  sketch  of  the  arm 
and  the  tumor  upon  it,  taken  at  the  time,  which 
clearly  showed  how  formidable  an  operation  it  must 
have  been,  though  not  perhaps  what  would  be  pro- 
fessionally called  a  severe  one.  Dr.  Warren  says 
expressly  in  his  yet  unpublished  work,  "  The  pa- 
tient exhibited  no  sign  of  physical  or  intellectual 
suflfering."  And  yet  it  was  not  until  after  this  op- 
eration, that  Dr.  Warren  or  Dr.  Hayward  had  re- 
ceived an  intimation,  that  Dr.  Jackson  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  discovery,  either  from  himself  or  any 
one  else.  The  third  operation  was  a  capital  one, 
and  it  was  entirely  successful.  Alice  Mohan,  a 
young  woman  of  twenty  years  of  age,  (who  had 
long  been  a  patient  in  our  institution,  and  who  is 
doubtless  well  remembered  by  all  this  board,  to 
whose  kind  consideration  her  character  and  con- 
duct, no  less  than  her  misfortunes,  so  well  entitled 
her,)  was  to  submit  to  amputation  above  the  knee. 
But  if  Dr.  Jackson's  statement  is  to  be  understood 
as  applying  only  to  this  case,  we  still  find  that  every 
part  of  the  statement  is  entirely  irreconcilable  with 
the  facts.  This  operation  was  performed,  not  by 
Dr.  Warren,  but  by  Dr.  Hayward.  And  not  only 
was  Dr.  Hayward  still  entirely  ignorant  of  Dr. 
Jackson's  participation  in  this  discovery  ;  but  the 
dialogue  which  actually  had  taken  place  between 
Dr.  Warren  and  Dr.  Jackson,  in  relation  to  it,  was 
to  this  effect:  Dr.  Warren,  on  being  informed  by 
Dr.  Jackson  that  he  first  suggested  to  Dr.  Morton 
the  use  of  sulphuric  ether,  requested  Dr.  Jackson  to 
come  to  the  hospital,  and  administer  it  during  this 
operation,  which  was  to  take  place  the  next  Satur- 
day. Dr.  Jackson  declined  doing  so,  for  two  rea- 
sons ; — one,  that  he  was  going  out  of  town ;  the 
other,  that  he  could  not  do  so  consistently  with  his 
arrangements  with  Dr.  Morton.     Dr.  Warren  has 

♦  The  first  operation,  the  removal  of  a  tumor  from  the 
neek,  was  performed  by  Dr.  Warren,  who  says  that  it  was 
a  case  of  imperfect  etherization.  It  was  performed  Oct. 
16,  1846.  The  second  operation  took  place  Oct.  17th.  and 
the  third  on  Nov.  6th. 


not  given  to  the  committee  any  information  respect- 
ing this  conversation ;  but  that  such  was  the  sub- 
stance of  the  dialogue  is  capable  of  judicial  proof 
from  other  evidence  which  has  been  laid  before  the 
committee.  So  that,  if  Dr.  Jackson  at  any  time 
requested  of  Dr.  Warren  to  have  the  ether  admin- 
istered during  a  capital  operation  at  the  hospital,  it 
must  have  been  after  this  conversation,  in  which  he 
declined  to  administer  it,  and  after  it  had  been  suc- 
cessfully applied  by  another  without  his  assistance. 

This  withholding  of  all  credit  from  Dr.  Morton 
has  but  caused  Dr.  Jackson's  own  claims  to  be  the 
more  strictly  scrutinized.  Had  he  been  willing  to 
admit  that  the  discovery  was  a  joint  one,  the  world 
would  probably  have  allowed  to  him,  as  a  truly  sci- 
entific man,  the  largest  share  of  the  honors  result- 
ing from  it.  The  exclusive  claims  of  Dr.  Jackson 
seem  to  rest  wholly  upon  the  hypothesis,  that  Dr. 
Morton  was,  from  first  to  last,  his  mere  agent ; — 
an  idea  evidently  repudiated  by  Dr.  Morton,  when 
he  first  went  to  Dr.  Warren,  without  even  naming 
Dr.  Jackson;  and  most  openly  and  unequivocally 
disavowed  by  Dr.  Jackson  himself,  during  the  whole 
series  of  Dr.  Morton's  experiments.  The  commit- 
tee think  that  Dr.  Jackson's  ow  n  early  acts  have, 
indeed,  forever  rendered  inadmissible  these  exclusive 
claims.  He  at  first  agreed  to  receive  from  Dr.  Mor- 
ton the  sum  of  $500,  as  a  compensation  for  his 
services.  Is  it,  for  one  moment,  conceivable  that 
the  true  discoverer  would  have  thus  bartered  away 
his  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage?  And  when 
subsequently,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  commissioner 
of  patents,  a  personal  intimate  friend  of  Dr.  Jack- 
son, Dr.  Morton  consented  to  permit  Dr.  Jackson's 
name  to  be  associated  with  his  own  in  the  patent — 
he  having  agreed,  instead  of  the  $500,  to  receive 
one  tenth  part  only  of  the  profits — we  ask  again.  Is 
it  conceivable  that  the  sole  discoverer  would  have 
thus  associated  another  with  himself,  taking  even 
an  oath  that  they  were  joint  discoverers,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  have  consented  to  receive  only  a  pittance 
of  what  was  wholly  his  own  ?  No  I  We  consider 
that  Dr.  Jackson  is  estopped  forever  from  such  a 
claim,  and  that  not  upon  technical  grounds,  but  by 
the  whole  equity  of  the  case.  We  will  not,  how- 
ever, further  pursue  this  ungracious  part  of  our 
subject. 

It  is  further  matter  of  regret,  that  a  patent  should 
have  been  taken  out  for  such  a  discovery.  As 
well  might  Dr.  Franklin  have  claimed  one  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  the  electric  fluid.  A  patent  in  this 
case,  indeed,  would  seem  to  be  a  peculiarly  odious 
monopoly — a  speculation  based  upon  human  suffer- 
ing— like  an  exclusive  right  to  sell  breadstuffs  to  a 
famishing  community.  It  is  due,  however,  to  Dr. 
Morton  to  state  that  he  tendered  the  free  use  of  the 
discovery  to  this  institution,*  and  requested  from 
Dr.  John  C  Warren  a  list  of  all  similar  institutions 
in  the  country,  that  he  might  extend  its  benefits  to 
them.  He,  in  like  manner,  tendered  the  free  use 
of  it  to  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States. 
His  design  was,  as  he  alleges,  to  charge  to  practi- 
tioners a  moderate  annual  sum,  which,  he  thought, 
would  be  paid  cheerfully,  and  without  inconveni- 
ence, by  their  respective  patients.f    Dr.  Jackson's 

*  He  certainly  made  the  offer,  without  any  previous  re- 
quest from  this  board  ;  though  a  witness  of  Dr.  Jackson's 
states,  that  it  was  made  at  his  suggestion,  and  with  a  reluc- 
tant acquiescence  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Morton. 

t  In  his  licenses  was  inserted  a  clause,  that  such  pay- 
ments were  to  cease,  if  the  United  States,  or  the  state 
where  the  practitioner  lived,  should  purchase  the  right  to 
use  the  discovery. 
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namo  would  not  have  been  associated  in  the  patent, 
but  at  the  instigation  of  R.  H.  Eddy,  Esq.,  the 
commissioner,  who  has  publicly  avowed  that  he 
acted  under  a  mistaken  apprehension  of  facts,  and 
who  now  awards  to  Dr.  Morton  the  sole  honor  of 
the  discovery,  which  at  the  time  he  supposed  might 
fairly  be  regarded  as  a  joint  one.  Mr.  Eddy's  intel- 
ligence and  truthfulness,  and  his  sincere  friendship 
for  Dr.  Jackson,  are  well  known  in  this  community. 
But  we  must  state  our  conviction,  that  it  was  a  sad 
mistake  to  have  resorted  to  any  exclusive  legal 
rights  in  the  present  instance.  This  has  become 
tlie  deliberate  opinion  of  the  profession  and  of  the 
public.  One  of  the  patentees,  Dr.  Jackson,  after 
applying  to  be  admitted  to  a  larger  share  of  the 
profits,  ultimately  renounced  all  claims  to  any  ben- 
efit from  this  source  ;  and  the  patent  has  also  become 
unavailable  to  Dr.  Morton.*  We  cannot,  how- 
ever, but  wish,  that  it  had  been  originally  taken 
out  rather  from  the  hope  of  securing  to  themselves 
the  honor  than  the  profits  of  the  discovery.  And 
yet  a  national  benefit  of  such  magnitude  is  well 
entitled  to  a  national  reward.  It  may  be  true  that 
Dr.  Jackson  does  not  need  or  now  wish  such 
reward  ;  but  it  is  a  mortifying  fact,  that  Dr.  Mor- 
ton's pecuniary  affairs  have  become  embarrassed, 
in  consequence  of  the  interruption  of  his  regular 
business,  resulting  from  his  efforts  and  experiments 
in  establishing  this  great  truth,  and  that  his  health 
has  also  seriously  sufllbred  from  the  same  cause,  so 
that  he  can  devote  only  a  small  part  of  each  day  to 
his  professional  labors.  He  has  become  poor  in  a 
cause  which  ^as  made  the  world  his  debtor.f    The 

*  The  two  gentlemen  who  acted  as  legal  advisers  of 
Dr.  Jackson  atldressed  a  letter  to  Messrs.  R.  H.  Eddy 
and  VV.  T.  G.  Morton,  dated  Boston,  January  2S,  1847, 
containing  the  two  following  sentences: — "Under  the 
present  circumstances  of  the  case,  we  think  the  least  that, 
in  justice  to  yourselves  and  Dr.  Jackson,  you  can  offer, 
is  25  per  cent,  of  the  profits  arising  from  the  invention, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  in  settlement  of  his  claim  upon 

you."  *  ♦  ♦  * 

"  It  is  our  wish  to  settle  the  matter  amicably,  if  possi- 
ble. We  hope  you  will  see,  by  our  suggestions,  that  we 
wish  only  to  have  a  fair  distribution  of  the  profits  of  a 
discovery  made  among  those  who  cannot,  if  they  disagree, 
effectually  sustain  the  patent ;  and  which,  if  sustained, 
promises  to  give  to  all  parties  large  sums  of  money  for 
their  united  cooperation."  Dr.  Cray,  however,  says  that 
Dr.  Jackson  "deemed  it  a  sort  of  impropriety  to  procure 
letters  patent  for  the  practical  application  of  scientific 
discoveries.  He  himself  never  would  have  procured  one, 
merely  for  his  own  pecuniary  benefit,  in  a  case  so  impor- 
tant to  the  interests  of  humanity." 

In  the  memorial  before  referred  to,  as  presented  by  Dr. 
Morton  to  the  French  academy,  the  closing  sentence  is  as 
follows: — "But,  as  the  use  has  become  general  and 
almost  necessary,  I  have  long  since  abandoned  the  sale 
of  rights,  (under  the  patent,)  and  the  public  use  the  ether 
freely  ;  and,  I  believe,  I  am  the  only  person  in  the  world 
to  whom  this  discovery  has  so  far  been  a  pecuniary  loss." 

t  The  committee  have  the  highest  medical  authority, 
(that  of  Dr.  Homans,)  for  saying,  that,  from  living  so 
much  of  late  in  an  atmosphere  of  ether,  from  the  anxiety 
attending  the  various  trials  and  experiments  connected 
with  the  discovery,  and  from  the  excitement  caused  by 
the  controversies  which  it  has  occasioned,  the  health  of 
Dr.  Morton  has  become  such  "  that  he  is  unable  to  attend 
to  his  professional  duties  to  any  extent."  We  have  equally 
higli  authority,  from  several  members  of  the  legal  profes- 
sion, and  others,  for  our  statement  respecting  Dr.  Morton's 
circumstances.  And,  in  this  view,  we  subjoin  extracts 
from  a  letter  of  Benj.  F.  Brooks,  Esq.,  counsellor-at-law, 
the  concluding  sentence  of  which,  honorable  as  it  is  to  the 
writer,  has  the  sincere  approval  of  the  committee ;  also 
the  confirmatory  letters  of  Mr.  Dana  and  of  Mr.  Burnett, 
the  apothecary  who  supplies  all  the  medicines  used  in 
this  institution,  and  at  whose  shop  the  ether  was  pur- 
diased  by  which  the  discovery  was  made. — (See  the  let- 
ters of  Mr.  Dana,  Mr.  Brooks,  and  Mr.  Burnett,  ante,  p. 
553. 


committee  are,  in  this  connection,  authorized  to 
state,  that  a  memorial  was  prepared  by  the  physi 
cians  and  surgeons  of  this  institution,  to  be  for- 
warded to  congress  at  its  present  session,  and  had 
been  already  signed  by  eleven  of  them,  (all  except 
Dr.  J.  B.  S.  Jackson,)  when  further  proceedings 
were  stopped  by  a  remonstrance  from  Dr.  C.  T. 
Jackson.  This  memorial,  as  embodying  the  views 
of  these  officers,  is  placed  at  the  disposal  of  your 
committee  ;  and  we  cannot  better  close  this  discus- 
sion than  by  subjoining  the  following  copy  of  the 
document  referred  to  : — 

"  To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  oj  the 
United  States  of  America,  in  Congress  assembled. 

"  The  undersigned,  physicians  and  surgeons  of 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  beg  leave  to 
represent — 

"  That,  in  the  year  1846,  a  discovery  was  made 
in  the  city  of  Boston,  by  which  the  human  body  is 
rendered  insensible  to  pain,  during  surgical  opera- 
tions, and  during  other  serious  and  violent  affec- 
tions, by  means  of  the  vapor  of  ether  inhaled  into 
the  lungs. 

"  That  a  patent  for  this  discovery  was  taken  out 
by  two  citizens  of  Boston,  by  whom  the  first  satis- 
factory experiments  on  the  prevention  of  pain  by 
this  means  had  been  made ;  and  the  first  capital 
operations,  conducted  under  the  influence  of  this 
agent,  were  performed  in  the  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Hospital,  by  the  surgeons  of  that  institution. 

"  That  the  success  of  this  method  of  preventing 
pain  has  been  abundantly  and  completely  established 
by  a  hundred  and  fifteen  operations  performed  in 
said  hospital  during  the  last  year,  and  by  a  still 
greater  number  out  of  it  in  the  city  of  Boston. 

"  And,  in  all  cases  within  the  knowledge  of  the 
undersigned,  it  has  greatly  mitigated,  or  wholly 
prevented,  the  pain,  when  skilfully  administered, 
and  in  no  case  has  any  fatal  or  disastrous  conse- 
quence followed  its  use,  within  their  observation ; 
and  although  inconveniences  and  temporary  dis- 
turbances of  the  nervous  system  have  sometimes 
followed  its  application,  yet  these  are  exceptions  to 
a  general  rule,  and  are  not  more  common  than  those 
which  result  from  the  employment  of  other  power- 
ful medicinal  agents,  and  are  incomparably  less 
distressing  than  the  evils  they  are  employed  to 
obviate. 

"  The  undersigned  have  reason  to  believe,  that, 
since  the  introduction  of  this  process,  sonc  3  thou- 
sands of  persons  have  inhaled  ether  in  Boston  and 
its  vicinity,  with  impunity  and  benefit;  that  its 
value  is  already  recognized,  and  its  employment 
introduced  into  most  parts  of  Europe  ;  that  the  use 
of  the  process  ought  to  be,  and,  by  judicious 
arrangements,  probably  will  be,  extended  into  all 
parts  of  the  United  States ;  and  that  no  discovery 
in  medical  science,  during  the  present  century,  has 
relieved  as  much  suffering,  and  conferred  so  great 
a  benefit  on  humanity,  as  the  discovery  of  the  power 
and  application  of  ether. 

"  The  undersigned  are  aware,  that  the  power  of 
ether  to  produce  insensibility,  and  even  death,  when 
improperly  used,  was  known  in  Europe  many 
years  ago.  They  arc  also  aware,  that  other  aeri- 
form bodies  have  been  experimented  on,  and  the 
vapor  of  ether  itself  unsuccessfully  tried,  by  other 
individuals,  in  surgical  operations ;  but  they  are 
satisfied,  that  the  safety  of  the  process,  and  the 
effectual  mode  of  applying  it,  were  first  made  known 
in  Boston,  in  18i6. 
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"Understanding  that  the  use  of  this  important j 
discovery  is  now  restricted  by  letters  patent  granted 
from  the  office  of  the  sscretary  of  state,  and  believ- 
ing that  it  is  the  policy  of  wise  governments  to  dif- 
fuse among  their  constituents  the  blessings  of  such 
discoveries  as  tend  to  alleviate  human  suffering, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  reward  those  who  have 
conferred  such  benefits  upon  the  world — the  under- 
signed respectfully  pray,  that  such  sums  as  shall  be 
thought  adequate  may  be  paid  by  the  government 
of  the  United  States  to  those  persons  who  shall  be 
found,  on  investigation,  to  merit  compensation  for 
the  benefit  conferred  on  the  public  by  this  discovery, 
and  on  condition  of  the  relinquishment  by  them  of 
any  patent  right  they  may  hold  restricting  its  use. 
"  (Signed) 

John  C.  Warren.     H.  I.  Bowditch. 

Jacob  Bigelow.        O.  W.  Holmes. 

Geo.  Hayward.        J.  Mason  Warren. 

Enoch  Hale.  Samuel  Parkman. 

S.  D.  Townsend.     Henry  J.  Bigelow. 

John  D.  Fisher. 
'•  Boston,  Nov.  20,  1847." 

As  a  general  summary  of  facts  and  views,  the 
committee  report  that,  in  their  judgment,  the  follow- 
ing propositions  are  satisfactorily  established  : — 

Down  to  September  30,  1846,  Dr.  Jackson  had 
discovered  nothing  that  had  not  been  known  and  in 
print  in  London  for  some  years.  It  was  known, 
that  ether  would  produce  insensibility  ;  that  such 
insensibility,  though  sometimes  fatal,  was  sometimes 
safe  ;  and  that  one  of  the  properties  of  ether  was  its 
power  to  obviate  the  ill  effects  of  an  inhalation  of 
chlorine  gas.  The  discovery  of  the  safety  and 
efficacy  of  the  inhalation  of  ether  in  surgical  opera- 
tions had  not  yet  been  made ;  the  only  experiments 
which  Dr.  Jackson  had  tried,  or  caused  to  be  tried, 
being  those  already  prescribed  by  the  text-books. 
Dr.  Jackson  had  for  some  time  entertained  a  strong 
impression  that  it  could  be  used  with  safety  and 
effect  during  the  operations  of  the  dentist — a  con- 
jecture which  a  hundred  other  persons  may  have 
made  without  discovering  the  fact ;  and  incidentally, 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  he  had  advised  its  use 
for  that  class  of  operations,  but  had  been  unable  to 
persuade  any  one  to  use  it,  not  even  persons  of 
science  and  intelligence,  who  were  most  familiar 
with  all  that  Dr.  Jackson  knew  or  thought  upon  this 
subject. 

Prior  to  this  time,  Dr.  Wells  had  used  the  nitrous 
oxide -for  this  object,  as  recommended  many  years 
before  by  Sir.  H.  Davy.  His  experiments  per- 
formed in  Boston  were,  however,  unsuccessful. 
He  also  claims  to  have  performed  one  experiment 
with  sulphuric  ether,  which,  from  the  circumstances, 
must  also  necessarily  be  inferred  to  have  been 
unsuccessful.  And  there  is  positive  evidence  that 
the  most  eminent  physicians  of  Boston  never  heard 
of  the  latter  experiment  till  after  Dr.  Morton's  dis- 
covery. 

Dr.  Morton  had  for  some  time  been  engaged  in 
searching  for  a  safe  agent  for  promoting  insensibility 
during  dental  operations.  He  knew  of,  and  had, 
upon  one  occasion,  taken  part  in,  the  nitrous-oxide 
experiments  of  Dr.  Wells. 

As  early  as  July,  1846,  he  purchased  sulphuric 
ether,  and  proceeded  to  experiment  upon  it.  On 
September  30,  1846,  he  has  an  interview  with  Dr. 
Jackson,  and  receives  his  decided  advice  to  use  pure 
rectified  sulphuric  ether  during  a  dental  operation, 
accompanied  with  the  strongest  assurances  of  its 
safety,  and  with  the  information  where  it  could  be 
obtained.     Dr.   Morton,  unlike  others  who  had 


received  this  advice,  and  notwithstanding  he  knew 
the  prevailing  belief  of  the  dangerous  and  sometimes 
fatal  character  of  this  agent,*  forthwith  acted  upon 
it.  That  he  proceeded  to  inhale  it  himself,  rests, 
indeed,  on  his  own  assertion.  The  committee  have 
no  doubt  of  its  truth.  He  certainly  administered  it 
to  a  patient.  By  so  doing,  he  made  this  discovery.^ 
On  learning  this  result,  Dr.  Jackson  very  naturally 
suggested  to  Dr.  Morton  that  he  had  better  get  the 
ether  tried  by  the  surgeons  of  the  hospital,  which 
a  witness  of  Dr.  Morton's,  however,  alleges  that  he 
had  previously  determined  to  do.  But  all  the  sub- 
sequent steps  were  taken  by  Dr.  Morton  himself, 
without  the  slightest  sympathy  or  cooperation  on 
the  part  of  Dr.  Jackson,  who,  from  alleged  fear  of 
his  recklessness,  withheld  from  him  all  countenance 
and  encouragement.     In  view  of  these  facts,  the 

*  See  Mr.  MetcalPs  letter,  p.  533. 

t  Indeed,  it  seems  to  Ite  distinctly  admitted  by  the  ad- 
vocate of  Dr.  Jackson,  that  he  had  made  no  discovery  in 
this  case  prior  to  Sept.  30,  1846.  Dr.  Gay  says  expressly, 
in  commenting  upon  Dr.  Wells'  claims, — "Although  st» 
much  lime  (two  and  a  half  years)  has  elapsed  since  Mr. 
Wells'  experiments,  he  presents  no  evidence  of  its  adop- 
tion into  general  surgical  practice,  even  in  tliat  flourishing 
city.  It  required  liltle  more  than  the  same  number  of 
months  to  diffuse  the  knowledge  and  application  of  Dr. 
Jackson'' s  discovery  throughoid  the  civilized  world." 

In  fact,  the  specification  acconrpanying  the  patent,  and 
signed  both  by  Dr.  Jackson  and  Dr.  Morton,  and  bearing 
date  Oct.  27,  1340,  is  most  distinct  in  the  same  admis- 
sion. We  subjoin  the  following  extracts,  in  proof  of  this 
position,  and  also  of  the  fact  that  Dr.  .tackson  did  not 
regard  sulphuric  ether  as  the  sole  agent  which  might  be 
used  to  produce  insensibility  to  pain: — 

"  It  is  well  known  to  chemists,  that,  when  alcohol  is 
submitted  to  distillation  with  certaui  acids,  peculiar  com- 
pounds, termed  ethers,  are  formed  ;  each  of  which  is  usu- 
ally distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  acid  employed  in 
its  preparation.  It  has  also  been  known,  that  the  vapors 
of  some,  if  not  all,  of  these  chemical  distillations,  partic- 
ularly those  of  sulphuric  ether,  when  breathed  or  intro- 
duced into  the  lungs  of  an  animal,  have  produced  a  pecu- 
liar effect  on  its  nervous  system,  one  which  has  been 
supposed  to  be  analagous  to  what  is  usually  termed  intox- 
ication." 

"  It  has  never  (to  our  knowledge)  been  known  until 
our  discovery,  that  the  inhalation  of  such  vapors,  particu- 
larly those  of  sulphuric  ether,  would  produce  insensibility 
to  pain,  or  such  a  state  of  quiet  nervous  action  as  to  ren- 
der a  person  or  animal  incapable,  to  a  great  extent,  if  not 
entirely,  of  experiencing  pain  while  under  the  action  of 
the  knife,  or  other  instrument  of  operation  of  a  surgeon, 
calculated  to  produce  pain." 

"This  is  our  discovery,"  &c. 

"From  the  experiments  we  have  made,  wc  are  led  to 
prefer  the  vapors  of  sulphuric  ether  to  those  of  muriatic 
or  other  kinds  of  ether ;  but  any  such  may  be  employed 
which  wUl  properly  produce  the  state  of  insensibility,  with- 
out any  injurious  consequences  to  the  patient." 

The  testimony  of  Dr.  Keep  and  of  Mr.  Barnes,  as 
to  Dr.  Morion's  not  being  aware  of  the  importance  of  the 
admission  of  atmospheric  ail,  having  been  commented 
upon  by  the  committee,  it  is  proper  here  to  add  the 
fact,  that  in  this  very  specification  occurs  the  following 
sentence  in  the  description  of  the  apparatus  to  be  em- 
ployed : — ^'Lct  there  be  a  hole  made  through  the  side  of 
the  vessel,  for  the  admission  of  atmospheric  air,"  &c. 
And  the  original  apparatus  first  used  at  the  hospital  by 
Dr.  Morton  is,  as  the  committee  are  informed,  expressly 
constructed  so  as  to  admit  atmospheric  air.  Besides,  had 
no  atmospheric  air  been  admitted,  his  patients  would 
probably  have  been  killed,  discredit  thrown  upon  the 
process,  and  the  discovery  perhaps  postponed  for  ages. 

It  may  also  be  remarked,  that,  in  view  of  this  dis- 
claimer, by  Dr.  Jackson,  of  any  discovery  prior  to  SepU 
30,  1846,  it  seems  difficult  to  explain  an  expression  which 
is  quoted  by  Mr.  Warren,  in  his  pamphlet,  as  extracted 
from  Dr.  Jackson's  letter  to  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont,  origi- 
nally published  in  "  Galignani's  Messenger,"  Jan.  25, 
1847  ;  namely, — "  I  have  latterly^  turned  this  discovery  to 
use,  by  inducing  a  dentist  of  this  city  to  administer  the 
vapor  of  ether  to  persons  whose  teeth  he  was  going  !• 
extract." 
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committee  are  of  opinion,  that  the  exclusive  claims 
advanced  by  Dr.  Jackson,*  though  now  very  exten- 
sively recognized  in  foreign  countries,  are  unfounded, 
being  unwarranted  alike  by  his  acts  and  by  his 
omissions ;  and  that  they  involve  great  injustice 
towards  Dr.  Morton  ; — that  their  names  will  be  for- 
ever jointly,  though  not  equally,  associated  in  this 
discovery  ;  Dr.  Jackson  being  entitled  to  the  credit 
of  having  rendered  readily  available  the  existing 
knowledge  upon  the  subject  of  ether,  which  Dr. 
Morton  was  really,  though  not  avowedly,  seeking 
to  obtain  ;  and  Dr.  Morton  having  first  demonstrated 
its  safety  and  efficacy  in  the  prevention  of  pain  during 
surgical  operations  ; — and  that  Dr.  Morton,  by  con- 
senting to  permit  Dr.  Jackson's  name  to  be  united 
with  his  in  the  patent,  with  the  right  to  receive  one 
tenth  part  of  its  profits,  has  shown  himself  disposed, 
fairly  and  honorably,  to  recognize  the  amount  of 
his  indebtedness  to  Dr.  Jackson's  advice. 

The  essential  conclusions  in  the  case  may  be  thus 
concisely  stated  : — 

1st.  Dr.  Jackson  does  not  appear  at  any  time  to 
have  made  any  discovery,  in  regard  to  ether,  which 
was  not  in  print  in  Great  Britain  some  years  before. 

2d.  Dr.  Morton,  in  1846,  discovered  the  facts 
before  unknown,  that  ether  would  prevent  the  pain  of 
surgical  operations :  and  that  it  might  be  given  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  effect  this  purpose,  without  dan- 
ger to  life.  He  first  established  these  facts  by  nu- 
merous operations  on  teeth,  and  afterwards  induced 
the  surgeons  of  the  hospital  to  demonstrate  its  gen- 
eral applicability  and  importance  in  capital  opera- 
tions. 

3d.  Dr.  Jackson  appears  to  have  had  the  belief, 
that  a  power  in  ether  to  prevent  pain  in  dental  opera- 
tions would  be  discovered.  He  advised  various  per- 
sons to  attempt  the  discovery.  But  neither  they  nor 
he  took  any  measures  to  that  end;  and  the  world 
remained  in  entire  ignorance  of  both  the  power  and 
safety  of  ether,  until  Dr.  Morton  made  his  experi- 
ments. 

4  th,  The  whole  agency  of  Dr.  Jackson  in  the  mat- 
ter appears  to  consist  only  in  his  having  made  certain 
suggestions,  which  led  or  aided  Dr.  Morton  to  make 
the  discovery — a  discovery  lohich  had  for  some  time 
been  the  object  of  his  labors  and  researches. \ 

♦  That  such  claims  are  really  advanced  by  Dr.  Jack- 
son, is  well  known.  He  said  indeed  to  one  of  the  com- 
mittee, "  I  allow  of  no  partnership  in  this  matter.  If 
your  report  takes  from  me  such  a  proportion  of  the  sole 
credit  of  this  discovery  as  amounts  even  to  the  paring'  of 
a  Jing-er  nail,  I  shall  entirely  object  to  it." 

t  The  results  otherwise  arrived  at  by  the  committee 
have  received  the  highest  confirmation  from  Professor 
Simpson,  the  discoverer  of  chloroform,  who  has  trans- 
milted  to  Dr.  Morton  a  copy  of  his  pamphlet,  entitled, 
"Account  of  a  New  Anaesthetic  Agent,  as  a  substitute  for 
Sulphuric  Ether,  in  Surgery  and  Midwifery,"  with  the 
following  note  written  upon  one  of  its  blank  pages : — 

"  My  Dear  Sir, — I  have  much  pleasure  in  offering,  for 
your  kind  acceptance,  the  accompanying  pamphlet.  Since 
it  was  published,  we  have  had  various  other  operations 
performed  here,  equally  successful.  I  have  a  note  from 
Mr.  Liston,  telling  me  also  of  its  perfect  success  in  Lon- 
don.    Its  rapidity  and  depth  are  amazing. 

"/n  the  Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  Science  for  Sep- 
tember, I  have  a  long  article  on  etherization,  vindicating 
your  claims  over  those  of  Jackson. 

"Of  course,  the  great  thought  is  that  of  producing  in- 
sensibility; and  for  that  the  world  is,  I  think,  indebted  to 
you. 

"  I  read  a  paper  lately  to  our  society,  showing  that  it 
was  recommended  by  Pliny,  &c.,  in  old  times. 

"  With  very  great  esteem  for  you,  allow  me  to  subscribe 
myself,  Yours  very  faithfully, 

"J.Y.Simpson." 
«« Edinburgh,  19th  Nov.  1847." 


The  committee  are  well  aware,  that  any  investi- 
gation and  opinion  which  shall  have  the  sanction  of 
this  board — emanating,  as  all  must  admit,  from 
those  who  ought  to  know  most  of  the  circumstances 
of  this  discovery — will  be  entitled  to  great  weight. 
That  investigation  has  been  conducted  by  the  com- 
mittee under  a  solemn  sense  of  responsibility  to  the 
public,  to  posterity,  and  to  the  cause  of  truth  and 
justice.  Personal  feelings  have  been  laid  aside. 
When  this  inquiry  was  instituted,  neither  of  the 
committee  had  ever  seen  Dr.  Morton  ;  and  both  of 
them,  on  the  other  hand,  were  in  friendly  relations 
with  Dr.  Jackson.  There  had  always  existed 
between  them  and  him  feelings  of  mutual  respect 
and  regard.  No  friend  of  Dr.  Jackson  would  wil- 
lingly remove  a  merited  laurel  from  the  brows  of 
one  whose  scientific  attainments,  upright  intentions, 
and  amiable  character,  all  are  happy  to  acknowl- 
edge. The  committee,  indeed,  believe  that  he  is 
honestly  self-deceived  in  this  matter. 

We  submit  our  report  upon  this  subject  to  the 
board,  in  the  assurance  that  it  will  receive  their 
deliberate  examination,  and  that  its  conclusions  will 
be  adopted,  if  at  all,  under  a  like  solemn  sense  of 
responsibility.* 

Accordingly,  in  a  note  published  with  the  article  referred 
to,  is  the  following  sentence : — "  Within  the  last  few  days, 
I  have  seen  a  pamphlet,  dated  Boston,  May  30,  1847,  in 
which  it  is  stated,  that,  for  three  months  previously,  all 
apparatus  had  been  laid  aside,  and  the  sponge  alone  used 
for  etherization,  by  Dr.  Morton,  of  that  city — the  gentle- 
man to  whom,  I  believe,  the  profession  and  mankind  are 
really  and  truly  indebted  for  first  reducing  into  practice 
the  production  of  insensibility  by  ether  inhalation,  with 
the  object  of  annihilating  pain  in  surgical  operations." 

*  A  few  remarks  upon  the  manner  in  which  this  in- 
quiry has  been  pursued,  may  not  perhaps  be  inappropriate. 
The  committee  considered,  that,  as  Dr.  Morton  alone 
assisted  in  the  early  experiments  at  the  hospital,  they 
were  not  strictly  called  upon  to  mention  Dr.  Jackson ; 
but,  inasmuch  as  Dr.  Gay's  pamphlet  had  been  for  some 
time  before  the  world,  and  also  Mr.  Warren's  reply,  it 
seemed  that  the  whole  subject  had  been  submitted  by  the 
parties  to  the  tribunal  of  the  public,  and  that  the  public 
would  reasonably  expect  from  this  institution  such  a  nar- 
rative of  the  facts  as  might  be  prepared  from  these  and 
from  other  sources  more  especially  within  our  reach. 
Both  these  pamphlets  were  therefore  very  carefully  exam- 
ined and  compared ;  twenty-two  individuals,  most  con- 
versant with  the  subject,  consulted  ;  and  the  report  sub- 
stantially prepared.  The  committee  then  deemed  it 
advisable  to  address  a  note  to  Dr.  Jackson,  informing  him 
that  Dr.  Gay's  pamphlet  had  been  considered  by  them  as 
containing  a  full  statement  of  his  claims;  that  if,  how- 
ever, he  had  any  additional  facts  to  communicate,  the 
committee  would  be  happy  to  receive  them.  The  result 
was  two  personal  interviews,  besides  one  of  three  hours' 
duration  (by  express  appointment)  with  Dr.  Gay,  in  be- 
half of  Dr.  Jackson.  Dr.  Gay  offered  to  prove  certain 
facts,  having  no  connection  with  or  relation  to  this  discov- 
ery, which  the  committee  declined  hearing.  He  also  said 
he"  had  other  evidence  of  a  strictly  confidential  character, 
which  was  also  declined.  He  then  proceeded  to  com- 
ment upon  the  testimony  contained  in  Mr.  Warren's  pam- 
Khlet.  All  his  arguments  and  objections  upon  this  point 
ave  been  fairly  stated  by  the  committee,  from  memo- 
randa taken  at  the  time  ;  and  the  deliberate  views  of  the 
committee,  in  relation  to  these  objections,  have  been  also 
stated.  The  committee,  at  this  interview,  wished  to  know 
the  worst  that  could  be  suggested  as  to  the  credibility  of 
these  witnesses.  Few  remarks  were  therefore  made  to 
Dr.  Gay,  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  his  objections ;  but  they 
were  noted  as  subjects  for  future  investigation.  The 
committee  may  have  said,  "  Well,  putting  this  deposition 
aside  for  this  ground,  what  is  your  objection  to  the  next 
deposition  V  But  it  was,  on  the  other  hand,  distinctly 
suggested  to  Dr.  Gay,  that  two  of  these  witnesses  were 
very  favorably  spoken  of,  and  that  the  testimony  of  Whit- 
man, whose  character  even  Dr.  Gay  admitted  to  have 
been  above  suspicion,  was  obviously  confirmatory  of  mat- 
ters stated  by  the  two  witnesses  referred  to ;  and  that 
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SCIENCES     AT      PARIS,     PRESENTED      BY    M. 
ARAGO,  IN    THE   AUTUMN    OF    1847. 

[The  editor  has  himself  read  this  memoir  to 
Drs.  Hayward,  Townsend,  and  H.  J.  Bigelow,  of 
the    hospital,   to  Dr.  Gould,  and  Messrs.  Caleb 

even  Whitman's  testimony  alone  was  sufficient  to  prove 
that  Dr.  Morton  was  striving  to  realize  the  idea  of  this 
discovery,  and  was  therefore  irreconcilable  with  Dr. 
Jackson's  exclusive  claims. 

The  Committee  mentioned  to  Dr.  Jackson,  that  they 
had  obtained  some  new  testimony  in  favor  of  Dr.  Morton, 
(meaning  the  letters  of  Mr.  Metcalf  and  of  Dr.  Dana ;) 
but,  believing  that  the  testimony  in  these  letters  was  of 
a  nature  not  to  be  rebutted,  the  committee  did  not  feel 
called  upon  to  state  the  fact,  that  either  of  these  two  gen- 
tlemen had  been  consulted.  The  committee  felt  them- 
selves perfectly  free,  like  every  one  else,  to  form  and  to 
express  an  opinion  upon  a  matter  of  universal  interest 
and  importance,  and  which  indeed  seemed  to  fall  natu- 
rally within  their  peculiar  province,  even  though  they  had 
no*  the  previous  permission  of  Dr.  Jackson.  Their  re- 
port had  been  unanimously  accepted  by  the  trustees,  and 
presented  to  and  unanimously  accepted  by  the  corpora- 
tion. While  it  was  in  process  of  publication,  a  note  was 
received  from  Dr.  Gay,  alleging  that  he  supposed  his 
objections  to  the  testimony  in  Mr.  Warren's  pamphlet 
were  recognized  by  the  committee  as  well  founded,  and 
protesting  against  the  course  pursued  by  the  trustees  of 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  in  giving  "  any  coun- 
tenance to  the  attempt  of  Mr.  Morion  to  rob  Dr.  Jackson 
of  his  sacred  right  to  his  own  discover)'."  Dr.  Gay,  in 
his  note,  signific?intly  adds,  that "  Dr.  Jackson  has  always, 
excepting  in  one  unguarded  moment,  declined  submitting 
his  claims  to  any  tribunal,  either  to  be  agreed  upon  by 
the  parties,  or  self-constituted  and  forced  upon  him." 
He  alleges  that  Dr.  Jackson  has  much  new  evidence, 
that  the  investigation  of  the  committee  must  necessarily 
have  been  partial,  &c.  This  note  of  Dr.  Gay  was  laid 
before  the  trustees,  at  a  meeting  held  Feb.  6  ;  but  they 
deemed  no  action  necessary  thereupon.  The  committee 
claim  no  judicial  powers  or  fimctions.  Dr.  Jackson  is 
perfectly  free  to  continue  in  his  present  determination  of 
never  submitting  his  exclusive  claims  to  any  human  tri- 
bunal, or  he  may  hereafter  submit  them  to  one  which  he 
shall  regard  as  more  competent  or  impartial.  If,  by  any 
new  evidence,  he  can  establish  these  claims,  he  is  still  at 
Uberty  so  to  do.  The  committee  can  only  state,  that 
they  nave  endeavored  to  prosecute  their  inquiries  in  a 
fair,  cautious,  and  thorough  manner,  and  that  they  feel 
the  utmost  confidence  in  the  soundness  of  the  conclusions 
at  which  they  have  arrived  ;  and,  conscious  that  no  pro- 
ceeding or  neglect  on  their  part  has  justified  the  remarks 
of  Dr.  Gay,  they  here  take  leave  of  this  subject  ./brerer. 

The  committee  make  the  following  remarks  on  Mr. 
Wightman's  letter:— The  date  of  Mr.  Wightman's  com- 
ing to  Boston  is  fixed  beyond  all  doubt.  The  circum- 
stances connected  with  this  occasion  have  been  verbally 
stated  to  the  CH)mmittee,  and  are  of  a  nature  rendering, 
in  their  judgment,  a  mistake  impossible.  This  letter, 
then,  proves  that,  prior  to  Sept.  28,  1846,  or  more  than 
two  d  ujs  before  his  interview  \cith  Dr.  Jackson,  Dr.  Mor- 
ton c.Uled  on  Mr.  Wightman,  alluded  to  some  intended 
discovery  of  great  importance,  and  inquired  about  bags, 
suitable  for  holding  sulphuric  ether,  And  it  would  seem 
prohd>le  that  it  was  owing  only  to  a  casual  suggestion 
then  made,  that  Dr.  Jackson,  rather  than  some  other 
lear-ied  chemist,  was  subsequently  consulted  by  Dr.  Mor- 
ton. 

The  letter  also  proves  that  Dr.  Jackson  had  heard 
from  Mr.  Wightman  (as  well  as  from  Mr.  Metcalf,  see 
p.  23)  facts  which  it  seems  difficult  to  reconcile  with  his 
(Dr.  Jackson's)  conviction,  expressed  so  strongly  to  the 
committee,  that  Dr.  Morton  was  wholly  ignorant  of  sul- 
phuric ether,  down  to  the  interview  with  him.  Dr.'  Jack- 
son, and  his  friend  Mr.  Peabody,  seem,  indeed,  to  have 
been  aware  of  the  important  bearing  of  Mr.  Wightman's 
testimony  on  this  point.  Therefore,  in  March,  1847, 
they  endeavored  strenuously,  but  in  vain,  to  satisfy  him 
that  he  was  mistaken  as  to  the  date  of  his  first  interview 
-with  Dr.  Morton,  about  the  gas-bags.  /;;  would  seem 
that  Dr.  Jackson  had  not  yet  resorted  to  the  hypothesis, 
that  he  had  made  his  discovery  in  1842  ;  since  that,  of 
course,  rendered  all  these  transactions  with  Dr.  Morton 


Eddy  and  R.  H.  Eddy,  and  is  authorized  by  them 
to  say  that  the  facts  which  are  within  their  knowl- 
edge are  correctly  stated.  The  editor  was  unable, 
owing  to  accidental  circumstances,  to  read  it  to  the 
other  surgeons  of  the  hospital ;  but  it  has  been 
examined  by  them,  and  the  editor  is  assured  that 
they  are  satisfied  with  the  statement  of  all  the 
facts  that  came  under  their  cognizance. 

The  reader  who  has  gone  through  the  evidence 
and  the  report  of  the  trustees,  cannot  fail  to  ob- 
serve, in  his  course  through  this  memoir,  how 
completely  the  statements  of  Dr.  Morton  therein 
are  sustained  by  the  evidence,  and  by  the  opinion 
of  the  trustees.  In  some  important  particulars  he 
is  supported  by  evidence  obtained  by  the  trustees 
long  after  the  memoir  had  been  presented,  of  the 
existence  of  which  Dr.  Morton  did  not  know  when 
he  prepared  the  document.] 

William  T.  Green  Morton,  of  Boston,  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  surgeon-dentist,  respect- 
fully asks  the  attention  of  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences to  the  subjoined  memoir,  intended  to  present 
a  history  of  the  course  pursued  by  him  which  re- 
sulted in  the  demonstration  of  the  great  truth  that 
the  inhaling  of  the  vapor  of  sulphuric  ether,  highly 
rectified,  will  produce  insensibility  to  pain,  in  ope- 
erations  upon  the  human  body. 

He  intends  that  this  memoir  shall  state  such  facts 
only  as  illustrate  the  scientific  character  of  the  dis- 
covery, and  shall  not  go  into  questions  of  personal 
controversy  ;  but  as  the  manner  in  which,  and  the 
person  by  whom,  this  discovery  was  made,  have 
become  matter  of  disputation,  and  as  evidence  on 
these  points  has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  Academy  in  various  ways,  by  other  persons,  he 
takes  the  liberty  to  subjoin,  in  an  appendix,  certain 
evidence,  taken  for  a  different  purpose,  which  he 
desires  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  Academy,  to 
be  used  by  them  in  such  manner  as  they  shall  see 
fit,  or  not  to  be  used  at  all,  as  their  usage  or  discre- 
tion shall  determine. 

MEMOIR. 

In  the  summer  of  1844,  being  in  the  practice  of 
dentistry,  and  desirous  to  improve  myself  in  chem- 
ical and  medical  knowledge,  I  studied  in  the  office 
of  Dr.  Charles  T.  Jackson,  of  Boston,  and  in  order 
to  employ  my  time  to  the  utmost  advantage,  I  re- 
sided in  his  family.  One  day,  in  casual  conversa- 
tion upon  my  profession  of  dentistry,  I  spoke  of  the 
operation  of  destroying  the  nerve  of  a  tcoth,  and 
remarked  that  there  was  always  doubt  whether  the 
tooth  could  be  restored  to  usefulness,  inasmuch  as 
the  arsenic  produced  an  irritation,  and  left  a  sore- 
ness often  permanent.  Dr.  Jackson  said,  in  a 
humorous  manner,  that  I  must  try  some  of  his 
tooth-ache  drops,  and  proceeded  to  tell  me  that  at  a 
time  when  he  practised  medicine,  he  occasionally 
extracted  teeth  for  particular  patients,  and  that  in 
one  instance,  a  patient  who  could  not  summon  cour- 
age for  the  operation,  asked  him  to  apply  something 

of  no  consequence.  Accordingly,  in  his  later  interview 
with  Mr.  Wightman,  Dr.  Jackson  said,  in  efl'ect,  "You 
may  be  about  right  in  your  dates  ;  but  it  is  immaterial  to 
me,  as  I  can  substantiate  my  discovery  as  far  back  as 
1842."  Unfortunately,  Dr.  Jackson,  in  the  specification 
accompanying  the  patent,  had,  under  oath,  disavowed  any 
discovery  prior  to  that  which  he  made  jointly  with  Dr. 
Alorton;  and  the  committee  have  proved  that  what  Dr. 
Jackson,  knew  about  ether  in  1842  had  been  published  bjf 
Pereira  in  1839. 
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to  alleviate  the  pain.  He  applied  ether,  and  with 
8HCcess,  for  a  few  days  afterwards  a  friend  of  this 
patient  called  to  obtain  some  of  the  "tooth-ache 
drops,"  as  he  called  them ;  but  Dr.  Jackson,  not 
wishing  to  be  troubled  with  dental  business,  told 
him  he  had  none.  Dr.  Jackson  then  added,  that 
as  this  ether  might  be  applied  with  advantage  to 
sensitive  teeth,  he  would  send  me  some.  The  con- 
versation then  turned  upon  the  effect  of  ether  upon 
tlie  system,  and  he  told  me  how  the  students  at 
Cambridge  used  to  inhale  sulphuric  ether  from  their 
handkerchiefs,  and  that  it  intoxicated  them,  making 
them  reel  and  stagger.  He  gave  no  further  inti- 
mation of  the  effect  of  ether,  or  of  the  manner  of 
applying  it.  I  may  add  that  Dr.  Jackson  has  con- 
firmed my  account  of  this  conversation,  in  his  own 
statement  to  Dr.  Gould. 

In  a  few  days  after  this  conversation.  Dr.  Jack- 
son sent  me  a  bottle  of  chloric  ether,  highly  recti- 
fied, as  he  had  offered.  At  the  same  time  he  sent 
a  bottle  to  two  other  dentists  of  high  respectability 
in  Boston.  I  made  an  experiment  with  this  ether 
in  destroying  the  sensibility  of  a  valuable  tooth  of 

a  patient.  Miss ,  by  direct  application,  telling 

her  that  the  operation  would  be  slow.  I  was 
obliged  to  apply  it  several  times,  but  in  the  end  the 
sensibility  seemed  to  be  removed,  and  the  tooth  is 
now,  to  my  knowledge,  in  a  useful  condition.* 

About  this  time  the  wife  and  aunt  of  Dr.  Jack- 
son were  under  my  treatment  for  dental  purposes, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  extract  teeth  in  each  case, 
he  operation  being  painful  and  the  ladies  showing 
an  unusual  degree  of  sensitiveness.  The  last 
named  lady,  in  particular,  before  the  extracting  of 
each  tooth,  remained  several  hours  in  the  operating 
chair,  unable  to  summon  courage  to  endure  the 
operation,  and  begging  to  be  mesmerized,  or  that  I 
would  give  her  something  to  make  her  insensible. 
Dr.  Jackson  was  present  and  made  efforts  to  en- 
courage the  lady,  but  did  not  suggest  any  mode  of 
producing  insensibility.  His  suggestions  had  not 
gone  beyond  the  direct  application  of  ether,  in  the 
same  manner  that  laudanum  and  other  narcotics  have 
always  been  applied  to  sensitive  teeth. 

The  successful  application  I  had  made  of  the 
ether  in  destroying  the  sensibility  of  a  tooth,  to- 
gether with  what  Dr.  Jackson  told  me  of  its 
effects  when  inhaled  by  the  students  at  college, 
awakened  my  attention,  and  having  free  access  to 
Dr.  Jackson's  books,  I  began  to  read  on  the  subject 
of  Its  effects  upon  the  animal  system.  I  became 
satisfied  that  there  was  nothing  new  or  particularly 
dangerous  in  the  inhaling  of  ether,  that  it  had 
long  been  the  toy  of  professors  and  students,  known 
as  a  powerful  anti-spasmodic,  anodyne  and  narcotic, 
capable  of  intoxicating  and  stupefying,  when  taken 
in  sufficient  quantity.  I  found  that  even  the  appa- 
ratus for  inhaling  it  was  described  in  some  treatises, 
but  in  most  cases  it  was  described  as  inhaled  from 
a  saturated  sponge  or  handkerchief.  Having  some 
of  the  ether  left  which  Dr.  Jackson  had  sent  me,  I 
inhaled  it  from  a  handkerchief,  but  there  was  not 
enough  to  produce  a  greater  effect  than  exhilara- 
tion followed  by  headache. 

While  investigating  this  subject  1  was  taken 
quite  ill,  and  it  being  the  middle  of  summer,  I  was 
advised  by  my  physician  to  go  into  the  country.  I 
took  with  me  from  Dr.  Jackson's  library,  and  ob- 
tained in  other  ways,  several  books  treating  on  this 
and  other  subjects.  I  spent  two  months  at  the  res- 
idence of  my  father-in-law,  in  Connecticut.     While 

f*  See  Dr.  Bemis'  letter,  ante,  p.  539.  The  notes  are  by 
the  editor,  and  are  not  in  the  original  memoir.] 
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there  I  procured  ether  from  the  druggist's,  and 
made  experiments  upon  birds  a-nd  other  animals, 
endeavoring  to  get  them  under  the  effect  of  inha- 
lation from  it.  These  experiments  produced  no 
satisfactory  result,  and  they  being  known  among 
my  friends,  I  was  mortified  and  vexed,  and  bottled 
up  the  subjects,  where  they  remain  to  this  day. 

In  the  autumn  I  returned  to  Boston,  and  finding 
that  my  business,  owing  to  its  interruption,  re- 
quired my  constant  attention,  I  was  not  able  to  pur- 
sue the  investigation  at  that  time. 

In  the  course  of  the  winter  (1844-5)  Dr.  Horace 
Wells,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  a  dentist,  and  formerly 
my  partner,  came  to  Boston,  and  desired  me  to  aid 
him  in  procuring  an  opportunity  to  administer  the 
nitrous  oxide  gas,  which  he  said  he  believed  would 
destroy  or  greatly  alleviate  pain  under  surgical  op- 
erations. I  readily  consented,  and  introduced  him 
to  Dr.  George  Hay  ward,  an  eminent  surgeon,  who 
offered  to  permit  the  experiment,  but  as  the  earliest 
operation  was  not  to  be  performed  under  two  or  three 
days,  we  did  not  wait  for  it,  but  went  to  Dr.  War- 
ren, whom  we  found  engaged  with  his  class.  He 
told  us  that  his  students  were  preparing  to  inhale  it 
that  evening,  for  sport,  and  offered  to  announce  the 
proposal  to  them,  and  ask  them  to  meet  us  at  the 
college.  In  the  evening  Dr.  Wells  and  myself 
went  to  the  hall,  and  I  took  my  instruments.  Dr. 
Wells  administered  the  gas,  and  extracted  a  tooth, 
but  the  patient  screamed  from  pain,  and  the  specta- 
tors laughed  and  hissed.  The  meeting  broke  up, 
and  we  were  looked  upon  as  having  made  ourselves 
very  ridiculous.  I  saw  nothing  more  of  Dr.  Wells, 
but  he  left  my  instruments  at  my  office  very  early 
the  next  morning,  and  went  directly  home.  In 
July,  being  again  in  Connecticut,  I  called  on  Dr. 
Wells,  and  we  spent  some  time  in  adjusting  our 
former  partnership  accounts.  He  had  then  given 
up  dentistr)'-,  and  was  engaged  in  conducting  an 
exhibition  of  birds,  which  he  said  insured  him 
better  health.  I  went  with  him  to  the  office  of  Dr. 
Riggs,  where  I  spoke  of  the  gas,  and  asked  them 
to  give  some  to  me ;  but  Dr.  Wells  gave  me  to 
understand  that  he  had  abandoned  the  experiment, 
thinking  it  could  have  no  practical  value. 

In  the  autumn  of  1845,  I  returned  to  my  busi- 
ness, which  had  now  become  almost  exclusively 
mechanical  dentistry,  or  plate  work,  requiring  me 
often  to  extract  a  great  number  of  teeth  at  a  time. 
Many  of  my  patients  suffered  extremely,  and  some 
were  obliged,  as  is  the  experience  of  every  dentist, 
to  postpone  or  abandon  the  supplying  full  sets  of 
teeth.  I  had,  therefore,  everything  to  call  my  at- 
tention to  the  destroying  or  mitigating  of  pain  under 
these  operations,  and  great  motive  to  induce  me  to 
follow  up  the  subject.  Finding  that  when  closed 
up  in  a  hollow  tooth,  and  sealed  with  wax,  ether 
would  gradually  destroy  the  sensibility  of  the  part, 
I  reasoned  that  perhaps  when  inhaled  it  might  de- 
stroy or  greatly  alleviate  sensibility  to  pain  generally. 

In  the  spring  of  1846,  Thomas  R.  Spear  came 
to  study  with  me,  and  hearing  me  converse  upon 
the  subject,  he  said  he  had  inhaled  ether  at  the 
Lexington  Academy,  where  he  was  educated,  and 
described  to  me  its  effects.  This  increased  my  in- 
terest in  the  subject,  and  I  determined,  as  soon  as 
the  pressure  of  the  spring  business  was  over,  to 
devote  myself  to  it.  In  the  mean  time  I  tried  an 
experiment  upon  a  water  spaniel,  inserting  his  head 
in  a  jar  having  sulphuric  ether  at  the  bottom.  This 
was  done  in  the  presence  of  two  persons,  at  my 
house  in  West  Needham,  where  I  reside  during  the 
summer  months.     After  breathing  the  vapor  for 
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some  time,  the  dog  completely  wilted  down  in  my  | 
kands.    I  then  removed  the  jar.    In  about  three  min-  I 
^utes  he  aroused,  yelled  loudly,  and  sprung  some  ten 
feet,  into  a  pond  of  water. 

Immediately  after  this  experiment,  I  waited  on 
Dr.  Granville  G.  Hayden,  ayoung  dentist,  told  him 
my  purpose,  and  made  an  agreement  with  him  to 
come  to  my  office  and  take  charge  of  my  business, 
that  I  might  devote  myself  more  exclusively  to  this 
subject.  The  agreement  was  drawn  by  R.  H. 
Dana,  Jr.,  Esq.,  to  whose  letter  in  the  appendix  I 
take  the  liberty  to  refer  the  Academy  in  this  connec- 
tion.* As  soon  as  Dr.  Hayden  became  acquainted 
with  my  business,  I  began  to  devote  myself  to  my 
experiments.!  I  inhaled  some  chloric  ether  and 
morphine,  the  effect  of  which  was  drowsiness  fol- 
lowed by  lassitude  and  headache. 

Early  in  August  I  asked  Dr.  Hayden  to  procure 
me  a  four-ounce  phial  of  sulphuric  ether  from  Mr. 
Burnett,  a  druggist  much  relied  upon  by  chemists. 
He  did  so,  and  I  tried  to  induce  him  to  take  it.  As 
he  declined,  I  took  half  of  it  into  the  country  to  try 
again  upon  my  dog.  Just  as  I  had  got  it  ready, 
the  dog  sprang  and  threw  over  the  jar.  I  felt  vexed , 
and  resolved  to  take  it  myself,  and  did  so,  the  next 
day,  at  my  office.  I  inhaled  from  my  handkerchief 
all  the  ether  that  was  left,  but  was  not  completely 
lost,  yet  thought  myself  so  far  insensi-We  that  I  be- 
lieved that  a  tooth  could  have  been  drawn  with  but 
little  pain  or  consciousness.  I  was  unwilling  to 
send  to  Burnett's  again  for  the  same  article,  he  be- 
ing a  near  neighbor,  and  his  young  men  well  ac- 
quainted with  mine,  lest  the  knowledge  of  my 
experiments  should  get  abroad.  I  accordingly  sent 
a  student,  William  P.  Leavitt,  to  druggists  in  a 
diffi3rent  part  of  the  city,  Brewers,  Stevens  and  Co., 
a  firm  in  excellent  standing,  with  directions  to  get 
sulphuric  ether.  After  some  persuasion  I  induced 
Spear,  who  had  taken  it  at  school,  to  inhale  it.  He 
did  so,  and  becanie  so  far  insensible  as  to  drop  the 
handkerchief,  and  seemed  very  drowsy  and  torpid. J 
As  this  passed  off  he  became  excited  and  furious, 
so  that  he  had  to  be  held  down  in  the  chair ;  but 
this  subsided,  and  on  coming  to  he  expressed  him- 
self delighted  with  his  sensations.  Leavitt  then 
took  it,  with  much  the  same  effect.^  I  was  much 
discouraged  by  these  attempts.  The  effects  pro- 
duced were  not  such  as  I  sought  for,  nor  were  the 
young  men  affected  in  the  same  manner  that  I  had 
been,  and  as  I  observed  the  dog  to  be.  They  were 
much  more  excited  and  less  insensible.  Yet  I  can- 
not help  remarking,  in  this  connection,  that  had  this 
sulphuric  ether  been  pure  and  highly  rectified,  I 
should  have  demonstrated  its  effects  then,  instead 
of  at  the  subsequent  period  in  September.  This 
ether  has  since  been  analyzed,  as  appears  by  the 
affidavits  in  the  appendix,  and  found  to  contain  a 
large  proportion  of  alcohol,  sulphur  acids,  and  other 
impurities.  I 

This  experiment  was  early  in  August ;  and  it 
being  hot  weather,  and  I  being  somewhat  out  of 
health,  I  went  into  tlie  country,  and  abandoned  the 
experiments  until  the  middle  of  September.  With 
the  autumn  and  the  restoration  of  health,  my  ambi- 
tion led  me  to  resume  my  experiments  ;  and  I  men- 
tioned to  Dr.  Hayden  that  I  feared  there  was  so 

[*  See  letters  of  R.  H.  Dana,  Esq.,  and  F.  Dana,  M.  D., 
ante,  p.  536-;  and  Dr.  Havden's  affidavit,  p.  535. 

[+  See  Mr.  MetcnlPs  letter,  p.  533,  and  the  statement 
of  Whitman  as  to  Dr.  M.'s  going  to  Burnett's,  at  top  of 
p.  534.1 

[t  See  Spear's  affidavit,  p.  534.] 
"  See  Leavitt's  affidavit,  p.  534.] 
See  evidence  on  p.  536.J 


much  difference  in  the  qualities  of  ether,  that  in  so 
delicate  a  matter  there  would  be  great  difficulty  in 
bringing  about  any  generally  useful  and  reliable 
results. 

Thinking  that  a  surer  effect  might  be  produced 
by  inhaling  the  ether  through  some  apparatus ;  I 
called  repeatedly  on  Mr.  Wightman,  a  philosophical 
instrument-maker,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  or 
contriving  an  apparatus.  While  examining  his 
bags  for  inhaling  nitrous  oxide  gas,  the  thought 
struck  me  that  I  could  put  the  ether  into  one  of 
these,  and  by  making  an  opening  to  be  closed  by  a 
valve,  for  the  admission  of  atmospheric  air,  could 
convert  it  into  an  inhaling  apparatus.  Upon  second 
thought  I  had  an  impression  that  ether  would  dis- 
solve India  rubber,  and  put  the  question  to  Mr. 
Wightman.  He  thought  it  would.  I  then  put  the 
same  question  as  to  oil  silk.  He  said  he  did  not 
know,  but  advised  me  to  consult  a  chemist,  and 
named  Dr.  Jackson.*  I  took  from  Mr.  Wightman  a 
glass  tunnel,  purchased  an  India  rubber  bag  on  my 
way,  and  returned  to  ray  office.  I  then  sent  Leavitt 
to  Dr.  Gay,  a  chemist,  to  ask  the  simple  question 
whether  ether  would  dissolve  India  rubber.  He 
returned,  saying  that  Dr.  Gay  was  not  in.  In  the 
mean  time  I  became  satisfied  that  the  bottle  and 
glass  I  had  were  not  large  enough  for  my  purposes, 
and  not  wishing  to  go  to  unnecessary  expense,  1 
said  to  Dr.  Hayden  that  I  would  borrow  a  gas-bag 
from  Dr.  Jackson's  laboratory.  He  then  suggested 
to  me  to  ascertain  from  Dr.  Jackson  something  as 
to  the  different  qualities  and  preparations  of  ether, 
with  which  he  said  chemists  were  always  familiar. 
I  approved  of  the  suggestion,  but  feared  Dr.  Jack- 
son might  guess  what  I  was  experimenting  upon, 
and  forestall  me.  I  went  to  Dr.  Jackson's,  there- 
fore, to  procure  a  gas-bag,  also  with  the  intention 
of  ascertaining  something  more  accurately  as  to  the 
different  preparations  of  ether,  if  I  should  find  I 
could  do  so  without  setting  him  upon  the  same 
track  of  experiment  with  myself.  I  am  aware  that 
by  this  admission  I  may  show  myself  not  to  have 
been  possessed  by  the  most  disinterested  spirit  of 
philosophic  enthusiasm,  clear  of  all  regard  for  per- 
sonal rights  or  benefits  ;  but  it  is  enough  for  me  to 
say  that  I  felt  I  had  made  sacrifices  and  run  risks 
for  this  object,  that  I  believed  myself  to  be  close 
upon  it,  yet  where  another,  with  better  opportuni- 
ties for  experimenting,  availing  himself  of  my  hints 
and  labors,  might  take  the  prize  from  my  grasp. 

I  asked  Dr.  Jackson  for  his  gas-bag.  lie  told 
me  it  was  in  his  house.  I  went  for  it,  and  returned 
through  the  laboratory.  He  said,  in  a  laughing 
manner,  "  Well,  Doctor,  you  seem  to  be  all 
equipped,  minus  the  gas."  I  replied,  in  the  same 
manner,  that  perhaps  there  would  be  no  need  of 
having  any  gas,  if  the  person  who  took  it  could 
only  be  made  to  believe  there  was  gas  in  it,  and 
alluded  to  the  story  of  the  man  who  died  from 
being  made  to  believe  that  he  was  bleeding  to 
death,  there  being  in  fact  nothing  but  water  trickled 
upon  his  leg;  but  I  had  no  intention  whatever  of 
trying  such  a  trick.  He  smiled  and  said  that  was 
a  good  story,  but  added,  in  a  graver  manner,  that  I 
had  better  not  attempt  such  an  experiment,  lest  I 
should  be  set  down  as  a  greater  humbug  than 
Wells  was  with  his  nitrous  oxide  gas.  Seeing 
that  here  was  an  opportunity  to  open  the  subject, 
I  said,  in  as  careless  a  manner  as  I  could  as- 
sume, why  cannot  I  give  the  ether  gas?  He  said 
that  I  could  do  so,  and  spoke  again  of  the  students 
taking  it  at  Cambridge.     He  said  the  patient  would 

[*  See  Mr.  Wightman's  letter,  p.  53r.J 
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be  dull  and  stupefied,  that  I  could  do  what  I  pleased 
with  him,  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  help  him- 
se\L*  Finding  the  subject  open,  I  made  the  inqui- 
ries I  wished  to  as  to  the  different  kinds  and  prepar- 
ations of  ether.  He  told  me  something  about  the 
preparations,  and  thinking  that  if  he  had  any  it 
would  be  of  the  purest  kind,  I  asked  him  to  let  me 
see  his.  He  did  so,  but  remarked  that  it  had  been 
standing  for  some  time,  and  told  me  that  I  could 
gel  some  highly  rectified  at  Burnett's.  As  I  was 
passing  out.  Dr.  Jackson  followed  me  to  the  door, 
and  told  me  that  he  could  recommend  something 
better -.than  the  gas-bag,  to  administer  the  ether 
with,  and  gave  me  a  flask  with  a  glass  tube  in- 
serted in  it. 

I  procured  the  ether  from  Burnett's,  and  taking 
the  tube  and  flask,  shut  myself  up  in  my  room, 
seated  in  the  operating  chair,  and  commenced  in- 
haling. I  found  the  ether  so  strong  that  it  partially 
suffocated  me,  but  produced  a  decided  effect.  I 
then  saturated  my  handkerchief  and  inhaled  it  from 
that.  I  looked  at  my  watch  and  soon  lost  con- 
sciousness. As  I  recovered,  I  felt  a  numbness  in 
my  limbs  with  a  sensation  like  nightmare,  and 
would  have  given  the  world  for  some  one  to  come 
and  arouse  me.  I  thought  for  a  moment  I  should 
die  in  that  state,  and  that  the  world  would  only 
pity  or  ridicule  my  folly.  At  length  I  felt  a  slight 
tingling  of  the  blood  in  the  end  of  my  third  finger, 
and  made  an  effort  to  touch  it  with  my  thumb,  but 
without  success.  At  a  second  effort,  I  touched  it, 
but  there  seemed  to  be  no  sensation.  I  gradually 
raised  my  arm  and  pinched  my  thigh,  but  I  could 
see  that  sensation  was  imperfect.  I  attempted  to 
rise  from  my  chair,  but  fell  back.     Gradually  I  re- 

Fiitied  power  over  my  limbs  and  full  consciousness, 
immediately  looked  at  my  watch,  and  found  that  I 
had  been  insensible  between  seven  and  eight  minutes. 
Delighted  with  the  success  of  this  experiment,  I 
immediately  announced  the  result  to  the  persons 
employed  in  my  establishment,  and  waited  impa- 
tiently for  some  one  upon  whom  I  could  make  a 
fuller  trial.  Toward  evening,  a  man,  residing  in 
Boston,  whose  certificate  is  in  the  appendix,  came 
in,  suffering  great  pain  and  wishing  to  have  a  tooth 
extracted.  He  was  afraid  of  the  operation  and 
asked  if  he  could  be  mesmerized.  I  told  him  I  had 
something  better,  and  saturating  my  handkerchief, 
gave  it  to  him  to  inhale.  He  became  unconscious 
almost  immediately.  It  was  dark,  and  Dr.  Hay- 
den  held  the  lamp,  while  I  extracted  a  firmly  rooted 
bicuspid  tooth.  There  was  not  much  alteration  in 
the  pulse,  and  no  relaxation  of  the  muscles.  He 
recovered  in  a  minute,  and  knew  nothing  of  what 
had  been  done  to  him.  He  remained  for  some  time 
talking  about  the  experiment,  and  I  took  from  him  a 
certificate.!  This  was  on  the  30th  of  Sept.,  1846. 
This  I  consider  to  be  the  first  demonstration  of  this 
new  fact  in  science.  I  have  heard  of  no  one  who 
can  prove  an  earlier  demonstration.  If  any  one 
can  do  so,  I  yield  to  him  the  point  of  priority  in 
time. 

I  will  make  a  single  remark  upon  the  subject  of 
my  interview  with  Dr.  Jackson.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  go  into  the  question  of  the  origin  of  all 
ideas.  I  am  ready  to  acknowledge  my  indebted- 
ness to  men  and  to  books  for  all  my  information 
upon  this  subject.  I  nave  got  here  a  little  and  there 
a  little.  I  learned  from  Dr.  Jackson,  in  1844,  the 
effect  of  ether  directly  applied  to  a  sensitive  tooth, 
and  proved,  by  experiment,  that  it  would  gradually 

*  [See  Mr.  M'Intire's  statement,  p.  540.] 
t  [See  Mr.  Frost's  certificate,  p.  541.1 


render  the  nerve  insensible.  I  learned  from  Dr. 
Jackson,  also,  in  1844,  the  effect  of  ether  when  in- 
haled by  the  students  at  college,  which  was  coiv 
roboratfcd  by  Spear's  account,  and  by  what  I  read. 
I  knew  of  Dr.  Wells'  attempt  to  apply  nitrous 
oxide  gas  for  destroying  pain  under  surgical  opera- 
tions. I  had  great  motives  to  destroy  or  alleviate 
pain  under  my  operations,  and  endeavored  to  pro- 
duce such  a  result  by  means  of  inhaling  ether, 
inferring  that  if  it  would  render  a  nerve  insensible, 
directly  applied,  it  might,  when  inhaled,  destroy  or 
greatly  alleviate  sensibility  to  pain  generally.  Had 
the  ether  that  I  tried  on  the  5lh  August  been  pure, 
I  should  have  made  the  demonstration  then.  I  fur- 
ther acknowledge  that  I  was  subsequently  indebted 
to  Dr.  Jackson  for  valuable  information  as  to  the 
kinds  and  preparations  of  ether,  and  for  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  highly  rectified  from  Bur- 
nett's as  the  most  safe  and  efficient.  But  my  obli- 
gation to  him  hath  this  extent,  no  further.  All  that 
he  communicated  to  me  I  could  have  got  from  other 
well  informed  chemists,  or  from  some  books.  He 
did  not  put  me  upon  the  experiments  ;  and  when 
he  recommended  the  highly  rectified  sulphuric 
ether,  the  effect  he  anticipated  was  only  that  stupe- 
faction which  was  not  unknown,  and  he  did  not  in- 
timate in  any  degree  a  suspicion  of  that  insensibility 
to  pain  which  was  demonstrated,  and  astonished  the 
scientific  world. 

As  soon  as  the  man  whose  tooth  I  extracted  left 
my  office,  I  consulted  Dr.  Hayden  as  to  the  best 
mode  of  bringing  out  the  discovery.  We  agreed 
it  was  best  to  announce  it  to  the  surgeons  of  the 
hospital  ;*  but  as  some  time  would  elapse  before  an 
operation,  I  thought  it  best  to  procure  some  assur- 
ance which  would  induce  my  patients  to  take  it. 
I  therefore  called  upon  the  man  who  had  taken  it, 
and  found  him  perfectly  well.  Thence  I  went  to 
Dr.  Jackson,  told  him  what  I  had  done,  and  asked 
him  to  give  me  a  certificate  that  it  was  harmless  in 
its  efl^ects.  This  he  positively  refused  to  do.  I  then 
told  him  I  should  go  to  the  principal  surgeons  and 
have  the  question  thoroughly  tried.  7  then  called  on 
Dr.  Warren,  who  promised  me  an  early  opportunity 
to  try  the  experiment,  and  soon  after  I  received  the 
invitation  inserted  in  the  appendix. 

In  the  mean  time,  I  made  several  additional  ex- 
periments in  my  office,  with  various  success.  I  ad- 
ministered it  to  a  boy,  but  it  produced  no  other  effect 
than  sickness,  with  vomiting,  and  the  boy  was  taken 
home  in  a  coach,  and  pronounced  by  a  physician  to 
be  poisoned.  His  friends  were  excited,  and  threat- 
ened proceedings  against  me.  A  notice  of  my  suc- 
cessful experiment  having,  without  my  knowledge, 
got  into  the  papers  ;  several  persons  called,  wishing 
to  have  it  administered.  I  gave  it  to  a  lady,  but  it 
produced  no  other  effect  than  drowsiness,  and  when 
breathed  through  the  apparatus  named  by  Dr.  Jack- 
son, it  produced  suffocation.  I  was  obliged  to  aban- 
don this  mode,  and  obtaining  from  Mr.  Wightman  a 
conical  glass  tube,  I  inserted  a  saturated  sponge  in 
the  larger  end,  and  she  breathed  through  that.  In 
this  vi^ay  she  seemed  to  be  in  an  unnatural  state, 
but  continued  talking,  and  refused  to  have  the  tooth 
extracted.  I  made  her  some  trifling  oflfer,  to  which 
she  assented,  and  I  drew  the  tooth,  without  any 
indication  of  pain  on  her  part,  not  a  muscle  moving. 
Her  pulse  was  at  90,  her  face  much  flushed,  and 
after  coming  to,  she  remained  a  long  time  exces- 
sively drowsy.  From  this  experiment,  I  became 
satisfied  of  what  is  now  well  proved,  that  conscioua- 

[*  See  Dr.  Hayden's  affidavit,  p.  536.] 
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ness  will  sometimes  remain,  after  sensibility  to  pain 
is  removed. 

I  afterwards  gave  it  to  a  Miss  L.,  a  lady  of  about 
twenty-five.  The  effect  upon  her  was  rather  alarm- 
ing. She  sprang  up  from  the  chair,  leaped  into 
the  air,  screamed,  and  was  held  down  with  diflfi- 
culiy.  When  she  came  to,  she  was  unconscious 
of  what  had  passed,  but  was  willing  to  have  it  ad- 
ministered again,  which  I  did  with  perfect  success, 
extracting  two  malar  teeth.  After  this,  I  tried 
several  other  experiments,  some  with  more  and 
some  with  less  success,  giving  my  principal  atten- 
tion to  the  perfecting  of  my  modes  of  administering  it. 

When  the  time  drew  near  for  the  experiment  at 
the  hospital,  I  became  exceedingly  anxious,  and 
gave  all  my  time,  day  and  night,  hardly  sleeping  or 
eating,  to  the  contriving  of  apparatus,  and  general 
investigation  of  the  subject. 

I  called  on  Dr.  Gould,  a  physician  who  has  paid 
much  attention  to  chemistry,  and  told  him  my  anx- 
ieties and  difficulties.  He  sympathized  with  me, 
gave  me  his  attention,  and  we  sat  up  nearly  all 
night  making  sketches  of  apparatus  ;*  he  first  sug- 
gesting to  me  an  antidote  in  case  of  unfavorable 
effects,  and  the  valvular  system,  instead  of  the  one 
I  then  used.  The  operation  was  to  be  at  10  o'clock. 
I  rose  at  daybreak,  went  to  Mr.  Chamberlain,  an 
instrument-maker,  and,  by  great  urging,  got  the  ap- 
paratus done  just  after  ten  o'clock,  hurried  to  the 
hospital,  and  reached  the  room  just  as  Dr.  Warren 
was  about  to  begin  the  operation  ;  he  having  given 
up  all  hope  of  my  coming.  The  detailed  account 
of  this  operation  will  be  found  in  Dr.  Warren's 
communication.  There  was  a  full  attendance  ;  the 
interest  excited  was  intense,  with  the  most  eager 
scrutiny  of  the  patient.  When  the  operation  closed, 
the  patient  described  his  state,  and  Dr.  Warren  an- 
nounced his  belief  that  there  had  been  insensibility 
to  pain,  ray  feelings  may  be  better  imagined  than 
described. 

I  was  invited  to  administer  it  the  next  day,  in  an 
operation  for  a  tumor,  performed  by  Dr.  Hay  ward, 
and  with  perfect  success. 

On  the  23d  October,  I  saw  Dr.  Jackson  for  the 
first  time  since  the  interview  last  described  I  take 
my  account  of  this  interview  from  a  memorandum 
made  at  the  time,  the  accuracy  of  which  is  attested 
by  two  witnesses  of  the  highest  respectability  who 
were  present.  He  said  he  thought  he  would  just 
look  in,  that  he  heard  I  was  doing  well  with  the 
ether,  and  learned  from  Mr.  Eddy  that  I  intended 
to  take  out  a  patent,  and  would  make  a  good  deal 
by  it.  I  replied  that  it  had  been  a  cause  of  anxiety 
and  expense  to  me,  but  that  I  thought  I  should  now 
do  well  with  it.  He  said  he  thought  so  too,  and 
that  he  believed  he  must  make  me  a  professional 
charge  for  advice.  I  asked  him  why  in  this  case, 
more  than  in  any  other  case  of  his  advice,  arising 
out  of  our  previous  relations,  as  mentioned  at  the 
opening  of  this  memoir.  He  said  that  his  advice 
had  been  useful  to  me,  that  I  should  make  a  good 
deal  out  of  the  patent,  and  that  I  ought  to  make 
him  a  compensation.  I  told  him  I  would  do  so  if 
I  made  much  by  the  patent,  independent  of  what  I 
gained  in  my  business.  He  then  said  he  should 
charge  me  $500.  I  told  him  I  would  pay  him  that,  if 
ten  per  cent,  on  the  nett  profits  of  the  patent  amount- 
ed to  so  much.  He  said  he  was  perfectly  satisfied 
with  this  arrangement,  and  so  the  interview  ended. 

The  next  morning  he  told  Mr.  R.  H.  Eddy 
what  had  passed,  and  two  or  three  days  afterwards 
Mr.  Eddy  suggested  to  me  that  instead  of  paying 

[*  See  ante,  p.  543.J 


Dr.  Jackson  a  fee,  I  should  interest  him  in  the 
patent,  and  give  him  ten  per  cent,  of  the  nett  profits. 
Mr.  Eddy  made  this  suggestion  out  of  friendship 
to  Dr.  Jackson,  whom  he  wished  to  benefit.  He 
added  that  the  patent  would  thus  have  the  benefit 
of  Dr.  Jackson's  name  and  skill ;  that  he  would 
thus  have  a  motive  to  give  his  attention  to  the  prep- 
aration and  the  apparatus,  and  we  should  be  able  to 
keep  in  advance  of  the  improvements  that  might  be 
suggested  by  others.  He  al?o  said  that  if  a  suit 
was  brought,  and  Dr.  Jackson  should  be  a  witness, 
as  he  doubtless  would  be,  the  aid  he  had  given  me 
might  be  made  a  handle  of  by  persons  impeaching 
the  patent,  to  invalidate  my  claim  as  the  discoverer. 
At  this  time  the  dentists  had  organized  a  formidable 
opposition  to  the  use  of  ether,  and  all  the  medical 
magazines  in  the  Union,  except  Boston,  were  ar- 
rayed against  it.  I  felt  the  need  of  all  the  aid  I 
could  get,  and  was  conscious  of  a  w^ant  of  thorough 
scientific  education  myself.  I  was  induced  by  these 
motives  to  accede  to  Mr.  Eddy's  request,  but  did 
not  then  understand  that  Dr.  Jackson  claimed  to 
be  a  discoverer  at  all.  But  on  this  head  1  refer  to 
the  affidavits  of  the  Messrs.  Eddy. 

I  continued  administering  the  ether  in  my  office, 
and  early  in  November  I  applied  to  Dr.  Hayward 
for  leave  to  administer  it  in  a  case  of  amputation, 
which  I  learned  was  to  take  place  at  the  hospital. 
Dr.  H.  J.  Bigelow,  in  the  mean  time,  had  attended 
my  experiments  at  my  office,  and  taking  a  deep 
interest  in  the  subject,  prepared  a  memoir,  which 
he  read  to  the  Boston  Society  for  Medical  Improve- 
ment, and  subsequently  to  the  American  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

The  surgeons  of  the  hospital  informed  me  that 
they  thought  it  their  duty  to  decline  the  use  of  the 
preparation  until  informed  what  it  was.  I  immedi- 
ately wrote  to  Dr.  Warren,  the  senior  surgeon,  dis- 
closing the  whole  matter.  The  operation  took 
place  on  the  7th  November.  About  half  an  hour 
beforehand.  Dr.  H.  J.  Bigelow  called  for  me,  and 
said  he  wished  me  to  be  on  the  spot,  in  case  it 
should  be  determined  to  admit  me.  After  remain- 
ing in  the  ante-room  for  some  time,  it  was  resolved 
by  the  surgeons  to  permit  the  experiment,  and  1 
administered  the  ether  with  perfect  success.  This 
was  the  first  case  of  amputation.  /  \cill  also  re-- 
mark, that  Dr.  Jackson  was  absent  from  the  city  at 
this  time,  and  knew  nothing  of  the  operation. 

On  the  21st  November,  I  administered  the  ether  in 
an  operation  for  a  tumor,  at  the  Bromfield  House, 
in  the  presence  of  a  number  of  medical  gentlemen, 
among  whom  I  noticed  Dr.  Jackson.  This  was  the 
first  time  he  had  seen  it  administered,  and  no  one 
but  myself  had  administered  it  in  Boston  or  elsewhere, 
to  my  knowledge.  In  this  instance  Dr.  Jackson  ap- 
peared merely  as  a  spectator.  On  the  2d  of  Janu- 
ary, 1847,  he  did  the  first  act  indicating  to  the  .sur- 
geons that  he  had  any  interest  in  the  subject.  On 
thai  day  he  called  at  the  hospital  with  some  oxygen  gas 
as  an  antidote  for  asphyxia,  ichich  he  heard  was  pro- 
duced by  the  ether.  But  before  this  time  the  sur- 
geons had  satisfied  themselves  that  asphyxia  was  not 
produced.  With  the  single  exception  of  cm  intima- 
tion to  Dr.  Warren,  which  was  after  its  establish?nent 
at  the  hospital,  and  ichich  appears  in  his  communi- 
cation, none  of  the  surgeons  or  other  persons  engaged 
in  these  experiments  had  received  any  idea,  from  Dr. 
Jackson  himself,  or  from  his  conduct,  that  he  ivat 
in  any  way  co7inected  with  this  discovery,  responsible 
for  the  use  of  the  preparation,  entitled  to  the  credit 
of  its  success,  or  liable  to  the  odium  of  its  failure.* 

[*  By  referring  to  the  captipa  of  this  memoir,  and  to  the 
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If  death  or  serious  injury  had  occurred  to  any  one, 
Dr.  Jackson  could  not  have  been  in  the  least  degree 
implicated.  It  was  not  until  danger  was  over,  and 
success  certain,  until  the  discovery  had  arrested  the 
attention  of  the  world,  until  the  formidable  opposi- 
tion of  the  dentists  and  of  all  the  medical  maga- 
zines and  societies  in  other  places  had  become  pow- 
erless, that  Dr.  Jackson  began  to  involve  himself 
in  it,  and  that  his  claim  to  have  anticipated  the 
effects,  and  communicated  them  to  me,  was  brought 
forward. 

On  the  19th  October,  as  soon  as  I  felt  confident 
o{  success,  I  addressed  a  note  to  my  former  part- 
ner. Dr.  Wells,  informing  him  of  what  I  had  done, 
and  asking  him  to  come  to  Boston  and  assist  me  in 
bringing  the  discovery  into  use  in  dentistry.  He 
rephed  by  the  letter  in  the  appendix,  of  Oct.  20, 
184G.*  He  came  to  Boston,  saw  several  experi- 
ments in  my  office,  expressed  himself  alarmed,  said 
I  should  kill  some  one  yet,  and  break  myself  up  in 
my  business.  He  left  abruptly,  but  without  inti- 
mating a  claim  to  the  discovery,  although  he  could 
recognize  the  ether,  and  was  freely  told  that  it  was 
ether. f  /  have  also  the  authority  of  Dr.  Warren 
and  Dr.  Hayward,  for  saying  that  no  allusion  was 
made  by  Dr.  Wells  to  ether,  to  their  knowledge, 
when  he  made  his  experiment  in  Boston,  in  1844-5. 

I  am  aware  that  a  communication  to  an  institu- 
tion whose  objects  are  scientific,  and  not  personal, 
gives  me  no  right  to  argue  the  question  of  my  own 
claim  to  a  discovery,  in  opposition  to  the  claims  of 
others.     I  have  endeavored  to  state  no  facts  but 

first  column  of  p.  543,  the  reader  will  be  reminded  that 
this  statement  is  authorized  by  the  surgeons.    It  is  also 
fully  liorne  oul  by  the  trustees  in  their  report.] 
[*  See  ante,  p.  554,  Dr.  Wells'  letter.) 
[t  See  ante,  pp.  554-5,  Mr.  11.  H.  Eddy's  letter.] 


such  as  fairly  illustrate  the  history  of  this  demon- 
stration. If  these  have  any  bearing  upon  the  claims 
of  others,  I  am  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  effect. 
But  this  memoir  is  not  intended  to  present  the 
whole  of  my  comparative  rights,  as  against  the 
claims  of  Dr.  Jackson  or  Dr.  Wells.  If  a  tribu- 
nal were  opened  for  such  a  discussion,  I  would 
most  cheerfully  prepare  for  the  hearing,  and  sub- 
mit myself  to  the  judgment,  of  any  enlightened 
umpire.  I  have  proposed  such  a  "course  to  Dr. 
Jackson,  who  has  declined  it. 

In  justice  to  myself,  I  should  say,  that  I  took  out 
my  patent  early,  before  I  realized  how  extensively 
useful  the  discovery  would  be,  and  beside  the  mo- 
tive of  profit  and  remuneration  to  myself,  I  was 
advised  that  it  would  be  well  to  restrain  so  powerful 
an  agent,  which  might  be  employed  for  the  most 
nefarious  purposes.  I  gave  free  rights  to  all  char- 
itable institutions,  and  offered  to  se-U  the  right  to 
surgeons  and  physicians  for  a  very  small  price, 
such  as  no  one  could  object  to  paying,  and  reason- 
ably to  dentists.  I  had  little  doubt  that  the  proper 
authorities  would  take  it  out  of  private  hands,  if 
the  public  good  required  it,  making  the  discoverer, 
who  had  risked  reputation,  and  sacrificed  time  and 
money,  such  a  compensation  as  justice  required.* 
But  as  the  use  has  now  become  general  and  almost 
necessary,  I  have  long  since  abandoned  the  sale  of 
rights,  and  the  public  use  the  ether  freely,  and  I 
believe  I  am  the  only  person  in  the  world  to  whom 
this  discovery  has,  so  far,  been  a  pecuniary  loss. 
Most  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  T.  G.  Morton. 

Boston,  (U.  S.  A.,)  July  31,  1847. 

[*  Provision  was  made  accordingly  in  all  the  sales  of 
rights  made  by  Dr.  Morton.     See  p.  551. J 


ILLNESS   AND   DEATH   OF  JOHN   QUL\CY  ADAMS. 

The  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Express, 
in  a  letter  dated  Washington,  21st  Feb.,  1848,  says, 
that  while  a  question  was  being  taken  upon  giving 
the  thanks  of  congress  to  Generals  Quitman, 
Shields,  Smith,  and  Pillow,  Mr.  Adams  was  ob- 
served by  those  sitting  in  close  proximity,  to  be 
apparently  losing  his  strength.  His  right  hand 
was  reaching  over  his  desk,  and  his  lips  in  motion, 
as  if  struggling  to  address  the  speaker. 

The  members  of  the  house  rose  instantly  from 
(heir  seats,  and  great  excitement  pervaded  the  hall ; 
— the  house  adjourned.  Mr.  Adams  was  borne 
from  the  hall  of  the  house  by  several  of  the  mem- 
bers, first  into  the  rotunda,  and  afterwards  into  the 
speaker's  room. 

Mr.  Adams  said  but  yesterday,  to  one  of  his 
friends,  that  he  should  not  live  the  session  out.  He 
was  apparently  quite  well  a  moment  before,  and 
conversed  freely  with  his  friends.  During  the 
morning  he  was  complying  with  the  request  of  one 
who  had  asked  him  for  a  piece  of  poetry,  and  had 
finished  it  after  the  house  met.  (It  was  half-past 
one  when  he  was  attacked.) 

Just  a  moment  before  the  attack,  he  had  signed 
his  name  twice  for  members,  who  had  asked  his 
autograph.  The  marked  and  general  respect 
shown  for  Mr.  Adams,  was  one  of  the  agreeable 
reminiscences  of  this  sad  event.  I  was  speculat- 
ing only  this  morning  upon  his  age,  and  those  of 


his  compatriots,  in  a  letter  to  your  readers,  and  in 
an  hour  or  two  has  coma  this  sudden  change  in 
the  appearance  and  prospects  of  the  distinguished 
man. 

Half-past  one. — The  senate  have  just  adjourned. 
Mr.  Benton  communicated  to  the  senate  notice  of 
the  sudden  illness  of  Mr.  Adams,  and  moved  the 
adjournment. 

Quarter  to  two. — Mr.  Adams  has  several  phy- 
sicians with  him,  but  exhibits  no  signs  of  returning 
consciousness.      The  report  is  that  he  is  sinking. 

Two  o'clock. — Mr.  Giddings  informs  me  that 
he  shows  signs  of  life.  His  face  is  much  distorted 
with  the  marks  of  the  struggle  incident  to  his  at- 
tack in  the  house.  He  has  just  nov/  attempted  to 
speak,  but  cannot  articulate  a  word.  Under  med- 
ical advice  he  has  submitted  to  leeching. 

Half-past  two. — Mrs.  Adams  and  daughter  are 
with  him,  and  Mr.  A.  is  no  worse.  The  reports, 
however,  are  quite  contradictory,  and  many  despair 
of  his  recovery. 

Three  o'clock. — None  but  the  physicians  and 
family  are  present,  and  the  reports  again  become 
more  and  more  doubtful.  The  physicians  say  that 
Mr.  Adams  may  not  live  more  than  an  hour,  or  he 
may  live  two  or  three  days. 

His  right  side  is  wholly  paralyzed,  and  the  left 
not  under  control,  there  being  continually  involun- 
tary motions  of  the  muscles.  Everything  which 
medical  aid  can  do  has  been  done  for  his  relief. 
Briefly,  just  now,  by  close  attention,  he  seemed 
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anxious  to  "thank  the  officers  of  the  house." 
Then  again  he  was  heard  to  say,  "  composed," 
"  this  is  the  last  of  earth."  There  was  a  struggle 
to  speak  and  again  a  relapse. 

Mr.  Adams  lay  in  the  speaker's  room  apparently 
imconscious  till  the  23d.  Congress  daily  met  to 
adjourn.     On  the  23d  he  died. 


From  ihe  New  York  Courier  and  Enquirer,  25  Feb.,  1848. 

John  Quincy  Adams  is  no  more — He  died  in 
the  capitol,  in  the  armor  he  had  so  long  and  so 
honorably  worn — on  the  field  of  his  service  and  his 
fame — in  face  of  his  country  and  of  heaven — with- 
out fear  and  without  reproach  :  and  there  survives 
not,  among  the  tens  of  millions  of  freemen  who 
inhabit  this  republic — which  almost  from  his  cra- 
dle to  his  grave  he  has  so  ably  and  faithfully 
served,  and  which  he  has  seen  grow,  from  a  grain 
of  mustard  seed,  into  the  wide  spreading  and  shel- 
tering tree  which  we  now  behold  and  glory  in — 
there  survives  not  one  of  wider  and  more  diversified 
knowledge,  of  purer  heart,  of  warmer  patriotism. 

He  has  died  as  it  was  meet  for  such  a  man  to 
die  ;  as,  if  he  could  have  controlled  the  event,  he 
would  doubtless  himself  have  desired  to  die — in 
the  faithful  and  assiduous  discharge,  to  the  last, 
of  a  high  public  trust. 

Mr.  Adams  was  born  in  1767,  and  consequently 
was  at  his  decease  in  his  eighty-second  year.  In 
1778  he  may  be  said  to  have  begun  his  eventful 
public  career — at  11  years  of  age — which  has 
been  followed  until  more  than  four-score  years 
have  passed  over  his  honored  head. 

In  February  of  that  year  he  embarked  in  the 
small  frigate  Boston,  with  his  father,  just  appointed 
by  the  continental  congress  commissioner  to 
France.  The  British  fleets  on  the  coast  were 
watching  for  this  "  emissary,"  as  John  Adams 
was  considered,  and  hoping  to  intercept  him,  and 
to  be  able  to  cut  short  his  revolutionary  career, 
as  they  had  that  of  Colonel  Laurens,  of  S.  C,  by 
imprisonment  in  the  Tower. 

A  fierce  tempest,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
Boston  was  struck  with  lightning,  swept  them  off 
from  the  American  coast  and  beyond  the  reach  of 
those  lying  in  wait  for  them  ;  and  thus  commenced 
a  public  life,  long  drawn  out,  and  which  has  sur- 
vived many  storms,  and  which  has  been  the  wit- 
ness of  more,  and  more  extraordinary,  political 
revulsions  and  results  than  ever  before,  probably, 
were  crowded  within  the  sphere  of  one  existence 
— and  the  part  which  Mr.  Adams  has  played  in 
many  of  these  results  will  connect  his  name  with 
them  forever. 

John  Q.  Adams  embraced  the  opportunities  of 
a  good  education  presented  by  his  father's  resi- 
dence in  Europe.  He  went  to  St.  Petersburg, 
when  only  14  years  of  age,  as  private  secretary 
to  the  then  American  minister  there,  and  after  re- 
maining abroad  some  years,  he  returned  home, 
cantered  Harvard  University ,  and  was  graduated  with 
honor  in  1787 — after  which  he  became  a  law  stu- 
dent with  the  distinguished  Theophilus  Parsons  of 


Newburyport,  long  the   eminent  chief  justice  of 
Massachusetts. 

In  1794,  John  Quincy  Adams  being  then  26 
years  old,  was  appointed,  by  Washington,  minister 
of  the  United  States  at  the  Hague  ;  and  in  the 
ensuing  year,  upon  an  intimation  that  he  was  dis- 
posed to  renounce  his  station  and  return  to  hb 
country  and  profession,  Gen.  Washington  thus 
wrote  to  old  John  Adams  : 

Philadelphia,  20th  Aug.,  1794. 
Mr.  John  Adams — Your  son  must  not  think  of 
retiring  from  the  walk  he  is  now  in.  His  prospects, 
if  he  pursues  it,  are  fair ;  and  I  shall  be  much  mis- 
taken if,  in  as  short  a  time  as  can  well  be  expected, 
he  is  not  found  at  the  head  of  the  diplomatic  corps, 
be  the  government  administered  by  whomsoever  the 
people  may  choose." 

Gen.  Washington  confirmed  this  favorable,  and, 
as  subsequent  events  have  abundantly  proved,  the 
just  estimate  of  the  talents  and  character  of  the 
young  diplomatist,  by  appointing  him,  in  1796, 
minister  of  the  United  States  to  the  Court  of  Prus- 
sia, and  in  that  country  he  resided  many  years ; 
and  until  the  close  of  his  illustrious  father's  pres- 
idential term.  He  then  returned  home,  and  was 
chosen  a  senator  of  the  United  States  from  Massa- 
chusetts. While  holding  this  high  station,  he  was 
elected  professor  of  rhetoric  and  belles-lettres  in  the 
Harvard  University,  and  actively  and  ably  and  faith- 
fully discharged  the  duties  of  that  professorship. 

In  1809,  Mr.  Adams  was  appointed,  by  Presir 
dent  Madison,  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  to  Russia.  This  is  the  period  of  his  life 
which  will  most  divide  the  judgment  of  posterity  ; 
for  here  it  was  that,  having  separated  from  early 
political  friends,  and  denouncing  men  and  their 
motives,  with  whom  he  had  long  appeared  to  act 
in  harmony,  he  seemed  to  be  receiving  reward 
from  his  former  opponents.  Ours  is  not  the  pen, 
nor  this  the  occasion,  to  revive  the  bitter  feuds  of 
that  day — the  memory  and  almost  the  passions  of 
which,  reach  even  unto  this ;  but  in  purporting  to 
present  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  this  venerable  man,  it 
did  not  seem  possible  to  omit  allusion  to  what  pos- 
sibly gave  a  coloring  to  the  public  acts  of  that  life. 

Mr.  Adams  was  still  American  minister  at  Sl 
Petersburg  when  the  war  of  1812  occurred,  and 
his  watchful  patriotism  left  no  effort  untried  that 
could  promote  the  success,  or  encourage  the  zeal, 
of  his  countrymen  in  that  war ;  and  it  was  mainly 
owing  to  his  enterprise  that  the  friendly  mediation 
of  Russia  in  the  controversy  was  eventually 
brought  about.  When  it  was  finally  agreed  that 
commissioners  should  be  named  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  and  of  Great  Britain  to  treat  of 
peace,  Mr.  Adams  was  associated  with  Mr.  Clay, 
Mr.  Gallatin  and  Mr.  Russell,  as  such  commis- 
sioners. They  met  first  at  Gottenburg,  we  be- 
lieve. The  seat  of  negotiation  was  transferred  to 
Ghent,  where  was  concluded  the  treaty  that  tei- 
minated  the  war  with  Great  Britain.  At  its  close 
Mr.  Adams  was  transferred,  as  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary, from  St.  Petersburg  to  London,  and  ther^ 
it  was  the  fortune  of  the  writer  of  these  sad  remi- 
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niscences,  to  be  admitted  to  his  intimacy  and  to 
live  mucli  in  his  society — a  society  which  no  one 
at  all  imbued  with  any  love  of  letters,  or  open  to 
the  attractions  of  a  pure  and  simple  life,  could  fre- 
quent without  being  wiser  and  better  for  it. 

Mr.  Adams  was  recalled  from  his  mission  in 
London,  by  President  Monroe,  to  become  the  sec- 
rdtary  of  state.  His  conduct  of  that  department, 
is  among  the  brightest  portions  of  our  archives. 
In  IS'25  the  house  of  representatives  of  the  United 
States,  on  the  failure  of  an  election  by  the  people, 
diose  Mr.  Adams  president  of  the  United  States, 
and  an  honester,  more  single-minded,  more  disin- 
terested, more  patriotic  chief  magistrate,  no  coun- 
try ever  prospered  under. 

We  would  not,  in  such  a  paper  as  this,  utter 
what  might  seem  disrespectful  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States — yet  we  must,  as  the  sober  convic- 
tion of  our  judgment,  declare  that,  if  Mr.  Adams 
had  been  less  a  patriot  and  more  a  partisan,  he 
might  possibly  have  been  reelected  for  a  second 
term.  But  on  that  score  he  was  uncompromising 
and  inflexible — and  it  is  within  our  knowledge 
that,  to  a  person  representing  to  him  that  promi- 
nent officers  of  the  federal  government  were  using 
the  influence  of  their  stations  against  him,  he  re- 
plied, "  I  only  ask,  are  they  faithful  officers?  If 
they  do  their  duty  to  their  country,  and  fulfil  the 
obligations  of  their  office,  I  seek  to  inquire  no  fur- 
ther— and  if  I  cannot  conduct  my  administration 
on  these  princi'ples,  I  am  content  to  go  back  to 
Qaincy.^^  He  did  go  back  to  Quincy,  and  with  a 
conscience  void  of  olFence — with  patriotism  unsul- 
lied by  corruption — and  the  people  have  since  had 
partisans  for  their  presidents. 

After  two  years,  having  retired  from  the  presi- 
dency in  1831,  Mr.  Adams  was  chosen  to  represent 
the  congressional  district  in  which  Quincy  is  situ- 
ated ;  and  he  continued,  by  successive  and  almost 
unanimous  elections,  to  be  such  representative  to 
the  hour  of  his  death. 

Of  his  congressional  career,  as  of  his  career  as 
president,  we  say,  with  entire  confidence,  that  it  was 
honest,  fearless,  disinterested  and  high-principled. 
His  knowledge  was  most  comprehensive — his  mem- 
ory tenacious — his  elocution  forcible  and  finished  ; 
and  under  a  cold  exterior,  his  nature  was  so  ear- 
nest as  to  lend  the  greatest  animation  to  his  rea- 
soning, and,  at  times,  almost  fierceness  to  his 
invective. 

But  that  tongue  is  now  silent  in  death — that 
trembling  hand — the  index  of  anything  but  a  trem- 
bling heart — is  at  rest.  A  whole  people  mourns 
a  great  man  and  a  great  benefactor  dead.  The 
congress  of  the  nation — with  reverence  meet,  and 
sympathy  which  all  hearts  acknowledge  and  ap- 
prove— hai\'e  paid  the  highest  tribute  to  such  worth 
and  services,  by  abstaining  from  their  daily  labors 
in  the  capitol,  while  his  mortal  agony  was  yet  pro- 
longed beneath  its  dome. 

"  This  is  the  last  of  earth — and  I  am  content," 
were  the  sublime  words,  which  the  latest  utterance 
of  this  "  old  man  eloquent"  gave  to  his  country- 
men— words  danoting  foreo-one  reflection,  and  set- 


tled faith,  and  immortal  hopes.  Words  which 
could  only  be  suggested  by  a  conscience  at  ease 
with  itself — for  which  reflection  upon  the  past  had 
no  regrets,  and  for  which  the  future  had  no  terrors. 
They  were  the  dying  words  of  a  Christian,  philos- 
opher and  statesman. 


From  the  Washington  Correspondent  of  the  Boston  Courier. 

Mr.  Adams  sinks  behind  the  horizon  of  life  with 
all  eyes  turned  towards  his  setting.  What  a  glo- 
rious reputation  does  he  leave  behind  him  I  Among 
all  the  men  in  Washington,  of  wlialevcr  shade  of 
opinion,  not  one  is  to  be  found  who  will  refuse  to 
accord  to  him  entire  purity  of  character,  and  per- 
fect integrity  of  purpose.  He  is  universally  be- 
lieved to  have  performed  every  public  act  of  his 
long  life,  with  a  conscientious  regard  to  his  con- 
victions of  duty,  unswerved  by  public  clamor,  and 
unswayed  by  party  zeal.  His  private  life  is  free 
from  every  taint  of  suspicion.  No  excesses  of 
youth,  no  vices  of  manhood,  no  frailties  of  age,  are 
even  imputed  to  him.  He  has  passed  every  ordeal, 
and  comes  out  at  the  last,  unsuspected  of  any  act 
inconsistent  with  the  character  of  an  honest  and 
conscientious  man.  And  not  only  is  Mr.  Adams 
regarded  as  one  of  the  purest,  but  as  the  most 
learned  and  the  ablest,  of  modern  statesmen.  He 
is  considered  as  great  as  he  is  pure. 

These  are  the  impressions  which  fill  the  public 
mind  in  Washington,  as  Mr.  Adams  passes  a>vay 
from  the  scenes  of  his  labors.  New  England  may 
well  be  proud  of  having  produced  such  a  man.  She 
has  not  only  been  benefitted  by  his  services,  her 
character  is  elevated  by  his  virtues.  The  free 
states  will  never  know  the  full  extent  of  their  obli- 
gations to  him  for  his  exertions  in  the  cause  of 
freedom,  for  they  will  never  fully  realize  the  im- 
mense moral  effect  upon  the  south,  of  his  eflforts 
in  behalf  of  the  right  of  petition,  and  the  rights  of 
an  oppressed  race. 


From  the  Salem  Register. 
John  Quincy  Ada>ts. — In  his  81st  year,  and 
in  the  midst  of  his  official  duties,  John  Quincy 
Adams  closes  his  earthly  career.  From  the  cra- 
dle to  the  grave,  his  whole  life  has  passed  in  the 
exercise  of  the  highest  trusts,  the  most  honored 
stations,  and  the  most  exalted  duties — unscathed, 
unsuspected,  and  unalloyed.  No  life  was  ever 
more  wholly  and  exclusively  devoted  to  his  country 
than  his  has  been  ;  no  trusts  were  ever  more  hon- 
orably fulfilled.  His  administration  will  ever  be 
held  up  as  the  model  administration  for  a  republi- 
can government;  and  history  will  trace,  to  it? 
close,  the  commencement  of  those  measures  which 
will  eventually  overturn  our  liberties,  as  they  have 
already  done  our  constitution.  Our  country  was 
too  far  gone  in  corruption  to  sustain  a  perfectly 
pure  administration,  and  Mr.  Adams  lost  his  office 
because  he  would  not  violate  its  duties.  Thor- 
oughly imbued  with  the  principles  of  the  constitu 
tion,  and  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  duties  of 
his  station,  he  lost  the  office  of  president  because 
he  would   not  pander  to  parly  and   associate  wif>i 
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corruption.  Had  he  consented  to  intrigue,  he 
eould  have  retained  this  office  to  the  utmost  verge 
of  his  -wishes.  But,  under  his  administration,  no 
man  lost  office  because  he  was  Mr.  Adams'  enemy, 
and  no  one  obtained  it  because  he  v/as  Mr.  Adams' 
friend.  The  only  standard  of  his  administration 
was  qualification,  and  the  best  qualified  ever  ob- 
tained the  posts  for  which  they  were  best  fitted. 
He  never  belonged  to  any  party — he  never  pan- 
dered to  any.  A  patriot  in  every  sense,  he  would 
never  deviate  from  the  straight  line  of  duty  to  court 
any  party,  or  to  screen  himself  from  unpopularity. 
Such  is  the  man  the  nation  mourns  with  tears  of 
blood,  and  to  his  memory  history  and  virtue  will 
ever  do  justice.  The  venomed  breath  of  slander 
will  now  he  sm.othered,  and  the  voice  of  detraction 
be  forever  silenced. 

Mr.  Adams  was  descended  from  the  noblest 
stock — the  nobles  of  nature.  His  mother  was  one 
of  the  first  women  of  her  age,  and  his  father  the 
father  of  our  liberties  and  constitution — in  the 
emphatic  language  of  Jefferson,  "  the  Colossus  of 
congress,  the  pillar  of  support  to  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  and  its  ablest  advocate  and  de- 
fender." The  son  was  a  legitimate  scion  of  this 
noble  stock.  Cradled  in  the  revolution,  and  nursed 
by  liberty  and  patriotism,  at  nine  years  of  age  he 
heard  the  Declaration  of  Independence  first  read 
from  the  Old  State  House  in  Boston,  and  imbibed 
all  its  principles.  At  twelve,  he  accompanied  his 
father  to  Europe,  when  he  sailed  on  the  mission  to 
make  peace  with  the  mother  country.  After 
spending  several  years  in  Europe,  attending  some 
of  their  literary  institutions,  and  acting  in  some 
subordinate  diplomatic  stations,  at  twenty  years  of 
age  he  had  returned  home,  and  taken  his  degree 
at  the  university  in  Cambridge.  He  studied  the 
profession  of  law  with  Chief  Justice  Parsons,  at 
Newburyport,  and  commenced  the  practice  in 
Boston.  Here  he  wrote  several  papers  in  the 
Boston  Centinel,  under  the  signature  of  "  Publi- 
coLA,"  vindicating  the  course  of  Washington  and 
the  proclamation  of  neutrality.  He  was  soon  after 
sent  to  the  Hague  and  Berlin  on  diplomatic  mis- 
sions. These  he  executed  with  such  fidelity  as  to 
elicit  Washington's  testimony  that  he  was  the 
most  useful  public  minister  of  the  nation.  At  the 
defeat  of  his  father  and  the  accession  of  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson to  the  presidency,  he  resigned  his  office  as 
minister  to  Berlin,  though  urged  by  Mr.  Jefferson 
to  retain  his  post.  But  a  sensitive  delicacy  would 
Kot  suffer  it.  He  again  returned  to  Boston  and 
resumed  his  profession.  He  was  soon,  however, 
elected  to  the  senate  of  Massachusetts,  and  in  1806 
became  Boylston  professor  of  rhetoric  and  oratory 
in  the  university.  In  his  lectures  at  Cambridge, 
he  was  most  popular.  He  also,  for  five  years, 
represented  Massachusetts  in  the  United  States 
Senate.  In  the  conscientious  discharge  of  his 
duties  as  senator,  he  gave  support  to  some  of  the 
measures  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  although  he  had  been 
the  successful  opponent  of  his  father,  and  he  dif- 
fered in  his  opinions  from  his  colleague. 

The  legislature  of  his  state  having  thought  fit 


to  pass  resolutions  implying  a  disapprobation  of  his 
course,  with  the  same  instinctive  delicacy  with 
which  he  had  resigned  his  mission  to  Berlin,  he 
relinquished  his  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate. 
He  was  soon,  however,  called  to  represent  the 
nation  at  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg,  where  he 
obtained  the  utmost  distinction  and  influence,  from 
which  resulted  the  intervention  of  Russia  and  the 
commission  to  Ghent,  of  which  he  was  the  head, 
and  which  terminated  in  the  treaty  of  peace  with 
Great  Britain.  After  the  peace  he  was  appointed 
embassador  to  the  court  of  St.  James,  and  from 
the  duties  of  this  mission  he  was  recalled  to  enter 
the  department  of  state,  over  which  he  presided 
during  the  whole  administration  of  Mr.  Monroe. 
Whilst  at  Russia,  he  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  but  he 
declined  accepting  the  post.  His  diplomatic  de- 
spatches, as  minister  and  secretary  of  state,  aie 
models  for  statesmen  of  all  ages. 

He  was  elected  to  succeed  Mr.  Monroe  as  pres- 
ident of  the  United  States.  His  administration  of 
the  presidency  was  a  perfect  illustration  of  the 
principles  of  our  constitution,  and  of  a  republic 
purely  and  faithfully  governed.  In  the  defeat  he 
sustained  when  a  candidate  for  reelection,  there  is 
demonstration  that  no  other  than  a  party  govern- 
ment can  be  maintained  in  this  country,  and  that 
the  tinsel  glare  of  martial  show,  and  the  exhibition 
of  that  most  common  quality,  courage,  will  out- 
weigh the  highest  qualifications  and  a  whole  lifo 
devoted  to  civil  public  services.  After  again 
returning  to  private  life,  he  was  elected  for  eight 
or  nine  successive  terms  as  representative  in  con- 
gress from  his  district,  taking  his  seat  in  1831, 
only  two  years  after  he  left  the  presidential  chair. 
But  for  his  independence  and  want  of  subserviency, 
the  senate  of  the  United  States  would  have  been 
again  honored  by  his  presence,  and  our  state  would 
have  enrolled  his  name  on  the  list  of  her  govern- 
ors. In  congress  he  has  been  the  most  attentive 
member — not  only  in  his  seat,  but  at  the  head  of 
the  arduous  committees  on  which,  from  time  to 
time,  he  has  been  placed — 

Amidst  the  faithless,  faithful  found, 
In  times  that  tried  men's  souls. 

On  Mr.  Adams'  accession  to  the  presidency,  all 
his  predecessors,  except  Washington,  survived, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  decease,  all  his  predeces 
sors  and  his  immediate  successor  have  passed 
away. 

As  a  controversial  writer,  no  man  of  the  age 
could  cope  with  him ;  and  all  who  dared  to  meas- 
ure a  lance  with  him  were  not  only  unhorsed,  but 
slain.  His  habits  were  pure,  simple,  and  unos- 
tentatious even  to  awkwardness.  He  always  arose 
before  day,  and,  when  in  health,  made  his  own 
fire.  He  used  great  exercise,  and  was  peculiarly 
fond  of  bathing  and  swimming.  No  one  ever  was 
more  industrious,  or  sacrificed  less  of  his  time. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  prolific  writers  of  the  age. 
His  journal,  which  he  kept  from  early  life,  and 
which  embodies  all  his  conversations  with  distin- 
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guished  men  of  his  own  and  other  countries,  is,  no 
doubt,  the  most  valuable  document  in  being,  and  a 
richer  legacy  to  his  children  than  the  ample  for- 
tune he  leaves.  This  fortune  is  not  the  result  of 
a  niggardly  economy,  (for  Mr,  Adams  always 
spent  more  than  his  official  income,)  but  of  two 
successful  speculations,  and  a  great  rise  in  value 
of  his  patrimonial  estates.  Mr.  Adams  leaves 
also  copies  of  every  letter  he  ever  wrote,  and 
amongst  his  voluminous  productions  are  most  able 
eulogies  on  Madison,  Monroe  and  Lafayette.  His 
own  eulogy  should  be  pronounced  before  our  own 
legislature,  at  its  present  session,  by  a  statesman 
and  scholar  of  as  industrious  life,  pure  patriotism, 
and  unspotted  private  character  as  his  own,  the 
president  of  Harvard  University. 

Mr.  Adams  was  a  devoted  and  true  disciple  of 
Jesus  Christ,  whose  gospel  was  his  daily  study, 
and  his  life  was  illustrated  by  every  Christian  vir- 
tue. His  letters  to  his  son  and  his  lecture  on 
faith  cast  a  blast  on  infidelity,  and  breathed  into 
the  Christian  the  breath  of  life. 

Mr.  Adams  leaves  a  widow,  to  whom  he  was 
married  in  London,  in  1797.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Col.  Joshua  Johnson,  then  consul  at 
London,  and  the  niece  of  his  brother.  Gov.  John- 
son of  Maryland,  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  and  a  signer  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  Mr.  Adams  leaves  also  his 
youngest  son,  Charles  F.,  who  married  a  daughter 
of  Hon.  Peter  C.  Brooks  of  Boston,  and  who  has 
several  children  ;  and  the  widow  of  his  eldest  son, 
John,  (who  is  also  the  niece  of  Mrs.  Adams,)  with 
one  or  two  children.  He  owned  and  occupied  the 
mansion  house  of  his  father  in  Quincy. 

Li  the  halls  of  congress,  where  his  career 
closed,  he  was  looked  upon  with  veneration. 
There  he  devoted  himself  to  the  promotion  of 
liberty  and  the  defence  of  the  oppressed  and 
enslaved,  to  wrest  the  hand  of  violence  and  still 
tlie  iron  voice  of  war.  In  the  midst  of  his  duties 
the  shaft  of  death  was  sped,  and  his  earthly  career 
terminated.  It  was  the  death,  of  all  others,  he 
would  have  chosen.  Such  a  life  was  wort'iy  vf 
such  a  death,  such  a  triumph  over  the  grave,  and 
such  an  entrance  to  eternity.  On  the  eve  of  the 
day  consecrated  by  the  birth  of  the  Father  of  his 
Country,  he  receives  the  summons  to  meet  him  in 
the  regioi>s  of  endless  felicity. 

No  passion  fierce,  no  low  desire, 

Has  quenched  the  radiance  of  the  flame  ; 

Back  to  its  God  the  living  fire 
Reverts,  unclouded  as  it  came. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Many  of  our  readers  will  be  disappointed  at 
seeing  so  large  a  part  of  this  number  occupied  by 
a  single  subject.  We  are  free  to  acknowledge  that 
it  is  not  altogether  satisfactory  to  us ;  but  we  ask 
the  general  reader  to  be  patient  while  we  urge  a 
few  arguments  in  favor  of  our  course  in  the  matter. 

In  the  first  place,  the  subject  is,  above  all  things 
pertaining  to  this  life  only,  (if,  indeed,  all  matters 
do  not  cor"'^<*l  'is  n-ith  Ptemitv.N  important  tn  pvptv 


son  and  daughter  of  Adam.  Who  of  us  is  exempt 
from  sickness  and  pain  1  Here  is  a  discovery  (per- 
haps yet  only  in  its  infancy)  which  promises  sup- 
port to  tlie  trembling  flesh  in  an  hour  of  deep 
anguish,  from  the  threes  of  nature,  or  the  opera- 
tions of  surgery.  If  it  were  only  for  avoiding  the 
agony  of  losing  teeth,  which  begins  before  we  have 
fully  passed  through  the  pain  of  their  growth,  and 
continues  with  us  (painful  warning  !)  till  we  lie  down 
in  the  dust — this  discover  ought  to  be  looked  to 
with  the  greatest  interest  by  every  one  of  our  read- 
ers. It  is  considered,  in  Europe,  the  greate&t  dis- 
covery of  the  age  we  live  in. 

In  the  second  place,  while  royal  societies  and 
scientific  academies,  all  over  Europe,  are  seeking 
to  determine  to  which  of  the  American  claimants 
belongs  the  honor  of  this  discovery — so  that  they 
may  rank  him  with  Jenner,  as  one  of  the  great 
benefactors  of  his  species — the  directors  of  the 
hospital  in  which  it  was  brought  to  the  test,  have 
made  an  official  report,  in  which  they  endeavor,  so 
far  as  is  in  their  power,  to  settle  that  question. 
Here,  where  the  discovery  was  proclaimed,  where 
the  claimants  reside,  where  all  the  facts  are  best 
known — here,  if  anywhere,  and  now,  if  ever,  can 
the  rival  claims  be  justly  weighed,  and  that  evidence 
be  put  forth  upon  which  the  decision  of  posterity 
will  be  founded.  Without  previous  acquaintance 
with  either  of  the  parties,  we  will  confess  that  our 
sympathies  are  with  the  man  who  has  in  some  de- 
gree (and  only  temporarily,  we  are  confident)  im- 
paired both  his  health  and  his  fortune  by  working 
out  this  discovery.  The  decision  in  his  favor  is 
made  by  parties  whose  prepossessions  must  have 
inclined  them  all  the  other  way. 

As  an  important  occurrence  of  the  Living  Age, 
it  is  appropriate  to  our  name  and  objects,  to  publish 
to  the  world,  in  an  authentic  and  convenient  shape, 
what  has  thus  happened  in  the  city  of  our  own  res- 
idence ;  and  there  are  many  reasons  why  the  whole 
affiiir  should  be  compressed  into  a  single  number. 
It  can  thus  be  more  conveniently  spread  over  the 
face  of  the  whole  earth ;  and  it  may  thus  be  the 
means  of  introducing  our  journal  to  thousands  who 
would  otherwise  never  have  known  it.  This  last 
argument  will,  we  are  sure,  be  weighty  in  the  minds 
01  all  to  whom  the  growth  and  development  of  this 
enterprise  is  desirable. 

It  will  be  interesting  information  to  many  of  our 
readers,  that  the  gentleman  whose  name  appears  on 
the  first  page  of  this  number,  and  who  is  now  a 
member  of  the  bar  in  Boston,  is  the  same  person 
who  some  years  ago  published  a  very  different  chap- 
ter of  his  own  experience  and  travels,  under  the 
title  of  Two  Years  before  the  Mast ;  a  work  which 
we  think  made  a  Mfe-long  impression  upon  every 
one  who  read  it,  and  which  has  probably,  by  turn- 
ing the  attention  of  many  thousands  of  Americans 
towards  California,  hastened,  in  some  degree,  the 
occupation  of  the  solitary  shores  of  the  Pacific. 

A  few  pages  to  the  memory  of  a  great  man,  to 
whom  we  have  private  as  well  as  public  obligatioiw, 
arc  all  that  remained  to  us  in  this  number. 
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rROSPECTUS. — This  work  is  conducted  in  tiie  spirit  of 
Littell's  Museum  of  Foreign  Literature,  (which  was  favor- 
ably received  by  the  public  for  twenty  years,)  but  as  it  is 
twice  as  large,  and  appears  so  often,  we  not  only  give 
spirit  and  freshness  to  it  by  many  things  which  were  ex- 
cluded by  a  month's  delay,  but  while  thus  extending  our 
scope  and  gathering  a  greater  and  more  attractive  variety, 
are  able  so  to  increase  the  solid  and  substantial  part  of 
our  literary,  historical,  and  political  harvest,  as  fully  to 
satisfy  the  wants  of  the  American  reader. 

The  elaborate  and  stately  Essays  of  the  Edinburgh, 
Quarterly,  and  other  Reviews  ;  and  Blachcood's  noble 
criticisms  on  Poetry,  his  keen  political  Commentaries, 
highly  wrought  Tales,  and  vivid  descriptions  of  rural  and 
mountain  Scenery  ;  and  the  contributions  to  Literature, 
History,  and  Common  Life,  by  the  sagacious  Spectator, 
the  sparkling  Examiner,  the  judicious  Athenceum,  the 
busy  and  industrious  Literary  Gazette,  the  sensible  and 
comprehensive  Britannia,  the  sober  and  respectable  Chris- 
tian Observer;  these  are  intermixed  with  the  Military 
and  Naval  reminiscences  of  the  United  Service,  and  with 
the  best  articles  of  the  Dublin  University,  New  Monthly, 
Fraser's,  TaiVs,  Ainsicorth's,  Hood's,  and  Sporting  Mag- 
azines, and  of  Chambers^  admirable  Journal.  We  do  not 
consider  it  beneath  our  dignity  to  borrow  wit  and  wisdom 
from  Punch;  and,  when  we  think  it  good  enough,  make 
use  of  the  thunder  of  The  Times.  We  shall  increase  our 
variety  by  importations  from  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
from  the  new  growth  of  the  British  colonies. 

The  steamship  has  brought  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
into  our  neighborhood  ;  and  will  greatly  multiply  our  con- 
nections, as  Merchants,  Travellers,  and  Politicians,  with 
all  parts  of  the  world ;  so  that  much  more  than  ever  it 


now  becomes  every  lulelhgent  American  to  be  inlormea 
of  the  condition  and  changes  of  foreign  countries.  And 
this  not  only  because  of  their  nearer  connection  with  our- 
selves, but  because  the  nations  seem  to  be  hastening, 
through  a  rapid  process  of  change,  to  some  new  state  of 
things,  which  the  merely  political  prophet  cannot  compute 
or  foresee. 

Geographical  Discoveries,  the  progress  of  Colonization, 
(which  is  extending  over  the  whole  world,)  and  Voyages 
and  Travels,  will  be  favorite  matter  for  our  selections ; 
and,  in  general,  we  shall  systematically  and  very  ully 
acquaint  our  readers  with  the  great  department  of  Foreign 
affairs,  without  entirely  neglecting  our  own. 

While  we  aspire  to  make  the  Living  Age  desirable  to 
all  who  wish  to  keep  themselves  informed  of  the  rapid 
progress  of  the  movement — to  Statesmen,  Divines,  Law- 

J^ers,  and  Physicians — to  men  of  business  and  men  of 
eisure — it  is  still  a  stronger  object  to  make  it  attractive 
and  useful  to  their  Wives  and  Children.  We  believe  thai 
we  can  thus  do  some  good  in  our  day  and  generation  ;  and 
hope  to  make  the  work  indispensaUle  in  every  well-in- 
formed family.  We  say  indispensable,  because  in  this 
day  of  cheap  literature  it  is  not  possible  to  guard  against 
the  influx  of  what  is  bad  in  taste  and  vicious  in  morals, 
in  any  other  way  than  by  furnishing  a  sufficient  supply 
of  a  healthy  character.  The  mental  and  moral  appetite 
must  be  gratified. 

We  hope  that,  by  "  winnoxDing  the  wheat  from  the 
chaff, ^^  by  providing  abunilantly  for  the  imagination,  and 
by  a  large  collection  of  Biography,  Voyages  and  Travels, 
History,  and  more  solid  matter,  we  may  produce  a  work 
which  shall  be  popular,  while  at  the  same  time  it  will 
aspire  to  raise  the  standard  of  pubUc  taste. 


Terms. — The  Living  Age  is  published  every  Satur- 
day, by  E.  LiTTELL  &  Co.,  corner  of  Tremont  and  Brom- 
fiefd  sts.,  Boston  ;  Price  12i  cents  a  number,  or  six  dollars 
a  year  in  advance.  Remittances  for  any  period  will  be 
thankfully  received  and  promptly  attended  to.  f^j'  To 
insure  regularity  in  mailing  the  work,  orders  should  be 
addressed  to  the  office  of  publication,  as  above. 

Clubs,  paying  a  year  in  advance,  will  be  supplied  as 
follows  :— 

Four  copies  for  ....  $20  00 
Nine  "'«....  $40  00 
Twelve  ""."...    850  00 


Complete  sets,  in  fifteen  volumes,  to  the  end  of  1847, 
handsomely  bound,  and  packed  in  neat  boxes,  are  for  sale 
at  thirty  dollars. 

Any  volume  may  be  had  separately  at  two  dollars, 
bound,  or  a  dollar  and  a  half  in  numbers. 

Any  number  may  be  had  for  12i  cents ;  and  it  may 
be  worth  while  for  subscribers  or  purchasers  to  complete 
any  broken  volumes  they  may  have,  and  thus  greatly  en- 
hance their  value. 


Binding. — We  bind  the  work  in  a  uniform,  strong,  and 
good  style  ;  and  where  customers  bring  their  numbers  in 
good  order,  can  generally  give  them  bound  volumes  in  ex- 
change without  any  delay.  The  price  of  the  binding  is 
50  cents  a  volume.  As  they  are  always  bound  to  one 
pattern,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  matching  the  future 
volumes. 


Agencies. — We  are  desirous  of  making  arrangements 
in  all  parts  of  North  America,  for  increasing  the  circula 
tion  of  this  work — and  for  doing  this  a  liberal  commission 
will  be  allowed  to  gentlemen  who  will  interest  themselves 
in  the  business.  And  we  will  "ladly  correspond  on  this 
subject  with  any  agent  who  will  send  us  undoubted  refer- 
ences. 


Postage. — When  sent  with  the  cover  on,  the  Living 
Age  consists  of  three  sheets,  and  is  rated  as  a  pamphlet, 
at  44  cents.  But  when  sent  without  the  cover,  it  comes 
within  the  definition  of  a  newspaper  given  in  the  law, 
and  cannot  legally  be  ch«rged  with  more  than  newspaper 
postage,  (licts.)^    We  add  the  definition  alluded  to: — 

A  newspaper  is  "any  printed  publication,  issued  in 
numbers,  consisting  of  not  more  than  two  sheets,  and 
published  at  short,  stated  intervals  of  not  more  than  on« 
month,  conveying  intelligence  of  passing  events." 

Monthly  parts. — For  such  as  prefer  it  in  that  form,  the 
Living  Age  is  put  up  in  monthly  parts,  containing  four  or 
five  weekly  numbers.  In  this  shape  it  shows  to  great 
advantage  in  comparison  with  other  works,  containing  m 
each  part  double  the  matter  of  any  of  the  quarterlies. 
But  we  recommend  the  weekly  numbers,  as  fresiier  and 
fuller  of  life.  Postage  on  the  monthly  parts  is  about  14 
cents.  The  volumes  are  published  quarterly,  each  volume 
containing  as  much  matter  as  a  quarterly  review  gives  in 
eighteen  months. 


Washington,  27  Dec,  1845. 
Of  all  the  Periodical  Journals  devoted  to  literature  and  science  which  abound  in  Europe  and  in  this  country,  this 
has  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  most  useful.    It  contains  indeed  the  exposition  only  of  the  current  literature  of  the 
English  language,  but  this  by  its  immense  extent  and  comprehension  includes  a  portraiture  of  the  human  mind  in 
the  utmost  expansion  of  the  present  age.  J.  Q..  ADAMS. 
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From  the  North  British  Review. 

Results  of  Astronomical  Observations  made  during 
the  years  1834,  5,  6,  7,  8,  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  being  the  completion  of  a  Telescopic  Survey 
of  the  whole  surface  of  the  visible  heavens,  com- 
menced in  1825.  By  Sir  John  Herschel,  Bart., 
K.  H.,  U.  C.  L.,  F.  R.  S.  London  and  Edin- 
burgh. 

In  the  history  of  Astronomical  Discovery  there 
shine  no  brighter  names  than  those  of  Sir  William 
and  Sir  John  Herschel — the  father  and  the  son. 
It  is  rare  that  the  intellectual  mantle  of  the  parent 
lights  upon  the  child.  By  no  culture,  however 
skilful,  and  no  anxieties,  however  earnest,  can  we 
transmit  to  our  sussessors  the  qualities  or  the  ca- 
pacities of  the  mind.  The  eagle  eye,  the  active 
limb,  the  giant  frame,  and  the  "  form  divine" — 
the  gifts  of  our  mortal  being,  are  frequently  con- 
veyed by  natural  descent,  and  may  be  numbered 
even  ainong  the  rights  of  primogeniture  ;  but  the 
higher  developments  of  reason  and  fancy,  the  bright 
coruscations  of  the  soul,  have  never  been  ranked 
among  the  claims  or  the  accidents  of  birth.  The 
gifts  of  fortune  which  we  inherit  or  acquire,  have 
been  placed  more  immediately  at  our  disposal,  and 
in  many  cases  have  been  handed  down  unimpaired 
to  distant  generations  :  but  Providence  has  reserved 
for  its  own  distribution,  those  transcendental  powers 
which  give  omnipotence  to  genius,  and  constitute 
its  possessor  the  high  priest  of  nature,  or  the  vice- 
gerent of  Heaven.  In  a  destiny  so  lofty,  the  father 
and  the  son  have  been  rarely  associated  ;  and  in 
the  very  few  cases  in  which  a  joint  commission 
has  been  issued  to  them,  it  has  generally  been  to 
work  in  different  spheres,  or  at  different  levels. 
In  the  universe  of  mind,  the  phenomenon  of  a 
double  star  is  more  rare  than  its  prototype  in  the 
fimament,  and  when  it  does  appear  we  watch  its 
phases  and  its  mutations  with  a  corresponding  in- 
terest. The  case  of  the  two  Herschels  is  a  re- 
markable one,  and  may  appear  an  exception  to  our 
general  law.  The  father,  however,  was  not  called 
to  the  survey  of  the  heavens,  till  he  had  passed 
the  middle  period  of  life,  and  it  was  but  a  just  ar- 
rangement, that  the  son  in  his  youth  and  manhood, 
should  continue  and  complete  the  labors  of  his  sire. 
The  records  of  Astronomy  do  not  emblazon  a  more 
glorious  day  than  that,  in  which  the  semidiurnal 
arc  of  the  father  was  succeeded  by  the  semidiurnal 
arc  of  the  son.  No  sooner  had  the  evening  lumi- 
nary disappeared  amid  the  gorgeous  magnificence 
of  the  west,  than  the  morning  star  arose,  bright 
and  cloudless  in  its  appointed  course. 

It  has  long  been  a  subject  of  regret  to  the  as- 
tronomical world,  that  in  our  language  no  extended 
.iccount  has  yet  been  published  of  the  life  and  dis- 
•oveiies  of  Sir  William  Herschel.     With  the  ex- 
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ception  of  a  short  Biographical  Memoir,*  and  a 
popular  abstract  of  his  astronomical  observations 
on  the  nebulae  and  double  stars,  and  on  the  bodies 
of  our  own  system, f  no  suitable  account  of  his  la- 
bors has  appeared  even  in  our  larger  treatises  on 
astronomy,  and  general  readers  have,  t!"/^refore, 
no  adequate  idea  of  the  value  and  extent  of  his 
discoveries.^  Though  his  scientific  studies  did 
not,  as  we  have  already  stated,  commence  till  he 
had  reached  the  middle  period  of  life,  yet  he  pur- 
sued  them,  under  difficulties  of  no  ordinary  kind, 
with  all  the  ardor  of  youthful  devotion,  and  with 
that  dauntless  and  indefatigable  perseverance  which 
never  fails  of  success.  Every  step  indeed  of  his 
astronomical  career  was  marked  with  discoveries 
equally  interesting  and  unexpected.  New  planets 
and  new  satellites,  were  successively  added  to  our 
own  solar  system.  Thousands  of  nebulae  and 
double  stars  were  discovered  in  the  sidereal  firma- 
ment, and  in  those  remote  regions  of  space  where 
the  imagination  had  hitherto  scarcely  dared  to 
wander,  and  where  the  stars  in  countless  multi- 
tudes seemed  to  be  fixed  in  absolute  immobihty, 
the  physical  astronomer  was  directed  to  new  sys- 
tems of  worlds — binary,  ternary,  and  multiple — 
exhibiting  the  general  phenomena  of  annual  and 
diurnal  rotation,  and  rendering  it  probable  that  the 
law  of  gravitation  extended  to  the  remotest  corners 
of  space.  His  invention  of  instruments,  and  of 
new  methods  of  observation,  was  no  less  surprising 
than  the  wonders  which  they  disclosed.  Obstacles 
that  other  men  had  found  insuperable  he  speedily 
surmounted.  The  telescope  which  Galileo  held 
in  his  hand  as  a  toy,  became  under  Sir  William 
Herschel's  direction  a  stupendous  machine,  which 
supported  the  astronomer  himself,  and  even  his 
friends,  and  which  mechanical  power  was  requisite 
even  to  move.  There  was  in  short  no  continuity 
between  his  inventions  and  discoveries,  and  those 
of  preceding  astronomers.  He  adventured  upon  a 
flight  which  left  them  at  an  immeasurable  distance, 
and  he  penetrated  into  regions  where  the  ablest  of 
his  successors  have  had  some  difficulty  in  following 
him. 

As  "the  telescopic  survey  of  the  whole  surface 
of  the  sidereal  heavens,"  contained  in  the  great 
work  of  Sir  John  Plerschel,  which  is  now  before 
us,  is  a  continuation  and  completion  of  the  labors 
of  his  father,  we  shall  endeavor  to  give  our  readers 
a  brief  and  general  account  of  the  discoveries  of 

*  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal,  April,  1823,  vol. 
viii.,  pp.  209-226. 

t  Edinburgh  Ennjclopecdia,  Art.  Astronomy. 

t  A  very  interesting  and  vahiahle  account  of  the  Life 
and  works  of  Sir  W.  Herschel,  by  M.  Arago,  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Annuaire  for  1842.  It  contains  a  full  and 
critical  analysis  of  his  discoveries,  and  is  distinguished 
by  the  eloquence  and  learning  which  characterize  tht 
writings  of  that  illustrious  jhiilosopher. 
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Sir  William,  interspersed  with   a   few  notices   of 
the  principal  events  of  his  life. 

Sir  WiUiam  Herschel  was  born  in  the   city  of 
Hanover  on  the  15th  November,  1738.    His  father, 
who  was   a  professor  of  music,  educated  his  five 
sons  in  the  same  art ;  but  William,  who  was  the 
second,  after  exercising  his  profession   for  about 
five  years,  in  Hanover,  resolved  to   push  his   for- 
tune in  England,  where  he  arrived  about  the  end 
of  the  year  1759.      Although  he  was  enthusiasti- 
cally devoted  to  his  profession,  and  pursued  it  with 
such  success,  as  to   draw  from  it  an  income  con- 
siderably above  his   wants,  his  ardent  mind   was 
occasionally  devoted  to  still  higher  objects.    When 
he  was  resident  at  Halifax  he  acquired,  by  his  own 
application,  a   considerable   knowledge  of  mathe- 
matics, and  having  studied  astronomy  and  optics, 
in  the  popular  writings  of  Ferguson,  he  was  anx- 
ious to  witness  with  his  own  eyes  the  wonders  of 
the   planetary  system.      Having  received   from  a 
friend  the  loan  of  a  telescope,  two  feet  in  focal 
length,  he  directed  it  to  the  heavens,  and  was  so 
delighted  with    the    actual  sight    of  phenomena, 
which  he  had  previously  known  only  from  books, 
that  he  commissioned  a  friend  to  purchase  for  him 
in   London  a  telescope   with   a  high  magnifying 
power.     Fortunately  for  science,  the  price  of  such 
an  instrument  greatly  exceeded  his  means,  and  he 
immediately  resolved  to  construct  a  telescope  with 
his  own  hands.     After  encountering  the  difficulties 
which  every  amateur  at  first  experiences  in  the 
casting,  grinding,  and  polishing  of  metallic  specula 
for  reflecting  telescopes,  he   completed  in   1776  a 
reflecting  instrument, j^ye/ee^  in  focal  length,  with 
which  he  was  able  to  observe  the  ring  of  Saturn 
and  the  satellites  and  belts  of  Jupiter.     This  tele- 
scope was  completed  when  he  resided  at  Baih, 
where  he  acquired  by  degrees,  and  at  his  leisure 
hours,  that  practical  knowledge  of  optics  and  me- 
chanics which  was  necessary  for    such    a    task. 
His  experience  in  this  scientific  art  was   of  the 
most  remarkable  kind.      He  had  constructed  for 
himself  several  two-feet,  five-feet,  seven-feet,  ten- 
feet,  and  twenty-feet  Newtonian  telescopes,  besides 
others    of  the    Gregorian    form    of  eight-inches, 
twelve-inches,  two-feet,  three-feet,  five-feet,    and 
ten-feet  focal  length.     His  way  of  executing  these 
instruments,  at  this  time,  when  the  direct  method, 
of  giving  the  figure  of  any  one  of  the  conic  sections 
to  specula,  was  yet  unknown  to  him,  was  to  cast 
many  miri'ors  of  each  sort,  to  grind  and   polish 
them  as  accurately  as  he  could,  and  then,  after 
selecting  and  preserving  the  best  of  them  for  use, 
he  put  the  rest  aside  to  be  repolished.     In  this 
way  he  executed  no  fewer  than  two  hundred  spec- 
ula, seven  feet  in  focal  length,  one  hundred  and 
fifty,  ten  feet  in  focal  length,  and  about  eighty 
twenty  feet  in  focal  Length,  besides  a  great  num- 
ber of  specula  of  the  Gregorian  form,  and  of  the 
construction  of  Dr.  Smith's  reflecting  microscope. 
His  mechanical  labors  were  contemporaneous  with 
his  optical  ones.     He  invented  a  great  number  of 
stands  for  these  telescopes,  contriving  and  deline- 
ating them  of  diflferent  forms,  and  executing  the 


most  promising  of  the  designs.  "  To  these  la- 
bors," he  himself  informs  us,  we  "  owe  my  seven- 
feet  Newtonian  telescope  stand,  which  was  brought 
to  its  present  convenient  construction  about  seven- 
teen years  ago,  (in  1778,)  a  description  and  en- 
graving of  whiah  I  intend  to  take  some  future 
opportunity  of  presenting  to  the  Royal  Society.  In 
the  year  1781,  I  began  also  to  construct  a  thirty 
feet  aerial  reflector,  and  after  having  invented  and 
executed  a  stand  for  it,  I  cast  the  mirror  which 
was  moulded  up  so  as  to  come  out  thirty-six  inches 
in  diameter.  The  composition  of  my  metal  being 
a  little  too  brittle,  it  cracked  in  the  cooling.  I 
cast  it  a  second  time,  but  here  the  furnace  which 
I  had  built  in  my  house  for  the  purpose  gave  way, 
and  the  metal  ran  into  the  fire."* 

Furnished  with  instruments  so  numerous  and 
powerful,  Mr.  Herschel  had  now  the  means  of 
surveying  the  heavens,  which  were  possessed  by 
no  other  astronomer  in  any  of  the.  fixed  observato- 
ries of  Europe,  With  the  earnings  of  a  profession 
not  the  most  lucrative,  and  by  the  energy  of  his 
own  mind,  and  the  labor  of  his  own  hands,  had 
this  private  individual  done  more  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  astronomical  discovery  than  all  the  sover- 
eigns of  Europe  combined  ;  and  many  years  had 
not  elapsed  before  he  had  outstripped  in  discovery 
men  educated  in  all  the  mysteries  of  science,  and 
supported  by  all  the  munificence  of  princes.  The 
earliest  of  his  observations  which  he  deemed  wor- 
thy of  being  published,  were  made  between  1776 
and  1780,  and  related  to  the  Periodical  star  o,  in 
Collo  Ceti.  They  were  communicated  to  the  royal 
society  by  Dr.  Watson,  junior,  of  Bath,  and  read 
on  the  11th  May,  1783.  This  star  was  discovered 
in  4596  by  Fabricius,  and  was  described  as  appear- 
ing and  disappearing  periodically  seven  times  in 
six  years,  (its  period  being  three  hundred  and 
thirty-four  days)  continuing  in  the  greatest  lustre 
for  fifteen  days. 

In  these  observations,  which  are  not  of  very 
great  importance,  Mr.  Herschel  measured  with  a 
micrometer  the  distance  of  the  periodical  star  from 
a  very  obscure  telescopic  star  which  preceded  it, 
and  he  used  a  power  of  449,  his  usual  power  being 
only  222. 1  This  paper  was  accompanied  by 
another,  read  at  the  same  meeting,  "  On  the 
Mountains  of  the  Moon,''''  in  which  he  draws  the 
conclusion,  that  the  height  of  the  Lunar  Mountains 
has,  in  general,  been  greatly  overrated,  and  that, 

*No  account  of  the  aerial  stand  here  mentioned,  or  of 
the  stand  of  the  seven-feet  reflector,  was  ever  pubHshed 
by  their  inventor. 

t  This  very  extraordinary  star,  known  by  the  name  of 
M?ra,  has  a.' reddish  yellow  color,  which  has  been  sup- 
posed to  vary  with  its  magnitude;  but  Captain  Smith 
always  found  it  to  be  reddish  when  viewed  ihroug-h  his 
telescope.  It  has  a  companion,  distant  116  seconds,  of  a 
pale  lilac  color,  whose  angle  of  position  is  88°  9' ;  its 
variations  being  from  the  second  magnitude  to  invisibility 
and  its  place  2^  11'  16"  R.  ascension,  and  3°  42' 39"  S. 
declination.  Count  De  Hahn  thought  he  saw  another 
companion.  Sir  W.  Herschel  conjectured  that  a  rapid 
change  had  taken  place  between  the  two  stars  ;  but  Cap- 
tain Smith  is  inclined  to  think  that  there  has  been  little 
or  no  movement  beyond  what  may  be  ascribed  t:  the 
proper  motions  of  o  Ceti  in  space.— See  Smith's  Celestial 
Cycle,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  59,  60. 
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with  the  exception  of  a  few,  (l|  to  l|  miles  high,) 
"  the  generahty  do  not  exceed  half  a  mile  in  their 
perpendicular  elevation."* 

The  next  communication  of  our  author  to  the 
Royal  Society,  was  a  letter  to  Dr.  William  Watson, 
entitled,  "  Observations  on  the  Rotation  of  the 
Planets  round  their  axes,  made  with  a  view  to  de- 
termine whether  the  Earth's  diurnal  motion  is  per- 
fectly equable."  In  these  observations,  by  which 
Jupiter's  diurnal  rotation  was  found  to  be  9''  51' 
19",  and  that  of  Mars,  2l''  39'  23",  Mr.  Herschel 
employed  a  twenty-feet,  a  ten-feet,  and  a  seven- 
feet  Newtonian  reflector ;  and  he  obtained  his  time 
with  a  brass  quadrant  of  two  feet  radius,  carrying 
a  telescope  magnifying  forty  times,  and  by  two 
very  good  time-pieces,  one  having  a  steel  pendu- 
lum rod,  and  the  other  a  compound  pendulum  of 
brass  and  iron. 

In  the  year  1781,  Mr.  Herschel  was  engaged  in 
a  series  of  observations  "  On  the  Parallax  of  the 
Fixed  Stars,"  in  which  he  used  magnifying  powers 
of  227,  4G0,  932,  153C,  and  2010,  and  on  the  13th 
March,  when  he  was  examining  the  small  stars  in 
the  neighborhood  of  II.  Geininorum,  he  discovered 
what  he  thought  to  be  a  comet,  and  after  observ- 
ing it  till  the  19th  of  April,  he  communicated  "  An 
account  of  a  Comet"  to  the  Royal  Society,  on  the 
2Cth  of  the  same  month.  In  this  paper,  he  gives 
its  distance  from  certain  telescopic  stars  in  its 
vicinity,  and  by  means  of  a  micrometer  for  taking 
the  angle  of  position,  described  at  the  end  of  the 
paper,  he  obtained  measures  of  its  angle  of  posi- 
tion with  the  same  fixed  star.  Although  M.  Mes- 
sier, to  whom  Mr.  Herschel  communicated  his 
observations,  and  who  had  with  some  difficulty 
observed  it,  speaks  of  it  in  his  reply  as  a  star  or  a 
comet,  yet  neither  of  them  suspected  it  to  be  a 
planet.  Mr.  Herschel,  indeed,  himself  speaks  of 
it  as  "  a  moving  star,  which  he  was  happy  to  sur- 
render to  the  care  of  the  astronomer  royal  and 
others." 

Before  the  close  oi  the  year  1781,  Mr.  Herschel, 
in  a  letter  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  announced  to  the 
Royal  Society,  that,  "  by  the  observations  of  the 
most  eminent  astronomers  in  Europe,  the  new  star 
which  he  had  the  honor  of  pointing  out  to  them  in 
March,  1781,  is  a  primary  planet  of  our  Solar 
System;"  and  in  gratitude  to  his  Majesty  George 
ni.,  "  to  whose  unlimited  bounty  he  owed  every- 
tliing,"  he  gave  it  the  name  of  the  Georgium  Si- 
Dus,  a  compliment  which  astronomers  in  every 
part  of  the  world  have  refused  to  pay.  La  Lande, 
and  others,  gave  it  the  more  appropriate  name  of 
Herschel ;  but  the  uniformity  of  astronomical  no- 
menclature demanded  another  name,  and  the  appel- 
lation of  Uranus,  sanctioned  by  more  recent  discus- 
sions, was  given  to  the  new  planet. 

This  important  discovery,  by  which  the  limits 
of  the  Solar  System  were  extended  to  nearly  double 
their  former  amount,  was  hailed  by  the  astrono- 
mers of  every  country,  and  the  highest  expecta- 
tions were  formed  of  the  future  labors  of  Mr.  Her- 

*  It  has  been  since  proved  that  there  are  several  moun- 
tains nearly  twice  the  height  of  Mont  Blanc. 


schel.  The  Royal  Society  of  London  elected  him 
a  fellow  of  their  body.  His  Majesty  George  III. 
did  himself  the  honor  of  granting  him  a  salary  of 
jC300  a  year,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  devote  his 
time  to  astronomical  research  ;  and  all  the  scien- 
tific bodies  in  Europe  successively  admitted  him 
into  the  list  of  their  members. 

With  the  fine  telescopes  in  his  possession,  Mr. 
Herschel  began  in  October,  1781,  to  make  a  series 
of  observations  on  the  light,  diameter,  and  magni- 
tude of  the  new  planet ;  and  in  his  paper  on  this 
subject  read  at  the  Royal  Society  on  the  7th  Dec, 
1782,  he  described  the  dark  and  lucid  disc  and 
-periphery  micrometers  by  which  these  observations 
were  made.  With  this  apparatus,  by  means  of 
which  one  eye,  looking  into  the  telescope,  throws 
the  magnified  image  of  a  planet  or  comet  upon,  or 
near,  lucid  discs  seen  by  the  other  eye,  he  found 
the  diameter  of  the  Georgium  Sidus  to  be  four 
seconds  ;  and  from  the  distance  of  the  planet  from 
the  sun,  as  calculated  and  sent  to  him  by  La 
Lande,  (18-913 — that  of  the  earth  being  1,)  he 
found  its  diameter  to  be  4'454  times  that  of  the 
earth. 

The  researches  of  Mr.  Herschel  on  the  Parallax 
of  the  Fixed  Stars,  which  we  have  already  men- 
tioned, were  chiefly  of  a  speculative  nature,  and 
the  result  of  them  was  published  in  the  Philo- 
sophical Transactions  for  1782.  The  method  first 
pointed  out  by  Galileo,  and  followed  by  Flamstead 
and  Bradley,  of  measuring  the  zenith  distances  of 
two  stars,  was  regarded  by  Mr.  Herschel  as  liable 
to  various  sources  of  error ;  and  he  was  of  opinion 
that  though  Bradley  regarded  the  maximum  par- 
allax as  not  exceeding  l",  yet  "  the  stars  of  the 
first  magnitude  might  still  have  a  parallax  of  sev- 
eral seconds."  The  method  w^hich  he  substituted, 
and  which  had  been  originally  suggested  by  Ga- 
lileo, in  his  Sy sterna  Cosmicum,  consisted  in  em- 
ploying two  stars  as  near  to  each  other  as  possible, 
and  differing  as  much  in  magnitude  as  could  be 
found,  and  determining  their  exact  place  at  the  two 
opposite  points  of  the  earth's  annual  orbit.  The 
parallax  of  the  stars  was  then  to  be  computed  by 
a  theory  founded  on  probabilities,  and  involving  the 
two  postulates  :  1.  That  the  stars  are,  "  one  with 
another,  about  the  size  of  the  sun  ;  and,  2.  That 
the  difference  of  their  apparent  magnitudes  is  owing 
to  their  different  distances ;"  so  that  a  star  of  the 
second,  third,  or  fourth  magnitude  is  two,  three, 
or  four  times  as  far  off  as  one  of  the  first.  This 
method,  ingenious  as  it  is,  has  not  led  to  any 
results  on  which  confidence  can  be  placed.  The 
postulates  which  it  involves  were  contrary  to  all 
analogy,  and  have  been  completely  disproved  by 
the  only  measures  of  parallax  which  have  been 
recently  obtained.  But  like  many  other  specula- 
tions, the  attempt  to  prove  or  to  apply  them  led  to 
results  more  important  than  those  which  they 
directly  contemplated.  In  searching  for  double 
stars  suitable  for  his  purpose,  Mr.  Herschel  was 
led  to  the  formation  of  those  magnificent  catalogues 
of  double  stars  by  which  he  enriched  astronomy, 
and  those  interesting  results  respecting  the  moYe- 
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ments  and  periods  of  binary  systems,  which  now 
form  the  most  interesting-  portion  of  sidereal  as- 
tronomy. 

To  us  who  are  in  possession  of  the  researches 
on  double  stars,  which  we  owe  to  Mr.  Herschel 
and  his  son,  to  Sir  James  South,  and  M.  Struve, 
it  is  interesting  to  mark  the  first  steps  in  this  great 
inquiry. 

"  I  took  pains,"  says  Mr.  Herschel,  "  to  find  out 
what  double  stars  had  been  recorded  by  astrono- 
mers ;  bui  my  situation  permitted  me  not  to  consult 
extensive  libraries,  nor  indeed  was  it  very  material. 
For  as  I  intended  to  view  the  heavens  myself.  Na- 
ture— that  great  volume — appeared  to  me  to  contain 
the  best  catalogue  upon  this  occasion.  However, 
I  remembered  that  the  star  in  the  head  of  Castor, 
ihat  in  the  breast  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  first  star  in 
Aries,  had  been  mentioned  by  Cassini  as  double 
stars.  I  also  found  that  the  nebula  in  Orion  was 
marked  in  Huygens'  Si/stcma  Saturnium  as  contain- 
ing seven  stars,  three  of  which  (now  known  to  be 
four)  are  very  near  together.  With  this  small 
stock  I  began,  and,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years' 
observations,  have  collected  the  stars  contained  in 
my  catalogue.  I  find,  with  great  pleasure,  that  a 
very  excellent  observer,  (Mr.  Pigott,)  has  also, 
though  unknown  to  me,  met  with  three  of  those 
stars  that  will  be  found  in  my  catalogue  ;  and  upon 
this  occasion,  I  also  beg  leave  to  observe,  that  the 
astronomer-royal  showed  me,  among  other  objects, 
a  Hercules  as  a  double  star,  which  he  had  discov- 
ered some  years  ago.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Hornsby  also, 
in  a  conversation  on  the  subject  of  the  stars  that 
have  a  proper  motion,  mentioned  n  Bootis  as  a 
double  star.  It  is  a  little  hard  upon  young  astrono- 
mers to  be  obliged  to  discover  over  again  what  has 
already  been  discovered.  However,  the  pleasure 
that  attended  the  view  when  I  first  saw  these  stars, 
has  made  some  amends  for  not  knowing  they  had 
been  seen  before  me."* 

Mr.  Herschel's  first  Catalogue  of  Double  Stars 
was  read  at  the  Royal  Society  on  the  10th  January, 
1787.  It  contains  269  double  stars,  227  of  which 
had  not  been  noticed  by  any  other  person.  It 
gives  the  comparative  size  of  the  stars,  their  color, 
their  distances,  (as  measured  by  a  Lamp  Microme- 
ter,\  exhibiting  two  movable  lights,  with  whose 
distance  seen  by  the  unassisted  eye  the  distance  of 
the  stars  seen  in  the  telescope  vv^as  compared,) 
their  angle  of  position,  and  the  dates  of  the  obser- 
ration.  The  catalogue,  which  is  divided  into  six 
classes,  contains  not  only  double  stars,  but  also 
those  that  are  triple,  double-double,  quadruple, 
double-triple,  and  multiple. 

Mr.  Herschel  had  now  removed  to  Datchct,  near 
Windsor,  where  he  carried  on  his  observations 
under  the  immediate  patronage  of  the  king,  with 
new  zeal  and  corresponding  success.  Towards 
the  end  of  1782,  he  completed  his  interesting  paper 
— "  On  the  proper  motion  of  the  Sun  and  the  Solar 
System,  with  an   account  of  several  changes   that 

*  After  his  catalogue  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Royal 
Society,  Mr.  Herschel  received  the  fourth  volume  of  the 
Acta  AcademicB  Theodoro-Palatincc,  containing  a  paper 
by  Tobias  Mayer,  giving  "  a  pretty  large  list  of  double 
stars,"  some  of  which  were  the  same  with  those  in  his 
catalogue,  while  31  were  not  contained  in  it. 

t  Described  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  1782, 
p.  163. 


have  happened  among  the  fixed  stars  since  the  time 
of  Mr.  Flamstead.""  In  this  paper,  he  notices,  1. 
The  stars  that  have  been  lost,  or  undergone  some 
capital  change  since  Flamstead's  time  ;  2.  Those 
that  have  changed  their  magnitude  ;  3.  Those  that 
have  newly  become  visible  ;  and  the  results  which 
he  obtained  were  drawn  from  a  review  of  all  the 
stars  in  Flamstead's  catalogue,  as  far  as  the  twelfth 
magnitude,  "  to  the  amount  of  a  great  many  thou- 
sands of  stars."  Those  changes  which  arise  from 
a  proper  motion  of  the  star,  and  a  variation  of 
magnitude,  he  suspects  may  be  owing  to  every 
star  in  the  heavens  being  more  or  less  in  motion  ; 
some,  especially  in  slow  motions,  arising  from 
their  revolving  round  a  large  opaque  body — the 
stars  undergoing  occasional  occultation,  or  present- 
ing to  us  large  spots  in  their  rotatory  movements. 
Hence  he  is  led  to  believe,  what  Tobias  Mayer  had 
previously  maintained,  that  the  Sun  and  Solar 
System  have  analogous  motions,  and  are  advanc- 
ing to  a  certain  part  of  the  heavens  ;  and  he  foupd 
that  this  part  was  in  the  constellation  Hercules, 
near  the  star  ^,  or  a  point  somewhat  further  to  the 
north. 

Having  finished,  in  the  year  1783,  a  very  good 
tvi'enty-feet  refiector,  with  a  large  aperture,  he  em- 
ployed it  in  studying  the  remarkable  luminous  spots 
at  the  pole  of  the  planet  Mars  ;  and  he  published 
the  results  of  his  observations  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  of  1784.  By  means  of  these  spots, 
he  found  that  the  axis  of  Mars  was  inclined  to  the 
ecliptic  59°  42',  and  that  its  node  was  in  17°  47' 
of  Pisces,  and  he  determined  the  ratio  of  its  polar 
and  equatorial  diameters  to  be  as  15  to  16. 

Towards  the  end  of  1784,  Mr.  Herschel  com- 
pleted a  second  catalogue,  containing  434  double 
stars ;  and  in  June,  1784,  and  February,  1785,  he 
communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  two  papers  "  On 
the  Construction  of  the  Heavens."  By  means  of 
his  twenty  feet  telescope,  whh  an  aperture  of  18y7^ 
inches,  and  placed  meridionally,  he  resolved  into 
stars  the  nebula  discovered  by  Messier  and  Mechain, 
and  also  part  of  the  Milky  Way  ;  and  he  discovered 
no  fewer  than  466  new  nebulae  and  clusters  of  stars, 
which  were  not  within  the  reach  of  the  best  com- 
mon telescopes  then  in  use.  In  pursuing  these 
observations,  he  was  led  to  the  remarkable  specu- 
lation, founded  wholly  on  optical  considerations, 
that  as  the  Milky  Way  "  seemed  to  encompass  the 
whole  heavens,"  it  might  be  regarded  as  an  im- 
mense cluster  of  stars  ;  and  that  our  sun,  with  his 
system  of  planets,  was  in  all  probability  placed 
within  it,  but  "  perhaps  not  in  tlie  very  centre  of 
its  thickness."  In  order  to  determine  the  sun's 
place  in  this  sidereal  stratum,  he  gaged  the  heavens, 
or  ascertained  the  quantity  of  stars,  or  the  thick- 
ness of  the  stratum,  in  various  directions.  In  his 
paper  of  1785,  he  gives  a  long  table  o-f  star-gages  ; 
and  supposing  the  stars  to  be  nearly  equally  scat- 
tered, and  their  numbers  in  a  field  of  view  of  a 
known  angular  diameter  to  be  given,  he  determines 
the  length  of  the  visual  ray,  and  gives  a  section 
of  the  Milky  Way,  or  nebulae,  (resembling  a  fish 
with  a  long  open  mouth,)  to  which  our  system  b&- 
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longs,  and  near  the  centre  of  which  it  is  placed. 
We  regret  that  we  cannot  allow  ourselves  to  adopt 
this  noble  and  ingenious  speculation  ;*  and  there  is 
sufficient  evidence  to  induce  us  to  believe,  as  the 
celebrated  Russian  astronomer,  M.  F.  G.  W. 
Striive,  has  stated,  that  Mr.  Herschel  himself  was 
obliged  to  abandon  it.  He  found,  even  with  his 
largest  telescope,  that  the  Milky  Way  could  not  be 
sounded ;  and  as  the  same  uncertainty  prevails 
respecting  the  limits  of  the  visible  stars  in  all  other 
directions  of  the  celestial  vault,  M.  Struve  draws 
the  conclusion,  that  "  if  we  regard  all  the  fixed 
stars  that  surround  the  sun  as  forming  a  great  sys- 
tem— that  of  the  Milky  Way — loe  are  'perfectly  ig- 
norant of  its  extent,  and  cannot  form  the  least  idea 
of  this  immense  system.''^ j  Having,  therefore,  no 
visible  limits,  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  nebula,| 
according  to  the  hypothesis  of  Mr  Herschel.  But 
though  the  Milky  Way  is  a  system  whose  form  and 
extent  is  not,  and  probably  never  will  be,  deter- 
mined, yet,  as  Struve  observes,  there  is  evidently 
a  certain  law  of  condensation  towards  a  principal 
plane,  which  law  he  has  endeavored  to  determine. 
Lambert  had  imagined  that  the  deviation  of  the 
Milky  Way  from  the  form  of  a  great  circle,  was 
owing  to  the  lateral  position  of  the  sun  within  it. 
M.  Struve,  however,  rejects  this  explanation,  and 
is  of  opinion  that  the  most  condensed  stratum  of 
the  stars  does  not  form  a  perfect  plane,  but  rather 
a  broken  plane,  (plan  brise,)  or  perhaps  this  stra- 
tum occurs  in  two  planes  inclined  10°  to  each  other, 
and  whose  intersection  is  placed  nearly  in  the  plane 
of  the  celestial  equator,  the  sun  being  at  a  small 
distance  from  this  line  of  intersection  towards  the 
point  13  h.  of  the  equator.^ 

In  1786  Dr.  Herschel,  who  had  been  honored 
with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  communicated  to  the  Royal  Soci- 
ety a  catalogue  of  1000  new  nebulcB  and  clusters  of 
stars,  which  he  had  observed  since  1783,  with  his 
twenty-feet  reflector;  and  this  was  followed,  in 
1789,  with  another  catalogue  of  a  second  thousand 
nebulcB.  In  these  remarkable  memoirs  he  regards 
the  round  clusters  and  nebulae,  in  which  there  is 
an  apparent  condensation  towards  a  centre,  as 
clusters  or  nebulae  in  the  act  of  formation.  He 
supposes  that  a  central  power  resides  in  the  brightest 
portion  ;  that  the  clusters  which  have  the  most  per- 
fect spherical  forms  have  been  longest  exposed  to 
the  action  of  these  forces  ;  and  that  we  may  judge 
of  the  relative  age  and  maturity  of  a  sidereal  sys- 
tem from  the  disposition  of  its  component  parts  ; 
while  what  he  calls  planetary  nebulae,  where  the 
compression  is  more  equal,  may  be  regarded  as  very 
aged,  and  approaching  to  a  period  of  change  or  dis- 
solution. 

These  views,  ingenious  though  they  be,  have 


^  See  review  of  Kosnws  No.  vir,  pp.  228-30. 

t  In  his  memoirs  of  181 1  and  1817,  Mr.  Herschel  aban- 
dons altogether  his  postulate  of  the  equal  distribution  of 
stars  in  space. 

t  Etudes  d'Astronomie  Steilaire,  par  F.  G.  W.  Struve. 
St.  Petersbourg,  1847.     p.  63. 

§  Etudes  d'Astronomie  Siellaire,  par  F.  G.  W.  Struve. 
St.  Petersbourg,  1847.    p.  82. 


not  been  confirmed  by  subsequent  observers.  The 
nebular  hypothesis  to  which  they  led,  and  which 
has  been  carried  to  such  an  unwarrantable  extent 
in  our  own  day,  has  been  refuted  by  the  discoveries 
of  the  Earl  of  Rosse  ;  and  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  it  has  been  renounced  by  Sir  John  Her- 
schel himself.* 

The  interesting  subject  of  the  Construction  of 
the  Heavens  was  pursued  by  Dr.  Herschel  during 
the  rest  of  his  life,  and  his  observations  are  recorded 
in  ten  memoirs  published  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  for  1791,  1794,  1796,  1799,  1803, 
1806,  1811,  1814,  1817,  and  1818. 

Having  already,  in  other  articles,  given  an  ac- 
count of  the  great  40  feet  telescope  constructed  by 
Dr.  Herschel,  and  of  the  various  discoveries  which 
he  made  respecting  the  planets  and  satellites  of  our 
own  system,!  "^^^  must  bring  to  a  close  this  brief  no- 
tice of  his  sidereal  labors.  In  the  year  1816,  when 
in  the  79th  year  of  his  age,  the  prince  regent  pre- 
sented him  with  the  decoration  of  the  Guelphic 
order  of  knighthood.  In  1820,  he  was  elected  pres- 
ident of  the  Astronomical  Society,  and  in  their  Trans- 
actions, in  1821,  he  published  an  interesting  memoir' 
On  the  places  of  145  double  stars.  This  paper  was 
the  last  which  he  lived  to  publish.  His  health  had 
begun  to  decline,  and  on  the  24th  August,  1822, 
he  sank  under  the  infirmities  of  age,  having  com- 
pleted his  84th  year.  Pie  was  survived  by  his 
widow  Lady  Herschel,  by  his  sister  Miss  Caroline 
Herschel,^  and  by  an  only  son,  the  present  Sir 
John  Herschel,  whose  labors  and  discoveries  in 
sidereal  astronomy  we  shall  now  proceed  to  lay  be- 
fore our  readers. 

After  the  death  of  his  father,  Sir  John  Herschel 
had  directed  his  attention  principally  to  the  science 
of  optics,  but  particularly  to  that  branch  of  it  which 
relates  to  the  double  refraction  and  polarization  of 
light.  In  this  research,  he  obtained  many  new 
and  highly  important  results,  which  are  recorded 
in  his  Treatise  on  Light,  published  in  the  Encyclo- 
pedia Metropolitana,  and  certainly  one  of  the  most 
valuable  works  on  that  subject  which  has  ever  been 
written.  Astronomy,  however,  had  a  higher  claim 
upon  his  genius  ;  and  having  inherited  telescopes 
of  great  magnitude  and  power,  and  been  initiated 
into  the  difficult  art  of  constructing  them,  he  was 
naturally  l-ed  to  quit  the  fi«ld  of  optical  science,  and 
to  cultivate  the  loftier  domain  of  sidereal  astronomy. 
He  had  proposed  to  himself  the  arduous  task  of 
reexamining  the  nebula?  and  clusters  of  stars  which 
had  been  discovered  by  his  father  in  his  "  sweeps 
of  the  heavens,"  and  recorded  in  the  three  cata- 
logues which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  Royal  Society  in  the  years  1786,  1787, 
1802,  and  he  began  to  execute  it  in  the  year  1825. 
In  this  reexamination  he  spent  eight  years,  and  ha 
has  given  the  results  of  it  in  a  catalogue  published 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1832.     This 

*  North  British  Review,  No.  vi.,  p.  477,  and  No. 
vin.,  p.  490. 

+  North  British  Review,  No.  iii.,  pp.  183-189;  No. 
VII.,  Art.  viii  passim,  and  No.  xi..  Art.  viii.  passim. 

t  Miss  Caroline  Herschel  died  at  Hanover  on  the  9th 
of  January,  in  the  98th  year  of  her  age. 
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catalogue  contains  ^306  nebulae  and  clusters  of 
stars,  of  which  1781  are  identical  with  those  de- 
scribed by  his  father,  and  with  those  published  by 
Messier  and  Struve.  The  number  of  new  nebulae 
and  clusters  discovered  by  himself  was  525.  Dur- 
ing this  reexamination,  he  observed  a  great  num- 
ber of  double  stars,  and  took  their  places,  to  the 
amount  of  between  three  and  four  thousand,  all  of 
which  are  described  in  the  second,  third,  fourth, 
sixth,  and  ninth  volumes  of  the  memoirs  of  the 
Astronomical  Society  of  London. 

These  observations  were  made  with  a  Newtonian 
telescope  of  20  feet  focus,  and  ISh  inches  aperture, 
and  having  acquired  by  practice  a  "  sufficient  mas- 
tery of  the  instrument,"  and  "  of  the  delicate 
process  of  polishing  the  specula,"  he  conceived  the 
noble  idea  of  attempting  to  complete  the  survey  of 
the  whole  surface  of  the  heavens ;  and,  with  this 
view,  of  "  transporting  into  the  other  hemisphere 
the  same  instrument  which  had  been  employed  in 
this,  so  as  to  give  a  unity  to  the  results  of  both 
portions  of  the  survey,  and  to  render  them  com- 
parable with  each  other." 

The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  selected  as  the 
most  favorable  locality  for  carrying  on  this  survey  ; 
and  having  fitted  up  the  instruments  and  packed 
them  carefully  for  the  voyage,  he  left  England, 
with  his  family,  on  the  13th  November,  1833,  and 
landed  at  Capetown  on  the  16th  January,  1834, 
hating  providentially  escaped  from  an  awful  hurri- 
cane to  which  he  would  have  been  exposed  had 
his  Toyage  been  delayed.  The  spot  which  Sir 
John  selected  was  the  grounds  and  mansion  of  a 
Dutch  proprietor,  the  name  of  which  was  Feldhau- 
sen,  "  a  spot  charmingly  situated  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  last  gentle  slope  at  the  base  of  the  Ta- 
ble Mountain."  During  the  erection  of  the  instru- 
ments, Sir  John  resided  at  Welterfrieden,  and  so 
quickly  were  his  plans  completed,  that  on  the  22d 
of  February,  1834,  he  was  enabled  to  gratify  his 
curiosity  by  viewing,  with  his  20  feet  reflector,  « 
Crucis,  the  interesting  nebula  about  i]  Argus,  and 
other  remarkable  objects ;  and  on  the  evening  of 
the  5th  March,  to  begin  a  regular  series  of  obser- 
vations. The  observatory  thus  completed  was 
situated  in  south  lat.  33°  58'  56  55",  and  long.  22° 
46' 9". 11  east  from  Greenwich,  and  its  altitude 
was  1x2  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  in  Table 
Bay. 

After  erecting  his  observatory,  and  determining 
its  geographical  position,  the  attention  of  Sir  John 
Herschel  was  directed  to  the  preparation  of  the 
telescopes  with  wHich  his  observations  were  to  be 
made.  He  carried  out  with  him  three  specula, 
one  of  which  was  made  by  his  father,  and  used  by 
him  in  his  20  feet  sweeps  and  other  observations ; 
another  was  made  by  Sir  John,  under  his  father's 
inspection  and  instructions ;  and  the  other,  of  the 
very  same  metal  as  the  last,  was  ground  and  figured 
by  himself.  They  had  all  a  clear  diameter  of  18^ 
inches  of  polished  surface,  and  were  all  equally  re- 
flective when  freshly  polished,  and  perfectly  sim- 
ilar in  their  performance.  The  operation  of  re- 
polishing,  which  was    much  more  frequently  re- 


quired than  in  England,  was  performed  by  him- 
self with  the  requisite  apparatus,  which  he  had 
fortunately  brought  with  him  from  England. 

In  the  use  of  reflecting  specula  of  considerable 
weight,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the 
metal  should  be  supported  in  its  case  so  as  not  to 
suffer  any  change  of  figure  from  its  own  weight. 
Sir  John  found  that  a  speculum  was  totally  spoiled 
by  allowing  it  to  rest  horizontally  on  three  metallic 
points  at  its  circumference.  The  image  of  every 
considerable  star  became  triangular,  throwing  out 
long  flaming  caustics  at  the  angles.  Having  on 
one  occasion  supported  the  speculum  simply  against 
a  flat-board,  at  an  elevation  of  about  45°,  he  found 
that  its  performance  was  tolerably  good  ;  but  on 
stretching  a  thin  pack-thread  vertically  down  the 
middle  of  the  board,  so  as  to  bring  the  weight  of 
the  metal  to  rest  upon  this  thread,  the  imager  of 
stars  were  lengthened  horizontally  "  to  a  prepos- 
terous extent,  and  all  distinct  vision  utterly  de- 
stroyed by  the  division  of  the  mirror  into  two  lobes, 
each  retaining  something  of  its  parabohc  figure, 
separated  by  a  vertical  band  in  a  state  of  distortion, 
and  of  no  figure  at  all !"  The  method  which  Sir 
John  found  the  best  was  the  following  : — Between 
the  mirror  and  the  back  of  the  case  he  interposed 
0  or  8  folds  of  thick  woollen  baize,  or  blanketing, 
of  uniform  thickness  and  texture,  stitched  together 
at  their  edges.  The  metal,  when  laid  flat  on  this 
bed,  was  shaken  so  as  to  be  concentric  with  the 
rim  of  the  case,  and  two  supports,  composed  of 
several  strips  of  similar  baize,  were  introduced  so 
as  to  occupy  about  30°  each,  and  to  leave  an  arc 
of  about  40°  unoccupied  opposite  the  point  which 
was  to  be  the  lowermost  in  the  tube.  When  the 
case  is  raised  into  an  inclined  position,  and  slightly 
shaken,  the  mirror  takes  its  own  free  bearing  on 
these  supports,  and  preserves  its  figure.  It  is  es- 
sential, however,  to  the  successful  application  of 
this  method  that  many  thicknesses  of  the  baize  or 
blanket  should  be  employed,  "  by  which  only  the 
effect  of  flexure  in  the  wooden  back  itself  of  the 
case  can  be  eliminated."  As  the  woollen  fibres, 
however,  lose  their  elasticity,  the  baize  should  be 
occasionally  taken  out,  and  beaten  or  shaken  up.* 

In  conducting  his  observations  with  these  fine 
instruments.  Sir  John  Herschel  observed  several 
curious  optical  effects,  arising  from  peculiar  con- 
ditions of  the  atmosphere,  incident  to  the  climate 
of  the  Cape.  In  the  hot  season,  from  October  to 
March,  but  particularly  during  the  latter  months 
of  that  season,  "  the  nights  are  for  the  most  part 
superb"  at  a  few  miles  distance  from  the  moun- 
tains ;  but  occasionally  during  the  excessive  heat 
and  dryness  of  the  sandy  plains,  the  *'  optical  tran- 
quillity of  the  air"  is  greatly  disturbed.  In  some 
cases  the  images  of  the  stars  are  violently  dilated 
into  nebular  balls  or  puffs  of  upwards  of  15'  in 
diameter.  At  the  end  of  March,  1834,  for  exam- 
ple, when  Saturn  and  /  Yirginis  were  both  in  the 

*  When  Sir  John  adopted  this  very  simple  plan,  he 
was  ignorant  of  the  very  ingenious  method  by  which 
Lord  Rosse  affords  an  equable  support  to  a  lartje  specu- 
lum, and  which  we  have  already  described  in  this  jour- 
nal, vol.  ii.,  p.  207. 
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field  of  the  20  feet  reflector,  "  it  could  not  have 
been  told  which  was  the  planet  and  which  the 
star."  On  other  occasions,  the  stars  form  "  soft, 
quiet,  round  pellets  of  3'  or  4'  diameter,"  resem- 
bling planetary  nebulae,  and  quite  unlike  the  spu- 
rious discs  which  they  present  when  not  defined. 
In  other  cases,  these  pellets  are  seen  to  arise  from 
"  an  infinitely  rapid  vibratory  movement  of  the 
central  point  in  all  possible  directions,"  the  lumi- 
nous discs  presenting  singular  phenomena  when 
thrown  out  of  focus,  by  pushing  the  eye-piece 
further  in  or  pulling  it  further  out  than  its  princi- 
pal focus.* 

In  the  cooler  months,  from  May  to  October, 
and  especially  in  June  and  July,  the  state  of  the 
air  is  habitually  good,  and  after  heavy  rains  have 
ceased  for  a  day  or  two,  the  tranquillity  of  the 
image  and  the  sharpness  of  vision,  is  such  that 
hardly  any  limit  is  set  to  magnifying  power,  but 
that  which  arises  from  the  aberration  of  the  spec- 
ula. On  occasions  like  these,  optical  phenomena 
of  extraordinary  splendor  are  produced  by  view- 
ing a  bright  star  through  diaphragms  of  card-board 
or  zinc,  pierced  in  regular  patterns  of  circular 
holes  by  machinery.  These  phenomena,  arising 
from  the  interferences  of  the  intromitted  rays,  and 
produced  less  perfectly  in  a  moderate  state  of  the 
air,  surprise  and  delight  every  person  that  sees 
them.  A  result  of  a  more  valuable  kind  is  ob- 
tained when  the  aperture  of  the  telescope  has  the 
form  of  an  equilateral  triangle,  the  centre  of  which 
coincides  with  the  centre  of  the  speculum.  When 
close  double  stars  are  viewed  with  the  telescope, 
having  a  diaphragm  of  this  form,  the  discs  of  the 
two  stars,  which  are  exact  circles,  are  reduced  to 
about  a  third  of  their  size,  and  have  a  clearness 
and  perfection  almost  incredible.  These  discs, 
however,  are  accompanied  with  six  luminous  radi- 
ations, running  from  them  at  angles  of  60°,  form- 
ing perfectly  straight,  delicate,  brilliant  lines,  like 
brightly  illuminated  threads,  running  far  out  be- 
yond the  field  of  view,  and,  what  is  singular, 
capable  of  being  followed  like  real  appendages  to 
the  star  long  after  the  star  itself  has  left  the  field. 

Another  optical  phenomenon,  arising  from  a 
peculiar  condition^ of  the  atmosphere,  is  described 
by  Sir  John  Herschel  as  a  "nebulous  haze." 
The  effect  of  it  is  to  encircle  every  star,  of  the 
9th  magnitude  and  upwards,  with  a  faint  sphere 
of  light  of  an  extent  proportioned  to  the  bright- 
ness of  the  star.  This  phenomenon  presents 
itself  very  suddenly  in  a  perfectly  clear  sky,  free 
from  the  slightest  suspicion  of  cloud,  and  disap- 
pears as  suddenly,  lasting  sometimes  only  for  one 
or  two  minutes.  Sir  John  Herschel  states  that 
similar  nebular  affections  occur  in  our  English  cli- 
mate, but  with  much  less  frequency  and  sudden- 
ness in  their  appearance  and  disappearance.  He 
at  first  suspected  that  the  phenomenon  arose  from 
dew  upon  the  eye-piece,  but  repeated  examination 
satisfied  him  that  its  origin  was  really  atmospheric. 

*  Sir  Joha  supposes  that  these  phenomena  may  be  pro- 
duced by  ascending  and  descending  currents  of  hot  and 
cold  air  rotating  spirally. 


In  studying  the  polarization  of  the  atmosphere, 
the  writer  of  this  article  has  had  occasion  fre- 
quently to  observe  what  appears  to  be  the  result 
of  the  same  cause.  Wheif  the  sky  was  of  a  fine 
blue  color,  and  free  from  clouds,  and  the  degree 
of  polarization,  as  indicated  by  the  polarimetCx,* 
very  great,  a  sudden  change  frequently  took  place 
without  any  apparent  cause  ;  sometimes  near  the 
horizon  and  not  at  considerable  altitudes,  and  some- 
times at  considerable  altitudes  and  not  near  the 
horizon.  On  some  occasions  the  effect  was  lim- 
ited in  its  extent,  and  of  a  temporary  kind. 
When  it  was  not  temporary,  it  showed  itself  in  a 
diminution  of  the  blue  tint  of  the  sky,  which  is 
invariably  accompanied  with  a  diminished  polari- 
zation, and  the  whiteness  of  the  sky  often  in- 
creased till  clouds  were  produced,  terminating  in 
rain.  The  cause  of  these  phenomena  was  doubt- 
less a  sudden  secretion  of  aqueous  vapor,  some- 
times of  local  and  of  limited  extent,  and  quickly 
reabsorbed ;  and  at  other  times  general,  and  ter- 
minating in  a  change  of  weather.  When  a  cloud 
passed  over  a  track  of  perfectly  blue  sky,  without 
occasioning  any  perceptible  diminution  of  tint,  the 
polarization  of  the  part  of  the  sky  over  which  it 
passed  was  always  diminished,  owing,  no  doubt., 
to  its  having  left  in  its  path  a  quantity  of  aqueous 
vapor. 

The  description  of  phenomena,  and  the  tabu- 
lated observations  contained  in  the  interesting 
volume  now  before  us,  occupy  seven  chapters, 
extending  over  450  closely  printed  pages,  and  are 
illustrated  with  seventeen  beautifully  executed 
plates,  some  of  which  are  of  a  very  great  size. 
The  valuable  contents  of  these  different  chapters 
would  doubtless  have  appeared  in  a  series  of  un- 
connected memoirs  in  the  transactions  of  the 
Royal  or  Astronomical  Societies,  and  with  illus- 
trations very  inferior,  both  in  number  and  quality, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  munificence  of  his  grace 
the  late  Duke  of  Northumberland,  who  destined 
a  large  sum  for  their  publication  as  a  single  and 
separate  work.  This  very  amiable  and  public- 
spirited  nobleman,  to  whom  the  observatory  of 
Cambridge  owes  the  gift  of  the  splendid  North- 
umberland achromatic  telescope,  through  which 
the  new  planet  Neptune  was  first  seen,  did  not 
live  to  witness  the  final  fulfilment  of  his  noble  and 
generous  design  ;  but  the  present  duke,  the  wor- 
thy heir  of  the  titles  and  the  fortune  of  that  dis- 
tinguished nobleman,  carried  out,  in  the  fullest 
manner,  the  liberal  intentions  of  his  lamented 
brother,  and  thus  added  another  claim  to  those 
which,  as  Lord  Prudhoe,  he  had  already  earned, 
upon  the  gratitude  and  esteem  of  the  literary  and 
scientific  world. 

The  following  are  the  subjects  which  are  treated 
in  the  volume  under  our  notice  : — 

Chap.  I.  On  the  nebulae  and  clusters  of  stars 
in  the  southern  hemisphere. 

*  For  an  account  of  the  polarization  of  the  atmosphere, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  Johnston  and  Berghaus'  PhyskcU 
Atlas,  part  vii.,  and  London  and  Edinburgh  Philosophi- 
cal Magazine,  December,  1847.   Vol.  xxxi.,  pp.  441-455. 
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II.  On  the  double  stars  of  the  southern  hem- 
isphere. 

III.  Of  astronomy,  or  the  numerical  expression 
of  the  apparent  magrfitude  of  stars. 

IV.  Of  the  distribution  of  stars,  and  of  the 
constitution  of  the  galaxy,  or  Milky  Way,  in  the 
southern  hemisphere. 

Y.  Observations  of  Halley's  Comet,  with  re- 
marks on  its  physical  condition,  and  that  of  comets 
in  general. 

VI.  Observations  on  the  Satellites  of  Saturn. 

VII.  Observations  on  the  Solar  spots. 

In  the  first  chapter,  on  nebulas  and  clusters  of 
stars,  occupying  164  pages,  our  author  proceeds, 
after  some  introductory  and  explanatory  remarks, 
to  give  detailed  descriptions  and  monographs  of 
some  of  the  more  remarkable  of  the  nebulae.  As 
some  of  these  nebula  are  visible  in  Europe,  and 
are  all  objects  of  singular  interest,  we  shall  lay 
before  our  readers  a  very  brief  notice  of  the  most 
important  of  them. 


No 

of  staris  laiil 

Sfo. 

Rifrht  Asccasion. 

North  Po.iir  Distance. 

down  in  the  drawing 

1 

18^^  ir 

106° 

15' 

44 

2 

17     52 

113 

1 

27 

3 

5     27 

94 

57 

26 

i 

5     40 

159 

11 

105 

5 

17     53 

27" 

114 

21 

16'' 

186 

G 

12     43 

30 

14i) 

25 

41 

110 

No.  1.  This  remarkable  nebula,  which  is  a 
r('])ular  line,  with  the  figure  of  a  horse-shoe  at 
each  end  of  it,  has  been  observed  and  drawn  by 
Mr.  Mason,  an  American  astronomer,  and  Mr.  La- 
ment, a  native  of  Scotland,  who  has  the  charge  of 
the  observatory  at  Munich.  Mr.  Mason,  whose 
premature  death  is  deeply  to  be  regretted,  used  a 
reflecting  telescope  of  12  inches  aperture,  and  14 
feet  focal  length,  constructed  by  himself.  The 
Winter  horse-shoe  was  seen  neither  by  Mr.  Mason 
nor  Mr.  Lament. 

No.  2.  This  nebula  has  also  been  figured  by 
Mr.  Mason,  and  in  this  as  well  as  in  No.  1,  his 
representation  differs  from  that  of  Sir  John  Her- 
schel. 

No.  4  is,  in  the  author's  opinion,  one  of  the 
most  cingular  and  extraordinary  objects  which  the 
heavens  present.  It  is  situated  in  the  greater 
nubecula  of  the  Magellanic  clouds. 

No.  6.  This  cluster  of  stars,  improperly  set 
down  as  nebular  by  Lacaille,  is,  according  to  our 
author,  "  an  extremely  brilliant  and  beautiful  ob- 
ject, when  viewed  through  an  instrument  of  suffi- 
cient aperture  to  show  distinctly  the  very  different 
colors  of  its  constituent  stars,  which  give  it  the 
effect  of  a.  superb  piece  of  fancy  jewelry."  Three 
of  the  stars  are  greenish  white,  two  green,  one 
blue  greeny  owt  red^  and  anothef  ruddy. 

No.  7,  (47  Toucani,)  is  a  most  magnificent 
globular  cluster.  The  stars  are  immensely  numer- 
ous and  com])ressed.  It  is  compared  to  a  blaze 
of  light  at  the  centre,  the  stars  seeming  to  run 
together.  Sir  John  Herschel  has  observed  the 
extraordinary  fact  that  the  inner  or  compressed 
part  of  the   cluster  is   rose-colored,   (at    another 


time  ruddy  or  orange  yellow,)  forming  a  fine  con- 
trast whh  the  white  light  of  the  exterior  portion. 
There  is  a  beautiful  double  star  on  the  south  pre- 
ceding edge  of  the  last  portion,  but  it  is  probably 
unconnected  with  the  cluster. 

Under  the  favorable  circumstances  in  which  he 
was  placed,  our  author  eagerly  availed  himself  of 
the  opportunity  of  studying  the  grand  nebula  in  the 
sword-handle  of  Orion,  which  passed  the  meridian 
of  the  Cape  at  an  altitude  of  60°.  He  had  him- 
self delineated  this  remarkable  nebula  in  1824 : 
Four  representations  of  it,  differing  essentially  from 
his,  had  been  subsequently  published  ;  and  it  there- 
fore became  an  object  of  the  deepest  interest  to 
discover  the  causes  of  these  discrepancies,  and  to 
ascertain  whether  or  not  a  change  had  taken  place 
either  in  the  form  or  luminosity  of  the  whole 
nebula,  or  of  any  of  its  j)arts.  Dr.  Lament  of 
Munich,  had,  in  1837,  published  "  rather  a  coarsely 
executed  figure"  of  this  nebula,  but  Sir  John  Her- 
schel acknowledges  that  it  "  contains  some  valua- 
ble particulars  respecting  the  apparent  breaking  up 
of  the  nebula  into  patches  and  knots,"  which  had 
been  very  unsatisfactorily  expressed  in  his  figure 
of  1824,  but  "  in  which  his  observations  of  1834 
and  1837,  fully  confinn  Dr.  Lamont's  remarks." 
The  other  drawings,  by  Sig.  Devico,  and  Sig. 
Rondoni,  published  in  1839,  1840  and  1841,  are 
too  inaccurate  to  furnish  any  materials  for  specu- 
lation. 

The  splendid  drawing  of  this  nebula,  which 
occupies  a  foot  square,  and  forms  the  eighth  plate 
of  the  present  work,  is  one  of  the  noblest  speci- 
mens of  astronomical  research  which  is  to  be  found 
in  the  history  of  the  science.  We  view  it  at  first 
with  mute  admiration  of  the  skill  and  patience  of 
the  observer,  and  even  forget  for  a  while  the  mys- 
terious assemblage  of  suns  and  of  systems  which 
it  sets  before  us.  No  fewer  than  150  stars  are 
accurately  laid  down  in  this  remarkable  map,  and 
our  failing  vision  can  scarcely  descry  the  faint 
luminosity  with  which  it  shades  away  into  the  dark 
sky  that  encloses  it.  Neither  in  its  general  out- 
line, nor  in  that  of  its  individual  portions,  has  it 
the  least  resemblance  to  any  form  natural  or  arti- 
ficial. The  luminous  portions  have  no  relation 
either  in  shape  or  intensity  to  the  stars  which  be- 
spangle it,  and  the  stars  themselves,  whether  we 
consider  their  magnitude  or  their  distances,  seem 
to  have  no  bond  of  union,  and  no  symmetry  of 
place.  Knowing,  as  we  now  do,  that  Lord  Rosse's 
telescope  has  resolved  the  nebulous  portion  into 
stars,  we  can  no  longer  satisfy  ourselves  with  the 
speculation  that  the  nebula  is  a  collection  of  min- 
utely subdivided  matter,  accidentally  irregular  in 
its  outline  and  density,  which  may  some  time  or 
other  be  combined  into  stars  and  planets,  but  we 
view  it  as  a  mighty  galaxy  of  systems  already 
formed,  of  suns  radiant  with  light  and  heat,  of 
worlds  in  harmonious  revolution,  teeming  with  or- 
ganic life,  and  rich  with  the  bounties  of  their  benef- 
icent Creator.  But  even  with  these  views  the 
mind  does  not  rest  satisfied.  It  seeks  to  know 
how  these  systems  are  combined  in  the  irregular 
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nebulosity.  "We  see  it  only  in  one  direction  oat 
ot"  an  infinite  number.  May  there  not  be  some 
particular  direction,  in  which  it  would  appear  a 
synunjtrical  formation,  or  if  it  is  not  a  single  whole, 
but  a  combination  of  separate  formations,  may  there 
not  be  some  direction  in  space  along  which  its  sep- 
arate component  parts  would  assume  regular  or 
symmetrical  forms? 

The  variations  of  figure  which  this  nebula  pre- 
sents in  the  delineations  of  it  by  different  astrono- 
mers might  lead  a  careless  speculator  to  the  opin- 
ion that  it  has  either  undergone,  or  is  undergoing, 
great  and  rapid  changes.  Sir  John  Herschel  does 
not  participate  in  such  an  opinion — 

"  Comparing,"  says  he,  *'  only  my  own  drawings, 
made  at  epochs  (1824  and  1837)  differing  by  13 
years,  the  disagreements,  though  confessedly  great, 
are  not  more  so  than  1  am  disposed  to  attribute  to 
inexperience  in  such  delineations  (which  are  really 
difficult)  at  an  early  period — to  the  far  greater  care, 
pains,  and  time,  bestowed  upon  the  later  drawings, 
and,  above  all,  to  the  advantage  of  local  situation, 
and  the  very  great  superiority  in  respect  both  of 
light  and  defining  power  in  the  telescope  at  the  latter, 
over  what  it  possessed  at  the  former  epoch,  the 
reasons  of  which  I  have  already  mentioned.  These 
circumstances  render  it  impossible  to  bring  the  fig- 
ures into  comparison,  except  in  points  which  could 
not  be  influenced  by  such  causes.  Now  there  is  only 
otic  such  particular  on  xohich  I  am  at  all  inclined  to 
insist  as  evidence  of  change^  viz.,  in  respect  of  the 
situation  and  form  of  the  '  nebula  oblongata,'  which 
my  figure  of  1824  represents  as  a  tolerably  regular 
oval,  «&c.  &c.  Companng  this  with  its  present 
appearance  as  exhibited  in  Plate  VIII.,  it  seems 
hardly  possible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  of  some  sensi- 
ble alteration  having  taken  place.  No  observer  now, 
I  think,  looking  ever  so  cursorily  at  this  point  of 
detail,  would  represent  the  broken,  curved,  and 
unsymmetrical  nebula  in  question  as  it  is  represented 
in  the  earlier  of  the  two  figures ;  and  to  suppose  it 
sesn3,s  in  L837,  and  yet  draion  in  1821,  would  argue 
more  negligence  than  I  can  believe  myself  fairly 
chargeable Vith." — pp.  31,  32. 

Passing  over  another  evidence  of  change,  on 
which  Sir  John  thinks,  that  "  considerable  stress 
might  be  laid,"  we  have  no  hesitation  in  avowing, 
without  regarding  our  author  as  in  any  way  charge- 
able with  negligence,  that  we  cannot  concur  with 
him  in  thinking  that  the  discrepancies  in  question 
aflbrd  any  proof  whatever  of  a  change  in  the  neb- 
ula. Such  an  extensive  change  as  that  to  which 
he  refers  has  no  parallel  in  any  of  the  sidereal 
phenomena,  and  would  be  equivalent  to  the  crea- 
tion and  extinction  of  whole  clusters  of  worlds  and 
systems,  within  the  brief  interval  of  thirteen  years  ! 
Had  the  apparent  evidences  of  change  been  even 
more  distinct  and  numerous,  we  should  "have  ex- 
hausted every  possible  mode  of  accounting  for 
these  appearances,  rather  than  have  allowed  our- 
selves to  consider  them  as  real.  In  comparing  the 
nebular  delineations  of  Lord  Rosse,.with  those 
made  with  smaller  instruments  by  Sir  John  Her- 
schel, we  never  attribute  the  discrepancies  to  real 
changes  in  the  m  jula3.  In  like  manner  we  ought 
to  ascribe  the  discrepancies  betw^een  Sir  John  Her- 


schel's  delineations  of  1824  and  1837,  to  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  first  was  made  in  a  bad  clin.-ate, 
and  the  second  in  a  good  one,  and  to  regard  a 
difference  in  the  purity  and  homogeneity  of  the 
atmosphere,  as  equivalent  to  a  difference  in  the  size 
and  power  of  the  telescope.  The  drawing  of 
1837,*  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  made  with  a 
telescope  of  much  greater  size  than  that  with  which 
the  drawing  of  1824  was  made.  A  change  in  the 
health,  and  in  the  optical  condition  of  the  observer's 
eye  may  account  for  apparent  changes  in  forms 
that  are  slightly  luminous.  Sir  John  HerscheFs 
eye  may  in  1824  have  begun  to  experience  that 
remarkable  change,  to  which  this  organ  is  subject 
between  twenty-five  and  fifty  years  of  age,  and  it 
may  have  not  only  recovered  its  original  vigor,  but 
acquired  new  power,  when  he  used  it  at  the  Cape. 
The  material  differences  which  our  author  has 
signalized  between  tlie  delineations  of  Dr.  Lamontf 
in  1837,  and  his  own  in  the  same  year,  arising, 
we  are  persuaded,  more  from  difference  of  climate, 
and  from  difference  of  vision,  than  from  differences 
between  the  telescopes  employed,  may  be  consid- 
ered as  favorable  to  our  views. 

The  next  remarkable  object  of  which  Sir  John 
Herschel  gives  a  minute  drawing,  and  a  detailed 
description,  is  rj  Argus,  and  the  great  nebula  sur- 
rounding it.  It  is  situated  in  R.  Ascension,  lO'' 
38'  28",  and  in  148°  47'  of  north  polar  distance. 
Our  author's  drawing  of  it  (17  inches  by  12)  has 
the  same  merit  as  that  of  the  nebula  in  Orion,  and 
the  nebula  the  same  unmeaning  and  unintelligible 
aspect.  This  nebula  is  regarded  by  Sir  John  as 
of  all  sidereal  objects  that  which  unites  most  points 
of  interest.  "Its  situation  is  very  remarkable  in 
the  midst  of  one  of  those  rich  and  brilliant  masses, 
a  succession  of  which  curiously  contrasted  with 
dark  adjacent  spaces,  (called  by  the  old  navagators 
coal-sacks,)  constitute  the  Milky  Way  in  that  por- 
tion of  its  course  which  lies  between  the  Centaur 
and  the  main  body  of  Virgo."  In  this  part  of  the 
galaxy  there  is  an  average  of  3138  stars  in  a 
square  degree,  and  in  the  denser  part  5093  in  the 
same  area.  The  bright  star  »/  Argus,  stands  in 
the  midst  of  this  vast  stratum  of  stars,  and  is  re- 
markable for  the  singular  change  wdiich  its  lustre 
has  undergone  since  1G77.  It  was  then  a  star  of 
the  fourth  magnitude.  In  our  recent  catalogues 
it  is  a  star  of  the  second  magnitude.  In  1834  Sir 
John  Herschel  found  it  brighter  than  a  star  of  the 
second  magnitude.  In  November,  1837,  its  magni- 
tude was  unchanged,  but  in  December  of  that  year 
he  was  astonished  by  its  sudden  increase  of  bright- 
ness, which  exceeded  even  that  o^Rigel.  In  March, 
1843,  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Mackay  ofthe  Free  Church 
Mission,  Calcutta,  observed  a  very  remarkable  in- 
crease in  its  lustre  ;  it  had  become  a  star  of  the 
first  magnitude,  as  bright  as  Campus,  and  in  color 
and  size  very  much  like  Arcturus.  In  1844  Mr. 
Maclear  found  it  almost  equal  to  Sirius.     In  1845 

*  This  fisfure  is  engraved  in  the  memoirs  of  the  Astro- 
nomical Society,  vol.  ii.  ,.,,„, 

t  Published  with  his  Thesis,  "  Ueber  die  Nebclflecken  " 
Munich,  1837. 
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it  had  again  begun  to  decline  in  lustre.      The  fol- 
lowing is  a  list  of  these  changes. 


Years.       Mag. 
1077  4' 

1751  2 

181I-13I5      4 
1822  2 

1822-1326      2 


Years.  Mag. 

1327  Feb.  1  1 

1323  Feb.  29  2-1 

1829-1833  2 

1852-1833  2 

1834-1837  1-2 


Years.  Mag. 

1833  1 

1342  1 

1343  1 

1844  1 

1845  1 


After  giving  this  summary  of  the  magnitudes  of 
J]  Argus,  Sir  John  Herschel  remarks  that — 

"  A  strange  field  of  speculation  is  opened  by  this 
phenomenon.  The  temporary  stars  heretofore  re- 
corded have  all  become  totally  extinct.  Variable 
stars,  so  far  as  they  have  been  carefully  attended  to, 
have  exhibited  periodical  alternations,  in  some  de- 
gree at  least  regular,  of  splendor  and  comparative 
obscurity.  But  here  we  have  a  star  fitfully  variable 
to  an  astonishing  extent,  and  whose  fluctuations  are 
spread  over  centuries,  apparently  with  no  settled 
poriod,  and  with  no  regularity  of  progression.  What 
orijrin  can  we  ascribe  to  these  flashes  and  relapses'? 
What  conclusions  are  we  to  draw,  as  to  the  com- 
fort and  habitability  of  a  system  depending  for  its 
supply  of  light  and  heat  on  so  uncertain  a  source?" 
—p.  36. 

As  this  nebula  does  not  exhibit  the  slightest 
appearance  of  being  resolvable  into  stars,  it  has 
therefore  nothing  in  common  with  the  Milky  Way, 
on  the  grouiui  of  which  it  is  projected,  and  may 
therelore,  as  our  author  supposes,  be  placed  at 
an  immeasurable  distance  behind  that  stratum. 
The  accurate  representation  of  this  nebula,  which 
includes  no  fewer  than  1216  stars,  and  is  repre- 
sented in  Plate  IX.  of  the  vi^ork  before  us,  was  a 
work  of  great  difficulty  and  labor.  It  occupied 
several  months,  during  which  our  author  often 
despaired  of  being  able  to  transfer  to  paper  its  end- 
less details.  No  description  is  capable  of  convey- 
ing the  least  idea  of  its  character,  and  we  must 
therefore  refer  our  readers  to  the  engraved  repre- 
sentation of  it. 

The  magnificent  catalogue  of  nebula?  and  clus- 
ters of  stars  in  the  southern  hemisphere  compre- 
hends 4015  of  these  objects,  occupying  about  80 
closely  printed  pages.  The  whole  of  these  obser- 
vations, as  well  as  the  entire  work  of  reducing, 
arranging,  and  preparing  this  and  all  the  other 
catalogues,  were  executed  by  Sir  John  himself,  and 
have  more  resemblance  to  the  labor  of  a  long  life 
than  to  the  work  of  a  few  years.  Each  of  these 
objects  is  minutely  described  by  means  of  single 
letters  or  abbreviations,  as  in  the  following  exam- 
ple :— No.  4015,  not  V  F  ;  L ;  IE;  g  lb  M  ;  60  ; 
which  means  not  very  faint ;  large ;  a  little  ex- 
tended ;  gradually  a  little  brighter  in  the  middle ; 
diameter  60"  ;  so  that  if  the  descriptions  had  been 
printed  in  the  ordinary  manner,  this  catalogue 
would  have  filled  a  whole  volume  of  the  Philo- 
sophical Transactions. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  law  of  distribution  of 
these  nebulae  and  clusters  over  the  surface  of  the 
heavens  in  both  hemispheres.  Sir  John  adopted  a 
projection  which  represented  equal  areas  on  the 
sphere  by  equal   areas   on  the   projection  ;*  and 

*  ''  To  execute  this  projection,  we  have  only  to  take 


having  constructed,  on  this  principle,  charts  of  the 
northern  and  southern  hemispheres,  divided  into 
zones  of  3°  in  breadth,  or  polar  distance,  and  into 
hours  of  rigid  ascension,  he  laid  down  the  nebulae 
in  each,  so  as  to  obtain  a  coup  d'ail  of  their  dis- 
tribution over  the  whole  heavens.  In  tins  way, 
he  v»'as  led  to  the  following  conclusions  : —        \ 

"  1st.  The  distribution  of  the  nebulae  is  not  like 
that  of  the  Milky  Way,  in  a  zone  or  band  encircling 
the  heavens.     *     *     * 

"  2dly.  One  third  of  the  whole  nebulous  contents 
of  the  heavens  are  congregated  in  a  broad  irregular 
patch,  occupying  about  one  eighth  of  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  sphere,  chiefly  situated  in  the  northern 
hemisphere,  and  occupying  the  constellations  Leo, 
Leo  Minor,  the  body,  tail  and  hind  legs  of  Ursa 
Major,  the  nose  of  the  Cameiopard ,  the  point  of  the 
tail  of  Draco,  Canes  Venatici,  Coma,  the  preceding 
leg  of  Bootes,  and  the  head,  wings,  and  shoulder 
of  Virgo.  This,  for  distinction,  I  shall  call  the 
nebulous  region  of  Virgo. 

"  3dly.  Within  this  area  there  are  several  local 
centres  of  accumulation,  where  the  nebulae  are 
exceedingly  crowded,  viz.,  first,  from  59^  to  62*^  of 
north  polar  distance  ni  the  13th  hour  of  right 
ascension  between  the  northern  part  of  Coma  and 
the  fore-legs  of  Chara,  as  also  (in  the  same  hour) 
from  72^  to  78°  N.  P.  D.,  between  the  palm  branch 
and  the  northern  wing  of  Virgo,  and  again  in  the 
same  hour  from  80°  to  87°  N.  P.  D.,  in  the 
northern  wing  and  breast  of  Virgo.     »     *     • 

•'  The  general  conclusion  which  may  be  drawn 
from  this  survey  is,  that  the  nebulous  system  is  dis- 
tinct from  the  sidereal,  though  involving,  and  vei 
haps  to  a  certain  extent  mixing  with  the  /after.  The 
great  nebulous  constellation  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, which  I  have  called  the  region  o<'  Virgo, 
being  regarded  as  the  main  body  of  this  system,  and 
subtending  at  our  point  of  view  an  angle  of  80°  or 
90°,  it  is  evident  that,  supposing  its  form  to  ap- 
proach to  the  spherical,  our  distance  from  its  centre 
must  be  considerably  less  than  its  own  diameter,  so 
that  our  system  may  very  well  be  regarded  as  placed 
somewhat  beyond  the  borders  of  its  denser  portion, 
yet  involved  among  its  outlying  members." — pp 
135-6. 

In  treating  of  the  classification  of  nebulae,  our 
author  divides  thorn  into  regular  and  irregular. 
The  regular  nebulae  are  distinguished  by  terms 
expressing  their  magnitude,  brightness,  roundness, 
condensation,  and  resolvability  ;  and  the  irregular 
nebulae  are  subdivided  into  subregular,  compact, 
branching,  convoluted,  cellular,  fissured,  and  co- 
metic.  The  third  class  of  these  objects,  named 
irregular  clusters,  are  those  which  cannot  be 
referred  to  the  class  (»f  globular  clusters,  and  are 
subdivided  into  three  classes — 1st,  rich,  brilliant, 
and  conspicuous  clusters  ;  2d,  poor  and  inconsider- 
able clusters ;  and  3d,  those  which  cannot  be 
included  in  either  of  these  divisions. 

Before  concluding  the  subject  of  nebula}  and 
clusters  of  stars.  Sir  John  Herschel  treats  of  the 
Magellanic  clouds,  and  gives  fine  eye-sketches  of 
the  two   nubeculae  which   compose    them,  drawn 

out  upon  any  scale  you  please  the  successive  values  of 
Sin.  30',  Sin.  1°,  Sin.  1°  30',  and  so  on  to  Sin.  5°,  from  a 
table  of  natural  sines,  and  these  will  be  the  radii  of  cir- 
cles, corresponding  in  our  projection  to  the  successive 
polar  distances,  1°,  2°,  3°,  *  ♦  *  *  90°." 
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^^  eiitlrdy  without  telescopic  aid,  when  seated  at 
a  table  in  the  opeti  air,  in  the  absence  of  the 
moon,  and  witli  no  more  light  than  was  absolutely 
necessary  for  executiufj  a  drawing  at  all."  Sir 
John  was  driven  to  tliis  mode  of  delineating  these 
interv^sting  nubeculoe  in  cohsequence  of  all  his  own 
attempts  to  represent  other  than  very  small  por- 
tions of  the  Nid}cculcB  Major  in  the  telescope, 
having  been  completely  baffled  by  the  overwhelm- 
ing perplexity  of  its  details.  Representations  of 
these  two  nubeculae,  stated  to  be  engraven  from 
very  correct  drawings,  have  been  published  by  Mr. 
Dunlop  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1828, 
but  they  liavc  little  or  no  resemblance  to  the 
delineations  of  Sir  John  Herschel.* 

Tlie  Nubecula  Minor  lies  between  the  parallels 
of  102°  and  105°  of  north  polar  distance,  and 
between  the  meridians  of  O''  28"'  and  l''  15"'  right 
ascension.  It  is  of  jsl  generally  round  form  to  the 
eye,  and  its  centre  of  brightness  coincides  with  its 
centre  of  figure.  The  magnificent  globular  clus- 
ter, 47  Toucani  of  Bode,  precedes  it  by  a  few 
minutes  of  right  ascension,  but  has  no  connection 
with  it,  and,  as  our  author  states,  "  with  this 
exception,  its  situation  is  in  one  of  the  most  bar- 
ren regions  of  the  heavens.  The  access  to  the 
nubecula  minor  on  all  sides  is  through  a  desert. 
Neither  with  the  naked  eye,  nor  with  a  telescope, 
is  any  connection  to  be  traced  either  with  the 
greater  nubecula  or  with  the  Milky  Way.  Within 
its  area  there  are  37  objects  entitled  to  entry  in  the 
catalogue  as  nebula}  or  clusters,  and,  altogether, 
244  stai-s,  nebulae,  and  clusters,  the  positions  of 
which  have  been  determined  as  preparatory  to  the 
construction  of  a  chart  of  the  nubecula  and  the 
future  execution  of  a  drawing  of  it. 

The  Nubecula  Major  is  situated  between  the 
parallels  of  150°  and  102°  N.  P.  D.,  and  between 
the  meridians  of  4''  40"  and  0*"  0"*  of  R.  Ascen- 
sion. It  consists,  like  the  Minor,  "  partly  of  large 
tracts  and  ill-defined  patches  of  irresolvable  neb- 
ula, and  of  nebulosity  in  every  stage  of  resolution, 
up  to  perfectly  resolved  stars,  like  the  Milky  Way, 
as  also  of  regular  and  irregular  nebula?,  properly 
so  called,  and  globular  clusters  in  every  stage  of 
resolvability,  and  clustering  groups."  It  contains 
no  fewer  than  278  of  these  objects,  and  altogether 
919  stars,  nebula?,  and  clusters.  Our  author  is 
of  opinion,  that  the  Magellanic  clouds  are  "sys- 
tems sui  generis,  which  have  no  analogues  in  our 
hemisphere." 

The  Second  chapter  of  the  work  before  us,  on 
the  Double  Stars  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  is 
doubtless  of  equal  importance  with  the  first,  though 
the  ietccti(m  and  measurement  of  these  stars  was 
regarded  by  our  t:  ithor  as  of  subordinate  interest, 
ana  tli.:r^ibre  allowed  to  interfere  as  little  as  possi- 
ble with  the  discovery  of  new  nebulae,  and  the 
determination  of  the  places  of  those  already  known. 
It  would  have  required  at  least  ten  years  to  have 

♦  The  only  mode  of  reconciling  the  delineations  of  the 
two  astronoir.ers,  is  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Dunlop  used  a 
telescope  wiili  a  small  magnifying  power,  exhibiting  de- 
tails wnjch  an  eye-sketch  could  not  contain. 


reviewed  the  southern  heavens  with  the  20  feet 
reflector,  for  the  purpose  of  detecting  close  double 
stars.  Hence,  the  catalogue  of  double  stars  is 
comparatively  deficient  in  those  of  the  first  or 
closest  class,  whose  distance  is  under  two  seconds. 
The  numbers  in  the  catalogue  are  a  continuation 
of  those  in  Sir  John  Ilerschers  6th  catalogue, 
published  in  the  9th  volume  of  the  memoirs  of  the 
Astronomical  Society.  They  commence  with  No. 
3347,  and  terminate  with  No.  5142,  so  that  the 
catalogue,  occupying  72  pages,  contains  2095 
double  stars.  This  catalogue  is  followed  by  tabu- 
lated micrometical  measures  of  double  stars,  with 
a  synopsis  of  those  measures,  a  comparison  of 
angles  of  position  of  double  stars  measured  with 
the  7  feet  equatorial,  and  the  20  feet  reflector,  and 
with  special  remarks  on  the  measures  of  particular 
double  stars  in  the  catalogue.  The  following  is  a 
brief  notice  of  the  stars  thus  specially  referred 
to: — 

X  Toucani.  R.  Asc.  O'  46'"  N.  P.  D.  160°  26'. 
Angle  of  position  in  1835.92,78°  30,  1837.74,80° 
35,  indicating  a  pretty  rapid  angular  rotation. 

h  2036.  R.  A.  1'*  12'"  N.  P.  D.  106°  41,  angle 
of  position  1830.786,  53°  ;  1836.958,  38°  05', 
giving  an  angular  motion  of — 2°  422  per  annum. 
P  Eridani  R.  A.  I*'  33'"  N.  P.  D.  147°  3'. 
Angle  of  position  1834.8,  120°  27'.  1836.723, 
119°  30',  indicating  a  considerable  orbitual  motion. 
70.  Dunlop.  R.  A.  8"  24'"  N.  P.  D.  134°  10'. 
Angle  of  position  1826.3,  20°  8'  (Dunlop,)  1836- 
.994,  351°  27'  (Herschel,)  indicating  a  very  rapid 
rotation. 

(9  Ilydrae  ct  Crateris.  R.  A.  11^  44"^  N.  P.  D. 
122°  58',  angle  of  position  in  1834.47,  338*  3', 
1838.09,  342°  2',  indicating  a  motion  in  this  fine 
double  star  of  1°  077  annually. 

«  Crucis.  R.  A.  12"  17"^  N.  P.  D.  152°  9'. 
Distance  of  the  stars  5"  65.  This  beautiful  double 
star  has  excited  the  notice  of  all  the  more  recent 
southern  observers.  Angle  of  position,  1626.45, 
114°  24'  (Dunlop)  1835.53,  120°  36',  (Herschel,) 
giving  an  orbitual  motion  of — 0°  698  annually,  or 
— 0°  478,  taking  Sir  John  Herschel's  observations 
by  themselves. 

y  Centauri.  R.  A.  12"  32  '^  N.  P.  D.  138°  l'. 
"  The  extreme  dimness  of  this  remarkably  fine  but 
difficult  double  star — each  equal,  and  each  of  the 
fourth  magnitude,  necessarily  renders  Vhe  angles 
of  position  precarious."  Angle  of  position  1835- 
.32,  351°  35',  1836.38,  357°  2l',  giving  an  angular 
motion  of  -\-  5°  440  annually. 

y  Virginis*  R.  A.  12"  23""  N.  P.  D.  90°  31'. 
As  the  complete  establishment  of  the  elliptic 
motion  of  this  interesting  double  star  is  justly 
deemed  by  our  author  one  of  the  great  facts  of 
modern  astronomy,  he  has  reinvestigated  its  orbit, 
by  a  careful  examination  of  all  the  recorded  meas- 

*  Capt.  Smith,  in  his  Cycle  of  Celestial  Objects,  pp. 
275-283,  has  given  an  admirable  analysis  of  all  the  obser- 
vations on  this  star  previous  to  the  southern  ones  of  Sir 
John  Herschel,  with  an  orbit  calculated  from  the  Bedford 
observations,  which  yields  a  period  of  about  180  years, 
differing  only  2°  12'  from  the  new  period  of  Sir  J.  Her- 
schel.    See  this  Journal,  vol.  vi.,  p.  234. 
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ures.  He  was  so  fortunate  as  to  observe,  about 
the  end  of  1835  and  beginning-  of  1836,  the  ecUpse 
as  it  were  of  the  one  star  by  the  other,  a  phenom- 
enon seen  also  by  Capt.  Smith  at  Bedford  in  Jan- 
uary, 1826.  Sir  John  has  now  abandoned  the 
large  elhptical  orbit  which  he  obtained,  and  which 
seemed  to  be  rendered  necessary  in  order  to  include 
the  observations  of  Bradley  and  Mayer.  By 
rejecting  these  observations,  and  using  only  the 
angles  of  position  taken  by  the  position-micrometer 
for  the  epoch  of  1781.89,  when  it  was  first  measured 
by  Sir  W.  Herschel,  and  that  of  1845.34,  which 
was  taken  by  Capt.  Smith,  he  obtained  the  follow- 
ing elements  : — 

Eccentricity,  ....  0.87952 

Inclination  to  the  plane  of  projection,      23^35'  40" 
Position  of  ascending  Node,      .         .        5°  33' 
Angular  distance  of  Perihelion  from 
Node,  on  the  plane  of  the  orbit,  or 
true    angle    between    the   hues   of 
Nodes  and  Apsides,      .         .         .    313^45' 
Epoch  of  Perihelion  passage,    A.  D.  1836.43 
Periodic  lime,         ....    182=12  years. 

Since  this  orbit  was  computed.  Sir  John  Her- 
echel  has  received  from  Mr.  Maedler  of  Dorpat, 
the  following  measures  of  the  angle  of  position 
of  7  Virginis,  beside  which  we  have  placed  the 
almost  contemporaneous  observations  of  English 
observers,  in  order  to  show  the  degree  of  accuracy 
which  has  now  been  attained  in  measuring  the 
angle  of  position  of  two  stars  very  near  each 
other ; —  ^ 

A.  D.  1841  .  355,  Angles   of   position,   200°     6' 

"  .     34,  Dawes  200°     3' 

1842  .  361,  according  to  196°  11' 
"  .     34,  Airy  197°  25' 

1843  .  349,  Maedler,  192°     9' 
"  .     33,  Smith  191°  36' 

1844  .  356,  188°  55' 

1845  .  367,  186°  57' 
"  .     34,  185°  24' 

a  Centauri,  R.  A.  13*'  42"^.  N.  P.  D.  122^^  9'. 
"  This  superb  double  star,"  says  Sir  J.  Herschel, 
*'  beyond  all  comparison  the  most  striking  object 
of  the  kind  in  the  heavens,  and  to  which  the  dis- 
covery of  its  parallax,  by  the  late  Professor  Hen- 
derson, has  given  a  degree  of  astronomical  im- 
portance no  less  conspicuous,  consists  of  two 
individuals,  both  of  a  high  ruddy  or  orange  color, 
though  that  of  the  smaller  is  of  a  somewhat  more 
sombre  cast.  They  constitute  together  a  star 
which,  to  the  naked  eye,  is  equal  or  somewhat 
superior  to  Arcturus  in  lustre."  The  distance 
between  the  two  stars  has  varied  from  22".45,  as 
observed  by  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane  in  1824,  to 
16".  12,  as  observed  by  Sir  J.  Herschel  in  1837- 
.44.  Sir  John  is  of  opinion  that  the  distance  is 
decreasing  at  the  rate  of  a  little  more  than  half  a 
second  annually,  which,  if  continued,  will  bring 
on  an  occultation,  or  exceedingly  close  appulse, 
about  the  year  1867.  The  plane  of  the  orbit 
passes  nearly  through  our  system.  "  Taking  the 
coefficient  of  parallax  of  a  Centauri,''  says  our 
author,  (not  a  Centauri,  as  misprinted  in  Mr. 
Henderson's  paper,)  "  as  determined  by  Professor 


Henderson  at  one  second,  it  will  follow  from  what 
has  been  said,  that  the  real  diameter  of  the  rela- 
tive orbit  of  one  star  about  the  other,  cannot  be  so 
small  as  that  of  the  orbit  of  Saturn  about  the  sun, 
and  exceeds,  in  all  probability,  t-hat  of  the  orbit  of 
Uranus."  It  must  therefore  be  an  object  of  the 
highest  interest  with  astronomers,  to  obtain  a  suc- 
cession of  the  most  accurate  measures  of  the  dis- 
tance of  the  two  stars.* 

The  importance  of  Astromctry,  or  the  method 
of  obtaining  an  accurate  numerical  expression  of 
the  apparent  magnitude  of  the  stars,  has  beeix 
universally  admitted  by  astronomers,  for  it  is  chief- 
ly by  a  comparison  of  these  magnitudes  at  differ- 
ent epochs,  that  we  can  become  acquainted  with 
changes  that  have  taken  place  upon  their  surface, 
or  ascertain  the  periods  of  their  variation.  Oui 
limits  will  not  permit  us  to  describe  the  ingenious 
and  admirable  methods  by  which  our  author  has 
endeavored  to  determine  the  comparative  intensi- 
ties of  the  light  of  the  stars  ;  but  we  shall  give 
the  results  in  the  following  table,  which  contains 
the  photometric  determination  of  the  comparative 
intensities  of  the  light  of  69  stars,  «  Centauri 
being  taken  as  the  standard,  and  made  1.000  : — 

Sirius  4.052  i 

Canopus  1.994  I 

u  Centauri  1.000 

Arcturus  0.726 

Rigel  0.654 

Procyon  0.520 

a  Orionis  0.484 

Lyra  0.446 

«  Eridani  0.441 

Antares  0.404 

^  Centauri  0.399 

a  Crucis  0  377 

a  Aquilae  0.350 

Spica  0.309 

»;  Argus  0.262 

Fomalhaut  0.262 

(i  Crucis  0.255 

Y  Orionis  0.207 
t  Canis  0.198 

Y  Crucis  0.195 
X  Scorpii  0.192 
a  Trianguli  0.179 

Y  Argus  0.174 
a  Gruis  0.169 
^  Scorpii  0.159 
(i  Arg:us  0.158 
«  Argus  0  152 
d  Canis  0.152 
e  Ononis  0.146 
^  Centauri  0.142 
E  Saggitarii  0.141 
a  Pavonis  0.140 
^  Gruis  0.138 
/?  Canis  0.134 
5  Argus  0.132  1 

In  comparing  the  photometric  results  with  the 
conventional  scale  of  naked  eye  magnitudes.  Sir 
John  Herschel  has  found  that  if  these  conventional 
values  be  increased  by  the  constant  fraction  0.4142 

*  In  concluding  this  notice  of  the  southern  double  stars, 
we  may  mention"  that  Mr.  Mitchel,  of  the  observatory  at 
Cincinnati  in  the  United  States,  has  discovered  that  the 
fine  star  Antares  is  double.  This  important  observation 
was  made  by  means  of  an  achromatic  telescope,  mounted 
parallactically,  and  executed  at  Munich  by  MM.  Mer? 
and  Mahler.  Its  aperture  is  nearly  twelve'  inches  Eng- 
lish.— Struve,  Etudes  SteUaires,  note  64,  p.  48. 


X  Argus 

0.131 

L  Orionis 

0.123 

/9Celi 

0.122 

X  Orionis 

0.120 

a  Sagittari 

0.116 

y  Centauri 

0.107 

t  Centauri 

0.105 

8  Orionis 

0.104 

e  Scorpii 

0.103 

I  Argus 

0.103 

u  Lupi 

0.102 

a  PboBnicis 

0.101 

t  Argus 

0.101 

a  Leporis 

0.100 

i  Scorpii 

0.098 

1]  Canis 

0.093 

y  Aquilae 

0.092 

8  Capricorni 

0.088 

fi  Argus 

0.087 

t  Centauri 

0.085 

a  Muscaj 

0.084 

X  Argus 

0.075 

y  Cervi 

0.074 

n  Argus 

0.074 

(9  Cervi 

0.073 

I  Orionis 

0.073 

y  Virginis 

0.070 

y  Trianguli 

0.067 

/*  Trianguli 

0.064 

8  Crucis 

0.062 

8  Cervi 

0.060 

0  2  Canis 

0.056 

a  Circini 

0.052 

V  Argus 

0.045 
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(or  /y/2^— 1,)  the  new  scale  of  magnitudes  so  aris- 
ing will  represent  the  distances  of  the  respective 
stars,  to  which  they  art  ascribed,  from  our  system, 
on  the  supposition  of  an  intrinsic  equality  in  the 
light  of  the  stars  themselces ;  that  is,  so  that  dif- 
ferences of  brightness  shall  be  merely  apparent, 
and  supposed  to  arise  solely  from  differences  of 
distance.  Were  this  scale  substituted  for  the 
present  arbitrary  one,  "  «  Centauri,"  says  our 
author,  "  would  be  our  normal  star  of  the  first 
magnitude,  §  Cruris  of  the  second,  x  Orionis  of 
the  third,  v  Ihjdrce  of  the  fourth,  and  cJ  Volantis 
of  the  fifth :  and  these  are  the  magnitudes  which 
actually  stand  annexed  to  those  stars  in  our  cata- 
logues respectively.  The  effect  of  such  a  change 
would  be  to  place  the  nomenclature  of  magnitudes 
on  a  natural,  or,  all  events,  on  a  photometric  basis, 
easily  remembered — the  relation  between  the  Mag- 
nitude and  the  Light  of  any  star  being  given  by 
the  simple  equation,  M'^L=1,  w  Centauri  being 
taken  as  the  unit  both  of  light  and  magnitude." 

In  our  author's  Fourth  chapter,  On  the  distri- 
bution   of  stars,  and    on    the    constitution  of  the 
Galaxy  in  the   Southern  Hemisphere,  he  treats — 
first,  of  the  statistical  distribution  of  stars  ;  second- 
ly,   of    the    general    appearance    and     telescopic 
constitution    of  the   Milky  Way  ;*   and,  thirdly, 
on    some    indications    of   very    remote    telescopic 
branches  of  the  Milky  Way,  or  of  an  independent 
sidereal  system  or  systems  bearing  a  resemblance 
to  such  branches.      The   indications  referred   to 
under  the  third  of  these  heads,  are  deduced  from 
a  phenomenon  of  a  very  interesting  kind,  which 
Sir  J.  Herschel   seems  to  have   been  the  first  to 
notice.     It  "  consists  in  an  exceedingly  delicate 
and   uniform  dotting  or   stippUng  of  the  field  of 
view  by  points  of  light  too  small  to  admit  of  any 
one   being  steadily  and   fixedly  viewed,  and  too 
numerous  for  counting,  were  it  possible  so  to  view 
them."     Our  author  was  always  satisfied  of  the 
reality  of  this  phenomenon  at  the  moment  of  ob- 
servation, though  the  conviction  was  not  perma- 
nent, the  idea  of  an  illusion  arising  from  physio- 
logical   causes   having   subsequently  arisen.     Sir 
John  has,  however,  given  the  right  ascension  and 
north  polar  distance  of  37  points  of  the  heavens 
where  this  ivhitencss,  or  "  stippling  of  the  ground 
of  the  sAy"  was  seen  or  suspected.     In  like  man 
ner,  he  has  given  the  places  of  the  points  where 
the  ground  of  the  sky  is  perfectly  dark  or  black, 
and   "  certainly  devoid  of  anv  such   stippling   or 
nebulous  phenomenon." 

On  the  25th  of  October,  1837,  Sir  John  was 
fortunate  enough  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  anxiously 
expected  comet  of  Dr.  Halley,  and  in  his  fifth 
chapter,  occupying  21  pages,  and  constituting,  in 
our  opinion,  one  of  the  most  interesting  portions 
of  his  work,  he  has  given  his  observations  on  this 
singular  member  of  the  solar  system,  illustrating 
them  with  thirteen  beautiful  drawings  of  it,  and 

*  Our  author  has  represented  in  his  thirteenth  plate  the 
c*>urse  and  aspect  of  the  Soutliern  Milky  Way,  from  Anti- 
nous  to  Monoceres,  delineated  wiili  the  naked  eye  by 
fiiint  lamp-li'rht  in  the  open  air. 


adding  some  curious  speculations  on  its  physical 
condition,  and  on  that  of  comets  in  general.     On 
the  29th  October,  its   appearance  was  the    most 
singular,  and  such  as  he  had  never  observed  in 
any  previous   comet.     Its   nucleus   small,  bright, 
and  highly  condensed,  was  shielded  or  capped  on 
the  side  next  the  sun  by  a  vivid  but  narrow  cres- 
cent  of  nebulous   light,  the  front  of  which  pre- 
sented an  outline  nearly  circular,  with  an  ampli- 
tude of  about   90°  from  horn  to  horn.      Within 
this  was  situated   the   nucleus,  but  a-t  a  distance 
behind  the  front  or  vertex  of  the  crescent,  consid- 
erably less  than  its  versed  sine.*     On  the  1st  of 
November  it  had  the  common   appearance  of  a 
comet,  with  its  nucleus  and  slightly  diverging  tail , 
but  on  the  26th  January,  after  its  return  from  the 
sun,  it  had  assumed  a  most  surprising  and  totally 
new  appearance.     Its  head  was  sharply  terminated, 
like  a  ground  glass-lamp  shade  ;  and  within  this  ^ 
head  was  seen  "  a  vividly  luminous  nucleus,"  like 
"  a  miniature  comet,  having  a  nucleus  head  and 
tail  of  its  own,  perfectly  distinct,  and  considerably 
exceeding  in  intensity  of  light  the  nebulous  head." 
As  the  comet  rose  higher,  a  minute  brigLt  point, 
never  greater  than  4",  and  like  a  small  star,  was 
distinctly  perceived,  and  this  point  Sir  John  calls 
the  nucleus.      On  the  25th  January,  the  following 
measures  were  taken  : — 
Diameter  of  the  comet's  head  in 

R.  Ascension,  229''.4     13"  SS"" 

Distance  of  the  uucleus  from  the 

vertex,  118''. 3 

Diameter  of  the  head  in  Decli- 
nation, 237".3     H'^   15™ 
Upon  repeating  these  observations  in  the  "  strong 
morning  twilight,"  the  results  were — 
Diameter  of  the  head  in  R.  As- 
cension, 106".7     16"  25- 
Diameter  of  the  head  in  Declina- 
tion, 252"        lei*  29'« 
The  deficiency  in  this   second  measure   of  the 
head  obviously  arose  from  the  effect  of  twilight ; 
but  we  can  only  account  for  the  increase  in  decli- 
nation by  concluding  "  that  the  change  ivas  real,  and 
that  the  comet  ivas  actually  increasing  in  dimen- 
sions with  such  rapidity  that  it  might  almost  be 
said  to  be  seen  to  grow  /  "     M.  Valz  had  pointed 
out  the  increase   in  the   dimensions  of  comets  as 
they  receded  from  the  sun,  but  an  increase  in  the 
ratio  of  5  to  6,  and  in  so  short  an  inter\'al,  must 
be  regarded  as  a  different  phenomenon.      On  the 
26th,  the  nucleus  appeared  as  a  star  o«f  th.e   104h 
magnitude,  furred  and  nebulous ;  and  the  dimen- 
sions   of  the    comet   had    greatly  increased,   the 
diameter   in  right  ascension  being  309",  and  in 
declination    329",  so   that   the   total   bulk  o-f  the 
comet,  exclusive  of  the   coma,  had  greatly  more 
than  doubled  in  24  hours.      On  the  28th  January, 
upon   looking   through   the  20  feet  reflector,  Sir 
John  exclaims — "  Most  astonishing  !      The  coma 
is  all  but  gone,  but  there  are  long  irregular  nebu- 
lous tails  in  various  directions."     "The  nucleus 

*  This  is  no  doul.t  Mr.  Cooper's  Fan,  and  M.  Arago's 
I  "Sector."  The  tail  was  obiilerated  by  the  twilight  ,and 
1  subsequently  npueared. 
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is  now  no  longer  a  dim  misty  speck,  but  a  sharp 
brilliant  point.  I  cannot,  however,  raise  a  well- 
defined  disc  on  it."  "It  is  like  a  planetary  neb- 
ula, a  little  hazy  at  the  edges,  2"  or  2j",  in 
diameter."  "  I  now  see  a  sharp,  all  but  plane- 
tary disc,  diameter  fully  1|",  quite  distinct  from 
the  haze  about  it.  It  is  like  one  of  Jupiter's 
satellites  in  a  thick  fog  of  hazy  light."  "  I  can 
hardly  doubt,"  Sir  John  adds,  "  that  the  comet 
was  fairly  evaporated  in  perihelio  by  the  sun's 
heat,  and  resolved  into  transparent  vapor,  and  is 
now  in  process  of  rapid  condensation  and  re-pre- 
cipitalion  on  the  nucleus."  The  comet  resumed 
its  former  size  on  the  29th,  and  afterwards  grad- 
ually disappeared  as  it  receded  from  the  sun.  Sir 
John  notices  the  following  points  as  especially  re- 
markable : — 

1st.  The  astonishingly  rapid  dilatation  of  its 
visible  dimensions. 

2d.  The  preservation  of  (he  same  geometrical 
form  of  the  dilated  and  dilating  envelope. 

Sd.   The  rapid  disappearance  of  the  coma*,  and, 
4th.   The   increase  in   the   density  and  relative 
brightness  of  the  nucleus. 

Oar  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  discuss  the 
speculative  views  which  these  phenomena  have 
suggested  to  our  author.  He  rejects  the  hypothe- 
sis of  Yalz,  that  the  volume  of  the  comet  is 
directly  proportional  to  its  distance  from  the  sun. 
He  maintains  that  the  laws  of  gravitation  are 
insufficient  to  account  for  such  a  form  of  equilib- 
rium as  that  of  the  comet,  which  was  paraboloi- 
dal,  and  that  such  a  form,  as  one  of  equilibrium, 
is  inconceivable  without  the  admission  of  repulsive 
as  well  as  of  attractive  forces.  "  But  if  we 
admit,"  he  adds,  "  the  matter  of  the  tail  to  be  at 
once  repelled  from  the  sun  and  attracted  by  the 
nucleus,  it  no  longer  presents  any  difficulty."  In 
order  to  obtain  the  repulsive  power.  Sir  John 
hazards  a  theory  which  supposes  the  sun  to  be 
permanently  charged  with  electricity.  The  com- 
etic  matters  vaporized  by  the  sun's  heat,  in  peri- 
helia^ the  two  electricities  separated  by  vaporiza- 
tion, the  nucleus  becoming  negative  and  the  tail 
positive,  and  the  electricity  of  the  sun  directing  the 
tail,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  positively  electrified 
body  would  an  elongated  non-conducting  body, 
having  one  end  positively,  and  the  other  nega- 
tively excited.  The  separation  of  Bielas'  comet 
into  two,  travelling  side  by  side,  like  the  Siamese 
twins,  presents  a  new  difficulty  which  it  would  not 
be  easy  to  explain.  But  here  we  are  beyond  our 
depth ;  and  rather  than  admit  electricity  as  an 
agent  residing  in  every  sun  and  acting  upon  every 
system,  we  remain  content  with  the  humbler  sup- 
position that  the  rays  of  the  sun  may,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  their  chemical  and  physical  influences,  find 
some  ingredients  in  the  tails  of  comets,  upon 
which,  by  their  joint  action,  they  may  generate 
forces  capable  of  producing  the  phenomena  which 
we  have  been  considering.  If  we  once  admit 
magnetism  and  electricity  as  agents  in  our  sidereal 
systems,  the  mesmerists  and  phrenologists  will 
form,  an  alliance  with  the  astYologar,  and  agaiv? 


desecrate  with  their  sorceries  those  hallowed  re- 
gions on  which  the  \Aizard  and  the  conjuror  have 
long  ceased  to  tread.* 

The  elements  and  perturbations  of  the  sixth 
satellite  of  Saturn  having  been  elaborately  investi- 
gated by  Bessel,  and  very  little  being  known  re- 
specting the  rest.  Sir  John  Herschel  availed  him- 
self of  his  advantageous  position  at  the  Cape,  to 
make  a  series  of  observations  on  these  interesting 
bodies.  Our  readers  are  no  doubt  aware  that  after 
the  fourth  satellite  had  been  discovered  by  Huy- 
gens  in  1655,  Cassini  discovered  the  fifth  in  1071,  M 
and  the  first,  second,  and  third,  in  1684.  Sir  W.  ^ 
Herschel  discovered,  in  1780,  the  sixth  and  seventh 
nearer  the  planet  than  the  rest,  the  seventh  being 
the  nearest.  As  this  nomenclature  was  very  un- 
satisfactory, many  astronomers  named  them  by 
giving  numbers  corresponding  to  their  distances 
from  the  planet ;  and  Sir  John  Herschel  has  pro- 
posed to  distinguish  them  by  a  series  of  heathen 
names,  as  in  the  following  table  : — 

Order  from  Old  Sir  J.  lUncheVt 

the  Planet.        Order.  Discovprem.  Name*. 

I.  7  W.  Herschel,  1780 

II.  6  W.  Herschel,  1780  Enceladus. 

HI.  1  D.  Cassini,      1084  Tethys. 

IV.  2  D.  Cassini,      1684  Dione. 

V.  3  D   Cassini,      1684  Khea. 

VI.  4  C.  Huygens,   1655  Titan. 

VII.  5  D.  Cassini,      1671  lapetus. 

Although  it  would  be  difficult  to  banish  from 
our  solar  system  the  names  of  the  heathen  gods 
by  which  the  primary  planets  are  distinguished, 
yet  we  must  enter  our  protest  against  the  admis- 
sion of  a  brood  of  demigods.  The  nomenclature 
in  the  first  column  of  the  preceding  table  is  doubt- 
less the  proper  one,  and  the  adoption  of  it  can  be 
attended  with  no  more  inconvenience  than  we  are 
accustomed  to  in  analogous  matters.  If  the  houses 
of  a  street  are  numbered  before  it  is  completed,  the 
numbers  must  be  changed  whenever  a  new  house 
is  placed  on  a  vacant  area.  If  it  is  proper  or 
necessary  to  give  names  to  the  secondary  planets, 
our  mythological  knowledge  must  be  more  exten- 
sively put  in  requisition,  for  we  cannot  allow  the 
planet  Saturn  to  have  a  monopoly  of  the  gods 
We  must  find  names  for  the  fo7ir  satellites  of 
Jupiter,  and  Uranus ;  and  Ne])tune  will  make  a 
similar  and  a  heavy  demand  upon  Lempriere. 

Sir  John  Herschel  concludes  his  work  with  a 
Seventh  chapter,  containing  Observations  on  the 
Solar  Spots,  and  conjectures  respecting  their  cause. 
The  figures  of  the  spots,  of  which  he  has  given  us 
thirteen  in  a  very  interesting  plate,  were  delineated 

*  Our  astronomical  readers  will  be  gratified  to  learn 
that  M.  Leverrier  has  found  that  the  periodical  comets 
of  1770  and  1844  are  two  different  bodies  ;  that  two  of 
the  comets  of  Faye,  Vico,  and  Lexell,  passed  close  to 
Jupiter;  and  that  all  these  comets,  now  permanently  at- 
tached to  our  system,  have  come  into  it  and  been  detained 
by  the  action  of  Jupiter  and  other  bodies.  M.  Leverrier 
proves  that  the  comets  of  Faj-e  and  Lesell  have  been  in 
our  system  for  at  least  a  century,  and  have  come  a  dozen 
of  tiines  near  the  earth  without  being  observed.  The 
comet  of  1844  he  proves  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  1678, 
which  has  travelled  into  our  system  from  the  depths  of 
infinite  space,  and  been  fixed  among  us  centuries  ago. 
It  will  revisit  us  in  1849. 
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from  magnified  images  formed  on  a  screen  by 
means  of  a  seven-feet  achromatic  refractor.  One 
of  these  spots,  seen  on  the  29th  March,  1837, 
occupied  an  area  of  nearly  five  square  minutes, 
equal  to  3,780,000,000  square  miles.  "  The  black 
centre  of  the  spot  of  May  25,  1837,  (not  the  tenth 
part  of  the  preceding  one,)  would  have  allowed 
tlie  globe  of  our  earth  to  drop  through  it,  leaving 
a  thousand  miles  clear  of  contact  on  all  sides  of 
that  tremendous  gulf."  For  such  an  amount  of 
disturbance  on  the  sun's  atmosphere,  what  reason 
can  be  assigned?  Sir  John  Herschel  justly  ob- 
serves, that  the  heating  power  of  the  sun  is  the 
cause  of  the  great  disturbances  in  our  own  atmos- 
phere ;  but  as  there  is  ivo  such  source  of  heat  to 
act  upon  the  sun,  we  must  seek  for  the  cause 
within  the  sun  itself.  Now,  the  spots  are  clearly 
connected  with  the  sun's  rotation  ;  and  it  has  been 
long  known  that  they  do  not  appear  in  the  sun's 
polar  regions,  but  are  confined  to  two  zones,  ex- 
lending,  according  to  our  author,  to  about  35 
degrees  of  N.  and  S.  latitude,  and  separated  by 
an  equatorial  belt,  on  which  spots  are  very  seldom 
found.  Hence  he  considers  the  phenomenon  of 
the  spots  as  due  to  circulatory  mwements,  to  and 
from  the  sun's  poles,  in  the  fluids  which  cover  its 
surfixce,  modified  by  its  rotation  about  its  axis ; 
ar.d  he  tries  to  find  a  probable  cause  for  these 
movements.  Having  observed  a  striking  deficiency 
of  light  in  the  borders  of  the  sun's  visible  disc, 
extending  to  some  distance  within  it,  he  justly 
infers  from  this  deficiency  the  existence  of  an 
atmosphere;  and  he  adduces  "the  extraordinary 
phenomenon  of  the  rose-colored  solar  clouds  wit- 
nessed during  the  total  eclipse  of  July  8th,  1842, 
*  *  *  *  as  definitively  settling  this  question 
in  the  aflfirmative."  Assuming,  then,  the  extent 
of  such  an  atmosphere  "  to  be  considerable — not 
merely  in  absolute  measure — hit  as  an  aliquot 
part  of  the  sun's  radius,'^  its  form,  in  virtue  of  the 
laws  of  fluid  equilibrium,  must  be  obktely  sphe- 
roidal, and  consequently  its  equatorial  thickness 
greater  than  its  polar  thickness.  Hence,  the 
escape  of  heat  must  be  greater  from  the  polar  than 
from  the  equatorial  zone,  and  the  latter  must  pos- 
sess a  higher  temperature.  In  this  respect,  the 
sun  resembles  our  own  earth  ;  and  on  this  sup- 
position our  author  thus  reasons  respecting  the 
causes  of  the  spots  : — 

"  The  spots  in  this  view  of  the  subject  would 
come  to  be  assimilated  to  those  regions  on  the 
earth's  surfa-ce  in  which,  for  the  moment,  hurricanes 
and  tornadoes  prevail — the  upper  stratum  being 
temporarily  carried  downwards,  displacing  by  its 
impetus  the  two  strata  of  luminous  matter  beneath, 
(which  may  be  conceived  as  forming  an  habitually 
tranquil  limit  between  the  opposite  upper  and  under 
currents,)  the  upper,  of  coarse,  to  a  greater  extent 
than  the  lower — thus  wholly  or  partially  denuding 
the  opaque  surface  of  the  sun  below.  Such  pro- 
cesses cannot  be  unaccompanied  with  vorticose 
motions,  which,  left  to  themselves,  die  away  by 
degrees,  and  dissipate ;  with  this  peculiarity,  that 
their  lower  portions  come  to  rest  more  speedily  than 
their  upper,  by  reason  of  the  greater  resistance 
below  as  well  as  the  remoteness  from  the  point  of 


action,  which  lies  in  a  higher  region,  so  that  their 
centre  (as  seen  in  our  water-spouts,  which  are 
nothing  but  small  tornadoes)  appears  to  retreat 
upwards.  Now,  this  agrees  perfectly  with  what  is 
observed  during  the  obiueration  of  the  solar  spots, 
which  appear  as  if  filled  in  by  the  collapse  of  their 
sides,  the  penumbra  closing  in  upon  the  spot,  and 
disappearing  after  it." 

We  have  been  much  disappointed  at  finding  that 
Sir  John  Herschel  either  has  not  observed  or  has 
not  described  the  extraordinary  structure  oi ihe  Jidiy 
luminous  disc  of  the  sun,  as  we  and  others  hive 
repeatedly  seen  it  through  Sir  James  Soi..u'o 
great  Achromatic ; — a  structure  wliich  should 
have  been  m»ore  distinctly  seen  at  the  Cape  than 
in  our  climate.  This  structure  of  w^hich,  if  we 
recollect  rightly,  we  have  seen  a  beautiful  drawin-g 
made  by  Mr.  Gwilt,  resembles  compressed  curd, 
or  white  Almond  soap,  or  a  mass  of  asbestos  fibres 
lying  in  a  quaqucversus  direction,  and  compressed 
into  a  solid  mass.  There  can  be  no  illusion  in  this 
phenomenon  : — It  is  seen  by  every  person  with 
good  vision,  and  on  every  part  of  the  sun's  lumi- 
nous surface  or  envelope  ;  and  we  think  affords 
an  ocular  demonstration  that  that  surface  or 
envelope  is  not  a  fame,  but  a  soft  solid,  or  thick 
fluid  maintained  in  an  incandescent  state  by  sub- 
jacent heat,  and  capable  of  being  disturbed  by 
dilTerences  of  temperature,  and  broken  up  as  we 
see  it  when  the  sun  is  covered  whh  spots  or  open- 
ings in  the  luminous  matter. 

Such  is  a  brief  and  very  imperfect  analysis  of 
a  work  which  exhibits  in  a  high  degree  the  patience 
and  the  genius  of  its  author — a  work  which  had 
he  done  nothing  else  would  have  given  immortality 
to  his  name.  Whether  we  view  it  as  an  inde- 
pendent production,  or  as  the  completion  of  the 
labors  of  his  distinguished  parent,  it  -is  a  work 
truly  national,  to  which,  however,  the  nation  has 
contributed  nothing.  To  the  liberality  and  devo- 
tion to  science  of  one  individual  we  owe  the 
valuable  results  which  it  records,  and  to  the  munif- 
icence of  another  its  publication  in  a  separate  form, 
and  its  gratuitous  presentation  to  the  universities, 
the  societies,  and  the  principal  philosophers  in 
Europe  and  America.  Wealth  may  well  be  coveted 
when  we  find  it  thus  judiciously  employed  when 
in  the  possession  of  genius,  and  thus  liberally  ex- 
pended when  belonging  to  rank  and  station.  It 
is  then  that  "  the  fruit  of  wisdom  is  better  than 
gold,  and  her  revenue  than  choice  silver,"  and 
that  they  "  who  love  wisdom  shall  inherit  substance, 
and  have  their  treasures  filled." 

Since  the  work  of  Sir  John  Herschel  was  drawn 
up.  Astronomy  has  been  making  rapid  advances 
in  Europe ;  and  as  an  opportunity  may  not  soon 
occur  of  resuming  the  consideration  of  the  subject, 
we  shall  now  give  a  brief  notice  of  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  results  which  have  been  obtained, 
and  which  have  very  recently  been  published  by 
M.  Struve  of  Pulcova,  in  his  Etudes  d' Astronomic 
Stellaire.  This  interesting  work,  to  which  we  have 
already  had  occasion  to  refer,  is,  we  believe,  in  the 
possession  only  of  M.  Struve's  private  friends. 
It  is  drawn  up  as  a  report,  addressed  to  his  ex- 
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cellency  M.  Le  Comte  OuvarofF,  minister  of  pub- 
lic instruction,  and  president  of  the  Imperial 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  has 
the  subsidiary  title  of  Sur  la  Voie  Lactee,  et  Sur 
Ics  Distances  des  Etoiles  Fixes. 

After  Same  historical  notices  of  the  speculations 
of  Galileo,  Kepler,  Huygens,  Kant,  Lambert,  and 
Michel,  M.  Struve  gives  a  general  view  of  the 
discoveries  of  Sir  W.  Herschel  on  the  construc- 
tion of  the  heavens,  and  of  his  peculiar  views 
respecting  the  Milky  Way.  He  compares  his 
opinion  on  this  subject,  as  maintained  in  1785, 
with  that  to  which  he  was  subsequently  led,  and 
arrives  at  the  conclusion,  which  we  have  already 
had  occasion  to  mention,  that,  according  to  Sir 
W.  Herschel  himself,  the  visible  extent  of  the 
Milky  Way  increases  with  the  penetrating  power 
of  the  telescopes  employed  ;  that  it  is  impossible 
to  discover  by  his  instruments  the  termination  of 
the  Milky  Way  (as  an  independent  cluster  of 
stars  ;)  and  that  even  his  gigantic  telescope  of 
forty  feet  focal  length,  does  not  enable  him  to 
extend  our  knowledge  of  the  Milky  Way,  which  is 
incapable  of  being  sounded. 

In  his  next  section,  on  the  "  Progress  of  Stel- 
lar Astronomy  since  the  time  of  Herschel,"  he 
gives  an  account  of  the  labors  of  M.  Argelander, 
in  establishing  beyond  a  doubt  the  translation  of 
our  sun,  with  its  planets  in  absolute  space,  and 
those  of  his  own  son,  M.  O.  Struve,  in  ascertain- 
ing the  angular  velocity  of  its  motion,  and  in  veri- 
fying the  direction  in  which  it  moves,  as  deter- 
mined by  Argelander.  He  gives  an  account  of 
the  researches  of  Bessel,  on  the  proper  motions  of 
Sirius  and  Procyon,  from  which  that  distinguished 
astronomer  inferred  the  existence  of  large  opaque 
bodies  round  which  these  motions  are  performed, 
and  he  mentions,  without  giving  it  any  counte- 
nance, the  bold  speculation  of  M.  Maedler  of 
Dorpat,  that  the  Pleiades  forms  the  central  group 
of  the  system  of  the  Milky  Way,  and  that  Alcyone, 
the  brightest  star  of  the  Pleiades,  may  be  regarded 
as  the  central  sun  of  the  Milky  Way,  round  which 
all  the  stars  move  with  the  same  mean  angular 
velocity,  whatever  be  the  inclination  of  their  orbit, 
and  their  lineal  distance  from  the  central  body. 

Passing  over  his  notice  of  the  labors  of  the 
Russian  astronomers,  of  Sir  John  Herschel,  and 
Mr.  Dunlop,  on  the  subject  of  nebula;  and  double 
stars,  he  treats  of  the  structure  of  the  Milky  Way, 
as  deduced  from  the  catalogues  of  Weisse,  Arge- 
lander, Piazzi,  and  Bessel.     With  this  view,  he 

I 
inquires  into  the  arrangement  of  the  stars  in  the 

equatorial  zone  or  belt,  30°  wide,  extending  to  15"  ' 
N.  and  15°  S.  of  the  equator.      In  the  catalogue} 
of  Weisse,  there  are   in  that  belt   31,085   stars, 
which  are  divided  as  follows  : — 

Bright  stars,  ^-  -  •  ?  ■■  to  6th  magnitude,  .  664 

Stars  of  th(    '  ui  u.uguitude,      .         .  .  2500 

Stars  of  th  J  8th  magnitude,      .          .  .  8183 

Stars  of  the  9th  magnitude,      ,  .  19738 ! 

But  though  only  these  31,085  stars  were  ob- 
served by  Bessel,  yet  M.  Struve  has  shown,  by 


an  ingenious  calculation,  that  there  are  52,199  ex- 
isting in  the  equatorial  zone. 

M.  Struve  had  shown  in  1827,  that  if  we  divide 
the  celestial  vault  visible  in  Europe  by  circles  par- 
allel to  the  equator,  the  stars  are  almost  uniformly 
distributed  in  the  zones  thus  formed,  if  we  include 
at  once  all  the  24  hours  of  R.  Ascension  ;  but 
that  a  very  variable  condensation  takes  place  in 
each  zone  in^  the  successive  hours  of  R.  Ascen- 
sion. This  will  appear  from  the  following  table, 
showing  the  number  of  stars  existing  in  the  equa- 
torial belt  from  the  1st  to  the  9th  magnitude  for 
each  hour  of  R.  Ascension  : — 


Hours  of  R. 

Stars  from  1st  to  9th 

Hours  of  R. 

Stars  from  1st  to  3th 

Ascension. 

Magnitude. 

Ascension. 

Mairnitiide. 

I. 

1516 

XIII. 

1533 

H. 

1609 

XIV. 

1766 

III. 

1547 

XV. 

1896 

lY. 

2146 

XVI. 

1661 

V. 

2742 

XVH. 

2111 

VI. 

4422 

XVIII. 

3229 

YII. 

3575 

XIX. 

2751 

vm. 

2854 

XX. 

2566 

IX. 

1973 

XXI. 

1752 

X. 

1631 

XXII. 

1652 

XI. 

1797 

XXIII. 

1811 

XII. 

1604 

0. 

2055 

Hence,  dividing  the  whole  zone  into  six  regions, 
of  four  hours  each,  two  of  these  are  rich  in  stars, 
and/owr  poor,  the  two  rich  regions  being  from  V. 
to  VIII.  and  from  XVII.  to  XX.  ;  and  hence,  M. 
Struve  concludes,  from  a  closer  inspection  of  the 
table,  that  there  is  a  gradual  condensation  of  the 
stars  towards  a  principal  line,  which  is  a  diameter 
of  the  equatorial  zone  situated  between  the  points 
VI''  40'"  and  XVIII''  40'  of  the  disc.  The  line 
of  least  condensation  is  situated  between  the  points 
I''  30'  and  XIII''  30',  making  an  angle  of  78°  with 
the  line  of  greatest  condensation.  If  we  divide  the 
disc  or  zone  into  six  circles  parallel  to  the  principal 
diameter,  the  density  in  successive  ba'ids  dimin- 
ishes on  both  sides  with  the  distance  The  line 
of  greatest  condensation  does  not  pass  through 
the  sun.  The  distance  of  the  sun  from  the  prin- 
cipal diameter  is  about  0  15  a,*  which  is  nearly 
equal  to  the  radius  of  the  sphere  which  separates 
the  stars  of  the  first  from  those  of  the  second  mag- 
nitude. The  line  of  greatest  condensation  is  not 
quite  a  straight  line,  but  presents  extraordinary 
lacunae,  as  in  Serpentarius,  and  accumulations,  as 
in  Orion.  Hence  the  aiigle  of  78°  between  the 
lines  of  greatest  and  least  density  is  explained  by 
these  anomalies,  for  it  would  otherwise  have  been 
90°. 

Comparing  this  description  of  the  state  of  the 
stars  in  the  equatorial  zone  which  encircles  the 
sun,  with  the  phenomena  of  the  Milky  Way,  M. 
Struve  arrives  at  the  conclusion,  "  that  the  phe- 
nomenon of  the  condensation  of  the  stars  towards 
a  principal  line  of  the  equatorial  zone  is  closely 
connected  whh  the  nature  of  the  Milky  Way,  or 
rather  that  this  condensation  and  the  aspect  of  the 
Milky  Way  are  identical  phenomena. 

In    extending  this   inquiry   to    the   six   million 

*  The  letter  a  denotes  the  radius  of  a  sphere  including 
all  the  stars  seen  by  the  naked  eye. 
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nearly  (5,819,100)  of  stars  visible  in  the  twenty- 
feet  telescope  of  Sir  W.  Herschel,  M.  Struve  finds 
that  the  greatest  and  least  densities  fall  very  nearly 
on  the  same  points  of  the  periphery  of  the  disc,  as 
in  the  case  of  stars  of  the  9th  magnitude  ;  and  he 
gives  the  following  distribution  of  these  stars  in 
every  four  hours  of  R.  Ascension  : — 


Fr( 


Y 

IX 

XIII 

XVII 

XX 


to 


"  IX 
"  XIII 
"  XVII 
"  XXI 

I 


of  R.  Ascension, 


No.  of  Stars. 

391,700 
1,984,200 

235,400 

387,000 
2,365,100 

455,600 


From  0'"  to  XXIP  60'  of  R.  Ascen .  58 1 ,900 
We  regret  that  our  narrow  limits  will  not  per- 
mit us  to  give  a  full  account  of  M.  Struve's  latest 
researches  on  the  Milky  Way,  in  which  he  deter- 
mines the  law  of  the  condensation  of  the  stars 
towards  a  principal  plane.  After  ascertaining  that 
the  number  of  stars  in  the  whole  celestial  sphere, 
as  seen  by  Sir  W.  Herschel's  twenty-feet  tele- 
scope, amount  to  (20,374,034)  upwards  of  twenty 
millions,  he  obtains  the  following  values  of  the 
density  of  the  stars,  and  of  the  mean  distance  be- 
tween two  neighboring  ones,  at  different  distances 
from  the  principal  plane  of  the  Milky  Way  : — 


Oistunce 

from  the 

Density  in 

Mean  distance  between 

pniicip.il  plane.* 

Stars. 

two  neighboring  stars. 

0.00 

1.000(t0 

1.000 

0.05 

0.48568 

1.272 

0.1 

0.33288 

1.458 

0.2 

0.23895 

1.611 

0.3 

0.17980 

1.779 

0.4 

0.13021 

1.973 

0.5 

0.08646 

2.261 

0.6 

0.05510 

2.628 

0.7 

0.03079 

3.190 

08 

0.01414 

4.136 

0.8660=Sin.  60. 

0.00532 

5.729 

tending  this  law  to  stars  of  other  magnitudes,  and 
adopting  for  a  new  unity  the  mean  distance  of  stars 
of  the  first  magnitude,  he  obtains  the  following  ta- 
ble of  the  relative  distances  of  all  classes  of  stars, 
A  denoting  the  magnitudes  in  Argelander's  cata- 
logue, B  those  in  Bessel's  zones,  and  H  those  seen 
in  the  20-feet  telescope  : — 


Apparent  Distance  of 

Miijrnitudes.  Interior  Limit. 


Distance  of 
Mean  Distance.  Exterior  Limit. 


1  A 

2  A 

3  A 

4  A 

5  A 

6  A 

6  B 

7  B 

8  B 

9  B 
H 


1.2638 
2.1408 
3.1961 
4.4374 
6.2093 

8.2160 
14.4365 
24.8445 


1.0000 
1.8031 
2.7639 
3.9057 
5.4545 
7.7258 


1.2638 

2.1408 

3.1961 

4.4374 

6.2093 

8.8726 

8.2161 

14.4365 

24.8445 

37.7364 

227.782 


In  order  to  determine  the  radii  of  the  spheres 
containing  the  first  six  classes  of  stars,  or  those 
between  the  first  and  the  sixth  magnitude,  M. 
Struve  takes  as  the  basis  of  his  calculation  the 
stars  in  our  northern  hemisphere,  as  given  by  Ar- 
gelander  in  his  Uranometrie.     Thus — 

Magnitudes,     12         3       4        5         6 
No.  of  Stars,  9         34        96     214     550     2342 

and  from  these  numbers  he  obtains  the  following 
results,  the  unity  in  the  second  column  being  the 
radius  of  a  sphere  containing  all  the  stars  visible 
to  the  naked  eye  : — 


Apparent  majfnitudes 
accurding  to  Argelander. 

6 
5 


iu»  of  the  Sphere.    Progretsion  calculated. 

1.000  1.000 

0.6998  0.7071 

4  0.5001  0.5003 

3  0.3602  0.3536 

2  0.2413  0.2500 

1  0.1424  0.1768 

The  agreement  between  the  radii  in  the  second 
column,  and  the  geometrical  progression,  with  the 

ratio  -jz,  in  the  third,  is  very  remarkable.     Ex- 

*  The  radius  of  the  sphere  containing  all  the  20  mil- 
lions of  stars  abovp  mentioned  being  unity. 

ecu.         T.ivTsn  AfjE.         VOL,  trvx.        38 


That  is, 

1.  The  last  stars  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  ac- 
cording to  Argelander,  are  at  the  distance  of  8- 
.8726  times  unity,  or  nearly  nine  times  the  distance 
of  the  stars  of  the  first  magnitude. 

2.  The  last  stars  of  the  ninth  magnitude,  which 
Bessel  has  descried  in  his  zones,  are  at  the  distance 
of  37.73  unities,  or  nearly  thirty-eight  times  the 
distance  of  stars  of  the  first  magnitude  ;  and, 

3.  The  extreme  stars  descried  by  Sir  W.  Her- 
schel in  his  sweeps  with  his  20-feet  telescope,  are 
227.8  unities,  or  two  hundred  and  tioenty-eight 
times  the  distance  of  the  stars  of  the  first  magni- 
tude, or  25.672  times  more  remote  than  the  stars 
of  the  sixth  magnitude,  or  the  furthest  seen  by 
the  naked  eye. 

M.  Struve  next  directs  our  attention  to  a  new 
and  very  singular  speculation,  respecting  "  the  ex- 
j  tinction  of  the  light  of  the  fixed  stars  in  its  passage 
through  celestial  space."  So  long  ago  as  1823. 
Dr.  Olbers,  in  a  memoir  On  tlie  transparency  of 
the  celestial  spaces,  assumed  that  in  the  infinity  of 
space  there  existed  an  infinity  of  created  worlds — 
of  suns,  each  of  which,  like  our  own,  shone  with 
its  own  light ;  and  on  this  supposition,  he  demon- 
strated that  the  whole  visible  heavens  should  shine 
with  a  lustre  equal  to  that  of  our  own  sun.  But 
as  such  a  condition  of  the  firmament  does  not  ex- 
ist, he  infers  that  there  must  be  such  an  absorption 
of  this  sidereal  light  as  to  reduce  it  to  what  we  now 
see  in  the  heavens.  In  producing  such  an  effect, 
he  proves  that  an  absorption  of  l-800th  part  of  the 
light  of  each  star  in  its  passage  through  a  distance 
equal  to  that  of  Sirius  from  the  sun,  would  be  suf- 
ficient. In  favor  of  such  an  hypothesis,  no  facts 
have  been  produced,  but  M.  Struve  conceives  that 
a  proof  of  the  actual  extinction  of  light  may  be 
found  in  the  enumeration  of  stars  of  diflferent  or- 
ders of  brightness,  and  that  even  the  rate  of  ex- 
tinction may,  within  certain  limits,  be  determined. 

The  penetrating  power  of  Sir  W.  Herschel's 
20-feet  telescope,  he  found  to  be  61.18,  that  is, 
by  the  help  of  this  instrument,  we  can  see  stars 
61.18  times  more  distant,  than  the  last  stars, 
(sixth  magnitude,)  which  can  be  seen  by  the  naked 
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eye.  This  number  61.18,  supposes  the  opening 
of  tht!  pupil,  to  be  exactly  0.2  of  an  English  inch, 
but  as  long-sighted  and  short-sighted  persons  have 
different  powers  of  sight,  the  force  of  the  eye  is 
not  a  proper  unity,  in  measuring  the  force  of  a  tel- 
escope. M.  Struve  therefore  substitutes  for  the 
eye  a  small  achromatic  telescope  of  0.211  aperture, 
and  magnifying  three  times,  which  will  introduce 
iiito  the  eye  exactly  the  same  quantity  of  light  that 
passes  directly  through  the  pupil  when  its  aperture 
is  0.2,  while  it  gives  a  precise  image,  independent 
of  the  character  of  the  eye.  With  this  modulus, 
representing  the  eye  as  unity,  he  could  almost 
double  the  number  of  the  stars  contained  in  the 
maps  of  Argelander,  or  to  speak  more  exactly, 
he  counted  183  when  only  100  were  in  the  same 
space  in  the  map.  In  taking,  therefore,  for  unity 
the  distance  of  the  last  stars  of  the  sixth  magni- 
tude, (6  A,)  which  Argelander  has  seen,  the 
visual  radius  or  penetrating  power  of  the  Herschel- 
ian  modulus  will  be  4^1.83  =  1.2231,  or  equal 
to  1.2231  -|-  8.8726  =  10.582  times  the  mean 
distance  of  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude.  But 
Herschel  has  determined  photometrically  that  this 
radius  is  equal  to  twelve  times  the  distance  of  stars 
of  the  first  magnitude,  a  remarkable  coincidence 
which  could  scarcely  be  expected.  Hence  the 
range  of  the  telescope  of  twenty-feet  is  61.18, 
/^  1.83  =  74. 89  times  the  distance  of  the  stars  6  A, 
or  74.83  -|-  8.876  =  663.96  times  the  mean  dis- 
tance of  stars  of  the  first  magnitude.  But  instead 
of  74.83,  the  gauges  of  Herschel  give  us  25.672 
for  the  radius  of  the  stars  6  A.  It  follows  there- 
fore that  the  range  of  Herschel's  telescope,  as  de- 
termined by  astronomical  observations,  exceeds  by 
scarcely  one  third  the  range  which  corresponds  to 
its  optical  force.  How  are  we  to  explain  this  fact, 
asks  M.  Struve?  I  can  see  no  other  explanation, 
he  adds,  than  that  of  admitting  "  that  the  intensity 
©f  ligh/;  decreases  in  a  greater  proportion  than  the 
inverse  ratio  of  the  squares  of  the  distances,  or, 
what  is  the  same  thing,  that  there  exists  a  loss  of 
light,  an  extinction,  in  the  passage  of  light  through 
celestial  space."  In  computing  the  amount  of  the 
extinction,  M.  Struve  finds  that  it  is  one  per  cent, 
for  stars  of  the  first  magnitude,  (1  A,)  eight  per 
cent,  for  stars  of  the  sixth  magnitude,  (6  A,)  thirty 
per  cent,  for  those  of  the  ninth  magnitude,  (9  B,) 
and  eighty-eight  per  cent,  for  the  Herschelian 
Btars,  H. 

These  views,  which  appear  to  us  well  founded, 
have  been  challenged  by  an  eminent  writer  in  the 
.Edinburgh  Review,*  who,  while  he  admits  the  ab- 
solute infinity  in  the  number  of  the  stars,  maintains 
that  the  foundation  of  the  reasoning  of  Olbers  and 
Struve  may  be  "  struck  away,"  by  certain  "  modes 
of  systematic  arrangement  of  the  stars  in  space," 
which,  "  it  is  easy  to  imagine,"  these  modes  being 
"  entu:ely  in  consonance  with  what  we  see  around 
us  of  subordinate  grouping  actually  followed  out." 
It  would  have  been  desirable  that  the  reviewer  had 
stated  one  of  these  modes  in  justification  of  this 

*  Edinburgh  Review,  January,  1848.    No.  175. 


bold  challenge.  We  confess  ourselves  unabjc  to 
conceive  such  a  mode  of  arrangement,  although 
we  cannot  agree  either  with  Olbers  or  Struve  in 
their  conclusion,  that  the  extinction  of  Hght,  if  it 
does  exist,  proves  that  sidereal  space  is  JiUed  icith 
some  fluid  such  as  ether,  which  is  capable  of  inter- 
cepting a  portion  of  the  light  which  it  transmits. 
To  fll  infinite  space  ivith  matter,  in  order  to  ex- 
plain a  phenomenon,  seems  to  us  the  very  last 
resource  of  a  sound  philosophy.  The  sun  has  an 
at.mosphere,  widely  extended  in  the  apprehension 
of  every  astronomer.  The  planets  have  atmos- 
pheres too  :  our  solar  system  boasts  of  about  7G0 
recorded  comets  ;  and  M.  Arago  is  of  opinion  that 
if  the  perihelia  of  comets  are  distributed  throughout 
the  system  as  between  the  sun  and  the  orbit  of 
Mercury,  there  would  be  three  and  a  half  millions 
of  comets  within  the  sphere  of  Uranus.  Within 
the  sphere  of  Neptune,  of  course,  there  must  be 
many  more;  and  Capt.  Smith,  in  mentioning  the 
opinion  of  Arago,  adds,  that  there  are  many  con- 
siderations which,  on  the  same  hypothesis,  would 
greatly  increase  that  number.  If  we  consider, 
also,  the  enormous  extent  of  the  tails  of  these 
bodies,  some  of  them  millions  of  miles  long,  and 
the  increase  in  the  dimensions  of  comets  as  they 
recede  from  the  sun,  we  shall  have  no  diflTiculty  in 
concluding  that,  within  the  limits  of  our  own  sys- 
tem, there  is  an  immense  mass  of  atmosphere  or 
nebulosity  capable  of  extinguishing  a  portion  of  the 
light  which  falls  upon  it.  Let  us,  then,  fill  the 
infinite  universe  with  similar  systems — whh  similar 
obstructions  to  light,  and  we  shall  not  require  an 
ethereal  medium  to  account  for  the  want  of  lumi- 
nosity in  the  starry  firmament.  The  reviewer 
whom  we  have  quoted,  not  satisfied  with  an  instan- 
taneous demolition  of  the  speculation  of  Olbers  and 
Struve,  again  slays  the  slain.  "  Light,  it  is  true," 
he  says,  "  is  easily  disposed  of.  Once  absorbed, 
it  is  extinct  forever,  and  will  trouble  us  no  more. 
But  with  radiant  heat  the  case  is  otherwise.  This, 
though  absorbed,  remains  still  effective  in  heating 
the  absorbing  medium,  which  must  either  increase 
in  temperature,  the  process  continuing,  ad  infini- 
tum, or,  in  its  turn,  becoming  radiant,  give  out 
from  every  point,  at  every  instant,  as  much  heat  as 
it  receives."  We  do  not  think  that  we  are  in  a 
condition  to  draw  this  conclusion.  The  law  of  the 
transmission  of  heat  through  the  celestial  spaces  is 
a  problem  unsolved  ;  and  till  we  can  explain  how 
the  luminous  and  chemical  rays  of  the  sun  reflected 
from  the  moon,  are  transmitted  to  the  earth,  while 
those  of  heat  cannot  be  exhibited,  even  when  con- 
centrated by  the  most  powerfiil  burning  instruments, 
we  are  not  entitled  to  urge  the  objection  of  the  re 
viewer. 

M.  Struve  concludes  his  interesting  report  by 
giving  us  an  abstract  of  the  unpublished  but  highly 
interesting  researches  of  M.  C.  A.  F.  Peters,  of 
the  central  observatory  of  Pulkova,  on  the  paral- 
laxes and  distances  of  the  fixed  stars.  After  a 
historical  notice  of  the  labors  of  precedhig  astrono- 
mers on  the  subject,  M.  Peters  determines  the 
actual  parallaxes  of  the  stars  from  observations 
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made  with  the  s^reat  vertical  circle  of  Ertel.  ,  This 
noble  instrument,  forty-three  inches  in  diameter,  is 
divided  into  every  two  minutes,  and  by  means  of 
four  micrometer  microscopes,  its  indications  can  be 
read  off  to  the  tenth  of  a  second.  The  telescope 
has  an  aperture  of  six  inches  diameter,  and  a  mag- 
nifying power  of  215.  The  following  are  the 
results  which  he  obtained  : — 


Absolute 

Proliable 

Parallaxes. 

Error. 

61  Cygni,* 

-  (^'.349 

0".080 

a  Lyrae,f 

-0  .103 

0  .053 

Pole  Star.l 

-  0  .067 

0  .012 

Groombridge,  (1830,)  - 

-  0  .226 

0  .141 

Capella, 

-  0  .046 

0  .200 

I  Ursae  Majoris, 

-9  .133 

0  .106 

Arcturus, 

-0  .127 

0  .073 

a  Cygni, 

-  0  .082 

0  .043 

In  attempting  to  determine  the  parallax  of  stars 
of  the  first  and  second  magnitude,  M.  Peters  founds 
his  researches  on  all  the  parallaxes  which  have  been 
determined  with  sufficient  precision.  He  finds  that 
there  are  thirti/-Jive  sturs,  whose  parallaxes,  wheth- 
er absolute  or  relative,  are  determined  with  a  degree 
of  precision  sufficient  for  his  purpose  ;  but  he  ex- 
cludes 61  Cygni  and  Groombridge  1830,  as  having 
a  great  proper  motion.  The  general  result  at 
which  he  arrives  is,  "  that  the  mean  parallax  of 
stars  of  the  second  magnitude  is  -j-  O"  116,  and 
that  the  probable  error  of  this  determination  is  only 
O"  014."  By  combining  this  value  with  the  table 
of  relative  distances  in  page  527,  he  obtains  the 
results  in  the  following  table  given  by  M.  Struve  : — 


Apparent  mags.        Parallaxes. 


1  A 
1.5  A«^ 

2  A 
2.5  A 

3  A 
3.5  A 

4  A 
4.5  A 

5  A 
5.5  A 

6  A 
6.5  A 
6.5  B 
7.5  B 
8.5  B 
9.5  B 

11  4-  0.5 


0.209 
0.166 
0.116 
0.098 
0.076 
0.065 
0.054 
0.047 
0.037 
0.034 
0.027 
0.024 
0.025 
0.014 
0.008 
0.006 
0.00092 


Distances 
expressed  in 
railii  of  (he 
Earth's  orbit. 

986000 

1246000 

1778000 

2111000 

2725000 

3151000 

3850000 

4375000 

5378000 

6121000 

7616000 

8746000 

8100000 

14230000 

24490000 

37200U00 

224500000 


No.  of  Julian  years 

in  which  lij^hi 

traverses  these 

distances. 

15.5 

19.6 

28.0 

33.3 

43.0 

49.7 

60.7 

69.0 

84.8 

96.6 
120.1 
137.9 
127.7 
224.5 
386.3 
586.7 
3541.0 


This  table  exhibits  to  us  grand  truths,  which, 
we  may  venture  to  say,  neither  Newton  nor  La 
Place  ever  contemplated  as  within  the  range  of 
human  intellect.  But  even  these  are  surpassed  in 
interest  by  the  determination  of  the  actual  velocity 
with  which  our  own  solar  system,  our  sidereal 
home,  is  wheeling  its  ethereal  round,  guided  by 

*  Bessel  makes  it  0".348   0".0I0. 

t  M.  Struve  makes  it  0'.261   0".025. 

t  Taking  the  mean  of  five  values  of  it  by  Lmdenau, 
Struve.  and  Preuss,  do.  do.,  and  Peters,  we  have  0".09I 
0".OiC  '    M.  Peters  makes  it  0".106  as  a  final  determina- 

§  The  ma^itudes  1.5  and  2.5  are  stars  of  intermediate 
magnitude,  between  those  of  the  first  and  second  and  the 
Hcond  and  third  magnitudes. 


some  great  central  body,  whose  light,  if  it  has  any, 
we  may,  perhaps,  not  have  seen,  and  whose  posi- 
tion we  have  not  yet  determined. 

To  the  solution  of  this  great  problem,  M.  Peters 
applies  the  numbers  in  the  preceding  table.  M. 
Otto  Struve,  by  combining  the  results  of  his  calcu- 
lations with  those  of  M.  Argelander,  has  deter- 
mined that  the  point  to  which  our  solar  system  is 
advancing  is  situated  at  the  epoch  of  1840  in 

Risht  Ascension,  259°  35'.  1  wkh  a  probable  error  of  2'  57'.5 
And  N.  Declination,      34    33.6     "  "  "         3   24.5 

M.  0.  Struve  has  also  determined  the  angular 
value  of  the  annual  motion  of  the  sun  as  seen  at  a 
right  angle  to  its  path,  and  at  the  mean  distance 
of  the  stars  of  the  first  magnitude. 

By  Right  Ascension 

of  stars,  0".32122  with  a  probable  error  of  0".03684 

By  Declination  of  do.,  0  .35719      "  "  "         0.03562 

Or  by  combining  these,  0  .3392       "  "  "         0.0252 

But  as  the  parallax  of  stars  of  the  first  magni- 
tude is  0".209,  we  can  change  the  angular  motion 
of  the  sun  into  linear  motion  in  space  ;  and  hence, 
taking  the  radius  of  the  earth's  orbit  as  unity,  we 
have  ^■M|^=  1.623,  with  a  probable  error  of 
0.229,  for  the  annual  motion  of  the  sun  in  space. 

"  Here,  then,"  says  M.  F.  W.  G.  Struve,  "  we 
have  the  splendid  result  of  the  united  studies  of 
MM.  Argelander,  O.  Struve,  and  Peters,  grounded 
on  observations  made  at  the  three  (Russian)  observ- 
atories of  Dorpat,  Abo,  and  Pulkova,  and  which 
is  expressed  in  the  following  thesis  : — '  The  motion 
of  the  solar  system  in  space  is  directed  to  a  point 
of  the  celestial  vault  situated  on  the  right  line  which 
joins  the  two  stars  n  and  ^  Herculis,  at  a  quarter 
of  the  apparent  distance  of  these  stars,  reckoning 
from  7t  Herculis.  The  velocity  of  this  motion  is 
such  that  the  sun,  with  all  the  bodies  which  depend 
upon  it,  advances  annually  in  the  above  direction 
1.623  times  the  radius  of  the  earth's  orbit,  or  33,- 
550,000  geographical  miles.  The  possible  error 
of  this  last  number  amounts  to  1,733,000  geograph- 
ical miles,  or  to  a  seventh  of  the  whole  value.  We 
may  then  wager  400,000  to  1  that  the  sun  has  a 
proper  progressive  inotion,  and  1  to  1  that  it  is  com- 
prised between  the  limits  of  thirty-eight  and  twenty- 
nine  millions  of  geographical  miles.'  " — p.  108. 

That  is,  taking  95  millions  of  English  miles  as 
the  mean  radius  of  the  earth's  orbit,  we  have  95 
X  1.623=  154.185  millions  of  miles,  and,  con- 
sequently, 


The  velocity  of  the  Solar  System, 
Do.  do. 

Do.  do. 

Do.  do. 

Do.  do. 


English  Miles. 

164,185,000  in  the  year. 

422,424  in  a  day. 

17,601  in  an  hour. 

293  in  a  minute. 

57  in  a  second. 


The  sun  and  all  his  planets,  primary  and  second- 
ary, are  therefore  now  in  rapid  motion  round  an 
invisible  focus.  To  that  now  dark  and  mysterious 
centre,  from  which  no  ray,  however  feeble,  shines, 
we  may  in  another  age  point  our  telescopes — de- 
tecting, perchance,  the  great  luminary  which  con- 
trols our  system,  and  bounds  its  path — into  that 
vast  orbit  which  man  during  the  whole  cycle  of  his 
race  may  never  be  allowed  to  round.  If  the  bo  ried 
relics  of  primeval  life  have  taught  us  how  briei  has 
been  our  tenure  of  this  terrestrial  paradise  comj  ared 
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with  its  occupancy  by  the  brutes  that  perish,  the 
sidereal  truths  which  we  have  been  expounding 
impress  upon  us  the  no  less  humbling  lesson,  that 
from  the  birth  of  man  to  the  extinction  of  his  race, 
the  system  to  which  he  belongs  wiil  have  described 
but  an  infinitesimal  arc  of  that  immeasurable  circle 
in  which  it  is  destined  to  revolve.  It  is  as  if  the 
traveller  or  naturalist,  equipped  for  the  survey  of 
nature's  beauties  and  wonders,  had  been  limited 
only  to  a  Sabbath's  journey.  Some  mountain  tops 
might  rise  to  his  view  as  he  creeps  along,  and  sOrae 
peaks  might  disappear  beyond  the  horizon  which  he 
leaves  behind  ;  but  had  the  first  man  surveyed  the 
constellation  Hercules,  to  which  our  system  is  ad- 
"vancing,  it  would  have  seemed  to  him  as  remote  as 
it  will  appear  to  the  last  of  our  race. 

In  the  contemplation  of  the  infinite  in  number 
and  in  magnitude,  the  mind  ever  fails  us.  We 
stand  appalled  before  the  mighty  spectre  of  bound- 
less space,  and  faltering  reason  sinks  under  the 
load  of  its  bursting  conceptions.  But  placed,  as  we 
are,  on  the  great  locomotive  of  our  system,  des- 
tined surely  to  complete  at  least  one  round  of  its 
ethereal  course,  and  learning  that  we  can  make  no 
apparent  advance  on  our  sidereal  journey,  we  pant 
with  new  ardor  for  that  distant  bourn  which  we 
constantly  approach  without  the  possibility  of  reach- 
ing it.  In  feeling  this  disappointment,  and  patient- 
ly bearing  it,  let  us  endeavor  to  realize  the  great 
truth  from  which  it  flows.  It  cannot  occupy  our 
mind  without  exalting  and  improving  it.  It  cannot 
take  its  place  among  our  acquirements  without  hal- 
lowing and  enobling  them.  Though  now  but  a 
truth  to  be  received,  it  may  yet  become  a  principle 
of  action,  and  though  now  veiled  by  a  cloud,  it  may 
yet  be  a  lamp  to  our  feet  and  a  light  to  our  ways. 
Whom  God  made  after  His  own  image,  he  will  not 
retain  in  perpetual  darkness.  What  man's  reason 
lias  made  known,  man  will  be  permitted  to  see  and 
to  understand.  "  He  that  bindeth  the  sweet  influ- 
ences of  the  Pleiades,  and  looseth  the  bands  of 
Orion,  and  quieteth  Arcturus  with  his  sons,"  will 
in  His  own  time  "  discover  deep  things  out  of 
darkness,"  and  "  reveal  the  ordinances  of  heaven." 


other  day  that  the  practice  of  confession  was  gaining 
ground  in  Protestant  parishes.  Forewarned  is  fore- 
armed ;  and  where  the  bane  is  discovered,  it  may 
be  well  to  throw  in  an  antidote  in  the  shape  of  a 
copy  of  the  Count  de  Lasteyrie's  History. — Exam- 


Mr.  Tennyson's  Poem. — When  Lord  North  cor- 
rected Burke  for  a  false  quantity  in  vcctigal,  (the 
quotation  was  in  support  of  economy,)  the  great 
orator  promptly  acknowledged  his  error  by  repeat- 
ing the  line  correctly,  and  thanking  the  minister  for 
the  opportunity  of  urging  it  aoain  upon  the  house. 
We  are  going  to  follow  Mr.  Burke's  example,  and 
repeat  more  correctly  a  very  fine  passage  misquoted 
last  week  from  Mr.  Tennyson's  poem,  and  rendered 
quite  unintelligible.  It  is  that  where  the  princess 
reveals  the  change  which  love  has  wrought  in  her. 
— Examiner. 

"  From  mine  arms  she  rose 
Glowing  all  over  noble  shame  ;  and  all 
Her  falser  self  slipt  from  her  like  a  robe, 
And  left  her  woman  ;  lovelier  in  her  mood 
Than  in  her  mould  that  other,  when  she  came 
From  barren  deeps  to  conquer  all  with  love, 
And  down  the  streaming  crystal  dropt,  and  she 
Far-fleeted  by  the  purple  island-sides, 
Naked,  a  double  light  in  air  and  wave. 
To  meet  her  Graces,  where  they  decked  her  out 
For  worship  without  end  ;  nor  end  of  mine, 
Stateliest,  for  thee !"' 


T7ie  History  of  Auricular  Confession,  religiously, 
morally,  and  politically  considered,  among  Ancient 
and  Modern  Nations.  By  Count  C.  P.  de  Lastey- 
rie,  translated  under  the  author's  especial  sanc- 
tion, by  Charles  Cocks,  B.  L.  Two  vols.  Bent- 
ley. 

This  is  a  clever  translation  of  a  book  which  has 
been  generally  read,  and  with  curiosity  and  interest, 
in  Paris.  There  is  more  of  the  show  than  the  re- 
ality of  learning  in  it,  and  the  author  writes  as  from 
a  brief ;  but  his  intention  is  presented  with  consid- 
erable power,  and,  in  every  imaginable  evidence  of 
detestable  tendency  in  the  practice  of  Confession, 
with  relation  to  religion,  morality,  or  history,  the 
subject  may  be  said  to  be  exhausted  in  his  two  vol- 
umes. We  shall  be  glad  to  find  them  obtain  read- 
ers, thinking  their  object  on  the  whole  a  good  one. 
A  competent  authority  informed    the  public  the 


The  Model  Maid-of-all-work. — Her  age  is 
14.  Her  arms  are  bare,  and  her  feet  slipshod.  Her 
curls  are  rarely  out  «)f  paper.  She  sports  a  clean 
apron  on  the  Sunday,  about  tea-time.  It  is  a  mys- 
tery where  she  sleeps ;  some  say  the  kitchen,  in 
one  of  the  large.drawers ;  and  others  declare  she 
has  a  turn-up  bed  in  the  hall-clock :  but  it  is  not 
known  for  positive  whether  she  ever  goes  to  bed  at 
all.  She  has  a  wonderful  affection  for  the  cat. 
Everything  that  is  missed,  or  lost,  or  broken,  or  not 
eaten,  she  gives  unhesitatingly  to  him.  She  is  not 
fond  of  the  drawing-room,  but  has  a  good-natured 
partiality  for  the  garret,  who  sings  funny  songs,  and 
gives  her  occasionally  an  order  for  the  play.  She 
takes  her  dinner  whilst  washing  the  dishes,  and 
never  gets  her  breakfast  till  all  the  floors  have  done 
with  the  one  teapot.  She  tries  very  hard  to  answer 
five  bells  at  once,  and  in  despair  answers  none.  She 
always  forgets  the  mustard,  and  prefers  blowing  the 
fire  with  her  mouth  instead  of  the  bellows.  Her 
hands  will  not  bear  minute  inspection  ;  and  no  won- 
der, for  she  is  cleaning  boots,  or  washing,  or  cook- 
ing dinners,  all  day  long.  She  carries  coals  in  a 
dustpan,  hands  bread  on  a  fork,  and  wipes  plates 
with  her  apron.  She  is  abused  by  everybody,  and 
never  gets  a  holiday.  She  only  knows  it  is  Sunday 
by  the  lodgers  stopping  in  bed  later  than  usual,  and 
having  twice  as  many  dinners  to  cook.  She  is  never 
allovied  to  go  out,  excepting  to  fetch  beer  or  tobacco. 
She  hears  complaints  without  a  murmur,  and  listens 
to  jokes  without  a  smile.  She  gets  £G  a  year,  and 
is  expected  to  wait  on  about  20  persons,  to  do  the 
work  of  five  servants,  to  love  all  the  children  in  the 
house,  and  to  be  honest  for  the  money.  It  is  not 
known  what  becomes  of  the  Model  Maid-of-all-work 
in  her  old  age.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  she 
sinks  into  the  charwoman  at  the  age  of  20.  Land- 
ladies, be  gentle  to  her ! — Punch. 
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The  session  of  parliament  reopened  on  3d  Feb. 
with  Lord  George  Bentinck's  demonstration  in 
favor  of  protection  and  the  sugar  colonies.  The 
champion  was  curiously  placed  ;  since  he  is  no 
longer  the  head  of  the  protectionists,  nor  was  he 
the  chosen  advocate  of  the  West  Indians.  He  is 
at  odds  with  the  country  party,  by  whom,  it 
should  appear,  he  has  been  discarded  ;  and,  between 
him  and  the  West  Indians  there  are  serious  differ- 
ences. For  example,  the  West  Indians  ask 
changes  in  the  navigation-laws,  which  he  opposes  ; 
they  demand  extensive  immigration,  and  though 
he  does  not  oppose  that  measure,  he  throws  upon 
it  the  discredit  of  his  disbelief  in  its  utility.  His 
main  object  was  to  show  that  the  free-trade  meas- 
ures which  have  emanated  from  Downing  street 
of  late  have  failed  in  their  object ;  and  the  West 
Indies  only  formed  an  incidental  section  in  his 
case.  He  wade  a  suggestion  for  the  suppression 
of  slave-trading,  which  has  the  merit  of  boldness  ; 
Spain  owes  this  country  jC45,000,000,  secured  on 
Cuba  :  Lord  George  would  enforce  payment  of  the 
money ;  in  default  of  payment  seize  Cuba,  and 
establish  freedom  of  labor  in  that  island.  There 
would  at  least  be  a  vigor  and  a  degree  of  efficacy 
in  that  plan,  that  are  altogether  missed  in  the 
blockade  of  the  African  coast. 

It  is  far  too  Cromwell-like  a  project  for  our 
ministers ;  they  had  nothing  but  a  cento  of  small 
compromises.  With  the  West  Indies,  "  three 
courses"  seem  open  to  the  statesman — to  maintain 
a  degree  of  exclusive  protection,  which  should 
neutralize  the  advantage  that  slavery  possesses  in 
the  competition  with  ftee-labor  ;  to  fit  the  West 
Indies  for  the  struggle  of  competition,  by  securing 
to  them  supplies  of  free-labor  equal  to  those 
secured  for  the  slave-countries ;  to  abandon  the 
suppression  of  the  slave-trade,  resting  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  negro  on  his  civilization  in  the  West 
Indies.  Ministers  compromise  all  such  courses. 
They  will  not  establish  thorough  free-trade,  either 
for  the  West  Indies  or  the  Metropolitan  Kingdom, 
but  keep  up  restraints  or  distinctive  duties  in  dis- 
tilleries and  breweries  ;  they  will  allow  immigra- 
tion, but  only  from  certain  quarters ;  they  will  not 
give  up  the  African  squadron,  yet  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  admits  that  they  cannot  be  con- 
sistent in  opposing  the  institution  of  slavery  by 
excluding  its  produce.  They  propound  a  set  of 
small  measures — inquiry,  because  it  is  superero- 
gatory and  useless  ;  the  limited  use  of  molasses 
for  distillation  ;  a  change  in  the  navigation-laws ; 
the  advance  of  £200,000  towards  the  expenses  of 
immigration ;  postponement  of  the  repayment  of 
an  old  loan,  and  a  charitable  aid  to  Tobago  for 
damage  inflicted  by  the  elements.  There  is  to  be 
no  free  trade,  no  unrestricted  immigration,  no 
adherence  to  anti-slavery  plans,  no  abandonment 
of  anti-slavery  plans.  Sir  Charles  Wood  is  only 
clear  on  one  point — that  free-trade  against  the 
West  Indies  is  good  for  the  English  revenue. 
These  small  compromises  indicate  vacillation  and 
weakness. — Spectator^  5  Feb. 


The  close  kin  that  exists  between  the  principle 
of  (so  called)  protection  and  the  practice  of  pi..Jage 
was  very  naively  betrayed  in  Lord  G.  Bentinck's 
speech,  in  the  close  of  which,  to  set  things  right 
in  the  West  Indies,  to  put  down  slavery,  and  to 
put  up  the  Spanish  bondholders,  he  coolly  pro- 
posed to  seize  Cuba !  Would  it  not  be  cheap,  he 
asked.  And  certainly  the  prime  cost  would  he 
simply  that  of  honor,  honesty,  and  faith  ;  and  the 
secondary  expenses  probably  only  those  of  an 
European  war,  for  the  powers  of  the  continent 
would  not  be  very  likely  to  submit  quietly  to  the 
example  of  England's  filching  a  Spanish  posses- 
sion. 

The  proposal  indicates  both  the  morality  of 
"  protection,"  and  the  statesmanship  of  Lcrd 
George  Bentinck,  who,  whenever  he  comes  into 
power,  will  do  so  on  the  principle  of  seizing  Cuba 
as  a  cheap  and  easy  solution  of  the  West  India 
question  ; — not  to  mention  the  collateral  advantage 
of  cutting  the  American  trade  in  two — and  at 
making  minced  meat  of  things,  parties  especially, 
Lord  George  is  a  matchless  master,  superior  even 
to  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Such  a  prodigy,  considering 
the  age  we  live  in,  do  we  consider  this  proposal  of 
Lord  George  Bentinck,  that  we  cannot  be  satisfied 
without  a  transcript  of  it  from  the  columns  of  the 
Ti?nes : 

"  He  had  read  in  the  Times  an  extract  from  an 
United  States  paper,  in  which  it  was  stated,  that  if 
the  United  States  did  not  possess  herself  of  Cuba, 
Great  Britain  would,  and  that  England  had  a  greater 
claim  by  one  hundredfold  to  Cuba  than  the  United 
States  had  to  Mexico,  because  a  sum  of  .£45,000,- 
000  was  due  to  British  subjects  upon  Spanish  bonds, 
and  Cuba  was  hypothecated  for  the  payment  of  that 
debt.  And  why  did  the  Americans  think  that 
Great  Britain  would  like  to  have  possession  of 
Cuba  1  Because  they  knew  she  could  never  put 
down  the  slave  trade  so  long  as  it  was  carried  on  at 
Cuba  in  its  present  form.  He  would  therefore  say 
at  once,  let  them  take  possession  of  Cuba,  and  sst- 
tle  the  question  altogether ;  let  them  distrain  upon 
it  for  the  just  debt  due,  and  too  long  asked  in  vain, 
from  the  Spanish  government.  (Hear,  hear.) 
They  would  put  an  end  to  the  slave  trade  if  they 
could  emancipate  the  slaves  of  Cuba.  If  the  people 
of  this  country  thought  it  right  to  spend  =G  150,000,- 
000  in  putting  down  slavery,  and  ruining  our  colo- 
nies besides,  would  it  not  be  cheap  policy  to  put  an 
end  to  slavery  forever  by  seizing  Cuba  1 

"  The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. — But  would 
you  seize  the  Brazils  as  well  1 

'*  Lord  G.  Bentinck  said  the  case  of  Cuba  stood 
upon  its  own  merits,  and  upon  the  debt  of  £45,- 
000,000  due  to  British  subjects  from  the  Spanish 
government.  Then,  depend  upon  it,  when  Great 
Britain  possessed  the  Havannah,  as  once  she  did, 
in  1762,  when  she  held  it  for  about  a  year,  and  then 
exchanged  it  for  the  Floridas,  and  when  she  would 
cut  the  trade  of  America  in  two,  no  more  boasts 
would  be  heard  of  what  the  United  States  could  do, 
such  as  that  which  was  not  long  ago  uttered  by  one 
of  her  military  officers  who  declared  that  they  never 
would  be  satisfied  until  Uncle  Sam  had  set  his  right 
foot  upon  British  Canada  and  his  left  upon  Cali- 
fornia, embrace  the  whole  of  the  eastern  seaboard, 
and  throw  his  leg,  like  a  freeman,  over  the  whole 
continent  of  South  America  to  Cape  Horn,  with 
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Cuba  for  a  cabbage-garden.  That  was  the  course 
which  should  be  taken  to  put  an  end  to  slavery  and 
slave-trading,  and  that  having  been  done,  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  the  British  planter  going 
to  the  coast  of  Africa  and  obtaining,  not  by  pur- 
chase, not  by  war,  but  by  the  inducement  of  free- 
dom and  good  wages,  any  number  of  Africans  he 
might  require  for  the  cultivation  of  the  soil." 

This  would  be  but  a  beginning  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  protectionists.  The  figure  of  the 
Hercules  must  be  traced  ex  pede  and  upon  the 
principle  justifying  the  seizure  of  Cuba  the  repudi- 
ating states  of  the  American  Union  would  be  con- 
quered and  made  our  own.  It  is  well  for  Aus- 
tria, in  the  event  of  a  Bentinck  ministry,  that  she 
has  got  out  of  the  debt  of  England  by  a  shabby 
compromise  ;  but  Greece  may  yet  be  sold  up  under 
a  distress.  The  opposite  poles  of  policy  just  now 
are  obviously  free-trade  and  free-booting ;  unre- 
stricted commerce  on  the  one  side,  and  unrestricted 
rapine  on  the  other.  A  Bentinck  ministry  would 
hoist  the  black  flaor  of  the  buccaneer. — Examiner. 


From  the  Spectator,  29  Jan. 
IRELAND  A  STAGE. 

Actual  life  in  Ireland  seems  to  be  conducted 
on  the  principle  of  burlesque.  That  principle  con- 
sists in  picking  out  the  incongruities  which  lurk  in 
any  handling  of  a  serious  subject,  and  converting 
them  into  the  main  subject  of  the  composition.  So, 
in  Ireland,  the  grave  purposes  of  existence  are  neg- 
lected, and  the  follies  or  counterfeits  of  society  be- 
come the  business  of  life.  In  other  countries, 
industry  is  engaged  in  earning  subsistence  ;  learn- 
ing, in  the  advancement  of  knowledge ;  patriotism,  in 
the  struggle  for  improved  government ;  commerce, 
in  the  extension  of  material  wealth.  In  Ireland, 
industry  is  only  exercised  pro  forma,  and  the  earning 
of  subsistence  is  far  from  being  a  primary  object ; 
learning  busies  itself  in  the  promotion  of  ignorance  ; 
the  people  invest  their  money  in  anything  rather 
than  in  commerce — rather  than  do  that,  they  will 
sink  it  in  repeal  rents,  in  impracticable  railways, 
or  hoard  it ;  and  the  better  the  government  the 
worse  it  is  abused  by  the  collective  patriotism. 
Lord  Clarendon  being  one  of  the  best  viceroys  that 
Ireland  ever  saw,  it  follows  almost  as  a  matter  of 
course  that  the  professed  if  not  recognized  leader 
of  "  the  Irish  party"  pronounces  him  the  "  most 
injurious"  viceroy.  Among  the  active  politicians 
whom  Ireland  suffers  to  represent  her  political  so- 
ciety there  is  a  perfect  consistency  of  unreality  : 
figment  is  uniformly  preferred  to  fact,  falsehood 
stands  for  truth ;  good  influences  are  used  for  bad 
ends — pious  obedience,  for  example,  becomes  use- 
ful in  the  promotion  of  murder ;  and  the  popular 
leaders,  by  a  sweet  harmony  in  their  discord,  for 
they*  are  personally  divided  by  endless  factious 
feuds,  cooperate  to  promote  the  greatest  misery  of 
the  greatest  number. 

The  usual  state  of  society  in  Ireland  is  like 
nothing  so  much  as  a  gigantic  burlesque  on  the  li- 
bretto of  a  tragic  opera.  Look  at  Archbishop 
M'Hale's  rhodomontade  in  answer  to  Lord  Shrews- 


bury ;  at  the  little  tale  in  one  of  the  letters  in  the 
Times,  of  an  Irish  lad  who  on  being  rescued  from 
actual  starvation  "  struck"  for  higher  wages  ;  at 
Mr.  John  O'Connell's  dramatic  display  in  Concilia- 
tion hall.  In  all  this,  and  in  every  other  phase 
of  Irish  society,  there  are  the  characteristics  of  the 
stage.  Everything  is  valued  according  to  its  out- 
ward appearance,  in  front :  the  whole  of  Ireland 
is  a  stage,  the  men  and  women  on  it  merely 
players.  There  is  the  laborer,  who  does  no  resJ 
work,  nor  anything  else  but  "  come  on."  There 
is  the  farmer,  who  is  nothing  but  "  a  farmer"  by 
title,  for  he  does  not  till  the  land,  nor  let  it,  nor 
give  it  up  to  his  landlord  :  but  he  too  "  comes  on," 
to  be  virtuous,  wronged,  and  indignant,  and  to  talk 
of  his  "rights."  There  is  the  Ribandman,  the 
ruffian  or  villain  of  the  piece  ;  who  on  the  stage, 
and  in  Ireland,  stalks  about  in  broad  day-light, 
wields  his  gun,  shoots  on  a  given  cue,  and  walks 
oflJ"  without  the  slightest  obstruction  from  chonis 
or  populace.  There  are  the  police,  who  give  va- 
riety to  the  costume  and  the  incidents.  The  land- 
lord is  "  the  tyrant  lord  of  the  manor,"  so  familiar 
to  English  opera — the  gentleman  who  is  a  landlord 
in  the  playbills  only,  and  not  in  habit  or  practice  ; 
whose  real  business  is  only  to  amuse  himself,  to 
antagonize  the  man  who  does  the  heavy  business 
and  the  wronged  farmer,  and  to  be  shot  at  the  end 
of  the  piece.  There  is  the  patriot,  for  the  high 
tragic  part.  There  is  the  priest,  majestic,  arbi- 
trary, sonorous,  ascetic ;  whose  office  it  is  to  sing 
bass  songs,  or  write  letters  from  St.  Jarlath's  about 
things  in  general,  but  having  nothing  to  do  with 
the  current  business ;  copious  in  sustained  "  white 
notes"  or  white  lies,  in  ponderous  roulades  or  more 
ponderous  billingsgate.  Most  ably  supported,  the 
action  of  the  drama  goes  on  ;  but,  like  the  opera 
on  the  stage,  it  has  no  tangible  results.  The  peas- 
ant digs  nothing,  and  nothing  cultivates.  The 
landlord  has  no  property,  except  the  "  properties" 
lent  him  by  the  property-man.  The  "  sumptuous 
banquet"  is  empty  dishes ;  the  "  flowing  bowl" 
is  empty.  The  only  tangible  produce  is  "  the 
money  taken  at  the  doors" — of  Conciliation  hall; 
but  that  suffices  not  to  disguise  the  wretchedness 
behind  the  scenes.  The  whole  company  is  on  the 
parish.  Of  course,  "  No  money  to  be  returned !" 
"  Yivat  Regina  !"  "  Hurrah  for  Repeal !" 

The  court  of  justice  used  to  be  a  fine  scene  for 
poetic  eloquence  and  low  comedy  :  the  culprit  was 
led  off  by  his  friends  the  gaolers  to  join  his  friends 
the  witnesses  in  the  green-room.  But  Lord  Clar- 
endon and  the  special  commission  are  spoiling  that 
stock  scene,  and  threaten  to  spoil  the  whole  piece 
in  course  of  time  ;  much  to  the  indignation  of 
those  who  maintain  this  "  legitimate  drama." 


Would  that  we  could  omit  Ireland  from  our 
survey  of  passing  affairs  !  It  is  a  subject  that 
presents  every  element  of  disgust — triteness,  re- 
volting crime,  misery,  and  perversity.  This  week, 
three  Irish  bishops  have  been  writing — the  reader 
knows  what  that  means.  The  Bishop  of  Ardagh 
entertains  the  Repeal  Association  with  a  set  vituper* 
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ative  attack  on  Lord  Clarendon,  as  an  arbitrary, 
uncandid,  and  "  injurious"  viceroy.  The  Bishop 
of  Derry,  like  a  cricket-player,  challenges  "  all 
England" — to  a  scolding-match.  John  Archbishop 
of  Tuam  has  broken  his  discreet  silence,  but  in  a 
loquacity  almost  as  discreet :  instead  of  answering 
Lord  Shrewsbury,  he  says  nothing  in  an  immense 
mass  of  virulent  verbiage  :  called  upon  to  repudi- 
ate or  prohibit  the  priestly  incentives  to  murder,  he 
makes  no  response,  but  pours  forth  a  torrent  of 
abuse. 

In  the  midst  of  his  farrago,  the  mitred  incendi- 
ary does  not  forget  to  beg.  He  pictures  "  a  group 
of  nearly  twenty  persons  whose  misery  might  melt 
the  soul  of  an  alien  calumniator,  all  crying  out  to 
him  for  food  for  that  one  day's  sustenance,  and 
shrieking  with  agony  that  they  were  now  thrown 
on  the  world  to  starve."  "  He  that  ofFereth  sac- 
rifice out  of  the  goods  of  the  poor,"  says  the  arch- 
bishop, "  is  as  one  that  sacrificeth  the  son  in 
presence  of  his  father."  So  says  the  man  whom 
we  noticed  last  week  sending  20/.  to  the  repeal 
fund.  But  that  does  not  exhibit  all  the  perversity 
of  the  man  :  Dr.  M'Hale  is  a  defaulter  in  the  pay- 
ment of  the  poor-rate  in  his  district.  Although 
life  itself  may  depend  on  the  amount  collected  for 
the  sustenance  of  the  poor,  Dr.  M'Hale  has  never 
contributed  to  the  rate  ! 

Of  all  the  insane  refusals  to  enforce  the  law  in 
Ireland,  this  resistance  to  the  poor-law  seems  to  us 
the  most  wicked.  Dr.  M'Hale  is  not  singular. 
In  some  districts  the  law  is  reported  to  be  "  inop- 
erative." Passive  submission  to  famine  is  the 
deliberate  choice,  unless  England  choose  to  step  hi 
once  more..  She  may  if  she  likes.  The  Irish 
repudiate  everything  English  except  alms. — Spec- 
tator, 29  January. 

The  Irish  news  of  the  week  exhibits  certain  traits 
of  lawlessness  so  varied  and  so  marked,  that  although 
they  are  as  old  as  the  hills  they  strike  the  mind 
with  all  the  effect  of  novelty.  Bishops,  magistrates, 
farmers,  and  whiteboys,  are  conspiring  to  get  up 
incidents,  as  if  to  obUge  some  Edgeworth  or  Lever 
with  confirmatory  materials. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  M'Hale  is  ac- 
cused of  a  default  in  the  paying  of  poor-rates — 
playing  Ananias  towards  the  poor.  The  imputa- 
tion is  denied  :  some  part  of  the  rates,  it  is  said, 
have  been  paid.  When?  Since  the  charge  was 
made  ? 

Not  to  be  too  hard  upon  the  notorious  prelate,  it 
must  be  confessed  that  the  defrauding  of  the  poor- 
rate  collector  is  not  limited  to  the  ecclesiastical 
classes.  Among  the  reports  of  criminal  trials,  is 
the  prosecution  of  a  man  for  sheep-stealing :  the 
prosecutor  was  a  substantial  farmer,  with  land, 
grain,  and  stock,  in  goodly  store  ;  he  admitted  that 
the  prisoner  had  been  an  honest  and  a  starving 
man ;  the  starving  man  had  been  refused  out-door 
relief;  the  man  of  substance,  now  prosecuting  for 
the  stolen  sheep,  had  received  it !  Can  any  more 
ludicrous  and  depraved  perversion  of  the  law  be 
imagined?  Conceive  its  effect,  too,  as  avowed  in 
such  a  case. 


A  third  trait  of  the  lawlessness  is  the  resistance 
offered  by  Mr.  Waldron,  a  magistrate,  to  a  party 
of  men  who  besieged  the  gates  of  his  property  to 
execute  a  process  of  law.  It  is  an  old  tale  in  Ire- 
land, but  scarcely  less  marvellous  in  its  recurrence 
to  this  day. 

Read  also  the  evidence  of  Garrigan,  the  approver, 
in  the  case  of  the  men  charged  with  shooting  Mr. 
Bayley ;  he  describes  how  the  assassination  was 
planned  by  the  tenant  Daly  as  an  act  of  economy  ; 
the  landlord  was  shot  just  as  a  beast  of  prey  would 
be,  to  save  the  tenant  from  some  loss  ;  and  the  mur- 
derer was  aided  from  the  most  friendly  mo-tives.  As 
in  America  they  have  "  husking  frolics"  and  "  build- 
ing bees,"  so  in  Ireland  the  neighborly  creatures 
join  in  a  "  kilHng  bee."  In  India  the  villagers  joir 
to  hunt  down  the  tiger ;  in  Ireland  the  object  ot 
that  useful  sport  is  the  landlord.  Garrigan  thuiks 
it  worse,  perhaps,  to  commit  murder  than  to  break 
a  temperance  pledge — he  is  not  quite  certain,  but 
he  thinks  so.  He  would  not  murder  any  man,  but 
he  would  murder  any  one  to  oblige  a  relative. 
"  Would  you  shoot  me?"  asked  the  attorney  for 
the  defence.  "  By  Gor  I  sir,  I  would."  It  is  a 
matter  of  family  politeness.  Charily  begins  at 
home  ;  to  a  stranger,  probably,  Garrigan  would 
make  a  higher  charge. 

The  concurrence  of  such  cases  throws  some  light 
on  the  state  of  society  and  the  causes  of  crime.  The 
condition  of  Ireland  is  so  utterly  anomalous,  that 
curiosity  is  baffled  in  endeavoring  to  fix  upon  the 
cause.  It  is  the  priesthood,  says  one ;  the  non- 
enforcement  of  law,  says  another  ;  the  unequal  ex- 
ecution of  laws — ignorance — popery — poverty — 
English  misrule — a  thousand  things  are  named, 
now  as  causes,  now  as  effects.  Whatever  the 
primary  causes,  the  evil  seems  to  be,  that  all  the 
habits,  customs,  and  feelings  of  society,  tend  to 
this  lawless  laxity.  It  is  the  custom  to  allow  the 
law  to  go  to  waste,  to  live  in  squalor  and  disorder, 
to  cheat  the  collector,  to  eject  the  tenant,  to  shoot 
the  landlord;  and  custom  is  stronger  than  law. 
Alcibiades  would  have  been  a  Ribandman,  a  Wal- 
dron, a  John  of  Tuam,  he  would  have  eaten  pota- 
toes and  shot  landlords. — Spectator,  5  Feb. 

The  Dublin  Evening  Mail  gives  the  following 
list  of  gentlemen  in  the  commission  of  the  peace 
who  have  attended  the  Cashel  petty-sessions,  with 
their  liabilities — 
"  R.  Long — father  shot — himself  twice  fired  at. 
W.  Murphy — father  shot. 
Samuel  Cooper — brother  shot. 
Leonard  Keating — nephew,  Mr.  Scully,  shot. 
E.  Scully — cousin,  Mr.  Scully,  shot. 
Godfrey  Taylor — cousin,  Mr.  Clarke,  shot. 
Wm.  Roe — shot. 

C.  Clark — brother  shot ;  a  nephew,  Mr.  Roe, 
shot." 

At  Dublin,  there  was  a  stormy  meeting  of  the 
Irish  "  Confederates  ;"  the  question  of  debate  be- 
ing "  Peace  or  war  :"  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien  proposed 
a  set  of  resolutions  to  restore  unanimity,  and  pledg- 
ino-  the  association  to  peace.    Mr.  Mitchell  moved 
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an  amendment  in  favor  of  war.  He  deprecated  all 
"  balmy  balderdash"  about  peace  and  that  sort  of 
humbug-.  "  There  is,"  he  said,  "  no  opinion  in 
Ireland,  worth  a  farthing,  which  is  not  illegal." 
The  debaters  could  not  agree,  and  adjourned  their 
discu,:sion . — Spectator. 

The  Irish  in  Liverpool. — Since  Monday 
morning,  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  Irish  offend- 
ers have  been  brought  before  Mr,  Rushton — an 
average  exceeding  forty  per  day  !  The  borough 
gaol  contains  at  this  moment  more  than  one  thou- 
sand prisoners — five  hundred  being  about  the  usual 
average — and  the  workhouse  is  so  full  that  many 
shivering  vagrants  have  been  denied  admittance. — 
Liverpool  Mercury. 


Sicily  has  rebelled,  by  rebellion  has  regained 
ihe  constitution  of  1812  or  '21,  has  won* a  consti- 
tution of  some  sort  for  Naples,  and  has  thus  con- 
solidated Italian  Italy  in  a  general  bond  of  freedom. 
The  conduct  of  the  King  of  Naples  was  as  pahry 
as  it  could  well  be  ;  he  absolutely  rejected  the 
early  petitions  of  his  subjects  who  urged  him  to 
follow  the  moderate  example  of  the  other  Italian 
princes ;  when  the  Sicilians  took  up  arms,  he  tried 
lO  suppress  the  revolt  by  cruel  measures  ;  finding 
tyranny  becoming  hazardous,  he  offered  half-meas- 
ures ;  and,  meeting  with  more  obstinate  firmness 
than  he  expected,  he  granted  all.  The  nature  of 
revolt,  its  thoroughly  national  character,  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  it  was  led  by  men  of  rank  and 
known  discretion.  The  king's  concessions  were 
advised  by  his  brother,  the  Conte  d'Aquila.  King 
Ferdinand  has  just  escaped  the  fate  of  Charles  the 
Tenth  of  France,  and,  as  it  were,  doubles  with  that 
part  the  one  of  Louis  Philippe. 

The  effect  of  this  successful  rebellion  must  soon 
appear.  Should  the  subjects  in  the  otlun  Italian 
states  remain  in  discreet  alliance  with  their  imme- 
diate rulers,  the  nationalization  of  Italy  will  be 
greatly  hastened,  as  well  as  the  progress  of  reform 
throughout  the  peninsula.  The  demand  for  a 
specific  constitution  like  that  of  Sicily  might  breed 
ill  feeling,  and  alienate  the  well-disposed  princes. 
Austria  will  retrieve  her  strength,  or  lose  it,  ac- 
cording to  the  course  of  affairs  in  Central  Italy.  If 
rulers  and  people  remain  united,  Austria  must 
either  fall  into  the  custom  of  the  day,  or  consent  to 
lose  her  Italian  possessions. 

Already  the  success  of  the  Sicihans  has  had  the 
usual  induence  in  commanding  assistance.  M. 
Quizot,  who  inclined  to  Austria  while  the  Italian 
cause  seemed  doubtful,  has  now  discovered  that 
France  sympathizes  with  Italy,  and  sanctions  even 
organic  changes.  The  conversion  of  the  astute 
statesman  took  place  all  on  a  Sunday.  On  Satur- 
day, M.  de  Lamartine  made  an  eloquent  attack  on 
ministers  for  abandoning  the  traditional  policy  of 
France  in  Italy  ;  but  M.  Guizot  was  coldly  imper- 
turbable, unshaken  as  to  his  faith  in  Austrian 
moderation  and  enlightenment,  and  firm  in  main- 
taining the  status  quo.  On  Mondny,  instigated  by 
a  penetrating,  brilliant,  and  dangerously  statesman- 


like speech  from  his  great  rival,  Thiers,  M.  Guizot 
suddenly  remembered  that  France  and  he  had  all 
along  sympathized  with  the  regeneration  of  Italy. 
M.  Guizot,  it  is  clear,  has  at  last  perceived,  what 
we  ventured  to  assert  months  ago,"  that  France 
herself  adheres  to  the  Italian  alliance,  and  that  the 
official  government  cannot  safely  array  itself  on  the 
side  of  Austria. — Spectator^  5  Feb. 

Emancipation  of  Italy. — There  have  been 
stirring  debates  and  most  eloquent  speeches  in  the 
French  chamber.  The  members  of  the  liberal 
party  seem  to  have  awakened  from  a  long  trance, 
during  which  jealousy  to  England  absorbed  tlieir 
thoughts  and  energy.  Of  a  sudden  this  spell  has 
been  dissolved.  The  Italians  are  struggling  for 
their  freedom,  and  Englishmen  and  Frenchmen, 
both  sympathizing  with  and  eager  to  help  them, 
see  how  efficacious  their  help  would  be,  were  the 
countries  united.  What  is  the  obstacle?  Simply 
M.  Guizot  having  quarrelled  with  England  about 
the  Spanish  marriages,  and  his  having  in  conse- 
quence formed  a  close  alliance  with  Austria.  The 
question  now  is,  shall  Italy  be  sacrificed  to  this 
alliance  1  Shall  France  disgrace  herself  by  aiding 
Austria  to  enslave  the  Italians,  whilst  England 
takes  the  glorious  part  of  striving  in  their  behalf? 

Such  is  the  question  that  M.  Thiers  asked  vtith 
consummate  eloquence  from  the  tribune  of  the 
chamber ;  such  the  question  mutually  put  by  press 
and  public.  Mr.  Cobden  desires  the  mission  of 
peace-maker,  and  now  is  the  time  for  him  to  come 
forward.  He  has  no  need  of  appeasing  the  French 
by  disbanding  the  British  army  and  laying  up  the 
British  navy  in  ordinary.  He  has  but  to  propose 
a  frank  cooperation  to  save  Italy,  and  a  mutual 
sacrifice  of  French  and  English  pretensions  in  Spain 
on  the  altar  of  Italian  liberty. 

It  is  no  easy  task  to  rear  that  altar.  We  can- 
not conceive  a  more  difficult  political  problem,  than, 
given  the  pope  and  his  supreme  power,  to  establish 
in  and  around  his  dominions  a  free  or  representa- 
tive government  ?  If  there  are  immense  objections 
to  the  pope  being  swayed  by  Austrian  or  by  French 
councils,  what  is  to  be  said  of  the  papal  cabinet 
being  forced  open  by  a  constitutional  opposition, 
which  has  acquired  a  majority  in  a  Roman  parlia- 
ment ?  M.  Guizot  says,  the  great  object  is  to 
reconcile  the  Catholic  religion  and  its  chief  with 
the  ideas  and  liberal  progress  of  the  age.  M. 
Thiers  adds,  that  this  can  only  be  done  by  secular- 
izing the  Roman  government.  One  says,  that  in 
the  difficulties  of  reform  the  priest  will  save  the 
sovereign  ;  the  other,  that  the  sovereign  will  save 
the  priest.  We  must  own  that  we  ourselves, 
though  influenced  by  a  sincere  desire  to  be  neit})er 
extravagant  nor  extreme,  cannot  but  consider  the 
pope  as  a  huge  anomaly,  a  monster  fragment  of 
the  great  wreck  of  the  middle  ages,  still  surviving 
for  no  purpose  except  as  a  shoal  and  an  obstruc- 
tion. And  with  all  our  respect  for  Pius  the  Ninth, 
we  do  not  see  how  either  the  priestly  part  of  power 
is  to  save  the  monarchical,  or  vice  versa.  Unless, 
indeed,  as  M.  Mariotti  suggests,  the  Ferretti  were 
to  form  a  dynasty  of  popes  and  proclaim  themselves 
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the  chiefs  of  free  Italy  sacerdotal  and  lay.  Here, 
however,  would  be  th  j  end  of  the  universal  pope- 
dom. 

The  Sicilians,  however,  have  made  the  impor- 
tant step.  They  have  deposed  a  vacillating  despot, 
driven  him  and  his  troops  (»ut  of  their  capital,  and 
rejected  his  offers  of  state  councils  and  quasi-inde- 
pendence,  insisting  on  nothnig  less  than  the  con- 
stitution given  by  Lord  WiUiam  Bentinck  in  1820. 
This  constitution  is  very  favorable  both  to  the  clergy 
and  the  noblesse,  and  would  rally  these  classes,  as 
well  as  the  rural  population,  in  its  favor.  But 
unfortunately  its  house  of  commons  is  a  very  di- 
minutive assembly.  Sicily,  divided  into  twenty- 
three  districts,  would  elect  but  two  members  each 
district,  which,  with  six  for  Palermo  and  three  for 
the  other  great  towns,  would  form  a  very  small 
body  for  the  national  representation.  Had  Ferdi- 
nand of  Sicily  any  wisdom,  he  ought  to  be  con- 
tented with  such  a  constitution  ;  nay,  ought  to 
have  grasped  at  it,  since  it  gave  him  an  upper 
chamber,  like  that  of  Westminster,  which  could 
be  made  a  firm  bulwark  of  the  throne.  The  king 
has,  however,  flung  them  away,  and  prefers  some- 
thing "on  the  basis  of  the  French  Charter." 
What  this  something  is  he  does  not  appear  to  say  ; 
but  the  Sicilians  will  probably  ask  him,  and  the 
Neapolitans  too.  The  latter  people  despise  their 
uoblesse,  and  would  gladly  do  without  a  chamber 
of  peers.  Therefore  the  refusal  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  1813  is  no  unwelcome  act  to  them.  But 
to  the  Sicilian  nobles  it  will  prove  the  contrary  ; 
and  it  may  impel  them  to  unseat  Ferdinand  alto- 
gether, and  divide  the  island  of  Sicily  from  the 
mainland  of  Naples. 

But  then  comes  the  consideration  that  the  king 
has  married  an  Austrian  princess,  and  that  Austria 
will  desire  to  intervene.  The  pope  denies  the 
Austrians  passage.  But  the  Austrians  can  go  by 
sea.  It  is  not  for  the  pope  to  bar  their  passage 
by  this  route  ;  it  is  for  France  and  England. 

Have  they  courage  ? — have  they  unity  for  this  1 
That  is  the  question. — Exananer. 

ODE    TO    SICILY. — BY    WALTER    SAVAGE    LANDOR. 


Few  mortal  hands  have  struck  the  heroic  string, 
Since  Milton's  lay  in  death  across  his  breast. 

But  shall  the  lyre  then  rest 
With  vilest  dust  upon  it?     This  of  late 
Hath  been  its  fate. 


But  thou,  O  Sicily !  art  born  again. 

Far  over  chariots  and  Olympic  steeds 

I  see  the  heads  and  the  stout  arms  of  men, 

And  will  record  (God  gives  me  power)  their  deeds. 

3 
Hail  to  thee  first,  Palermo  !  hail  to  thee 
Who  callest  with  loud  voice,  '^  Arise!  be  free, 
Weak  is  the  hand  and  rusty  is  the  chain.'''* 
Thou  callest ;  nor  in  vain. 


Not  only  from  the  mountains  rushes  forth 
The  knishthood  of  the  north. 


In  whom  my  soul  elate 

Owns  now  a  race  cognate, 
But  even  the  couch  of  Slotli,  'mid  painted  walls. 
Swells  up,  and  men  start  forth  from  it,  where  calls 
The  voice  of  honor,  long,  too  long,  unheard. 

5 

Not  that  the  wretch  was  feared. 
Who  feared  the  meanest  as  he  feared  the  best, 

But  that  around  all  kings 

Forever  springs 
A  wasting  vapor  that  absorbs  the  fire 

Of  all  that  would  rise  higher. 

6 

Even  free  nations  will  not  let  there  be 

More  nations  free. 
Witness  (0  shame  !)  our  own, 
Of  late  yeais  viler  none.  . 

7 

To  gratify  a  brood. 
Swamp-fed  amid  the  Suabian  wood, 
The  sons  of  Lusitania  were  cajoled. 

And  bound  and  sold, 
And  sent  in  chains  where  we  unchain  the  slave 

We  die  with  thirst  to  save 

8 
Ye  too,  Sicilians,  ye  too  gave  we  up 

To  drain  the  bitter  cup, 
Which  ye  dash  from  ye  in  the  despot's  face  .  . 
O  glorious  race  ! 


Which  Hiero,  Gelon,  Pindar  sat  among 
And  praised  for  weaker  deeds  in  deathless  songs  ; 
One  is  yet  left  to  laud  ye.     Years  have  marred 
My  voice,  my  prelude  for  some  better  bard, 
When  such  shall  rise  ;  and  such  your  deeds  create. 

10 

In  the  lone,  woods,  and  late. 
Murmurs  swell  loud  and  louder,  till  at  last 

So  strong  the  blast, 
That  the  whole  forest,  earth  and  sea  and  sky, 

To  the  loud  surge  reply. 

11 

Within  the  circle  of  six  hundred  years, 
Show  me  a  Bourbon  on  whose  brow  appears 

No  brand  of  traitor.     Change  the  tree. 
From  the  same  stock  forever  will  there  be 
The  same  foul  canker,  the  same  bitter  fruit 
Strike,  Sicily,  uproot 
The  cursed  upas.     Never  trust 
That  race  again  :  down  with  it ;  dust  to  dust 

Examinci 

We  have  yet  to  learn  the  most  interesting  and 
important  of  the  consequences  of  the  Sicilian  rev- 
olution, namely,  its  effect  on  the  adjacent  states 
of  Italy  and  on  the  decision  of  the  cabinet  of 
Vienna.  In  both  quarters  that  effect  will  be  ex- 
tremely great, '  and  we  fear  that  it  will  ♦end  to 
excite  the  passions  of  anarchy  in  one  direction,  as 
much  as  the  fears  of  absolutism  in  another.  At 
this  moment,  too,  the  leading  orators  of  the  French 
chamber  have  been  engaged  in  a  discussion  on  tho 
delicate  and  complicated  affairs  of  Italy  in  a  man- 
ner which  demonstrates  that,  whatever  may  be  the 
disposition  of  M.  Guizot's  cabinet,  it  will  be  impos- 
sible for  France  to  tolerate  any  aggression  of  Als- 
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tria  on  the  rights  of  the  independent  states  of  Italy. 
The  papal  government  has  already  given  a  decisive 
refusal  to  the  Austrian  application  for  the  passage 
of  troops,  and  announced  its  intention  of  defending 
the  neutrality  and  independence  of  the  dominions  of 
Rome  by  all  the  weapons  it  can  command.  Can 
Austria,  then,  dare  to  run  the  risks  of  war  in  Italy, 
with  her  finances  exhausted,  her  alliances  shaken, 
and  the  certainty  that  France  would  sooner  or  later 
be  driven  to  espouse  the  popular  cause  ?  Can  she, 
on  the  other  hand,  avow  to  Italy  and  to  Europe, 
that  in  principle  she  is  already  vanquished,  that 
her  ascendency  over  that  peninsula  is  annihilated, 
that  the  interventions  of  1821  and  1831  are  now 
beyond  her  power,  and  that  the  defence  of  Lom- 
bardy  is  all  that  remains  of  the  Italian  policy  of 
Prince  Metternich  ■?  Either  alternative  is  equally 
formidable — the  choice  between  them  more  formi- 
dable still ;  yet  that  option  is  the  only  power 
Prince  Metternich  still  enjoys  ;  the  rest  is  beyond 
his  control. —  Times. 

A  STATISTICAL  accouut  of  the  population  of  Italy, 
up  to  the  end  of  last  year,  gives  the  following 
results : — 


The  Two  Sicilies, 

8,566,900 

Piedmont  &  Sardinia, 

4,879,000 

Roman  States, 

2,877,000 

Tuscany  and  Lucca, 

1,701,700 

Monaco, 

7,580 

Saint  Marino, 

7,950 

Modena, 

483,000 

Parma  &  Placentia, 

477,000 

Venetian  Lombardy, 

4,759,000 

Italian  Tyrol, 

522,008 

Istria, 

485,000 

Total,      . 

24,567,238 

A  LETTER  from  Constantinople  of  the  17th  says  : 
— "  The  pope's  nuncio,  Mgr.  Ferrieri,  arrived 
yesterday  at  Constantinople,  on  the  Sardinian 
steamer  the  Tripoli.  A  very  brilliant  reception 
was  given  to  him.  After  the  usual  salutes  were 
exchanged  between  the  Sardinian  packet-boat  and 
the  foreign  vessels  of  war,  the  nuncio,  accompa- 
nied by  the  Catholic  Armenian  patriarch,  disem- 
barked at  Top-Khane  in  a  superb  boat  M^th  five 
pairs  of  oars,  which  Was  placed  at  his  disposal  by 
the  government.  He  was  then  conducted  with 
the  other  persons  of  the  mission,  in  carriages 
belonging  to  the  court,  to  his  hotel  at  Pera.  The 
crowd  which  assembled  on  his  passage  cried, 
'  Long  live  Pius  IX  I  Long  live  the  liberty  of 
Italy!'  The  nuncio  from  these  cries  might 
almost  have  believed  that  he  had  not  left  Rome. 
Immediately  after  reaching  his  hotel  he  received 
the  congratulations  of  the  diplomatic  body,  and  of 
the  deputations  of  the  different  religious  communi- 
ties, united  and  not  united.  The  porte  has  given 
him  the-  hotel  he  occupies,  and  will  pay  all  his 
expenses  whilst  he  remains  here,  which  will  be  for 
two  or  three  months.  Among  the  persons  who 
form  part  of  the  nuncio's  suite  are  Monsignor 
Vespesiani,  the  Canon  Capri  Galanti,  Count  Fer- 


retti,  nephew  of  the  cardinal   and  cousin  of  the 
holy  father,  and  Count  Marchetti." 

From  tlie  Spectator. 

Historical  Parallels  :  Switzerlani>andPo 
LAND. — There  are  some  historical  events  cited  as 
parallels,  which  are  very  angular  illustrations — 
having  one  point  in  common,  the  further  they  are 
traced  the  more  they  deviate.  The.  affairs  of 
Switzerland,  however,  do  seem  to  afford  a  parallel 
to  the  proceedings  which  terminated  in  the  partition 
of  Poland. 

Take  these  passages  in  the  Edinburgh  Eeview, 
said  to  have  been  written  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh. 

"  The  death  of  Augustus,  in  1733,  had  nearly 
occasioned  a  general  war  throughout  Europe.  *  * 
The  court  of  St.  Petersburg  then  set  up  the  fatal 
pretext  of  a  guarantee  of  the  Polish  constitution, 
founded  on  the  transactions  of  1717.  A  guarantee 
of  the  territories  and  rights  of  one  independent  slate 
against  others,  is  perfectly  compatible  with  justice; 
but  a  guarantee  of  the  institutions  of  a  people  against 
themselves,  is  but  another  name  for  dependence  on 
the  foreign  power  which  enforces  it.  In  pursuance 
of  this  pretended  guarantee,  the  country  was  in- 
vaded by  60,000  Russians,  who  ravaged  with  fire 
and  sword  every  district  opposed  to  their  progress." 

The  writer  then  remarks  on  the  libcrum  veto., 
which  enabled  every  nuncio  to  stop  every  public 
measure  if  he  dissented  from  it ;  and  he  adds — 
"  Generally  speaking,  the  absolute  negative  en- 
joyed by  every  member  of  the  Polish  diet  seems 
to  have  arisen  from  the  principle  that  the  nuncios 
were  not  representative,  but  ministers ;  that  the 
power  of  acting  was  limited  by  the  imperative  in- 
structions of  the  provinces  ;  that  the  constitution 
was  rather  a  confederacy  than  a  commonwealth, 
and  the  diet  not  so  much  a  deliberative  assembly 
as  a  meeting  of  delegates,  whose  whole  duty  con- 
sisted in  declaring  the  determination  of  their  re- 
spective constituents.-' 

The  result  was,  that  war  between  the  majority 
and  minority  was  legitimate,  and  neither  party 
were  treated  as  rebels,  for  both  were  composed 
of  members  of  the  sovereign  class.  "  The  ordi- 
nary was  converted  into  a  confederate  diet,  and  is 
perhaps  the  most  singular  example  in  history  of  a 
legislative  assembly  assuming  the  form  of  a  party 
in  civil  war  in  order  to  escape  from  the  restraints 
of  an  inconvenient  law." 

The  French  government,  by  its  note  of  the  I8th 
January,  1848,  has  formally  declared,  that  no  change 
shall  be  made  in  the  federal  pact  of  Switzerland 
without  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  twenty-two 
cantons.  Its  right  of  interference  is  founded  on 
its  having  been  ^guarantee  as  respects  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  republic. 

We  have,  then,  foreign  nations  interfering  in 
the  internal  organization  of  the  government  of 
Switzerland  under  the  pretence  of  asserting  guar- 
anteed rights  ;  the  diet  of  Switzerland  assuming 
the  form  of  a  party  in  the  civil  war  ;  the  present 
state  of  the  organization  of  Switzerland  requiring 
change  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  an  event, 
and  such  .change  forbidden  by  foreign  powers. 
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Is  the  result  to  be,  that  on  account  of  civil  dis- 
sensions which  may  occur  if  no  organic  change  is 
made  in  the  pact,  foreign  troops  may  ravage  with 
fire  and  sword  every  district  opposed  to  them; 
and  then  a  partition  of  Switzerland,  having  the 
protectorate  of  neighboring  governments  for  its 
several  portions ;  those  portions  finally  to  be  ab- 
sorbed in  the  territory  of  neighboring  states? 

Behold  the  fruit  of  a  guarantee  I 


From  the  Times. 

M.  Thiers. — The  speeches  delivered  by  M. 
Thiers  in  the  course  of  that  general  review  of  the 
politics  of  the  world  which  takes  place  before  the 
chamber  of  deputies  in  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
do  credit  to  his  talents  and  his  sincerity.  Although 
he  evidently  participates  in  the  passions  which  are 
excited  at  this  time  to  an  extraordinary  degree 
against  the  French  ministers,  he  has  abstained  from 
the  more  dangerous  and  excessive  demonstrations 
of  the  radical  party,  and  confined  himself  within 
tlie  limits  of  a  policy  which  might  be  pursued  by 
a  government.  In  short,  whilst  others  have  been 
indulging  in  the  extravagance  of  declamation,  M. 
Thiers  has  sought  to  convince  the  French  chamber, 
and  the  rest  of  Europe,  that  his  views  are  still 
governed  by  the  principles  of  a  statesman.  We, 
therefore,  give  him  the  credit  due  to  some  discretion, 
as  well  as  sincerity  ;  but,  although  we  believe  that 
he  has  frankly  stated  his  opinions,  and  that  those 
opinions  have  no  immediate  connection  with  the 
wild  schemes  of  the  French  radicals,  we  hasten  to 
add  that  these  speeches  have  in  no  degree  increased 
our  confidence  in  his  political  character  or  our 
sympathy  with  the  cause  he  defends.  We  do  him 
no  injustice  in  saying  that  this  cause  is  the  cause 
of  the  French  revolution.  He  began  his  political 
career  as  the  ingenious,  eloquent,  and  unscrupulous 
defender  of  revolutionary  governments  ;  he  is  now 
completing  that  part  of  his  labors  by  an  equally 
elaborate  and  fantastic  panegyric  of  the  man  by 
whom  all  the  despotic,  aggressive,  and  anti-social 
tendencies  of  the  revolution  were  raised  to  their 
highest  power.  In  public  life  he  has  professed  his 
adherence  to  the  same  creed,  especially  since  he 
exchanged  the  cause  of  the  government  for  that  of 
the  opposition.  His  policy  avowedly  is  to  promote, 
by  means  adapted  to  the  present  state  of  his  country, 
and  of  the  world,  the  same  objects  which  have  been 
marked  out  at  ditTerent  times,  and  by  different 
powers  throughout  the  course  of  the  greatest  con- 
vulsion in  modern  society.  It  cannot  be  repeated 
too  often  that  the  French  revolution,  or  rather  the 
revolution  in  the  affairs  of  Europe,  produced  mainly 
by  the  dissemination  of  French  principles,  is  not 
an  event  terminated,  concluded,  and  accomplished, 
but  that  it  is  still  and  continually  in  progress.  It 
is  still  fomenting  the  same  hatred  of  religious 
aristocratical  institutions  and  privileges ;  it  is  still 
subverting  the  principles  of  authority  to  which  men 
yielded  in  former  ages  a  loyal  or  unconscious 
obedience  ;  and  though  it  cares  but  little  for  the 
evils  of  anarchy  or  the  benefits  of  genuine  liberty, 
no  sacrifice  is  too  great  to  throw  off  and  extirpate 


the  natural  checks  to  democratic  license.  To  u-se 
M.  Thiers'  own  words — "I  am,"  said  he  "of 
the  party  of  the  revolution  in  Europe  ;  I  wish  the 
revolution  to  be  carried  on  by  the  hands  of  its 
moderate  supporters.  I  shall  do  all  that  I  can  to 
keep  it  in  the  hands  of  that  moderate  party,  but  it 
it  should  pass  into  the  hands  of  a  party  not  moderate, 
I  shall  not  abandon  the  cause  of  the  revolution. 
I  shall  be  always  of  the  party  of  the  revolution." 
These  expressions  deserve  to  be  remembered — and 
especially  by  those  who  have  affected  to  regard 
M.  Thiers  as  the  champion  of  an  alliance  with  this 
country.  This  country  must,  indeed,  be  strangely 
changed  before  it  would  select  an  avowed  French 
revolutionist  as  the  object  of  its  confidence  and 
respect.  M.  Thiers  proceeded  to  apply  these 
principles  to  the  Swiss  question.  In  his  opinion, 
the  revolution  and  the  counter-revolution  are  there 
at  war ;  and  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  the  man 
who  as  a  writer  could  palliate  the  black  crimes  of 
the  French  convention  should,  as  an  orator,  find  it 
a  very  easy  task  to  excuse  the  conduct  of  the  Swiss 
diet.  The  Swiss  have  certainly,  not  exhibited  the 
fanatical  levity  or  the  sanguinary  violence  of  the 
Parisian  sections  of  1793,  but  they  have  shown 
enough  of  the  revolutionary  spirit  to  entitle  them 
to  M.  Thiers'  applause.  The  success  of  the  late 
campaign,  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  and  the 
complete  subversion  of  the  legal  governments  in 
the  conservative  cantons,  have  not  been  followed  by 
the  species  of  pacification  we  ourselves  had  at  one 
moment  hoped  for.  The  promise  of  an  amnesty, 
and  of  other  conciliatory  measures,  though  made 
to  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  is  still  so  distant  that 
four  of  the  principal  members  of  the  moderate 
party  in  Switzerland  have  resigned  their  commis- 
sions on  the  federal  staff,  because  they  feel  them- 
selves compelled  to  withdraw  the  support  they  had 
hitherto  given  to  the  government.  In  spite  of  the 
indignation  caused  throughout  Europe  by  the  un- 
worthy proceedings  of  the  government  of  the 
Valais,  supported  by  federal  commissioners  and 
federal  troops,  at  the  Monastery  of  St.  Bernard, 
these  outrages  have  continued.  The  occupation 
took  place  on  the  15th  of  December ;  on  the  12tb 
of  January  the  garrison,  still  remaining  there, 
ordered  the  monks  to  be  confined  to  their  cells, 
which  were  guarded  by  armed  sentries,  and  per- 
mission was  reluctantly  conceded  to  the  fathers  tc 
attend  divine  service  in  the  chapel.  On  the  21st 
of  January  they  were  forcibly  driven  out  of  the 
monastery  by  the  soldiers,  and  compelled  to  march 
to  the  infirmary  at  Martigny  ;  afterwards  even  that 
refuge  v^as  denied  them.  In  the  Canton  de  Vaud 
the  legislative  council  has  been  engaged  in  the 
discussion  of  a  law  for  the  complete  suppression 
of  all  religious  worship  not  in  connection  with  the 
established  church,  and  this  enactment  has  been 
carried  by  64  to  38  votes.  The  avowed  object  of 
the  measure  is  to  annihilate  the  Protestant  evan- 
gelical sects,  or,  as  they  are  improperly  termed  in 
Switzerland,  the  Methodists.  These  unfortunate 
sects  will  now  be  persecuted  wdth  as  much  ardor 
as  the  Jesuits  have  been.     They  are  called  the 
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Protestant  Jesuits ;  and,  accordingly,  the  purest 
Protestant  democracy  in  Europe  puts  in  force 
against  them  a  law  scarcly  less  intolerant  than  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  Already  there 
are  in  London  at  this  time  fugitives  from  the  Swiss 
cantons  who  are  not  monks  or  Jesuits,  but  Protes- 
tant pastors  and  Christians,  proscribed  and  banished 
for  having  sought  to  worship  God  in  their  own 
way.  M.  Thiers  is  right ;  these  are  indeed  tri- 
umphs of  liberty  which  may  well  remind  him  of 
the  favorite  passages  in  his  French  revolution. 
We  must,  however,  deny  the  converse  of  the 
proposition,  which  he  seeks  to  fix  on  his  opponents. 
It  is  not  true  that  all  who  are  not  partisans  of  his 
revolutionary  theory  are  therefore  counter-revolu- 
tionary— that  is,  the  partisans  of  repressive  meas- 
ures almost  equally  contrary  to  the  rights  and 
interests  of  mankind,  and  it  is  a  gross  misrepre- 
sentation to  thrust  his  antagonists  into  the  one 
extreme  becausift  they  recoil  from  the  other.  In 
the  name  of  this  country,  at  least,  and  in  the  name 
of  a  large  and  enlightened  party  in  France,  in 
Germany,  and  elsewhere,  we  may  assert  the 
influence  and  the  worth  of  principles  equally  opposed 
to  the  violence  of  the  Swiss  diet  or  the  French 
convention,  and  to  the  policy  which  is  professed  by 
the  cabinets  of  Vienna  and  St.  Petersburg.  The 
best  friends  of  liberty  are  anti-revolutionists,  without 
being  counter-revolutionists  ;  that  is,  they  reject  the 
pretended  benefits  which  are  purchased  at  the 
expense  of  justice  and  right,  without  being  the  more 
disposed  to  thwart  or  oppose  the  progress  of  rational 
reform.  In  that  middle  course  lies  the  only  safe  track 
for  those  who  are  intrusted  with  the  management  of 
public  affairs,  and  he  would  prove  a  dangerous  guide 
who  should  allow  his  sympathies  or  his  fears  to  urge 
or  to  repel  him  to  either  extreme.  In  spite,  there- 
fore, of  the  moderation  of  the  tone  of  these  speeches 
of  M.  Thiers,  there  is  that  in  the  stamp  and  pur- 
pose of  his  mind  which  identifies  him  and  his  party 
with  the  enemies  of  the  tranquillity  and  the  per- 
manent interests  of  Europe. 


The  following  are  the  most  prominent  passages 
in  the  address  of  the  second  chamber  of  the  states 
of  Wurtemberg,  in  answer  to  the  speech  from  the 
*hrone : — 

"  We  participate  in  the  convictions  of  your  maj- 
esty, that  the  present  state  of  the  periodical  press  in 
Germany  does  not  answer  either  to  the  just  expec- 
tations of  the  governments  or  to  the  wants  of  the 
■neople.  May  the  propositions  presented  by  your 
majesty  to  the  diet  bring  about  a  legal  establish- 
ment of  the  freedom  of  the  press  in  all  Germany, 
and  quickly  insure  to  the  people  the  faculty  of 
Jiaking  their  opinions  freely  known.  Will  your 
.najesty  perm-it  us,  the  representatives  of  your 
faithful  subjects,  to  hope  for  a  greater  liberty  for 
the  press,  in  discussing  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
country,  in  conformity  with  the  words  your  majesty 
has  addressed  to  us,  and  with  the  fundamental  law. 
Incessantly  occupied  in  developing  our  legislation, 
your  majesty  announces  to  us  that  at  the  next  diet 
we  shall  have  several  judicial  reforms,  in  conso- 
nance with  the  wants  of  the  age.  Filled  with  joy 
and  gratitude  towards  your  majesty,  the  august 


protector  of  German  nationality,  we  hail  this  meas- 
ure as  a  first  step  towards  a  common  legislation  for 
all  Germany.  We  shall  examm-e  wiih  the  greater 
interest  the  other  bills  which  may  be  submitted  to 
us,  as  we  are  so  fully  convinced  that  our  epoch 
urgently  requires  reforms  in  the  administration  of 
justice.  Your  majesty  has  deigned  to  make  allu- 
sion to  a  neighboring  country,  with  which  we  have 
numerous  relations.  If  we  should  experience  any 
serious  alarms  for  the  public  order  and  tranquillity 
of  our  country,  your  majesty  will  find  in  tho  whole 
body  of  your  people  that  good  spirit  which  never 
recoils  from  making  any  sacrifice  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  order  and  right  in  the  country.  Strong  in 
the  union  and  reciprocal  confidence  between  the 
sovereign  and  the  people,  we  shall  rally  round  the 
constitutional  throne  of  our  beloved  king,  and  meet 
with  calmness  the  coming  storms." 


The  Prussian  Universal  Gazette  gives  the  fol- 
lowing statistical  account  of  the  Jewish  populatioD 
of  Europe.  England  and  Ireland,  13,000,  beinj 
only  the  2076th  part  of  the  whole  population 
Belgium,  1954,  the  2157th  of  the  population 
Sweden  and  Norway,  850,  the  5012th  part  of  tht 
population  ;  Denmark,  6000,  the  356th  part  of  the 
population  ;  France,  70,000,  the  487th  part  of  the 
population  ;  the  Netiierlands,  52,000,  the  61st  part 
of  the  population  ;  in  Russia,  including  the  Asiatic 
portion,  the  Jews  form  the  56th  part  of  the  pop- 
ulation. The  states  of  Austria,  641,000,  being 
the  57th  part  of  the  population  ;  in  Italy,  whh  the 
exception  of  the  Austrian  provinces,  40,000  ;  Ger- 
many, not  including  Austria  and  Prussia,  175,000  ; 
Prussia,  222,814,  being  about  a  74lh  part  of  rfie 
population. 

From  the  Spectator. 

Progress  of  Cheap  Postage. — We  print  a 
table  showing  the  increase  in  the  number  of  charge- 
able letters  delivered  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in 
each  year  from  1839  to  1847  inclusive.  The  first 
year  in  this  table  was  the  last  of  the  old  system, 
and  in  that  year  the  number  of  chargeable  letters 
delivered  within  the  United  Kingdom,  excluding 
franks  and  letters  sent  abroad,  was  76  millions  ;  in 
the  last  year  of  the  series  the  number  was  322 
millions,  or  an  increase  of  325  per  cent.  A  con- 
tinued annual  increase  of  nearly  40  per  cent,  shows 
that  the  public  is  responding  to  the  concessions 
which  are  made  to  it,  and  is  steadily  advancing  in 
the  habit  of  correspondence  by  letter.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  taxation,  also,  the  new  system,  so  far  as  it 
has  been  carried,  is  eminently  successful.  The 
post-office  used  to  produce  a  net  revenue  of  about 
a  million  ;  the  first  effect  of  reduced  postage  was 
a  fall  in  the  revenue  ;  but  that  also  has  steadily 
advanced.  In  the  published  revenue-accounts  the 
post-office  has  but  once  figured  under  the  head  of 
"  decrease,"  for  the  trifling  sum  of  8.000/.  The 
tables  usually  printed  in  the  newspapers  fail  to  show 
the  actual  revenue  accruing  to  any  department ; 
they  are  limited  to  Great  Britain,  excluding  Ireland : 
also  they  only  show  the  money  paid  by  the  de- 
partment to  the  exchequer.  In  the  case  of  the 
post-office,  this  fact  operates  the  more  forcibly  on  the 
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aspect  of  the  published  accounts,  since  the  increase 
of  business  causes  a  larger  amount  of  balances  to 
be  left  in  the  hands  of  post-masters,  and  thus  there 
is  a  continual  tendency  to  abate  the  apparent  in- 
crease in  the  account  of  the  money  that  reaches  the 
exchequer  ;  a  tendency  which  will  continue  while 
the  department  is  in  its  present  state  of  rapid  growth. 
Another  cause  of  apparent  abatement  in  the  rev- 
enue is,  the  amount  of  increased  expense  thrown 
on  the  department  other  than  that  due  to  the  sim- 
ple cost  of  transmitting  correspondence.  For  ex- 
ample, to  take  only  one  item,  there  has  been  an 
immense  increase  in  the  number  of  newspapers 
transmitted  by  post,  and  the  expense  of  course 
falls  on  the  department ;  but  the  increased  revenue 
•lerived  from  the  newspaper-stamp,  which  is  de- 
fended as  a  real  postage,  is  set  down  to  the  credit 
of  the  stamp-office.  In  spite  of  all  these  abate- 
ments, the  net  revenue  displayed  in  the  revenue- 
accounts  for  the  past  year  was  864,000/. 

The  moral  taught  by  this  steady  increase  both  of 
letters  and  revenue  in  the  post-office  is,  that  in- 
creased facilities  for  the  public  bring  a  correspond- 
ing increase  both  of  business  and  profit  to  the  de- 
partment. But  this  fact  comes  out  still  more 
strongly  on  a  scrutiny  of  the  details.  The  last 
column  in  the  table  is  particularly  instructive  ;  it 
shows  the  annual  increase  per  cent,  in  the  number 
of  letters,  as  compared  with  the  number  in  1839, 
for  each  of  the  eight  subsequent  years,  as  fol- 
lows— 

123  ...  36  ...  U  ...  18  ...  28  ...  39  ...  37  ...  30 

Let  the  reader  glance  at  these  figures  while  we 
recite  two  or  three  facts.  In  1841  the  whig  min- 
istry went  out  of  office  ;  and  Mr.  Goulburn,  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  chancellor  of  tl>e  exchequer,  had  hard- 
ened his  heart  against  faith  in  post-office  improve- 
ments. His  predecessor  had  contemplated  a  plan  for 
adding  to  the  number  of  rural  posts  ;  and  a  first  step 
in  that  direction  was  to  have  been  made,  at  a  cost 
of  7,000/.  or  8,000/.  Mr.  Goulburn  rejected  that 
plan,  as  "expensive;"  and  in  1842-3  little  was 
done  to  extend  post-office  communication.  In  1843, 
however,  there  was  a  parliamentary  agitation  ;  the 
post-office  again  began  to  extend  its  facilities ;  and 
the  annual  increase,  which  received  so  remarkable 
a  check  in  the  two  years  of  torpidity,  again  thawed 
into  active  motion.  Even  the  commercial  distress 
of  1847  had  no  such  effi^ct  in  abating  the  annual 
increase  as  the  official  torpidity  of  1842-3.  And 
from  what  we  have  noted  above,  it  may  be  inferred 
that,  in  spite  of  the  "  expense"  which  Mr.  Goul- 
burn so  much  feared,  the  increased  facility  has  been 
profitable  to  the  department. 

We  have  here  considered  only  the  facilities  af- 
forded by  direct  regulation — we  have  in  fact  limited 
our  view  to  the  results  obtained  from  the  partial 
and  gradual  adoption  of  Mr.  Rowland  HilFs  plans. 
We  are  well  aware  that  there  are  auxiliary  facil- 
ities to  be  afforded  from  measures  with  which  Mr. 
Hill  has  nothing  to  do,  and  especially  by  the  re- 
moval of  abuses  which  impede  the  efficiency  of  the 
establishment.     It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the 


post-office  differs  from  the  other  revenue  depart- 
ments in  being  not  only  a  tax-coUecting  office,  hut 
also  a  trading  corporation  of  public  carriers ;  it  is 
therefore  bound  to  employ  efficient  servants.  In 
no  department,  however,  has  the  system  of  patron- 
age been  more  grossly  abused  by  the  appointment 
of  persons  among  the  subordinates  wholly  unfitted 
for  the  duties.  At  present  we  abstain  from  enter- 
ing into  that  branch  of  the  subject ;  only  noting 
the  fact  here,  as  causing  one  of  the  most  serious 
abatements  in  the  apparent  advance  of  the  post-office 
and  its  revenue. 

The  following  is  an  estimate  of  the  number  of 
chargeable  letters  delivered  in  the  United  Kingdom 
in  each  year  from  1839  to  1847  : 

Annual  Increase. 
Year.         Number  of  Letters.  Number  of  Letters.  Per  cent.  reck. 

on     the    num. 
for  1839. 

1839*  76,000,0001        

1840  169,000,000  93.000,000  123  per  ct. 

1841  196,-500,000  27,500,000  36       " 

1842  207,000,000  10,500,000  14       " 

1843  220,500,000  13,500,000  18       " 

1844  242,000,000  21,500,000  28       " 

1845  271,500,000  29.500,000  39       " 

1846  299,500,000  28,000,000  37       " 

1847  322,000,000  22,500,000  30       " 


M.  GuIzot's  want  of  moral  sense  has  been  be- 
trayed in  another  affair  ;  not  so  important  in  itself 
as  the  pacification  of  Switzerland,  but  momentous 
as  the  overt  sign  of  a  deplorable  official  corruption 
in  France.  A  practice  has  obtained  of  permitting 
private  persons  to  purchase  the  resignation  of  peo- 
ple in  office,  in  order  to  make  a  vacancy  for  the 
purchaser.  That  is  not  all :  the  purchaser  does 
not  always  pay  for  the  vacancy  to  which  he  is 
appointed,  but  sometimes  for  another  vacancy  which 
a  minister  wishes  to  fill  up  with  a  third  party.  In 
effect,  therefore,  a  candidate  for  office  purchases 
his  place  with  an  indirect  bribe  to  the  minister. 
And  it  is  disclosed  that  M.  Guizot  has  been  a 
party  to  such  transactions ;  a  M.  Petit,  whose 
case  was  brought  before  the  chamber  of  deputies, 
having  twice  eflfected  such  an  operation.  M. 
Guizot's  defence  was  the  worst  part  of  the  afl^air. 
In  terms  he  condemned  the  practice ;  but  he  ex- 
cused the  particular  bargains  on  the  score  of  long- 
continued  usage,  averred  that  there  had  been  no 
recent  instance,  and  promised  a  law  to  prevent  the 
abuse  in  future.  In  other  words,  M.  Guizot  is 
virtuous  when  found  out.  He  acts  on  the  maxim 
which  was  the  flaw  in  Bacon's  philosophy,  and 
probably  caused  his  downhill — that  falsehood  is 
like  an  alloy,  which  makes  affairs  work  better. 
As  a  man  of  letters,  he  will  write  in  a  high  his- 
toric vein  ;  as  a  working  statesman,  he  accepts  a 
lov/er  standard. 

*  The  estimate  for  1839  is  founded  on  the  fiscerfaincd 
number  of  letters  for  one  week  in  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber ;  and,  strictly  speaking,  it  is  for  the  year  ending;  De- 
cember 5,  at  which  lime4d.  was  made  the  muximiiin  ra!e. 
The  estimate  for  each  subsequent  year  is  founded  on  the 
ascertained  nnmlier  of  letters  for  one  week  in  euth  ciilen- 
dur  month.  (Vide  return  to  the  house  of  commons,  Na 
586,1847.)  ^^      , 

tThis  is  exclusive  of  about  6,500,000  of  franks. 
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But  this  incident  does  not  stand  alone  ;  it  be- 
longs to  the  same  class  with  the  affair  of  M.  Teste 
and  General  Cubieres — another  indication  of  the 
wide-spread  corruption  that  undermines  French 
society.  Those  whom  France  has  for  enemies 
will  rejoice  at  it,  since  it  weakens  her :  her 
strength  is  sapped  by  domestic  treachery,  in  which 
the  highest  of  her  official  men  partake  :  she  can- 
not trust  her  own  citizens,  however  exalted  by 
talent  or  station. — Spectator,  29  Jan. 


A  QUESTION  of  some  interest,  respecting  the  cus- 
tody of  an  infant,  was  decided  on  Monday,  in  the 
Bail  Court,  by  Mr.  Justice  Wightman.  The 
child,  Margaret  White,  aged  eight  years,  (her 
father's  name  was  Thurston,)  was  brought  up 
under  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  She  was  ille- 
gitimate, and  the  application  was  made  on  behalf 
of  the  mother,  who  alleged  that  the  girl  had  been 
stolen  from  her.  The  infant  had  been  originally 
placed  by  the  father  and  mother  at  nurse  with  a 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Browne,  with  whom  she  lived  seven 
years  ;  Mrs.  Browne  being  the  sister  of  the  child's 
father  In  consequence,  however,  of  a  disagree- 
ment between  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Browne,  which  led  to 
their  separation,  little  Margaret  was  removed,  and 
placed  under  the  care  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bucking- 
ham ;  who,  it  was  alleged,  were  bringing  her  up 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  and  intended  to  rear 
her  for  the  stage.  (Mrs.  Buckingham  belongs  to 
the  Haymarket  Theatre.)  An  application  was  made 
by  Mr.  Browne  to  the  Buckinghams  to  give  up  the 
child  to  him,  on  the  ground  that  his  father  and  sis- 
ter believed  it  to  be  his,  and  were  disposed  on  that 
account  to  leave  it  some  money.  The  request  was 
refused  by  the  Buckinghams.  In  November  last, 
while  the  little  girl  was  playing  in  Golden  Square, 
she.  was  taken  away  by  Mrs.  Browne,  and  con- 
veyed to  Cambridge ;  hence  the  present  proceed- 
ings. An  attempt  was  made,  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  judge,  to  arrange  the  matter  out  of  court ; 
but  the  parties  could  not  come  to  terms.  The 
case  then  proceeded.  Its  result  appeared  to  tarn 
on  a  long  conversation  which  Mr.  Justice  Wight- 
man  held  on  the  bench  with  the  little  girl,  who 
displayed  remarkable  intelligence.  After  this  con- 
ference, the  judge  expressed  his  opin-ion  that  Mar- 
garet White  had  not  been  taken  away,  but  had 
accompanied  Mrs.  Browne  willingly.  Indeed,  it 
was  very  evident  from  her  demeanor  in  court,  that 
she  entertained  a  strong  preference  for  the  Brownes 
ever  the  Buckinghams.  It  also  appeared  that  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Browne  were  again  living  together.  It 
was  therefore  ordered  that  the  girl  should  remain 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Browne,  the  mother  being  al- 
lowed access  at  all  reasonable  and  seasonable  times. 


Itionof  Abd-el-Kader  as  a  soldier,  politician,  or 
Mahometan  priest,  it  is  much  greater  as  a  literarj' 
man.  He  is  said  to  be  as  learned  as  an  Arab  can 
be.  Two  leather  trunks,  containing  his  library, 
have  always  accompanied  him,  even  during  the 
last  months  that  preceded  his  submission  ;  they 
also  made  part  of  his  personal  baggage  on  board. 
But  every  one  is  ignorant  of  the  real  cause  of  his 
submission,  which  was  love.  He  is  another 
Antony.  After  having  endeavored  with  heroic 
courage  to  make  a  passage  through  the  Moorish 
camp,  he  succeeded,  with  a  considerable  number 
of  his  followers,  in  sufficiently  disengaging  himself 
to  be  able  to  gain  the  desert ;  but  at  the  moment 
he  was  about  to  profit  by  the  liberty  this  last  coup 
de  main  gave  him,  he  heard  the  firing  which  had 
reached  his  deira.  Then,  like  the  lien  of  the 
desert  who  sees  his  lioness  entrapped  and  his  cubs 
carried  away,  he  retraced  his  steps  and  fell  upon 
the  Moors,  with  the  rest  of  his  faithful  followers ; 
whilst  the  cries  of  his  wives,  whose  tents  the  ene- 
my had  commenced  pillaging,  exalted  his  courage. 
Twice  the  emir  was  rolled  to  the  ground  with  his 
horse  wounded  under  him  ;  twice  surrounded  and 
seized,  he  released  himself  by  liis  extraordinary 
agility,  and  gained  a  victory  by  hard  fighting  in 
the  midst  of  a  victorious  retreat."  *  *  *  "At 
last,  abandoning  his  deira,  which  enclosed  all  his 
ajETections,  to  our  generosity,  he  departed,  in  order 
to  regain  the  south.  After  two  nights'  march, 
though  certain  of  saving  himself,  his  heart  softened, 
at  the  idea  of  his  isolation,  and,  preferring  captivity 
with  his  friends,  he  returned  to  treat  with  us.*' 
*  *  "  The  emir  is  still  confined  in  his  sad  prison. 
He  reads  the  Koran  to  his  faithful  followers. 
During  the  prayers,  they  open  the  windows  and 
make  a  large  fire  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  His 
mother  cries,  his  wives  sob,  and  he  is  almost 
broken-hearted.  It  is  said,  the  only  thing  which 
consoles  him  is  that  the  unfaithfulness  of  his  enemy 


A  Toulon  correspondent  of  the  Times  recounts 
some  interesting  facts  respecting  Abd-el-Kader. 
"  I  have  seen  the  emir.  It  is  quite  a  mistake  that 
his  eyes  are  black ;  they  are  of  a  decided  gray, 
shaded  by  very  long  black  eyelashes.  He  speaks 
very  fluently  ;  which  is  a  proof  of  high  distinction 
among  the  Arabs.     Whatever  may  be  the  reputa- 


We  find  the  following  in  the  Union  Monarch- 
ique : — 

"  We  have  before  us  a  letter  from  Toulon 
from  which  we  must  extract  a  few  passages  as 
likely  to  be  interesting  to  our  readers.  It  speaks 
of  Abd-el-Kader  in  manner  to  make  us  believe  that 
he  is  decidedly  a  very  superior  man.  He  bears 
his  misfortunes  with  unalterable  dignity  and  mild- 
ness. Deceived  by  war,  he  consoles  himself  with 
faith.  One  expression  of  his  paints  him  to  the 
life.  The  other  day,  he  said  to  an  officer,  *  the 
other  world  is  as  to  this  like  the  East  to  the  West. 
We  cannot  approach  the  one  without  turning  away 
from  the  other.'  " 

INSCRIPTION   FOR    THE   PROPOSED    PYRAMID  TO  COM- 
MEMORATE   THE    CAPTURE    OF    ABD-EL-KADER. 

Regione  quondam  Punica  Franco-Gallis  occupata, 

Punica  fides  ab  iisdem  suo  more  servata, 

Abd-el-Kader, 

qui  sesG  ultro  invictus  dederat, 

amicis,  exercitibus,  regno,  libertate, 

privatus  est"  a  L.  Philippe  rege. — W.  S.  L. 
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It  having  been  found  necessary  to  suspend  the 
steam-packet  service  between  Havre  and  New 
York  for  a  time,  notice  has  hoan  received  from  the 
dlreetor-g-eneral  of  the  Frencn  post-office,  that  no 
letters  will  be  transmitted  by  that  channel  until 
furtlier  notice. 

The  return  of  her  majesty's  ship  Cormorant 
from  the  Oregon  Territory  has  made  known  tlie  fact 
that  there  are  immense  quantities  of  excellent  coal 
on  Vancouver's  Island,  lying-  near  the  surface. 
The  Cormorant  supplied  herself  with  fuel  at  the 
rate  of  4s.  a  ton  ;  the  price  at  Valparaiso  being 
1/.  6s.     The  coal  was  worked  by  the  natives. 

The  celebrated  French  artillery-officer,  Lieuten- 
ant-general Paixhans,  has,  at  his  own  request, 
been  placed  upon  the  reserved  list.  Having 
always  been  of  opinion  that  aged  officers  should 
retire  to  make  room  for  those  more  fit  for  active 
service,  and  having  expressed  this  sentiment  in  the 
committee  which  prepared  the  law  on  the  general 
staff  of  the  army,  he  has  resigned  his  situation  as 
member  of  the  committee  of  artillery. 

The  Prussian  papers  give  a  most  awful  descrip- 
tion of  the  want  and  distress  in  some  parts  of 
Silesia  :  according  to  them,  it  is  much  greater  than 
even  in  the  worst  parts  of  Ireland.  A  society, 
under  tlie  auspices  of  Count  Brandenburg,  had 
been  formed  at  Berlin  for  the  relief  of  these 
unhappy  districts. 

Tjie  maritime  city  of  Augusta,  in  Sicily,  has 
been  wrecked  by  earthquake.  A  first  shock  of 
great  violence  drove  the  people  from  their  houses  ; 
the  fatal  second  shock  then  worked  such  destruc- 
tion that  only  twenty-seven  houses  remained  stand- 
ing. Where  the  mole  lately  stood  the  sea  now 
gives  no  bottom  at  fifty  fathoms.  Fifty-nine  citi- 
zens had  been  drawn  out  of  the  ruins,  wounded, 
but  alive  ;  thirty-five  dead  bodies  had  been  recov- 
ered. 

A  RECENT  attempt  at  boring  for  water  in  Venice 
has  proved  a  total  failure,  and  has  been  completely 
abandoned,  with  a  net  loss  to  the  French  company 
of  three  or  four  hundred  thousand  francs.  The 
project  ofM.  Grimaud  de  Caux  to  furnish  the  city 
with  pure  river  water  by  an  aqueduct  has  again 
risen  into  favor,  and  will  probably  be  adopted  by 
the  local  authorities. 

A  LETTER  from  Baumes-les-Dames,  on  the  Doubs, 
states  that  the  country  round  that  place  is  infested 
with  wolves.  A  few  days  ago,  as  two  children, 
one  ten  years  of  age,  and  the  other  eight,  were  on 
their  way  home  from  a  farm-house,  they  met  a 
wolf;  and  on  their  attempt  to  fly,  th&  younger 
child  fell,  and  was  immediately  carried  oflT  by  the 
wolf  into  a  neighboring  forest.  A  diligent  search 
was  made,  but  no  trace  of  the  child  could  be 
found. —  GalignanVs  Messenger. 

A  COLONIAL  community  of  seventy-five  persons, 
of  all  professions,  who  will  live  as  brothers  and 
wear  uniform  clothing,  have  left  Havre  for  a  dis- 
trict to  be  named  Icarienne,  on  the  Red  River  in 
Texas,  of  nearly  a  million  acres. 


Another  expedition,  to  proceed  by  Behring's 
strait  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  is  to  be 
immediately  fitted  out,  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Sir  James  Clark  Ross.  It  is  to  consist 
of  two  ships,  of  470  and  420  tons  respectively, 
which  are  entirely  new,  and  are  to  be  appropriatelv 
named  the  "Endeavor''  and  the  "  Resolution," 
after  Cook's  ships.  They  are  to  be  fitted  at 
Blackwall  by  the  1st  of  April,  and  will  be  com- 
missioned in  a  few^  days.  They  will  follow  up 
Sir  John  Franklin's  track  to  Baffin's  bay. 

The  agricultural  report  for  January  is  very  sat- 
isfactory as  regards  the  winter  corn,  Indian  corn- 
meal  has  come  into  favor  with  the  graziers ;  and 
large  quantities  have  been  taken  for  feeding  pur- 
poses. There  is  an  immense  quantity  of  hay  still 
on  hand,  and  cattle  of  all  kinds  fare  remarkably 
well.  The  early  lambing  season  has  been  very 
favorable,  particularly  in  Sussex,  Hampshire,  and 
Dorsetshire. 

The  mayor  of  Boston  in  Lincolnshire  has 
declared  his  determination  to  preside  at  no  public 
dinner  where  drinking  customs  are  permitted. 

A  guinea-pig,  on  which  Mr.  Brande  had  exper- 
imentalized in  a  recent  lecture  on  chloroform,  has 
since  died.  It  did  not  rally  after  the  second 
administration  of  the  vapor. 

The  first  of  the  eight  great  iron  tubes  required 
for  carrying  the  Chester  and  Holyhead  railway 
over  the  Menai  strait  was  tested  on  Saturdaj'-,  at 
Chester,  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Stephenson  the 
projector,  and  a  large  number  of  engineers.  All 
support  being  removed,  the  tube  had  a  clear  span 
of  400  feet,  each  end  resting  on  a  stone  pier. 
The  experiment  was  then  made  by  running  loco- 
motives and  heavily-laden  ballast-wagons  through ; 
one  train  of  28  wagons  filled  with  iron,  w^eighing 
upwards  of  300  tons.  The  deflection  of  the  tube 
was  not  more  than  a  few  inches. 


The  Cab-stand  Nuisance. — In  a  letter  to  the 
Builder,  Mr.  F,  H.  Waller,  an  ingenious  surgeon 
with  a  turn  for  practical  invention,  suggests  what 
would  be  a  very  great  improvement  in  the  regula- 
tion of  our  streets — the  removal  of  cab  and  coach 
stands.  He  proposes  that  the  cab  stands,  like  the 
mews,  be  situated  out  of  the  public  thoroughfare  ; 
and  that  they  be  covered  sheds,  so  that  the  vehicles 
should  stand  in  readiness  for  immediate  use,  yet 
with  driver  and  horse  protected  from  the  weather. 

"  These  buildings  might  be  so  constructed  as  to 
insure  thorough  drainage,  complete  preservation  of 
the  product,  and  perfect  ventilation,  as  well  as  to 
aflford  every  comfort  to  man  and  horse,  and  save 
much  disease  and  sufl^ering  to  both.  To  render 
them  easy  of  being  found,  the  same  plan  might  be 
adopted  as  the  admirable  one  now  in  operation  for 
securing  this  advantage  to  the  post-offices.  The 
vehicles  might  be  arranged  numerically,  and  all 
squabbling  for  precedence,  now  so  annoying,  be 
avoided.  The  entrance  of  each  stand  might  be  suf- 
ficiently conspicuous,  and  bell-handles,  labelled 
'  coach,'  '  cab,'  &c.  Thus,  a  person  requiring  ei- 
ther of  these  vehicles,  would  look  for  the  lamp-po$t 
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indicating  the  situation  of  the  stand  ;  he  would  sig- 
nify iiis  want  by  pulling  the  bell ;  and  would  find 
himself  accommodated  as  rapidly  and  far  more  pleas- 
antly than  at  present.  To  ladies  this  system  would 
be  a  great  boon  :  it  is  now  no  uncommon  spectacle 
to  see  a  female  applicant  for  a  cab  or  coach  infested, 
and  even  insulted,  by  the  several  candidates — all 
alike  anxious  to  secure  the/are." 

The  improvement  would  be  considerable  in  every 
way.  Constant  exposure  to  the  weather  produces 
frightful  diseases  in  the  drivers,  fosters  vicious 
habits  of  intemperance,  makes  them  regardless  of 
personal  neatness,  and  altogether  tends  to  keep  the 
class  degraded.  Killing  the  horses,  it  makes  the 
owners  use  worse  animals.  And  turning  the  open 
streets  into  stable-yards,  without  the  conveniences 
thereof,  it  violates  every  rule  of  decorum  and  san- 
atory law.  It  is  curious  how  we  moderns  conscHt 
to  keep  up  old  barbarisms  of  an  odious  kind.  \Ve 
boast  of  our  conveniences,  but  submit  to  the  filthi- 
est nuisances  for  want  of  a  little  energy  of  will. 
Streets  are  made  for  transit,  not  for  stabling ;  pri- 
vate carriages  and  omnibuses  must  "  move  on  ;" 
any  nobleman  whose  servants  should  use  the  streets 
as  a  coachhouse  and  stable-yard  would  have  to 
answer  for  the  offence  in  a  police  court :  but  a 
special  license  is  accorded  to  the  lowest  class  of 
vehicles  to  block  up  the  streets  with  a  squalid 
stabling. 

The  immense  improvement  that  would  ensue  in 
the  good  order  both  of  carriage  and  driver,  if  it 
were  made  possible  by  the  aid  of  shelter,  need 
scarcely  be  pointed  out :  hackney  cabs  would  soon 
get  to  rival  private  broughams  in  their  comfort  and 
appearance. — Spectator. 


Hydraulic  Telegraph. — We  lately  inspected 
a  new  species  of  telegraph,  produced  from  the  ac- 
tion of  water,  patented  by  Mr.  Jowett,  which  ap- 
pears to  us  very  simple  and  ingenious,  and  is 
likely  to  excite  some  attention,  both  from  its  own 
merits  and  from  the  interest  which  is  taken  in  this 
means  of  communication  at  present.  The  idea  of 
using  water  as  a  medium  by  which  to  communi- 
cate from  place  to  place  arose  from  its  well-known 
incompressibility,  and  we  find  Mr.  Jowett  quoting, 
in  his  prospectus,  from  Dr.  Lardner,  the  following 
passage,  which  conveys  the  leading  feature  of  his 
invention  : — 

"  A  pressure  excited  on  the  liquid  at  one  end  of 
the  tube  will  be  communicated  to  any  surface  in 
contact  with  the  liquid  at  the  other  end,  whether 
the  tube  between  the  two  extremities  be  straight, 
curved,  or  angular,  or  whether  it  pass  upwards, 
downwards,  or  in  an  oblique  or  horizontal  direction, 
[t  may  be  carried  through  the  walls  of  a  building, 
throunrh  the  course  of  a  river,  under,  over,  or  around 
any  obstruction  or  impediment,  or,  in  fact,  according 
to  any  course  or  direction  whatsoever.  If  a  tube, 
filled  with  water,  extended  from  London  to  York, 
a  pressure  excited  on  the  liquid  at  the  extremity  in 
London  would  be  instantaneously  transmitted  to  the 
extremity  at  York."  There  is,  perhaps,  a  limit  to 
this  doctrine,  where  curves  and  undulations  are  to 
be  overcome,  and  also  from  the  cohesive  power  of 
tho  particies  of  water  to  that  with  which  they  are 


in  contact.  The  model  now  exhibiting  consists  of 
a  small  tube  with  a  piston  and  indicator  at  each 
end.  An  upright  plate  contains  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  the  first  letter  being  at  the  top  of  the  plate 
at  one  station,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  plate  at  the 
other.  Thus,  if  a  telegraph  of  this  description  were 
laid  down  from  London  to  York,  the  indicator,  if 
pointing  to  the  letter  A,  would  be  at  the  top  of  the 
plate  at  the  former  place,  and  at  the  bottom  at  the 
latter.  As  the  one  piston  descends,  the  other,  from 
the  pressure  of  the  water,  ascends  in  exact  propor-  * 
tion,  each  indicator  pointing  to  the  same  letter.  In 
the  model,  as  we  have  stated,  the  plates  containing 
the  letters  are  placed  upright ;  but  it  will  be  easily 
seen  that  a  horizontal  dial  can  also  be  used,  by 
means  of  a  rack  upon  the  piston  and  toothed  pinion 
to  guide  the  indicating  hand.  This  dial  may  con- 
tain two  or  more  circles,  into  which  contracted  sen- 
tences on  any  number  of  subjects  can  be  inserted, 
the  indicator  being  shortened  so  as  to  meet  each 
circle.  If  it  were  wanted  to  communicate  any  in- 
telligence upon  railways,  as  an  example  suppose 
the  contracted  sentences  relating  to  this  subject 
were  in  the  inner  circle,  the  first  intimation  would 
be  to  shorten  the  indicator,  so  that  its  point  would 
exactly  touch  the  words  which  are  to  be  communi- 
cated. If  a  line  of  pipes  were  laid  down  from  any 
given  distance,  each  intermediate  station  would  be 
communicated  with  by  means  of  branch  pipes.  To 
each  piston  a  bell  is  attached,  and  the  first  motion 
would  sound  this,  putting  every  one  on  the  qui  vive. 
If  the  communication  were  intended  for  the  first 
station,  the  bell  would  strike  one,  and  so  on  for  the 
others.  Without  passing  any  strong  opinion  as  to 
the  merits  of  this  invention,  we  must  say  that  its 
extreme  simplicity  struck  us  as  an  advantage  of 
great  importance.  The  difliculties  which  may  at 
first  sight  strike  the  observer,  such  as  getting  over 
heights  above  the  level  of  the  stations,  are  what 
upon  consideration  it  will  be  seen  can  be  got  over 
by  local  appliances.  Perhaps  the  most  serious 
would  arise  from  the  fact  that  the  pipes  will  require 
to  be  placed  underground  so  far  as  to  keep  them 
from  atmospheric  influence,  for  in  the  event  of  any 
breakage  taking  place,  it  would  be  difficult  indeed 
to  tell  the  precise  locality  of  the  accident.  In  the 
case  of  wires  as  used  at  present,  any  damage  they 
may  sustain  is  easily  found  out,  and  can  be  as  easily 
remedied  ;  but  in  the  case  of  underground  pipes 
filled  with  water,  unless,  indeed,  this  agent  be  in 
sufficient  body  to  force  itself  to  the  surface,  we  do 
not  see  how  an  accident  can  occur  without  causing 
much  labor  and  cost.  The  inventor  claims  for  his 
plan  over  the  present  electric  telegraph  greater 
economy  in  construction  to  the  extent  of  two  thirds, 
no  expense  whatever  after  the  first  outlay,  and  the 
impossibility  of  any  physical  impediment  interfering 
with  its  working.  The  plan,  whether  generally 
adopted  or  not,  is  certainly  well  worthy  of  attention, 
and  no  one  can  examine  the  model  without  being 
struck  with  the  principle  which  it  so  beautifully  il- 
lustrates.— Post. 


The  Turkish  ambassador  gave  a  grand  soiree 
at  which  were  present  the  principal  members  of  the 
diplomatic  corps,  and  amongst  them  Sir  S.  Canning 
and  Count  d'Appony.  His  excellency  was  par- 
ticularly attentive  to  his  guests,  and  above  all  to 
the  female  portion  of  the  company,  to  whom  he 
paid  a  number  of  Eastern  compliments,  in  excellent 
French. — Spect. 
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Grneral  Florks. — This  Spanish  officer,  whose 
name  became  so  notorious  from  the  contemplated 
expedition  to  the  Equador,  has  arrived  in  London 
from  Cuba. 

The  Republic  of  Liberia. — The  existence  of 
an  independent  republic  of  free  blacks  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Africa,  comprising  a  population  of  80,000 
souls,  including  natives  who  have  been  incorporated 
into  the  colony,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
phenomp»'a  of  modern  times.  The  above  estimate 
of  population  is  given  by  Gov.  Roberts  in  his 
inaugural  address,  Jan.  3,  1848,  and  is  no  doubt 
essentially  correct.  In  this  growing  colony,  which 
now  extends  300  miles  along  the  coast,  the  English 
language  is  that  which  will  ultimately  prevail,  and 
is  already  spoken  to  a  great  extent.  The  free 
colored  men  of  the  United  States,  and  even  their 
white  Aboliiion  brethren,  after  abusing  the  colony 
without  mercy  for  many  years,  are  beginning  to 
look  upon  it  with  a  considerable  degree  of  favor, 
and  will  probably  become  in  due  time  its  fast 
friends.  Why  should  they  not  ?  They  profess  to 
be  the  friends  of  the  colored  man — and  the  world 
does  not  afford  another  example  so  honorable  to 
his  character  and  so  cheering  to  his  hopes.  They 
profess  to  abhor  the  slave  trade,  and  this  much 
abused  colony  has  done  more  to  repress  that  trade, 
than  the  combined  navies  of  England,  France  and 
the  United  States.  They  profess  (some  of  them) 
to  love  the  religion  of  the  Grospel,  and  this  colony 
is  doing  more  to  spread  that  religion  in  its  purity 
over  the  benighted  regions  of  Africa,  than  all  other 
human  instrumentalities  put  together.  Having 
become  independent,  it  will  for  the  present  be  less 
an  object  of  jealousy  to  foreign  powers.  Being 
less  dependent  upon  the  Colonization  Society  than 
formerly,  it  will  be  less  an  object  of  jealousy  to 
the  enemies  of  that  society  at  home  and  abroad. 
The  practical  wisdom  of  the  colonization  enterprise, 
and  the  far-reaching  sagacity  and  benevolence  of 
its  founders,  now  begin  to  stand  out  in  bold  relief : 
and  as  that  infant  republic  shall  expand  its  frame, 
and  extend  its  influence  over  the  whole  African 
continent,  becoming  alike  the  asylum  and  the  glory 
of  the  free  colored  man,  even  Garrison,  or  his 
descendants,  if  any  such  there  be,  will  be  con- 
strained to  confess  that  hostility  to  African  colo- 
nization, is  hostility  to  the  colored  race. — Journal 
of  Commerce. 

Port  Natal  for  the  Cultivation  of  Cot- 
ton.— At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  held  at 
Manchester  on  Thursday  laat,  Mr.  Blaine  was 
introduced  by  the  president.  This  gentleman, 
who  has  resided  in  the  colony  for  four  or  five 
years,  and  taken  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  make  him- 
self acquainted  with  its  capabilities,  &c. ,  produced 
a  variety  of  specimens  of  cotton  grown  there,  some 
of  them  indigenous,  and  some  cultivated  from  seed 
brought  from  America,  China,  the  Mauritius,  and 
other  parts.  All  these  specimens  were  approved 
by  the  very  competent  judges  to  whom  they  were 
submittedj  and  some  of  them  were  pronounced  to 
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be  exceedingly  fine  and  of  the  highest  character. 
Mr.  Blaine  read  a  statement  he  had  drawn  up  as 
to  the  general  nature  and  features  of  the  colony, 
the  habits  and  disposition  of  the  native  population, 
which  amounts  to  100,000  persons,  the  capability 
of  the  harbor,  the  anchorage,  &c.  All  these, 
according  to  his  statement,  were  highly  favorable 
for  the  cultivation  and  export  of  cotton.  The 
chairman  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  proceedings 
said,  that  in  all  probability  Mr.  Blaine  would  put 
himself  in  communication  with  Lord  Grey  as  to 
the  desideratum  of  immigration  to  the  colony,  and 
begged,  on  the  part  of  the  directors,  to' thank  him 
for  his  very  interesting  communications. — Tim£s. 

Gravitation  of  the  Electric  Fluid. — Mr. 
Lake,  of  the  Royal  Laboratory,  Portsmouth,  has 
communicated  to  the  Lancet  the  results  of  a  sin- 
gular experiment,  which  appears  to  show  that  the 
electric  agent  is  really  fluid  ;  and  that  when  col- 
lected so  as  not  to  exert  its  powers  of  attraction 
and  repulsion,  it  obeys  the  laws  of  gravitation  like 
carbonic  acid  and  other  gases.  The  electric  fluid 
was  received  in  a  Leyden  jar  insulated  on  a  glass 
plate.  At  the  lower  part  of  the  jar  was  a  crack 
in  the  side,  of  a  star-like  form,  and  from  arofind 
this  the  metallic  coating  was  removed.  On  charg- 
ing the  jar,  it  was  observed  that  the  electric  fluid 
soon  began  to  flow  out  in  a  stream  from  the  lower 
opening ;  and,  on  continuing  the  working  of  tlje 
machine,  it  flowed  over  the  lip  of  the  jar,  descend- 
ing in  a  faint  luminous  conical  stream,  (visible  only 
in  the  dark,)  until  it  reached  the  level  of  the  out- 
side coating,  over  which  it  became  gradually  dif- 
fused, forming,  as  it  were,  a  frill,  or  collar.  When 
the  jar  was  a  little  inclined  on  one  side,  there  was 
a  perceptible  difference  in  the  time  of  its  escape 
over  the  higher  and  lower  part  of  the  lip,  from  the 
latter  of  which  it  began  to  flow  first.  On  discon- 
tinuing the  working  of  the  machine,  the  fluid  first 
ceased  to  flow  at  the  lip  of  the  jar,  and  then  at  the 
lower  aperture.  On  renewing  the  operation,  it  firet 
reappeared  at  the  lower  aperture,  and  afterwards 
at  the  mouth.  This  very  ingenious  experiment 
appears  to  establish  the  fact,  that  the  electric  fluid 
is  material,  and  is  influenced,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, by  the  laws  of  gravitation.  Mr.  Lake 
proposes  for  it  the  name  of  pyrogen ;  but  this  is 
inconvenient,  because  it  is  already  applied  to  cer- 
tain chemical  products. — Medical  Gazette. 

A  royal  ordonnance,  dated  the  26th  Feb.,  con 
tinues  the  prohibition  of  the  exportation  of  potatoes 
up  to  the  31st  of  July  next. 

A  LETTER  from  Rome  of  the  18th  says: — 
"General  Gabrielli,  formerly  an  officer  in  the 
French  army,  has  just  been  named  by  the  pope 
minister  of  war.  This  nomination  of  a  laic  to  a 
ministry  has  produced  an  excellent  effect.  It  is 
the  best  commentary  on  the  motu  proprio  relating 
to  the  organization  of  the  council  of  ministers. 

Mexico. — There  are  some  important  points  ir 
the  following  letter  with  which  we  have  been  fa 
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vored  from  Mexico.  That  the  Americans  are  wil- 
ling to  occupy  the  whole  country  we  can  well  believe ; 
but  are  they  prepared  to  pay  the  necessary  cost,  or 
vote  the  establishment  of  the  large  standing  army 
that  would  be  necessary  for  the  purpose?  The 
project  of  Paredes,  if  he  really  entertains  it,  of 
erecting  Mexico  into  a  monarchy,  and  offering  the 
throne  to  some  European  prince,  would  seem  to 
afford  a  reasonable  chance  of  yet  preserving  the 
country,  or  at  least  a  fragment  of  it,  and  of  check- 
ing the  further  progress  of  republican  rapacity  : — 

Mexico,  Dec.  13,  1847. 
The  state  of  affairs  in  this  country  is  not  likely  to 
offer  any  feature  of  interest  for  some  time  to  come, 
and  may  be  viewed  as  going  through  that  ordeal 
which  intervenes  between  the  invasion  of  a  country 
and  its  permanent  occupation  by  the  conqueror.  In- 
dependent, republican  Mexico  is  virtually  no  more  ; 
she  may  struggle  on  for  awhile ;  she  may  defer, 
but  she  cannot  avoid,  her  fate,  which  is,  to  fall  under 
another  ruler.  Were  overtures  for  a  peace  to  be 
now  made  on  the  part  of  the  Mexicans,  it  is  a  very 
doubtful  question  whether  the  Americans  would  not 
prove  as  fastidious  and  perverse  as  the  Mexicans 
were  when  previous  negotiations  were  going  on. 
The  Americans  now  occupy  a  very  different  posi- 
tion to  what  they  did  when  they  offered  terms. 
They  have  been  very  considerably  reinforced ;  and, 
although  some  opposition  may  be  offered  to  the  war 
policy  at  Washington,  that  policy,  it  is  confidently 
anticipated,  will  find  a  majority  in  Congress.  They 
have  at  present,  therefore,  neither  to  fear  the  ene- 
my in  their  front  nor  censure  at  home.  The  Mexi- 
cans, beginning  to  understand  this,  are  disposed  to 
sue  for  peace,  and  it  is  believed  a  commission  will 
shortly  be  named  for  this  purpose  at  Queretaro, 
with  full  powers  to  negotiate  a  treaty,  but  time 
alone  can  tell  what  result  will  attend  this  proceed- 
ing. It  is  tolerably  evident  now  that  the  Ameri- 
cans will  only  admit  of  such  a  boundary  line  as  will 
admit  of  very  easy  access  to  these  parts,  should  any 
future  differences  arise  between  the  two  states,  and 
to  the  cession  of  the  whole  of  Upper  and  Lower  Cal- 
ifornia. As  regards  the  inhabitants  of  Mexico,  their 
present  position  under  the  American  dominion  is 
quite  enviable  as  compared  with  their  previous  exis- 
tence, and  the  fruits  of  a  well-ordered  and  stable 
government  are  beginning  to  become  manifest  in 
the  revival  of  commerce  and  restoration  of  confi- 
dence. The  commercial  community  and  people 
possessing  property  cannot  but  view  with  fearful 
anticipations  a  return  to  the  deplorable  state  in 
which  they  lived  under  Mexican  government,  and 
are  by  no  means  anxious  to  lose  their  invaders.  I 
took  occasion  by  the  last  mail  to  allude  to  a  scheme 
entertained  by  Paredes  of  establishing  a  monarchy, 
•and,  if  his  notions  are  practicable,  this  country  may 
have  a  chance  (it  is  the  only  one)  of  averting  for  a 
time  its  impending  doom,  supposing  a  peace  were 
for  the  present  to  be  concluded  with  the  Americans. 
From  what  I  could  gather,  he  proposes  that  some 
junior  European  prince  be  offered  the  crown,  and 
that  the  right  of  succession  should  be  with  his  heirs 
male — in  fact,  that  a  constitution  embracing  the 
three  estates  should  be  determined  upon ;  that  the 
latitude  of  electoral  right  should  be  restricted  to 
such  a  body  as,  from  their  property  and  interests, 
would  ensure  a  legitimate  representation ;  and  that 
such  an  army  only  as  would  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  public  service,  or  which  the  government 


would  afford  to  keep  incorrupt,  should  be  maintained 
If  we  may  judge  from  the  past,  we  may  safely  con- 
clude that  the  republican  principle  has  totally  failed 
in  this  country,  and,  indeed,  in  every  country  of  the 
New  World  peopled  by  the  Mauritanian  race.  We 
cannot  help,  therefore,  leaning  towards  a  monarchi- 
cal form  of  government  as  one  better  fitted  for  these 
people.  It  is  remarkable,  in  support  of  this  view, 
that  the  Brazils  is  the  only  South  American  state 
which  has,  as  an  independent  country,  ever  attained 
any  degree  of  prosperity,  and  it  is  likewise  the  only 
monarchy.  Mr.  Percy  Doyle,  her  majesty's  min- 
ister plenipotentiary,  has  arrived  in  this  city,  much 
to  the  gratification  of  all  who  knew  him  when  he 
was  previously  here.  He  is  well  fitted  to  watch 
over  our  interests  during  these  turbulent  times. — 
Britannia. 


Hanging  Judges. — Buller  was  said  always  to 
hang  for  sheep-stealing,  avowing  as  a  reason  that 
he  had  several  sheep  stolen  from  his  own  flock. 
Heath,  acting  more  on  principle,  used  to  hang  in 
all  capital  cases,  because  he  knew  of  no  good  sec- 
ondary punishments.  Said  he,  "  If  you  imprison 
at  home,  the  criminal  is  soon  thrown  upon  you 
again,  hardened  in  guilt.  If  you  transport,  you 
corrupt  infant  societies,  and  sow  the  seeds  of  atro- 
cious crimes  over  the  habitable  globe.  There  is  no 
regenerating  of  felons  in  this  life,  and  for  their  own 
sake,  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  society,  I  think  it 
is  better  to  hang."     When  sitting  in  the  crown  m 

court  at  Gloucester,  he  asked  a  lying  witness  from        9 
what  part  of  the  country  he  came,  and  being  an-  " 

swered,  "From  Bitton,  my  lord,"  he  exclaimed, 
*'  You  do  seem  to  be  of  the  Bitton  breed,  but  I 
thought  I  had  hanged  the  whole  of  that  parish  long 
ago." — Lord  CamphelVs  Chancellors. 

A  NOBLE  AND    REFINED    COMPLIMENT. "  I    shall 

never,"  says  Ledyard  the  traveller,  in  writing  to 
Mr.  Jefferson,  the  American  statesman,  from  Egypt, 
"  think  my  letter  an  indifferent  one,  when  it  con- 
tains the  declaration  of  my  gratitude  and  my  affec- 
tion for  you  ;  and  this,  notwilhstandingyou  thought 
hard  of  me  for  being  employed  by  an  English  asso- 
ciation, which  hurt  me  much  while  I  was  at  Paris. 
You  know  your  own  heart ;  and  if  my  suspicions 
are  groundless,  forgive  them,  since  they  proceed 
from  the  jealousy  I  have,  not  to  lose  the  regard  you 
h?ve  in  times  past  been  pleased  to  honor  me  with. 
You  are  not  obliged  to  esteem  me,  but  I  am  obliged 
to  esteem  you,  or  to  take  leave  of  my  senses,  and 
confront  the  opinions  of  the  greatest  and  best  char- 
acters I  know.  If  I  cannot,  therefore,  address  my- 
self to  you  as  a  man  you  regard,  I  must  do  it  as  one 
that  regards  you  for  your  own  sake,  and  for  the  sake 
of  my  country,  which  has  set  me  the  example." — 
Life  of  Ledyard  the  Traveller. 

Voltaire's  Character  of  Cromwell. — Crom- 
well is  described  as  a  man  who  was  an  imposter  all 
his  life.  I  can  scarcely  believe  it.  I  conceive  that 
he  was  at  first  an  enthusiast,  and  that  he  afterwards 
made  his  fanaticism  instrumental  to  his  greatness 
An  ardent  novice  at  twenty  often  becomes  an  ac- 
complished rogue  at  forty.  In  the  great  game  of 
human  life,  men  begin  with  being  dupes,  and  end 
in  becoming  knaves.  A  statesman  engages  as  his 
almoner  a  monk,  entirely  made  up  of  the  details 
of  his  convent — devout,  credulous,  awkward,  per- 
fectly new  to  the  world  ;  he  acquires  information, 
polish,  finesse,  and  supplants  his  master.— PAi2(>- 
soph.  Dictionary. 
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KDITH    KINNAIRD. — PART   ill.,  CHAP.  VIII. 

Philip  Everard  was  not  a  man  to  be  overcome 
by  any  circumstances  in  which  he  might  be  placed  ; 
his  will,  vigorous  and  disciplined,  rose  to  the  en- 
counter with  a  strength  which  failed  not  to  increase 
in  proporton  to  the  difficulties  which  opposed  him. 
Yet,  on  the  present  occasion,  his  self-possession 
well-nigh  forsook  him,  his  eye  sank,  his  voice 
trembled,  and,  for  the  first  moment,  strange  as  it 
may  appear,  Edith,  in  the  very  desperation  of  her 
enforced  composure — Edith,  the  weak  and  unstable 
woman,  was  apparently  the  calmer  of  the  two. 

"  There  is  some  mistake,  I  think,"  said  she, 
gently,  in  answer  to  his  scarcely  articulate  salutation, 
and,  but  that  her  hand  closed  tightly  on  the  back 
of  the  chair  by  which  she  stood,  and  her  lips  quivered 
a  little,  there  was  no  outward  sign  of  agitation. 
"  You  inquired  for  Miss  Forde." 

"  I  can  scarcely  hope  to  be  forgiven  for  an  intru- 
sion which  must  seem  so  unwarrantable,"  replied  he, 
hurriedly,  "  but  my  visit  was  to  Miss  Forde.  Can  1 
see  her?" 

**  She  is  not  at  home." 

"And  you  expect  her — " 

"  Not  for  a  fortnight,  at  least." 

Quietly,  though  with  a  certain  breathlessness, 
were  these  few  every-day  sentences  exchanged  ; 
who  would  have  dreamt  that  su«h  a  past  lay  hidden 
under  such  a  present?  But  it  is  ever  so  ;  the  lava 
destroys,  the  earthquake  engulphs,  and  then  the 
ground  closes,  and  the  humble  village  arises,  and 
the  very  existence  of  the  proud  city  beneath  it  is 
forgotten. 

Everard  hesitated  for  an  instant,  and  then  walked 
up  to  Edith  with  a  mixture  of  reluctance  and  deter- 
mination, his  manner  visibly  changing,  as  if  under 
the  influence  of  irrepressible  feeling.  "  Then 
Edith,"  said  he — '*  Miss  Kinnaird,  I  must  needs 
speak  to  you  myself.  God  strengthen  us  both.  I 
beseech  you  to  summon  all  your  courage." 

At  the  first  note  of  tenderness  in  his  voice  all 
Edith's  assumed  self-command  gave  way,  and  she 
sank  upon  a  chair,  vainly  laboring  to  conceal  her 
tears.  Everard  continued  to  speak,  and  nothing 
but  the  exceeding  and  cautious  gentleness  of  his 
manner  betrayed  that  he  had  perceived  her  emotion. 

"  I  wished  to  see  Miss  Forde,"  said  he,  "  because 
I  thought  she  would  communicate  what  I  have  to 
tell  better  than  I  could  do  it  myself.  I  know  I  must 
distress  you  greatly  ;  God  knows  what  it  costs  me 
to  do  so.     I  do  not  bring  you  good  news." 

He  was  evidently  trying  to  prepare  her  for  some 
terrible  intelligence — the  most  painful  task  which 
ever  falls  to  human  love,  and  yet  one  which  none 
but  the  truest  love  should  execute.  At  first  she  had 
scarcely  grasped  his  meaning,  but  now  it  suddenly 
flashed  upon  her. 

"Tell  me  at  once,"  cried  she,  starting  up,  and 
for  the  first  time  lifting  her  eyes  to  his  face. 
*'  Frank  ?"  she  could  say  no  more. 

"  He  is  alive,  and  thsre  is  hope,"  said  Everard, 
quickly. 

Edith  neither  screamed  nor  fainted,  but  she 
trembled  from  head  to  foot,  and  her  white  shivering 
lips  tried  in  va^n  to  shape  the  word-s  with  which  she 
panted  to  question  him.  He  understood  her  perfectly, 
and,  without  inflicting  upon  her  all  that  well-meant 
torture  of  petty  delays  and  useless  restoratives  so 
commonly  employed  in  cases  of  sudden  affliction,  so 
needlessly  oppressive  to  tl^e  sufferer,  he  proceeded  to 
do  the  best  thing  he  could,  namely,  to  tell  the  truth, 
calmly,  quickly,  and  sympathizingly 


"  He  has  met  with  an  accident,"  said  he  ;  "do 
not  fancy  that  I  am  keeping  anything  from  you  ;  1 
am  going  to  tell  you  the  exact  truth.  There  is 
hope  that  he  may  recover — with  his  youth  and 
strength  there  must  be  considerable  hope ;  but  I 
must  not  conceal  from  you  that  he  is  in  danger.  It 
was  a  fall ;  he  went  too  near  the  edge  of  a  cliff  and 
part  of  the  earth  gave  way.  I  came  myself,  both 
because  he  wished  it,  and  because  I  was  sure  you 
would  desire  to  come  to  him  directly,  and  I  thought 
there  might  be  some  difficulty ;  I  thought,  too,  it 
would  be  a  satisfaction  to  you  to  be  quite  sure  that 
you  were  hearing  the  exact  truth." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Edith,  in  a  choking  voice-, 
"  I  may  come  directly?" 

"  As  soon  as  you  feel  equal  to  it,"  he  replied. 
"  A  carriage  is  waiting." 

"  Thank  you,"  repeated  Edith.  She  was  half 
stunned ;  it  was  a  strange,  unreal,  dreamy  sensation  ; 
she  could  feel  no  conviction  of  the  truth  of  what 
she  had  been  told,  still  less  could  she  persuade 
herself  that  Everard  was  in  the  room  with  her,  and 
that  she  had  le^fted  it  from  his  lips.  She  put  her 
hand  to  her  forehead,  and  looked  up  with  a  delirious 
inclination  to  laugh,  and  tell  him  that  it  was  all 
nonsense,  and  she  was  not  deceived. 

Everard  rang  the  bell  for  some  water,  and,  holding 
the  glass  for  Edith  to  drink,  he  very  clearly  and 
deliberately  repeated  his  intelligence  to  the  servant, 
adding  an  order  that  she  would  pack  up  her  mis- 
tress' things  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  get  ready 
to  accompany  her,  as  it  would  be  necessary  for 
them  to  set  oflT  almost  immediately.  He  watched 
Edith's  face  while  he  spoke,  but  there  was  the  same 
unnatural,  incredulous  expression  in  it,  and  a  cold 
fear  came  into  his  heart,  and  made  it  pause  in  its 
beating  as  though  a  strong  grasp  had  closed  upon 
it.  Then  he  took  both  her  hands  in  his,  and  spoke 
with  the  utmost  tenderness.  "  My  dearest  Edith, 
be  comforted ;  trust  in  God.  Exert  yourself  for 
Frank's  sake — he  is  longing  to  see  you — you  must 
be  his  nurse  and  companion,  but  you  know  you  will 
not  be  allowed  to  be  with  him  if  your  own  strength 
fails.  I  have  known  worse  cases  than  this  recover ; 
and  if  not,  Edith," — he  was  afraid  to  encourage 
hope,  for  the  surgeon's  opinion  had  been  very 
desponding — "  will  you  not  try  to  submit  to  God's 
will  and  to  take  comfort  ?  will  you  not  try  to  support 
yourself?  I  know  how  hard  it  is,  almost  impossible 
in  the  first  moment — but,  for  Frank's  sake." 

The  soothing  words  had  their  effect.  The  strange, 
wild  expression  passed  away,  and  she  bowed  her 
face  upon  his  hands,  and  wept  like  a  child.  When 
she  looked  up  there  were  tears  on  his  cheeks  also. 
She  rose  hastily.  "Now  lam  quite  well,"  she 
said,  "  and  quite  ready.  Do  not  let  us  waste  a 
moment — pray  let  u-s  go  directly." 

He  judged  wisely  that  it  would  be  cruel  to  detain 
her,  and  went  out  to  expedite  arrangements  for 
their  departure.  When  he  returned  he  found  her 
bonneted  and  shawled  ;  very  pale,  but  quite  com- 
posed ;  her  hand  shook  as  she  accepted  his  arm  to 
walk  to  the  carriage,  but  she  did  not  withdraw  it, 
neither  did  she  speak,  and  they  crossed  the  hall 
together.  At  the  door  she  paused,  shuddering  and 
sobbing — he  looked  anxiously  at  her.  "  The  last 
time  we  were  together,"  said  she  in  a  broken  voice, 
"I  vexed  him." 

Everard  was  too  deeply  moved  to  answer  immedi- 
ately, but  in  a  few  moments  he  said,  gently,  "  Do 
not  think  of  it.  I  am  sure  he  has  long  forgotten  it. 
He  spoke  of  you  with  the  fondest  aflfection.' 

"  When?"  cried  Edith  suddenly. 
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"  The  last  time  he  named  you,"  returned  Everard, 
with  a  little  hesitation — "  yesterday,  I  think." 

"  Not  since — "  (she  could  not  say  "  his  accident." 
Why  is  a  word  so  much  harder  than  a  thought?) 
"  Not  when  you  left  him  r ' 

"  No,"  replied  Everard,  "  he  did  not  speak  of 
you  then.'' 

Edith  felt  the  import  of  the  sentence,  and,  burying 
her  face  in  her  hands,  suffered  herself  to  be  assisted 
into  the  carriage.  Immediately  afterwards,  however, 
she  put  out  her  head,  unable  to  abstain  from  asking 
the  question,  though  she  was  almost  certain  of  the 
answer,  and  said  in  a  low,  desponding  tone  of  voice, 
"  Will  he  not  know  me?" 

"He  may,  very  likely ;  indeed,  I  trust  that  he 
will.  But,  you  know,  temporary  insensibility  is 
the  common  result  of  an  accident  of  this  sort,  even 
when  it  is  not  very  serious,  and  I  came  away  as 
soon  as  I  learned  that  there  was  no  immediate  dan- 
ger." 

"  How  far?"  inquired  Edith. 

"  Twenty  miles  only." 

And  not  another  word  passed  between  them. 
Silently  Everard  placed  the  maid  in  the  carriage 
beside  her  mistress,  directed  the  coachman  to  drive 
quickly,  and,  springing  on  a  horse,  which  was  in 
waiting  for  him,  soon  outstripped  his  fellow-traveller. 
Edith  kept  her  face  covered,  and  unclosed  not  her 
lips  during  the  whole  journey.  Who  shall  tell 
what  passed  within  her  during  that  silence  ?  First, 
there  was  tumult,  and  wild,  unnatural  thoughts 
struggling  with  hurried  prayers  and  trying  to  drive 
them  out  of  her  heart ;  and  despair,  and  unbelief, 
now  in  God's  mercy,  now  in  the  reality  of  her  afflic- 
tion ;  demon-whispers  that  seemed  prompting  her  to 
utter  derisive  words  which  it  would  have  been  mad- 
ness to  speak.  And  then  the  prayers  conquered, 
and  there  was  a  strange  sort  of  peace,  like  the  hush 
in  a  chamber  of  death,  and  her  spirit  prostrated 
itself  as  if  communing  with  the  presence  of  an 
angel,  and  said  almost  without  an  effort,  "  Here  am 
I;  do  with  me  as  thou  wilt!"  and  then  came  a 
quick  burst  of  bitter  tears,  and  a  throng  of  sudden 
memories  that  hurried  past  her  like  phantoms  in  a 
dream,  bright  and  smiling  as  they  approached,  but 
withering  into  pale  corpses  as  she  gazed  upon  them. 
And  paler,  sadder,  than  all,  wringing,  as  it  were, 
tears  of  blood  from  her  heart,  came  self-reproach, 
the  only  unbearable  pang  in  the  dreary  catalogue 
of  human  woes — the  tormenter,  which,  like  Eastern 
despots,  not  only  impales  its  victim,  but  refuses  him 
the  cup  of  water  which  might  assuage  or  shorten 
his  anguish — the  one  agony  that  knows  no  consola- 
tion. Counsels  neglected,  unwary  words  resented, 
little  faults  unkindly  judged,  motives  unfairly  attrib- 
uted ;  small  injustices  and  forgotten  wrongs,  done 
in  the  wantonness  of  prosperous  affection  or  the 
heedlessness  of  irritation,  all  started  to  life,  and 
proclaimed  that  now  they  must  needs  live  forever, 
since  she  could  neither  recall  them  nor  atone  for 
them.  Oh,  how  sternly  does  the  absence  or  suffer- 
ing of  the  beloved  teach  love  to  remember  its  sins  ! 
Oh,  how  far  more  deeply  and  irremediably  does  an 
unkindness  or  an  offence  wound  the  heart  of  him 
who  has  inflicted,  than  of  him  who  has  suffered  it ! 

And  then,  through  all  this  pain  and  fear,  and 
^hame  and  sorrow,  the  words  and  the  tone  of 
Everard  thrilled  suddenly  upon  her  memory  like  an 
echo  of  far  music  heard  through  the  bowlings  of  a 
tempest,  or  the  momentary  gleam  of  one  pale  star 
when  darkness  covers  the  skies.  But  she  put  away 
the  thought,  and  well-nigh  hated  herself  that  she 
faad  harbored  it  for  a  moment.    "  It  was  only  com- 


passion," said  she  in  her  heart,  "  the  pity  of  a  cold 
,but  not  unkind  indifference."  And  she  betook  her- 
self once  more  to  prayer. 

The  carriage  stopped.  Everard  was  at  the  door 
to  receive  her,  and  spoke  before  she  had  time  to 
question  him.  "He  has  been  sensible;  he  has 
undergone  the  necessary  operations  ;  he  is  asleep." 

"  A  good  sign?"  asked  she,  breathlessly. 

"  Yes — so  far  good,"  rejoined  he,  with  unspealr- 
able  dread  of  encouraging  too  far  her  sanguine 
nature.  He  took  her  hand,  and  gently  led  her  up- 
stairs to  a  dressing-room  adjoining  the  sick  man's 
chamber ;  there  were  refreshments  on  the  table,  and 
of  these,  though  httle  enough  inclined,  she  partook  ; 
for  the  quiet  authority  of  his  manner  made  her  a 
very  child  in  his  hands.  Then  they  sat  down,  side 
by  side,  close  to  the  open  door,  to  wait  for  the 
waking  of  the  sleeper. 

No  sound  but  the  ticking  of  the  clock  on  the 
mantelpiece,  and  the  low  note  of  its  chimes  as  it 
told  ever  and  anon  that  another  quarter  of  an  hour 
of  life  had  passed  away.  It  seemed  the  audible 
footstep  of  coming  Death,  and  Edith  clasped  her 
hands  upon  her  ears  that  she  might  not  listen  to  it. 
No  sight  but  the  table  visible  through  the  doorway, 
with  the  phials  and  the  strips  of  torn  linen  upon  it, 
here  and  there  spotted  with  blood,  and  the  motion- 
less curtain  of  the  bed,  and  the  composed  but  grave 
face  of  the  surgeon,  who  sat  beside  it.  Edith  kept 
her  straining  eyes  fixed  upon  that  face  till  its  quiet 
seemed  stony  and  spectral  to  her,  and  she  could 
look  no  longer,  but  turned  away  with  an  inexplicable 
terror.  The  still  folds  of  the  bed-curtains  seemed 
to  her  to  be  endued  with  an  unreal  motion  ;  she  saw 
them  tremble  as  with  the  breath  of  the  sleeper ;  she 
imaged  to  herself  the  ghastly  form  which  they 
concealed,  with  every  possible  feature  of  distress 
and  horror  ;  she  expected  to  see  them  suddenly  put 
aside ;  she  felt  as  though  she  could  not  endure  to 
look  upon  the  spectacle  which  must  then  be  revealed 
— as  though  the  slightest  movement  of  the  drapery 
would  shake  her  reason  from  its  balance. 

The  chime  again !  She  has  watched  three  honrs. 
Was  it  fancy,  now,  or  was  there  indeed  a  movement 
in  that  fearful  room  ?  Yes,  the  surgeon  rose,  and, 
softly  approaching  the  bed,  put  his  head  cautiously 
within  the  curtains.  There  was  a  low  murmuring 
sound :  the  sleeper  must  have  awakened.  Edith 
was  springing  to  the  bedside,  but  Everard's  firm 
but  gentle  grasp  detained  her ;  and  he  whispered, 
scarcely  above  his  breath,  "  Remember,  he  does 
not  know  you  are  come  ;  be  patient  a  moment ;  he 
must  not  bie  startled."  And  then  he  supported  her 
trembling  form,  tenderly  as  a  child  takes  a  wounded 
bird  to  its  bosom,  and  their  eyes  met,  and  shrank 
not  from  each  other's  gaze  ;  and,  without  a  word, 
each  knew  that  the  love  of  the  other's  heart  was 
stronger  and  purer  even  than  it  had  been  when  they 
parted  four  years  before. 

Five  minutes  only  ! — but  the  matter  of  a  lifetime 
was  compressed  into  their  brief  silence.  The  sur- 
geon leaves  the  bedside  ;  Everard  beckons  to  him ; 
he  comes  into  the  outer  room,  carefully  closing  the 
door  behind  him  ;  Edith  looks  not  into  his  face,  for 
she  dares  not,  but  she  looks  into  Everard's,  and 
there  is  a  smile  on  his  lips  ;  and,  dizzy  and  weeping, 
she  gathers  her  failing  senses  to  comprehend  the 
blessed  words,  "  There  is  every  hope.  I  expect 
that  he  will  recover," — strives  to  fold  her  hands 
and  bend  her  knees  in  thankfulness,  and  knows  no 
more,  for  the  revulsion  has  been  too  great,  and  she 
has  fainted. 

When  she  opened  her  eyes  from  that  happy 
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swoon,  she  was  lying  on  a  sofa,  with  Everard 
Kneeling  beside  her,  her  hand  in  his.  And  the  first 
words  he  whispered  were — whati  An  assurance 
of  forgiyeness  ?  No.  An  entreaty  for  it.  Oh ! 
with  what  humble  and  self-condemning  words  did 
Edith  answer  him!  How  tearfully  did  she  pour 
forth  her  confession  and  her  penitence!  How 
earnestly  did  she  justify  him — how  sorrowfully 
reproach  herself!  Isot  that  she  had  ceased  to  love 
him,  as  he  indeed  had  thought,  but  that  she  had 
ceased  to  be  worthy  of  his  love.  With  the  elo- 
quence of  few  words  and  many  tears,  blending  the 
shame  of  true  repentance  with  the  happiness  of  per- 
fect reconciliation — finding  no  ease  save  in  avowing 
and  dwelling  upon  the  wrongs  which  yet  she  cannot 
contemplate  without  the  keenest  pain — striving,  as 
it  were,  so  to  outgo  him  in  condemnation  of  them 
as  to  leave  room  for  nothing  but  pardon  in  his  heart. 
It  is  forgiveness  which  makes  the  sense  of  a  fault 
everlasting,  the  memory  of  it  indelible. 

And  had  Everard  no  self-accusation  on  his  part? 
Much,  truly,  and  he  was  not  slack  to  utter  it.  He 
had  been  harsh,  impatient,  unjust ;  he  had  learned 
by  bitter  self-inflicted  dicipline  the  need  (so  he  said) 
of  that  charity  of  temper,  the  deficiency  of  which 
was  once  rather  a  boast  than  a  shame  to  him.  He 
had  learned  that  the  love  of  good  is  better  than  the 
hatred  of  evil ;  that  unconscious  self- worship  lies  at 
the  root  of  misanthropy  ;  that  bitterness  against  the 
sins  of  another  generally  accompanies  blindness  to 
our  own.  He  did  not  think  that  he  deserved  the 
exquisite  happiness  of  the  present  any  better  than 
Edith. 

And  so  the  Gardener  found  his  Lily  again,  rooted 
in  the  \)ank  whereon  he  had  unthinkingly  flung  it ; 
and  the  cankered  blossom  was  severed  by  the  fall, 
and  the  rich  array  of  spotless  buds  had  expanded  in 
the  spring  sunshine,  pleading  to  him  with  a  thousand 
silent  voices,  and  bidding  him  forsake  his  unlovely 
domain,  and  make  a  new  garden  for  them  to  dwell 
in.  And  the  plant  of  Love,  being  cherished  and 
tended,  bore  its  natural  fruit,  which  is  the  beauty 
of  life  in  this  world,  and  the  promise  and  foretaste 
of  it  for  the  next. 

It  is  said  that  if  a  silken  thread  be  tied  around  a 
perfectly  moulded  bell  at  the  moment  of  sounding, 
the  bell  will  burst  asunder,  and  shiver  into  a  thou- 
sand pieces.  So  is  it  when  a  heart  of  perfect  and 
delicate  harmony  in  itself  seeks  to  manifest  its  life 
among  other  hearts ;  the  slightest  revulsion  is 
enough  to  destroy  the  expression  forever. 

Let  us  draw  aside,  and  keep  silence,  and  watch 
quietly  in  the  distance ;  we  dare  not  speak  of  this 
joy.  Let  us  be  very  silent,  and  listen  heedfully  to 
the  inner  chime  of  our  own  hearts,  if  it  have  power 
to  make  itself  heard  ;  happy  indeed  are  we  if  it  con- 
vey to  us  an  echo  caught  from  the  great  chorus  of 
Love. 

CHAPTER  THE  LAST. 

Coming  home  is  either  the  happiest  or  the  most 
sorrowful  thing  in  life,  and  the  one  ingredient  on 
the  presence  or  deficiency  of  which  its  character 
depends,  is  Love.  If  there  be  only  Love  in  a  home, 
let  its  other  qualities  be  what  you  please,  let  it  be 
full  of  faults,  abundant  in  discomforts,  pinched  by 
poverty,  and  darkened  by  sorrow,  still  there  is 
happiness  in  coming  back  to  it — still  there  is  no 
happiness,  worthy  of  the  name,  conceivable  away 
from  it.  It  is  the  soul's  native  element,  and  out  of 
it  there  is  for  her  no  healthy  growth  or  free  devel- 
opment— nothing  better  than  a  sickly  hot-house  life, 
brief  and  evanescent,  or  an  untimely  withering,  a 


going  down  while  it  is  yet  day.  But  ifjie  home 
be  loveless,  you  may  steep  it  in  extern|punshine 
till  it  glitters  with  radiance,  yet  it  will  ever  strike 
a  chill  to  the  heart;  unless  you  take  refuge  in 
making  the  heart  loveless  too,  and  for  that  labor 
you  will  need  a  giant's  strength  and  a  life's  perse- 
verance, and  the  end  of  it  all  will  be— failure  You 
may  make  the  surface  callous,  and  you  may  continue 
the  hardening  process  deeper  and  deeper  inwards, 
but  there  comes  a  point  where  you  must  stop, 
humiliated  at  the  impotence  of  your  own  will ;  for 
the  celestial  fire  burns  at  the  centre,  and  you  cannot 
quench  it,  for  it  is  immortal.  Never  was  there  a 
truer  word  than  the  poet's — 

*'  The  deepest  ice  that  ever  froze. 
Can  only  o'er  the  surface  close  ; 
The  living  stream  lies  quick  below. 
And  flows,  and  cannot  cease  to  flow." 

Fear  and  hope  are  the  symbols  of  love ;  nay, 
they  are  the  very  manifestations  of  its  presence — 
the  very  language  of  its  thought :  and  if,  having 
nought  to  lose,  fear  may  be  dead  within  you,  still 
it  is  hard  for  you  to  slay  the  infant  hope,  who  looks 
pleadingly  into  your  face,  and  seems  to  promise  that 
if  you  will  only  let  it  live  the  speechless  eyes  shall 
acquire  a  distincter  eloquence,  the  feeble  limbs  a 
more  conscious  strength,  and  it  shall  be  to  you  a 
counsellor  and  a  comforter.  "  In  hope,"  says 
Schlegel,  "  such  as  it  at  present  is  among  men,  lies 
the  chief  defect ;  for  hope  ought  to  be  strong  and 
heroic,  otherwise  it  is  not  that  which  the  name  ex- 
presses." And  where  hope  and  fear  are  both 
dead,  or  have  lain  so  long  in  torpor  that  ^heir 
awakening  seems  impossible,  there  is  yet  another 
witness  to  the  secret  life  of  love,  perhaps  more  con- 
vincing than  either — namely,  bitterness.  Where 
the  scorn  is  most  loudly  expressed,  depend  upon  it, 
the  need  is  most  deeply  felt.  Who  would  be  for- 
ever warding  off  blows,  unless  he  felt  that  he  should 
suffer  from  them  ?  Who  would  proclaim  defiance 
that  did  not  fear  defeat  ? 

But  what  coming  home  was  ever  so  happy  as 
Aunt  Peggy's,  when,  released  from  the  bedside  of 
her  querulous  brother,  she  was  welcomed  by  Edith's 
sparkling  eyes  and  warm  embrace,  and  led  to  the 
sofa  in  the  western  window  of  that  pleasant  draw 
ing-room,  where  Frank,  pale,  but  fast  regaining 
strength,  received  her  somewhat  more  vociferously, 
and  Everard's  silent  pressure  of  the  hand  seemed 
perhaps  the  warmest  welcome  of  the  three  ?  Much 
had  she  to  hear,  and  something  to  tell ;  tea  was 
speedily  disposed  of,  and  the  joyful  group,  rein 
forced  by  the  addition  of  Mr.  Vomer,  gathered 
around  the  invalid's  couch,  which  was  moved  to  his 
favorite  position,  where  a  flood  of  mellow  light  from 
the  sinking  sun  poured  in  through  the  tender  green 
of  budding  rose-trees  which  skirted  the  window, 
and  framed,  as  it  were,  the  garden-picture  outside. 
The  thick  blossoms  of  an  almond-tree  spread  them- 
selves out  in  a  pattern  of  delicate  rose  color  against 
the  vivid  blue  of  the  eastern  sky ;  the  horse-chest 
nuts  exhibited  their  manifold  clusters  of  white, 
heaven-pointing  spires ;  the  ground  was  redolent 
with  the  fragrance  of  lily-bells  and  bursting  violets. 
Every  tint  was  so  light,  so  transparent,  yet  so 
intense,  that  the  whole  scene  looked  more  like  an 
illuminated  picture  in  some  splendid  missal  than  a 
real  corner  of  the  visible  world ;  against  the  glow- 
ing west,  one  almost  expected  to  see  in  sharp  relief 
the  serene  form  and  angel  face  of  the  maid-mother, 
with  the  wondrous  babe  cradled  on  her  bosom. 
Night  too,  seemed  coming  onward  with  a  half-play-v 
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ful  stealQ^Rss,  like  one  who  should  say  to  a  child, 
"  Only  lefflae  hide  your  eyes  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  you  shall  see  what  fresh  beauties  I  will  make 
ready  for  you  by  the  morning  !"  Edith  felt  Ever- 
ard's  hand  clasp  gently  upon  her  own,  and  as  she 
gazed  forth  in  quiet  perfect  happiness,  she  could  not 
but  remember  the  autumn  sunset  which  she  had 
watched  from  the  foot  of  the  oak  in  Beechwood 
Park — she  could  not  but  think  how  cheaply  the 
spring  had  been  purchased  by  the  intervening  win- 
ter. Cheaply,  indeed  !  Alas  for  those  whose  win- 
ter ends  not !  yet  even  for  them  there  shall  one  day 
be  a  spring,  when  the  heavens  and  the  earth  are 
made  new,  if  only  they  keep  their  patience  and  their 
faith. 

"  And  now  tell  me  the  news  from  Mrs.  Dalton," 
said  Aunt  Peggy  ;  "  you  said  you  had  a  long  letter 
from  her." 

"  I  dare  say,"  cried  Frank ;  "  she  is  just  the  sort 
of  person  to  write  half-a-dozen  sheets  at  a  time, 
crossed  all  over  so  as  to  make  a  multitude  of  little 
squares  with  an  I  at  every  corner.  In  the  language 
of  her  own  nonsensical  philosophy,  she  is  a  capital 
specimen  of  the  universal  Me." 

'•  My  dear  Frank,  your  hatred  of  poor  Mrs.  Dal- 
ton amounts  to  a  real  monomania.  But  this  accu- 
sation of  egotism  is  quite  a  new  one — and  about  as 
correct  as  your  quotation  from  her  philosophy,  as 
you  call  it." 

"  There  are  a  great  many  different  ways  of  being 
egotistical,"  grumbled  Frank. 

"  Quite  true,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  Everard, 
encouragingly.  "  Keep  to  those  grand  general 
observations,  and  you  will  be  comparatively  safe. 
I  '11  provide  you  with  the  practical  instances — for 
example,  one  of  the  commonest  forms  of  egotism  is 
intolerance  of  all  modes  of  thinking  and  feeling  with 
which  we  don't  exactly  sympathize  ourselves." 

"  I  don't  understand  that,"  began  Frank. 

"  I  dare  say  not,"  remarked  Everard,  quietly. 

"  Oh  !  you  shan't  put  me  down  in  that  maimer," 
resumed  Frank;  "I  know  very  well  you  were 
speaking  sarcastically ' ' 

"  It  is  quite  a  comfort  to  your  friends  to  find  that 
you  understood  so  much,"  interrupted  Everard. 
"  Suppose  you  meditate  upon  the  rest,  while  we 
go  on  with  our  conversation,  and  tell  us  how  far 
you  have  got  an  hour  hence." 

"I  appeal  to  the  company  from  this  satirical 
gentleman,"  cried  Frank — "I  appeal  to  Mr.  Ver- 
ner.     Is  not,  sarcasm  a  form  of  egotism  ?" 

"  A  very  metaphysical  question,"  said  Mr.  Ver- 
ner,  "  but  I  think  I  may  answer  yes,  inasmuch  as 
it  seems  to  imply  a  state  of  self-satisfaction,  and 
contempt  lor  others." 

"  I  think  it  is  about  the  worst  form  there  is," 
said  Frank,  complacently. 

"And  I  perfectly  agree  with  you,"  rejoined 
Edith, "'  but  you  know  what  follows  from  that." 

"What?"  inquired  he. 

"  That  it  is  about  the  unkindest  accusation  which 
ons  friend  could  bring  against  another — in  earnest." 

*'  Oh  !  if  Edith  is  going  to  take  up  your  defence, 
Philip,  I  must  surrender  at  discretion,"  exclaimed 
Frank.  "  The  rebuke  is  quite  sentimental,  but  it 
doesn't  touch  me,  you  know,  because  I  wasn't  in 
earnest." 

"  So  people  always  say  when  they  are  proved 
wrong,"  observed  Edith,  demurely. 

"  People  may,  but  I  don't,"  said  Frank,  bluntly. 
*'  At  any  rate,  I  always  confess  my  faults — that  is 
to  say,  if  you  give  me  a  little  time  to  make  sure  of 
them.     So  now  let  us  go  back  to  Mrs.  Dalton." 


"  I  hate  sarcasm  in  every  shape,"  said  Aunt 
Peggy,  who  had  been  not  a  little  amused  to  observe 
the  slight  touch  of  earnest  in  this  badinage ;  Ever- 
ard having  kindled  because  Edith's  friend  was 
attacked,  and  Edith  because  she  thought  Frank 
spoke  sharply  to  Everard,  yet  both  having  so  com- 
pletely the  air  and  tone  of  pleasantry,  that  it  re- 
quired a  very  delicate  observer  to  detect  the  tiny 
edge  of  seriousness  which  had  sharpened  their 
wit. 

"  Yes,  but  you  don't  hate  jokes,  do  you?"  said 
Everard  ;  "  and  in  friendship,  you  know,  (taking  it 
for  granted  that  there  is  such  a  thing,)  apparent 
sarcasms  must  always  be  either  jokes  or  mistakes.'* 

"True,"  replied  Frank,  "unless  one  of  the 
friends  is  in  a  passion  with  the  other,  which  will 
sometimes  happen,  you  know." 

"  Oh,  then  I  don't  call  them  sarcasms  at  all," 
interposed  Edith ;  "  the  man  who  utters  them  does 
not  at  the  time  see  their  real  meaning,  and  is  the 
first  to  disown  it  when  the  anger  is  past.  Anger, 
or  irritated  feeling,  you  know,  makes  one  very 
often  use  words  the  true  sense  of  which  we  should 
indignantly  disclaim  ;  and  perhaps  we  are  slow  to 
confess  it,  only  because  we  are  slow  to  perceive  it, 
never  having  really  intended  it." 

"  And  so,"  said  Mr.  Vemer,  interrogatively, 
"  you  would  excuse  every  kind  of  injustice  on  the 
plea  that  it  was  done  in  anger  and  unconsciously?" 

"Not  excuse  it,"  cried  Edith ;  "oh,  no!  con- 
demn it,  deplore  it,  repent  it,  whenever  I  think  of 
it — only  entreating  that  it  should  not  be  supposed 
to  be  the  habit  of  my  mind,  and  that  therefore  1 
should  not  be  hardly  judged  in  future  because  of  it. 
Y^t  even  such  hard  judgment,  I  suppose,  is  only 
a  fitting  punishment,  and  should  therefore  be  takeE 
meekly." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Verner;  "we are  not,  I  think 
the  best  judges  of  the  measure  of  severity  whicb 
our  own  faults  deserve." 

"  And  now  for  Mrs.  Dalton,"  said  Aunt  Peggy 

"  First,  let  me  tell  her  wonderful  piece  of  news, 
replied  Edith,  blushing  in  spite  of  herself.  "Mr 
Thornton  is  going  to  be  married  !" 

"  Mr.  Thornton  !"  said  Everard  and  Frank  in  a 
breath. 

"  Yes,"  continued  Edith.  "  Now  please  listen 
quietly,  for  it  is  very  wonderful,  and  I  scarcely 
think  you  will  believe  it.  He  is  going  to  be  mar- 
ried to  Alice  Brown." 

"  What  a  triumph  for  simple  goodness!"  ex- 
claimed Aunt  Peggy. 

"  I  am  most  excessively  sorry  to  hear  it,"  ob- 
served Frank,  whose  opinions,  or  rather  feelings, 
were  as  invincible  as  they  were  hearty  and  genu- 
ine. "  She  is  not  very  attractive,  to  be  sure,  but 
she  is  a  gentle,  good  girl,  and  is  worthy  of  a  better 
lot  than  being  tied  for  life  to  a  heartless  dandy." 

"  Let  me  speak  a  word  for  him,"  said  Mr.  Ver- 
ner. "  He  has  many  noble  qualities,  though  cir- 
cumsiances,  and  a  deplorable  feebleness  of  will, 
have  hitherto  combined  to  keep  them  in  the  back- 
ground. But  I  have  every  hope  for  his  future.  1 
saw  symptoms  in  him  when  I  was  last  with  him, 
of  the  uprising  of  another  spirit  than  that  which 
has  hitherto  ruled  his  life ;  and  perhaps  no  better 
proof  of  it  could  be  given  than  his  present  choice — 
as  most  certainly  he  could  have  found  no  surer  safe- 
guard against  a  relapse.  As  for  her,  I  am  almost 
afraid  to  say  how  highly  I  think  of  her ;  she  is 
eminently  what  a  woman  should  ever  be — the  cv,m- 
panion  and  the  consoler." 

"  Well,  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so  much,' 
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replied  Frank.     '*  Perhaps  I  did  him  injustice.     I 
always  classed  him  with  that  Mrs.  Dalton." 

*'  Perhaps,"  observed  Mr.  Verner,  quietly,  "  you 
did  her  injustice  too." 

Edith  felt  that  keen  and  painful  shyness  so  natu- 
ral to  one  who  sees  that  allusion  is  being  made  to  a 
matter,  the  secret  of  which  she  knows,  while  the 
person  most  intimately  concerned  is  ignorant  that 
she  knows  it.  Hurriedly  and  awkwardly  she 
changed  the  topic. 

"  The  Daltons  are  going  abroad,"  said  she,  "  they 
are  quite  tired  of  Beech  wood,  and  they  mean  to 
spend  the  summer  in  travelling,  and  to  winter  at 
Rome.  But,  dear  Aunt  Peggy,  I  want  to  ask 
about  your  piece  of  news.  You  wrote  me  word 
that  Mr,  Owen  Forde  was  engaged  to  Mrs.  Alvan- 
ley." 

Aunt  Peggy's  color  rose,  and  she  looked  exceed- 
ingly blank.  "It  was  a^  mistake,  my  dear,"  said 
she. 

There  was  a  somewhat  awkward  pause,  which 
the  good  lady  herself  broke  by  adding,  "  Since  I 
have  been  so  extremely  foolish,  it  is  useless  to  try 
to  make  a  mystery  of  it,  but  I  am  sure  I  need  not 
ask  you  all  to  consider  this  as  said  strictly  in  confi- 
dence— for  of  course  it  would  overwhelm  Owen 
with  annoyance  if  he  knew  that  I  had  told  you. 
The  fact  is,  I  ought  to  have  said  nothing  at  all 
about  it ;  but  he  mentioned  it  to  me  in  so  confident 
and  decided  a  tone,  that  I  thought  it  was  all  settled, 
but  it  turned  out  afterwards  that  he  had  only  sent 
the  ofter — and — and " 

"  It  was  refused,"  said  Captain  Everard,  looking 
as  though  he  repented  the  words  the  moment  they 
had  passed  his  lips,  yet  uttering  them  in  a  tone  of 
considerable  satisfaction. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Aunt  Peggy,  in  a  very  downcast 
manner. 

"  Mrs.  Alvanley  has  gone  to  London,  I  think." 
said  Mr.  Verner. 

"  Yes,"  answered  Aunt  Peggy,  "  she  has  taken 
a  house  in  Belgrave  Square  for  the  season,  and 
afterwards  I  believe  she  is  going  to  the  Rhine." 

"  A  very  pleasant  programme,"  remarked  Frank, 
yawning,  '"  but  I  thought  the  good  lady's  means 
were  so  small  that  it  was  all  she  could  do  to  live 
with  comfort,  and  dress  with  fashionable  decency." 

"  Siie  had  fifty  thousand  pounds  left  her  the 
other  day,"  said  Everard,  laconically.  Frank  elon- 
gated his  face,  and  drew  his  lips  together  with  a 
very  significant  expression.  Delicacy  towards  Aunt 
Peggy  prevented  him  from  saying  a  word,  but  he 
could  not  help  congratulating  himself  inwardly  on 
the  poetical  justice  executed  upon  Mr.  Owen  Forde. 
He  had  offered  to  fifty  thousand  pounds,  on  the 
strength  of  his  own  fascinations— a.nd  been  rejected. 

"  And  now,"  said  Aunt  Peggy,  with  a  little 
malice,  "  there  is  another  question  which  I  want  to 
ask,  and  I  am  not  quite  sure  to  which  of  this  illus- 
trious company  I  ought  to  address  it ;  so  I  will  ask 
it  generally,  and  let  him  answer  who  can.  Who 
is  Miss  BracebridgeV 

"  I  will  undertake  to  satisfy  you  on  that  point," 
cried  Everard,  with  the  utmost  alacrity. 

"Indeed,  you  shall  do  no  such  thing,"  inter- 
rupted Frank  ;  "  don't  listen  to  a  word  he  says.  I 
know  of  old  his  faculty  for  so  dressing  up  a  story 
tliat  the  very  hero  of  it  can't  recognize  it.  I  won't 
trust  my  character  in  his  hands." 

"  Your  charactier!"  repeated  Aunt  Peggy;  "I 
did  n't  know  you  were  particularly  interested  in  the 
matter." 

"  Let  him  go  on,"  said  Everard,  throwing  him- 


self back  in  his  fehair;  "he  will  exhibit  himself 
far  more  eflfeciually  than  I  coulfl;  Give  him  plenty 
of  rope — I  wouldn't  interfere  with  him  for  the 
world." 

"  Well,"  responded  Aunt  Peggy,  "  I  will  apply 
to  him,  then  ;  Captain  Kinnaird,  may  I  entreat  you 
to  afford  me  a  little  information  concerning  Miss.; 
Bracebridge?" 

"  Oh  yes,  certainly,"  said  Frank  ;  "  Miss  Brace- 
bridge  is — that  is  to  say,  I  don't  know  that  there  is 
anything  very  particular  to  be  said  about  her.  I 
suppose  she  would  generally  be  considered  pretty." 

His  manner  was  so  elaborately  terse  and  digni- 
fied, and  so  uncontrollably  embarrassed,  that  the 
rest  of  the  party  could  not  resist  joining  in  the 
laugh  which  Everard  timed.  Frank  looked  very 
good-humored,  but  a  little  really  vexed,  which  his 
friend  perceiving  instantly  changed  the  subject. 
He  afterwards  imparted  to  Aunt  Peggy  the  true 
explanation  of  the  mystery;  namely,  that  Frank 
having  been  himself  desperately  enamored  of  the 
pretty  Miss  Bracebridge,  and  not  receiving  as  much 
encouragement  as  he  desired,  had  been  violently 
jealous  of  Everard,  and  had  taken  refuge  in  a  sort 
of  haughty  misanthropic  theory,  that  he  was  not 
to  be  happy  in  this  world,  but  that  all  his  friends 
were  to  enjoy  themselves  at  his  expense.  This 
idea,  not  being  very  congenial  to  his  nature,  had 
been  dismissed  as  soon  as  he  found  how  matters 
really  stood  with  Everard,  and  it  did  not  appear 
impossible  that  he  might  return  and  prosecute  his 
suit  hereafter,  with  some  hopes  of  success.  Ever- 
ard's  intimacy  with  the  young  lady  had  been  sim- 
ply that  easy  and  pleasant  communion  which  the 
public  is  apt  to  mistake  for  a  flirtation,  but  which 
is,  in  fact,  a  much  better  thing,  and  is  sometimes  a* 
introduction  to  one  of  the  highest  of  earthly  goods — 
a  vestibule,  as  it  were,  to  the  sanctuary  of  Friend- 
ship. But  it  seems  to  require  a  faith  greater  tha» 
that  which  is  able  to  remove  mountains  to  induce 
people  to  believe,  that  there  can  really  exist  such  a 
phenomenon  as  a  friendship  between  man  and  wo- 
man. It  is  not  very  common,  perhaps,  to  meet 
with  a  true  friendship  at  all ;  for  human  nature  is 
often  changea:t)le,  often  heedless,  often  unreason  a 
hie,  and  there  are  a  thousand  fine  and  tender  links, 
the  snapping  of  any  one  whereof  may  indefinitely 
retard  the  final  formation  of  the  chain  ;  but  never- 
theless there  is  such  a  thing,  and  it  is  well  to  note 
it  where  we  find  it,  if  only  by  way  of  exception  to 
general  rules — by  way  of  contradiction  to  the  pop- 
ular belief,  according  to  which  the  fairest  begin- 
ning is  only  the  prelude  to  indifference  or  disap- 
pointment. The  question,  of  course,-  is  really 
whether  the  true  germ  be  in  both  hearts,  or  not; 
if  it  be  there,  it  must  needs  grow  up  and  bear  fruit, 
in  spite  of  all  possible  disadvantages  of  sun  and 
shade,  rain  and  drought ;  but  if  we  have  mistaken 
another  plant  for  the  heavenly  seed,  we  must  beai 
to  see  it  perish  befoi^e  the  first  unkindly  blast. 
Fancy,  convenience,  community  of  pursuit,  may 
deceive  us  for  awhile,  but  these  have  no  root ;  they 
are  the  annuals  of  the  spirit,  and  fade  after  a  sin 
gle  season's  growth.  Woe,  then,  to  him  wlio  has 
mistaken  them  in  another  for  that  which  they  aro 
not! 

Everard  and  Edith  walked  together  that  night  in 
the  shrubbery.  There  is  no  record  of  tiieir  con- 
versation, but,  as  tliey  returned  to  I'he  house,  they 
paused  and  looked  back  together  upon  the  moonlit 
garden,  as  Edith  had  before  done  in  her  desolation 
and  remorse.  She  looked  up  now  in  his  face.  "  Is 
it  possible,"  said  she,  "  tliat  happiness  can  harden 
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the  heart?  I  could  njji/think  harshly  of  any  human 
oeing  at  this  momeiit.  My  heart  seems  like  a  gar- 
den, so  full  of  sunshine,  that  the  tiniest  flower,  the 
meanest  hlade  of  grass,  has  somewhat  of  glory  and 
beauty — thanks  be  to  my  sun  for  shining  on  them  !" 

"  And  the  dreary  cold  of  the  past  has  prepared  the 
soil  for  bearing  this  sweet  harvest,"  returned  he. 

Then  there  was  silence  between  them.  There 
is  no  expression  for  perfect  happiness  but  perfect 
silence.  It  is  not  human  enough  for  language ; 
and  the  fullest  concord  of  harmonious  sounds  is, 
after  all,  only  a  sigh  after  the  Infinite.  No  sound 
in  the  whole  catalogue  of  earthly  notes  expresses 
unmixed  joy  but  the  laughter  of  a  very  young 
child,  and  we  all  know  how  that  changes  to  tears 
in  a  moment.  Yet  if  speech  and  sound  are  but  the 
voice  of  longing,  so  after  all  is  silence,  rightly  un- 
derstood, only  the  voice  of  waiting.  When  will 
that  Future  come  wherein  the  Present  shall  satis- 
fy the  soul  ? 

"My  poor  Amy!  Will  she  ever  be — not  as 
happy  as  I  am,  but  happy  in  any  sense?"  mur- 
mured Edith,  as  she  laid  her  head  on  the  pillow, 
for  a  night  of  joyful  dreams,  and  yet  more  joyful 
wakening. 
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Gentle  public,  we  leave  you  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion. And  according  to  your  answer  shall  we 
judge  whether  or  not  you  have  appreciated  the 
Moral  of  this  story.  For  it  has  a  moral,  we  do 
assure  you,  sage  school-masters  and  philosophers, 
and  may,  on  the  whole,  be  not  inaptly  named  a 
"  book  of  instruction."  This  fact  will,  of  course, 
be  held  to  excuse  it  for  dulness.  In  conclusion — 
for  the  tale  is  ended — we  would  humbly  entreat  you 
to  beheve,  that  Mr.  Vemer  was  in  reality  a  very 
dehghtful  personage — in  fact,  an  Ideal  Man — we 
have  contrived  to  present  him  to  you  on  paper  in 
the  aspect,  we  are  somewhat  afraid,  of  a  very  op- 
pressive prig ;  but  we  pray  you  to  believe  that  the 
fault  is  ours,  not  his,  and  has  arisen  out  of  a  spe- 
cies of  that  human  deficiency  to  which  allusion  has 
so  recently  been  made,  which  renders  the  expres- 
sion of  perfection  of  any  kind  well-nigh  impossible. 
Should  you  agree  with  us,  we  can  only  say  we  are 
sorry  that  we  attempted  it ;  and  so  we  wish  you  a 
long  farewell,  for  Aunt  Peggy  is  about  to  betake 
herself  to  a  retirement,  which  perhaps  she  might 
deem  herself  wiser  if  she  had  never  left. 


Reputations  Furnished. — The  following  adver- 
tisement is  copied  literally  from  the  Times. 

IITERARY  ASSISTANCE.— Strictly  Confidential. 
J  — A  quarterly  reviewer,  classical  scholar,  and  politi- 
cal writer  of  considerable  experience,  whose  successful 
productions  in  various  departments  of  literature  have 
elicited  from  the  " Athenaeum,"  "The  Times,"  "Quar- 
terly," and  numerous  other  reviews  and  periodicals,  tes- 
timonials, which  will  furnish  incontestable  evidence  of 
his  high  standing  and  competence  to  the  task,  ENGAGES 
TO  ENHANCE  OR  TO  CREATE  THE  REPUTA- 
TION OP  AUTHORS  or  diffident  aspirants  IN  ANY 
BRANCH  OF  THE  BELLES  LETTRES.  POEMS, 
SATIRES,  ESSAYS,  LECTURES,  SPEECHES, 
PREFACES,  PROSPECTUSES,  LEADING  ARTI- 
CLES, SERMONS,  or  ROMANCES  of  sterling  value, 
composed  and  transferred  for  an  adequate  remuneration. 
Works  prepared  for  the  press.  Manuscripts  critically 
corrected.    Inviolable  secrecy. 

[This  must  be  a  wonderful  genius ;  but,  strange 
to  say,  his  gifts  do  not  avail  him  for  himself,  and 
he  can  create  any  reputation  but  his  own,  or  why 
this  tender  of  services  so  much  beneath  one  who 
must  combine  the  genius  and  accomplishments  of 
a  Scott,  a  Byron,  a  Junius,  a  Sterne,  an  Addison, 
and  a  Johnson  ?  The  collocation  of  performances 
is  curiously  happy ;  next  to  sermons  being  placed 
romances  of  sterling  merit.  The  modest  author 
dares  not  promise  as  much  for  his  sermons.  The 
advertisement  is  not  properly  headed ;  it  should  be 
"  A  CRICHTON  TO  LET."]— Elrammcr. 

Cicero's  Publisher. — He  employed  the  whole 
body  of  his  slaves  in  writing.  In  his  workshop, 
which  excelled  everything  that  there  had  hitherto 
been  in  establishments  of  the  kind,  there  were  col- 
lected, as  in  our  modern  printing-offices,  all  sorts 
of  workmen,  part  of  whom  were  engaged  in  prepar- 
ing the  paper,  and  other  materials,  and  repairing 
the  instruments  ;  part  in  multiplying  the  copies,  and 
in  correcting  ;  part  in  skilfully  rolling  up  the  finished 
books,  and  completing  them  with  covers,  titles,  and 
the  other  customary  ornaments.  Atticus,  in  like 
manner,  established  a  bookshop,  such  as  at  this  time 
of  day  could  be  found  nowhere  in  the  world,  con- 
nected with  any  bookseller's  or  stationer's  establish- 
ment. Cicero  published  most  of  his  works  with  him, 
as,  for  instance,  the  "  Quaestiones  Academicse,"  the 


"  Orator,"  his  "  Letters,"  his  "  Speeches  against 
Antony  and  for  Ligarius."  The  last,  according  to 
Cicero's  own  expression,  "  sold  so  capitally,"  that 
he  declared  his  intention  that  for  the  future  every- 
thing he  should  write,  Atticus  should  have  to  pub- 
lish. Wc  have  here  again  clearly  another  example 
of  the  very  great  size  of  the  editions.  For  Cicero, 
in  this  speech,  had  introduced,  by  mistake,  a  person 
long  ago  deceased  as  still  living,  and  commissioned 
Atticus,  after  the  book  had  already  found  a  good 
sale,  to  have  the  mistake  subsequently  corrected  by 
the  erasure  of  the  name  in  all  the  copies,  that  is 
obviously  in  those  which  were  still  unsold.  But 
now  how  great  must  have  been  the  remaining  stock 
of  copies,  notwithstanding  the  large  edition  which 
had  already  been  disposed  of,  when  no  fewer  than 
three  of  the  most  skilful  copyists  were  appointed  to 
correct  this  one  mistake  !  These,  however,  withio 
three  days,  could  certainly  rectify  at  least  a  thou 
sand  copies !  That  Atticus,  moreover,  was  not 
only  concerned  in  the  multiplication,  but  also  in  the 
sale  of  works — that  his  pursuit  was  not  simply  a 
hobby,  but  an  actual  business — this  is  clear  from 
the  extraordinary  sale  of  the  Ligarian  speech.  We 
even  find  Cicero  himself  in  the  number  of  his  cus- 
tomers. He  purchased  from  him  a  copy  of  the 
Serapion. — SchmidVs  Freedom  of  Thought  and 
Faith. 

Newspapers  can  be  legally  lent  on  Hire. 
— In  the  case  of  "Miller  vs.  Champion,"  it  has 
lately  been  decided  by  Mr.  Dubois,  at  the  Blooms- 
bury  County  Court,  that  newspapers  could  not  be 
lent  on  hire.  This  decision,  we  learn  from  a  oom- 
petent  legal  authority,  is  erroneous.  There  is  no 
law  against  lending  newspapers  for  hire.  There 
was  formerly  an  act  (29  Geo.  III.,  c.  50,  1798) 
which  prohibited  it  under  a  penalty  of  51.,  but  that 
act  was  repealed  by  the  present  Newspaper  Act, 
5  and  6  Will.  IV.,  c.  76,  and  the  provision  has  not 
been  reenacted.  Indeed,  for  many  years  previously 
to  the  repeal  the  enactment  had,  so  far  as  the 
Stamp-office  was  concerned,  become  a  dead  letter, 
it  having  been  ascertained  that  the  practice  of  let- 
ting out  newspapers  tended  to  promote  the  sale  of 
them. — Daily  News. 
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CORRESPONDENCE    OF   THE    LIVING   AGE. 
Paragraphs  from  Paris— 10  Feb.,  1848. 

We  have  seen  the  river  Seine  ribbed  with  thick 
ice,  and  in  three  days  afterwards  without  a  particle 
of  it ;  so  little  durable  is  any  extreme  of  weather 
in  this  meridian.  The  middle  and  southern  divis- 
ions of  France  have  been  inundated  with  snow, 
and  experienced  on  the  whole  a  much  severer  sea- 
son. Our  atmosphere  is  now  mild,  yet  gloomy. 
The  sun  is  rarely  visible,  and  the  lengthening  of 
the  days  hardly  perceptible.  Funerals  abound  in 
every  quarter ;  la  grippe  continues  to  be  fatal  to 
the  old  and  decrepit,  though  the  victims  are  far  less 
ramerous  proportionably  than  in  London. 

The  chamber  of  deputies  have  already  expended 
a  fortnight  in  the  debates  on  the  reply  to  the  king's 
ipeech,  which  embrace  all  the  main  topics  of  for- 
eign and  domestic  policy.  It  is  not  probable  that 
the  hubbub  will  be  concluded  before  the  end  of  the 
>«'eek.  Much  instruction  concerning  the  condition 
(.f  the  country,  and  the  situation  and  aims  of  par- 
ies, is  to  be  found  in  the  mass  of  the  prepared 
speeches.  No  change  ensues  in  the  doctrines  or 
action  of  the  government,  or  the  general  disposi- 
tions and  views  of  the  country.  The  struggle  is 
mainly  between  M.  Guizot  and  M.  Thiers,  and 
this  being  regarded  commonly  as  a  mere  competi- 
tion for  power,  makes  an  impression  that  does  not 
threaten  the  peace  at  home,  so  important  for  the 
national  progress.  There  is  a  sort  of  entente  cor- 
diale  between  the  leader  of  the  French  opposition 
and  Lord  Palmerston  :  British  measures  and  pol- 
icy are  therefore  extolled  by  contrast.  Several 
of  the  orators  of  the  centre  gauche  chime  with  M. 
Thiers  on  this  head ;  but  the  French  in  general 
deem  Lord  Palmerston  an  inveterate  enemy,  and 
have  no  confidence  in  British  professions  of  good 
will.  Repugnance  could  be  distinguished  in  the 
faces  of  the  chamber,  on  most  of  the  benches,  when 
M.  Thiers  spoke  of  "  noble  and  independent  Eng- 
land." The  London  Times  of  the  7th  inst.  rewards 
him  by  saying  :  "  In  spite  of  the  moderation  of  the 
tone  of  M.  Thiers  there  is  that  in  the  stamp  and 
purpose  of  his  mind  which  identifies  him  and  his 
party  with  the  enemies  of  the  tranquillity  and  the 
permanent  interests  of  Europe." 

In  one  of  M.  Guizot's  replies  to  the  opposition, 
last  week,  a  prominent  member  of  the  left  cried 
vut,  "  Speak  in  your  own  name,  not  that  of 
France."  The  premier  answered,  "  I  do  speak  in 
my  own  name  ;  be  assured  that  I  shall  never  speak 
in  yours:'  Replication:  "  Truly  I  hope  not." 
M.  Thiers  to  an  interrogator  :  "  Don't  be  ^o  furious 
in  your  questions,  but  listen  tome."  Retort  :  "  I 
am  not  more  furious  than  you  were  just  now  in  the 
tribune." 

The  government  suffered  some  sixty  and  more 
banquets,  in  the  interior,  to  agitate  for  electoral 
reform.  Last  month,  it  was  proposed  to  hold  a 
kindred  banquet  in  the  12th  district  of  Paris  ; 
all  arrangements  were  concerted,  and  the  day 
and  invitations  settled.  Suddenly  advices  came 
Iiom  the  department  of  the  interior  and  the  pre- 


fect of  police  that  no  such  meeting  could  take 
place.  The  ministry  had  found  a  law  of  interdict, 
of  1790,  which  might  be  applied  to  the  project. 
Prodigious  clamoi  followed ;  the  committee  of  the 
festival  issued  a  card,  in  the  journals,  declaring 
that  being  in  a  lawful  and  already  tolerated  course, 
they  would  inflexibly  persist.  In  the  afternoon  of 
the  8th  inst.  this  topic  emerged  in  the  hot  debate. 
Duvergier,  a  man  of  authority  in  the  opposition, 
exclaimed  that  all  the  invited  deputies — some  sixty 
or  seventy — would  attend  the  banquet,  in  order  to 
try  the  question  whether  Frenchmen  were  subject 
to  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  cabinet.  His  col- 
leagues confirmed  this  engagement  by  a  chorus. 
Duchatel,  minister  of  the  interior,  said,  "  The 
government  will  not  yield."  The  scene  there- 
upon is  pretty  accurately  described  thus  : — Indig- 
nation throughout  the  left ;  protests — murmurs — 
cries  of  surprise  and  wrath  ;  the  tempest  redoubled 
when  the  minister  repeated  vehemently,  "  The 
government  will  not  yield."  The  whole  opposi- 
tion in  tumult — several  voices  at  the  highest  pitch, 
"  Those  are  the  very  words  of  Charles  X.  ; 
— there  is  blood  in  those  words."  Immense 
noise;  extreme  agitation;  order!  order! — "But 
let  us  exhale  our  patriotic  rage."  M.  Lesseps, 
apostrophizing  the  minister,  "You  play  the  game 
of  provocation."  Answer  :  "The  government 
does  not  mean  to  provoke  any  one."  Another 
cry  :  "  You  have  never  done  anything  else." 
The  president  of  the  chamber  calls  M.  Lesseps 
to  order  ;  the  deputy  vociferated,  "  That  may  do  ; 
you  shall  be,  yourself,  set  to  rights  by  the  people." 
At  the  end  of  Lamartine's  eloquent  harangue 
about  Italy,  the  sitting  was  suspended  some  twenty- 
five  minutes,  so  lively  was  the  sensation.  Among 
his  statements  were  these  : — The  most  exalted,  the 
most  enlightened,  the  most  illustrious  in  name  and 
descent,  of  the  whole  peninsula — over  the  whole, 
clergy  and  all — were  at  the  head  of  the  reform- 
movement.  The  Italian  race  had  done  as  much 
to  consecrate  their  soil  as  ever  race  did  in  human 
annals ;  France  should  connect  herself  by  princi- 
ples and  conterminous  alliances  in  a  way  to 
be  prepared  for  the  gravitation  of  the  Russian 
power  and  despotism  on  the  middle  of  Europe. 
This  indispensable  precaution,  however,  the  minis- 
try sacrificed  to  dynastic  interests  ;  the  Spanisli 
match  was  the  bane  of  true  French  state-wisdom. 
This  assertion  would  not  stand  a  fair  discussion. 
It  is  rendered  more  plausible,  indeed,  by  the  bar- 
renness of  Queen  Isabel,  and  the  precariousness  of 
her  life.  Most  of  the  Spanish  politicians  at 
Madrid — the  majority  of  the  nation  we  may  sup- 
pose— would  second  the  French  court  in  support- 
ing the  claims  of  the  Duchess  of  Montpensier. 
For  this  end — it  is  argued  by  the  French  opposi- 
tion— the  French  government  now  truckles  to  Aus- 
tria, in  order  to  prevent  a  league  of  Metternich  with 
Lord  Palmerston  for  the  exclusion  of  the  duchess. 
On  the  29th  ult.,  M.  Guizot  assured  the  chamber  of 
deputies  that  if  France  undertook  to  assist  the 
Italians  to  drive  Austria  from  Lombardy  she  would 
have  to    encounter   another  coalition  of  Austria, 
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Prussia,  Russia,  and  Great  Britain — all  being  re- 
solved to  keep  things  on  the  basis  of  the  treaties 
of  1815. 

La  Presse,  a  journal  that  represents  itself  as  in 
opposition,  though  not  of  the  opposition,  boasts  of 
issuing  sixteen  thousand  copies  every  morning, 
printing  six  thousand  per  hour.  The  subscription 
is  only  forty  francs,  or  eight  dollars,  per  annum,  and 
it  is  as  well  supplied,  as  ably  edited,  as  any  other 
of  the  daily  journals.  The  principal  editor  has  a 
seat  in  the  chamber  of  deputies.  'He  lacks  char- 
acter, but  retains  influence  and  high  associations  by 
means  of  the  journal — by  dauntless  assurance  and 
indefatigable  exertion.  It  is  he,  Girardin,  who 
killed  in  a  duel  Armand  Carrel,  the  great  republi- 
can editor  and  oracle,  and  who  has  accepted  twenty 
challenges  since. 

One  of  the  commercial  delegates,  Haussman, 
who  accompanied  the  French  embassy  to  China, 
has  published  three  interesting  volumes,  entitled 
a  visit  to  China,  Cochin  China,  and  Malaisia,  in 
1844-5  and  6. 

The  sitting  of  the  deputies  (yesterday  afternoon, 
9th  Feb.)  was  one  of  the  most  disorderly,  violent 
and  obstreperous  known  since  the  era  of  the 
National  Convention.  The  morning  papers  report 
it  with  this  general  description :  "The  voice  of 
M.  Barrot,  heard  above  all  others,  crying  to  the 
ministry,  '  You  transcend  Polignac  and  Peyron- 
net.^  These  names  were  the  signal  of  a  grand 
melee.  The  immense  bugle  of  the  centre  sounded 
a  most  formidable  yell.  The  entire  left  answered 
by  the  fiercest  uproar :  then  nothing  could  be  dis- 
tinguished in  the  universal  clatter  of  defiance 
hurled  and  retorted — stamping,  extended  arms 
with  hands  clenched,  flourishes  of  fists  in  the  air, 
every  one  on  tiptoe — fiery  eyes — the  confusion  and 
clamor  being  everywhere — the  chair  in  dismay,  and 
trying  in  vain,  by  perpetual  ringing  of  the  bell  and 
calls  to  order,  to  regain  some  authority."  The 
keeper  of  the  seals  was  the  chief  object  of  the 
onslaught  of  the  opposition.  The  president  of  the 
chamber,  at  6  o'clock,  pronounced  the  discussion 
ended,  and  rushed  from  his  seat,  and  the  deputies, 
bellowing  after  him,  "  separated  in  extreme  agi- 
tation." If  the  opposition  persists  in  holding  the 
banquet  which  the  ministry  and  police  prohibit, 
and  the  authorities  stand  firm  to  their  assurances 
in  the  chamber,  there  may  be  a  dangerous  public 
conflict,  of  which  the  issue  will  depend  on  the 
fidelity  of  the  troops. 

Three  of  the  opulent  American  residents  of  Paris 
have  given  recently  large  balls — Mr.  Ridgway 
of  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Vanzandt  and  Mr.  Legueur 
of  New  York.  These  entertainments  have  not 
been  surpassed  this  winter  in  brilliancy  and  luxury. 
The  fashionable  French  take  an  interest  of  curios- 
ity in  them  ;  the  British  gentry,  whole  and  half, 
rejoice  in  the  suppers,  and  amuse  themselves,  the 
next  day,  at  the  expense  of  their  host.  What  of 
the  Yankees?  &c.  &c. 

In  the  south,  the  large  city  of  Toulouse,  indeed, 
all  the  adjacent  country,  is  now  engrossed  by  a  crim- 
inal case  as  exciting  and  atrocious  as  any  single  one 
in  the  French  judicial  annals.      A  young  girl,  of  a 


very  interesting  character,  was  found  violated  and 
murdered  with  the  most  horrible  circumstances  near 
to  the  great  edifice  of  an  important  religious  order 
— the  Brothers  of  Christian  Doctrine.  A  member 
of  this  community  has  been  arraigned  upon  strong 
and  very  peculiar  presumptive  evidence.  A  deep, 
wide-spread  concern  is  felt  by  all  the  clergy  and 
the  devout  laity.  Toulouse  is  filled  with  strao 
gers,  from  a  considerable  distance  ;  most  of  the 
Paris  journals  have  sent  down  reporters,  and  inter- 
minable narratives,  including  the  long  bill  of  in- 
dictment, are  already  published. 

A  gentleman  who  passed  some  forty  minutes 
the  9th  inst.,  in  conversation  with  the  astronomer 
Le  Verrier,  portrays  him  in  these  terms.  "  The 
stature  of  this  wonderful  calculator  is  about  five 
feet  seven ;  his  frame  is  robust  and  well  turned ; 
his  complexion  very  fair ;  his  hair  sandy ;  his 
bluish  eye  exceedingly  bright  and  vivacious  ;  his 
elocution  rapid,  clear,  and  indicative  of  a  gay  spirit. 
He  reads  and  writes  English  well  enough  for  his 
purpose  ;  he  neither  speaks  it  nor  understands  it 
sufficiently  when  spoken.  He  manifests  a  keen 
desire  for  the  progress  of  astronomy  in  the  United 
States,  and  would  bestow  a  portion  of  time  and 
study,  not  easily  spared,  for  the  purpose  of  advanc- 
ing and  commemorating  American  studies  and 
discoveries.  There  is  a  striking  contrast  between 
his  appearance  and  that  of  the  illustrious  Arago, 
of  whom  he  has  become  in  a  manner  the  rival  and  an- 
tagonist. The  latter  has  a  dark  skin,  a  large,  wild 
black  eye — an  air  of  habitual  command  ;  he  is 
taller  and  considerably  older,  fond  of  pleasantry, 
more  or  less  sarcastic  on  every  occasion." 

The  announcement  of  Marshal  Bugeaud  as  min- 
ister of  war  is  daily  expected,  though  the  present 
minister  has  not  intimated  an  intention  to  resign. 
He  possesses  all  the  essential  qualifications  for  the 
post.  He  is  to  be  deemed  the  real  conqueror  of 
Algeria  ;  yet  he  is  not  at  all  popular ;  he  has  not 
been  half  as  much  distinguished  at  home,  in  any 
way,  as  any  one  of  the  American  superior  officers 
have  been  everywhere  with  you  on  their  return 
from  Mexico.  His  manners  are  simple — rather 
blunt ;  he  is  inclined  to  jesting  or  waggery  ;  he  is 
tall,  well-limbed,  sinewy  ;  his  complexion  light,  his 
head  quite  grey — white  ;  his  face  good,  but  not 
remarkably  intelligent.  He  can  talk  most  attrac- 
tively, in  the  most  familiar  style,  at  the  royal  and 
ministerial  dinners.  Among  the  few  good  speeches 
delivered  since  the  commencement  of  the  session, 
in  the  chamber  of  deputies,  are  those  of  Marshal 
Bugeaud  and  General  Lamoriciere  on  the  surren- 
der of  Abd-el-Kader  and  the  future  administration 
of  Algeria.  It  was  at  first  anticipated  that,  the 
emir  being  removed,  the  French  forces  and  the  an- 
nual expenditure  in  Algeria  might  be  reduced  a 
moiety — that  is  to  fifty  thousand  men  and  fifty 
millions  of  francs.  But  the  marshal  argued  that 
a  material  retrenchment  could  not  be  attempted  for 
a  considerable  time  ;  the  Arabs  were  four  millions  ; 
reluctant  subjects ;  now  condemned  to  new  and 
hateful  modes  of  life ;  to  be  perpetually  watched 
and  distrusted.  Military  colonization  alone  would 
suit  the  case  ;  the  first  care  of  the  settler  was  and 
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would  long  be — to  keep  his  head  on  his  shoulders. 
There  might  be  a  large  saving  in  the  cost  of  the 
present  civil  administration  ;  and  Bugeaud  related 
instances  of  enormous  jobbing  and  other  abuse. 
General  Lamoriciere  made  an  impressive  recital 
of  the  circumstances  and  considerations  by  which  he 
and  the  Duke  d'Aumale  were  induced  to  assent 
to  Abd-el-Kadei  8  terms.  He  beliwed  it  practica- 
ble for  the  emir  to  escape  with  a  few  horsemen, 
to  the  desert ;  he  thought  that  this  alternative  was 
far  the  worst  for  French  interests :  his  responsi- 
bility was  covered  by  that  of  the  governor-general, 
the  young  duke  for  whom  the  ministry  were  liable. 
M.  Guizot  announced  that  he  would  send  Abd-el- 
Kader  to  Alexandria,  provided  securities  could  be 
obtained  against  his  return  to  Algeria. 

In  the  most  recent  case  of  scandal  in  high  life, 
in  Paris,  that  of  Count  Mortier,  lately  minister 
plenipotentiary  in  Sardinia,  and  some  years  ago  in 
Switzerland,  we  are  approaching  to  a  conclusion 
after  shocking  discussions  before  the  courts.     A 
committee  of  examining  physicians  have  reported, 
in  curious  detail,  that  the  count  is  partially  insane, 
and  must  be  indefinitely  confined  to  a  maison  de 
sante.     He  was  subject  to  an  irascibility  and  to 
jealous  hallucinations,  which  rendered  him  really 
dangerous  to  his  family.      The  relatives  of  the 
countess  have  attested  the  infliction  of  brutalities 
on  this  lady,  for  a  series  of  years,  which  render 
the  contrast  between  her  social  exterior  and  domes- 
tic lot,  like  that  of  the  butchered  Duchess  of  Pras- 
lin.     The  fate  of  poor  Count  Bresson  is  nearly 
forgotten.     Before  his  departure  for  Naples,  he 
paid  several  visits  to  the  American  consul — an  old 
acquaintance.     In  their  last  conversation,  he  man- 
ifested extreme  sensibility  to  the  atrocious  charges 
heaped  upon  him,  when  he  was  at  Madrid,  in  the 
London  Times  and  the  Chronicle.     Rising  sud- 
denly, he  exclaimed,  with  intense  emotion,  "  Sir, 
those  Madrid  correspondents  of  the  London  press 
are  the  greatest  scoundrels  and  blackguards  in  this 
world."     Immediately,  on  his  departure,  the  con- 
sul remarked,  to  a  person  in  the  next  room,  that 
there  was  an  extraordinary  and  wild  vehemence, 
and  bitter  resentment,  on  this  topic,  which  surprised 
him  in  a  practised  diplomatist.     The  Times  has  ma- 
lignaatly  suggested  that  the  suicide  of  Bresson  was 
owing  to  remorse  for  his  agency  at  Madrid.     It 
might  be  more  plausibly  ascribed  to  heinous  calum- 
.  nies  of  the  scoundrels  and  blackguards.     Two  or 
three  weeks  ago,  the  Times  more  than  hinted  that 
Queen  Christina  was  employed  at  Madrid  in  studi- 
ously abridging  the  life  of  her  daughter,  Isabel,  in 
order  to  open  the  throne  to  the  Duchess  and  Duke 
of  Montpensier,  conformably  to  the  plans  of  the 
French  court.    In  the  last  number  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  Louis  Philippe  is  styled  the  wily  spider 
of  the  Tuileries.     The  London  Spectator  has  the 
following  compliment  to  the  Emerald  Isle  :  "  The 
grand  resource  of  an  Irishman  in  difficulties  is  mur- 
der ;  the  form  varies,  but  the  principle  is  universal.''^ 
The  same  London  oracle,  explaining  the  unfortu- 
nate dispute  of  the  American  commanders  in  Mex- 
ico, says,  that  General  Worth  offended  General 


Scott  by  criticising  the  capitulation  at  Puebla.  La 
Fresse,  of  the  8th  inst.,  tells  its  readers  that  Gen- 
eral Cass  has  just  been  elected  "  president  of  the 
legislature  of  Ohio,  by  237  votes  against  22," 
and  "  can  count  upon  the  decided  support  of  nearly 
all  the  Western  States" — and  that  in  the  senate  at 
Washington,  the  executive  was  vigorously  attacked 
by  Mr.  Johnson  of  Maryland,  and  defended  with 
not  less  warmth  by  Mr.  Crittenden. 

Among  the  sights  of  last  week  was  a  grand  pro- 
cession ojf  between  two  and  three  thousand  students 
of  the  law  and  medical  schools  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Seine.  Their  purpose  was  to  deliver  a 
petition  to  the  chamber  of  deputies,  asking  the 
restoration  of  the  historian  Michelet  to  his  chair  in 
the  college  of  France,  his  hall  having  been  closed 
by  the  minister  of  public  instruction  on  account, 
ostensibly,  of  some  very  indecent  proceedings  by  a 
crowd  of  his  disciples  with  the  speech  of  His 
Majesty,  Louis  Philippe.  The  main  cause  of  the 
minister's  measure  (a  little  arbitrary)  was  the  rad- 
ical and  infidel  strain  and  purport  of  the  lectures. 
When  the  procession  arrived  near  to  the  palace  of 
the  deputies,  it  was  encountered  by  a  strong  body 
of  the  municipal  guards,  and  found  itself  flanked  by 
a  squadron  of  cavalry,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  host 
of  police  agents.  A  parley  ensued  ;  a  committee 
was  let  pass  to  meet  a  deputy,  a  Jew  lawyer,  who 
undertook  to  place  the  petition  on  the  desk  of  the 
secretaries.  The  patriotic  youth,  most  of  whom 
had  truly  rugged  miens  and  strange  costumes, 
wheeled  about  and  dispersed  to  three  offices,  suc- 
cessively, of  radical  journals,  to  be  harangued  by 
the  editors.  Seven  or  eight  hours  were  consumed, 
and  seven  or  eight  miles  traversed,  in  this  rather 
ludicrous  affair. 


Rear-Admiral  Ussher,  whose  death,  after  a 
very  short  illness,  we  noticed  last  week,  was  in  the 
sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  an  Irishman, 
and  a  descendant  of  the  celebrated  Archbishop 
Ussher,  and  had  seen  a  great  deal  of  service. 
Amongst  other  duties,  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  convey 
Napoleon  to  Elba.  He  was  nominated  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  Irish  station  in  June,  1847,  and  suc- 
ceeded Sir  Hugh  Pigott  to  the  command  at  Cove. 
He  was  further  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Rear-Ad 
miral  of  the  White  just  previous  to  his  death. 

Old  Rice. — A  gentleman  who  has  resided  for 
many  years  in  India,  fourteen  hundred  miles  up  the 
Ganges,  says  that  the  people  there  who  are  able  to 
keep  their  rice,  do  not  eat  it  until  it  is  two  years 
old,  and  the  soft  part  has  been  eat  out  by  the  worm. 
Then  they  winnow  it  clean,  and  eat  it.  Rice  is  the 
common  food,  and  the  poor  people  are  obliged  to 
eat  new  rice,  as  rich  people  do  here.  This  gentle- 
man says  that  during  his  residence  in  India,  there 
have  been  famines  in  the  districts  around  him,  in 
which  "millions  of  people  perished."  The  fam- 
ines result  from  the  entire  absence  of  rain  for  six 
months,  and  scorching  winds,  which  destroy  all 
vegetation.  The  British  government  are  building 
a  canal  of  great  capacity,  from  the  mountains  in 
which  the  Ganges  rises,  down  into  the  country 
seven  hundred  miles,  at  an  expense  of  fifty  million* 
of  dollars,  for  the  purpose  of  irrigating  the  land. 
The  cost  of  the  canal  is  to  be  paid  from  the  rev^ 
nues  of  India. — Journal  of  Commerce. 


PttOSPECTUB. — This  work  is  conducted  in  the  spirit  of 
iiittell's  Museum  of  Foreign  Literature,  (which  was  favor- 
ably received  by  the  public  for  twenty  years,)  but  as  it  is 
twice  as  large,  and  appears  so  often,  we  not  only  give 
ipirit  and  freshness  to  it  by  many  things  which  were  ex- 
tluded  by  a  month's  delay,  but  while  thus  extending  our 
icope  and  gathering  a  greater  and  more  attractive  variety, 
ire  able  so  to  increase  the  solid  and  substantial  part  of 
our  literary,  historical,  and  political  harvest,  as  fully  to 
iatisfy  the  wants  of  the  American  reader. 

The  elaborate  and  stately  Essays  of  the  Edinburgh, 
Quarterly,  and  other  Reviews  ;  and  Blackicood^s  noble 
criticisms  on  Poetry,  his  keen  political  Commentaries, 
tighly  wrought  Tales,  and  vivid  descriptions  of  rural  and 
mountain  Scenery  ;  and  the  contributions  to  Literature, 
History,  and  Common  Life,  by  the  sagacious  Spectator, 
the  sparkling  Examiner,  the  judicious  Athenoeum,  the 
busy  and  industrious  Literary  Gazette,  the  sensible  and 
tomprehensive  Britannia,  the  sober  and  respectable  Chris- 
tian Observer;  these  are  intermixed  with  the  Military 
tnd  Naval  reminiscences  of  the  United  Service,  and  with 
the  best  articles  of  the  Dublin  University,  New  Monthly, 
Eraser's,  TaiVs,  Ainsworth''s,  Hood's,  and  Sporting  Mag- 
azines, and  of  Chambers'  admirable  Journal.  We  do  not 
consider  it  beneath  our  dignity  to  borrow  wit  and  wisdom 
from  Punch;  and,  when  we  think  it  good  enough,  make 
use  of  the  thunder  of  The  Times.  We  shall  increase  our 
rariety  by  importations  from  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
/rom  the  new  growth  of  the  British  colonies. 

The  steamship  has  brought  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
tnlo  our  neighborhood  ;  and  will  greatly  multiply  our  con- 
aections,  as  Merchants,  Travellers,  and  Politicians,  with 
ftll  parts  of  the  world ;  so  that  much  more  than  ever  it 


now  becomes  every  intelligent  Amencaa  to  be  informed 
of  the  condition  and  changes  of  foreign  countries.  And 
this  not  only  because  of  their  nearer  connection  with  our- 
selves, but  because  the  nations  seem  to  be  hastening, 
through  a  rapid  process  of  change,  to  some  new  state  of 
things,  which  the  merely  pohtical  prophet  cannot  compute 
or  foresee. 

Geographical  Discoveries,  the  progress  of  Colonization, 
(which  is  extending  over  the  whole  world,)  and  Vcyaget 
and  Travels,  will  be  favorite  matter  for  our  selections  ; 
and,  in  general,  we  shad  systematically  and  very  ully 
acquaint  our  readers  with  the  great  department  of  Foreiga 
affairs,  without  entirely  neglecting  our  own. 

While  we  aspire  to  make  the  Living  Age  desirable  K 
all  who  wish  to  keep  themselves  informed  of  the  rapia 
progress  of  the  movement — to  Statesmen,  Divines,  Law- 
yers, and  Physicians — to  men  of  business  and  men  of 
leisure — it  is  still  a  stronger  obiect  to  make  it  attractive 
and  useful  to  their  Wives  and  Children.  We  believe  tha 
we  can  thus  do  some  good  in  our  day  and  generation  :  and 
hope  to  make  the  wort  indispensable  in  every  well-in- 
formed family.  We  say  indispensable,  because  in  this 
day  of  cheap  literature  it  is  not  possible  to  guard  against 
the  influx  of  what  is  bad  in  taste  and  vicious  in  moralsj 
in  any  other  way  than  by  furnishing  a  sufllicieal  supply 
of  a  healthy  character.  The  mentail  and  moral  appetite 
must  be  gratified. 

We  hope  XhSii,  hj  ^^winnmcing  the  wheat  from  tht 
chaff,"  by  providing  abundantly  for  the  imagination,  ami 
by  a  large  collection  of  Biography,  Voyages  and  Travels, 
History,  and  more  solid  matter,  we  may  produce  a  work 
which  shall  be  popular,  while  at  the  same  time  it  wil 
aspire  to  raise  the  standard  of  public  taste. 


Terms. — The  Living  Age  is  published  every  Satur- 
iav,  by  E.  Littell  &  Co.,  comer  of  Tremont  and  Brom- 
field  sts.,  Boston  ;  Price  12i  cents  a  number,  or  six  dollars 
ft  year  in  advance.  Remittances  for  any  period  will  be 
thankfully  received  and  promptly  attendea  to.  f^  To 
insure  regularity  in  mailing  the  work,  orders  should  be 
tddressedto  the  office  of  publication,  as  above. 

Clubs,  paying  a  year  in  advance,  will  be  supplied  as 
'ollows ; — 

Four  copies  for  ...  .  120  00 
Nine  ""....  S40  00 
Twelve "       "        .        .        .        .    t50  00 


Complete  sets,  in  fifteen  volumes,  to  the  end  of  1847, 
hannscinely  bound,  and  packed  in  neat  boxes,  are  for  sale 
at  thirty  dollars. 

Any  volume  may  be  had  separately  at  two  dollars, 
^uund,  or  a  dollar  and  a  half  in  numbers. 

Any  number  may  be  had  for  12J  cents;  and  it  may 
oe  worth  while  for  subscribers  or  purchasers  to  complete 
my  broken  volumes  they  may  have,  and  thus  greatly  en- 
hance their  value. 


Binding. — We  liind  the  work  in  a  uniform,  strong,  and 
good  style  ;  and  where  customers  bring  their  numbers  in 
good  order,  can  generally  give  them  bound  volumes  in  ex- 
change without  any  delay.  The  price  of  the  binding  is 
&0  cents  a  volume.  As  they  are  always  bound  to  one 
pattern,  thjre  will  be  no  diffitulty  in  matching  the  future 
rrUuines 


Agencies. — We  are  desirous  of  making  arrangements, 
in  aU  parts  of  North  America,  for  increasing  the  circula 
tion  of  this  work— and  for  doing  this  a  liboral  commissio' 
will  be  allowed  to  gentlemen  who  will  interest  themselv«t 
in  the  business.  And  wc  will  eladly  correspond  on  thi« 
subject  with  any  agent  who  will  send  us  undoubted  refer 


Poslnge. — When  sent  with  the  cover  on,  the  Living 
Age  consists  of  three  sheets,  and  is  rated  as  a  pamphlet, 
at  4i  cents.  But  when  sent  without  the  cover,  it  come* 
within  tne  definition  of  a  newspaper  given  in  the  lati 
and  cannot  legally  be  charged  with  more  than  newspapoj 
postage,  (licts.)     We  add  the  definition  alluded  to: — 

A  newspaper  is  "any  printed  publication,  issued  in 
numbers,  consisting  of  not  more  than  two  sheets,  und 
published  at  short,  stated  intervals  of  not  more  than  one 
month,  conveying  intelligence  of  passing  events." 

Monthly  parts. — For  such  as  prefer  it  in  that  form,  tJ/) 
Living  Age  is  put  up  in  monthly  parts,  containing  four  oc 
five  weekly  numbers.  In  this  "shape  it  shows  to  greaJ. 
advantage  in  comparison  with  other  works,  containing  m 
each  part  double  the  matter  of  any  of  the  quarterlies. 
But  we  recommend  the  weekly  numbers,  as  fresher  and 
fuller  of  life.  Postage  on  the'monthly  parts  is  about  14 
cents.  The  volumes  are  published  quarterly,  each  volume 
containing  as  much  matter  as  a  quarterly  review  gives  in 
eighteen  months. 


Washington,  27  Dec,  1345. 
Of  all  the  Periodical  Journals  devoted  to  literature  and  science  which  abound  in  Europe  and  in  this  country,  this 
has  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  most  useful.    It  contains  indeed  the  exposition  only  of  the  current  literature  of  the 
English  language,  but  this  by  its  immense  extent  and  comprehension  includes  a  portraiture  of  the  human  mind  >t 
the  utmost  expansion  of  the  presert  age.  J.  Q.  ADAMS 
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